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DE RE ISE MEN T 


"7 Defire to reader 3 Book ** gularly uſeful, and to deſerve 4 
continuance” of that approbation with which it has been already 


rect ved, hat induted the Editor to enlarge and improve it in the pre- 
ſent, as well as in every preceding edition. 


To tbe frſt boot a great variety of moral and relightzs extracts has 
been added, with @ deſign to furniſh a ſalutary employment for ſ®ools 
and families on a day which affords peculiar leiſure. In the ſubſequent 
bocks have been inſerted Orations, Charafters, entertaining Eſſays on 
men and manners, pleaſing paſſages on Natural Hiſtory, a collection of. 
old Proverbs, and other pieces, wing to the prime purpoſe of uniting 
the g with the agreeable. 


1 2 'The volume thus improved, together with the enlarged edition of. 

G ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN VERSE, will, it is haped, be 
highly agreeable d young perſons in | their vacant hours, 6s. well as. 
val to them in the * ＋ r and under the tuition of a 
Preceptor, 

As the book unavoidably became 4 by ſucceſſive additions, it 
was judged proper to inſert a new Title Page and ornamental Deſign, 
nearly in the middle, that it may be optional to the purchaſer to bind 
it either in one, or in two volumes, as may beſt anſwer his own ideas 
of convenience, | 
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FIRST EDITION. 


15 may appear ſingular to make the avowal, but ĩt is certainly true, that of all 
literary taſks, the compilation of a book like this is attended with the leaſt 
difficulty. In the preſent caſe, not the ſmalleſt claim is made to any peculiar 
{kill or merit of execution. The book muſt be left to recommend itſelf Ir the 
unaſſuming pretenſions of obvious utility. There are already many collections 
of a ſimilar kind, which have been found very uſeful : and this pretends. not to 
any other ſuperiority over them, but that of affording a greater quantity of matter 
than any of them have exhibited in one volume. 

This book derives its origin from a wiſh expreſſed by perſons who have the 
conduct of ſchools, that ſuch a compilation might be publiſhed, as by means of a 
full page, and a ſmall, yet very legible type, might contain, in one volume, a little 
Engliſh library for young people who are.in he courſe of their education. A. 
common-lized volume, it was found, was ſoon peruſed, and laid aſidè for want of 
novelty; but to ſupply a large ſchool with a great variety, and conſtant ſucceſſion 
of Engliſh books, is too expenſive and inconvenient to be generally praQicable ; 
ſuch a quantity of matter is therefore collected in this volume as muſt of neceſſity 
fill up a good deal of time, and furniſh a great number of new ideas before it can 
be read to ſatiety, or entirely exhauſted, It may therefore very properly conſti- 
tute, what it was intended to be, a little Library for Learners, from the age of 
nine or ten to the age at which they leave their ſchool: at the ſame time it is 
evident, upon inspection, that it abounds with ſuch extracts as may be read by 
them at any age with pleaſure and improvement. Though it is chiefly and pri- 
marily adapted to ſcholars at ſchool z yet it is certain, that all readers may find 
it an agreeable companion, and particularly well adapted to fill up ſhort intervals 
of accidental leiſure, 

As to the Authors from whom the extracts are made, they are thoſe whoſe 
characters want no recommendation. The SpeCtators, Guardians, and Tatlers, 
have been often gleaned for the. purpoſe of ſelections; but to have omitted them, 
in a work like this, for that reaſon, would have been like rejecting the pureſt coin 
of the fulleſt weight, becauſe it is not quite freſh. from tne mint, but hat been 
long in circulation. It ought to be remembered, that though the writings of 
Addiſon and his coadjutors may no longer have the grace of novelty in the eyes 
of veterans, yet they will always be new tog riſing generation. 

The greater part of this book, however, Pitts of extracts from more modern 
books, and from ſome which have not yet been uſed for the purpoſe of ſelections. 
It is to be preſumed that living Authors will not be diſpleaſed that uſeful and 
elegant paſſages have been borrowed of tnem for this book; ſince if they ſincerely 
meant, as they profeſs, to reform and improve the age, they muſt be convinced, 
that to place their moſt ſalutary admonitions and ſencences in the hands of young 
perſons, is to contribute moſt effectually to the accompliſhment of their benevo- 
tent deſign. The books themſelves at large do not in general fall into the hands 
of ſchool-boys ; they are often tqg voluminous, too large, and too expenſive for 
g<neral adagitien ; they are ſoon torn and > by the rough treatment wo 
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borrowing of many paſſages from them: but it ſhould be remembered, that they 


iv P ES © F A CS 
they uſually meet with. in a great ſchool ; and indeed, whatever be the cauſe. of it, 
they ſeldom are, or can be eonveniently introduced: extracts are therefore highly 
expedient, or rather, neceſſary. And with reſpect to thoſe among writers or pub- 
liſhers who are intereſted in the ſale of books, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 
the ſpecimens exhibited in this volume will rather contribute to promote and ex- 
tend, than to retard or circumſcribe the circulation of the works from which they 
are ſelected, * a 

The editors of ſimilar compilations, it is feared, may not ſo freely forgive the 


alſo borrowed of their predeceſſors; for it will be found on examination, that in 

all ſelections of this kind, this privilege has been claimed; and indeed, as the 

matter borrowed belongs as much to one as to the other, there is no juſt cauſe of 
complaint. A compiler can by no means pretend to an excluſive property in a 

paſſage of an author, which he has himſelf poſſeſſed on a very diſputable title: 

every bird from whom the daw had ſtolen feathers, might claim his own plumage ; 

nor can he pretend an excluſive right, who perhaps has no right at all, but by the 

connivance of the real and original poſſeſſor. 

This book aims not at ſupplanting others by oſtentatiouſſy diſplaying its own 
merits, or detracting from their value: the public will ultimately fix its choice on 
that book which beit deſerves it. Without inſtituting a competition, it will be 
enough if this work ſhall be united with others in furniſhing, what it profeſſes and 
intends, a copious ſource of entertainment and improvement to the riſing gene- 
ration: there cannot be too many books adapted to purpoſes ſo laudable. One 
inſtructor will chooſe this book, another a different one; but while all youn 
perſons are ſupplied with ſome book of the kind, it is impoſlible but that great 
- good ſhould be produced, 
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ceived by the Public, has operated as an encouragement to improve it. It 
| en judged proper to change the form and ſize from a duodecimo to an octave; 
not only for the ſake of giving it a more agreeable appearance, but alſo of adding 
to the quantity and variety of the contents, Some extracts have indeed been 
omitted, to make room for new matter; but the additions, upon the whole, are 
R meoyte H | 

e utility of the collection is obvious. It is calculated for claſſical ſchools, 
and for thoſe in which Engliſh only is taught, Young perſons cannot read a 
book, containing ſo much matter, without acquiring a ur improvement in the 
Engliſh Language; together with ideas on many pleaſing ſubjects of Taſte and 
Literature; and, which is of much higher importance, they will imbibe with an 
encreaſe of knowledge, the pureſt principles of Virtue and Religion. 

The book may be employed in various methods for the uſe of learners, ac- 

cording to the judgment of various inſtructors. The pupils may not only read it 
in private, or in the ſchool at ſtated times, but write out paragraphs in their copy 
books; commit paſſages to memory, and endeavour to recite them with the pro- 
per action and pronunciation, for the improvement of their powers of utterance. 
With reſpe& to the Art of ſpeaking, an excellence in it certainly depends more 
on practice, under the ſuperintendance of a maſter, than on written precepts; and 
this book profeſſes to offer matter for practice, rather than ſyſtematic inſtructions, 
which may be more advantageoully given in a rhetorical treatiſe or vivd voce. 
To learn the practical part of ſpeaking, or the art of managing the voice and 
geſture, by written rules alone, is like learning to play upon a muſical inſtru- 
ment, with the bare aſſiſtance of a book of directions without a maſter, 
The book in its improved ſtate is under great obligations to the works of Dr. 
BLAIR. It would be ungrateful and diſingenuous not to acknowledge them. 
The Editor thinks he conſults the happineſs of his young readers, when he recom- 
mends to them the purchaſe of Dr. BLA1R's Sermons and Lectures at large, as 
ſoon as it may be convenient to them. Theſe books are fit for their libraries, and 
may be made the companions of their lives; while the preſent compilation offers 
itſelf only as an humble companion at ſchool. In the character of a companion, 
it has a great deal to ſay to them; and will probably improve in the power of 
affording, pleaſure aud inſtruction, the more its acquaintance is cultivated, \ 


Tus; approbation with which the firſt edition of this book has been re- 
has 
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UCTION. 


ON 
PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 


FROM DR. BLAIR'S LECTURES. 


$7 J. 
£1 OW much ſtreſs was laid upon Pro- 
; nunciation, or Delivery, by the moſt 
eloquent of all orators, Demoſthenes, ap- 
ars from a noted ſaying of his, related 
oth by Cicero and Quinctilian; when be- 
ing aſked, What was the firſt point in ora- 
tory? he anſwered Delivery; and being 
aſked, What was the ſecond? and after- 
wards, What was the third? he till an- 
. ſwered, Delivery. There is no wonder, 
that he ſhould have rated this ſo high, and 
that for improving himſelf in it, he ſhould 
have employed thoſe aſſiduous and painful 
labours, which all the Ancients take fo 
much notice of; for, beyond doubt, no- 
thing is of more importance. To ſuperfi- 
cial thinkers, the management of the voice 
and geſture, in public ſpeaking, may a 
pear to relate to decoration only, and to be 
one of the inſerior arts of catching an au- 
dience. But this is far from being the caſe. 
It is intimately connected with what is, or 
Ought to be, the end of all public ſpeak- 
ing. Perſuaſion; and therefore deſerves 
'the ſtudy of the moſt grave and ſerious 
"ſpeakers, as much as of thoſe, whoſe only 
Aim it is to pleaſe, 
For, let it be conſidered, whenever we 
addreſs ourſelves to others by words, our 
Intention certainly is to make ſome impreſ- 
Fon on thoſe to whom we ſpeak; it is to 
"convey. to them our own ideas and emo- 
tions. Now the tone of our voice, our 
looks and geſtures, interpret our ideas and 
emotions no leſs than words do; nay, the 


impreſſion they make on others, is fre- cuſed perſon, 1 
i 


r than any that words 


quently much ſtron 
ſee that an expreſ- 


can make, We e 
i k 


five look, or a paſſionate 'cry, unaccom- 
nied by words, conveys to others more 
Forcible ideas, and rouſes within them 
ſtronger paſſions, than can be communicat- 
ed by the moſt eloquent diſcourſe. The 
ſignification of — hana made by 
tones and geſtures, has this advantage 
above that made by words, that it is the 
language of nature. It is that method of 
interpreting our mind, Which nature has 
dictated to all, and which is underſtood by 
all; whereas, words 'are only arbitrary, 
conventional ſymbols of our ideas; and, 
by conſequence, muſt make a more feeble 
impreſſion. So true is this, that, to render 
words fully fignificant, they muſt, almoſt 
in every caſe, receive ſome aid from the 
manner of Pronunciation and Delivery; 
and he who, in ſpeaking, ſnould employ 
bare words, without enforeing them by 
proper tones and accents, would leave us 
with a faint and indiſtin impreſſion, often 
with a doubtful and ambiguous cbnception 
of what he had delivered. Nay; ſo cloſe 
is the connection between certain ſenti- 
ments and the proper manner of pro- 
nouncing them, that he who does not pro- 
nounce them after that manner, can never 
—— us, that he believes, or feels, the 
entiments themſelves. His delivery may 
be ſuch, as to give the lye to all that he 
aſſerts, When Marcus Callidius accuſed 
one of an attempt to poiſon him, but en- 
forced his accuſation in a languid manner, 
and without any warmth vr varneſtneſs of 
delivery, Cicerg, who pleaded for the ac- 
this into an argu- 
ment of the falſity of the charge, An 
* tu, M. Callidi nifi fingeres, fic ageres E 
: n 


| On Pronunciation, or Delivery, 
In Shakeſpeare”s Richard II. the Ducheſs ſpe 


vii 
may render his voice louder, with- 


"of York thus impeaches the fincerity of © out altering the key; and we mall always 


her huſband ; 
Pleads he in earneft ?=Look upon his face, 
His eyes do drop no tears ; his prayers are jeſt ; 
His words tome from his mouth ; ours, from 
our breaft : 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 
We pray with heart and ſoul. 


But, I believe it is needleſs to ſay any 
more, in order to ſhew the high impor- 
rance of a good Delivery. f proceed, 
therefore, to ſuch obſervations as appear 
to 1 moſt uſeful to be made on this 
kead. | 
The t objects which ev blic 
ſpeaker will naturally have in his = e 1n 
forming his Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak 
ſo as to be fully and eafily underſtood b 
all who hear him ; and next, to ſpeak wi 
grace and force, ſo as to pleaſe and to 
move his audience. Let us conſider what 
— important with reſpect to each of 

- 

In order to be fully and eaſily under- 
ſtood, the four chief requiſites are, A due 
degree of loudneſs of voice; Diſtinctneſs; 
Slowneſs ; and, Propriety of Pronuncia- 
tion. f 


er, doubtleſs, muſt be, to make himſelf be 
heard by all thoſe to whom he ſpeaks. He 
muſt endeavour to fill with his voice the 
ſpace occupied the aſſembly. This 
power of voice, it may be thought, is 
wholly a natural talent. It is ſo in a good 
meaſure; but, however, may receive con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance from art. Much de- 
pends for this purpoſe on the proper pitch, 
and management of the voice. Every mag 
has three pitches in his voice; the high, 
the middle, and the low one.. The high, 
is that which he uſes in calling aloud to 
ſome one at a diſtance. The low is, when 
he approaches to a whiſper, The middle 
is, that which he employs in common con- 
verſation, and which he ſhould generally 
aſe in public diſeourſe. For it is a great 
miſtake, to imagine that one muſt take the 
higheſt piteh of his voice, in order to be 
well heard by a great aſſembly, This is 
confounding two things. which are diffe- 
rent, loudneſs, or ſtrength of ſound, with 
the key, or note on which we ſpeak. A 


On this wholp- ſubjeft, Mr. Sheridan's Lec- 
tanes , on: Elagution ate very worthy of being 


n Ln cue al n are hare. Ak en frora 
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extreme hurts the ear, by makin Th 


be able to give moſt body, moſt perſever- 
ing force of ſound, to that pitch of voice, 


to which in converſation we are accuſtom - 


ed. Whereas, by ſetting out on our high - 
eſt pitch or key, we certainly allow dür- 
ſelves leſs compaſs, and are likely to Rrain 
— RR look oh We.ih 
atigue ourſelves, an ; 
—— a man ſpeaks with pn par 12 | 
ſelf, he is always heard with pain by hy 
audience, Give the voice therefore 
ſtrength and ſwell-of ſound; but always 
itch it on your' ordinary ſpeaking key. 
ake it a conſtant rule never to utter a 
reater quantity. of voice, than you can af- 
ord without pain to yourſelves, and with- 
out any extraordinary _ As long as 
you keep within theſe bounds, the other 
organs of ſpeech will be at hberty to diſ- 
charge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and 


« 


you will always have your voice under com- 


mand. But whenever you tranſgreſs theſe 


bounds, you give up the reins, and haye no 


longer any mana t of it. It is an 
uſeful rule too, in order to be well heard, 
to fix our eye on ſome of the moſt diſtant 
perſons in the aſſembly, and to conſider 


The firſt attention of every public ſpeak- ourſelves as ſpeaking to them. We patu- 


rally and mechanically utter. our words 
with ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as to make 
ourſelves be heard by one to whom we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves, provided he be within'the 
reach of our voice. As this is the caſe in 
common converſation, it will hold alſo i 
public- ſpeaking. But remember, that in 
3 as well as in converſation, it is 
ble to offend by ſpeaking too loud. 


voice come upon it in rumbligg ĩndiſtinct 
maſſes ; be 2 its giving the Ipeaker the 
diſagreeable appearance of one who endea- 
yours to compel aſſent, by mere vche- 
mence and force of ſound. | | 

In the next place, to being well heard, 
and clearly underſtood, diſtinctneſs of arti- 
culation contributes more, than mere loud - 
neſs of ſound. The quantity of ſound ne- 


ceſſary to fill even a large ſpace, & ſmaller 
ung commonly — —— and wich 
diſtinct articulation, a man of a weak vice 
will make it reach farther, ihan the 

eſt voice can. reach without it. To this, 
therefore, every public ſpeaker ought, to 
pay great attention. He muſt give every 
Pond which he utters its due proportion, 


and make every. ſyllable, and even every 


letter in the werd wiych he prongunces, | 
A4 * = 
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be heard diſtinctly; without ſlurring, whiſ- 


pom „or ſuppreſling any of the proper 
vands. 


Ia the third place, in order to articulate 


diſtinctly, moderation is requiſite with re- 


gard to the ſpeed of pronouncing. Preci- 
pitancy of ſpeech confounds all articula- 
"tion, and all meaning. I need ſcarcely ob- 
"ſerve, that there may be alſo an extreme 
+ on the oppcſite ſide. It is obvious, that a 
'Iifeleſs, drawling pronunciation, which al- 
lowys the minds of the hearers to be always 
outrunning the ſpeaker, muſt render every 
diſcourſe inſipid and fatiguing. But the 


N —_— of ſpeaking too faſt is much more 


U 
[ 
L 


ommon, and requires the more to be 
* guarded againſt, becauſe, when it has 
" grown up into a habit, few errors are more 
Tifficule to be corrected. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of ſlowneſs, and with 
Full al clove articulation, 1s the firſt thing 
to be ſtudied by all who begin to ſpeak in 
public; and cannot be too much recom- 
"mended to them. Such a pronunciation 
ives weight and dignity to their diſcourſe, 
It is a great aſſiſtance to the voice, by the 
pauſes and reſts which it allows it more 
eaſily to make; and it enables the ſpeaker 
'to ſwell all his ſounds, both with more 
Force and more muſic. It aſſiſts him alſo 
in preſerving a due command of himſelf; 
'whereas a rapid and hurried manner, is apt 
to excite that flutter of ſpirits, which is the 
greateſt enemy to all right execution in the 
way of oratory. ©« Promptum fit os, ſays 
Qainctilian, & non præceps, moderatum, 
non lentum. “ 
After theſe fundamental attentions to 
the pitch and management of the voice, 
to diſtinct articulation, and to a proper de- 


requires the voice to mark that ſyllable by 


ever long ; and the genius of the language 


a ſtronger percuſſion, and- to paſs more 
lightly over the reſt. Now, after we have 
learned the proper ſeats of theſe accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word 
juſt the ſame accent in public ſpeaking, as 
in common diſcourſe, Many perſons err in 


this reſpet. When they ſpeak in public, 


and with ſolemnity, they pronaunce the 
ſyllables in a different manner from what 
they do at other times. They dwell u 
them, and protra&t them; they multiply 
accents on the ſame word; from a miſtaken 
notion, that it gives 8 and force to 
their diſcourſe, and adds to the pomp of 
public declamation. Whereas, this is one 
of the greateſt faults that can be committed 
in pronunciation; it makes what is called a 
theatrical or mouthing manner; and gives 
an artificial affected air to ſpeech, which 
detracts greatly both from its agreeableneſs, 
and its impreſſion. ; 
I proceed to treat next of thoſe higher 
om of Delivery, by ſtudying which, a 
peaker has ſomething farther in view than 
merely to render himſelf intelligible, and 
ſeeks to give grace and force to what he 
utters. 'Theſe may be compriſed under four 
heads, Emphaſis, Pauſes, Tones, and Geſ- 
tures. Let me only premiſe in general, to 
what I am to ſay concerning them, that at- 
tention to theſe articles of — is by 
no means to be confined, as ſome might be 
apt to imagine, to the more elaborate and 
nut parts of a diſcourſe ; there is, per- 
aps, as great attention requiſite, and as 
much {kill diſplayed, in adapting emphaſes, 
pauſes, tones, and geſtures, properly, to 
calm and plain ſpeaking : and the effect of 


ree of ſlowneſs of ſpeech,” what a public a juſt and graceful delivery will, in every” 
ſpeaker muſt, in the fourth place, ſtudy, is part of a ſabje®, be found of high impor- 
Propriery of Pronunciation ; or the giving tance for commanding attention, and en- 
- to every word, which he utters, that found, forcing what is ſpoken. ._ 2 77 
- Which the moſt polite uſage of the language F il let us conſider Emphaſis; by this 
appropriates to it; in oppoſition to broad, is meant a ſtronger and Eller ſound of 
Vvulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This voice, by which we diſtinguiſh the accent- 
is requiſite, both for ſpeaking intelligibly, ed ſyllable of ſome word, on which we 
'and for ſpeaking with grace or beauty. deſign to lay particular ſtreſs, and to ſhow 
Iaſtructions concerning this article, can be how it affects the reſt of the ſentence. - 
iven by the living voice only. But there Sometimes the emphatic word muſt he diſ- 
-A "one obſervation, which it may not be tinguiſhed by a particular tone of voice, as 
improper here to make. In the Engliſh well as by a ſtronger accent. On the right 
language, every word which conſiſts of more management of the emphaſis, depends the 
*: ſyllables than one, has one accented ſyl- whole life and ſpirit of every diſcourſes ' 
lable. The accent reſts ſometimes on the If no emphaſis be placed on any worde, 
- vowel, ſometimes on the conſonant. Sel- not only is diſcourſe rendered heavy and 
lifeleſs, but the meaning leſt often ambi- 


dom, or never, is there more than one ac- 
Luous. If the emphaſis be placed wrong. 


cented ſyllable in any Engliſh word, how- 
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we pervert and confound the — 
wholly. To give a common inſtance; ſue 
a ſimple queſtion as this: « Do you ride 
to town to-day ?*” is capable of no fewer 
than four different acceptations, accord- 
ing as the emphaſis 1s differently placed 
on the words. If it be pronounced thus : 
Do you ride to town to-day ? the anſwer 
may naturally be, No; I ſend my ſervant in 
my ſtead. If thus; Do you ride to town 
to-day? Anſwer, No; I intend to walk. 
Do you ride, to town to-day ? No; I ride 
out into the fields, Do you ride to town 
to-day ? No; but I ſhall te- morreav. In 
like manner, in ſolemn diſcourſe, the whole 
force and beauty of an expreſſion often 
depend on the accented word; and ye 
may preſent to the hearers quite different 
views of the ſame ſentiment, by placing 
the emphaſis differently, In the follow- 
ing words of our Saviour, obſerve in what 
different lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronou 

« Judas, betrayeſt thou the Son of Man 
with a kiſs?” Betrayet thou—makes the 
reproach turn, on the infamy of treachery. 
—Betrayeſt thouw—makes it reſt, upon Ju- 
das's connection with his maſter. Betrayeſt 
thou the Son of Man—reſts it, upon our 
Saviour's perſonal character and eminence. 
Betrayeſt thou the Son of Man with d 
4%“ turns it upon his proſtituting the ſig- 
nal of peace and friendſhip, to the purpoſe 
of a mark of deſtruction. 

In order to acquire the proper manage- 
ment of the emphaſis, the great rule, and in- 
deed the only rule poſſible to be given, is, 
that the ſpeaker ſtudy to attain a juſt con- 
ception of the force and ſpirit of thoſe 
ſentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the emphaſis with exact propriety, is 
a conſtant exerciſe of good ſenſe and at- 
tention, It is far from being an incon- 
ſiderable attainment. It is one of the 
greateſt trials of a true and juſt taſte; and 
muſt ariſe from feeling delicately our- 
ſelves, and from judging accurately of 
what is fitteſt to ſtrike the feelings of 
others. There is as great a difference be- 
tween a chapter of the Bible, or any other 
piece of plain proſe, read by one who 
places the ſeveral emphaſes every where 


with taſte and judgment, and by one who. 


neglects or miſtakes them, as there is 
tween the ſame” tune played by the moſt 
maſtery hand, or by the moſt bungling 


Fr - | 
In all prepared diſcourſes, it would be 


of. great uſe,” if they were read over or they ought” to be pronounced with 


ing, the management of the br 


rehearſed in private, with this particular 
view, to — for the proper emphaſes 
before they were pronounced in public ; 
marking, at the ſame time, with a pen, 
the emphatical words in every ſentence, 
or at leaſt the moſt weighty and affect- 
ing parts of the diſcourſe, and fixing them 
well in memory. Were this attention 
oftener beſtowed, were this part of pro- 
nunciation ſtudied with more exaQtneſs, 
and not left to the moment of delivery, as 
is commonly done, public ſpeakers would 
find their care abundantly repaid, by the 
remarkable effects which it would produce 


upon their audience. Let me caution, . — 
0.5 


the ſame time, againſt one error, that 
multiplying emphatical words too much: : 
It is only by a prudent reſerve in the; ule 

of them, that we can give then any 

weight. If they recur too often; if a 
ſpeaker attempts to render every thing 
which he ſays of high importance, 2 


multitude of ſtrong emphaſes, we 


learn to pay little regard to them. To 
crowd every ſentence with emphatical 
words, is like crowding all the pages of a 
book with italic way 1 wich. as to 
the effeR, is juſt the ſame with uſing no 
ſuch diſtinctions at all. | 
Next to emphaſis, the Pauſes in ſpeak. 
ing demand attention. Theſe are of two 
kinds; firſt, emphatical pauſes; and next, 
ſuch as mark the diſtinctions of ſenſe. 
An emphatical pauſe is made, after ſome- 
thing has been ſaid of peculiar moment, 
and on which we want to fix the hearer's 
attention, Sometimes, before ſuch « Sling 
is ſaid, we uſher it in with a pauſe of this. 
nature. Such pauſes have the ſame effect 
as a ſtrong emphaſis, and are ſubject to 
the ſame rules; eſpecially to the caution” 
juſt now given, of not repeating them too 
frequently. For, as they excite uncom - 
mon attention, and of courſe raiſe expecta - 
tion, if the importance of the mattgr be 
not fully anſwerable to ſuch expectation, 
they occaſion diſappointment and diſguſt. 
ut the moſt frequent and the princi 
uſe of pauſes, is to mark the diviſions, 
the ſenſe, and at the ſame time to allow. 
the ſpeaker to draw his breath; and. the 
proper and graceful adjuſtment of ſuch 
_ is one of the * 1 ang dificule 
articles in delivery. In all public ſpeak» - 
wires 2 good deal of care, ſo as not to be 
liged to divide words from one another, 
which have ſo intimate a connection, that. 
e 


ſame 
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- ſame breath, and without the leaſt ſepara- 
tion. Many a ſentence is miſerably man- 
gled, and the force of the emphaſis to- 
tally loſt, by diviſions being made in the 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one, 
| while he is ſpeaking, ſhould be very careful 
to provide a full ſupply of breath for what 
he is to utter. It is a great miſtake to 
imagine, that the breath muſt be drawn 
only at the end of a period, when the voice 
is allowed to fall. It may eaſily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is only ſuſpended for a moment; 
Ind, by this management, one may have 
always a ſufficient ſtock for carrying on 
the longeſt ſentence, without 1mproper in- 
terruptions. 
If any one, in public ſpeaking, ſhall 
have formed to himſelf a certain melody 
or tune, which requires reſt and pauſes of 
its own, diftint from thoſe of the ſenſe, 
he has, undoubtedly, contracted one of the 
worſt habits into which a public ſpeaker 
ean fall. It is the ſenſe which ſhould al- 
ways rule the pauſes of the voice; for 
| wherever there is any ſenſible ſuſpenſion 
of the voice, the hearer is always led to 
expect ſomething correſponding in the 
meaning. Pauſes in public diſcourſe, muſt 
be formed upon the manner in which we 
utter ourſelves in ordinary, ſenſible con- 
verſation ; and not upon the ſtiff, artificial 
manner which we acquire from reading 
books according to the common punctua- 
tion, The general run of punctuation is 
very arbitrary ; often capricious and falſe ; 
and diftates an yniformity of tone in the 
pauſes, which is extremely diſagrecable: 
for we are to obſerve, that to render pauſes 
— and expreſſive, they muſt not only 
made in the right place, but alſo be 
accompanied with a proper tone of voice, 
by which the nature of theſe pauſes is in- 
timated; much more than by the length 
of them, which can never be exactly mea- 
ſured. Sometimes it is only a flight and 
ſimple ſuſpenſion of voice that is proper; 
ſomerimes a degree of cadence in the yoice 
is required ; and ſometimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence, which denotes the ſen- 
tence finiſhed. In all theſe caſes, we are to 
regulate ourſelves, by attending tothe man- 
ner in which nature teaches us to ſpeak 
when engaged in real and earneſt diſ- 
courſe with others. 
When we are reading or reciting verſe, 
there is a peculiar difficulty in making the 
pauſes jullly. The difficulty ariſes from 


the melody of yerſe, which dictates to the 


— oy 


ear pauſes or reſts of its on; and to-ad- 
juſt and compound theſe properly with the 
pauſes of the ſenſe; ſo as neither to hurt 
the car; nor offend the underſtanding, is ſo 
very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we 
ſo f:ldom meet with good readers of poe- 
try. There are two kinds of pauſes that 
belong to the mulic of verſe; one is, the 
pauſe at the end of the line; and the other, 
the cæſural e in the middle of it. 
With regard to the pauſe at the end of 
the line, which marks that ſtrain or verſe 
to be finiſhed, ryhme renders this always 
ſenſible, and in ſome meaſure compels us 
to obſerve it in our pronunciati In 
blank verſe, where there is a greater li- 
berty permitted of running the lines into 
one another, ſometimes without any ſuſ- 
penſion in the ſenſe, it has been made 2 
queſtion, Whether, in reading ſuch verſe 
with propriety, any regard at all ſhould be 
paid to the cloſe of a line? On the ſtage, 
where the appearance of ſpeaking in verſe 
ſhould always be avoided, there can, I 
think, be no doubt, that the cloſe of ſuch 
lines as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, ſhould 
not be rendered perceptible to the ear, 
But on other occaſions, this were impro- 
per: for what is the uſe of melody, or for 
what end has the poet compoſed 1n verſe, 
if, in reading his lines, we ſuppreſs his 
numbers; and degrade them, Wo pro- 
nunciation, into mere proſe ? e ought, 
therefore, certainly to read blank verſe ſo 
as to make every line ſenfible to the ear, 
At the ſame time, in doing ſo, every ap- 
pearance of ſing- ſong and tone muſt be 
carefully guarded againſt. The cloſe of 
the line, where it makes no pauſe in the 
meaning, ought to be marked, not by ſuch 
a tone as is uſed in finiſhing a ſentence, 
but without either letting the voice fall or 
_—_— it, it ſhould be marked only by 
ſuch a {light ſuſpenſion of ſound, as may 
diſtingunſh the paſſage from one line to 
another? without injuring the meaning. 
The other kind of muſical pauſe, is that 
which falls ſomewhere about the middle 
of the verſe, and divides it into two hemi- 
ſtichs ; a pauſe, not ſo great as that which 
belongs to the cloſe of the line, but fill 
ſenſible to an ordinary ear. This, which 


is called the cæſural pauſe, in the French 


heroic verſe falls uniformly in the middle 
of the line, in the Engliſh, ut may fall after 
the 4th, 5th, Gth, or 7th ſyllables in the 
line, and no. other, Where the verſe is ſo 
conſtructed that this cæſural pauſe coin- 
cides with the flighteſt pauſe or diviſion o 
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xhe ſenſe, the line can be read eaſily; as 
in the two firſt verſes of Mr. Pope's Meſ- 
ſiah, 


2 nymphs of Solyma! begin the ſong ; 
To heavenly themes, ſublimer ſtrains belong ; 


But if it ſhall happen that words, which 
have ſuch a ſtrict and intimate connection, 
as not to bear even a momentary ſepara- 
tion, are divided from one another by this 
cæſural pauſe, we then feel a ſort of ſtrug- 
gle between the ſenſe and the ſound, 
which renders it difficult to read ſueh lines 
gracefully. The rule of proper pronun- 
ciation in ſuch caſes is, to regard only the 
pauſe which the ſenſe forms; and to read 
the line accordingly. The neglect of the 
.czſural pauſe may make the line ſound 
ſomewhat unharmoniouſly ; but the effect 
would be much worſe, if the ſenſe were ſa- 
£rificed to the ſound. For inſtance, in the 
following line of Milton, 


What in me is dark, 
Illumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport. 


The ſenſe clearly dictates the pauſe after 
« illumine,“ at the end of the third ſylla- 
ble, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly ; * if the melody only 
were to be regarded, «illumine” ſhould be 
connected with what follows, and the pauſe 
not made till the 4th or 6th ſyllable. So 
in the following line of Mr. Pope's (Epiſtle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot) : 


I fit, with fad civility I read: 


The ear plainly points out the cæſural pauſe 
as falling after © ſad,” the 4th ſyllable. 
But it would be very bad reading to make 
any pauſe there, ſo as to ſeparate “ fad ”” 
and * civility.” The ſenſe admits of no 
other pauſe than after the ſecond ſyllable 
« ſit,” which therefore muſt be the only 
pauſe made in the reading. 

I proceed to treat next of Tones in pro- 
nunciation, which are different both from 
emphaſis and pauſes; conſiſting in the mo- 
dulation of the voice, the notes or varia- 
tions of ſound which we employ in public 
Fn How much of the propriety, the 

orce — grace of diſcourſe, muſt depend on 
theſe, will appear from this ſingle conſide- 
"ration; that to almoſt every ſentiment we 
utter, more eſpecially to every ſtrong emo- 


tion, nature hath adapted ſome peculiar tone - 


of voice; inſomuch, that he who ſhould tell 
another that he was very angry, or much 
grieved, in a tone which did not ſuit ſuch 


.. 


motions, inſtead of being believed, would 


be laughed at. Sympathy is ons of the 
moſt powerful principles by which a 


five diſcourſe works its effect. The 
endeavours to transfuſe-into his hearers bis 


own ſentiments and emotions ; which he can 
never be ſucceſsful in doing, unleſs he ut- 
ters them in ſuch a manner as to convince 


the hearers that he feels them“. The pro- 


per expreſſion of tones, therefore, deſerves 
to be attentively ſtudied by every one who 
would be a ſucceſsful orator. | 
The greateſt and moſt material inftruc- 
tion which can be given for this purpoſe is, 
to form the tones of public fregking upon 


the tones of ſenſible and animated conver-. - 


ſation. We may obſerve that every man, 
when he is much in earneſt in common dif. 
courſe, when he 15 engaged in ſpeaking on 
ſome ſubje& which intereſts him nearly, has 
an eloquent or perſuaſive tone and manner. 
What is the reaſon of our being often ſo 
frigid and unperſuaſive in public diſcourſe, 
but our departing from the natural tone of 
ſpeaking, and delivering ourſelves in an 
affected, artificial manner? Nothing can be 
more abſurd than to imagine, that as ſoon as 
one mounts a pulpit, or riſes in a publie aſ. 
ſembly, he is inſtantly to lay aſide the voice 
with which he expreſſes himſelf in private; 
to aſſume a new, ſtudied tone, and a ca- 
dence altogether foreign to his natural 
manner. This has vitiated all delivery; this 
has given riſe to cant and tedious mono- 
tony, in the different kinds of modern pub. 
lic ſpeaking, eſpecially in'the pulpit. Men 
departed from nature; and ſought to give 
a beauty or force, as they imagined, to'thei 

diſcourie, by ſubſtituting certain ſtudied 
maſical tones, in the room of the genuine 
expreflions of ſentiment, which the voice 
carries in natural diſcourſe. Let every 


4 All that paſſes in the mind of man — 
« reduced to two claſſes, which I call, Ideas, 

« Emotions. By Ideas, I mean all thoughts 
« which riſe and paſs in ſucceſſion in the mind's 
« By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in ar- 
„ ranging, combining, and ſeparating its ideas; 
« a well as all the effects produced off the mind 
« itſelf by thoſe ideas, from the more violent 
« agitation of the paſſious, to the calmer feelings 
« produced by the operation of the ihtellect and 
« the fancy. In ſhort, thought is the objeRt of 
the one, internal feeling of the other. Tha 
«.which ſerves to expreſs the former, I gall the 


„Language of Ideas; and the latter, the Lan- 


« guage of Emotions. Words are the NN of the 
« gne, tones of the other. Without the ute 
of theſe two forts of language, it is'impoſſible 
to communicate through the ear all that pailas 
4 in the mind of man.” ; 


Sukzipax on the Art of Reading, . 
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blic ſpeaker guard againſt this error. 
hether he ſpeak in a private room, or in 

a great aſſembly, let him remember that he 

ſtill ſpeaks. Follow nature: conſider how 

;ſhe teaches you to utter any ſentiment or 

feeling of your heart. Imagine a ſubject of 

debate ſtarted in converſation among grave 

.and wiſe men, and yourſelf beating a ſhare 

in it. Think after what manner, with what 

tones and inflexions of voice, you would on 
ſuch an occaſion expreſs yourſelf, when you 

were moſt in earneſt, a 
liſtened to. Carry theſe with you to the 
bar, to the pulpit, or to any public aſſem- 
bly; let theſe be the foundation of your 
manner of — ques. there; and you will 
take the ſureſt method of rendering your 
delivery both agreeable and perſuaſive. 


I have ſaid, Let theſe cenverſation tones 


be the foundation of public pronunciation; 
for, on ſome occaſions, ſolemn public ſpeak- 
ing requires them to be exalted beyond the 
ftrain of common diſcourſe. In a formal, 
MNudied oration, the elevation of the ſtyle, 
and the harmony of the ſentences, prompt, 
almoſt neceſſarily, a modulation of voice 
more rounded, and bordering more upon 
muſic, than converſation admits. This gives 
riſe to what is called, the Declaiming 
Manner. But _ this mode of pro- 
nunciation runs conſiderably beyond ordi- 
nary diſcourſe, yet ſtill it muſt have, for its 
baſis, the natural tones of grave and dig- 
nified converſation. I muſt obſerve, at the 
Aame time, that the conſtant indalgence of 
a declamatory manner, is not favourable 
either to good compoſition, or good deli- 
very; and is in hazard of betraying public 
ſpeakers into that monotony of tone and ca- 
dence, which is ſo generally complained of. 
Whereas, he who forms the general run of 
his delivery = a ſpeaking manner, is not 
likely ever to become diſagreeable through 
monotony. He will have the ſame natural 
variety in his tones, which a perſon has-in 
converſation. Indeed, the perfection of 
delivery requires both theſe different man- 
ners, that of ſpeaking 
eaſe, and that of declaiming with ſtatelineſs 
and dignity, to be poſſeſſed by one man; 
and to be employed by him, according as 
the different parts of his diſcourſe require 
either the one or the other. This is a per- 
fection which — pant fad — 3 
the greateſt ublic ers allowing 
per — Loney bs be formed altogether ac- 
cidentally, according as ſome turn of voice 
appears to them moſt beautiful, or ſome 


artificial model has caught their fancy ; and - 


INTRODUCTION. 


nunciation, which they can never vary. 


. moſt to be 


with livelineſs and 


acquiring, by this means, a habit of pro- 


But the capital direction, which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, is, to copy the proper 
tones for expreſſing every ſentiment from 
thoſe which nature dictates to us, in conver- 
ſation with others; to ſpeak always with 
her voice; and not to form to ourſelves a 
fantaſtic public manner, from an abſurd 
fancy of its being more beautiful than a 
natural one *. 1 

It now remains to treat of Geſture, or 
what is called Action in public diſcourſe. 
Some nations animate their words in com- 
mon converſation, with many more motions 
of the body than others do. The French 
and the Italians are, in this reſpect, much 
more ſprightly than we. But there is no 


nation, hardly any perſon ſo phlegmatic, as 


not to accompany their words with ſome 
actions and geſticulations, on all occaſions, 
when they are much in earneſt, It is 
therefore unnatural in a public ſpeaker, it 
is inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs and ſe- 
riouſneſs which he ought to ſhew in all af- 
fairs of moment, to remain quite unmoved 
in his outward appearance; and to let the 
words drop from his mouth, without any 
expreſſion of meaning, or warmth in his 
geſture, : 
The fundamental rule as to propriety of 
action, is undoubtedly the ſame with what 
I gave as to 2 of tone. Attend to 
the looks and geſtures, in which earneſtneſs, 
indignation, compaſſion, or any other emo- 
tion, diſcovers ſelf to moſt advantage in 
the common intercourſe of, men; and let 
theſe be your model. Some of theſe looks 
and geſtures are common to all men; and 
there are alſo certain peculiarities of man- 
ner which diſtinguith every individual. A 
ublic ſpeaker muſt take that manner which 
is moſt natural to himſelf. For it is here juſt, 
as in tones. It is not the buſineſs of a 
ſpeaker to form to himſelf a certain ſet of 
motions and geſtures, which he thinks moſt- 
becoming and agreeable, and to prattile. 


* « Loquere,” (ſays an author of the laſt cen» 
tury, who has written a Treatiſe in Verſe, de. 
Geſtu et Voce Oratoris) : # 


=—& Loquere; hoc vitium commune, loquatur 

Ut nemo; at tens declamaret omnia voce. 

« Tu „ hominum ; Boat & latrat 
e * 


« Ille ululat ; rudit hie (fari ſi talia dignum ef) ;- 
Non hominem vox ulla ſonat ratione loguen- 
tem.“ 4 b 

Joaxxzs Luc as, de Geſtu et Voce, 
ke) L.. II. Paris 1673. 
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theſe in public, without their having any 
correſpondence to the manner which is na- 
tural to him in private, His geſtures and 


motions ought all to carry that kind of ex- 


reffion which nature has dictated to him; 
and, unleſs this be the caſe, it is impoſſible, 
by means of any ſtudy, to avoid their ap- 
pearing ſtiff and forced. 
However, although nature muſt be the 
round-work, I admit that there is room 
1n this matter for ſome ſtudy and art. For 
many perſons are naturally ungraceful in 
the motions which they make; and this un- 
racefulneſs might, in part at leaſt, be re- 
— by application and care. The 
ſtudy of action in public ſpeaking, conſiſts 
chiefly in guarding againſt awkward and 
diſagreeable motions, and in learning to 
7 — ſuch as are natural to the ſpeaker, 
in the moſt becoming manner. For this 
end, it has been adviſed by writers on this 
ſubject, to practiſe before a mirror, where 
one may ſee, and judge of his own geſtures. 
But I am afraid, — are not always the 
beſt judges of the gracefulneſs of their own 
motions: and one may declaim long e- 
nough before a mirror, without correcting 
any of his faults. The judgment of a 
friend, whoſe good taſte they can truſt, will 
be found of much greater advantage to be- 
Wee than any mirror they can uſe. 
ith regard to particular rules concerning 
action and geſticulation, Quinctilian has de- 
livered a great many, in the laſt chapter of 
the 11th Book of his Inſtitutions ; and all 
the modern writers on this ſubje& have done 
little elſe but tranſlate them. I am not of 
opinion, that ſuch rules, delivered either by 
the voice or on paper, can be of much uſe, 
unleſs perſons ſaw them exemplified before 
their eyes *, | 


* The few following hints only I ſhall adven- 
ture to throw out, in caſe they may be of any ſer- 
vice. When ſpeaking in public, one ſhould ſtudy to 
preſerve as much dignity a poſſible in the whole 
attitude of the body. An erect poſture is gene- 


rally to be choſen ; ſtanding firm, ſo as to have the 


fulleſt and freeſt command of all his motions; any 
inclination which is uſed, ſhould be forwards to- 
wards the hearers, which is a natural expreffion of 
earneſtneſs. As for the countenance, the chief 
rule is, that it ſhould correſpond with the nature 
of the diſcourſe, and when no particular emotion 
is expreſſed, a ſerious and manly look is always the 
beſt. The eyes ſhould never be fixed clofe on any 
one object, but move eaſily round the audience. 
In the motions made with the hands, confiſts the 


chief part of geſture in ſpeaking. The Ancients, 
condemned all motions performed by the left hand . 


alone; but I am not ſenſible, that theſe are always 
offenſive, though it is natural for the right hand to 
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I ſhall only add further on this head 
that in order to ſucceed well in delivery, 
nothing is more neceſſary than for a ſpeaker 
to guard againſt a certain flutter of ſpirits, 
which is peculiarly incident to thoſe who ' 
begin to ſpeak in public. He muſt endea- * 
vour above all things to be recolle&ed, and 
maſter of himſelf. For this end, he will 
find nothing of more uſe to him, than to 
ſtudy to become wholly engaged in his 
ſubject; to be poſſeſſed with a ſenſe of its. ' 
importance or ſeriouſneſs ; to be concerned 
much more to perſuade than to pleaſe. He 
will generally pleaſe moſt, when pleaſing is , 
not his ſoul nor chief aim. This rs the 
rational and proper method of raiſing one's 
ſelf above that timid and baſhful regard to 
an audience, which is ſo ready to — 
a ſpeaker, both as to what he is to ſay, 
and as to his manner of ſaying it. 

I cannot conclude, without an earneſt 
admonition to guard againſt all affectation, 
which 1s the certain rum of good delivery, 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your 
own; neither imitated from another, nor 
aſſumed upon ſome imaginary model, which 
is unnatural to you. Whatever is native, 
even though accompanied with ſeveral de- 
fects, yet is likely to pleaſe; becauſe it 


ſhows us a man; becauſe it has the ap- 


arance of coming from the heart. 
hereas, a delivery attended with ſeveral 
acquired graces and beauties, if it be not 
eaſy and free, if it betray the marks of art 
and affectation, never fails to diſguſt, To 
attain any extremely correct, and perfectly 
race ful delivery, is what few can expect; 
o many natural talents being requiſite to 
concur in forming it. But to attain, What 
as to the effect is very little inferior, a for- 
cible and perſuaſive manner, is within the 


be more frequently employed. Warm emotions 
demand the motion of both hands correſponding 
together. But whether one geſticulates with ons 
or with both hands, it is an important rule, that” 
all his motions ſhould be free and eaſy. Narrow 
and ſtraitened movements arg generally ungrace- 
ful; for which reaſon, motions made with the 
hands are directed to proceed from the ſhoulder," 
rather than from the elbow.» Perpendiculer 
movements too with the hands, that is, in the 
ſtraight line up and down, which Sbakeſpearegin. 
Hamlet, calls, “ ſawing the air with the hand,“ 
are ſeldom good. Oblique motions are, ih general, 
the moſt graceful. ' Too ſudden and nitnble = 
tions ſhould be likewiſe avoided. Earneſtueſs can 
be fully expreffed without them... Shakeſpear's: 
dire&tions on this head, are full of goad{epſe 3- 
« uſe all gently,” ſays he, © and in the very tor» 
« rent and tempeſt of paſſion, acquire a tempe- 
« rance that may give it ſmoothneſs,” - I 


power 
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and ſupported alſo by the exterior, yet im- 


er of moſt perſons; if they will only un- 
— falſe and corrupt habits; if they will 
allow themſelves to follow nature, and will 
2 in public, as they do in private, when 
y ſpeak in earneſt, and from the heart. 
If one has naturally any groſs defects in his 
voice or geſtures, he begins at the wrong 
end, if he attempts at-reforming-them only 
when he is to ſpeak in public: he ſhould 
- begin with rectifying them in his private 
manner of ſpeaking ; and then carry to the 
public the right habit he has formed. For 
when a ſpeaker is engaged in a publie diſ- 
courſe, he ſhould 2 then eniploying his 
attention about his manner, or thinkin 
of his tones and his geſtures. If he be ſo 
employed, ſtudy and affectation will ap- 
. Heought to be then quite in earneſt; 
wholly occupied with his qubject and his 
ſentiments; leaving nature, and previouſſy 
formed habits, to prompt and ſuggeſt his 
manner of delivery. 


— — .ᷣ. — — 
II. 
Means of improving in Eloguence. 
I have now treated fully of the different 


kinds of public ſpeaking, of the compoſi- 


tion, and -of the delivery of a diſcourſe. 
Before I finiſh this ſubject, it may be of uſe 
to ſuggeſt ſome things concerning the pro- 
pereſt means of improvement in the art of 
public ſpeaking, and the molt neceſſary 
ſtudies for that purpoſe. 

To be an eloquent ſpeaker, in the proper 
ſenſe of the word, is tar from being either 
a common or an eaſy attainment. Indeed, 
to. compoſe a florid harangue on ſome po- 
pular topic, and to deliver it ſo as to amuſe 
an audience, is a matter not very difficult. 
But though ſome praiſe be due to this, yet 
the idea, which I have endeavoured to give 
A eloquence, is much higher. It is a great 
exertion of the human powers. It is the 
art of being perſuaſive and commanding ; 
the art, not of pleaſing the fancy merely, 
but of ſpeaking both to the underſtanding 
and to the heart; of intereſting the hearers 
in ſuch a degree, as to ſeize #nd carry them 
along with us; and to leave them with a 
deep and ſtrong impreſſion of what they 
have heard. How many talents, natural 
and acquired, muſt concur for carrying this 
to perfection! A ſtrong, lively, and warm 
imaginatiop; n ſenſibility of heart, 


joined with ſoſid judgment, good ſenſe, and 


preſence of mind; all improved by great 


and long attention to ſty le and compoſition 3 


portant qualifications, of a graceful man- 
ner, a — not ungainly, and a full and 
tuneable voice. How little reaſon to won- 
der, that a perfect and accompliſhed orator 
ſhould be one of the characters that is moſt 
rarely to be found! 


Let us not deſpair, however. Between 


mediocrity and perfection there is a very 


wide interval. There are many interme- 


diate ſpaces, which may be filled up with 
honour ; and the more rare and difficult 
that complete perfection is, the greater is 


the honour of approaching to it, though we 


do not fully attain it. The number of 


orators who ſtand in the higheſt claſs is, 


perhaps, ſmaller than the number of poets 


who are foremoſt in poetic fame; but the 


ſtudy of oratory has this advantage above 
that of poetry, that, in poetry, one muſt be 
an eminently good performer, or he is not 
ſupportable; 

—————Mediocribus eſſe poctis 

Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere co- 

lumne *. 

In Eloquence this does not hold. re 
one — ſſeſs a moderate ret ret, 
dignity. | 
many different forms; plain and fimple, 
as well as high and pathetic; and a genius 
that cannot reach the latter, may ſhine 
with much reputation and uſefulneſs in 
the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute moſt to 
form an orator, is a trifling enquiry. In all 
attainments whatever, nature muſt be the 
prime agent. She muſt beſtow the origi- 


nal talents. She muſt ſow the ſeeds; .but 


culture is requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds 


to perfection. Nature 'muſt always have 
done ſomewhat ; but a great deal will always ' 


be left to be done by art. This is certain, 


that ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſſary , 


for the improvement of natural genius in 
oratory, than they are in poetry. What I 


mean is, that though poetry be capable of 
receiving affiſtance from critical art, yet a 


poet, without any aid from art, by the force 


of genius alone, can riſe higher than a pub- 
lic ſpeaker.can do, who has never given at- 

( fition, 

and delivery. Homer formed himſelf; De- 
moſthenes and Cicero were formed by the 


tention to the rules of- Ryle, c 


help of much labour, and of many aſſiſt- 


ances derived from the labour of others. * 
For God and man, and lettered poſt denies, : 


That poets ever are of middling ſize 


Faaters 


After 


loquence admits of a great 


a 2 
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After theſe inary obſervations, let 
us proceed to the main deſign of this lec- 
ture; to treat of the means to be uſed for 
improvement in eloquence. 

In the firſt place, what ſtands higheſt in 
the order of means, is perſonal character 
and diſpoſition. In order to be a truly ela- 
quent or perſuaſive ſpeaker, nothing is 
more neceſſary than to be a virtuous man. 
This was a favourite poſition among the 


« efſe nifi virum bonum. To find any 
ſuch connection between virtue and one of 
the higheſt liberal arts, muſt give pleaſure ; 


this is not a mere topic of declamation, but 
that the cbnnection here alledged, is un- 
doubtedly founded in truth and reaſon, 
For, conſider firſt, Whether any thing 
contributes more to perſuaſion, than the opi- 
nion which we entertain of the probity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, candour, and other good moral 


perſuade ? Theſe give weight and force to 
every thing which he utters; nay, they add- 
a beauty to it; they diſpoſe us to hſten with- 
attention and pleaſure; and create a ſecret 
partiality un favour of that fide which he 
eſpouſes. Whereas, if we entertain a ſuſ- 
picion of craft and diſingenuity, of a cor- 
rupt, or a baſe mind, in the ſpeaker, his 
eloquence loſes all its real effect. It may 
entertain and amuſe; but it is viewed as 
artifice, as trick, 25 the play only of ſpeech; 
and, viewed in this light, whom can it per- 
ſuade? We even read a book with more 
pleaſure, when we think favourably of its 
author; but when we have the living ſpeak- 
er before our eyes, addrefling us perſonally 
on ſome ſubject of importance, the opinion 
we entertain of his character muſt have a 
much more powerful effect. 

But, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that this relates 
only to the character of virtue, which one 
may maintain, without being at bottom a 
truly worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that, beſides the weight which it adds to 
character, real virtue operates alſo in other 
ways, to the advantage of eloquence. 

Firſt, Nothing is ſo favourable as virtue 
to the proſecution of honourable ſtudies. It 
prompts 4 geperogs emulation to excel; it 
mures to induſtry; it leaves the mind va- 
cant and free, maſter of itſelf, diſencum- 
bered of thoſe bad paſſions, and diſengaged 
from choſe mean purſuits, which have ever 
been found the greateſt enemies to true 
proficiency.” Qunctilian has touched this 
conſideration very properly: © Quod fi 


ancient rhetoricians: © Non poſſe oratorem 


and it can, I think, be clearly ſhewn, that 


qualities of the E who endeavours to 
e 
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« agrorum nimia cura, et ſollicitior reĩ fa 
« miliaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas, 
« et dati ſpectaculis dies, multum ſtudii 
« auferunt, quid putamus facturas cupidi 
« tatem, avaritiam, invidiam ? Nihil enim 
« eſt tam occupatum, tam multiforme, tot 
« ac, tam variis affectibus conciſum, atque 
« laceratum, quam mala ac improba mens. 
« Quis inter hc, literis, aut ulli bons 
« arti, locus? Non hercle magis quam 
« frugibus, in terra ſentibus ac rubis oc 
40 cupata * 22 ; 
But, beſides this conſideration, there is 
another of ſtill higher importance, though. 
L am not ſure of its being attended to as 
much as it deſerves; namely, that from the 
fountain of real and genuine virtue, are: 
drawn thoſe ſentiments which will ever be 
moſt powerful in affecting the hearts of 
others. Bad as the world is, nothing has 
ſo great and univerſal a command over the: 
minds of men as virtue. No kind of lan- 
guage is ſo generally underſtood, and fo: 
powerfully felt, as the native language of 
worthy and virtuous feelings. e only, 
therefore, who poſſeſſes theſe full and ſtrong. 
can ſpeak properly, and in its own lan- 
guage, to the heart. On all great ſubjecta 
and occaſions, there is a dignity, there. is: 
an energy in noble ſentiments, which is 
overcoming and - irreſiſtible. They give 
an ardour and a flame to one's —— 
which ſeldom fails to kindle a like flame in 
thoſe who hear; and which, more than any 
other cauſe, beſtows on eloquence that 
power, for which it is famed, of ſeizing 
and tranſporting an audience. Here art 
and imitation will not avail. An aſſumed 
character conveys nothing of this powerful 
warmth. It is only a native and unaffected 
glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the 
emotion to others. Hence the moſt re- 
nowned orators, ſuch as Cicero and De- 
moſthenes, were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
ſome of the high virtues, as public ſpirit and 
zeal for their country, than for eloquence. 


* « Tf the'management of an eſtate, if anxious 
« attention to domeſtic ceconomy, a paſſion for 
« hunting, or whole days given up to public 
« places and amuſements, conſume ſo much time 
« that is due to ſtudy, how much greater waſte 
« muſt be occaſioned by liceatious deſires, avarice, 
« or envy! Nothing is ſo much hurried and agi- 
« tated, ſo contradictory to itſelf, or ſo violently 


« torn and ſhattered by c paſſions, 2 2 
« had heart. Amidſt he rn which it. 
« produces, what room is left for the cultiva on 
« of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art ? 
« No more, aſſuredly, than there is for the growth 
« of corn in a field that is over- run with thorns 
« and brambles.“ 

Beyond 


* 
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Beyond doubt, to theſe virtues their elo- Such a diſpoſition beſpeaks one not very 


quence owed much of its effect; and thoſe 
orations of theirs, in which there breathes 
moſt of the virtuous and magnanimous ſpi- 
Tit, are thoſe which have moſt attracted the 
admiration of ages, 

Nothing, therefore, is more neceſſary for 
thoſe who would excel in any of che higher 
kinds of oratory, than to cultivate habits of 
the ſeveral virtues, and to refine and im- 

rove all their moral feelings. Whenever 
theſe become dead, or callous, they may 
be affured, that on every great occaſion, 
they will ſpeak with leſs power, and leſs 
ſucceſs. The ſentiments and diſpoſitions 
2n99 wget requiſite for them to cultivate, 
are the following'; the love of juſtice and 
order, and indignation at inſolence and op- 
preſſion; the love of honeſty and truth, and 

— of fraud, meanneſs, and cor- 
ruption; magnanimity of ſpirit; the love 


of liberty, of cheir country and the public; 


zeal for all great and noble deſigns, and 
reverence for all worthy and heroic cha- 
rafters. A cold and ſceptical turn of mind 

extremely adverſe to eloquence ; and no 
leſs ſo, is that cavilling diſpoſition which 
takes pleaſure in depreciating what is great, 


and ridiculing what is generally admired.” 


likely to excel in any thing; but leaſt of 
all in oratory. A true orator ſhould be a 
rſon of generous ſentiments, of warm 
eelings, and of a mind turned towards the 
admiration of all thoſe great and high ob- 
jects which mankind are naturally formed 
to admire, Joined with the manly virtues, 
he ſhould, at the ſame time, poſſeſs ſtrong 
and tender ſenſibility to all the injuries, 
diſtreſſes, and ſorrows, of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; a heart that can eaſily relent ; that 
can readily enter into the circumſtances of 
others, and can make their caſe his own. 
A proper mixture of courage, and of mo- 
deity, muſt alſo be ſtudied by every public 
ſpeaker. Modeſty is eſſential; it is al- 
ways, and juſtly, fuppoſed to be a conco- 
mitant of merit; and every appearance of 
it is winning and prepoſſeſſing. But mo- 
deſty ought not to run into exceſſive timi. 
dity. Every public ſpeaker ſhould be able 
to reſt ſomewhat on himſelf ; and to aſſume 
that air, not of ſelf-complacency, but of 
firmneſs, which beſpeaks a conſciouſneſs of 
his being thoroughly perſuaded of the truth 
or juſtice, of what he delivers; a circum- 
ſtance of no ſmall conſequence for making 
impreſſion on thoſe who hear. 
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-BOOK THE FIRST. „„ 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, | 


"#s 


e Pim of Men, ibn Pi he py onal WR © 


271 niſhed, he beckoned to me, and, by the 
Nile fifth day of the moon, Which, waving of his hand, directed me to ap- 
according to the cuſtom of my proach the place where he ſat, I 
forefathiers, I always keep holy, with. that reyerence which is duet 
able having waſhed myſelf, and offered 
p my er devotions, I aſcended the ſubdued by ns IP 
25 halls of Bagdat, in order to paſs the heard, I fell 22 2 at his feet, and 
of the day in 1 and prayer, The genius ſmiled, upon me with a 2 
As I was hare B myſelf on the tops of compaſſion and affability that 
the mountains, I fell into a ras con- him to my imagination, and at once 
templation on ty vanity of human life; pelled all the fears and apprehenſions — 4 
and paſſing from one thought to another, which I approached him. He va, 
Sure Ys Jaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and. from the-ground, and taking m 2 
life a dam, WB I was thus müſüng, 1 hand, Nuts. faid he, I have 
4 my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock 
that was not far from me, where I diſcc- 
vered one in the habit of a ſiepherd, with. 
a little muſieal inſtrument in bis hand. As 


rior nature; ve Baie 


in thy ſoliloquies; follow me. 2 
18 de led me to the det 
of the rock, and placing me on the ti 
it Caſt thy eyes caſtward, ſaid he, an 


and to N. The ſound of it valley, and a rodigjous tide of ger - 
Was bean ply up and wrought into : ling throug kit Th ch6 ſeeſt. 
variety of tunes that were inexprefibly me. ſaid he, is * vale le miſery ; 1 e | 
ory altogether different from any of water that thou ſeeſt, is part of the | 
vr, 4 — they put me in tide of eternity. What the rely BY 
of thole Artery, $ that are played I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of 


2277 ted fouls o men u iſt at one end, and again loſeg e {oY 
arid ee on tem. : N What thou fe 
* qualify ſaid he, is that portion of Wanne br 


My ber a 4 away in ſecret ra rr g from the beginning of the 

I had bees told, that the = its corſurimation, Examine now, 
fore me w e haunt of a genius; be, this ſea that is bounded with ror 
that ſeve been entertained with that at bach ends and tell me what thou da. 


muſic; who. had- paſſed by it, but never vereſt in it, I ſee a held gs, IEA; hace: 

h before made the midſt of the ti The brid e 
bent eh N by F | 950 ſeek, ſaid he, is human life; conſider 
thoughts, U ribs Nr . bre far 


2 | DO THEFIRSE. -. © v 


vey. of ĩt, I found that it conſiſted of three- 
ſcore ten entire arches, with ſeveral 
broken arches, which, added to thoſe that 
were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the atches, 


the genius told me that this bridge conſiſt- 


ed at firſt of a thouſand arches ; but that a 
2 flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the 

idge in the ruinous condition I now be- 
held it: but tell me further, ſaid he, what 


thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of 


people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it. As I 
looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of 
the paſſengers dropping through the bridge 
into the great tide that flowed underneath 
it ; and upon further examination, per- 
ceived.ghere were innumerable trap-doors 
that — in the bridge, which 
the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but 
they fell through them.into the tide, and 
immediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden 
pit-falls were ſet very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of 
people no ſooner broke through the 
cloud, nut many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but multiplied and lay cloſer together 
towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. | 
There were indeed ſome perſons, but 
their number was very ſmall, that conti- 


nued a kind of hobbling march on the 


broken arches, but fell through one after 

another, being quite tired and ſpent with 

ſo long a walk. | 

- I paſſed ſome time in the contempla- 

tion of this wonderful ſtrufture, and the 
eat variety of objects which it preſented. 
y heart was filled with a deep melan- 


| Choly, to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly 


in the midſt of mirth and jollity, and catch- 
ing at every thing that ſtood by them, to 
fave themſelves. Some were looking u 
towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſ- 
ture, and, in the midſt of a ſpeculation, 
ſtumbled and fell out of ſight. Multitudes 
were very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles, 
that glittered in their eyes, and danced be- 
fore them; but often, when they thought 
themſelves within the reach of them, their 
footing failed, and down they ſunk. In 
this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome 
with ſcimitars in their hands, and others 
with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap- 
goors which did not ſeem to he in their 
La. and which they might hare eſcaped 
they not been thus forced upon them. 


„ The genius ſecing me indulge myſelf. 


in this melancholy proſpect, told me I 
had dwelt long enough upon it : Take 
thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell 
me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not 
comprehend, Upon looking up, What 
mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the 
bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to 
time? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cor- 
morants, and, among many other feathered 
creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches. Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, 
avarice, ſuperltition, deſpair, love, with 
the like cares and paſſions that infeſt hu- 
man life, a: 
I here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, ſaid I, 
man was made in vain ! how 1s he given 
away to miſery and mortality ! tortured in 
life, and ſwallowed up in death! The 
genius being moved with compaſſion to- 
wards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a 
roſpect. Look no more, ſaid he, on man 


in the firſt ſage of his exiſtence, in his ſet- 


ting out for eternity ; but caſt thine eye 
on that thick miſt into which the tide bears 
the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall 
into it, I directed my fight as I was or- 
dered, and (whether or no the good genius 
ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural force, 
or diflipated part of the miſt that was be- 
fore too thick for the eye to penetrate) I 
ſaw the valley opening at the farther end, 


and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 


that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midſt of it, and dividing 1t 
into two equal parts. The clouds ſtill 
reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I 
could diſcover nothing in it: but the other 
appeared to me a vaſt ocean, planted with 
innumerable iſlands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that 
ran among them. I could ſee perſons dreſ- 
ſed in glorious habits, with garlands u 

their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying 
down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting 


on beds of flowers; and could hear a con- 


fuſed harmony of finging birds, falling 
waters, human voices, - muſical inſtru- 
ments. Gladneſs grew in me at the diſ- 
covery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed 
for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly 
away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the ge- 
nius told me there was no paſſage to them 
except through the gates of death that l 
ſaw . opening every moment upon. the 
bridge, Toe iſlands, ſaid he, that = 
X 2882 
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b freſh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears 
ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more 
in number than the ſands on the ſea-ſhote; 
— are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fur- 
ther than thine eye; or even thine imagi- 
nation, can extend itſelf, Theſe are the 
manfions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degree and kinds of vir- 
tue in which they excelled, are diſtributed 
among theſe ſeveral iſlands; which abound 
with pleaſures of different kinds and de- 
grees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfec- 
tions of thoſe who are ſettled in them; 
every illand is a paradife accommodated to 
its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
O Mirza, habitations worth contending 
for ? Does life appear miſerable, that gives 
opportunities of earning ſuch a re- 
ward ? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? 
Think not man was made in vain; who 
has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him.==l 
— with inexpreilible pleaſure on theſe 
ppy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, Shew me 
now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie 
hid under thoſe dark clouds, which cover 
the ocean on the other fide of the rock of 
adamant, The genius making me no an- 
ſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to 
him a ſecond time, but I found that he had 
left me : I then turned again to the viſion 
which I had been ſo long contemplating ; 
but inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw no- 
thing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 
with oxen, ſheep, and camels, grazing upon 
the ſides of it. _ Spedtator, 


5 2. The Voyage of Life; an Allegory. 

Life,“ ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in 
the progreſs of which we are perpetually 
changing our ſcenes : we firſt leave child- 
hood behind us, then youth, then the years 


of ripened manhood, then the better or 
more pleaſing part of old age. The per- 
uſal of this >) ron having excited in me a 
train of reflections on the tate of man, the 
inceſſant fluftuation of his wiſhes, the gra- 
dual change of his diſpoſition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtleſſneſs with which 
he floats along the ſtream of time, I ſunk 
into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and, 
on a ſudden, found my ears filled with the 
tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the 
ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and 
the daſh of waters. 

My aftoniſhunent for a time repreſſed. 


my curioſity ; but ſoon recovering myſelf 
ſo far as to enquire whither we were going, 
and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour 
and confuſion ; I was told that they were 
launching out into the ocean of Life z that 
we had already paſſed the ſtreights of in- 
fancy, in which multitudes ha periſhed, 
ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their 
veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, 


or A of thoſe who undertook to 


ſteer them ; and that we were now on the 
main ſea, abandoned to the winds and bil- 
lowsz without any other means of iecuri 
than the care of the pilot, whom it was al- 
ways in our power to chuſe, among great 
numbers that offered their dire and 
aſſiſtance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagÞr- 
neſs ; and, firſt turning my eyes behind 
me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through flowery 
iflands, which every one that failed along 
ſeemed to behold with pleaſure 3 but no 
ſooner touched, than the current, which, 
though not noiſy or turbulent, was yet ir- 
reſiſtible, bore him away. Beyond theſe 
iſlands, all was darkneſs ; nor could any of 
the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which 
he firſt embarked. X 

Before me, and on either fide, was an 
expanſe of waters violently agitated, and 
covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the molt 

rſpicacious eyes could ſee but a little way. 

t appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools, for many ſunk unexpeRtedly while 
they were courting the gale with full ſails, 
__ inſulting thoſe whom they had left be- 
hind. So numerous, indeed, were the dan- 
gers, and fo thick the darkneſs, that no 


caution could confer ſecurity. Yet there 


were many, who, by falſe intelligence, be · 
trayed their followers into whi $, or 
by violence puſhed thoſe whom they found 
in their way againſt the rocks, | 


The current was invariable and inſur- 


mountable; but though it was impoſible to 
fail againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent 
as to allow no opportunities for dexterity 
or courage, fince, though none could re- 
treat back from danger, yet they might 
often avoid it by oblique direction. 
It was, however, not very common to 
ſteer with much care or prudence; for, by 
ſome univerſal infatuation, every man 


E to think himſelf ſafe, though he * X 


conſorts every moment ſinking round 
hy ones ny; Gone Ons 


over them, than their fate and their miſ- 


conduct were forgotten; the vo was 
+ £5 5 1 
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purſued with the ſame jocund confidence; 
every man congratulated himſelf upon the 
ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed him - 
ſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his 
friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the 
rocks on which he was daſhed : nor was it 
often obſerved that the ſight of a wreck 
made any man change his. courſe ; if he 
turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot 
the rudder, and left himfelf again to the 
diſpoſal of chance. | 

This negligence did not proceed from 
indifference, or from wearinets of their pre- 
ſent condition; for not one of thoſe who 
thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when 


de was ſinking, to call loudly upon his aſ- 


ſogates for thar help which could not now 
be given him: and many ſpent their laſt 
moments in cautioning others againſt the 
folly by which they were intercepted in the 
midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence 
was ſometimes praiſed, bur their admoni- 
tions were unregarded. 

The veſſels in which we had embarked, 
being confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence 
of the ſtream of life, were viſibly impaired 
in the courſe of the voyage, ſo that every 
paſſenger was certain, that how long ſo- 
ever he might, by favourable accidents, or 
by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he 
muſt ſink at laſt. 

This neceſſity of periſhing might have 
been expected to ſadden the gay, and in- 
timidate the daring, at leaſt to keep the 
melancholy and timorous in perpetual tor- 
rhents, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications 
which nature offered them as the ſolace of 
their labours; yet in effect none ſeemed 
leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to 
whom it was moſt dreadful; they all had 
the art of concealing their danger from 


themſelves; and thoſe who knew their in- 


ability to bear the ſight of the terrors that 
embarraſſed their way, took care never to 
look forward, but found ſome amuſement 
of the preſent moment, and generally en- 
tertained themſelves by playing with Hope, 
who was the conſtant aſſociate of the voy- 
age of Life. 

Vet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, 
even to thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, 
was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but that 
they ſhould ſink laſt ; and with this pro- 
miſe every one was ſatisfied, though he 


laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe 


it. Hope, indced, apparently mocked the 
credulity of her companions ; for, in pro- 
portion as their veſlels grew leaky, the 


redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and 
none were more buſy in making provifions 
for a long voyage, than they whom all 
but themſelves ſaw likely to periſh foon by 
irreparable decay. 

In the midit of the current of Life, was 
the gulph of Intemperance, a dreadful 
whirlpool, interſperſed” with rocks, of 
which the pointed crags were concealed 
under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which Eafe ſpreads couches 
of repoſe ; and with ſhades, where Plea- 
ſure warbled the ſong of invitation, With- 


in ſight of theſe rocks, all who failed on 


the ocean of Life muſt neceſſarily paſs. 
Reaſon indeed was always at hand to ſteer 
the paſſengers through a narrow outlet, by 
which they might eſcape ; but very few 
could, by her entreaties or remonſtrances, 
be induced to put the rudder into her hand, 
without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach 
ſo near unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that 
they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort 
evjoyment of that delicious region, after 
which they always determined to purſue 
their . without any other deviation. 
Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo 


far by theſe promiſes, as.to venture her 


charge within the eddy of the gulph of In- 
temperance, where, indeed, the circumvo- 
lution was weak, but yet interrupted the 
courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſen- 
ſible rotations, towards the centre. She 
then repented her temerity, and with all 
her force endeavoured to retreat ; but the 
draught of the guülph was generally too 
ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſſenger, 
having danced in circles with a pleaſing 
and giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelm- 
ed and loſt. "Thoſe few whom Reaſon was 
able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo 
many ſhocks upon the points which ſhot 
out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that th 
were unable to continue their courſe wit 
the ſame ſtrength and facility as before, 
but floated along timorouſly and feebly, 
endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered 
by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, 
by flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and 
innumerable expedients, always repining at 
their own folly, and warning others againſt 
the firſt approach of the gulph of Intem- 
perance. 

There were artiſts who profeſſed to re- 
pair the breaches and ſtop the leaks of the 
veſſels which had. been ſhattered on the 
rocks of Pleaſure. Many appeared to 
have great confidence in their ſkill, and 
ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from 

ſinking! 
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finking, who had received only a ſingle 
blow; but I remarked, that few veſſels 
laſted long which had been much repaired, 
nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves 
continued afloat longer than thoſe who had 
leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 

The only advantage which, in the voy- 
age of Lite, the cautious had above the 
negligent, was, that they ſunk later, and 
more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed forward 
till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in 
whoſe company they had iſſued from the 
ſtreights of infancy, periſh in the way, and 
at lait were overſet by a croſs breeze, with- 
out the toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of 
expectation, But ſuch as had often fallen 
againſt the rocks of Pleaſure, commonly 
ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended 
iong with the encroaching waters, and 
harraſſed themſelves by labours that ſcarce 
Hope herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate 
of the multitude about me, I was ſuddenly 
alarmed with an admonition from ſome 
unknown power, Gaze not idly upon 
others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. 
Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, 
when thou and they are equally endan- 
gered ?* I looked, and ſeeing the guiph 
of Intemperance before me, ſtarted and 
awaked. Ramòler 


$ 3- The Journey of a Day, a Pidbure of 


Human Life ; the Story of Obidab. 

Obidzh, the ſon of Abenſina, left the 
caravanſera early in the morning, and pur- 
ſued his journey through the plains of In- 
doſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 
reſt; he was animated with hope ; he was 
wcited by defire ; he walked ſwiftly for- 
ward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills 
gradually riſing before him. As he paſſed 
along, his ears were delighted with the 
morning fong of the bird of paradiſe, he 
was fanned by the laſt flutters of the ſink- 
ing breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by 
groves of ſpices ; he ſometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oak, mo- 
narch of the hills; and ſometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt 
daughter of the ſpring : all his ſenſes were 
gratihed, and all care was baniſhed from 
the heart, 

Thus he went on till the ſun approached 
his meridian, and the increaſing heat prey- 
ed 2 his ſtrength ; he 2 looked 
round about him for ſome more commo- 
dious path. He ſaw, on his right hand, 
® grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as 
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a ſign of invitation; he entered it, and 
found the coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly 
pleaſant. He did not, however, forget 
whither he was travelling, but found a 
narrow way bordered wich flowers, which 
appeared to have the ſame direction with 
the main road, and was pleaſed that, by 
this happy experiment, he had found means 
to unite pleaſure with bulineſs, and to gain 
the rewards of diligence, without ſufferin 
its fatigues. He, therefore, ſtill —. 
to walk for a time, without the leaſt re- 
miſſion of his ardour, except that he was 
ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the muſic of 
the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled in 
the ſhade, and ſometimes amuſed himſelf 
with plucking the flowers that covered the 
banks on either fide, or the fruits that 
hung upon the branches. At laſt the green 
path began to decline from its firſt ten- 
dency, and to wind among hills and thick - 
ets, cooled with fountains, and murmar- 
ing with water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed 
for a time, and began to conſider whether 
it were longer ſate to forſake the known 
and common track ; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its greateſt violence, 
and that the plain was duity and uneven, he 
reſolved to purſue the new path, which be 
ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the ground, 
and to end at laſt in the common road; 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he 
renewed his pace, though he ſuſpected that 
he was not gaining ground. This uneafi- 
neſs of his mind inclined him to lay hold 
on every new object, and give way to 
every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert 
him. He liſtened to every echo, he mount- 
ed every hill for a freſh proſpect, he turn- 
ed aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed him- 
ſelf with tracing the courſe of a gentle ri- 
ver that rolled among the trees, and wa- 
tered a large region with innumerable cir- 
cumvolutions. In theſe amuſements the 
hours paſſed away unaccounted, his'devia- 
tions had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. 
He ſtood penſive and confuſed, afraid to 
go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, yet 
conſcious that the, time of loitering was 
now paſt. While he was thus tortured with 


uncertainty, the ſky was overſpread with 


clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, 
and a ſadden tempeſt gathered round his 
head. He was now ronſed by his danger, 
to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly; he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt, 
when eaſe is conſulted ; he lamented the 
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unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and Teſpiſed the 
petty curioſity that led him on from trifle 
to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. | 
He now reſolved to da what remained 
yet in his payers to tread back the ground 
which he had paſſed, and try to find ſome 
ilue where the wood might open into the 
plain, He ptoſtrated himfelf on the ground, 
and commended his life ta the Lord of 
nature. He roſe with confidence and tran- 
quillity, and preſſed on with his ſabre in his 
hand, for the beaſts of the deſert were in 
mation, and on every hand were heard che 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ra- 
vage and expiration ; a'l the horrors of 
darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him ; the 
winds roared in the woods, and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills. $ 
Work's into ſudden rage by wint'ry ſhow'rs, 
po a the ſtecp lil the roaring torrent pours; 
he mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 
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Thus forlprn and diſtreſſed, he wander- 
ed through the wild, without knowing 
whither he was going, or whether he was 
every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or 
to deſtruction. At length, not fear, but 
labour, began to overcome him; his breath 
pu ſhort, and his knees trembled, and 

e was on the point of lying down in re- 
ſignation to his fate, when he beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a 
taper. He advanced towards the light, 
and- finding that it proceeded from the 
cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at 
the door, and cbtained admiſſion. The old 
man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he 
had collected for himſclf, on which Qbidah 
fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. 

When the repaſt was over, Tell me,“ 
ſaid the hermit, © by what chance thou haſt 
been brought hither ; I have' been now 
twenty years an inhabitant of the wilder- 
neſs, in which I never ſaw a man before.“ 
Obidah then related the occurrences of his 
. Journey, without any concealment or pal- 
liation. 1 

Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors 
and follies, the dangers and eſcape of chig 
day, fink deep into thy heart. Remem- 
ber, my ſon, that human life is the jour- 
ney of a day. We riſe in thc morping of 
youth, full of vigour, and full of 4 — 
tion; we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, 
with gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
on a while in the ſtrait road of piety towards 


the manſions of reſt, In a ſhort time wg 
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remit aur fervour, and endeavour to find 
ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome 
more eaſy means of pbtaining the ſame 
end, We then relax our vigour, and re- 
ſolye no longer to be terrified with crimes 
at a diſtance, but rely upon our own con- 
ſtancy, and venture to gpproach what we 
reſolye never to touch. We thus enter the 
bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades 
of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and 
vigilance ſubſides ; we are then willing ta 
enquire whether another advance cannot 
be made, and whether we may not, at 


leaſt, tyrn our eyes upon the gardens of 


pleaſure. We approach them with (cruple 
and heſitation ; we enter them, hut entex 
timorous and trembling, and ways ho 

to paſs through them without lof = 
road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep 


in our ſight, and to which we propoſe to 
return. But temptation . tempta- 
es us for 


tion, and one compliance Loy 
another; we in time loſe the 
innocence, and folace our diſquiet with 
ſenſual gratificatiqns, By degrees we lex 
fall the remembrange of our original in- 
tention, and quit the only adequate object 
of rational deſire. We entangle ourſelves 
in buſineſs, immerge ourſelyes in luxury, 
and rove throygh the labyrinths of i con- 
ſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age beging 
to invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety ob- 


ſtruct our way. We then look back upoy 


our lives with horror, with ſorrow, with 
repentance ;: and wiſh, but too offen vainly 


ppineſs of 


wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways of 


virtue, Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall 
learn from thy example not to deſpair, but 
ſhall remember, that though the day is 
paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, there yet 
remains one effort to he made ; that re- 
formation is neyer hopeleſs, nor ſincere en- 
deavours ever unaſliſted ; that tie wanderer 
_ at length return, after all his errors ; 
and that he who implores ſtrength and cou- 
rage from above, ſhall find danger and 
difficulty give way before kim, Go now, 
my ſon, to thy repole 3 commit thyſelf to 
the care of Omnipotence; and when the 
morning calls again to toil, begin anew 
thy journey and thy life, Rambler. 


$ 4+ The preſent Life to be conſidered only as 
it may conduce to the Happineſs of a futare 

A lewd young fellow * aged her- 
mit go by him barefoot, „Father, lays 
he, “ you are in a very miſcrable condition 


if there iz not anocher world,” « yy 
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ſon,” faid the hermit : „ bat what is thy 
condition if there is? Man 1s a creature 
deſigned for two different ſtates of being, 
or rather, for two different lives. His firſt 
life is ſhort and tranſient ; his ſecond, per- 
manent aud laſting. The queſtion we are 
all concerned in is this, In which of thoſe 
two lives is it our chief intereſt to make 
ourſelves happy ? or, in other words, whe- 
ther we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to our- 
ſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of a 
life which 1s uncertain and precarious, and, 
at its utmoſt length, of a very inconſider- 
able duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, 
and will never end ? Every man, upon the 
firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows very 
well'which : 

But however right we are- in theory, it is 
plain that, in practice, we adhere to the 
wrong ſide of the queſtion. We make pro- 
viſions for this life, as though it were never 
to have an end ; and for - other life, as 
though it were never to have a beginning, 

Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who 1s 
a ſtranger to human nature, accidentally 
alight upon the earth, and take a ſurvey 
of its inhabitants, what would his notions 
of us be ? Wguld not he think, that we are 
2 yo of beings made for quite different 
ends and purpoſes than what we really are ? 
Maſt not he imagine that we were placed 
in this world to get riches and honours ? 
Would not he think that jt was our duty 
to toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title? 
Nay, would not he belieye we were for- 
bidden poverty by threats of eternal pu- 
niſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 2 
ſures under pain of damnation? He would 
certainly imagine, that we were influenced 
by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to 
thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us, 
And truly, according to ſuch an imagina- 
tion, he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies 
of the moſt obedient creatures in the uni- 
verſe ; that we are conſtant to our duty; 
and that we keep a ſteady eye on the end 
for which we were ſent hither, 

But how great would be his aſtoniſh- 
ment, when he learnt that we were beings 
not deſigned to exiſt in this world above 
threeſcore and ten ye ss; and that the 
greateſt part of this buiy ſpecies fall ſhort 
even of that age ! How would he be loſt 
in horror and admiration, when he ſhould 
know that this ſer of creatures, who lay out 
all their endeavours for this life, which 
{carce deſerves the name of exiſtence; 


when, I fay,” he ſhould know that this fet 
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of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in 
another life, for which they make no pre- 
parations ? Nothing can be a greater diſ- 
grace to reaſon, than that men, who are 
1 of theſe two different ſtates of 

ing, ſhould be perpetually employed in 
providing for a life of threeſcore and ten 
years, and neglecting to make proviſion 
for that which, after many myriads of 
years, will be ſtill new, and ſtill beginning; 
eſpecially when we conlider that our en- 
deavours for making ourſelves great, or 
rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we 
place our happineſs in, may, after all, prove 
unſucceſsful ; whereas, if we conſtantly and 
ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves hap- 
py in the other life, we are ſure that our 
endeavours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall 
not be diſappointed of our hope. ; 

The following queſtion is Rarted by one 
of the ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole 
body of the earth were a great ball or maſs 
of the fineſt ſand, and that a ſingle grain 
or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihila- 
ted every thouſand years: Suppoſing then 
that you had it in your choice to be happy 
all the while 'this prodigious maſs of ſand 
was conſuming by this flow method till 
there was not a grain of it left, on condi- 
tion you were to be miſerable for ever after ; 
or ſuppoſing you might be happy for ever 
after, on condition you would be miſerable 
till the whole maſs of ſand were thus anni- 
hilated, at the rate of one ſand in a thou- 
ſand years: which of theſe two cafes would 
you make your choice? _ 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many 
thouſands of years are to the imagination 
as a kind of eternity, though in reahty they 
do not bear ſo great a proportion to that 
duration which is to follow them, as an 
unit does to the greateſt number which 
you can put together in figures, or as one 
of thoſe lands to the ſuppoſed heap. Rea- 
ſon therefore tells us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which would be the better 

art in this choice. However, as I have 
fore intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch” 
a caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, as 
to diſpoſe ſome perſons to fink under the 
conſideration of the great length of the 
firſt part of this duration, and of the great 
diſtance of that ſecond duration which is 
to ſucceed it. The mind, 1 fay, might 
ive itſelf up to that happineſs which is at 
5 conſidering that it is ſo very near, 
and that it would laſt ſo very long. But 
when the choice we actually have befcre' 
us is this, whether we will chuſe to be” 
B 4 happy 
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happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and 
ten years, nay, perhaps, of only twenty or 
ten years, I might ſay, of only a day or 
an hour, and miſerable to all eternity; or, 
on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort 
term of years, and happy for a whole 
eternity; · what words are faficient to ex- 
preſs that folly and want of conſideration 
which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong 
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8 5 _ rf _ even at the worſt, 
uppoſing (what ſeldom happens) that 
© an of 8 makes us mera in 
this life ; but if we ſuppoſe (as it gene- 
rally happens) that virtue will make us 
more happy, even in this life, than a con- 
trary courſe of vice; how can we ſufficient- 
ly admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe 
_ who are capable of making ſo ab- 
urd a choice! 7 : 
Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider 
this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
pineſs of the other, and chearfully ſacrifice 
the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe of an 
eternity. Spectator. 


$ 5. The Advantages of a good Education. 


I conſider an human ſoul without edu- 
cation like marble in the quarry, which 
ſhews none of its inherent beauties, until 
the {kill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 
lours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſco- 
vers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, aid vein, 


that runs through the body of it. Educa- 


tion, after the {ame manner, when it works 


upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 


latent virtue and perfection, which, with- 
out ſuch helps, are never able to make 
their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to 
change the alluſion ſo ſoon upon him, I 
ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to il- 
luſtrate the force of education, which Ariſ- 
totle has brought to explain his doctrine 
of ſubſtantial forms, when he tells us that 
a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; and 
that the art of the flatuary only clears 
away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, 
and the 1 0 onl Ends it. What ſculp- 
ture is to a block of marble, education is 


to an human ſoul. 1 the 
iſe, the good, or 


ſaint, or the hero, the 


the great man, very often lie hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper edu- 
cation might have diſ- interred, and have 
brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of ſa- 
vage nations, and with Contemplating thoſe 
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virtues which are wild and uncultivated ; 

to ſee courage exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, 

reſolution in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, 
tience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 

Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and 
appear in different kinds of actions, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs rectiſed 
and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of 
negroes, who upon the death of their maſ- 
ters, or upon c nging their ſervice, hang 
themſelves upon the next tree, as it fre- 
queritly happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fide- 
lity, though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dread- 
ful a manner? What might not that ſa- 
vage greatneſs of ſoul, which appears in 
theſe poor wretches on many occaſions, be 
raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And 
what colour of excuſe can there be for the 
contempt with which we treat this part of 
our ſpecies ; that we ſhould not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity; that 
we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine up- 
on the man who murders them ; nay, that 
we ſhould, as much as in us hes, cut them 
off from the proſpects of happineſs in ano- 
ther world, as well as in this, and deny 
them that which we look upon as the pro- 
per means for attaining it! 

It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſin 
to be born in thoſe parts of the worl 
where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, even 
in theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed 

rſons, who are but little above the inha- 

itants of thoſe nations of, which 1 have 
been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe who have 
had the advantages of a more liberal edu- 
cation, riſe above one another by ſeveral 
different degrees of perfection. For, to 
return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, 
we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be 
chipped, ſometimes roygh-hewn, and .but 
Juſt ſketched into an human figure ; ſome- 
times we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly 
in all his limbs and features ; ſometimes we 
find the figure wrought up to great ele- 
gancy ; but ſeldom meet with any to 
which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxateles 
could not give ſeveral nice touches and 
finiſhings.  Spedtator. 


$ 6. The Diſadv.» tages of @ bad Educa« 
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Sir, T was condemned by ſome diſaſ- | 


trous influence to be an only fon, born to 
the apparent proſpect of a large fortune, 
and allotted to my parents at that time 
life when ſatiety of common — al- 
. O 
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lows the mind to indulge parental affec- 
tion with greater intenſeneſs. My bi 
was celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, 
and dances, and bagpipes ; congratulations 
were ſent from every family within ten 
miles round ; and my parents diſcovered, 
in my firſt cries, ſuch tokens of future 
virtue and underſtanding, that they decla- 
red themſelves determined to devote the 
remaining part of life to my happineſs and 
the encreale of their eſtate, 
The abilities of my father and mother 
were not perceptibly unequal, and educa- 
ion had given neither much advanta 
pver the other. They had both kept good 
company, rattled in chariots, glittered in 
layhouſes, and danced at court, and were 
both expert in the games that were in their 
times called in as auxiliaries againſt the 
intruſion of thought. 

When there is ſuch a parity between 
two perſons aſſociated for life, the dejec- 
tion which the huſband, if he be not com- 
pletely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for want 
of ſuperiority, ſinks him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. 
My mamma therefore governed the family 
ithout controul ; and except that my fa- 
ther ſtill retained ſome authority in the 
ſtables, and now and then, after a ſuper- 
numerary bottle, broke a Jooking-glals. or 
hina-diſh to prove his ſovereignty, the 
hole courſe of the year was regulated by 
her direction, the ſervants received from 
her all their orders, and the tenants were 
ontinued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion. 
She therefore thought herſelf entitled to 
he ſuperintendance of her ſon's education; 
nd when my father, at the inſtigation of 
he parſon, faintly propoſed that I ſhould 
be ſent to ſchool, very poſitively tald him, 
hat ſhe would not ſuffer a fine child to be 
ruined ; that ſhe never knew any boys at 
grammar ſchool, that could come into 
room without bluſhing, or fit at the 
able without ſome aukward uneaſineſs ; 
hat they were always putting themſelves 
nto danger by boiſterous plays, or vitiat- 
ng their behaviour with mean company; 
nd that, for her part, ſhe would rather 
ollow me to the grave, than ſee me tear 
ny cloaths, and hang down my head, and 
reak about with dirty ſhoes and blotted 
zugers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat 
Incocked, | 
My father, who had no other end in his 
propoſal than to appear wiſe and manly, 

on acquieſced, ſince I was not to live by 
y learning ; for indeed, he had known 
ery few ſtudents that had not ſome ſtiff» 
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neſs in their manner. They thegefore 
agreed, that a domeſtic tutor ſhould be 
procured ; and hired an honeſt gentleman 
of mean converſation and narrow ſenti- 
ments, but whom having paſſed the com- 
mon forms of li education, im- 
plicitly concluded qualified to teach all that 
was to be learned from a ſcholar. He 
thought himſelf ſufficiently exalted by 
being placed at the ſame table with his 
pupil, and had no other view than to per- 
peruate his felicity by the utmoſt flexibility 
of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's opinions 
and caprices. He frequently took: awa 

my book, leſt I ſhould mope with too mu 

application, charged me never to write 
without turning up my ruffles, and gene- 
rally bruſhed my coat before he diſmiſſed 


me into the parlour. | 

He had no occafion to complain of too 
burthenſome an employment; for my 
mother very judiciouſly confidered, that 
I was not likely to grow politer in his 
company, and ſuffered me not to paſs any 


more time in his nt than my leſſon 
vired, When I was ſummoned to my 
ſhe enjoined me not to get any of my 


tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be avoided. 
I was every moment admoniſhed not to 
lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing . 
my hands like my tutor ; and once my 
mother very ſeriquſly deliberated upon his 
total diſmiſſion, becauſe I began, ſhe faid, 
to learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, 
and had his bend in my ſhoulders, and his 
totter in my gait. | 
Such, however, was her care, that I 
eſcaped all theſe depravities ; and when I 
was only twelve years old, had rid myſelf 
of every appearance of childiſh diffidence. 
TI was celebrated round the country for the 
petulance of my remarks, and the quick - 
neſs of my replies; and many a ſcholar 
five years older than myſelf, have I daſh- 
ed into confuſion by the ſteadineſs of my 
countenance, filenced by my readineſs of 
repartee, and tortured with envy by the 
addreſs with which I picked up a fan, pre- 
ſented a ſnuff-box, or received. an empty 
tea-cup. | 
At fourteen I was coi y ſkilled 
in all the niceties of dreſs, and I could 
not only enumerate all the variety of 
filks, and diſtinguiſh the product of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through 
a numerous company, and oblerve every 
deviation from. the reigning mode. . I was 
yaiverſally. ſkilful in all the changes of 
expenſive 
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expenſive finery ; but as every one, they 
ſay, has ſomething to which he is parti- 
cularly born, was eminently knowing in 
Bruſſels lace. 

The next year ſaw me advanced to the 
truſt and power of adjuſting the ceremo- 
mal of an aſſembly. All received their 
partners from my hand, and to me every 
ſtranger applied for introduction. My 
heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a 
tutor; who was rewarded with a ſmall an- 
nuity for life, and left me qualified, in my 
own opinion, to govern — 

In a ſhort time I came to London, and 
as my father was well known among the 
higher. claſſes of life, ſoon obtained ad- 
miſſion to the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies, 
and moſt crowded card-tables. Here I 
found myſelf univerſally careſſed and ap- 
plauded ; the ladies praiſed the fancy of 
my clothes, the beauty of my form, and 
the ſoftneſs of my voice; endeavoured in 


every place to force themſelves to my no- 


tice ; and invited, by a thouſand oblique 
ſolicitations, my attendance to the play- 
houſe, and my ſalutations in the Park. I 
was now happy to the utmoſt extent of 
my conception; I paſſed every pon 
in dreſs, every afternoon in viſits, an 
every night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, 
where neither care nor knowledge were 
ſuffered to moleſt us. 

After a few years, however, theſe de. 
lights became familiar, and I had leiſure 
to look round me with more attention, I 
then found that my flatterers had very little 
power to relieve the languor of ſatiety, or 
recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſement ; 
and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the 
ſphere of my 222 and to try what 
— might be found in the ſociety 
of men. I will not deny the mortification 
with which I perceived that every man 
whoſe name I had heard mentioned with 
reſpect, received me with a kind of ten- 
derneſs nearly bordering on compaſſion ; 
and that thoſe whoſe reputation was not 
well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceſſary to 
juſtify their underſtandings, by treating 
me with contempt. One of theſe witlings 
elevated his creſt, by aſking me in a full 
coffechouſe the price of patches; and ano- 
ther whiſpered, that he wondered Miſs Friſe 
did not keep me that afternoon to watch 
her ſquirrel. 

When I found myſelf thus hunted from 
all maſculine canverſation by thoſe who 
were themſelves barely admitted, I return- 


ed to the ladies, and reſolved. to dedicate 


my life to their ſervice and their pleaſure, * 


But I find that I have now loſt my charms, 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay 
world, ſome are married, ſome have re- 
tired, and ſome have fo much changed 
their opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any 
regard to my civilities, if there is any other 
man in the place. The new flight of beau. 
ties, to whom I have made my addreſſes, 
ſuffer me to pay the treat, and then titter 
with boys. So that I now find myſelf wel. 
come only to a few grave ladies, who, un- 
acquainted with all that gives either uſe or 
dignity to life, are content to paſs their 
hours between their bed and their cards, 
without eſtezm from the old, or reverence 
from the young. | 

I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that 
I have reaſon to complain; for ſurely the 
females ought to pay ſome regard to the 
age of him whoſe youth was paſſed in en- 
deayours to pleaſe them. They that en- 
courage folly in the boy, have no right to 
puniſh it in the man, Yet I find, that 
though they laviſh their firſt fondneſs upon 
pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoon transfer their 
regard to other qualities, and ungratefully 
abandon their adorers to dream out thei 
laſt years in ſtupidity and contempt, 

] am, &. Florentulus, 
Rambler, 


$ 7. Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the 
Deity, together with the Immenſity, of bi 
Works. 

I was yeſterday, about ſun-ſet, walking 
in the open fields, till the night inſenfibly 
fell upon me. 1 at firſt amuſed myſelf with 
all the richneſs and variety of colour 
which appeafed in the weſtern parts of 
heaven: in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, ſeveral ſtars and 
appeared one after another, till the whole 
firmament was in a glow, The bluenel: 
of the æther was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the rays of all thoſe luminaries wo 

aſſed through it. The galaxy appea 
a its moſt beautiful eds To — 
the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length 1 
that clouded majeſty which Milton takes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a nen 
picture of nature, which- was more finely 


ſhaded, and diſpoſed * ſofter lights,” 


than that which the ſun 
vered to us. 

As I was ſurveying the moon 
in her brightneſs, and taking her prog 
among the conſtellations, a thoug * 


before dico. 
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in me which I believe very often perplexes 
and diſturbs men of ſerious and contem, 
lative natures. David himſelf fell into 
it in that reflexion, * When I conſider the 
# heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the ftars which thou haſt ordained, 
« what is man that thou art mindful of 
# him, and the ſon of man that thou re- 
* pardeſt him !* In the ſame manner, when 
J conſidered that infhnite hoſt of ſtars, or, 
o ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, 
which were then ſhining upon me with 
thoſe innumerable ſets of pes or worlds, 
which were moving round their reſpeRive 
ſuns; when I till enlarged the idea, and 
ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns and worlds 
riſing till above this which we diſcovered, 
and theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſuperior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted 
at ſo great a diſtance, that they may ap- 
pear- to the inhabitants of the former as 
the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I pur. 
ſued this thought, I could not but reflect 
on that little inſignificant figure which I 
rw bore amidi} the immentity of God's 
works, | 
Were the ſun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the hoſt of 
planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 
terly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they 
would not þe miſſed, more than a grain 
of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. The ipace 
they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little in com- 
pariſon of the whole, it — ſcarce make 
a bank in the creation, The chaſm would 
be imperceptible to an eye, that could 
take in the whole compaſs of rature, and 
paſs from one end ot the creation to the 
other: as it is poſlible there may be ſuch a 
ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at preſent more exalted than 
ourfelye:, We ſee many ſtars by the hel 
of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover wi 
our naked eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes 
are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries, 
Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that 
he does not think it impoſſible there may 
be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled 
down to us ſince their frit creation. There 
1s no queſtion but the univerſe has certain 
bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider 
that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an in- 
finite ſpace to exert itſelf in, how can out 
imagination ſet any bounds to it?: 
Toreturn, therefore, to my firſt thought, 
I could not but look upon myſelf with ſe- 
Cret horror, as a being that was not worth 
the ſmallett regard of one who had ſo great 
$ work under his care and ſuperinten- 
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dency. I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidſt the immenſity of nature, and loſt 
among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which in all probability ſwarm through all 
theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 

In order to recoyer myſelf from this * 
mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 
took its ifs from thoſe narrow conceptions, 
which we are apt to entertain of the dis 
yine nature. We ourſelves gannot attend 
to many different objects at the ſame time, 
If we are careful to inſpect ſome things, 
we muſt of courſe negle& others. This 
imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, 
is an imperſection that cleaves in ſome de- 
gree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, 
as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures, The preſence 
of every created being is confined to a 
certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequent- 
ly his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain 
number of objects. The ſphere in which 
we move, and act, and underſtand, is of 
a wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we riſe one 
aboye another in the icale of exiſtence, 
But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its 
circumference. When therefore we refle& 
on the divine nature, we are ſo uſed and 
accuſtomed to this imperfection in ours 
ſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome mea- 
ſure aſcribing it to him in whom there is 
po ſhadow of imperfection. Our reaſon 
indeed aſſures us, that his attributes are 
infinite: but the poorneſs of our concep- 
tions is ſuch, that it cannot forbear ſettin 
bounds to every thing it contemplates, al 
our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and 
throws down all thoſe little prejudices which 
riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this 
melancholy thought, of our being over- 
looked by our Maker in the multiplicity of 
his works, and the infinity of thoſe ob- 
jets among which he ſeems to be inceſ- 
ſantly employed, if we conſider, in the firſt 
— that he is omnipreſent; and in the 

„ that he is omniſcient. | 

If we conſider him in his omnipreſence 
his being paſſes through, actuates, and ſup- 
ports the whole frame of nature. His\crea- 
Pon, and every part of it, is full of him. 

here is nothing he has made, that is 
either ſo diſtant, fo little, or ſo inconfider-- 
able, which he does not eſſentially inhabit. 
His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance of 
eyery being, whether material or immate- 
rial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that 
being is to itſelf, It would be an = er- 
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ſection in him, were he able to move out 
of one place into another, or to draw him- 
ſelf from any thing he has created, or from 
any part of that ſpace which he diffuſed 
and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, 
to ſpeak of him in the language of the old 
philoſophers, he 1s a being whoſe centre is 
every where, and his circumference no 
where. ä 
In the ſecond place, he is omniſczent as 
well as omnipreſent. His omniſcience in- 
deed neceſſarily and naturally flows from 
his omnipreſenee. He cannot but be con- 
ſcious of every motion that ariſes in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſen- 
tially pervades; and of every thought that 
is ſtirring in the intellectual world, to ever 
part of which he is thus intimately unit 


Several moraliſts have conſidered the crea- . 


tion as the temple of God, which he has 


built with his own hands, and which is filled 


with his preſence. Others have conſider- 
ed infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or ra- 
ther the habitation of the Almighty : but 
the nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſi- 
dering this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who calls it the /erſorium of the 
Godhead. Brutes and men have their n- 
feriola, or little ſemoriumt, by which they 
apprehend the preſence-and perceive the 
actions of a few objects, that lie contiguous 
to them. Their knowledge and obſerva- 
tion turn withiff a very narrow circle, But 
as God — cannot but perceive and 
kuow every thing in which he reſides, inſi- 
nite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, 
and is, as it were, an organ to omniici- 
ence. 

Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, 
and with one glance of thought ſhould 
ſtart beyond the bounds of the creation, 
ſhould it for millions of years continue its 

rogreſs through infinite ſpace with the 
ame activity, it would ſtill find itſelf within 
the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
aſſed round with the immenſity of the 
odhead. While we are in the body he is 
not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is con- 
cealed from us. Oh that I knew where 
I might find him! (ſays Job.) Behold 
© I go forward, but he is not there; and 
© backward, but I cannot perceive him: 
on the left hand, where he does work, 
* but I cannot behold him: he hideth him- 
* ſelf on the right hand that I cannot ſee 
him.“ In ſhort, reaſon as well as reve- 
lation, afſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
from us, notwithſtanding he is undiſcover- 
ed by us. | 


In this conſideration of God Almighty%7 
omnipreſence and omniſcience, every un- 
— thought vaniſhes. He cannot 
but regard every thing that has being, ef. 
pecially ſuch of his creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He 1s privy 
to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble 
them on this occaſion; for, as it is impoth: 
ble he ſhould overlook any of his crea. 
tures; ſo we may be confident that he re- 
gards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe who 
endeavour to recommend themſelves to his 
notice, and in unfeigned humility of heart 
think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould 
be mindful of them. Spectator, 


$ 8, Motives to Piety and Virtue, drawn from 
the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the 

Deity, 

In one of your late papers, you had oc- 
caſion to conſider the ubiquity of the God- 
head, and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as 
he is preſent to every thing, he cannot 
but be attentive to every thing, and privy 
to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence; 
or, in other words, that his omniſcience and 
omnipreſence are co-exiſtent, and run to- 

ether through the whole infinitude of 
— This conſideration might furniſh 
us with many incentives to devotion, and 
motives to morality ; but as this ſubject 
has been handled by ſeveral excellent wri- 
ters, I ſhall conſider it in a light in which 
I have not ſeen it placed by others. 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of 
an intellectual being who is thus preſent 
with his Maker, but at the ſame time re- 
ceives no extraordinary benefit or advan» 
tage from this his preſence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual being, who feels no 
other effects from this his preſence, but 
ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and in- 
dignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who is ſenſible 
of his Maker's preſence from the ſecret 
effeQts of his mercy and loving - kind- 
neſs ! 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition 
of an intellectual being, who is thus pre- 
ſent with his Maker, but at the ſame time 
receives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 
tage from this his preſence! Every par- 
de of matter is actuated by this Almighty 
Being which paſſes through it. The hea» 
vens and the earth, the ſtars and planets 
move and gravitate by virtue of this great 

princp's 
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zaciple within them. All the dead parts 
* _ are invigorated by the —— 
of their Creator, and made capable of 
exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
ſ-veral inftinQs, in the brute creation, do 
likewiſe operate and work towards the ſe- 
veral ends which are agreeable to them, 
by this divine energy. Man only, who 


does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, 


and is unattentive to his preſence, receives 
none of theſe advantages from it, which 
are perfective of his nature, and nece 

to his well-being. The divinity is wit 
him, and in him, and every where about 
lim, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the ſame thing to a man without reltYion, 
as if there were no God in the world. It 
is indeed impoflible for an infinite Being to 
remove himſelf from any of his creatures; 
but though he cannot withdraw his eſſence 
from us, which would argue an imperfec- 
tion in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and conſolations of it. His pre- 
ſence may perhaps be neceſlary to ſapport 
us in our exiſtence; but he may leave this 
our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its 
happineſs or miſery, For, in this ſenſe, he 
may caſt us away from his preſence, and 
take his holy ſpirit from us. This fingle 
conſideration one would. think ſufficient to 
make us open our hearts to all thoſe infa- 
ſions of joy and gladneſs which are ſo near 
at hand, and ready to be poured in upon 
us; eſpecially when we conſider, Second- 
ly, the deplorable condition of an intellec- 
tual being, who feels no other effects from 
his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed 
from divine wrath and —— 

We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who is indifferent to any of his creatures. 
Thoſe who will not feel him in his love, 
will be ſure at length to feel him in his 
diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the con- 
dition of that creature, who is only ſenſible 
of the being of his Creator by what he 
ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially pre- 
ſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe accurſed places behold him 
only in his wrath, and ſhrink within the 
flames to conceal themſelves fram him. 
It is not in the power of imagination to 
conceiye the fearful effects of Omnipo- 
tence incenſed. 

But I ſhall-only conſider the wretched- 
nels of an intellectual being, who, in this 
life, lies under the diſpleaſure of him, that 
at all times, and in all places, is intimately 
united with him. He is able to diſquiet 
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the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He 
can hinder any of the greateſt comforts of 
life from refreſhing us, and give an edge 
to every one of its flightett calaminies. 
Who then can bear the thought of being 
an out caſt from his preſence, that is, from 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in 
its terrors? How patheuc is that e 
lation of Job, when for the real trial of his 
patience, he was made to look upon him 
ſelf in this deplorable condition! Why 
© haſt thou ſet me as a mark againk thee; 
*ſo that I am become à burden to my- 
« ſelf?* But, thirdly, how happy * 
condition of that intellectual being, who is 
ſenfible of his Maker's preſence from the 
ſecret effects of his mercy and loving - 
kindneſs! r f 
The bleſſed in heaven behold him face 
to face, that is, are as ſen ſible of his pre- 
ſence as we are of the preſence of any per- 
ſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by 
which they apprehend one another, as our 
ſenſes do material objects; and there is no 
queftion but our fouls, when they are dif. 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies; will 
by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace 
they refide, be always fenſible-of the di- 
vine preſence. We, who have this veil of 
fleſh ſtanding between us and the world of 
ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit 
of God is preſent with us by the effects 
which he produceth in us. outward 
ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; we 
may however taſte — gracious he 
is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens 
in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſh- 
ments which he conveys into our ſouls, and 
by thoſe raviſhing joys — ſatis- 
factions which are pe ly ſpringin 
up, and diffufing themſelves —— all as 
thoughts of good men. He. is lodged in 
our very eflence, and is as a ſoul within 
the ſoul, to irradiate its underſtanding, rec- 
tify its will, purify its paſſions, and enfiven 
all the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who by prayer 
aud meditation, by virtue and good w 
opens this communication between God 
and his own ſoul ! Though the hole crea« 
tion frowns upon him, and-all nature looks 
black about him, he has his light and ſup« 
port within him, that are able to cheer his 
mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all 
thoſe horrors which encompaſs him. He 
knows that his helper is at hand, and is 
always nearer to him than any thing elſe 
caa 


reren 


can be, which is capable of annoying or 
terrifying him. In the midſt of calumny 
or contempt, he attends to that Being who 
whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and 
whom he looks upon as his defender, his 
glory, and the lifter-up of his head. In 

is deepeſt» ſolitude and retirement, he 
knows that he is in coffipany with the 
— of beings; and pereeives within 

imſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence 
as are more delightfal than any thing that 
can be met with in the eonveriation of his 
creatures, Even in the hour of death, he 
conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 
nothing elſe but the breaking down of that 
partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, and 
the ſight of that being who is always pre- 
ſent with him, and is about to manifeſt it- 
ſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus 
ſenſible of our Maker's preſence, from the 
ſecret effefts of his mercy and goodneſs, 
we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all our 
thoughts, that in the language of the ſcrip- 
ture, his ſoul may have pleafure in us. 
We muſt take care not to grieve his holy 
ſpirit, and endeavour to make the medita- 
tions of our hearts always acceptable in 
his ſight, that he may delight thus to reſide 
and dwell in us. The light of nature could 
dire& Seneca to this doctrine, in a very 
remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles; 
Sacer ineft in nobis jpiritus, bonorum malorum- 
gue cuftos et obſervator; et quemadmodum nos 
illum trattamus, ita et ille nos. There is 
© a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches 
© and obſerves both and evil men, 
and will treat us after the ſame manner 
© that we treat him.” But 1 ſhall conclude 
this diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical 
words in divine revelation; © If a man love 
me, he will keep my words; and my 
© Father will love him, and we will come 
© unto him, and make our abode with 
him.“ Spectator. 


59. On the Immortality of the Soul. 


I was yeſterday — — in one of 
my friend's woods, and Joſt myſelf in it 
very agreeably, as I was running over in 
my mand the ſeveral arguments that efta- 
bliſh this great point, which is the baſis of 
morality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing 
hopes and ſecret joys that can arite in the 
heart of a reaſonable creature. I conſi- 
dered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, 

Firſt, from the nature of the ſoul itſelf, 
and particularly its immateriality ; which, 
though not abſolutely neceſſary to the eter- 


virtue; and that uneaſineſs which follows in 


' 


5 1 
nity of its duration, has, T been 
evinced to almoſt a demonſtrationg, | 

Secondly, from its 5 ſenti · 
ments, as particularly from its love of ex. 
I 

of immortality, wi t ſecret 

tis faction which it finds in the practice of 


it upon the commiſſion of vice. | 
hirdly, from the naturevf the S1 

Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wi a 
and veracity, are all concerned in this 

nt/ p 

Zut among theſe and other excellent ar- 

gumgnts for the immortality of the foul; 
ther#is one drawn from the perpetual pro. 

ſs of the foul to its perfection, withont 
a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which 
is a hint that I do not remember to have 
ſeen opened and improved by others who 
have written on this ſubject, though it 
ſeems to me to earry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the thoug 
of man, that the foul, which is capable of 
ſuch immenſe perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, ſhall fall 
away into nothing almoſt as toon as it is 
created? Are ſuch abilities made for no 
purpeſe? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never paſs: in a few 
years he has all the endowments he is ca- 
pable of; and were he to live ten thouſand 
more, would be the ſame thing he is at 
preſent, Were a haman foul thus at a 
ſtand m her accompliſhments, were her fa- 
culties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements, I could imagine it 
might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at 
once into a ſtate of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being, that is 1 
perpetual progreſs of improvements, ai 
travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having juſt looked abroad into the 
works of its Creator, and made a few dif- 
coveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and power, mult periſh at her firſt ſetting 
out, and in the very beginning of her en- 
quiries ? | 2 

A man, conſidered in his pręſent fate, 
ſeems only ſent into the world rq,grapagae 
his kind. He provides himſelf with a 1uc- 
ceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt to 
make room for him. | $f 
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He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but 
to deliv& it down to others. This is not 
ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, which are 
formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their 
buſineſs in a ſhort life. The filk-worm, 
after having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs 
and dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meaſure of knowledge, 
has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſta - 
bliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature, before he is hur- 
ried off the ſtage. Would an infinitely 
wiſe being make ſuch glorious creatures 


ar- for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can he delight in 
ul, the production of ſuch abortive intelli- 
ro. gences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ?, 
dot Would he give us talents that are not to be 
ich exerted? capacities that are never to be 


gratified? How can we find that wiſdom 
which ſhines through all his works, in the 


it formation of man, without looking on this 

t world as only a nurſery for the next, and 
2 believing that the ſeveral generations of 
of rational creatures, which riſe up and diſap- 
ing pear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to 
fall receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 


here, and afierwards to be tranſplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where they 
may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity ? 
There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleaſing and triumphant conſideration in 
religion, than this of the perpetual progreſs 
which the ſoul makes towards the perfec- 
tion of ts nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it. To look upon the ſoul as 
going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to con- 

der that ſhe is ro Pine for ever with new 
acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity; that ſhe will be till adding vir- 
tue to virtue, and knowledge to know- 
ledge; carries in it ſomething wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which 15 natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a 
proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creauon for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and _— nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of reſemblance. 

Methinks this fingle conſideration, of 
the progreſs of a fiflite ſpirit to perfection, 
will be ſufficient. extinguiſh all envy in 
inferior natures, and all contempt in ſupe- 
nor. That cherubim, which now appears 
% God to a human ſoul, knows very 
well that the period will come about in 
eternity, when the human ſoul ſhall be as 
perfect as he himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe 
— look down upon that degree of per- 
pa as much as (he now falls ſhort of it. 

* 15 true, the higher nature till advances, 
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and by that means preſerves his diſtance 
and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being; but 
he knows that, how high ſoever the ſtation 
is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame degree of 


e what aſtoniſhment and veneration 
may we look into our own fouls, where 
there are ſuch hidden ſtores of virtue and + 
knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of 
ſection! We know not yet what we ſhall 
„ nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
man to conceive the glory that will be al- 
ways in reſerve for him. The ſoul, conſi- 
dered with its Creator, is like one. of thoſe 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity without a poſſi - 
bility of, touching it : and can there be a 
thought ſo tranſporting as to conſider our- 
ſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to him, 
who is not only the ſtandard of perfection, 
but of happineſs! Spectater. 


$ 10. The Duty of Children to their Pa- 
rents. 

I am the happy father of a very toward- 
ly ſon, in whom 1 do not only ſee my life, 
but alſo my manner of life renewed. It 
would be extremely beneficial to ſociety, 
if you would frequently reſume ſubjedis 
which ſerve to bind theſe ſort of relations 
faſter, and endear the ties of blood with 
thoſe of good-will, protection, obſervance, 
indulgence, and veneration. 1 would, me- 
thinks, have this done after an uncommon 
method; and do not think any one, who 1s 
not capable of writing a good play, fit to 
undertake a work wherein there will ne- 
ceſſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſtincts and, 
biaſſes of human nature, which would paſs 
unobſerved by common eyes, I thank 
Heaven I have no outrageous offence againſt 
my own excellent parents to anſwer for; 
but when I am now and then alone, and 
look back upon my paſt life, from my ear- 
lieſt infancy to this time, there are many 
faults which 1 committed that did not ap- 

ar to me, even until I myſelf became a 

ather, I had not until then a notion of 
the yearnings of- heart, which a man has 
when he ſees his child do a laudable thing, 
or the ſudden damp which ſeizes him when 
he fears he will act ſomething unworthy, 
It is not to be imagined what a remorſe 
touched me for a long train of childiſh neg- 
ligences of my mather, when, I ſaw my 
wife the other day lock out of the window, 
and turn as pale as aſhes upon ſeeing my 

younger 
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. boy ſliding upon the ice. Theſe 
ight intimations will give you to under- 
ſtand, that there are numberleſs little crimes, 
which children take no notiee of while they 
are doi ” which, u reflection, when 
they ſhall themſelves become fathers, they 
will look upon with the utmoſt ſorrow and 
contrition, that they did net regard, before 
thoſe whom they offended were to be no 

more ſeen. How many thouſand thin 
do I remember, which would have highly 
pleaſed father, arid I omitted for no 
other but that I thought what he 
d the effect of humour and old age, 
which I am now convinced had reafon and 
good ſenſe in it! I cannot now go into the 
_ parlour to him, and make his heart glad 
with an account of a matter which was of 
no ence, but that 1 told it and ated 

in it. T man and woman are lon 

ſince in their graves, who uſed to fit an 
plot the welfare of us their children, while, 
raps, we were ſometimes laughing at 
'the old folks at another end of the houſe. 
The truth of it is, were we merely to fol- 
low nature in theſe great duties of life, 
h we have a ftrong inftin& towards. 
the performing of them, we ſhould be on 
both ſides very deficient. Age is ſo un- 
welcome to the generality of mankind, and 
towards manhood ſo deſirable to 
all, that refignation to decay is too difficult 


4 taſk in the father; and-deference, amidſt 


the impulſe of gay defires, appears unrea- 
— the BY There we fo few who 
can grow old with a 
fewer who can come 
world, that a father, were he to be actuated 
by his defires, and a ſon, were he to con- 
fult himſelf only, could.neither of them be- 
have himſelf as: he ought to the other. 
But hen reaſon interpoſes againſt inſtinct, 
where it would carry either out of the in- 

tereſts of the other, there ariſes that hap- 
pieſt intercourſe of good offices between 
thoſe deareſt relations of human life. The 
father, according to the opportunities which 
are offered to him, is throwing down bleſ- 
fings on the ſon, and the ſon endeavouring 
to appear the worthy offspring of ſuch a 
father. It is after this manner that Ca- 
millus and his firſt-born dwell” together. 
Camillus enjoys a pleaſing and indolent old 
age, in which paſhon is ſubdued and rea- 
ſon exalted. He waits the day of his diſ- 
ſolution with a reſignation mixed with de- 
light, and the fon fears the acceſſion of 
his father's fortune with diffidence, leſt he 
ſhould not enjoy or become it as well as 
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grace, and yet 
enough into the 
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his predeceſſor. Add to this, that the fi. 
ther knows he leaves a friend to Me chil. 
dfen of his friends, an landlord to his 
tenams, and an agreeable companion to 
his acquaintance, He believes his ſon's 
behaviour will make him frequently re- 
membered, but never wanted. This com- 
merce is ſo well cemented, that without 
the pomp of ſaying, Son, be a friend to 
ſach a one when I am gone; Cathillu 
knows, being in his favour is direction 
enough to the grateful youth who is to 
ſucceed him, without the admonition of his 
mentioning it. Theſe gentlemen are ho- 
noared in all their neighbourhood, and the 
fame effect which the court has on the 
manners of a kingdom, their character, 
have on all who live within the influence 
of them. : 7 
My ſon and I are not of fortune to 


communicate our good actions or inten- 


tions to ſof as theſe gentlenien do; 
but I will be bold to ſay, my ſon has, by 
the applauſe and approbation which hu 
behaviour towards me has gained him, 
occaſioned that many an old man, befides 
myſelf, has rejoiced. ' Other men's chil- 
dren follow the example of mine; and I 
have the inexpreſſible happineſs of over- 
hearing our neighbours, as we ride by, 
point to their children, and ſay, with 
voice of joy, © There they go.” 
; | Spec lu. 
$ 11. The Strength of parental Ae. 
went the other day to viſit Eliza, who, 
in the perfect bloom of beauty, is the mo- 
ther of 94+ —_— She had a little 
rating girl upon her lap, who was beg- 
lg 4 Ve very fine, this ſhe might 
abroad; and the indulgent mother, at” her 
little daughter's requeſt, had juſt taken the 
knots off her own head to adorn the hair of 
the -pretty trifler. A ſmiling boy was at 
the ſame time carefling a lap. dog, which is 
their mother's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes 
the children; and ſhe, with a delight in 
her looks, which heightened her beauty, ſo 
divided her converſatioꝶ with the two pret- 
ty prattlers, as to make them both equally 
chearful. 

As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a blu 
© Mr. Ironſide, though you are an 
batchelor, you muſt not laugh at my ten- 
derneſs to my children.“ I need not 
my reader what civil things I ſaid in anſwet 

to the lady, whoſe matron-like behavout 
ve - infinite ſatis faction: fince I af 
de great pleaſure in playing 
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children, and am ſeldom unprovided of 
plums or marbles, to make my court to 
ſuch entertaining companions, 
Whence is it, ſaid I to myſelf when 
I was alone, that the affection of parents 
is ſo intenſe to their offspring? Is it be- 
cauſe they generally find ſuch reſemblan- 
ces in what they have produced, as that 
thereby they think themſelves renewed 
in their children, and are willing to tranſ- 
mit themſelves to future times? or is it be- 
cauſe they think themſelves obliged by the 
dictates of humanity to nouriſh and rear 
what 15 placed ſo immediately under their 
protection; and what by their means is 
brought into this world, the ſcene of mi- 
ſery, of neceſſity? Theſe will not come up 
to it. Is it not rather the good provi- 
dence of that Being, who in a ſupereminent 
degree protects and cheriſtes the whole 
race of mankind, his ſons and creatures ? 
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107 How ſhall we, any other way, account for 
by this natural affection, ſo ſignally diſplayed 
hs throughout every ſpecies of the animal 
tm, creation, without which the courſe of nature 
Jos would quickly fail, and every various kind 


be extint? Inſtances of tenderneſs in the 
molt ſavage brutes are ſo frequent, that 
quotations of that kind are altogether un- 
neceſſary. 

If we, who have no particular concern 
1a them, take a ſecret delight in obſerving 
the gentle dawn of reaſon in babes; if our 
ears are ſoothed with their half-forming 
and aiming at articulate ſounds ; if we are 


ſurpriſed at the unexpected ſtarts of wit and 
cunning in theſe miniatures of man : what 
tranſport may we imagine in the breaſts of 
thoſe, into whom natural inſtint hath 
poured tenderneſs and fondneſs for them ! 
how amiable is ſuch a weakneſs of haman 
nature! or rather, how great a weakneſs 
is it to give humanity ſo reproachful a 
name! The bare conſideration of pa- 
ternal affection ſhould, methinks, create a 
more grateful tenderneſs in children to- 
wards their parents, than we generally ſee ; 
and the filent whiſpers of nature be at- 
tended to, though the laws of God and man 
did not call aloud. 

Theſe filent whiſpers of nature have 
hal a marvellous power, even when 
their cauſe hath been unknown. There 
are ſeveral examples in ſtory, of tender 
friendſhips fi betwixt men, who knew 
not of their near relation: Such accounts 
confirm me in an opinion I have long en- 


Ertained, that thers is a ſympathy betwixt 
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charmed with their pretty mimickry, and. 


17 
2 ined by the 
prejudice of education, the ſenſe of duty, or 
any other human motive. be 
The memoirs of a certain French noble- 
man, which now lie before me, furniſh me 


with a very entertaining inſtance of this 
ſecret attraction, implanted by Providence 


ſouls, which cannot be 


in the human ſoul. It will be neceffary to 
inform the reader, that the perſon whoſe 
ſtory I am going to relate, was one, whoſe 


' roving and romantic temper, joined to a 


diſpotition ſingularly amorous, had led him 
through a variety of gallantries and 
amours. He had, in his youth, attended a 
inceſs of France into Poland, where he 
d been entertained by the King her huſ- 
band, and married the daughter of a gran- 
dee. Upon her death he returned into his 
native country; where his intrigues and 
other misfortunes having conſumed his pa- 
ternal eſtate, he now went to take care of 
the fortune his deceaſed wife had left him 
in Poland. In his journey he was robbed 
before he reached Warſaw, and lay ill of a 
fever, when he met with the following ad- 
venture; which I ſhall relate in his own 
words. | N 
« had been in this condition for foo. 
days, when the counteſs of Venoſki paſſed 
that way. She was informed that᷑ a ſtran- 
ger of good faſhion lay ſick, and her cha- 
rity led her to ſee me. I remembered her, 
for I had often ſeen her with my wife, to 
whom ſhe was nearly related; but when L 
found ſhe knew me not, I thought fit to 
conceal my name. I told her I was a Ger- 
man; that I had been robbed ; and that if 
ſhe had the charity to ſend me to Warſaw, 
the queen would acknowledge it, I having 
the honour to be known to her Majeſty. 
The counteſs had the goodneſs to take 
compaſſion of me, and ordering me to be 
ut in a litter, carried me to Warſaw, where 
was lodged in her houſe und my health 
ſhould allow me to wait on the queen. 
My fever increaſed after my journey 
was over, and I was confined to my bed for 
fifteen days. When the counteſs firſt ſaw 
me, ſhe had a young lady with, her, about 
eighteen years of age, who was much 
ler and better ſhaped than the Poliſh 
women generally are. She was very fair, 
her {kin exceedingly fine, and her ait and 
ſhape inexpreſſibl utiful. I was not ſo 
fick as to overlook this young beauty; and 
I felt in my heart ſuch emotions at the firſt 
view, as made me fear that all my misfor- 
tunes had not armed me ſufficiently againſt 
the charms of the fair ſex, X 
C b The 


« The amiable creature ſeemed afflicted 
at my ſickneſs; and ſhe appeared to have 
ſo much concern and care for me, as raiſed 
in me a great inclination and tenderneſs for 
her. She came every day into my chamber 
to inquire after my health; I aſked who ſhe 
was, and I was anſwered, that ſhe was niece 
to the counteſs of Venoſki. 

« I verily believe that the conſtant ſight 
of this charming maid, and the pleaſure I 
received from her careful attendance, con- 
tributed more to my recovery than all the 
medicines the phyſicians gave me. In ſhort, 
my fever left me, and I had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee the lovely creature overjoyed at my 
recovery. She came to ſee me oftener as I 
grew better; and I already felt a ſtronger 
and more tender affection for her, than I 
ever bore to any woman in my life: when 
I began to perceive that her conſtant care 
of me was only a blind, to give her an op- 
Raney of ſeeing a young Pole whom I 
took to be her lover. He ſeemed to be 
much about her age, of a brown complex- 
ion, very tall, but finely ſhaped. Every 
time ſhe came to ſee me, the young gentle- 
man came to find her out; and they uſually 
retired to a corner of the chamber, where 
ay ſeemed to converſe with great earneſt- 
neſs. The aſpect of the youth pleaſed me 
wonderfully; and if I had not ſuſpected 
that he was my rival, I ſhould have taken 
delight in his — and friendſhip. 

They both of them often aſked me if I 
were in reality a German? which when I 
continued to affirm, they ſeemed very much 
troubled. One day I took notice that the 
young lady and gentleman, having retired 
to a window, were very intent upon a pic- 
ture; and that every now and then — 
caſt their eyes upon me, as if they had 
found ſome reſemblance betwixt that and 
my features. I could not forbear to aſk 
the meaning of it; upon which the lady an- 
ſwered that if I had been a Frenchman, 
the ſhould have imagined that I was the 
perſon for whom the picture was drawn, be- 
cauſe it exactly reſembled me. I deſired 
20 ſee it. But how great was my ſurpriſe, 
when I found it * the very painting 
which I had ſent to the queen five years be- 
fore, and which ſhe commanded me to get 
drawn to be given to my children! After 
J had viewed the piece, I caſt my eyes 
upon the young lady, and then upon the 
— I had thought to be her lover. 

y heart beat, and I felt a ſecret emotion 
which filled me with wonder, I thought I 
traced in the two young perſons ſome of 
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my own features, and at that moment I 
ſaid to myſelf, Are not theſe my children? 
The tears came into my eyes, and I was 
about to run and embrace them; but con- 
ſtraining myſelf with pain, I aſked whoſe 
picture it was? The maid, perceiving 
that I could not ſpeak without tears, fell a 
weeping, Her tears abſolutely confirmed 
me in my opinion; and falling upon her 
neck, Ah, my dear child,” ſaid I, yes, I 
am your father !* I could ſay no more, 
The youth ſeized my hands at the ſame 
time, and kiſſing, bathed them with his 
tears. Throughout my life, I never felt a 
joy equal to this; and it muſt be owned, 
that nature inſpires more lively emotions 
and pleaſing tenderneſs than the paſſions 
can poſſibly excite.”? Spectator. 


$ 12. Remarks on the Sævifineſi of T ime. 


The natural advantages which ariſe 
from the poſition of the earth which we 
inhabit, with reſpe& to the other planets, 
afford much employment to mathematical 
ſpeculation, by which it has been diſcovered, 
that no other conformation of the ſyſtem 
could have given ſuch commodious diſtribu- 
tions of light and heat, or imparted ferti- 
lity and pleaſure to ſo great a part ofa 
revolving ſphere. 

It may be perhaps obſerved by the mo- 
raliſt, with equal reaſon, that our globe 
ſeems particularly fitted for the reſidence 
of a Being, placed here only for a ſhort 
time, whoſe taſk is to advance himſelf 
to a higher and happier ſtate of exiſtence, 


by unremirted vigilance of caution, and tt. 
ivity of virtue. Rr 

The duties required- of man are ſuch hs 
as human nature does not willingly per- by 
form, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined to de- — 
lay who yet intend ſome time to fulfil * 
them. It was therefore neceſſary that this \ 
univerſal reluctance ſhould be counteracted, of! 


and the drowſineſs of heſitation wakened 
into reſolve; that the danger of procral- 
tination ſhould be always in view, and the 
fallacies of ſecurity be hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of na- 
ture uniformly conſpire, Whatever we 
ſee on every ſide, reminds us of the lapſe 
of time and the flux of life, The day and 
night ſucceed each other, the rotation of 
ſeaſons diverſifies the year, the ſun riſes 
attains the meridian, declines and ſets; 
and the moon every night changes 
form. 

The day has been conſidered as i 
image of the year, and a year as the repre 
ſentat:o 


ſentation of life. The morning anſwers 
to the ſpring, and the ſpring to childhood 
and youth; the noon correſponds to the 
ſummer, and the ſummer to the ſtrength 
of manhood. The evening is an emblem 
of autumn, and autumn of declining life. 
The night with its filence and eſs 
ſhews the winter, in which all the powers 
of vegetation are benumbed; and the 
winter points out the time when life ſhall 
ceaſe, with its hopes and pleaſures. 

He that is carried ny, AO 

ſwiftly, by a motion equable a Y, per- 
ks — the change of place but by the 
variation of objects. If the wheel of life, 
which rolls thus filently along, paſſed on 
through undiſtinguiſhable uniformity, we 
ſhould never mark its approaches to the 
end of the courſe. If one hour were like 
another ; if the paſſage of the ſun did not 
ſhew that the day is waſting; if the change 
of ſeaſons did not impreſs upon us 
flight of the year; quantities of duration 
equal to days and years would glide unob- 
ſerved. If the parts of time were not va- 
riouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſcern 
their de or ſucceſſion, but ſhould 
live thoughtleſs of the paſt, and careleſs of 
the future, without will, and perhaps with- 
out power to compute the periods of life, 
or to compare the time which is already 
loſt with that which may probably re- 
main, 
But the courſe of time is ſo viſibly 
marked, that it is even obſerved by the 
paſſage, and by nations who have raiſed 
their minds very little above animal in- 
ſtint: there are human beings, whoſe 
language does not ſupply them with words 
by which they can number five, but I have 
read of none that have not names for Day 
and Night, for Summer and Winter, 

Yet it is certain that theſe admonitions 
of nature, however forcible, however im- 
portunate, are too often vain; and that 
many who mark with ſuch accuracy the 

ourſe of time, appear to have little ſen- 
ſibility of the 4 of life. Every man 
las ſomething to do which he neglects; 
very man has faults to conquer which he 
lelays to combat. 
So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to 
onſider the effects of time, that things ne- 


— 
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me cpected contingencies. We leave the 
peauty in her bloom, and, after an abſence 
twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 
nd her faded. We meet thoſe whom we 
children, and can ſcarcely perſuade 
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eſſary and certain often ſurpriſe us like 


19 
ourſelves to treat them as men. The 
traveller viſits in age thoſe countries 
through which he rambled in his youth, 
and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
= man — buſineſs, — with unſatiſ- 
actory proſperity, retires to the town of his 
nativity, ons expects to play away the laſt 

ears with the companions of his child - 
hood, and recover youth in the fields where 
he once was young. 

From this inattention, ſo and 
ſo miſchievous, let it be every man's ſtudy * 
to exempt himſelf, Let him that deſires 
to ſee others happy, make haſte to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed, and remem- 
ber, that every moment of delay takes 
away ſomething from the value of his be- 
ne faction. And let him who es his 
own happineſs, reflect, that while he forms 
his purpoſe the day rolls on, and * the 
night cometh, when no man can _— 


$ 13. The Folly of miſ-ſdending Time. 


An ancient unreaſonably diſcon- 
tented at the preſent ſtate of things, which 
his ſyſtem of opinions obliged him to re- 
preſent in its worſt form, has obſerved of 
the earth, „That its greater part is co- 
vered by the uninhabitable ocean; that of 
the reſt, ſome is encumbered with naked 
mountains, and ſome loſt under barren 
_ — 1 ſcorched —_ — 

at, and ſome petrified with 
froſt ; ſo that dl a few re 1 — 
for the production of fruits, ure of 
cattle, and the accommodation of man.“ 

The ſame obſervation may be tranſ- 
ferred to the time allotted us in our pre- 
ſent ſtate. When we have Jedutted all 
that is abſorbed in ſleep, all that is in- 
evitably appropriated to the demands of 
nature, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed by the ty- 
ranny of cuſtom; all that paſſes in - 
lating the ſuperficial decorations of life, 
or is given up in the reciprocations of ci- 
vility to the diſpoſal of others; all that is 
torn from us by the violence of diſeaſe, or 
ſtolen imperceptibly away by laffitude and 
languor; we ſhall find that part of our du- 
ration very ſmall of which we can truly 
call ourſelves maſters, or which we can 
ſpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
our hours are loſt in a rotation of 
cares, in a conſtant recurrence of the ſame 
employments; many of our proviſions for 
eaſe or happineſs are always exhauſted by 
the preſent day; and a great part of our 

C2 exiſtence 


20 
exiſtence ſerves no other purpoſe, than that 
of enabling us to enjoy the reſt. 

Of the * moments which are left in 
our diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be ex- 

d, that we ſhould be fo frugal, as to 
et none of them ſlip from us without ſome 
equivalent; and pro it might be found, 
that as the earth, however ſtraitened by 
zock and waters, is capable of producing 
more than all its inhabitants are able to 
conſume, our lives, tho? much contracted by 
ipcidental diſtraction, would yet afford us 
a large ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of rea- 
fon and virtue; that we want not time, 
but diligence, for great performances; 
and that we ſquander much of our allow- 
ance, even while we think it ſparing and 
inſufficient. 

This natural and neceſſary comminution 
of our lives, perhaps, often makes us in- 
ſenſible of the negligence with which we 
ſuffer them to ſlide away. We never con- 
ſider ourſelves as poſſeſſed at once of time 
ſufficient for any mu deſign, and there- 
fore m_ ourſelves in fortuitous amuſe- 
ments. We think it unneceſſary to take 
an account of a few ſupernumerary mo- 
ments, which, however employed, could 
have produced little advantage, and which 
were expoſed to a thouſand chances of diſ- 
turbance and interruption. 

It is obſervable, that, either by nature 
or by habit, our faculties are fitted to 
images of a certain extent, to which we 
adjuſt great things by diviſion, and little 
things by accumulation, Of extenſive 
ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as the 
parts ſucceed one another; and atoms we 
cannot perceive, till they are united into 
maſſes. 'Thus we break the vaſt periods 
of time into centuries and years; and 
thus, if we would know the amount of 
moments, we mult agglomerate them into 
days and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parſi- 
monious anceſtors have informed us, that 
the fatal waſte of fortune is by ſmall ex- 
2 by the profuſion of ſums too little 

ngly to alarm our caution, and which 
we never ſuffer ourſelves to conſider toge- 
ther. Of the ſame kind is the prodiga- 
lity of life: he that hopes to look back 
hereafter with ſatis faction upon paſt years, 
mult learn to know the preſent value of 
ſingle minutes, and endeavour to let no 
particle of time fall uſeleſs to the 
ground, | 

It is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to 
the attainment of any new qualifications, to 
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ue except thoſe gigantic and ſtupendous 


look upon themſelves as required 10 
change the general courſe of their con- 
duct, to diſmiſs their buſmeſs, and exclude 
pleaſure, and to devote their days or 
nights to a particular attention. But all 
common degrees of excellence are attain- 
able at a lower price; he that ſhould ſtea- 
dily and reſolutely aſſign to any ſcience or 
language thoſe interſtitial vacancies which 
intervene in the molt crowded variety of 
diverſion or employment, would find every 
day new irradiations of knowledge, and 
diicover how much more 1s to be 7 
from frequency and perſeverance, 
from violent efforts and ſudden deſires; 
efforts which are ſoon remitted when the 
encounter diſſiculty, and deſires which, if 
they are indulged too often, will ſhake off 
the authority of reaſon, and range capri- 
ciouſly from one object to another. 

The diſpoſition to defer every important 
delign to a time of leiſure, and a ſtate of 
ſettled uniformity, proceeds generally from 
a falſe eſtimate of the human powers. If 


intelligences who are ſaid to graſp a ſyſ- 
tem by intuition, and bound forward from 
one ſeries of concluſions to another, with- 
out regular ſteps through intermediate pro- 
poſitions, the moſt ſucceſsful ſtudents 
make their advances in knowledge by 
ſhort flights, between each of which the 
mind may lie at ret. For every ſingle act 
of progreſſion a ſhort time is ſafficient; 
and it is only neceſſary, that whenever that 
time is afforded, it be well employed. 
Few minds will be long confined to 
ſevere and laborious meditation; and when 
a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has been 
made, the ftudent recreates himſelf with 
the contemplation of his conqueſt, and 
forbears another incurſion till the new-ac- 


quired truth has become fargiliar, and his Pt) 
curioſity calls upon him for freſh gratifica- 2 
tions. Whether the time of intermiſſion 1s uf 
{peat in company, or in ſolitude, in necel- er 
ſary buſineſs, or in voluntary levities, the or 
underſtanding is equally abſtracted from V 


the object of enquiry ; but, perhaps, if it 
be detailed by occupations leſs pleaſing, i v 


returns again to ſtudy with greater alacritf of t 
than when it is glutted with ideal pleaſures, mor 
and ſurfeited with intemperance of appli- live: 
cation. He that will not ſuffer himſelf to noth 
be diſcouraged by fancied impoſſibilities, poſe 
may ſometimes find his abilities invige- W 
rated by the neceſſity of exerting them i are! 
ſhort intervals, as the force of a current i be n 
encreaſed by the contraction of its channel pher 


From 


From ſome cauſe like this, it has pro- 
hably proceeded, that among thoſe who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have riſen to eminence, in 
oppoſition to all the obſtacles which exter- 
nal circumſtances could place in their way, 
amidſt the tumult of buinols, the diſtreſſes 
of poverty, or the diſſipations of a wander- 
ing and unſettled ſtate. A great part of 
the life of Eraſmus was one continual pere- 
grination: ill ſupplied with the gifts of 
fortune, and led from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of pa- 
trons and preferment, hopes which always 
flattered and always deceived him; he yet 
found means, by unſhaken conſtancy, and a 
vigilant improvement of thoſe hours, which, 
in the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs activity, will 
remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the fame condition would have 
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= hoped torcad. Compelled by want to at- 
* tendance and ſolicitation, and ſo much 
If verſed in common life, that he has tranſ- 


mitted to us the moſt perfect delineation of 
the manners of his age, he joined to his 


g K knowledge of the world ſuch application to 
the books, that he will ſtand for ever in the 
** hit rank of literary heroes. How this 
— proficiency was obtained, he ſufficiently diſ- 


covers, by informing, us, that the Praiſe of 


of -olly, one of his moſt celebrated perform- 

ances, was compoſed by him on the road to 
act 
— Italy; ne tolum illud tempus quo equo fuit 


inſdendum, illiteratis fabulis tereretur, leſt 
the hours which we was ns ge to ſpend on 


wp horſeback ſhould be tattled away without 
ee regard to literature, 
hore An Italian philoſopher expreſſed in his 
with motto, that time was his eſtate; an eſtate 
* indeed, waich will produce 7 without 
* cultivation, but will always abundantly re- 
7 his pay the labours of induſtry, and ſatisfy the 
* molt extenſive defires, it no part of it be 
-, ſuffered to lie waſte by negligence, to be 
51 over- run with noxious plants, or laid out 
* for ſhew rather than for uſe. Rambler. 
from $ 14. The Importance of Time, and the 
if it proper Methods of ſpending it. 
ing, u We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs 
lacrity of time, ſaith Seneca, and yet have much 
_ more than we know what to do with. Our 
An lives, ſays he, are ſpent either in doing 
1 


nothing at all, or doing nothing to the pur- 


bilities, poſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to 


nvige do. We are always complaining our days 
hem » are few, and acting as though there would 
1 4 be no end of them. That noble philoſo- 


* pher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 
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ourſelves in this particular by all thoſe va- 
rious turns of expreſſion and thought which 
are peculiar in his writings. 

I often conſider mankind as wholly in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf, in a point that bears 
ſome affinity to the former. Though we 
ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in ge» 
neral, we are wiſhing every period of it at 
an end. 'The minor longs to be at a 
then to be a man of buſineſs, then to make 
up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire, Thus, although the whole of 
life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the 
ſeveral diviſions of it appear long and te- 
dious, We are for lengthening our ſpan 
in general, but would fain contract the 
parts of which it is compoſed, The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the pre- 
ſent moment and the next quarter-day. 
The politician would be contented to 
loſe three years in his life, could he place 
things in. the poſture which he fancies they 
will ſtand in after ſuch a revolution of 
time, 'The lover would be glad to ftrike 
out of his exiſtence all the moments that 
are to paſs away before the happy meeting. 
Thus, as faſt as our time runs, we ſhould 
very glad, in moſt parts of our lives, that 
it ran much faſter than it does, Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands; 
nay, we with away whole years, and travel 
through time, as through a country filled 
with many wild and empty waſtes which 
we would fain hurry over, that we may ar- 
rive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or 
— you. points of reſt which are diſ- 
perſed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of moſt men into 
twenty parts, . we ſhall find that at leaſt 
nineteen of them are mere gaps and chaſms, 
which are neither filled with pleaſure nor 
buſineſs. I do not however include in this 
calculation the life of thoſe men who are in 
a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of thoſe 
only who are not always engaged in ſcenes 
of action; and I hope I ſhall not do an 
unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe per- 
ſons, if I point out to them certain me- 


thods for the filling up their enipty ſpaces 
of life. The methods I ſhall propoſe to 
them are as follow: 


The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the 
moſt general acceptation of the word, 
That particular ſcheme which compre- 
hends the ſocial virtues, may give employ- 


ment to the moſt induſtrious temper, 


find a man buſineſs more than the moſt ac- 
tive ſtation of life, To adviſe the ignorant, 
C 3 relieve 
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relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are 
duties that fall in our way almoſt every day 
of our lives. A man has frequent oppor- 
tunities of mitigating the fierceneſs of a 
party; of doing juſtice to the character of 
a deſerving man; of ſoftening the envious, 
quieting the angry, and — the pre- 
judiced; which are all of them employ- 
ments ſuitable to a reaſonable nature, and 
_ _ atis faction to the perſon who 
can buſy himſelf in them with diſcretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that 
may find employment for thoſe retired 
hours in which we are altogether left to 
ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and 
converſation; I mean that — and 
communication which every reaſonable 
creature ought to maintain with the great 
Author of his being. The man who lives 
under an habitual ſenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of 
temper, and enjoys every moment the ſa- 
tisfaction of thinking himſelf in company 
with his deareſt and beſt of friends, The 
time never lies heavy upon him: it is im- 
poſſible for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt 
unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the 
world but his heart burns with devotion, 
ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of that preſence which every 
where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, 

urs out its fears, its ſorrows, its appre- 

enſions, to the great Supporter of its ex- 
iſtence. 

I have here only conſidered the neceſſity 
of a man's being virtuous, that he may have 
ſomething to do; but if we conſider fur- 
ther, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only 
an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
its influence extends to thoſe parts of our 
exiſtence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour 
.from thoſe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or in vice, the argument redou- 
bles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of paſſing away our time. 

When a man has but a little ſtock to 
improve, and has opportunities of turnin 
It all to good account, what ſhall we thi 
of him it he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to 
he dead, and perhaps employs even the 
twentieth to his ruin or . — 
But becauſe the mind cannot be always in 
its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of 
virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper 
employ ments for it, in its relaxations. 


| The next method chere fore that I would 


| to fill up our time, ſhould be uſe- 
and innocent diverſions. I muſt con- 
feſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures 
to be altogether converſant in ſuch diver. 
fions as are merely innocent, and have no- 
thing elſe to recommend them, but that 
there is no hurt in them. Whether any 
kind of gaming has even thus — 
for ieſelf? 1 ſhall not determine but I thi 
it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of the 
beſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours toge. 
ther in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other converſation but what 
is made up of a few game phraſes, and no 
other ideas but thoſe of black or red ſpots 
ranged together in different figures. Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this 
ſpecies complaining that life 1s ſhort ? 

The ſtage might be made a perpetual 
ſource of the moſt noble and uſeful enter. 
tainments, were it under proper regu» 
lations. | 

But the mind never unbends itſelf fa 
agreeably as in the converſation of a well. 
choſen friend. There is indeed no bleſſing 
of life that is any way comparable to the 
enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. 
It eaſes and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the underſtanding, engenders 
thought and knowledge, animates virtue 
and good reſolution, ſoothes and allays the 
paſſions, and finds ——_— for moſt of 
the vacant hours of life. 

Next to ſuch an inti with a parti - 
cular perſon, one would endeavour after a 
more general converſation with ſuch as are 
capable of edifying and entertaining thoſe 
with whom they converſe, which are qua- 
lities that ſeldom go aſunder, 

There are many other uſeful amuſe- 
ments of life, which one would endeavour 
to multiply, that one might, on all occa- 
fions, have recourſe to ſomething rather 
than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run + 
drift with any paſſion that chances to riſe 
in it. 

A man that has a taſte in muſic, paint- 
ing, or architecture, is like one that has 
another ſenſe, when compared with ſuch 
as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. The flo- 
riſt, the planter, the gardener, the huſband- 
man, when they are only as accompliſh- 
ments to the man of fortune, are great re- 
liefs to a country life, and many ways uſe- 
ful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 

Spectator. 


$ 15, Miſiſpent Time, how puniſhed. 
I was yeſterday comparing the * 
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of man with that of other creatures; in 
which I could not but obſerve, that not- 
TY we are obliged by duty to 
keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after 
the ſame manner as inferior. animals are 
prompted to it by inſtinct, we fall very 
ſhort of them in this icular. We are 
here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there 
is a greater variety of buſineſs to which 
we may apply ourſelves. Reaſon opens 
to us a large field of affairs, which other 
creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of 
prey, and I believe of all other kinds, in their 
natural ſtate of being, divide their time be- 
tween action and reſt. They are always at 
work or aſleep. In ſhort, their waking 
hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after 
their food, or in conſuming it. The human 
ſpecies only, to the great reproach of our 
nateres, are filled with complaints, that 
„The day hangs heavy on them,“ that 
« They do not know what to do with 
themſelves,” that “ They are at a loſs 
how to paſs away their time, with many 
of the hke ſhameful murmurs, which we 
often find in the mouths of thoſe who are 
ſtiled reaſonable beings. How monſtrous 
are ſuch 1 among creatures who 
have the labours of the mind, as well as 
thoſe of the body, to furniſh them with 
proper employments ; who, beſides the bu- 
ſineſs of their proper callings and profeſ- 
ſions, can apply themſelves to the duties of 
religion, to meditation, to the reading of 
uſetul books, to diſcourſe; in a word, who 
may exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded 
purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and eve 
hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer 
or better than they were before 

Aſter having been taken up for ſome 
time in this courſe of thought, I diverted 
myſelf with a book, aecording to my uſual 
cuſtom, in order to unbend my mind before 
| went to ſleep. The book I made uſe of 
on this occaſion was Lucian, where I amu- 
ſed my thoughts for about an hour among 
the dialogues of the dead, which in all pro- 
bability produced the following dream. 

I was conveyed, methought, into the en- 
trance of the infernal regions, where I ſaw 
Rhadamanthus, one of the judges of the 
dead, ſeated on his tribunal. On his left- 
hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his 
Tight the keeper of Elyſium. I was told 
he ſat 2 women that day, there being ſe- 
veral of the ſex lately arrived, who had not 
yet their manſions aſſigned them. I was 
ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one of them 

lame queſtion, namely, „What they 
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had been doing? Upon this queſtion 
being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they 
ſtared one upon another, as not knowin 
what to anſwer. He then inte ted eac 
of them ſeparately. Madam, ſays he to 
the firſt of them, you have been upon the 
earth about fifty years; what have you been 
doing there all this while? Doing! ſays 
ſhe, really I do not know what I have been 
doing : I defire I may have time given me 
to recollect. After about half an hour's 
pauſe, ſhe told him that ſhe had been play-, 
ing at crimp; upon which Rhadamanthus 
beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to 
take her into cuſtody. And you, madam. 
ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft 
and languiſhing air; I think you ſet out 
for this place in your nine-and-twentieth 
year, what have you been doing all this 
while? I had a great deal of buſineſs on 
my hands, ſays he, being taken up the firſt 
twelve years of my life in dreſſing a jointed 
baby, and all the remaining part of it in 
reading plays and romances, Very well, 
ſays he, you have employed your time to 
good purpoſe, Away with her, The next 
was a plain country-woman: Well, miſtreſs, 
ſays Radamanthus, and what have you been 
doing ? An't pleaſe = worſhip, ſays ſhe, 
I ry not live quite forty years; and in that 
time brought my huſband ſeven daughters, 
made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left m 
eldeſt girl with him, to look after his houſe 
in my abſence, and who, I may venture to 
ſay, 1s as pretty a hquſewife as any in the 
country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the 
ſimplicity of the good woman, and ordered 
the keeper of Elyſium to take her into his 
care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, what 
have you been doing theſe five-and-thirty 
years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
ou, fir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, ſaid he, 
ut what good have you been doing ? The 
lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion, 
and not knowing what to anſwer, the two 
keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame 
time; the one took her by the hand tocon- 
vey her to Elyſium, the other caught hold of 
her to carry her away to Erebus. But Rha- 
damanthus obſerving an ingenuous modeſty 
in her countenance and behaviour, bid them 
both let her looſe, and ſet her afide for a re- 
examination when he was more at leiſure. 
An old woman, of a proud and four look, 
preſented herſelf next at the bar, and being 
aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, 
ſaid ſhe, I lived threcſcore-and-ten years in 
a very wicked world, and was ſo angry at 
the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, 
'C4 2323 
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that I paſſed moſt of my laſt years in con- 
demning the follies of the times; I was 
every Gs blaming the filly conduct of 
eople about me, in order to deter thoſe 
converſed with from falling into the like 
errors and miſcarriages. a well, ſays 
Rhadamanthus; but did you keep the ſame 
waichful eye over your ownaftions? Why 
truly, ſays ſhe, I was fo taken up with 
pub!iſhing the faults of others, that I had 
no time to conſider my own. Madam, ſays 
Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off to 
the Jett, and make room for the venerable 
matron that ſtands behind you. Old gen- 
tlewoman, ſays he, I think you are — 
ſcore: you have heard the queſtion, what 
have you been doing ſo long in the world? 
Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing what 
1 ſhould not have done, but I had made a 
firm reſolution to have changed my life, 
if I had not been ſnatched off by an un 
timely end. Madam, 5 he, you will 
eaſe to follow your leader: and ſpying 
another of the ſame age, interrogated her 
in the ſame form, To which the matron 
replied, I have been the wife of a huſ- 
band who was as dear to me in his old 
age as in his youth, I have been a mo- 
ther, and very happy in my children, whom 
I endeavoured to _ up in every thing 
that is good. My eldeſt fon is bleſt by 
the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows him. I lived within my own fa- 
mily, and left it much more wealthy than 
I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the 
value of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in 
ſach a manner, that the keeper of Ely- 
fium, who knew his office, reached out his 
hand to her. He no ſooner touched her, 
but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, 
her checks plowed with bluſhes, and ſhe 
appeared in full bloom and beauty. A 
ung woman obſerving that this officer, 
who conducted the happy to Elyſium, was 
ſo great a beautiſier, aged to be in his 
hands; fo that preſſing through the crowd, 
ſhe was the next that appeared at the bar, 
And being aſked what ſhe had been doin 
the five-and-twer:ty years that ſhe had 
aſſed in the world ? 1 have ęndeavoured, 
Rye ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of 
diſcretion, to make myſelf lovely, and gain 
admirers. In order to it, 1 paſſed m 
time in bottling up May-dew, inventing 
white waines, mixing colours, cutting out 
patches, conſuiting my glaſs, ſuiting my 
complexion, tearing off my tucker, fink- 
ing my ſtays — Rhadamanthus, without 


hearing her out, gave the fign to take her 


off, Upon the approach of the keeper of 
Eben” her i faded, her Re was 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 
perſon loſt in deformity, 

I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant 
ſound of a whole troop of females, that 
came forward laughing, ſinging, and danc- 
ing. I was very deſirous to know the re, 
ception they would meet with, and withal 
was very apprehenſive, that Rhadaman, 
thus would ſpoil their mirth: But at their 
nearer approach the noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakened me, 

J lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on 
the oddneſs of this dream, and could not 
forbear aſking my own heart, what I was 
doing? I antwered myſelf that I was writ- 
ing Guardians. If my readers make as 
— a uſe of this work as I deſign they 

ould, I hope it will never be imputed to 
me as a wor 
able. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with recom- 
mending to them the ſame ſhort ſelf-exa- 
mination. If every one of them frequently 
lays his hand upon his heart, and conſiders 
what he is doing, it will check him in all 
the idle, or, what is worſe, the vicious 


that 15 vain and unprofit- 


moments of life, lift up his mind when 


it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
actions, and encourage him when he is en+ 
gaged in thoſe which are virtuous and lau- 
dable. In a word, it will very much alle- 
viate that guilt which the beſt of men have 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily con- 
feſſions, of © leaving undone thoſe things 
which they ought to have done, and of 
doing thole things which they ought not 
to have done.“ Guardian. 


$ 16. A Knowledge of the Uſe and Value of 
Time very important to Youth, 


There is nothing which I more · wiſn that 
you ſhould know, and which fewer people 
do know, than the true uſe and * of 
time. It is in every body's mouth; but in 
few people's practice. Every fool who 
ſlatterns away his whole time in nothings, 
utters, however, ſome trite common-place 
ſentence, of which there are millions, to 
prove, at once, the value and the fleetneſs 
of time, The ſun-dials, likewiſe, all over 
Europe, have ſome ingenious inſcription to 
that effect; ſo that nobody ſquanders away 
their time, without hearing and ſeeing, dai- 
ly, how neceſſary it is to employ it well, 
and how irrecoverable it is if loſt, But 
all theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, where 


there is not a fund of good ſenſe * 
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ſoa to ſuggeſt them, rather than receive 
them. By the manner in which you now 
tell me that you employ your time, I flat- 
ter myſelf, that you have that fund: that 
is the fund which will make you rick in- 
deed. I do not, therefore, mean to give 
you a critical eflay upon the uſe and abuſe 
of time; I will only give ”= ſome hints, 
with regard to the uſe of one particular 
period of that long time which, I hope, 
you have before you; I mean the next 
two vears. Remember then, that whatever 
knowledge you do not ſolidly lay the foun- 
dation: of before you are eighteen, you 
wil! never be maſter of while you breathe, 


retreat gud ſhelter for us in an advanced 
ay”; and if we do not plant it while youn 

it w'!! give us no ſhade when we grow old. 
neuer require nor expect from you 
great application to books, after you are 
once thrown out into the great world, I 
know it i impoſſible ; and it may even, in 
ſome caſes, be improper : this, therefore, 
13 your time, and yuur only time, for un- 
wearied and uninterrupted application. If 
you ſhould ſometimes. think it a little la- 
borious, conſider, that labour is the una- 
voidable fatigue of a neceſſary journey. 
The more hours a, day you travel, the 
ſooner you will be at your journey's end. 
The ſooner you are qualified for your li- 
berty, the ſooner you ſhall have it; and 
your manumiſſion will entirely depend up- 
on the manner in which you employ : i 
intermediate time. I think I offer you a 
very good bargain, when I promiſe you, 
upon my word, that, if you will do every 
thing that I would have you do, till you 
are eighteen, I will do every thing that 
you would have me do, ever afterwards. 

Lord Cheſterfield. 


$ 17. Or a lazy and trifling Diſpoſition. 


one of which kinders a man from ever 
ing conſiderable, and the other commonly 
makes him ridiculous ; I mean the laz 

mind, and the trifling frivolous mind, 
Yours, I hope, is neither, The lazy mind 
will not take the trouble of going to the 
bottom of any thing ; but, diſcouraged by 
the firſt difficulties, (and every thing worth 
knowing or having is attended with ſome 

ſtops ſhort, contents itſelf with eaſy, and, 
conſequently, ſuperficial knowledge, and 
prefers a great degree of ignorance, to a 
{mall degree of trouble, Theſe people 
either think, or repreſent, moſt things as 
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Knowiedpze is 2 comfortable and neceſſary 


There are two ſorts of — = 


impoſſible; whereas few things are ſo to 
induſtry and activity. But difficulties ſee 
to them impoſſibilities, or at leaſt the 
pretend to think them ſo, by way of exc 
for their lazineſs. An hour's attention to 
the ſame object is too laborious for them; 
they take every thing in the light in which 
it at firlt preſents itſelf, never conſider it 
in all its different views ; and, in ſhort, 
never think it thorough. The conſequence 
of this is, that when they come to ſpeak 
upon theſe ſubjects before people who have 
conſidered them with attention, they only 
diſcover their own ignorance and lazineſs, 
and lay themſelves open to anſwers that 
put them in confuſion, 

Do not then be diſcouraged by the firſt 
difficulties, but contra audentior ito : and 
reſolve to go to the bottom of all thoſe 
things, which every gentleman ought to 
know well, Thoſe arts or ſciences, which 
are peculiar to certain profeſſions, need not 
be — known by thoſe who are not in- 
tended for thoſe profeſſions. As, for in- 
ſtance, fortification and navigation; of both 
which, a ſuperficial and general knowledge, 
ſuch as the commas courſe of converſation, 
with a very little enquiry on your 
will give > fa is ſalficient, Thou 2 
the way, a little more knowledge of forti- 
fication may be of ſome uſe to you; as the 
events of war, in ſieges, make many of the 
terms of that ſcience occur frequently in 
common converſations ; and one would be 
ſorry to ſay, like the Marquis de Maſ- 
carille, in Moliere's Precieuſes Ridicules, 
when he hears of une demie Lune Ma foi, 
ci toit bien une Lune toute entiere. But thoſe 
things which every gentleman, indepen- 
dently of profeſſion, ſhould know, he ought 
to know well, and dive into all the depths 
of them. Such are languages, hiſtory, and 
geography, ancient and modern; philoſo- 
phy, rational logic, rhetoric; and for you 
particularly, the conſtitutions, and the Ci. 
vil and military ſtate of every country in 
Europe. This, I confeſs, is a pretty large 
circle of knowledge, attended with ſome 
difficulties, and requiring ſome trouble, 
which, however, an active and induſtrious 
=_ will overcome, and be amply re- 

. | 

"The trifling and frivolous mind is always 
buſied, but to little purpoſe ; it takes little 
objects for great ones, and throws ay 
upon trifles that time and attention whi 
only important things deſerve. Knick- 
knacks, butterflies, ſhells, inſects, &c. are 
the objects of their moſt ſerious * 
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'They contemplate the dreſs, not the cha- 
rafters, of the company they keep. They 
attend more to the decurntions of a play, 
than to the ſenſe of it; and to the cere- 
monies of a court, more than to its politics. 
Such an employment of time is an abſolute 
loſs of it. Lord Cheſterfield" s Letters. 


$ 18. The bad Efeds of Indelence. 


No other diſpoſition, or turn of mind, ſo 
totally nnfits a man for all the ſocial offices 
of life, as Indolence. An idle man is a 
mere blank in the creation: he ſeems made 
for no end, and lives to no purpoſe, He 
cannot engage himſelf in any employment 
or — becauſe he will never have 
diligence enough to follow it : he can ſuc- 
ceed in no undertaking, for he will never 
purſue it ; he muſt be a bad huſband, fa- 
ther, and relation, for he will not take the 
leaſt pains to preſerve his wife, children, 
and family, from ſtarving ; and he muſt be 
a worthleſs friend, for he would not draw 
his hand from his boſom, though to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of the univerſe. If he 
is born poor, he will remain ſo all his life, 
which he will probably end in a ditch, or 
at the gallows : if he embarks in trade, he 
will be a bankrupt: and if he is a per- 
ſon of fortune, his Rewards will acquire 
immenſe eſtates, and he himſelf perhaps 
will die in the Fleet. 

It ſhould be conſidered, that nature did 
not bring us into the world in a ſtate of 
perfection, but has left us in a capacity of 
improvement; which ſhould ſeem to inti- 
mate, that we ſhould labour to render our- 
ſelves excellent, Very few are ſuch ab- 
ſolute idiots, as not to be able to become 
at leaſt decent, 'if not eminent, in their 
ſeveral ſtations, by unwearied and keen 
application : nor are there any poſſeſſed of 
ſach tranſcendent genius and abilities, as 
to render all pains and diligence unneceſ- 
ſary, Perſeverance will overcome diffi- 
culties, which at firſt appear inſuperable ; 
and it is amazing to conſider, how grea: 
and numerous obſtacles may be removed 
by a continual attention to any particular 

int. I will not mention here, the trite 
example of Demoſthenes, who got over 
the greateſt natural impediments to oratory, 
but content myſelf with a more modern 
and familiar inſtance. Being at Sadler's 
Wells a few nights ago, I could not but 
admire the ſurpriſing feats of activity there 
exhibited ; and at the ſame time reflected, 


what incredible pains and labour it muſt 


have coſt the ers to arrive at the 
art of writhing their bodies into ſuch va- 
rious and unnatural contortions. But I 
was moſt taken with the ingenious artiſt, 
who, after fixing two bells to each foot, 
the ſame number to each hand, and with 
= propriety placing a cap and bells on 

is head, played ſeveral tunes, and went 
through as regular triple peals and bob. 
majors, 2s the boys of Chriſt- church Hoſ. 
pital; all which he effected by the due 
jerking of his arms and legs, and nodding 
his head ——— and forward. — this 
artiſt had taken equal pains to employ his 
head in — ond. ti might perhaps 
have been as deep a proficient in numbers 
as Jedediah Buxton, or at leaſt a tolerable 
modern rhymer, of which he is now no bad 
emblem : and if our fine ladies would uſe 
equal diligence, they might faſhion their 
minds as — as Madam Catharina 
diſtorts her body. 


There is not in the world a more uſeleſs, 


idle animal, than he who contents himſelf 
with being merely a gentleman. He has 
an eſtate, therefore he will not endeavour 
to acquire knowledge: he is not to labour 
in any vocation, therefore he will do no- 
thing. But the misfortune is, that there 
is no ſuch thing in nature as a negative 
virtue, and that abſolute idleneſs is im- 
practicable. He, who does no good, will 
certainly do miſchief ; and the mind, if it 
is not ftored with uſeful knowledge, will 
neceſſarily become a magazine of nonſenſe 
and trifles. Wherefore a gentleman, though 
he is not obliged to riſe to open his ſhop, 
or work at his trade, ſhould always find 
ſome ways of employing his time to ad- 
vantage. If he makes no advances in 
wiſdom, he will become more and more 
a ſlave to folly ; and he that does nothing, 
becauſe he has nothing to do, will become 
vicious and abandoned, or, at beſt, ridicu - 
lous and conteniptible. 

I do not know a more melancholy ob- 
jeR, than a man of an honeſt heart, and 
fine natural abilities, whoſe good qualities 
are thus deſtroyed by indolence. Such a 
perſon is a conſtant plague to all his friends 
and acquaintance, with all the means in his 
power of adding to their happineſs ; and 
uffers himſelf to take rank among the 
loweſt characters, when he might render 
himſelf conſpicuous among the higheſt. 
Nobody is more univerſally beloved and 
more univerſally avoided, my friend 
Careleſs. He is an humane man, who 
never did a beneficent action; and a * 
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of unſhaken integrity, on whom it is im- 
poſſible to yg |, With the beſt head, 
and the beſt heart, he regulates his con- 
duct in the moſt abſurd manner, and fre- 
quently injures his friends; for whoever 
neglects to do juſtice to himſelf, muſt me- 
vitably wrong thoſe with whom he is con- 
netted; and it is by no means a true max- 
im, that an idle man hurts nobody but 
himſelf. k 

Virtue then is not to be conſidered in 
the light of mere innocence, or abſtaining 
from harm; but as the exertion of our 
faculties in doing — as Titus, when 
he had let a day ſlip undiſtinguiſhed by 
ſome act of virtue, cried out, I have loſt 
a day.* If we regard our time in this 
light, how many days ſhall we look back 
upon as irretrievably loſt! and to how nar- 
row a compaſs would ſuch a method of 
calculation frequently reduce the longeſt 
life! If we were to number our days, ac- 
cording as we have applied them to vir- 
tue, it would occaſion ſtrange revolutions 
in the manner of reckoning the ages of 
men. We ſhould ſee ſome few arrived to 
a good old age in the prime of their youth, 
and meet with ſeveral young fellows of 
fourſcore. 

Agteeable to this way of thinking, I 
remember to have met with the epitaph of 
an aged man four years old; dating his 
exiſtence from the time of his re formation 
from evil courſes. The inſcriptions on moſt 
tomb-ſtones commemorate no acts of vir- 
tue performed by the perſons who lie un- 
der them, but only record, that they were 
born one day, and died another. But I 
would fain have thoſe people, whoſe lives 
have been uſeleſs, rendered of ſome ſer- 
vice after their deaths, by affording lefſons 
of inſtruction and morality to thoſe they 
leave behind them. Wherefore I could 
wiſh, that, in every pariſh, ſeveral acres 
were marked out for a new and ſpacious 
burying-ground: in which every perſon, 
whoſe remains are there depoſited, ſhould 
have a ſmall ſtone laid over them, reckon- 
ing their age, according to the manner in 
which they have improved or abuſed the 
ume allotted them in their lives. In ſuch 
circumſtances, the plate on a coffin might 
be the higheſt panegyric which the deceaſ- 
ed could receiye; and a little ſquare ſtone, 
inſcribed with Ob. Ann. Eta. 80, would 
be a nobler eulogium, than all the lapidary 
adulation of modern epitaphs. 
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$ 19. The innocent Pleaſures of Childhood. 
As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret 
unenvied pleaſure from a thouſand inci- 
dents overlooked by other men, I threw 
myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, forgetting 
my age, and fancying myſelf a ſchool-boy. 
This imagination was ſtrongly favoured 
by the — of ſo many young boys, 
in whoſe looks were legible the ſprightly 
ons of that age, which raiſed in me a 
rt of ſympathy. Warm blood thrilled 
through every vein; the faded memory 
of thoſe enjoyments that once gave me 
pleaſure, put on more lively colours, 
and — thouſand gay amuſements filled my 
m : 
It was not without regret, that I was 
forſaken by this waking dream. The 
cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guiltleſs 
Joy they leave upon the mind, the bloom- 
ing hopes that lift up the foul in the aſcent 
of life, the pleaſure that attends the gra- 
dual opening of the imagination, and the 
dawn of reaſon, made me think moſt men 
found that ſtage the moſt agreeable part of 
their journey. RR 
When men come to riper years, the in- 
nocent diverſions which exalted the ſpirits, 
and _— health of body, indolence of 
mind, and refreſhing flumbers, are too of- 
ten exchanged for criminal delights, which 
fill the ſoul with anguiſh, and the body 
with diſeaſe. The grateful employment 
of admiring and — themſelves to an 
imitation of the polite ſtile, beautiful images, 
and noble ſentiments of ancient authors, is 
abandoned for law-latin, the lucubrations 
of our paltry news-mongers, and that 
ſwarm of vile pamphlets which corru 
our taſte, and infeſt the public. The ideas 
of Yirzue which the characters of heroes 
had imprinted on their minds, inſenſibly 
wear out, and they come to be influenced 
by the nearer examples of a degenerate 
age. . 
3 the morning of life, when the ſoul 
firſt makes her entrance into the world, all 
things look freſh and Lok their novelty 
ſurprizes, and every little glitter or gaudy 
colour tranſports the ſtranger. But by 
degrees the ſenſe grows callous, and we 
Joſe that exquiſite reliſh of rifles, by the 
time our minds ſhould be ſuppoſed n 
for rational entertainments, I cannot make 
this reflection without being touched with 
a commiſeration of that ſpecies called beaus, 
the happineſs of thoſe men neceſſarily ter- 
| minaung 
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minating with their childhood, who, from 
a want of knowing other purſuits, continue 
a fondneſs for the delights of that age, 
after the reliſh of them 1s decayed. 

Providence hath with a bountiful hand 
prepared a variety of pleaſures for the va- 
rious ſtages of life. It hehoves us not to 
be wanting to ourſelves in forwarding the 
intention of nature, by the culture of or 
minds, and a duc preparation of each fa- 
culty for the enjoyment of thoſe objects 
it is capable of being affected with. 

As our parts open and diſplay by gen- 
tle degrees, we riſe from the gratiſications 
of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of the mind. In 
the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are ſen- 
ſual delights, which are ſucceeded by the 
more — views and gay portraitures 
of a lively imagination; and theſe give 
way to the ſublimer pleaſures of reaſon, 
which diſcover the cauſes and deſigns, the 
frame, connection, and ſymmetry of things, 
and fill the mind with the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public ſchools and 
univerſities, not only as nurſeries of men 
for the ſervice of the church and ſtate, 
but alſo as places deſigned to teach man- 
kind the moſt refined luxury, to raiſe the 
mind to its due perfection, and give it a 
taſte for thoſe entertainments which af- 
ford the higheſt tranſport, without the 

oſſneſs or remorſe that attend vulgar en- 

yments. 

In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the 
ſweets of ſolitude, and yet converſe with 
the greateſt genii that have appeared in 
every age; wander through the delightful 
mazes of every art and ſcience, and as 
they gradually enlarge their ſphere of 
knowledge, at once rejoice in their pre- 
ſent poſſeſſions, and are animated by the 
boundleſs proſpect of future diſcoveries, 
There, a 'generous emulation, a noble 


thirſt of fame, a love of truth and honour- 


able regards, reign in minds as yet un- 
tainted from the world. There, the ſtock 
of learning tranſmitted down from the an- 
cients, is preſerved, and receives a daily 
increaſe; and it is thence propagated by 
men, who having finiſhed their ſtudies, go 
into the world, and ſpread that general 
knowledge and good taſte throughout the 
land, which is fo diitant from the barba- 
riſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the fierce 
— of its invaders. And as it is evi- 

ent that our literature is owing to the 
ſchools and univerſities; fo it cannot be 


denied, that theſe are owing to our re. 
ligion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon 
religious conſiderations that princes, as 
well as private perſons, have erected col. 
leges, and aſſigned liberal endowments to 
ſtudents and profeſſors. Upon the fame 
account they meet with encouragement and 
protection from all chriſtian ſtates, as being 
eſteemed a neceſſary means to have the 
ſacred oracles and primitive traditions of 
chriftianity preſerved and underſtood. And 
it is well known, that after a loug night of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, the retormas. 
tion of the . and that of learning 
began together, and made proportionable 
advances, the latter having been the effect 
of the former, which of courſe engaged 
men in the ſtudy of the learned language: 
and of antiquity, Guardians 


$ 20. On Chearfulnes. 


I have always preferred chearfulneſs to 
mirth. The latter I conſider as an a&, 
the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth 
is ſhort and tranſient, chearfulneſs fixed 
and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed 
into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who 
are ſubject to the greateſt depreſlions of 
melancholy: on the contrary, chearfalneſs 
though it does not give the mind ſuch an 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from fal. 
* any depths of ſorrow. Mirth 
is like a flaſh of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters 
for a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a 
kind of day-light in the mind, and fills 
it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 

Men of aultere principles look upon 
mirth as too wanton ws diſſolute for a 
ſtate of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and inſolence of heart that 
is inconſiſtent with a life which is every 
moment obnoxious to the greateſt dangers, 
Writers of this complexion have obſerved, 
that the ſacred Perſon who was the great 
pun: of perfection, was never ſeen 10 

ug 

Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to 
any of theſe exceptions; it is of a ſerious 
and compoſed nature; it does not throw 
the mind into a condition improper for the 
preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very con- 
ſpicuous in the characters of thoſe who 
are looked upon as the greateſt philoſophers 
among the heathens, as well as amen 
thoſe who have been deſervedly eſt 


as laints and holy men among an 
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If we conſider chearfulneſs in three 
lights, with ard to ourſelves, to thoſe 
we converſe with, and to the t Author 


. 


on of our being, it will not a little recom- 
as mend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The 
l. man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame 
to of mind, is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but 
ne a perfect maſter of all the powers and facul- 
nd ties of the foul: his imagination is always 
ng ciear, and his judgment undifturbed ; his 
he temper is even and unruffled, whether in 
of action or ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh 
nd to all thoſe goods which nature has pro- 
of vided for him, taſtes all the pleafures of 
as the creation which are poured about him, 


and does not feel the full weight of thoſe 
accidental evils which may betal him. 
If we confider him in relation to the 
perſons whom he converſes with, it natu- 
rally produces love and good-will towards 
him. A chearful mind is not only diſ- 
poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes 
the ſame good-humour in hats who come 
within its influence. A man finds himſelf 
pleaſed, he does not know why, with the 
chearfulneſs of his companion : it is like 
a ſudden ſunſhine, that awakens a ſecret de- 
light in the mind, without her attending to 
it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, 
and naturally flows out into friendſhip and 
benevolence towards the perſon who has 
ſo kindly an effect upon it. 
When I conſider this chearful ſtate of 
mind in its third relation, I cannot but look 
upon it as a conſtant habitual gratitude to 
the great Author of nature. An inward 
chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 
giving to Providence under all its diſpen- 
lations. It is a kind of acquieſcence in 
the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a ſe- 
cret approbation of the divine will in his 
conduct towards-man. 
There are but two things, which, in m 
opinion, can reaſonably deprive us of this 
chearfulneſs of heart. The ſirſt of theſe is the 
ſenſe of guilt. A man who lives in a ſtate 
of vice and impenitence, can have no title 
to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind 
Which is the health of the ſoul, and the na- 
tural effect of virtue and innocence. Chear- 
fulneſs in an ill man deſerves a harder 
name than language can furniſh us with, 
and 15 many degrees beyond what we com- 
monly call folly or madneſs, 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of 

a Supreme Being, and conſequently of a 
future ſtate, under whatſoever title it ſhel- 
ters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably 

eprive a man of this chearfulneſs of tem- 
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There is ſomething ſo particu | 
— and offenſive 2— _ 
the proſpect of non-exiſtence, that I can- 
not but wonder, with many excellent wri- 
ters, how it is poſlible for a man to out- 
live the expectation of it. For my own 
part, I think the being of a God is ſo 
little to be doubted, that it is almoſt the 
only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth 
as we meet with in every object, in every 
occurrence, and in every thought. If we 
look into the characters of this tribe of in- 
kdels, we generally find they are made up 
of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: it 1s indeed 
no wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to 
themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the 
world; and how is it poſſible for a man 
to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, 
who is in danger every moment of loſing 
his entire exiſtence, and dropping into 
nothing ? 

The vicious man and Atheiſt have there. 
fore no pretence to chearfulneſs, and would 
act very unreaſonably, ſhould they endea- 
vour after it. It is impoſſible for any one 
to live in good- humour, and enjoy his pre- 
ſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either 
of torment or of annihilation; of being 
miſerable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned theſe two 

rinciples, which are deſtructive of — 
ulneſs in their own nature, as well as in 
right reaſon, .I cannot think of any other 
that ought to baniſh this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and fickneſs, 
ſhame and reproach, 2 and old- age, 
nay death itſelf, conſidering the ſhortneſs 
of their duration, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear 
up under them with fortitude, with indo- 
lence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. The 
toſſing of a tempeſt does net diſcorupoſe 
him, which he is ſure will bring him to a 
joy ful harbour. ; 

A man, who uſes his beſt endeavours to 
live according to the diftates of vu tue and 
right reaſon, has two perpetual ſources of 
chearfulneſs, in the confideration of his 
own nature, and of that Being an, whom 
he has a dependence. If he looks into 
himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that ex- 
iſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowec\ apon 
him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be ſtill new, and ill in its — 
How many ſelf-congratulations natus ally 
ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this 
its entrance into eternity, when it take 1 2 


view of thoſe improveable faculties, whi ch 
* 


39 
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out, have made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, 
and which will be ſtill receiving an increaſe 
of perfection, and conſequently an increaſe 
of — The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a 
being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy 
through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himſelf every mo- 
ment as more happy than he knows how 
to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to 
A mind is, its conſideration of that 
Being on whom we have our dependence, 

and in whom, though we behold him as yet 
but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his per- 
feftions, we ſee every thing that we can 
imagine as great, glorious, or amiable, 
We find ourſelves every where upheld by 
his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an im- 
menſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we 
depend upon a Being, whoſe power qua- 
lifes him to make us happy by an infinity 
of means, whoſe neſs and truth en- 
gage him to make thoſe happy who defire 
it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs 
will ſecure us in this happineſs to all eter- 
nity. | 
Such conſiderations, which one 
ſhould perpetually cheriſh in his thoughts, 
will baniſh from us all that ſecret heavineſs 
of heart which unthinking men are ſubject 
to when they lie under no real aMiQtion, 
all that anguiſh which we may feel from 
any evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which 
I may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings 
of mirth and folly, that are apter to be- 
tray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh 
in us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as 
makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe 
with whom we converſe, and to him whom 
we are made to pleaſe, Spectator. 


$21. On the Advantages of a chearful 
Temper. | 

Chearfulneſs is, in the firſt place, the 
beſt promoter of health, Repinings and 
ſeeret murmurs of heart give impercepti- 
ble ſtrok es to thoſe delicate fibres of which 
the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out 
the machine inſenſibly; not to mention 
thoſe violent ferments which they ſtir up 
in the blood, and thoſe irregular diſturbed 
motions, which they raiſe in the animal 
ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own 
obſervation, to have met with many old 
men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our Eng- 
liſh phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt 
A certain indolence in their humour, if not 
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a more than ordinary gaiety and chearful- 
neſs of heart. The truth of it is, health 
and chearfulneſs mutually beget eachother; 
with this difference, that we ſeldom meet 


with a great degree of health which is not 
attended with ppt chearfulneſs, but 
very often ſee chearfulneſs where there is 
no t de of health. | 
hearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly 
ard to the mind as to the body: it ba- 
iſhes all anxious care and diſcontent, 
ſoothes and compoſes the ons, and 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But 
having already touched on this laſt confi. 
deration, I ſhall here take notice, that the 
world in which we are placed, is filled 
with innumerable objects that are proper 
— _ and keep alive this happy temper 
mind. 


2 If we conſider the world in its ſubſer. 


viency to man, one would think it was 
made for our uſe; but if we conſider it 
in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for 
our pleaſure. The ſun, which is as the 

at ſoul of the univerſe, and produces all 
the neceſſaries of life, has a particular in- 
fluence in chearing the mind of man, and 
making the heart glad. 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are 
made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the 
ſame time either fill the woods with their 
muſic, furniſh us with game, or raiſe pleaſ- 
ing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of 
their appearance. Fountains, lakes, and 
rivers, are as refreſhing to the imagina- 
— as to the ſoil through which they 
paſs. 

There are writers of great diſtinction, 
who have made it an argument for Provi- 
dence, that the whole earth is covered 
with green, rather than with 'any other 


colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of 


light and ſhade, that it comforts and 
ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakenin 
or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſev 
painters have a green cloth hanging neu! 
them, to eaſe the eye upon, after too great 
an application to their colouring. A fa- 
mous modern philoſopher accounts for it 
in the following manner : All colours that 
are more luminous, ov r and diff. 
te the animal ſpirits which are employed 
in ſight; on the contrary, thoſe that wt 
more obſcure do not give the animal ſpi- 
rits a ſufficient exerciſe; whereas, the ray? 
that produce in us the idea of green, fal 


upon nn 


that they give the animal fpirits their pro- 
per — and, by keeping- up the ſtruggle 
in 2 juſt balance, excite a very pleaſing 
and agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be 
what it will, the effect is certain; for which 
reaſon, the poets aſcribe to this particular 
colour the epithet of chearful. - . 
To conſider further this double end in 
the works of nature, and how they are, at 
the ſame time, both uſeful and entertain- 
ing, we find that the moſt important parts 
in the vegetable world are thoſe which are 
he moſt beautiful, Theſe are the ſeeds 
by which the ſeveral races of plants are 
propagated and continued, and which are 
lways lodged in flowers or bloſſoms. Na- 
ture ſeems to hide her principal deſign, 
and to be induſtrious in making the earth 
gay and delightful, while ſhe 1s carrying 
on her great work, and intent upon her 
own preſervation. The huſbandman, af- 
ter the ſame manner, is employed in laying 
out the whole country into a kind of gar- 
jen or landſkip, an _ every thing 
ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, he thinks 
f nothing but of the harveſt, and increaſe 
which 1s to ariſe from it. 
We may further obſerve how Provi- 
dence has taken care to keep up this 
hearfulneſs in the mind of man, by hav- 
ng formed it after ſuch a manner, as to 
ake it capable of conceiving delight from 
everal objects which ſeem to have very 
ittle uſe in them; as from the wildneſs of 
ocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque 
arts of nature. Thoſe who are verſed in 
philoſophy may till carry this conſidera- 
ion higher, by obſerving, that if matter 
ad appeared to us endowed only with 
hoſe real qualities which it actually poſ- 
eſſes, it would have made but a very joy- 
is and uncomfortable figure; an — 
las Providence given it a power of pro- 
lucing in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as 
tes and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat 
nd cold, but that man, while he is con- 
erſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 
ave his mind cheared and delighted with 
greeable ſenſations? In ſhort, the whole 
niverſe is a kind of theatre filled with 
jects that either raiſe in us pleaſure, a- 
puſement, or admiration. 
The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt 
d tum the viciſſitude of day and night, the 
ange of ſeaſons, with all that variety of 
enes which diverſify the face of nature, 
dd fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 
dn of beautiful and pleaſing images. 
not here mention the ſeveral en- 
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* 
tertainments of art, with the pleaſures of 
friendſhip, books, converſation, and other 
accidental diverſions of life, becauſe I 
would only take notice of ſuch incitements 
to a chearful temper, as offer themſelves 
to perſons of all ranks and conditions, and 
which may ſufficiently ſhe us, that Provi- 
dence did not deſign this world ſhould be 
filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 


the heart of man ſhould be involved in 
gloom and melancholy. 
I the more inculcate this chearfulneſs 


of temper, as it is a virtue in which our 
— — are obſerved to be more defi- 
cient 


* 
* 


. 


9 
x 


n any other nation. — — | 


is a kind of demon that haunts our i 

and often conveys herſelf to us in an eaſ- 
terly wind. A celebrated French noveliſt, 
in oppoſition to thoſe Who begin their ro- 
mances with a flowery ſeaſon of the year, 
enters on his ſtory thus: © In the gloomy 
month of November, when the people of 
England hang and drown themſelves, a 
« diſconſolate walked out into the 
fields, &c. a p | 4 

Every one ought to fence againſt the 
temper of his — or — and 
frequently to indulge in himſelf thoſe con- 
ſiderations which may give him a ſerenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up chear- 
fully againſt thoſe little evils and misfor- 
tunes which are common to human nature, 
and which, by a right improvement of them, 
will produce a ſatiety of joy, and an unin · 
terrupted happineſs. 

At the ſame time that I would engage 
my reader to conſider the world in its moſt 
agreeable lights, I muſt own there are 
many evils which naturally ſpring up a- 
midf the entertainments that are provided 
for us; but theſe, if rightly conſidered, 
ſhould be far from overcaſting the mind 
with ſorrow, or deſtroying that chearfulneſs 
of temper which I hs bron recommend- 
ing. This inter; of evil with 
and pain with pleaſure, in the s of 
nature, is very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, 
in his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, 
to a moral reaſon, in the following words: 

Beyond all this, we may find another 
© reaſon why God hath ſcattered up and 
down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and 


* pain, in all the things that environ and 


* affect us, and blended them together, in 
* almoſt all that our thoughts and ſenſes- 
© have to do with; that we, finding imper- 
fection, diſſatis faction, and want of come 
* plete happineſs in all the enjoyments 
* which the creatures can afford us, might 
* be 


| 
| 


Jam ſure 
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© be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, 
© with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and 
at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for 
© evermore.” Spectator. 


$ 22. On Truth and Sincerity. 


Truth and reality have all the advantages 
of appearance, and many more. If the 
ſhew of any thing be good for any thing, 
cerity 1s better: for why does 
any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which 
he is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to 
have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for 
to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on 
the appearance of ſome real excellency. 
Now the beſt way in the world for a man 
to ſcem to be any thing, is really to be 
what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, that 
it is many times as troubleſome to make 
— the pretence of a good quality, as to 

ve it; and if a man have it not, it is ten 
to one but he 1s diſcovered to want it, 
and then all his pains and labour to ſeem 
to have it is loſt, There is ſomething un- 
natural in painting, which a ſkilful eye will 
eaſily diſcern from native beauty and com- 

It is haos perſonate and act a part 

It is to ona 
long; for where truth is not at the bottom, 
nature will always be endeavouring to re- 
turn, and will peep out and betray herſelf 
one time or other. Therefore, if any man 
think it convenient to ſeem good, let him 
be ſo indeed, and then his neſs will 
appear to every body's ſatis faction; fo 
that, upon all accounts, ſincerity is true 
wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs of 
this world, integrity hath many advantages 
over all the fine and artificial ways of diſ- 
ſimulation and deceit; it is much the 

lainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and more 
— way of dealing in the world; it has 
leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entangle- 
ment and perplexity, of danger and ha- 
zard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt 
way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
ſtrait line, and will hold out and laſt long- 
eſt, The arts of deceit and cunnin to 
continually grow weaker and leſs effectual 
and ſerviceable to them that uſe them; 
whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe; 
and the more and longer any man practi- 
ſeth it, the greater ſervice it does ham, by 
confirming his reputation, and encouragin 
thoſe with whom he hath to do to — 
the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, 
which is an unſpeakable advantage in the 
buſineſs and affairs of life. - 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 


and needs nothing to help it ont; it is 
always near at hand, and fits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; wheteas a hie is troubleſome, 
and ſets a man's invention upon the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more ty 
make it good. It is like building upon a 
falſe foundation, which continually ſtands 
in need of props to ſhore it up, and proves 
at laſt more chargeable than to have raiſed 
a ſubſtantial building at firſt upon a trae and 
folid foundation; for fincerity is firm and 
fubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow or 
unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and 
open, fears no diſcovery ; of which the 
crafty man is always in danger, and when 
he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre. 
tences are ſo tranſparent, that he that rung 
2 read them; be is the laſt man that 
finds himſelf to be found out, and whilk he 
takes it for granted that he makes fools 
of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 

Add to all this, that fincerity is the moſt 
compendious wiſdom, and an excellent in- 
ſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſi. 
neſs; it creates confidence in thoſe we have 
to deal with, ſaves the labour of many in- 

uiries, and brings things to an iſſue in 

ew words; it is like travelling in a plain 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man 
ſooner to his journey's end than bye-ways, 
in which men often loſe themſelves. Inz 
word, whatſoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falſhood and diflimula- 
tion, it is ſoon over; but the mconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man 
under an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 
ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 
truth, nor truſted perhaps when he means 
honeſtly. When a man has once forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, he is (et 
faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, 
neither truth nor falſhood. 

And I have often thought that God hath, 
in his great wiſdom, hid from men of falie 
and diſhoneſt minds the wonderful advan- 
tages of truth and — to the prol- 
perity even of our worldly affairs; theſe 
men are ſo blinded by their covetouſneb 
and ambition, that they cannot look be- 
yond a preſent advantage, nor forbear i0 
ſeize upon it, though by ways never ſo in- 
direct; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the re- 
mote conſequences of a ſteady integnty 
and the vaſt benefit and advantages wha 
it will bring a man at laſt, Were but tw 
ſort of men wiſe and clear-ſighted enoup 
to diſcern this, they would be honeſt on 
of very knavery, not out of any wh 
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and virtue, but with a crafty de- 
. promote and advance more effec- 
twally their own intereſts; and therefore 
the juſtice of the divine providence hath 
hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their 
ezes, that bad men might not be upon 
equal terms with the juſt and upright, and 
ſerve their own wicked deſigns by honeſt 


and lawful means. | 5 
Indeed, if a man were only to deal in 


ſed the world for a day, and ſhould never have 
nd occaſion to converſe more with mankind, 
nd never more need their good opinion or 
1— good word, it were then no great matter 
and (ſpeakin as to the concernments of t 
the world) if a man ſpent his reputation all at 
hen once, and ventured it at one throw : but if 
* he be to continue in the world, and would 
4 have the advantage of converſation whilſt 
that i be is in it, let him make uſe of truth and 
Ale ſincerity in all his words and actions; for 
ools i nothing but this will laſt and hold out to- 
" the . all other arts will fail, but truth 
moſt Wi ard integrity will carry a man through, 
* and bear him out to the laſt. 
* Spectator. 
y in 523. Rulet fer the Knowledge of One's 
ue in Self. 
plain WY Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end bf the 
mu town, is very different from that in the 
Wa” Wi city. The modiſh hypocrite endeavours 
my to appear more vicious than he really is; 
1 4 the other kind of hypocrite more virtuous, 
mus rue former is afraid of every thing that 
men” Bi has the ſhew of religion iñ it, and would be 
vm" thought engaged in many criminal gallan- 
** ties and amours, which he 1s not guilty 
(peaks of; the latter aſſumes a face of ſanctity, 
our nd covers a multitude of vices under a 
my wing religious deportment. 
4 But there is another kind of hypocriſy, 
sturm Mech differs from both theſeb and which 
4 hack intend to make the ſubject of this paper: 
of le WF. <4" that hypocriſy, by which a man 
Rm not only deceive the world, but ve 
zen en impoſes on himſelf; - that hypocriſy 
p 2 wich conceals his own heart ftom him, 
£ ſel nd makes him believe he is more virtuous 
wo e dan he really is, and either not attend to 
. „ edees, or miſtake evem his vices for vir- 
r vi”. is this fatal hypocriſy and ſelf- 
wo cit, which is taken notice of in theſe 
| * ores, Who can underſtand his errors? 
Rept deanſe thou me from my ſecret faults.” 
— de open profeſſors of impiety deſerve 
| — de utmoſt application and endeavours of 
** oral writers, to recover them from vice 


ic folly, how much more may thoſe lay 
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a claim to their care and com » who 
are walking in the paths of death, while 
they fancy themſelves engaged ina 
of virtue! I ſhall therefore endeavour to 
lay down ſome rules for the diſcovery of 
thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners 
of the ſoul; and to ſhew my reader thoſe 
methods, by Which he may arrive at a 
true and impartial knowledge of hamſelf. 
The uſual means preſcribed for this pur- 
pole, are to examine ourſelves by the rules 
which are laid down for our direction in 
ſacred writ, and to compare our lives with 
the life of that perfon who acted up to the 
perfection of · human nature, 1s the 
ſtanding example, as well as the great 

uide and inſtructor, of thoſe who receive 
Pls dodrines. Though theſe two heads 
cannot be too. much inſiſted upon, I ſhall 
but juſt mention them, ſince they have 
been handled by many great and erhinent 
writers. 1 

I would therefore propoſe the following 

methods to the eee of ſuch as 
would find out their ſecret faults, and make 
a true eſtimate of themſelves. 
In the firſt place, let them conſider 
well, what fre the characters which 
bear among their enemies. Our frie 
very often flatter us as much as our own 
hearts. They either do not ſee our faults, 
or conceal them from us, or ſoften them by 
their repreſentations, after ſuch a manner, 
that we think them too trivial to be taken 
notice of. An adverſary, on the contrary, 
makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers 
every flaw, and imperfection in our tem- 
pers; and, though his malice may ſet them 
in too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome 
ground for What it advances, A friend 


«*exaggerates.a man's virtues, an enemy in- 


flames his crimeg, A wiſe man ſhould 
ive a juſt attention to both of them, ſo 
far as they may tend to the improvement 
of the one, and the diminution of the other. 
res s written an eſſay on the bene · 
which a man may receive from his ene- 
mies; and among the good fruits of en- 
mity, mentions this in particular, © that, 
by the reproaches which it caſts upon us 
we ſee the worſt fide of ourſelves, and open 
our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects 
in our lives and ,converſations, which we 
ſhofild not have obſerved without the help 
of ſuch ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come to a true 
knowledge of ourſelves, we ſhould confi- 
der, on the other hand, how far we ma 
deſerve - praiſes and approbations whic 

the 


the world beftow upon us; whether the 
actions they celebrate proceed from lau- 
dable and very motives; and how far 
we are really poſſeſſed of the virtues, which 

ain us applauſe among thoſe with whom 
we converſe, Such a reflection is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, if we conſider how apt 


we are either to value or condemn ourſelves 
by the opinion of others, and to ſacrifice 
the report of our own hearts to the judg- 


ment of the world. 


In the next place, that we may not de- 
eeive ourſelves in a point of ſo much im- 
ortance, we ſhould not lay too great a 
fireſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſſeſs, 
that are of a doubtful nature: and ſuch 
we may eſteem all thoſe in which multi- 
tudes of men diſſent from us, who are as 
good and wiſe as ourſelves, We ſhould 
always act with great cautiouſneſs and cir. 
cumſpection, in points where it is not im- 
poſſible that we may be deceived. Intem- 
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ing, that the two kinds of hypocri I 
at of de 


perate zeal, bigotry, and perſecution, for * 


any party or. opinion, how praiſe-worthy 


ſoever they may appear to weak men of 


our own principles, produce infinite cala- 
mities among mankind, and are highly cri- 
minal in their own nature; and yet how 
many perſons, eminent for piety, ſuffer 


ſuch monſtrous and abſurd principles of 


action to take root in their minds under 
the colour of yirtues? For my own part, 
I muſt own, r never yet knew any party 
ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a man could 
follow it in its height and violence, and at 
the ſame time be innocent. 


We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehen- the weak were protected, the learned re- 
five of thoſe actions, whichÞ#oceed from ceived honour, and the diligent became 
natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, par- rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld by 
ticular education, or whatever promotes every eye with complacency, and every 


our worldly intereſt or advantage. 
theſe or the like caſes, a man's judgment 
is eaſily perverted, and wrong bias hung 
upon his mind. Theſe are the uilets of 
prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the 
mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſe- 
cret faults find admiſſion, without being 
obſerved or taken notice of. A wile man 
will ſuſpe& thoſe actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomething beſides reaſon, and 
always apprehend tome concealed evil in 
every reſo ution that 15 cf a diſputable na- 


tore, when it is conformable to his parti- 
cular temper, his age, or way of life, or 
when it favours his pleaſure or his profit. 
There is nothing of greater importance 
to us, than thus diligently to fift our 
thoughts, and examine all theſe dark re- 


eciles of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh 


our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid” and fubRanth 
virtue as will turn td account in that 
day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of infini 
wiſdom and juſtice. * 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with obſery. 


have here ſpoken of, namely, 

ceiving the world, and that of im 

on ourſelves, are touched with wonderf 

beauty in the hundred thirty-ninth pſalm, 
The folly of the firſt kind of hypocriſy b 

there ſet forth by reflections on God's om- j 
niſcience and omnipreſence, which are ce. f 
lebrated in as noble ſtrains of as any w 
other I ever met with, either ſacred or pro- a 
fane. The other kind of h pocriſy, where- X 
by a man deceives himſelf, is intimated in « 
the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt ad- 10 
dreſſes himſelf to the great ſearcher of 6 

hearts in that 3 petition; © Try „ 
« me, O God, and ſeek the ground of my 
« heart; prove me and examine my 
* thoughts: look well if there be any way 
« of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the 
« way everlaſting,” Spectator. 


$ 24. No Life Sleafing to God, but that 

which is uſeful ts Mankind, An egften 

Story. s 

It*pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas 
he from Jr. rf kings of the 
earth derive honour and dominion, to ſet 
Mirza. his ſervant over the province of 
Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the ba- 
ance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with 
mpartiality; and under his almminiſiratn 


« lit 

re 

« me 

Ig, tongue pronounced bleſſings upon his head. „ 
* But it 4 obſerved that by derived no joy , * 
from the henefits which he diffuſed; be * pa 
became penſive and melancholy ; he ſpent . ful 

his leiſure in ſolitude; in his palace he fa . ha 
motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when he went = on 
out, his walk was ſlow, and his eyes were br. 
fit ed upon the ground: he applied to the . 1. 
buſineſs bf ſtate with reluctance; and re- - |; 
ſolved to relinquiſh the toil of government, Wi c:; 

of _— he could no longer enjoy the te. . are 
ward, * Lat 
He, therefore, obtained permiſſion to ap. de 


ob the throne of our iy ot and 
ing aſked what was his requeſt, l 
this reply: „May the Lord of the world 
« forgive the ſlave whom he has honour- 
« ed, if Mirza preſume again to lay dt 
a bounty of Abbas at his feet. Thou ab 

} AP 


* I - * \ 5 


t oven me the dominion of a country, 
« Fuirful as the gardens of Damaſcus; 
« and a city glorious above all others, ex- 
« cept that only which reflects the ſplen- 
« dour of thy preſence. But the longeſt 
nod ſcarce ſufficient to pre- 


- « life is a 
y. 1 10 — for — all other buſineſs is vain 
de. « and trivial, as the toil of emmets in the 
fin « path of the traveller, under whoſe foot 
rf « they periſh for ever; and all enjoyment 
alm. « is unſubſtantial and evaneſcent, as the 
y Þ « colours of the bow that appears in the 
om- « interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, there- 
ee. « ſore, to prepare for the approach of 
| any « eternity; let me give up my ſoul to 
pro- « meditation; let ſolitude and filence ac- 
ere- « quaint me with the myſteries of devo- 
d in « tion; let me forget the world, and by 
ad- « the world be forgotten, till the moment 
r of « arrives in which the veil of eternity ſhall 
Try « fall, ard I ſhall be found at the bar of 
f my « the Almighty.” Mirza then bowed 

my himſelf to the earth, and ſtood filent. 
' Way By the command of Abbas it is record- 
n the ed, that at theſe words he trembled u 
or. the throne, at the footſtool of which the 
ond pays homage; he looked round 

* upon his nobles; but every countenance 
of was pale, and every eye was upon the earth. 

No man opened his mouth; and the kin 
\bbas firſt broke filence, after it had fo — 
f the near an hour. f 
0 ſet « Mirza, terror and doubt are come 
ce af upon me. I am alarmed as a man who 
e ba. * (addenly perceives that he is near the 
with , brink of a precipice, and is urged for 
ratuon Bl ward by an {rrefſtible force: but yet 
d re-. know not whether my danger is a rea- 
came « lity or a dream, I am as thou art, à 
d . reptile of the earth: my life is a mo- 
195 ment, and eternity, in which days, and 
no 30 « before me, 85 which I alſo ſhould pre- 
d; * pare: but by whom then muſt the Faith- 
ſpent N ful be governed? by thoſe only, who 
he fat - have no fear of ju gment? by thoſe 
yo * only, whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like 
to the - all die? Or who, indeed, are, the 
nd re- - Faithful? Are the buſy multitudes that 
men, “ crowd the city, in a ſtate of perdition ? 
he te-. WW ard is the cell of the Derviſe alone the 
* gate of Paradiſe? To all, the life of a 

to a Derviſe is not poſſible: to all, there- 
15 and * fore, it cannot a duty. Depart to 
Lon * the houſe which has in this city been 
wor * prepared for thy reſidence: I will me- 
onour- . Gitate the reaſon of thy requeſt; and 
11 may He who illuminates the mand of the 


* brutes they do not conſider that they “ which tue ſun has impregna 
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„ humble, enable me to determine with 
« wiſdom.” 
Mirza departed; and on the third day, 
having received no command, he again 
ueſted an audience, and it was granted. 
When he entered the royal preſence, his 
countenance appeared more chearful; he 
drew a letter from his boſom, and havin 
kiſſed it, he N it with his right- 
hand. My Lord!“ ſaid he, “I have 
« learned by this letter, which I received 
from Coſrou the Iman, who ſtands now 
« before thee, in what manner life may 
4 be beſt improved. I am enabled to 
« look back with pleaſure, and forward 
« with hope; and I ſhall now rejoice ſtil 
* to be the thadow of thy power at Tauris, 
% and to keep thoſe honours which I ſo 
« lately wiſhed to reſign.” The king, 
who had hſtened to Mirza with a mixture 
of ſurprize and curioſity, immediately 
ave the letter to Coſrou, and commanded 
t it ſhould be read. The eyes of the 
court were at once turned upon the hoa 
ſage, whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed wi 
an honeſt bluſh; and it was not without 
ſome heſitation that he read theſe words. 
% To Mixza, whom the wiſdom of Ab- 
« bas our mighty Lord has honoured with 
« dominion, be everlaſting health! When 
J heard thy popes to withdraw the 
« bleſſings o government from the 
« thouſands of Tauris, my heart was 
« wounded with the arrow of affliction, 
« and my eyes became dim with ſorrow. 
« But who ſhall ſpeak before the ing 


I when he is troubled; and who ſhall boa 


* of knowledge, when he is diſtreſſed by 
« doubt? To thee will I relate the events 
« of my youth, which thou haſt renewed 
« before me; and thoſe truths which they 


« years, and ages, are nothing, eternity is f taught me, may the Prophet multiply to 


« thee! 

Under the inſtruction of the phyſician 
« Aluzar, I obtained an early knowledge 
% of his art, To thoſe who were ſmitten 
« with difeaſe, I could adminiſter plants, 
ted with the 
« ſpirit of health. But the ſcenes of pain, 
„ languor, and mortalizg, which were per- 
« petually riſing before me, made me o- 
« ten tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the grave 
« open at my feet: I determined, . <A 
« fore, to contemplate only the regions 
« beyond it, and to deſpiſe every acquiſi- 
« tion which I could not keep. I con- 
« ceived an opinion, that as there was no 
merit but in voluntary poverty, and 
« filent meditation, thoſe who deſired mo- 

rs: « ney 


« and that by all who were proper objects 
of bounty money was deſpiſed. I, 
« therefore, buried mine in the earth ; 
and renouncing ſociety, I wandered 
into a wild and ſequeſtered part of the 
country: my dwelling was a cave by 
« the ſide of a hill; I drank the runnin 

* water from the ſgring, and ate ſuc 

fruits and herbs as I codld find. To 
« increaſe the auſterity of my life, I fre- 
« quently watched all night, fitting at the 


entrance of the cave with my face to 


« the eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecrtt 
% influences of the beser and expecting 


* illuminations from above. One morn- 


* ing after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as I 


« perceived the horizon glow at the ap- 
« . of the ſun, the er of ſleep 
« became irreſiſtible, and I ſunk under it. 
« I imagined myſelf till fitting at the 
entrance of my cell; that the dawn in- 
« creaſed; and that as I looked earneſtly 
«* for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot 
&, _—_— to intercept it. I perceived 
% that it was in motion; it increaſed in 
t ſize as it drew near, and at length I diſ- 
« covered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept 
« my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw 
« it alight at a ſmall diſtance, where I now 
« deſcried a fox whoſe two fore-legs ap- 
« peared to be broken. Before this fox 
the eagle laid part of a kid, which ſhe 
*« had brought in her talons, and then diſ- 
* appeared. When I awaked, I laid my 
* forehead upon the ground, and bleſſed 
„ the Prophet for the inſtruction of the 
« morning. I reviewed my dream, and 
* ſaid thus to myſelf: Coſrou, thou haſt 
„ done well to renounce the tumult, the 
* buſineſs, and vanities of life: but thou 
* haſt as yet only done it in part; thou 
« art ſtill every day buſied in the ſearch 
« of food, thy mind is not wholly at reſt, 
« neither is thy truſt in Providence com- 
« plete, What art thou taught by this 
« yifion? If thou haſt ſeen an eagle com- 
« miſlioned by Heaven to feed a fox that 
« is lame, ſhall not the hand of Heaven 
« alſo ſopply thee with food; when that 
« which prevents thee from procuring it 
« for thyſelf, is not neceſſity but devotion ? 
-« | was now ſo confident of a miraculous 
« ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for 
'« my repaſt, which, after the firſt day, I 
« expected with an impatience that left 
« me little power of attending to any other 
«« object: this impatience, however, I la- 


« boured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my 


« ney were not pe objects of bounty; 4 reſolution ; but my eyes at length beg 
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to fail me, and my knees ſmote each 
* other; I threw myſelf backward; ani 
« hoped my weakneſs would ſoon inereat 
4 to inſenfbility. But I was ſudden 
* rouſed by the voice of an inviſihle bein 
„% who pronounced theſe words: Col. 
rou, I am the angel, who by the command 
of the ey have regiſtered the 
thoughts of thy heart, which I am noy 1 * 
commiſſioned to reprove. While then * 
waſt attempting to become wiſe above that 
which is revealed, thy folly has perverte 
the inſtruction which was vouchſafed thee ' al 
Art thou diſabled as the Fox? haſt they 
not rather the powers of the Eagle? Ariſe, As 
let the Eagle be the object of thy emulz. Na 
tion. To pain and ſickneſs, be thou again 
the meſſenger of eaſe and health. Virte 5 
is not reſt, but action. If thou doſt Ir; 
to man as an evidence of thy love to God, im 
thy virtue will be exalted moral win 
divine; and that happineſs which is the ern 
pledge of Paradiſe, will be thy reward be 
n earth. Pay 
« At theſe words I was not leſs aft. 00 
« niſhed than if a mountain had been (Wi * 
« overturned at my feet. I humbled my. 
« ſelf in the duſt; I returned to the city; 
« [ dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet! 
« became rich. My ſkill in reſtoring health Tr 
« to the body gave me frequent opports- ith 
« nities of —_— the diſeaſes of the ſoul, WW J 
« I put on the ſacred veſtments; I gre» Wn 
« eminent beyond my merit; and it ws" ©" 
the pleaſure of the King that I ſhoull s. 
before him. Now, therefore, be c 
not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge: Wi © 
that I have not received; As the ſand i. a 
of the deſart drink up the drops of rain, WW" 
« or the dew of the morning, ſo do! 
« alſo, who am but duft, imbibe the in- 
ſtructions of the Prophet. Believe then 8 - - 
« that it is he who tells thee, all knov- e 
« ledge is prophane, which terminates u HN 
« thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpect . 0. 
« lation, little even of this can be gained 
« When the gates of Paradiſe are throwt 
open before thee, thy mind ſhall be im 
« diated in 4 moment; here thou cauf Th 
« little more than pile error upgp era 
« there thou ſhalt build truth upon tratd 
« Wait, therefore, for the glorious vibe; 
„ and in the mean time emulate the E. 
oo gle. Much is in thy power; and, there 
fore, much is expected of thee. Thoup 
« the ALmiGHTY only can give virteh 
yet, as a prince, thou may'ſt ſtimulat ny 
« thoſe to beneficence, who act * 
« wy 
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higher motive than immediate intereſt : 
thou canſt not produce the principle, but 


al « may'ſt enforce the practice. The re- 
dl. lief of the poor is equal, whether they 
and receive it from oſtentation, or charity; 
the « and the effect of example is the ſame, 
now « whether it be intended to obtain the fa- 
thou your of God or man, Let thy virtue 
that be thus diffuſed; and if thou believeſt 
mel with reverence, thou ſhalt be accepted 
hee « above. Farewell. May the ſmile of 
thou Him who reſides in the Heaven of Hea- 
riſe, vens be 2 thee! and againſt thy 
wla. name, in the volume of His will, may 


Happineſs be written!“ 


The King, whoſe doubts like thoſe of 


irtue x 
irza, were now removed, looked up with 
poo ſmile that communicated the joy of his 
al n ind. He diſmiſſed the prince to his go- 
+ the ernment; and commanded theſe events 
ward Wo be recorded, to the end that poſterity 
Pay know © that no life is pleaſing to 
Ado. God, but that which is uſeful to Man- 
deen kind. Adventurer. 
* 25. Providence proved from Animal 
has Inflind. 
A I muſt confeſs I am infinitely dlighted 
_ ich thoſe ſpeculations of nature which are 
> foul, be made in a country life; and as my 
' gren ading has very much lain among books of 
> was tural hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollect- 
ould s: upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks 


tich I have met with in authors, and 
mparing them with what falls under my 


ſands n obſervation ; the arguments for Pro- 
4 raid dence, drawn from the natural hiſtory of 
> do mal, being in my opinion, demonkra 
wen The make of every kind of animal i 
know. erent from that of every other kind; 
wo" d yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
ſpecs ulcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
pain nich does not render them more proper 
bro r chat particular animal's way of life, 
beim any other caſt or texture of them 
If canf ald have been. 
_ The moſt violent appetites in all crea- 
n true are 4% and hunger: the firſt is a per- 
vifeo; ral call upon them to propagate their 
the E. tbe latter to preſerve themſelves, 


It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different 
prees of care that deſcend from the pa- 
it of the young, ſo far as is abſolutely 


e virtee, 

i: molat ary for the leaving a poſterity, Some 
from u Uures caſt their eggs as chance directs 
: hight n, and think of them no farther, as in- 


u and ſeveral kind of fiſh; others, of a 
frame, find out. proper beds to depoſit 
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them in, and there leave them, as the ſer - 
nt, the crocodile, and oftrich; others 
tch their eggs and tend the birth, until 
it is able to ſhaft for itſelf. 


What can we call the 1 which 


directs every different kind of bird to ob- 
ſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure of 


its neſt, and directs all of the ſame ſpecies 
to work after the ſame model? It cannot 


be imitation; for though you hatch a crow, 


under a hen, and never let it ſee any of the. 
works of its own kind, the neſt it makes 


| ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of a ſlick, 


with all the neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It 
cannot be reaſon; for were animals endued 
with it to as great a degree as man, = 
buildings would be as different as ours, Ac- 
cording to the different conveniencies that 
ny would propoſe to themſelves, 

$ it not remarkable that the ſame tem- 
per of weather which raiſes this general 
warmth in animals, ſhould cover the trees 
with leaves, and the fields with graſs, for: 
their ſecurity and concealment, and pro- 
duce ſuch infinite ſwarms of inſeQts for the 
ſupport and ſuſtenance of their reſpective 
broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the 
parent ſhould be ſo violent while it laſts, 
and that it ſhould laſt no longer than is ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of the young? 

The violence of this natural love is ex- 
emplified by a very barbarous experiment z 
which ] ſhall quote at length, as I find it in 
an excellent author, and hope my readers 
will pardon the mentioning ſuch an inſtance 
of cruelty, becauſe there 1s nothing can ſo 
effectually ſhew the ſtrength of that prin- 
ciple in animals of which 1 am here ſpeak- 
ing. © A perſon, who was well {killed in 
diſſections, opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay 
1 in the moſt exquiſite torture, offered her 
« one of her young puppies, which ſhe im- 
« mediately fell a licking; and for the 
« time ſeemed inſenſible of her pain: on 
« the removal, ſhe kept her eye fixed on it, 
« and began a wailing (dt of cry, which 
« ſeemed rather to proceed from the loſs 
« of her young one, than the ſenſe of her 
« own torments.“ 

But notwithſtanding this natural love 
in brutes is much more violent and intenſe 
than in rational creatures, Providence has 
taken care that it ſhould be no longer 
troubleſome to the t than it is uſeful 
to the young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of 
the latter ceaſe, the mother withdraws her 
fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for 
themſelves : and what is a very remarkable 

D 3 circumſtance 
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circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find 
that the love of the parent may be length- 
ened out beyond its uſual time, if the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as we 
may ſee in birds that drive away their 


young as ſoon as they are able to get their 


ivelihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the neſt, or confined within 
a cage, or by any other means appear to be 


out of a condition of ſupplying their own ,, 


neceſſities. 

This natural love is not obſerved in 
animals tp aſcend from the young to the 
parent, which is not at all neceſſary for the 
continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed in 
reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any pro- 

rtion, as it ſpreads itſelf down s; for 
in all family affection, we find protection 
granted, and favours beſtowed, are greater 
motives to love and tenderneſs, than ſafety, 
benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear ſceptical 
men diſputing for the reaſon of animals, 
and telling us it 1s only our pride and pre- 
Judices that will not allow them the uſe of 
that faculty, 

Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occurrences 
of life; whereas the brute makes no diſ- 
covery of ſuch a talent, but what immedi- 
ately regards his own preſervation, or the 
continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in 
their generation are wiſer than the ſons of 
men; but their wiſdom 1s confined to a few 
particulars, and lies in a very narrow com- 
paſs, Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and 
you find him wholly deprived of under. 
ſanding. — To uſe an inſtance that comes 
often under obſervation : 

With what caution does the hen provide 
herſelf a neſt in places unfrequented, and 
free from noiſe and diſturbance ! When ſhe 
has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that ſhe 
can cover them, what care does ſhe take in 
turning them frequently, that all parts may 


e of the vital warmth! When ſhe 


aves them, to provide for her neceſſary 
ſuſtenance, how punctually does ſhe return 
before they have time to cool, and become 
incapable of producing an animal! In the 
ſummer you ſee her giving herſelf greater 
freedoms, and quitting her care for above 
two hours together ; but in winter, when 
the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 
principles of life, and deſtroy the young 
one, ſhe grows more afſiduous in her at- 
tendance, and ſtays away but half the time. 
When the birth approaches, with how much 
nicety and attention does ſhe help the chick 
to break its priſon ! Not to take notice of 


- 


her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it nouri 

and teaching it to help itfelf; nor to men. 
tion her forſaking the neſt, if after the uſual 
time of reckoning, the young one does nc 
make its appearance. A chymical opera. 
tion could not be followed with greater art 
or diligence, than 1s ſeen in the hatching of 
a chick; though there are many other bird 
that ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity in 
all the forementioned parcicalars. 

But at the ſame time the hen, that has al 
this ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary for the propagation of the 
ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, is 
without the leaſt glimmerings of thought 
or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece f 
chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the 
ſame manner: he is inſenſible of any in. 
creaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe 
ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between 2 
her own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and * 
when the birth appears of never ſo different * 
a bird, will cheriſh it for her own, In il ti 
theſe circumſtances, which do not carry u ſe 


immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of her. at 
ſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe'is a very idiot. of 
- There 1s not, in my opinion, any thing w! 
more myſterious in nature, than this inſtint ne 
in animals, which thus riſes above reaſon, loi 


and falls infinitely ſhort of it. It cannot be of 
accounted for by any properties in matter, 


and at the ſame time works after ſo odd a De 
manner, that one cannot think it the facul- ho 
ty of an intellectual being. For my omn wil 
part; I look upon it as upon the principle ct Wl ligt 
ravitation in bodies, which is not to be er. nit 
plained by any known qualities inherent in me 
the bodies themſelves, nor from any law the 
of mechaniſm, but, according to the bet the 
notions of the greateſt philoſophers, is #2 0 
immediate impreſſion from the firſt Mover, ot 
and the divine energy acting in the cret- hea 
tures. Spetator. ( 
26, The Neceſhty of forming religiua t 

? Principles at I Age. 0 
As ſoon as you are capable of ref. Y 
tion, you mult perceive that there is a ng Wl of | 
and wrong in human actions. You it BW hav 
that thoſe who are born with the ſame 1. poſe 
vantages of fortune, are not all equaly BW that 
proſperous in the courſe of life. While ſont tage 
of them, by wiſe and ſteady conduct, ata Be 
diſtinction in the world, and paſs their a Prot 
with comfort and honour; others of dt e 
ſame rank, by mean and vicious hehawio on 
| 


forfeit the advantages of their birth, in 
themſelves in —4 miſery, and * 
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ing a diſgrace to their friends, and a burden 


on ſociety. Early, then, you may learn 
that it is not on the external condition in 
which you find yourſelves placed, but on 
the part which you are to act, that your 
welfare or unhappineſs, your honour or in- 
ſemy, depend. Now, when beginning to 
act that part, what can be of greater mo- 
ment, than to regulate your plan of conduRt 
with the moſt ſerious attention, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretriev- 
able errors? If, inſtead of exerting re- 
flection for this valuable purpoſe, you de- 
liver yourſelves up, at ſo critical a timegto 
loch and pleaſure ; if you refuſe to liſten to 
any counſellor but humour, or to attend to 
any puriuit except that of amuſement; if 
you allow yourſelves to float looſe and 
careleſs on the tide of life, ready to receive 
ary direction which the current of faſhion 
may chance to give you; what can you 
expect to follow from ſuch beginnings ? 
While ſo many around you are undergo- 
ing the ſad conſequences of a like indiſcre- 
tion, for what reaſon ſhall not theſe con- 
ſequences extend to you? Shall you only 
attain ſucceſs without that preparation, and 
eſcape dangers without that precaution, 
which is required of others ? Shall happi- 
neſs grow up to you of its own accord, and 
ſolicit your acceptance, when, to the reſt 
of *. it is the fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquiſition of labour and care? 
Deceive not yourielves with ſuch arrogant 
hopes. Whatever be your rank, Providence 
will not, for your ſake, reverſe its eſtab- 
liſhed order. By liſtening to wiſe admo- 
ations, and tempering the vivacity of 
youth with a proper mixture of ſerious 
thought, you may enſure chearſulneſs for 
the reſt of your life; but by deliverin 
yourſelves up at preſent to giddineſs — 
levity, you lay the foundation of laſting 
heavineſs of heart. Blair. 


92 7. The Acquifition of wirtuous Diſpoſ- 
tons and Habits a neceſſary Part of Edu- 
cation, 

Wher you look forward to thoſe plans 
of life, which either your circumſtances 
have ſuggeſted, or your friends have pro- 
poſed, you will not heſitate to acknowledge, 
tat in order to purſue them with advan- 
tage, ſome previous diſcipline is requiſite, 
be aſſured, that whatever is to be your 
Frofeſſon, no education is more neceſſary 
io your ſucceſs, than the acquirement of 
"uous diſpoſitions and habits, This is 
ke uuiverſal preparation for every charac- 
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ter, and every ſtation in liſe. Bad as the 
world is, reipect is always paid to virtue. 
In the uſual courſe of human affairs it will 
be found, that a plain underſtanding, 
joined with acknowledged worth, contn- 
butes more to proſperity, than the brighteſt 
parts without probity or honour. Whether 
ſeience, or buſineſs, or Very life, be your 
aim, virtue ſtill enters, for a principal ſhare, 
into all thoſe great departments of ſociety, 
It is connected with eminence, in every K- 
beral art; with reputation, in every branch 
of fair und uſeful buſineſs; with diſtinc- 
tion, in every public ſtation. The vigour 
which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to character; the generous 
ſentiments which it ,breathes; the un- 
daunted ſpirit which it inſpires, the ardour 
of diligence which it quickens, the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and diſ- 
honourable avocations, are the foundations 
of all that is high in fame or great in ſue- 
ceſs among men. Whatever ornamental 
or engaging endowments you now poſſeſs, 
virtue is a neceſſary requiſite, in order to 
their ſhining with proper luſtre. Feeble 
are the attractions of the faireſt form, if it 
be ſuſpected that nothing within corre - 
ſponds to the pleaſing appearance without. 

hort are the triumphs of wit, when it is 
ſappoſed to be the vehicle of maliee. By 
hover arts you may at firſt attract the 
attention, you can hold the eſteem and ſe- 
cure the hearts of others only by amiable 
diſpoſitions and the accompliſhments of the 
mind. Theſe are the qualities whoſe in- 
fluence will laſt, when the luſtre of all that 
once ſparkled and dazzled has 


away, 


28. The Happine/s and Dignity 
, Manhood depend upon the Coder oral 
_ youthful Age. ; 

Let not the ſeaſon of youth be barren af 
improvements, ſo eſſential to your felicity' 
and honour. | 
your own forming ; your fate is in ſome 
meaſure put into your own hands. n 
nature is as yet pliant and ſoft. its 
have not eſtabliſhed their dominion, Pre- 
judices have not pre-occupied your under- 
ſtapding. The world has not had time to 
contract and debaſe your affections. All 
8 are more vigotous, diſem. 
ed and free, than they will be at 

any future period. Whatever impulſe you 
now give to your defires and „ the 
direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to 
D 4 3 run; 


ky 


Your character is now of 


— 


* 
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run; nay, it may determine an everlaſting 
iſſue. Conſider then the employment of 
this important period as the higheſt truſt 
which all eyer he committed to you; as, 
in a great meaſure, deciſive of your happi- 
neſs, in time and in eternity, As in the 
ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affects the produc- 
tions of what is next in courſe; ſo, in hu- 
man life, every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill ſpent, influences the 
happineſs of that whichgs to follow. Virtu- 
ous youth gradually brings forward accom- 
pliſned and flouriſhing manhood; and ſuch 
manhood paſſes of itſelf, without uneaſineſs, 
into reſpectable and tranquil old age. But 
when nature is turned out of its regular 
courſe, diſorder takes place in the moral, 
Juſt as in the vegetable world. 1f the 
ſpring put forth no bloſſoms, in ſummer 
* will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
fruit: So, if youth be trifled away without 
improvement, manhood will be contempti- 
ble, and old age miſerable. Blair, 


129. Pieg to ne -w_ one of good 


What I ſhall firſt recommend is piety to 
God. With this I begin, both as the 
foundation of good 4 4 and as a dif] 
ſition particularly graceful and becomin 
in youth, To be void of it, argues a col 
heart, deſtitute of ſome of the beſt affections 
which belong to that age. Youth is the 
ſeaſon of warm and generous emotions, 
'The heart ſhould then ſpontaneouſly riſe 
into the admiration of what is great; glow 
with the love of what is fair and excellent; 
and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs and 
3 Where can any object be found, 

proper to kindle thoſe affeftions, as the 
Rather of the univerſe, and the Author of 
all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can 
you contemplate that grandeur and majeſty 
which his works every where diſplay ? Un- 
touched by gratitude, can you view that 

rofuſion of good, which, in this pleaſing 
eaſon of life, his beneficent hand pours 
around you? Happy in the love and af- 
fection of thoſe with whom you are con- 
netted, look up to the Supreme Being, as 
the inſpirer of all the friendſhip which has 
ever been ſhewn you by others; himſelf 
your beſt and your firſt friend; formerly, 
the ſupporter of your infancy, and the guide 
of your childhood; now, the guardian of 
your youth, and the hope of your coming 
years. View religious homage as a natu- 


ral expreſſion of gratitude to him for all 


his neſs. Conſider it as the ſervice 
of the God of your fathers; of him to 
whom your parents devoted you; of him 
whom in former ages your anceſtors ho. 
noured; and by. whom they are now re. 
warded and bleſſed in heaven. Connected 


with ſo many tender ſenſibilities of ſoul, let 
religion be with you, not the cold and bar. 


ren offspring of ſpeculation, but the warm 
and vigorous dictate of the heart. 1bid. 


5 30. Religion never to be treated with 
Levig. 
Impreſs your minds with reverence for 
all that is ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of 
youthful ſpirits, no compliance with the in. 
temperate mirth of others, ever betray you 
into profane ſallies. Beſides the guilt 
which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a 
more odious appearance of petulance and 
preſumption to youth, than the affectation 
of treating religion with levity. Inſtead of 
being an evidence of ſuperior underſtand. 
ing, it diſcovers a pert and ſhallow mind; 
which, vain of the firſt ſmatterings of know. 
ledge, preſumes to make light of what the 
reſt of mankind revere. At the ſame time, 
you are not to imagine, that when exhorted 
to be religious, you are called upon to be- 
come more formal and ſolemn in your 
manners than others of the ſame years; or 
to erect yourſelves into ſupercilious re- 
provers of thoſe around you. The ſpirit of 
true religion breathes gentleneſs and affa- 
bility. It gives a native unaffected eaſe to 
the behaviqur, It is ſocial, kind, and 
chearful; far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds the 
brow,. ſharpens the temper, dejects the 
ſpirit, 'and teaches men to fit themſelves 
or another world, by neglecting the con- 
cerns of this. Let your religion, on the 
contrary, connect preparation for heaven 
with an honourable diſcharge of the duties 
of active life. Of ſuch religion diſcover, 
on every proper occaſion, that you are not 
aſham ;bot avoid making any unneceſlary 
oſtentation of it before the world. I. 


$ 31. Modefly and Docility to be joined 
to Piety. 

To piety join modeſty and docility, 
Ae of your parents, and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to thoſe who are your ſuperiors in 
knowledge, in ſtation, and in years. 
2 and obedience belong to youth. 

odeſty is one of its chief ornaments; 
has ever been eſteemed a preſage of 
merit. When entering on the AN 
q 
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ite, it is , not to aſſume the 
— as 1 hands; but to com- 
mit yourſelves to the guidance of the more 
experienced, and to become wiſe by the 
wildom of thoſe who have gone before 
you. Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which either deform its pre- 
ſent appearance, or blaſt the proſpe® of its 
future proſperity, more than ſelf-conceit, 
preſumption, and obſtinacy, By checking 
13 natural progreſs in improvement, they 
fix it in lon 
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immaturity; and frequently 
produce miſchiefs which can never be re- 
paired, Yet theſe are vices too common - 
ly found among the young. Big with en- 
erprize, and elated by hope, they reſolve 
to truſt for ſucceſs to none but themſelves. 
Full of their own abilities, they deride the 
2dmonitions which are given them by their 
friends. as the tjmorous ſuggeſtions of age. 
Too wiſe to learn, too impatient to delibe- 
rate, too forward to be reſtrained, they 
plunge, with 171 indiſcretion, into 


the midſt of all the dangers with which life 
abounds, Blair. 


4 32. CSincerity and Truth recommended. 


It is neceſſary to recommend to you ſin- 
cerity and truth. This is the baſis of every 
virtue, That darkneſs of character, where 
we can ſee no heart; thoſe foldings of art, 
through which no native affection is allowed 
to penetrate, 2 an object, unamiable 
in every ſeaſon of life, but particularly 
odious in youth. If, at an age when the 
heart is warm, when the emotions are 
ſtrong, and when nature is d to ſhew 
herſelf free and open, you can already ſmile 
and deceiye, what are we to look for, when 
you ſhall be longer hackneyed in the ways 
of men ; when intereſt ſhall have completed 
the obduration of your heart, and experi- 


of guile? Diſſimulation in youth is the 
forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its 
frſt appearance is the fatal omen o - 
ing depravity and future ſhame. fe de- 
grades and learning ; obſcures the 
luſtre of every accompliſhment; and ſinks 
you into contempt with God and man. As 
jou value, therefore, the ap 
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ality, Heaven, or the eſteem of the world, culti- 
pmiſ⸗ date the love of truth. In all your pro- 
rs in ceedings, be direct and conſiſtent. Inge- 
De- nut / and candour poſſeſs the moſt 2 
outh. ful charm; they beſpeak univerſal favour, 
; and and carry an apology for almoſt every fail- 
N ng. The path of truth is a plain and ſafe 
* bein; that of falſchood is a perplexing 
q 


ence ſhall have improved you in all the atts : 


probation of 


e 12 
maze. After the firſt departure from ſin- 
cerity, it is not in your power to ſtop, One 
artifice unavoidably leads on to another; 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth in- 
creaſes, you are left entangled in your own 
ſnare. Deceit diſcovers a little mind, which . 
ſtops at temporary expedients, without. 
ring to comprehenſive views of conduct. 
It betrays, at the ſame time, a daſtardly 
ſpirit. It is the reſource of one who wants 
courage to avow his deſigns, or to reſt upon 
himſelf, Whereas, "openneſs of character 
diſplays that generous b&ldneſs, which 
ought to diſtinguiſh youth. To ſet out 
in the world with no other principle than a 
crafty attention to intereſt, betokens one 
who is deſtined for creeping through the 
inferior walks of life: but to give an early. 
preference to honour above gain, when 
they ſtand in competition ; to deſpiſe every; 
advantage, which cannot be attained with- 
out diſhoneſt arts; to brook no meanneſs, 
and to ſtoop to no diſſimulation; are the 
indications of a great mind, the preſages 
of future eminence and diſtinction in hfe. 
At the ſame time this virtuous ſincerity is 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent 
vigilance and caution. It is oppoſed to 
cunning, not to true wiſdom. It is not the 
ſimplicity of a weak and improvident, but 
the candour of an enlarged and noble mind: 
of one who ſcorns deceit, becauſe he ac- 
counts it both baſe and unprofitable; and 
who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he needs 
none to hide him. bid. 
$ 33. Benevolence and Humanity. 


Vouth is the proper ſeaſon of cultivat- 
ing the benevolent and humane affections. 
As a great part of your happineſs is to 

on the connections which you form 
with others, it is of high importance that 
you acquire betimes temper and the 
manners which will render ſuch connections 
comfortable. Let a ſenſe of juſtice be the 
foundation of all your ſocial qualities. In 
your moſt early intercourſe with the world, - 
and even in your youthful amuſements, let 
no unfairneſs be found. Engrave on your | 
mind that ſacred rule, of doing in all 
things to others, according as you wiſh 
that they ſhould do unto you.* For this 
end, impreſs yourſelves with a deep ſenſe 
of the original and natural equality of 
men. Whatever advantages of birth or 


fortune you poſſeſs, never diſplay them 
with an oſtentatious ſuperiority, Leave 
the ſubordinations of rank, to re the 


intercourſe of more advanced years. At 


preſent 


＋ 


- Yourſelves on fantaſtic models, and vying 
0 


inſufferable 


* 
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preſent it becomes you to act among your 
companions, as mar with man. Remem- 
ber unknown to you are the viciſſi- 
tudes of the world; and how often they, 
on whom ignorant and contemptuous young 
men once looked down with ſcorn, have 
riſen to be their ſuperiors in future years. 
Compaſſion is an emotion of which 


utK is the tear of ſympathy, and the 
t that melts at the tale of woe, Let 
wot eaſe and indulgence contract your af- 
fe&ions, and wrap you b in ſelfiſh enjoy- 
ment. Accuſtom yourſelves to think of 
the diſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weep- 
ing orphan, Never ſport with pain and 
difireſs, in any of your amuſements; nor 
treat even the meaneſt inſect with wanton 
cruelty, Blair. 


§ 34 Courteſy and engaging Manners, 


In order to render yourſelves amiable in 
ſociety, correct every appearance of harſh- 
neſs in behaviour. Let that courteſy diſ- 
tinguiſh your demeanour, which ſprings 
not ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, as 
from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the 
cuſtoms of the world in matters indifferent; 
but ſtop when they become finful. Let 
your manners be ſimple and natural; and 
of courſe they will be engaging. Aﬀec- 
tation is certain deformity. By forming 


with- one another in every reigni lly, 
the young begin with being ridiculous, and 
end in being vicious and immoral. 

| bid. 


$ 35. Temperance in Pleaſure recommended. 


Let me particularly exhort youth to 
temperance in pleaſure, Let me admo- 
niſh them, to beware of that rock on which 
thouſands, from race to race, continue to 
ſplit. The love of pleaſure, natural to 
man in every period of his life, glows at 
this age wich exceſſive ardour. Novel 
adds freſh charms, as yet, to every grati- 
fication, The world appears to ſpread a 
continual feaſt; and health, vigour, and 
high ſpirits, invite them to partake of it 
without reſtraint. In vain we warn them 
of latent dangers. Religion is accuſed of 

Seer , In prohibiting enjoy- 
ment; and the old, when they offer their 
admonition, are upbraided with havin 
forgot that they once were young. An 
yet, my friends, to what do the conſtraints 
of religion, and the counſels of age, with 


20 


reſpect to pleaſure, amount ? They 
all be 4 in a few words=—hit 


hurt yourſelves, and not to hurt others, 
_ purſuit of pleaſure. Within 
ound 


s, pleaſure is lawful; beyond them it 
becomes criminal, becauſe it is ruinovs. 


Are theſe reſtraints any other than what z 


you wiſe man would chooſe to impoſe on kits. 
never ought to be aſhamed, Graceful in — 


ſelf? We call you not to renounce plea. 
ſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety, Inſtead of 
abridging it, we exhort you to purſue it on 
an extenſive plan. We propoſe meaſures 
for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and for prolong. 
ing its duration. | Ibid. 

$ 36. Whatever wiolgtes Nature, cant 

afford true Pleaſure. 


Conſult your whole nature. Conſider 
yourſelves not only as ſenſitive, but as ra- 
tional beings; not only as rational, but 
ſocial; not only as ſocial, but immortal. 
Whatever violates your nature in any of 
theſe reſpects, cannot afford true pleaſure; 
any more than that which undermines an 
eſſential part of the vital ſyſtem, can pro- 
mote health. For the truth of this con- 
cluſion, we appeal, not merely to the au- 
thority of religion, nor to the teſtimony cf 
the aged, but to yourſelves, and your 
own experience. We aſk, whether you 
have not found, that in a courſe of cri- 
minal exceſs, your pleaſure was more than 
compenſated by ſucceeding pain? Wbe⸗ 
ther, if not from every particular inſtance, 
yet from every habit, at leaſt, of unlawful 

ratification, there did not ſpring ſome 
thorn to wound you; there did not ariſe 
ſome conſequence to make you repent of 
it in the iffue? How long will you repeat 
the ſame round of pernicious folly, and 
tamely expoſe yourſelves to be caught in 
the ſame ſnare? If you have any conſi- 
deration, or any firmneſs left, avoid temp- 
tations, for which you have found your- 
felves unequal, with as much care as you 
would ſhun peſtilential infection. Break 
off all connections with the looſe and pro- 
fligate. ö 


$ 37. Irregular Pleaſures. * 
By the unhappy exceſſes of irre 

*. in youll, how _ amiable 
diſpoſitions are corrupted or deſtroyed: 
How many rifing capacities and powers 
are fume How many” flattening 
hopes of parents and friends are totally 
extinguiſhed! Who but muſt drop a tear 
over human nature, when he beholds that 
morning, which arofe fo bright, wow 


1 
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with ſuch untimely darkneſs ; that good- 
humour, which once . all hearts, 
that vivacity which ſparkled in every com- 
y, thoſe abilities which were fitted for 
adorning the higheſt ſtations, all ſacrificed 
at the ſhrine of low ſenſuality ; and one 
who was formed for running the fair ca- 
reer of life in the midſt of public eſteem, 
cut off by his vices at the beginning of 
his courſe; or ſunk for the wnole of it 
into infignificancy and contempt !— Theſe, 
O ſinful Pleaſure, are thy trophies ' It is 
thus that, co-operating with the foe of God 
and man, thou degradeſt human hond ur, 
and blaſteſt the opening proſpects of hu- 
man felicity ! B 7. 
$ 38. Induſtry and Application. 
Diligence, induſtry, and pro 
provement of time, are material duties of 
the young. To no purpoſe are they en- 
dowed with the beſt abilities, if they want 
activity for exerting them. Unavailing, 
in this caſe, will be every direction that 
can be given them, either for their tem- 
ral or ſpiritual welfare. In youth, the 
abits ot induſtry are moſt eaſily acquired: 
in youth the incentives to it are ſtrongeſt, 
from ambition and from duty, from emu- 
lation and hope, from all the proſpects, 
which the beginning of life affords, If, 
dead to theſe calls, you already languiſh 
in flothful ination, what will be able to 
quicken the more duggith current of ad- 
vancing years ? Induſtry is not only the 
inſtrament of improvement, but the foun- 
dation of pleaſure. Nothing is ſo oppoſite 
to the true enjoyment of life, as the re- 
laied and feeble ſtate of an indolent mind. 
He who is a ſtranger to induſtry, may 
poſſeſs, but he cannot enjoy. For it 1s 
labour only which gives the reliſh to plea- 
ſure. It is the appointed vehicle of every 
good man. It is the indiſpenſable condi - 
tion of our poſſeſſing a ſound mind in a 
ſcund body. Sloth is ſo inconſiſtent with 
both, that it is hard to determine, whether 
it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health 
and happineſs, Inactive as it is in itſelf, 
ts effects are fatally powerful. Though it 
apyear a ſlowly- flowing ſtream, yet it un- 
dermines all that is ſtable and Houriſhing, 
It not only ſaps the foundation of every 
virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of 
crimes and evils, It is like water which 
brit porrefies by ſtagnation, and then ſends 
up noxious vapours, and fills the atmoſphere 
with death, Fly, therefore, from idlene 
$8 the certain parent both of guilt and 
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ruin. And under idleneſs I include, not 
mere inaction only, but all that circle of 
trifling occupations, in which too many 
ſaunter away their youth ; perpetually en- 
gaged in frivolous ſociety, or public amuſe - 
ments; in the labours of dreſs, or the 
oſtentation of their perſons— ls this the 
foundation which you lay for future uſe- 
fulneſs and eſteem ? By ſuch accompliſh= 


ments do you hope to recommend your- 


ſelves to the thinking part of the world, 
and to anſwer the expectations of your 
friends and your country? - Amuſements 
youth requires: it were vain, it were 
cruel, to prohibit them. But, though al- 
lowable as the relaxation, they are moſt 
culpable as the buſineſs, of the young. 
For they then become the gulph of time; 
and the _— of the mind. They foment 
bad paſſions. They weaken the manly 
powers. They fink the native vigour of 
youth into contemptible 1 


$ 39. The Employment of Time. 
Redeeming your time from ſuch dan- 
gerous waſte, ſeek to fill it with employ- 
ments which you may review with ſatis- 
faction. The acquiſition of knowledge is 
one of the moſt honourable occupations of 
youth. The defire of it diſcovers a liberal 
mind, and is connected with many accom- 
pliſkments and many virtues. But though 
your train of life ſhould not lead you to 
ſtudy, the courſe of education always fur- 
niſhes proper employments to a well-dif- 
poſed mind. Whatever you purſue, be 
— to — wr — — and 
ity to praiſe, are, eſpecially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think 
not, that any affluence of fortune, or any 
elevation of rank, exempts you from the 
duties of application and induſtry. In- 
daftry is the law of our being; it is the 
demand of nature, of reaſon, and of God. 
Remember always, that the years which 
now paſs over your heads, leave perma- 
nent memorials behind them. From your 
thoughtleſs minds they may eſcape; but 

12 — in the remembrance of 
ey form an important part of the regiſter 
of your life. They wil ereaſter bear teſ- 
timony, either for or againſt you, at that 
day when, for all your actions, but parti- 
cularly for the employments of youth, you 
muſt give an account to God. Whether 
your future courſe is deſtined to be long 
of ſhort, after this manner it ſhould com- 
mence z and, if it continue to be thus con- 


dufted, 
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ducted, its concluſion, at what time ſoever 
it arrives, will not be inglorious or un- 
happy. Blair. 


The Neceſſity of depending for Suc- 

9 ceſs on the Bl, ng - 7 wk 
Let me finiſh the ſubjeR, with recalling 
our attention to that nce on the 
efling of Heaven, which, amidſt all your 
endeavours after improvement, you ought 
continually to preſerve, It is too common 
with the young, even when they reſolve to 


tread the path of virtue and honour, to 
ſet out with reſumptuous confidence in 
themſelves, Trutiing to their own abili- 


ties for carrying them ſucceſsfully through 
life, they are careleſs of applying to God, 
or of deriving any aſſiſtance from what 
they are apt to reckon the — diſci- 
pline of religion. Alas little do 
they know the dangers which await them 
Neither human wiſdom, nor human virtue, 
unſupported by religion, are equal for the 
trying ſituations which often occur in life. 
By the ſhock of temptation, how frequently 
have the moſt virtuous intentions been 
overthrown ! Under the preſſure of diſ- 
aſter, how often has the greateſt conſtancy 
ſunk ! Deſtitute of the favour of God, you 
are in no better ſituation, with all your boaſt - 
ed abilities, than orphans left to wander in 
a trackleſs deſert, without any guide to 
conduct them, or any ſhelter to cover them 
from the gathering ſtorm. Correct, then, 
this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not 
that your happineſs can be independent of 


him who made you. By faith and repent- P 


ance, apply to the Redeemer of the world. 
By piety and prayer, ſeek the protection of 
the God of Heaven. Bid. 


8 41. The Neceſſity of an early and clgſ 


Application to Wiſdom. 


It is neceffary to habituate our minds, in 
our younger years, to ſome employment 
which may engage our thoughts, and fill 
the capacity of the ſoul at a riper age. 
For, however we may roam in youth from 
an to folly, too volatile for reſt, too ſoft 
and effeminate for induſtry, ever ambitious 
to make a ſplendid * yet the time 
will come when we ſhall outgrow the reliſh 
of childiſh amuſements; and, if we are 


not provided with a taſte for manly ſatis- 


ſactions to ſucceed in their room, we muſt 


of courſe become miſerable, at an age 


more difficult to be pleaſed, While men, 
however unthinking and.unemployed, en- 


joy an inexhauſtible flow of vigorous ſpi- 


* 


— 


rits; a conſtant ſucceſſion of gay idea, 
which flatter and ſport in the brain, makes 
them pleaſed with themſelves, and with 
every frolic as trifling as themſelves : but, 
when the ferment of their blood abates, 
and the freſhneſs of their youth, like the 
morning dew, paſſes away, their ſpirits flag 
for want of entertainments more ſatisfac. 
tory in themſelves, and more ſuited to a 
manly age; and the ſoul, from a ſprightly 
impertinence, from quick ſenſations, and 
florid deſires, ſubſides into a dead calm, 
and ſinks into a flat ſtupidity. The fire 


of a glowing imagination (the of 
youth) may make folly look —— and 
lend a beauty to objects, which have none 
inherent in them: juſt as the ſun- beams 
may paint a cloud, and diverſify it with 
beautiful ſtains of light, however dark, 
unſubſtantial, and empty in itſelf. But 
nothing can ſhine with undiminiſhed luſtre, 
but religion and knowledge, which are 
eſſentially and intrinſically bright. Take 
it therefore for granted, which you will find 
by experience, that nothing can be long 
entertaining, but what is in ſome meaſure 
beneficial ; becauſe nothing elſe will bear a 
calm and ſedate review. 

You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good-natyre, the inſepa- 
rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſanguine 
health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits: 
but you will find, in proceſs of time, that 
among the wiſe and uſeleſs good- 
nature is the object of pity, ill-nature of 
hatred ; but nature beautified and im- 
roved by-an aſſemblage of moral and in- 


tellectual endowments, is the only obje& 
of a ſolid and laſting eſteem. Seed. 


$ 42. The Unhappineſs conſequent on the 
Neglect of early improving the Mind. 


There 1s not a inlet to miſery 
and vices of all TH oor the not know- 
ing how to paſs our vacant hours. For 
what remains to be done, when the firſt 
part of their lives, who are not brought 
up to any manual employment, is „ 
without an acquired reliſh for re Fun 
taſte for other rational ſatisfactions? 
they ſhould purſue their pleaſures . — But, 
religion apart, common prudence will warn 
them to tie up the wheel as they begin to 
go down the hill of life. Shall they then 
a ply themſelves to their ſtudies } Alas! 

e {eed-time is already paſt : The enter- 

4 0 


prizing and ſpirited f youth bei 
over, . Arya our been applied to tho 
valuable purpoſes 2 which it was given. 


all 
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all ambition of excelling generous 
and laudable ſchemes quite ates. If 
they have not ſome poor expedient to de- 
ceive the time or, to if more 
perly, to deceive themſelves, the len 
of a day will ſeem tedious to them, who, 
haps, have the unreaſonablenefs to com- 
plain of the ſnortneſs of life in general. 
When the former part of our life has been 
nothing but vanity, the latter end of it 
can be nothing but vexation. In ſhort, 
we muſt be miſerable, without ſome em- 
ployment to fix, or ſome amuſement to diſ- 
ſipate our 2 the latter we cannot 
command in laces, nor reliſh at all 
times; and therefore there is an abſolute 
neceflity for the former. We may purſue 
this or that new pleaſure; we may be fond 
for a while of a new acquiſition ; but when 
the graces of —_—_— worn off, and 
the briſkneſs of our deſire is over, the 
tranſition is very quick and ſudden, from 
an eager fondneſs to a cool indifference. 
Hence chere is a reſtleſs agitation in our 
minds, till craving ſomething new, ſtill 
unſatisfied with it, when poſſefled; till me- 
lancholy increaſes, as we advance in years, 
like ſhadows lengthening towards the cloſe 
of day. 

— it is, that men of this ſtamp are 
continually complaining that the times are 
altered for the worſe: Becauſe the ſpright- 
lineſs of their youth repreſented every 
thing in the moſt engaging light; and 
when men are in high good humour with 
themſelves, they are apt to be ſo with all 
around; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the ſun ſhines with a more — 
luſtre: but when old-age has cut them 
off from the enjoyment of falſe pleaſures, 
and habitual vice has given them a diſtaſte 
for the only true and laſting delights ; 
| when a retroſpect of their paſt lives pre- 

ſents nothing to view but one wide tract of 
— ground; a ſoul diſtempered 
with ſpleen, remorſe, and an inſenſibility 
of each rational ſatis faction, darkens and 
diſcolours every object; and the change is 
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not in the times, but in them, who have 
been forſaken by thoſe gratifications which 
they would not foffake. * 


How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, who 
have laid up an inexhauſtible fund of know- 
ledge! When a man has been laying oat 
that time in the purſuit of ſome great and 
mportant truth, which others waſte in a 
circle of gay follies, he is conſcious of 
having ated up to the dignity of his na- 
ture; and from that conſciouſneſs there re- 


which he 
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ſults that ſerene complacency,which, Rough 
not ſo violent, is much preferable to the 
pleaſures of the animal life. He can tra- 
yel on from ftrength to ſtrength : for, in 
literature as in war, each new conqueſt 
ins, impowers him to puſh his 
conqueſts ſt farther, and to enlarge the 
empire of reaſon : thus he is ever in a pro- 
greſſive - ſtate, ſtill making new acquire- 
ments, ſtill animated with of future 


Great Talents not requiſite for the 
9 common Duties of Life. * 


Some may alledge, in bar to what I 
have ſaid, as an excuſe for their indolence, 
the want of proper talents to make any pro- 

$ in learning. To which I anſwer, that 
ſtations require uncommon abilities to 
diſcharge them well ; for the ordinary offices 
of life, that ſhare of apprehenſion which 
falls to the bulk of wand, provided we 
* it, will ſerve well enough. Bright 
ſparkling parts are like diamonds, 


which ma the proprietor, but are 
not n for the of the world: 


__ —— _ — like current coin; 
we have every day, in the ordinary occur - 
rences of life, occaſion for it ; and if we 
would but call it into action, it would carry 
us much greater lengths than we ſeem to 
be aware of, Men may extol, as much 
as they pleaſe, fine, exalted, and ſupe- 
rior ſenſe; yet common ſenſe, if attend - 
ed with humility and induſtry, is the beſt 

urde to beneficial truth, and the beſt pre- 
ervative againſt any fatal errors in know- 
ledge, and notorious miſconducts in life. 
For none are, in the nature of the thing, 
more liable to error, than thoſe who have 
a diſtaſte for plain ſober ſenſe and dry rea- 
ſoning; which yet is the caſe of thoſe 
whoſe warm and elevated imagination, 
whoſe uncommon fire and vivacity, make 
them in love with nothing but what is 
ſtriking, marvellous, and dazzling : for 
great wits, like great beauties, look upon 


mere eſteem as a flat inſipid thing; no- 


thing leſs than admiration will content 
them. To gain the good-will of man- 
kind, by being uſeful to them, is, in their 
opinion, a poor, low, groveling aim; their 
ambition is, to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them, by dazzling and ſurpriain 

6 oa a temper which draws them of 
from the love of truth, and conſequently 
ſubjects them to groſs miſtakes : for they 
will not love truth as ſuch ; they will love 


1. 


it only when it happens to be ſurprizing 
and uncommon, which fewimportant truths 
are. 'The love of novelty will be the pre- 
dominant paſſion; that of truth will only 
influence them, when it does not interfere 
with it. Perhaps nothing ſooner miſleads 
men out of the road of truth, than to have 
the wild, dancing light of a bright ima- 
ination playing before them, Perhaps 
ey have too much life and ſpirit to have 
— enough to go to the bottom of a 
ubject, and trace up every argument, 
through a long tedious proceſs, to its ori- 
ginal. Perhaps they have that delicacy 
of make which fits them for a ſwift and 
ſpeedy race, but does not enable them to 
carry a great weight, or to go through 
any long journey; whereas men of fewer 
ideas, who lay them in order, compare and 
examine them, and go on, ſtep by ſtep, in 
a gradual chain of thinking, make up by 
induſtry and caution what they want in 
quickneſs of apprehenſion. Be not diſ- 
— if you do not meet with ſucceſs 
at firſt. Obſerve, (for it lies within the 
compaſs of any man's obſervation) that 
he who has been long habituated to one 
kind of knowledge, is utterly at a loſs in 
another, to which he is unaccuſtomed ; till, 
by repeated efforts, he finds a progreſſive 
opening of his faculties ; and then he won- 
ders how he could be ſo long in finding out 
a connection of ideas, which, to a praiſed 
underſtanding, is very obvious. But b 
neglecting to uſe your faculties, you will, 
in time, loſe the very power of uſing them. 


Seed. 


& 44+ Riches or Fortune no Excuſe to exempt 
any from Study. 

Others there are, who plead an exemp- 
tion from ſtudy, becauſe their fortune 
makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for a 
maintenance—that is, becauſe their fitua- 
tion in life exempts them from the neceſ- 
ſity of ſpending their time in ſervile offices 
and hardſhips, therefore they may diſpoſe 
of it juſt as they pleaſe. It is to imagine, 
becauſe God has empowered them to fingle 
out the beſt means of employing their 
hours, viz. in reading, meditation in the 
higheſt inſtances of piety and charity; 
therefore they may throw them away in a 
round of impertinence, vanity, and folly. 
The apoftle's rule, that if any man will 
not work, neither ſhould he eat, extends 
to the rich as well as the poor ; only ſup- 


xoling, that there are different kinds of 


work N to each. The reaſon is th 
ſame in both caſes, viz. that he who yl 
do no good, ought not to receiye or en, 
joy any. As we are all joint traders and 
partners in life, he forfeits his right to 
ſhare in the common ſtock of Lappinet 
who does not endeavour to contribute his 
quota or allotted part to it: the public 
happineſs being nothing but the ſum total 
of each individual's contribution to it. An 
eaſy fortune does not ſet men free from 
labour and induſtry in general; it 2 
exempts them from ſome particular ki 
of labour: it 1s not a bleſſing, as it give; 
them liberty to do nothing at all; but as 
it gives them liberty wiſely to chuſe, and 
ſteadily to proſecute, the moſt ennobling 
exerciſes, and the moſt improving employ- 
ments, the purſuit of truth, the praclice 
of virtue, the ſervice of God who giveth 
them all age richly to enjoy, in ſhort, 5 
the doing and being every thing that is fu 
commendable ; though nothing merely in 
order to be commended. That time which $ 
others muſt employ in tilling the ground 

(which often deceives their e tion) | 
with the ſweat of their brow, they ma 

lay out in cultivating the mind, a ſoil il 

ways grateful to the care of the tiller.— 
The ſum of what I would fay, is this: 
That, though you are not confined to any 
particular calling, yet you have a general 
one; which is, to watch over your heart, 
and to improve your head; to make your- 
ſelf maſter of all thoſe accompliſhments— 
an enlarged compaſs of thought, that flow- 
ing humanity and generoſity, which are 
neceſſary to become a great fortune; and 
of all thoſe perfections, viz. moderation, 
humility, and temperance; which are ne- 
ceſſary to bear a ſmall one patiently ; but 
eſpecially it is your duty to acquire a take 
for thoſe pleaſures, which, after they are 
taſted, go off agreeably, and leave behind 
them a grateful and delightful flavour on 
the min Ibid. 


$ 45. The Pleaſures reſulting from a pra- 
dent Die of our Faculties. _ 

Happy that man, who, unembarraſſed 
by — cares, maſt of himſelf, bu 
time, and fortune, ſpends his time in mak- 
ing himſelf wiſer, and his fortune in mak- 
ing others (and therefore himſelf) happier? 
"7 as the will and underſtanding are the 
two ennobling faculties of the ſoul, thinks 
himſelf not complete, till his underſtand- 
ing be beautified with the valuable farni- 
ture of knowledge, as well as his will er, 
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nchel 


- +.4 with every virtue: who has fur- 
ow himſelf with all the advantages to 
reliſh ſolitude, and enliven converſation; 
when ſerious, not ſullen; and when chear- 
ful, not indiſcreetly gay 5 his ambition, not 
0 de admired for a falſe glare of greatneſs, 
but to be beloved for the gentle and ſober 
luſtre of his wiſdom and goodneſs, The 

-eateſt miniſter of ſtate has not more bu- 
fineſs to do in a public capacity, than he, 
and indeed every man elſe may find in 
the retired and ftill ſcenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is 
vilble convinceth him there is preſent a 
Being inviſible. xn lei natural philo- 
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ſophy, he reads plain legible traces of the 


ing Divinity in every thing he meets: he ſees 
N the Deity in every tree, as well as Moſes 
— did in the burning buſh, though not in ſo 
e 


glaring a manner: and when he ſees him, 
he adores him with the tribute of a grate- 
ful heart. eed. 


$ 46. The juſtly valuing and duly the 
3 enjoyed * Place 22 


tien. 
One conſiderable advantage is, that re- 


gular method of ſtudy, too much negleQ- 
ed in other places, which obtains = 


2a Nothing is more common elſewhere, than 
— for perſons to Plunge, at once, into the 
= very depth of ſcience, (far beyond their 


on] without having learned the firſt rudi- 
ments: nothing more common, than for 
lome to paſs 


emſelves upon the world 


— tor great ſcholars, by the help of univerſal 
and Dictionaries, Abridgements, and Indexgs ; 
| by which means they gain an uſeleſs ſmat- 
— tering in every branch of literature, juſt 
= enough to enable them to talk fluently, or 
Ip rather umpertinently, upon moſt ſubjects; 
on but not to think juſtly and deeply upon 
hind any: like thoſe who have a W ſuper- 
yr kc1al acquaintance with almoſt every body. 
1 Lo cultivate an intimate and entire fri P 

ſup with one or two worthy perſons, would 
N. be of more ſervice to them. The true ge- 
ary way to 8 a ſubſtantial ſcholar, 

hat taxes place here. to begin with 
_ thoſe general pringiples of —— 
* which all ſcience depends, and which give 
ax 4 a light to every part of literature; to make 
— gradual advances, a flow but ſure proceſs; 
Pe to travel gently, with proper guides to di- 
ors = us, through the moſt beautiful and 
at ang regions of knowledge in general, 
= fore we Iix ourſelves in, and — — our- 


* to any particular provigce of it; it 
ung the great ſecret of education, not to 
* 
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47 
make a man a complete maſter of any 


branch of ſcience, but to give his mind 
that freedom, openneſs, and extent, which 
ſhall empower him to maſter it, or indeed 
any other, whenever he ſhall turn the bent 
of his ſtudies that way ; which is beſt done, 
by ſetting before him, in his earlier y 

a — view of the whole intell 
world: whereas, an early and entire at- 
tachment to one particular calling, narrows 
the abilities of the mind to that degree, 
that he can ſcarce think out of that track 
to which he is accuſtomed. 

The next advantage I ſhall mention is, 
a direction in the choice of authors upon 
the moſt material ſubjects. For it is per- 
haps a great truth, that learning might be 
reduced to a much narrower compaſs, if 
one were do read none but original authors, 
thoſe who write chiefly from their own 
fund of ſenſe, without treading ſervilely in 
the ſteps of others. 

Here, too, a generous emulation quick- 
ens our endeavours, and the friend improves 
the ſcholar. The tediouſneſs of the way 
to truth is inſenſibly beguiled by having 
fellow-travellers, who keep an even 
with us: each light diſpenſes a brig 
flame, by mixing its ſocial rays with thoſe 
of others. Here we live ſequeſtered from 
noiſe and hurry, far from the great ſcene 
of buſineſs, vanity, and idleneſs ; our hours 
are all our own. Here it is, as in the Athe- 
nian torch-race, where a ſeries of men have 
ſucceſlively tranſmitted from one to an- 
other the torch of knowledge; and no 
ſooner has one quitted 1t, but another 
equally able takes the lamp, to diſpenſe 
light to all within its ſphere . Jbig. 


. Diſcipline of the Place of Education 
. 3 7 


May none of us complain, that the dif. 
cipline of the place is too ſtrict: may we 
rather reflect, that there needs nothing 
elſe to make a man completely miſerable, 
but to let him, in the moſt dangerous ſta 
of life, carve out an happineſs for himſelf, 
without any check upon the ſallies of 
youth! Thoſe to whom you have been 
over indulgent, and perhaps could not have 
been otherwiſe, without proceeding to ex- 
tremities, never to be uſed but in deſperate 


caſes, thoſe have been always the moſk 
liberal of their cenſures and invectives a- 
gainſt you: they put one in mind of Ado- 
nijah's rebellion againſt David his father; 
®* Quaſi curſores, vita lampada tradunt. 
Laucretius. 
becauſs 
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becauſe his father had not diſpleaſed him 
at any time, in ſaying, Why haſt thou 
done ſo ?—lIt is a certain fign men want 
reſtraints, when are impatient under 
any; too headſtrong to be governed by 
authority, too week to be conducted by 
reaſon. Seed. 


$ 48. Irregularities of a Few” bring Cen 
La on wed Whole. PIN 
It were to be wiſhed, that they who 
claim greater indulgences, would ſeriouſly 
reflect, that the glaring irregularities of 
two or three members bring an undiſtin- 
guiſhing cenſure upon a whole body ; make 
a noiſe in, and alarm the world, as if all 
Meſh had here corrupted their ways: where- 
as the ſober, modeſt worth of a much 
greater number, who here in private at- 
tend the duties of the wiſe and good, muſt, 
in the nature of the thing, eſcape the no- 
tice of the world, Notorious diſorders, 
how few ſoever are concerned, ſtrike upon 
the ſenſes of ſome, and affect the paſſions 
of many mere; by which (their ſenſes and 
paſſions) the groſs of mankind generally 
judge of things: but it requires ſome ex- 
nce of refleftion, to which the bulk of 
mankind will never put themſelves to con- 
ſider, that great numbers muſt have ſpent 
their time profitably, formed habits of j 
thinking here, and laid in that ſtock of 
knowledge which they have produced into 
view in a more public ſphere ; that thoſe 
vices, which they complain of, may not be 
the native growth of the place, but im- 
ported from irregular and undiſciplined fa- 
milies, from ſchools, and from the worſt of 
ſchools, the world at large, when youth 
are entered into it too ſoon. Tbid. 


$ 49. Diffidence of one's Abilities, an Indi- 
cation of good Senſe. EZ 

' Conſider, that it is a ſure indication of 

ſenſe to be diffident of it. We then, 
and not till then, are growing wiſe, when 
we begin to diſcern how weak and unwiſe 
we are. An abſolute perfection of under- 
' ſtanding is impoſſible : he makes the near- 
eſt approaches to it, who has the ſenſe to 
diſcern, and the humility to acknowledge, 
its imperfections. Modeſty always ie 
gracefully _ youth; it covers a multi- 
tude of faults, and doubles the luſtre of 
every virtue which it ſeems to hide: the 
perfections of men being like thoſe flowers 
which appear more beautiful when their 
leaves are a little contracted and folded 
up, than when they are full blown, and 


diſplay themſelves, without any reſerve, y 
the view. 
We are ſome of us very fond of know. 
ledge, and apt to value ourſelves upon any 
roficiency in the ſciences ; one ſcience, 
owe ver, there is, worth more than all th 
reſt, and that is, the ſcience of living well; 
which ſhall remain, when, Whether there 
be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe ; Whether there 
be knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away.“ A 
to new notions, and new doctrines, of which 
this age is very fruitful, the time will come, 
when we ſhall have no pleaſure in them: 
nay, the time ſhall come, when they ſhall 
be exploded, and would have been for. 
otten, if they had not been preſerved in 
thoſe excellent books, which contain a con. 
futation of them; like inſects preſerved 
for ages in amber, which otherwiſe would 
ſoon have returned to the common mak 
of things. But a firm belief of Chriſti. 
nity, and a practice ſuitable to it, will ſup. 
port and invigorate the mind to the la, 
and moſt of all at laſt, at that important 
hour, which muſt decide our hopes and 
apprehenſions : and the wiſdom, which, 
ke our Saviour, cometh from above, will, 
through his merits, bring us thither. And 
indeed, all our other ſtudies and purſuits, 
however different, ought to be ſubſervient 
to, and center in this grand point, the pur- 
ſuit of eternal happineſs, by being good it. 
ourſelves, and uſeful to the world. 4. 


$ 50. The Neceſſity of peculiar Temperanct 
in Places of Education. 


From a thorough inſight into human 
nature, with a watchful eye, and kind 
attention to the vanity and intemperate 
heat of youth, with well-weighed meaſure: 
for the advancement of all uſeful literature, 
and the continual ſupport and increaſe of 
virtue and piety, have the wiſe and religi- 
ous inſtitutors of the rules of conduct and 
e in places of education, done al 
that human prudence could do, to promote 
the moſt excellent and beneficial deſign, by 
the moſt rational and well-concerted means. 
They firſt laid the foundation well, in the 
diſcipline and regulation of the appetites. 
They put them under the reftraint of 
wholeſome and fi rules, to place them 
out of the reach of intemperance, and t0 
preclude an exceſs that would ſerve only to 
corrupt, inflame, and torment them. Te 
are fed with food convenient for them; 
with ſimplicity yet ſufficieney; with a kind 


though cautious hand. By this means, tht = 
ſeeds of vice are ſtifled in their birth; young ” y 
- perſons 4c 
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are here removed from tempta- 
_ which 'others, from a leſs happy 
uation, are too frequently expoſed ; and 
by an early habit of temperance and ſelf- 
ommand, 1 learn either to pre- 
ent all irregular ſolicitations, or with eaſe 
o controul them. Happy are they who, 
by 2 thankful enjoyment of theſe advan- 
iges, and a willing compliance with theſe 
ales, lay up in ſtore for the reſt of their 
iſe, virtue, Fealth, and peace! Vain, in- 
leed, would be the expectation of any 
eal progreſs in intellectual and moral im- 
brorements, were not the foundation thus 
id in ſtrict regularity and temperance; 
ere the ſenſual appetites to be pampered 
a youth, or even vitiated with that de- 
pree of indulgence which an extravagant 
orld may allow and call elegance, but in 
place of education would be downright 
uxury, The taſte of ſenſual pleaſures 
nuſt be checked and abated in them, that 
hey may acquire a reliſh of the more ſub- 
me pleaſures that reſult from reaſon and 
eligion; that they may purſue them with 
fect, and enjoy them without avocation. 
Ind have they not in this place every 
otive, aſſiſtance, and encouragement, to 
ngage them in a virtuous and moral life, 
d to animate them in the attainment of 
ſeful learning? What rank or condition 
| youth is there, that has not daily and 
urly opportunities of laying in ſupplies 
knowledge and virtue, that will in 
ery ſtation of life be equally ſervice- 
dle and ornamental to themſelves, and 
neficial to mankind? And ſhall any one 
re to convert a houſe of diſcipline and 
ring into a houſe of difſoluteneſs, ex- 
wagance, and riot? With what an ag- 
awation of guilt do they load themſelves, 
0 at the ſame time that they are pur- 
Ing their own unhappineſs, ſacrilegi- 
ly break through all the fences of good 
der and government, and by their prac- 
„ ſeducement, and example, do what 
them lies, to introduce into theſe ſchools 
frugality, ſobriety, and temperance, all 
mad vices and vain gaieties of a li- 
10us and voluptuous age! What have 
y to anſwer for, who, while they pro- 
l/ ſquander away that moſt precious 
of time, which 1s the only ſeaſon of 
"cation and improvement, to their own 
trie v able loſs, encourage one another 
idle and ſenſual courſe of life, and 
ſpreading wide the contagion, reflect 
andal upon, and ſtrive to bring into 
i Gleſteem, the place of their edu- 
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cation, where induſtry, literature, virtue» 
decency, and whatever elſe is praiſe-wor- 
thy, 44 for ages flouriſh and abound ? Is 
this the genuine fruit of the pious care of 
our anceſtors, for the ſecurity and propa- 

ation of religion and -manners, to 

e lateſt poſterity? Is this at laſt the re- 
ward of their munificence ? Or does this 
conduct correſpond with their views, or 
with the juſt expectations and demands 
of your friends and your country ? 

Tortie. 


$ 51. Valuable Opportunities once loft can- 


not be recalied. 


Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
the time and valuable opportunities which 
are now loſt, can hereafter be recalled at 
will; or that he who has run out his youth * 
ful days in diſſipation and pleaſure, will 
have it in his power to ſtop when he 
pleaſes, and make a wiſer uſe of his ri 
PRs Yet this is too generally the fal- 
acious hope that flatters the youth in his. 
ſenſual indulgences, and leads him inſen- 
ſibly on in the treacherous ways of vice, 
till it is now too late to return. There 
are few, who at one plunge ſo totally im- 
merge in pleaſures, as to drown at once 
all power of reaſon and conſcience: they 
promiſe themſelves, that they can indulge 
their appetites to ſuch a point only, and 
can 5 and turn them back when they 
have run their allotted race. I do not in- 
deed ſay that there never have been per- 
ſons in whom the ſtrong ferment of youth- 
ful luſts may have happily ſubſided, and 
who may have brought forth fruits of 
amendment, and diſplayed many eminent 
virtues. God forbid ! that even the moſt 
licentious vices of youth ſhould be abſo- 
lutely incorrigible. But I may venture to 
affirm, that the inſtances in this caſe have 
been ſo rare, that it is very dangerous for 
any one to truſt to the experiment, upon 
a preſumption that he ſhall add to the 
number. The only ſure way to make any 
proficiency in a virtuous life, is to ſet out 
in it betimes. It is then, when our incli- 
nations are trained up in the way that they 
ſhould lead us, that cuſtom ſoon makes 
the beſt habits the moſt agreeable; the 
ways of wiſdom became the ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, and every ſtep we advance, ihey 
grow more eaſy and more delightful. But, 
on the contrary, when vicious, headſtrong 
appetites are to be reclaimed, and invete- 
rate habitsito be corrected, what ſecurity 
can we give ourſelves, that we ſhall have 
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either inclination, reſolution, or power, to 
ſtop and turn back, and recover the right 
way from which we have ſo long and ſo 
widely wandered, and enter upon a new 
life, when perhaps our ſtrength now faileth 
us, and we know not how near we may be 
to our journey's end? Theſe reflections I 
have fo geſted principally for the ſake of 
thoſe, who allowing themſelves in greater 
indulgences than are conſiſtent with a li- 
eral and virtuous education, give evident 
proofs that they are not ſufficiently aware 
of the dangerous encroachments, and the 
om deceitfulneſs of pleaſurable fin, 
appy for them, would they once ſeri- 
ouſly conſider their ways! and no time 
can be more proper, than when theſe ſo- 
lemn ſeaſons of recollection and religious 
diſcipline ſhould particularly diſpoſe them 
to ſeriouſneſs and thought. They would 
then diſcover, that though they are awhile 
carried gently and ſupinely down the ſmooth 
ſtream of pleaſure, yet ſoon the torrent 
will grow too violent to be ſtemmed; the 
waves will ariſe, and daſh them upon 
rocks, or ſink them in whirlpools. It is 
therefore the part of prudence to ſtop ſhort 
while they may, and to divert their courſe 
into a different channel; which, whatever 
obſtructions and difficulties they may la- 
bour with at firſt, will every day become 
more practicable and pleaſing, and will 
aſſuredly carry them to a ſerene and ſe- 
cure haven. Tottie. 


$ 52. The Beginnings of Evil to be reſited. 


Think not, as I am afraid too many do, 
that becauſe your paſſions have not hur- 
ried you into atrocious deeds, they have 
therefore wrought no miſchief, and have 
left no ſting behind them. By a conti- 
nued ſeries of looſe, though apparently 
trivial gratifications, the heart is often as 
thoroughly corrupted, as by . the commiſ- 
ſion of any one of thoſe enormous crimes 
which ſpring from great ambition, or 

reat revenge. Habit pives the paſſions 
firength, while the abſence of glaring guilt 
ſeemingly juſtifies them; and, unawakened 
by remorſe, the ſinner proceeds in his 
courſe, till he wax bold in guilt, and be- 
come ripe for ruin: fer, by gradual and 
latent ſteps, the deſtruction of our virtues 
advances, Did the evil unveil itſelf at 
the beginnipg; did the ſtorm which is to 
overthrow our peace, diſcover, as it roſe, 
all its horrors, precautions would more 
frequently be taken againſt it, But we 
are impercepubly betrayed; and from one 
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licentious attachment, one criminal gf. 
ſion, are, by a train of | 
drawn on to another, till the government 
of our minds is irrecoverably loſt. The 
enticing and the odious paſſions are, in this 
reſpect, ſimilar in their proceſs; and, 
though by different roads, conduct at laf 
to the ſame iſſue. Blair. 


$ 53. Order to be olferved iu Auf- 
ments. 


Obſerve order in your amuſements; that 
is, allow them no more than their 
* ſtudy to keep them within J 

ounds; mingle them in a temperate ſuc. 
ceſſion with ſerious duties, and the higher 
buſineſs of life. Human life cannot pro- 
ceed, to advantage, without ſome meaſure 
of relaxation and entertainment. We re- 
quire rehef from care, We are not form- 
ed for a perpetual ſtretch of ſerious 
thought. By too intenſe and continued 
application, our feeble powers would ſoon 
be worn out. At the ſame time, from our 
propenſity to eaſe and plzaſure, amuſe. 
ment proves, among all ranks of men, the 
moſt dangerous foe to order : for it tends 
inceſſantly to uſurp and encroach, to wi 
den its territories, to thruſt itſelf into the 
place of more important concerns, and 
thereby to diſturb and counteraR the na- 
tural courſe of things. One frivolous, 
amuſement indulged out of ſeaſon, wil 
often carry perplexity and confuſion tho 
a long ſucceſſion of affairs. 

Amuſements, therefore, though they be 
of an innocent kind, require ſteady ge- 
vernment, to keep them within a due and 
limited province. But ſuch as are of a 
irregular and vicious nature, require 10 
to be governed, but to be baniſhed fron 
every orderly ſociety. As ſoon as a mal 
ſeeks his happineſs from the gaming u. 
ble, the midnight revel, and the othe 
haunts of licenttouſneſs, confuſion ers 
upon him as its own, 'There will no lots 
ger be order in his family, nor order 

is affairs, nor order in his time. 
moſt important concerns of life are abu 
doned. Even the order of nature 9 

ſuch perſons inverted; night is chang 
into day, and day into night, Characi 
hcnour, and intereſt itſelf; are tramp 
under foot. You may with certainty pri 
noſticate the ruin of theſe men to be j8 
at hand. Diſorder, ariſen to its hay 
has nearly accompliſhed its work. 
ſpots of death are upon them. Let em 
one who would eſcape the peſtilential a 

uz 
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zon, fly with haſle from their com- 
-. "0 4 | Blair, 


$ $4. Order ts be preſerved in your Seciety. 

Preſerve order in the arrangement of 
your ſociety ; that is, entangle not your- 
ſelves in a perpetual and promiſcuous 
crowd; ſelect with prudence and propriety, 
thoſe with whom you chuſe to aſſociate; 
let company and retreat ſucceed each other 
at meaſured intervals. There can be no 


at order in his life, who allots not a due 
er hire of his time to retirement and reflec- 
ye tion, He can neither prudently arrange 
IC- his temporal affairs, nor properly attend 
her to his ſpiritual intereſts. He lives not to 


himſolt, but to the world. By continual 
difipation, he is rendered giddy and 


re- thoughtleſs. He contracts unavoidably 
em- from the world that ſpirit of diſorder and 
i005 confulion which is ſo prevalent in it. 

wed It is not a ſufficient preſervation againſt 
ſoon this evil, that the circles of ſociety in which 
| our you are engaged are not of a libertine 
uſe. and vicious king, If they withdraw you 
, the from that attention to yourſelves, and your 
tends domeſtic concerns, which becomes a good 


man, they are ſubverſive of order, and 
inconſiſtent with your duty. What is in- 
nocent in itſelf, degenerates into a crime, 


e 10 from being carried to exceſs; and idle, 
volou, Writing ſociety, is nearly a-kin to ſuch as 
» wil BG: corrupting. One of the firſt principles 
\ thro WW order is, to learn to be happy at home, 


t is in domeſtic retreat that every wiſe 


hey be man finds his chief ſatis faction. It is there 
dy ge. e forms the plans which regulate his pub- 
luc and ic conduct. He who knows not how-to 
of u joy himſelf when alone, can never be 
ire aeg happy abroad. To his vacant mind, 
d fron Wompany may afford a temporary relief; 
$ 2 0 Ut when forced to return to himſelf, he 
* vill de ſo much more oppreſſed and lan- 
le 


puid. Whereas, by a due mixture of pub- 
e and private life, we keep free of the 
mares of both, and enjoy each to greater 
vantage, ie. 


55. 4 due Regard to Order nece in 
Bufineſs, T. — Expence, and — 
ments, Li's s 

Throughout your affairs, your time, 
dur expence, your amuſements, your ſo- 
led, che principle of order muſt be equally 
ined, if you expect to reap any of its 
Appy fruits. For if into any one of thoſe 
eu departments of life you ſuffer diſ- 
der to enter, it will ſpread through all 
* rell. In vain, for inſtance, you pur- 
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poſe to be orderly in the conduct of your 
affairs, if you be irregular in the diſtri- 
bution of your time. In vain you attempt 
to regulate your expence, if into your a- 
muſements, or your ſociety, diforder has 
crept. You have admitted a principle of 
confuſion which will defeat all your . 
and perplex and entangle what you ſought 
to arrange. Uniformity is above all things 
neceſſary to order. If you defire that any 
thing ſhould proceed r 
— rule, let all things be in or- 

er.“ 

I muſt alſo admoniſh you, that in ſmall, 
as well as in great affairs, a due regard to 
order is requiſite. I mean not, that you 
ought to look on thoſe minute attentions, 
which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, 
as connected either with virtue or wiſdom : 
but I exhort you to remember, that diſ- 
order, like other immoralities, frequently 
takes riſe from inconfiderable beginnin 
They who, in the leſſer tranſactions of lite, 
are totally negligent of rule, will be in 
hazard of extending that neFgence, b 
degrees, to ſuch aftairs and duties as wi 
render them criminal. Remiſſneſs grows 
on all who ſtudy not to guard againſt it; 
and it is only by frequent exerciſe, that 
the hahits of order and e can 
be thoroughly confirmed. Teid. 


$ 56. Idlensi aveided by the Obſervation 
of Oraer. 


By attending to order, you avoid idle- 
neſs, that moſt fruitful ſource of crimes 
and evils. Acting upon a plan, meeting 
every thing in its own place, you con- 
ſtantly find innocent * uſeful employ- 
ment for time. You are never at a loſs 
how to diſpoſe of your hours, or to fill up 
life agreeably. In the courſe of human 
action, there are two extremes equally 
dangerous to virtue; the multiplicity of 
affairs, and the total want of them. The 
man of order ſtands in the middle between 
theſe two extremes, and ſuffers from nei- 
ther: he is oceupied, but not oppreſſed. 
Whereas the diforderly, overloading one 
part of time, and leaving another vacant, 
are at one period overwhelmed with buſi- 
neſs, and at another, either idle through 
want of employment, or indolent through 

lexity. Thoſe ſeaſons of indolence 
and idleneſs, which recur ſo often in their 
life, are their moſt dangerous moments. 
The mind, unhappy in its ſituation, and 
cLoging to every object which can occupy 
5 f 3 
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or amuſe it, is then apteſt to throw itſelf 
into the arms of every vice and folly. 
Farther ; by the preſervation - order, 
ou check inconſtancy and levity. Fickle 
nature is the human heart. It is fond 
of change ; and tually tends to ſtart 
— 7 ** mol aight line 7 ——— 
ence ariſes riety of bringin 
ourſelves under ſi ubie kon do 2 
rule; which, though at firſt it may prove 
conſtraining, you by degrees, and from the 
experience of its happy effects, becomes 
natural and agreeable. It reQifies thoſe 
irregularities of temper and manners to 
which we give the name of caprice; and 
which are diſtinguiſhed charaQteriſtics of a 
diſorderly mind. It is the parent of ſtea- 
dineſs of conduct. It forms conſiſtency 
of character. It is the ground of all the 
confidence we repoſe in one another. 
For, the diſqrderly we know not where to 
find. In him only can we place any truſt, 
who 1s uniform and regular ; who hves by 


principle, not by humour; who acts upon 


a plan, and not by deſultory motions. 
Blair. 


& 57. Order ęſential to Self-rnjoyment and 
Felicity. 

Conſider alſo how important it is to your 
ſelf-enjoyment and felicity. Order is the 
ſource of peace; and peace is the higheſt 
of all temporal bleſſings. Order is indeed 
the only region in which tranquillity 
dwells. The very mention of confuſion 
imports diſturbance and vexation. Is it 
poſſible for that man to be happy, who 
cannot look into the ſtate of his affairs, or 
the tenor of his conduct, without diſcern- 
ing all to be embroiled ? who is either in 
the midſt of remorſe for what he has neg- 
lected to do, or in the midit of hurry to 
overtake what he finds, too late, was neceſ- 
fary to have been done? Such as live 
according to order, may be compared to 
the celeſtial bodies, which move in regular 
courſes, and by ſtated laws; whoſe in- 
fluence is beneficent; whoſe operations 
are quiet and tranquil. The diſorderly, 
reſemble thoſe tumultuous elements on 
earth, which, by ſudden and violent irru 
tions, diſturb the courſe of nature. By 
miſmanagement of affairs, by exceſs in 
expence, by irregularity in the indulgence 
of company and amuſement, they are per- 

tually creating moleſtation both to them- 
— and others. They depart from their 
road to ſeek pleaſure; and inſtead of it, 
they every where raiſe up ſorrows. Being 


ry 


* 
* 


always found out of their proper 

2 of courſe interfere and j 2 
others. The diſorders which they raiſe 
never fail to ſpread beyond their ownhe, 
and to involve many in confuſion and 
diſtreſs; whence they neceſſarily become 
the authors of tumult and contention, of 
diſcord and enmity. Whereas order is 
the foundation of union. It allows every 
man to carry on his own affairs withow 
diſtarbing his neighbour. It is the 
chain which holds together the ſocieties of 


men in friendſhip and peace. 


$ 58. Care to be taken in ſuppreſſing crii- 

5 nal — * 

When criminal thoughts ariſe, attend u 
all the proper methods of ſpeedily ſup- 
preſſing them. Take example from the 
unhappy induſtry which finners diſcover 
in baniſhing ones, when a natural 
ſenſe of religion forces them on their con- 
ſcience. How anxiouſly do they fly from 
themſelves! How ſtudiouſſy do they 
drown the voice which upbraids them, us 
the noiſe of company or diverſions ! What 
numerous artifices do they employ, to 
evade the uneaſineſs which returns of re- 
flection would produce Were we to ule 
_ diligence in preventing the entrance 
of vicious ſuggeſtions, or in repelling then in 
when — why ſhould we not be eve 
equally ſucceſsful in a much better cauſe} 
— As ſoon as you are ſenſible that any 
dangerous paſſion begins to ferment, in- op 
ſtantly call in other paſſions, and other 
ideas, to your aid. Haſten to turn your 
thoughts into a different direction. Sum- cou 
mon up whatever you have found to be c 
power, for compoſing and harmony 
your mind. Fly for aſſiſtance to ſeriow WW” "' 
ſtudies, to prayer and devotion; or erm. 
fly to buſineſs or innocent ſociety, if foi will 
tude be in hazard of favouring the ſeduc- Wing 
tion. By ſuch means you may ſtop tie bea 
progreſs of the growing evil: you e 
apply an antidote, before the poiſon ha Wh 
had time to work its full effect. Ih. men 


and 
$ 59. Experience to be anticipated on 
Reflection. n 


It is obſerved, that the young and d 
ignorant are always the moſt vialent u 
purſuit. The knowledge which is forced 
upon them by longer acquaintance wt 
the world, moderates their impetuoli 
Study then to amticipate, by reflection, da : 
knowledge which experience often 4 Ty 


* 


t too dear a price. Inure yourſelves 
* — eration of the emptineſs 
of mob leaſures which excite ſo much 


{-ife and commotion among mankind. 
Think how much more of true enjoyment 
5s loſt by the violence of paſſion, than by 


. BLI 


mm 


0 de want of thoſe things which give oc- 
ery _ to that paſhon, Perſuade your- 
out ſelves, that the favour of God, and the 
dey polſeſſion of virtue, form the chief happi- 
s of neſs of the rational nature. Let a con- 


temed mind, and a peaceful life, hold the 
next place in your eſtimation, Theſe are 
the concluſions which the wiſe and think- 
ing part of mankind have always formed, 
To theſe concluſions, after having run the 


d to raceof paſſion, you will probably come at the 
ſup- laſt. By forming them betimes, you would 
| the make a ſeafonable eſcape from that tem- 
over peſtucus region, through which none can 
tural paſs without ſuffering miſery, contracting 


guilt, and undergoing ſevere 1 | 


— 5 Go. The Beginnings of Paſſion to be 
What oppoſed. 

1 Oppoſe early the beginnings of paſſion, 

re- Avoid particularly all ſuch objects as are 
to ule apt to 'yxcite paſſions which you know to 
trance predominate within you. As ſoon as you 
then nd the tempeſt rifing, have recourſe to 
ot be every proper method, either of allaying 
-zuſe its violence, or of eſcaping to a calmer 


ſhore, Haſten to call up emotions of an 
oppoſite nature. Study to conquer one 
pation by means of ſome other which is 
of leſs dangerous tendency, Never ac- 
count any thing ſmall or trivial, which is in 
hazard of introducing diſorder into your 
heart, Never make light of any deſire 
WW ich you feel gaining ſuch progreſs as to 


heart; but as it advances, is likely to 
pierce you through with many ſorrows. 
What you indulged as a favourite amuſe- 
ment, will ſhortly become a ſerious buſineſs, 
and in the end may prove the burden of 
our hfe. Moſt of our paſſions flatter us 
in their riſe: but their beginaings are 
reacherous; their growth is impercep- 
ble; and the evils which they carry in 
deir train, lie concealed, until their domi- 
on is eſtabliſhed, What Solomon ſays 
* (ne Of them, holds true of them all, 
that their beginning is as when one letteth 
dat water.“ It ifſues from a ſmall chink, 
Which once might have been eaſily ſtop- 
edʒ but bein g neglected, it is ſoon widened 
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threaten entire dominion. Blandiſhing it 
will appear at the firſt, As a gentle and 
junocent emotion, it may into the 


$3 
by the ſtream, till the bank is at laſt totally 


thrown down, and the flood is at liberty to 
deluge the whole plain, Ibid. 


$ 61. The Government of Temper, as in- 
cluded in the Keeping of the Heart. 


Paſſions are quick and ſtrong emotions, 
which by degrees ſubſide. Temper is the 
diſpoſition whigh remains after theſe emo- 
tions are paft, and which forms the habi- 
tual propenſity of the ſoul. The one are 
like the ſtream when it is ſwoln by the 
torrent, and ruffled by the winds; the 
other reſembles it when running within its 
bed, with its natural force and velocity, 
The influence of temper is more filent and 
im ible than that of on; it 
operates with leſs violence; but as its 
operation is conſtant, it produces effects no 
leſs conſiderable. It is evident, therefore, 
that it highly deſerves to be conſidered in 
a religious view. 

_—\ indeed, are averſe to behold it 
in this light. They place a good temper 
upon the ſame footing with a healthy con- 
ſtitution of body. They conſider it as a 
natural felicity which ſome enjoy ; but for 
the want of which, others are not morally 
culpable, nor accountable to God: and 
hence the opinion has ſometimes prevailed, 
that a bad temper might be conſiſtent with 
a ſtate of grace, If this were true, it would 
overturn that whole doctrine, of which the 
goſpel is ſo full, that regeneration, or 
change of nature, is the eſſential charac- - 
teriſtic of a Chriſtian." It would ſuppoſe, 
that grace might dwell amidſt malevolence 
and _— and that Tee. might be 
enjoy uch as are ſtrangers to charity 
and — t will readily be admitted that 


ſome, by the original frame of their mind, 
are more favourably inclined than others, 
towards certain diſpoſitions, and 


habits, But this affords no juſtification to 
thoſe who negle& to oppole the corrup- 
tions to which they are prone, Let no. 
man imagine, that the human heart is a 
ſoil altogether unſuſceptible of culture! or 
that the worſt temper may not, through 
the aſſiſtance of grace, be reformed by at- 
tention and diſcipline, Settled depravity | 
of remper, is always owing to our own in- 
dulgence, If, in place of checking, we 
nouriſh that malignity of diſpoſition to 
which we are inclined, all the conſequences 
will be placed to our account, and every 
excuſe, from natural conſtitution, be re- 
jected at the tribunal of Heaven. 1 
id. 
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$ 62. A pearcable Temper and condeſeend- 
ing Manners recommended. 


What firſt preſents itſelf to be recom- 
mended, is a peaceable temper; a diſ- 
2 averſe to give offence, and de- 
irous of cultivating harmony, and amicable 
intercourſe in ſociety, This ſuppoſes 
yielding and condeſcending manners, un- 
willingneſs to contend with others about 
trifles, and, in conteſts that are unavoid- 
able, proper moderation of ſpirit. Such a 
temper 1: the firſt principle of ſelf-enjoy- 
ment: it is the baſis of all order and hap- 
pineſs among mankind, The poſitive and 
contentious, the rude and quarrelſome, are 
the bane of ſociety; they ſeem deſtined to 
blaſt the ſmall ſhare of comfort which na- 
ture has here allotted to man, But they 
cannot diſturh the peace of others, more 
than they break their own. The hurri- 
cane rage» firſt in their own boſom, before 
it is let forth upon the world. In the 
tempeſt which they raiſe, they are always 
loſt; and frequently it is their lot to 
periſh, 

A peaceable temper muſt be ſupported 
by a candid one, or a diſpoſition to view 
the conduct of others with fairneſs and 
impartiality, This ſtands oppoſed to a 
Jealous and ſuſpicious temper, which aſ- 
cribes every action to the worſt motive, 
and throws a black ſhade over every cha- 
rafter. As you would be happy in your- 
ſelves, or in your connections with others, 

uard againſt this malignant ſpirit. Study 

hat Charity which thinketh no evil; that 
—_ which, without degenerating into 
credulity, will diſpoſe you to be jult; and 
which can allow you to obſerve an error, 
without imputing it as a crime. Thus you 
will be kept free from that continual irri- 
tation which imaginary injuries raiſe in a 
ſuſpicious breaſt; and will walk among 
men. as your brethren, not your enemies. 

But to be pcaceable, and to be candid, 
1s not all that is required of a good-man. 
He muſt cultivate a kind, generous, and 
ſympathizing temper, which feels for diſ- 
treſs wherever it 1s beheld ; which enters 
into the concerns of his friends with ar- 
dour; and to all with whom he has inter- 
courſe, is gentle, obliging, and humane. 
How amiable appears ſuch a diſpoſition, 
when contraſted with a malicious or en- 
vious temper, which wraps itſelf up in its 
own narrow intereſts, looks with an evil 
eye on the ſucceſs of others, and with an 
unnatural ſatisfaftion feeds on their diſ- 


* 


wa 


appointments or miſegies ! How the 
does he know of the true meſs of life, 
who is a ſtranger to mtercourſe of 
good offices and kind affeQtons, which, by 
a pleaſing charm, attach men to one ano, 
ther, and circulate joy from heart tg 
heart! | Blair. 


$ 63. Numerous Occaſions 0 the Ex. 
* erlion of a — Took 


You, are not to imagine that a benevo. 
lent temper finds no exerciſe, unleſs, when 
opportunities offer of performing actions 
of high generoſity, or of extenſive utility: 
theſe may ſeldom occur : the condition of 
the greater part of mankind in a 
meaſure precludes them. But in the ordi - 
nary round of human affairs, a thouſand 
occaſions daily preſent themſelves of mit- 
gating the vexations which others ſuffer, 
of ſoothing their minds, of aiding their 
intereſt, of promoting their rows, Far 
or eaſe. Such occaſions may relate to the 
ſmaller incidents of lite: But let us re- 
member, that of (mall incidents, the ſyſtem 
of human life is chiefly compoſed. The 
attentions which reſpe& theſe, when ſug · 
geſted by real benignity of temper, are 
often more material to the happineſs of 
thoſe around us, than actions which carry 
the appearance of greater dignity and 
ſplendour. No wiſe or good man ought to 
account any rules of behaviour as below 
his regard, which tend to cement the 
great brotherhood of mankind in comfort- 
able union. 

Particularly in the courſe of that fami- 
liar intercourſe which belongs to domellic 
life, all the virtues of temper find an am- 
ple range. It is very unfortunate, that 
within that circle, men too often think 
themſelves at liberty to give unreſtrained 
vent to the caprice of paſſion and humour. 
Whereas there, on the contrary, more 


+ than any where, it concerns them to attend 


to the government of their heart; to check 
what is violent in their tempers, and to 
ſoften what is harſh in their manners. For 
there the temper is formed. There the 
real character diſplays itſelf. The forms 
of the world diſguiſe men when abroad; 
but within his ewn family, every man ! 
known to be what he truly is.— In all our 
intercourſe, then, with others, particular 
in that which is cloſeſt and molt intimate, 
let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, 2 
gentle and friendly temper. This is de, 
temper to which, by repeated injun&0n5 


our holy religion ſeeks to form us. — 
=” 
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was the temper of Chriſt. This is the tem- 
per of Heaven. Blair. 


& 64. 4 contented Temper the greateſt Ble/- 
Aug. and moſt material Requiſites ts the pro- 
per Diſcharge of our Duties. 

A contented temper is one of the great- 
eſt bleſſings that can be enjoyed by man, 
and one of the moſt material requiſites to 
the proper diſcharge of the duties of every 
ſation, For a fretful and diſcontented 
temper renders one 8 of perform- 
ing aright any part in life. It is unthank- 
fil 27 impious towards God; and to- 

wards men provoking and unjuſt. It is a 
angrene Which preys on the vitals, and 

inſects the whole conſtitution with diſeaſe 

and putrefation. Subdue pride and va- 
nity, and you will take the moſt effectual 
method of eradicating this diſtemper.. You 
will no longer behold the objects around 

ou with jaundiced eyes. You will take 
in good part the bleſſings which Provi- 
dence is pleaſed to beſtow, and the de- 
gree of favour which your fellow-creatures 
are diſpoſed to grant you. Viewing your- 
ſelves, with all your imperfections and 
failings, in a juſt light, you will rather be 
ſurpriſed at your enjoying ſo many good 
things, than diſcontented becauſe there are 
any which you want, From an humble 
and contented temper, will ſpring a chear- 
ful one, This, iff not in itſelf a virtue, 
is at leaſt the garb in which virtue ſhould 
be always arrayed, Piety and goodneſs 
ought never to be marked with that de- 
jection which ſometimes takes riſe from 
ſuperſtition, but which is the proper por- 
tion only of guilt. At the ſame time, the 
chearfulneſs belonging to virtue, is to be 
carefully diftinguithed from that light and 
giddy temper which characteriſes folly, 
and 1s ſo often found among the diſſipated 
and vicious part of mankind. Their gaiety 

15 owing to a total want of reflection; and 


brings with it the uſual conſequences of an 


unthinking habit, ſhame, remorſe, and hea- 
vineſs of heart, in the end. The chear- 
fulneſs of a well-regulated mind, ſprings 
from a good conſcience and the favour of 
Heaven, and is bounded by temperance 
and reaſon, It makes a man happy in 
himſelf, and promotes the happineſs of all 
around him, It is the clear and calm ſun- 
ſuine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
virtue, It crowns all other good diſpoſi- 
tons, and comprehends the general effect 
vlich they ought to produce on the * 
. bid, 


| fect in character. 
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& 65, The Defire of Praiſe ſubſervient to 
: many — Purpoſes. 

To a variety of good purpoſes it is ſub- 
ſervient, and on yu occaſions co- ope- 
rates with the principle of virtue. It a- 
wakens us from ſloth, invigorates activity, 
and ſtimulates our efforts to excel. It has 
given riſe to moſt of the ſplendid, and to 
many of the uſeful enterprizes of men. It 
has animated the patriot, and fired the 
hero. Magnanimity, generofity, and for- 
titude, are what all mankind admire. 
Hence, ſuch as were actuated by the de- 
ſire of extenſive fame, have been prompted 
to deeds which either participated of the 
ſpirit, or at leaſt carried the appearance, 
of diftinguiſhed virtue. The defire of 
praiſe is generally connected with all the 
finer ſenfibilities of human nature. It af- 
fords a ground on which exhortation, 
counſel, and reproof, can work a proper 
effect. Whereas, to be entirely deſtitute 
of this paſſion betokens an 2 mind. 
on which no moral impreſtion is eaſily 
made. Where there is no deſire of praiſe, 
there will be alſo no ſenſe of re — and 
if that be extinguiſhed, one of the princi- 
pal guards of virtue is removed, and the 
mind thrown open to many opprobrious 
purſuits. He whoſe countenance never 

lowed with ſhame, and whoſe heart never 
beat at the ſound of praiſe, 1s not deſtined 
for any honourable diſtinction; is likely ta 
_ in the ſordid queſt of gain; or to 
umber life away in the indolence of ſelf, 
iſh pleaſures, 2 

Abſtracted from the ſentiments which 
are connected with it as a principle of ac- 
tion, the eſteem of our fellow - creatures is 
an object which, on account of the advan- . 
tages it brings, may be lawfully purſued. 
It is neceſſary to our ſucceſs, in every fair 
and honeſt undertaking. Not only our 

rivate intereſt, but our public uſefulneſs, 
— in a great meaſure, upon it. The 
ſphere of our influence is contrated op 
enlarged, in proportion to the degree in 
which we enjoy the good opinion of the 
public. Men liſten with an unwilling ear 
to one whom they do not honour ; whi 
a reſpected character adds weight to e. 
ample, and authority to counſel. To de- 
fire the eſteem of others for the ſake of 
its effects, is not only allowable, but in 
many caſes is our duty: and to be totally 
indifferent to praiſe or cenſure, is ſo far 
from being a virtue, that it is a real de- 
Did. 
E 4 5 66. 
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& 66. Exceſſive Deſire of Praiſe tends to 
corrupt the Heart, to diſregard the 
Admonitions of Conſcience. 


An exceſſive love of praiſe never fails 
to undermine the regard due to conſci- 
ence, and to corrupt the heart. It turns 
off the eye of the mind from the ends 
which it ought chiefly to keep in view; 
and ſets up a falſe light for its guide. Its 
influence is the more dangerous, as the 
colour = it aſſumes is often fair; and 
its garb and a ance are nearly allied 
to chat of vitine. The love of ay I 
before admitted, may give birth to actions 
which are both ſplendid and uſeful. At a 
diſtance they ſtrike the eye with uncom- 
mon brightneſs; but on a nearer and 
ſtricter ſurvey, their luſtre is often tar- 
niſhed. They are found to want that ſa- 
cred and venerable dignity which charac- 
teriſes true virtue, Little paſſions and 
ſelfiſh intereſts entered into the motives of 
thoſe who performed them, They were 
jealous of a competitor, They ſought to 
N a rival. They looked round for 
ſpectators to admire them. All is mag- 
nanimity, E and courage, w'pub 
lic view. But the ignoble ſource whence 
theſe ſeeming virtues take their riſe, is 
hidden. Without, appears the hero; with- 
in, is found the man of duſt and clay. 
Conſult ſuch as bave heen intimately con- 
nected with the followers of renown ; and 
ſeldom or never will you find, that the 

held them jn the ſame eſteem with hob 
Who viewed them from afar. There is 
nothir-g except ſimplicity of intention, and 
purity of principle, that can ſtand the teſt 
of near approach and ſtrict examina- 
tion. Blair. 


$ 67. That Diſcipline which teaches to mo- 
derate the Eagerneſi of worldly Paſſions, 
and to fortify the Mind with the Princi- 

ples of Virtue, is more conducive to true 
Happineſs that the Poſſeſſion of all the 
Gaods of Fortune. | 


That diſcipline which corrects the ea- 
gerveſs of worldly paſſions, which fortifies 
the heart with virtuous principles, which 
enlightens the mind with uſeful knowledge, 
and furniſhes to it matter of enjoyment 
from within itſelf, is of more conſequence 
to real felicity, than all the proviſion which 
we can make cf the goods of fortune... To 
tnis let us bend our chief attention. Let 

us keep the heart with all diligence ſee- 


+ 
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ing out of it are the iſſues of life, Let 
us account our mind the moſt important 
province which is committed to our care; 


.and if we cannot rule fortune, — at 
e for 


leaſt to rule ourſelves. Let us propo 

our object, not worldly ſucceſs, which it 
depends not on us to obtain, but that up. 
Tight and honourable diſcharge of our duty 
in every conjuncture, which, through the 
divine aſſiſtance, is always within our pow. 
er. Let our. happineſs be ſought where 
our proper praiſe is found ; and that be 
accounted our only real evil, which is the 
evil of our nature; not that, which is ei- 
ther the appointment of Providence, or 
which ariſes from the evil of —_ 


$ 68. Religious Knowledge of great Con- 
folation and Relief amidft the Diftreſe 
of Life. | 

Conſider it in the light of conſolation; 
as bringing aid and relief to us, amidſt 
the Grete, of life. Here religion in- 
conteſtably triumphs ; and its happy ef- 
ſects in this reſpect furniſh a ſtrong argu- 
ment to every benevolent mind, for wiſh- 
ing them to be farther diffuſed throughout 
the world. For, without the belief and 
hope afforded by divine revelation, the 
circumſtances of man are extremely for- 
lorn. He finds himſelf placed here as a 
ſtranger in a vaſt univerſe, where the pow- 
ers and operations of nature are very im- 
perfectly known; where both the begin- 
nings and the iſſues of things are inyolved 
in myſterious darkneſs ; where he is unable 
to diſcover with any certainty, whence he 
ſprung, or for what purpoſe he was _— 

into hi ſtate of exiſtence ; whether he 
ſubjected to the government of a mild, or 
of a wrathful ruler ; what conſtruction he 
is to put on many of the diſpenſations of 
his providence; and what his fate is to be 
when he departs hence. What a diſcon- 
folate ſituation to a ſerious, enquinng 
mind ! The greater degree of virtue It 
poſſeſſes, its ſenſibility is likely to be the 
more oppreſſed by. this burden of labour- 
ing thought. Even though it were in one's 
power to baniſh all uneaſy thought, and to 
fill up the hours of life with perpetual 
amuſement ; life ſo filled up would, * 
reflection, appear poor and trivial. But 
theſe are far from being the terms _ 
which man is brought into this world. He 
is conſcious that his being is frail and fee» 
ble; he ſees himſelf beſet with various 
dangers and is expoſed to many à me- 
| lancholy 


2 


nckoly apprehenſion, from the evils which 
— pit to encounter, before he Ar- 
ves at the cloſe of life. In this diſtreſſed 
ndition, to reveal to him ſuch diſco- 
ries of the Supreme Being as the Chriſ- 
an religion affords, is tq reyeal to him a 
ther and a friend; is to let in LC 4 
© moſt cheering light upon the darkneſs 
the human eſtate. He who was before 
deſſitute orphan, wandering in the in- 
plpitable deſert, has now gained a ſhel- 
r from the bitter and inclement blaſt. 
e now knows to whom to pray, and in 
hom to truſt; where to unboſom his 
rrows; aud from what hand to look for 
lie“. | | 
It is certain, that when the heart bleeds 


om ſome wound of recent misfortune, 
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— dtuing is of equal efficacy with religious 
ſe dmfort. It is of power to enlighten the 


rkeſt hour, and to aſſuage the ſeverelt 
2, by the belief of divine favour, and 
e proipe& of a bleſſed immortality. In 
h hopes, the mind expatiates with joy; 
d when bereaved of its earthly friends, 
Laces itſelf with the thoughts of one friend 
10 will never forſake it. Refined rea- 
ings, concerning the nature of the hu- 
n condition, and the improvement which 
iloſophy teaches us to make of every 
ent, may entertain the mind when it 1s 
eaſe ; may, perhaps, contribute to ſooth 
hen ſlightly torched with ſorrow; but 
jen it is torn with any ſore diſtreſs, they 
cold and feeble, compared with a di- 
t premiſe from the word of God, This 
an anchor to the ſoul, both ſure and 
fait. This has given conſolation and 
uge to many a virtuous heart, at a time 
en the moſt cogent reaſonings would have 
ved utterly unavailing. 
pon the approach of 'death eſpecially, 
en, if a man thinks at all, his anxiety 
but his future intereſts muſt naturally 
reaſe, the power of religious conſola- 
15 ſenſibly felt. Then appears, in the 
& ſtriking light, the high value of the 
overies made by the Goſpel; not only 
and immortality waters but a Me- 
or with God diſcovered; mercy pro- 
med, through him, to the frailties of 
pemitent and the humble; and his pre- 
© promiſed to be with them when they 
paſing through the valley of the ſha- 
of death, in order to bring them ſafe 
unſeen habitations of reſt and joy. 
© 15 ground for their leaving the world 
comfort and peace. But in this ſe- 
and trying period, this labouring hour 
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They may produce temperance, 


$7 
of nature, how ſhall the unhappy man ſup- 


port himſelf, who knows not, or believes 


not, the hope of religion? Secretly con- 
ſcious to himſelf, that he has not added his 
as he ought to have done, the fins of 
is paſt life ariſe before him in ſad re- 
membrance. He wiſhes to exiſt after 
death, and yet dreads that exiſtence, The 
Governor of the world is unknown, He 
cannot tell whether every endeavour to ob- 
tain his mercy may not be in vain. All js 
awful obſcurity around him; and in the 
midſt of endleſs doubts and perplexiti 
the trembling reluctant ſonal, is | 
away from the body. As the misfortunes 
of life muſt, to ſuch a man, have been 
moſt oppreſſive; fo itz end is bitter; his 
ſan ſets in a dark cloud; and the night of 
death cloſes over his head, full of miſery. 


$ enſe of Right and Wrong, indepen- 
2 WI of Religion. +5 
Mankind certainly have a ſenſe of right 
and wrong, independent of religious 
lief; but experience ſhews, that the al- 
lurements of preſent pleaſure, and the im- 
petuoſity of paſſion, are ſufficient to pre- 
vent men from acting agreeable to this 
moral ſenſe, unleſs it be — by re- 
ligion, the influence of which, upon the 
imagination and paſſions, if properly di- 
rected, is extremely powerful. We ſhall 
readily acknowledge that many of the 
greateſt enemies of religion have been 
diſtinguiſhed for their honour, probity, and 
mature. But it is to be conſidered, . 
t many virtues, as well as vices, are 
conſtitutional. A cool and equal temper, 
a dull imagination, and unfeeling heart, 
enſure the poſſeſſion of many virtues, or 
rather, are a ſecurity againſt many viees. 
chaſtity, 
honeſty, prudence, and a harmleſs, inof- 
fenſive behaviour. Whereas keen paſſions, 
a warm imagination, and great ſenſibility 
of heart, lay a natural foundation for pro- 
digality, debauchery, and ambition: at- 
tended, however, with the ſeeds of all the 
ſocial and moſt heroic virtues. Such a tem · 
perature of mind carries along with it a 
check to its conſtitutional vices, by render- 
ing thoſe poſſeſſed of it peculiarly ſuſcep- 
tible of religious impreſſions. They often 
appear indeed to be the greateſt enemies 
to religion, but that is entirely owing to 
their impatience of its reſtraints. Its moſt 
dangerous enemies have ever been amon 


the temperate and chaſte, * 
| V 


void of paſſion and ſenfibility; who had no 
vicious appetites to be reſtrained by its in- 
fluence, and who were unſuſceptible of its 
. terrors or its pleaſures, 


, Gregory. 
Infidelity owing 1 bility e 
$ 70. R 


Abſolute infidelity, or ſettled ſcepticiſm 
in religion, we acknowledge, is no proof 
of want of underſtanding, or a vicious diſ- 

ſition, but is certainly a very ſtrong pre- 
— of the want of imagination and 
ſenſibility of heart, and of a perverted un- 
derſtanding. Some philoſophers have been 
infidels; few, men of taſte and ſentiment. 
Vet the examples of Lord Bacon, Mr. 
Locke, and Sir Iſaac Newton, among 
many other firſt names in philoſophy, are 
a ſufficient evidence, that religious belief 
is perfectly compatible with the cleareſt 

moſt enlarged underſtanding. i 
Eid. 


1. Religion net founded en Weakneſ © 
_ _— — td 


Several of thoſe who have ſurmounted 
what they call religious prejudices them- 
ſelves, affect to treat hack as are not 
aſhamed to avow their regard to religion, 
as men of weak underſtandings and feeble 
minds: but this ſhews either want of can- 
dour, or great ignorance of human nature. 
The fundamental articles of religion have 
been very generally believed by men the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for acuteneſs and ac- 
curacy of judgment. Nay, it is unjuſt to 
infer the weakneſs of a perſon's head on 
other ſubjeRs, from his attachment even to 
the fooleries of ſuperſtition. Experience 
ſhews, that when the imagination is heated, 
and the affections deeply intereſted, they 
level all diſtinctions of underſtanding; yet 
this affords no preſumption of a ſhallow 
judgment in ſubjects where the imagina- 
dion and paſſions have no influence. bo 
id. 


$ 72. Effects of Religion, Scepliciſm, and 
a Infidelity. 


Feebleneſs of mind is a reproach fre- 
quently thrown, not only upon ſuch as have 
a ſenſe of religion, but upon all who poſſeſs 
warm, open, chearful tempers, and hearts 
| np wh diſpoſed to love and friendſhip. 

ut the reproach is ill founded, Strengch 
of mind does not conſiſt in a peeviſh tem- 


per, in a hard inflexible heart, and in bid- 
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ding defiance to God Almighty: it conth 
in an active, reſolute ſpirit; in a ſpirit tu 
enables a man to act his part in the wad 
with propriety; and to bear the muſu 
tunes of life with uniform fortitude af 
dignity. This is a ftrength of nind 
which neither atheiſm nor univerſal ſceps, 
eiſm will ever be able to inſpire, On te 
contrary, their tendency will be found y 
chill all the powers of imagination; to ds 
preſs ſpirit as well as genius; to four the 
temper and contract the heart. Th 
higheſt religious ſpirit, and veneration fy 
Providence, breathes in the writings cf th 
ancient ſtoics ; a ſect diftinguiſhed for pm. 
ducing the moſt active, intrepid, virtuow 
men, that ever did honour to human m. 
ture. 
Can it be pretended, that atheiſm u 
univerſal ſcepticiſm have any tendency y 
form ſuch characters? Do they tend » 
inſpire that magnanimity and elevation d 
mind, that ſuperiority to ſelfiſh and ſenſul 
gratifications, that contempt of danger 
and of death, when the _ of virtue, d 
liberty, or their country, require it, whid 
diſtinguiſh the characters of patriots and 
heroes? Or is their influence more fi. 
vourable on the humbler and gentler w. 
tues of private and domeſtic life ? H 
they ſoften the heart, and render it mor 
delicately ſenſible of the thouſand namelek 
duties and endearments of a huſband, 1 
father, or a friend? Do they produc 
that habitual ſerenity and chearfulneſi d 
temper, that gaiety of heart, which maka 
a man beloved as a companion? or @ 
they dilate the heart with the liberal a 
generous ſentiments, and that love of b. 
man kind, which would render him revert 
and bleſſed as the patron of depreli 
merit, the friend off the widow and d. 
phan, the refuge and ſupport of the pv 
and the — a 
The general opinion of mankind, ti 
there is a ſtrong connection between 
religious diſpoſition and a feeling hear 
appears from the univerſal diſlike ws 
all men have to infidelity in the fair fr 
We not only look on it as removing ® 
2 ſecurity we have for their viſt 
ut as the ſtrongeſt proof of their want g 
that ſoftneſs and delicate ſenſibility © 
heart, which peculiarly endears them ud 
and more effectually ſecures their emp 
over us, than any quality they can poles 
There are, indeed, ſome men who d 
perſuade themſelves, that there is 90 
preme intelligence who directs the c 
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2 who can ſee thoſe they have 
. connefcd with by che ſtrongeſt bonds 
ord nature and friendſhip gradually diſap- 
1. caring; who are perſuaded, that this 
a -aration is final and eternal; and who 
rand xpect, that they themſelves ſhall ſoon fink 
_ own after them into nothing; and yet ſuch 
| 


en appear eaſy and contented. Bur to a 


ad y enfible heart, and particularly to a heart 
0 K. oftened by paſt endearments of love or 
7 tt icndſhip, ſuch opinions are attended with 
* loom inexpreſſible; they ſtrike a damp 
on 


pio all the pleaſures and enjoyments of 
iſe, and cut off thoſe proſpects which 
lone can comfort the ſoul under certain 
itreſſes, where all other aid is feeble and 
eſfectual. 

Scepticiſm, or ſuſpence of judgment, as 
o the truth of the great articles of reli- 
gion, is attended with the ſame fatal effects. 


nd Vherever the affections are deeply inte- 
non dend, a ſtate of ſuſpence is more intole- 
fenſal BW: ble, and more diſtracting to the mind, 
Lange han the fad aſſurance of the evil which is 
ue, 


noſt dreaded, Gregory. 


. which 

ots and $ 73. Comforts of Religion. 

ore f. There are many who have paſt the age 
7 ff youth and beauty, who have reſigned 


e pleaſures of that ſmiling ſeaſon, who 
egin to decline into the vale of years, im- 
ured m their health, depreſſed in their 
fortunes, ftript of their friends, their chil- 
ren, and perhaps ſtill more tender con- 
jeftions. What reſource can this world 
ford them? It preſents a dark and 


or Mary waſte through which there does 
ral OW: iſſue a fingle ray of comfort. Every 
e of 1-1 uſive proſpect of ambition is now at an 
reremierd; long experience of mankind, an ex- 
epteſdſperence very different from what the 


fondly dreamt of, has rendered the heart 
imolt inacceſſible to new friendſhips. 
he principal ſources of activity are taken 
away, when thoſe for whom we labour are 
at off from us, thoſe who animated, and 
"ole who ſweetened all the toils of life. 
Vaere then can the ſoul find refuge, but 
n the boſom of religion? There ſhe 
admitted to thoſe proſpects of Provi- 
*nce and futurity, which alone can warm 
fd fill the heart, I ſpeak here of ſuch as 
Fan the feelings of humanity, whom 
dai fortunes have ſoftened, and perhaps 


poleh pentered more delicately ſenſible ; not of 
who Leh as poſſeſs that ſtupid inſenſibility, 
* el ſome are pleaſed to dignify wich the 


Nene of philoſophy, 


open and generous ſoul of youth had 
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It ſhould therefoge be exp that 
thoſe — who ſtand in no need 
themſelves of the aſſiſtance of religion to 
ſupport their virtue, and who never feel 
the want of its — —— yet 
have the humanity to conſider 
different ſituation of the reſt of bane! 
and not endeavour to deprive them of 
what habit, at leaſt, if they will not allow 
it to be nature, has made neceſſary to their 
morals, and to their happineſs —{t might 
be expected. that humanity would prevent 
them from breaking into the laſt retreat of 
the unfortunate, who can no longer be ob- 
jets. of their envy or reſentment, and 
tearing from them their only remaining 
comfort. The attempt to- ridicule reli. 

ion may be agreeable to ſome, by. re- 

eving them from reſtraint upon their 
pleaſures, and may render others ver 
miſerable, by making them doubt th 
truths, in which they were moſt deeply 
intereſted ; but it can convey real 
and happineſs to no one morn 


$ 74+ Cauſe of Zeal to propagate Infidelity. 
To ſupport openly and avowedly the 
cauſe of Kadett, may be owing, in (Bong 
to the vanity of appearing wiſer than the 
reſt of mankind ; to vanity, that amphi- 
bious paſſion that ſeeks-for food, not only 
in the affectation of every beauty and every 
virtue that adorn humanity, but of eve 
vice and perverſion of the underſtanding 
that diſgrace it. The zeal of making 
proſelytes to it, may often be attributed to 
a like-vanity of poſſeſſing a direQion and 
aſcendency over the minds of men ; which 
is a very flattering ſpecies of ſuperiority. 
But there ſeems to be ſome other cauſe that 
ſecretly influences the conduct of ſome that 
reject all religion, who, from the reſt of 
their character, cannot be ſuſpected of 
vanity, in any ambition of ſuch ſuperiority. 
This 2 — to explain. 
- The very differing in opinion, an 
intereſting ſubject, hw . x. 
ives a diſagreeable ſenſation. This muſt 
bh greatly increaſed in the preſent caſe, as 
the feeling which attends infidelity or ſcep- 
ticiſm in religion is certainly a comfortleſs 
one, where there is the leaſt degree of 
ſenſibility, — Sympathy is much more 
ſought after by an unhappy mind, than by 
one ghearful and at eaſe. We require a 


ſupport in the one caſe, which in the other 
is not neceſſary. A perſon, therefore, void 
of religion, feels himſelf as it were alone 

m 
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in the midſt of ſociety ; and though, for 
prudential reaſons, he chooſes, on ſome 
occaſions, to diſguiſe his ſentiments, and 
Join in ſome form of religious worſhip, 
yet this, to a candid and ingenuous mind, 
muſt always be very painful; nor does it 
abate the diſa e feeling which a 
| Jocial ſpirit has in finding itſelf alone, and 
without any friend to ſooth and participate 
its uneaſineſs, This ſeems to have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in that anxiety which Free- 
Thinkers generally diſcover to make pro- 
ſelytes to their opinions; an anxiety much 
greater than what is ſhewn by thoſe whoſe 
minds are at eaſe in the enjoyment of hap- 


pier proſpecis. Gregory, 


$ 75. Zeal in the Propagation of Infidelity 
| ' inexcuſable, 

The excuſe which inſidel writers plead 
for their conduR, is a regard for the cauſe 
of truth. But this is a very inſufficient 
one. None of them act upon this princi- 
ple, in its largeſt extent and application, in 
common life ; nor could any man live in 
the world, and pretend ſo to do. In the 
purſuit of happineſs, our being's end and 
aim *, the Areonery of truth 1s far from 
being the moſt important object. It is 
true, the mind receives a high pleaſure 
from the inveſtigation and diſcovery of 
truth, in the abſtract ſciences, in the works 
of nature and art; but in all ſubjects, 
where the imagination and affections are 
deeply concerned, we regard it only ſo far 
as it is ſubſervient'to them. One of the 
firſt principles of ſociety, of decency, and 
of manners, is, that no man is enti- 
tled to ſay every thing he thinks true, 
when it would be injurious or offenſive to 
his neighbour. If it was not for this prin- 
ciple, all mankind would be in a ftate of 
hoſtility. 

Suppoſe a perſon to loſe an only child, 
the ſole comfort and happineſs of his life: 
When the firſt overflowings of nature are 
paſt, he recollects the infinite goodneſs and 
1mpenetrable wiſdom of the Diſpoſer of all 
events ; he is perſuaded, that the revo- 
lution of a few years will again unite him 
to his child, never more to be ſeparated. 
With theſe ſentiments he acquieſces, with 
a melancholy yet — reſignation, to 
the Divine will. Now, ſuppoſing all this 
to be a deception, a pleaſing dream, would 
not the _— ſenſe of mankind congemn 


the philoſopher, as barbarous and inhu- 
man, who ſhould attempt to wake him out 


9 Pope. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


and enable us to reſign it with chearfulneh 


— 


of it? et ſo far does vanity prevail ow 
good-nature, that we . 


ſee men, 
on other occafions of the 42 
tempers, labouring to cut off that hope 
which can alone chear the heart under al 
the preſſures and afflictions of human life, 


and dignity ! 

Religion may be conſidered in three 
different views. Firſt, As containing doe. 
trinos relating to the being and i 
of God, his moral adminiſtration of thy 
world, a future ſtate of exiſtence, and par- 
ticular communications to mankind, by an 
immediate ſupernatural revelation.—ve. 
condly, As Aa rule of life and manners. 
Thirdly, As the ſource of certain peculiar 
affe&ions of the mind, which either give 
pleaſure or pain, according to the part- 
cular genius and ſpirit of the religion that 
inſpires them, Ibid. 


< 76, Religion conſidered as a Science. 


In the firſt of theſe views, which give 
a foundation to all religious belief, and on 
which the other two depend, Reaſon » 
8 concerned, On this ſubjet, 
e greateſt efforts of human genius and 
application have been exerted, and with 
e moſt defirable ſucceſs, in thoſe 
and important articles that ſeem molt im. 
mediately to affect the intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. But when our en- 
quiries here are puſhed to a certain length, 
we find that Providence has ſet bounds to 
our reaſon, and even to our capacities of 
apprehenſion, This is particularly the 
caſe with reſpect to infinity and the moral 
economy of the Deity. The objects art 
here, in a great meaſure, beyond the react 
of our conception; and induction, fron 
experience, on which all our other reaſon- 
ings are founded, cannot be applied to 4 
ſubject altogether diſſimilar to any thing 
we are acquainted with. Many of tit 
. articles of religion are ſuch, 
that the mind may have the fulleſt con- 
viction of their truth, but they mull be 
viewed at a diſtance, and are rather the 
objects of ſilent and religious venerauch 
than of metaphyſical ag uiſition. If the 
mind attempts to bring them to a near 
view, it is confounded with their ſtrange- 
neſs and immenſity, 
When we purſue our. enquiries into 2 
part of nature beyond certain bounds, 
find ourſelves involved in perplexity un 
darkneſs. But there is this remark 
difference beqveen theſe and reli . 
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MORAL AND 
\iries : in the inveſtigation of nature, we 
n always make a progreſs in knowlege, 
nd approximate to the truth by che pro- 
er exertion of genius and obſervation, 
zut our enquiries into religious ſubjocts, 
e confined within very narrow bounds z 
or can any force of reaſon or application 
ad the mind one ſtep beyond that impe- 
xetrable gulf, which ſeparates the viſible 
d invifible world. 
Though the articles of religious belief, 
„ich fall within the comprehenſion of 
nankind, and ſeem eſſential to their hap- 
ineſs, are few and ſimple, yet ingenious 
nen have contrived to ere& them into moſt 
remendous ſyſtems of metaphyſical ſub- 
Jety, which will long remain monuments 
doth of the extent and the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding. The pernicious con- 
equences of ſuch ſyſtems, have been va- 
ous, By attempting to eſtabliſh too 
much, they have hurt the foundation of 
he moſt intereſting principles of religion, 
Moſt men are educated in a belief of 
ne peculiar and diſtinguiſhing opinions of 
ome one religious ſect or other. — 
pre taught, that all theſe are equally found - 
1 on Divine authority, or the cleareſt 
leductions of reaſon ; by which means their 
em of religion hangs fo much together, 
hat one part cannot be ſhaken without 
ndangering the whole. But wherever any 
reedom of enquiry is allowed, the abſur- 
ity of ſome of theſe opinions, and the 
ncertain foundation of others, cannot be 
oncealed. This naturally begets a gene- 
al diſtruſt of the whole, with that fatal 
ukewarmneſs in religion, which is its ne- 
flary conſequence. 
The very habit of frequent reaſoning 
and diſputing upon religious ſubjects, di- 
ainiſhes that reverence with which the 
und would otherwiſe conſider them. This 


ſeems particularly to be the caſe, when 


men preſume to enter into a minute ſcru- 
y of the views and œconomy of Provi- 
lence, in the adminiſtration of the world; 
ay the Supreme Being made it as it is; 
ae freedom of his actions; and many o- 
zer ſuch queſtions, infinitely beyond our 
each, The natural tendency of this, is to 
«en that awful veneration with which we 
vght always. to contemplate the Divinity, 
t which can never be preſerved, when 
en canvaſs his ways with ſuch unwar- 
utable freedom, Accordingly we find, 
ionzit thoſe ſectaries where ſuch diſqui- 
uns have principally prevailed, that he 
been mentioned and even addreſſed 
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with the moſt indecent —— fa. 
miliarity. The truly devotional fpirit, 
whoſe chief foundation and charaReriſtic 
is genuine and profound humility, is not to 
be looked for among ſat perſons, * 
Another bad effect of this ſpeculative 
theology has been to withdraw people's 
attention from its practical duties We 
uſually find, that thoſe who are moſt diſ- 
tinguifhed by their exceſſive zeal for opi- 
nions in religion ſhew great moderation 
and coolneſs as to its precepts ; and their 
great ſeverity in this reſpect, is 
exerted againſt a few vices where the heart 
is but little concerned, and to which their 
own diſpoſitions preſerved them from any 
temptations. | 
But the worſt effects of ſpeculative and 
controverſial theology, are thoſe which it 
roduces on the temper and affections. 
hen the mind is kept conſtantly embar- 
raſſed in a perplexed and thorny 
where it can find no ſteady light to ſhew 
the way, nor foundation to reſt on, the. 
temper loſes its native chearfulneſs, and 
contracts a gloom and ſeverity, partly from 
the chagrin of diſappointment, and partly 
from the ſocial and kind affections 
extinguiſhed for want of exerciſe. When 
this evil is exaſperated by oppoſition and 
diſpute, the uences prove very fatal 
to the peace of ſociety ; eſpecially when 
men are perſuaded, that their holding cer- 
tain opinions entitles them to the divine 
favour; and that thoſe who differ from 
them, are devoted to eternal deſtruction, 
This perſuaſion breaks at once all the ties 
of ſociety, The toleration of men who 
hold erroneous opinions, is conſidered as 
conniving at their deſtroying not only them 
ſelves, but all others who come within the 
reach of thgir influence. This produces 
that cruel and implacable ſpirit, which has 
ſo often diſgraced the cauſe of religion, and 
diſhonoured humanity. 
Vet the effects of religious c 
have ſometimes proved beneficial to man- 
kind. That ſpirit of free enquiry, which 
incited the firſt Reformers to ſhake off the 
yoke of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, naturally be- 
got juſt ſentiments of civil liberty, eſpeci- 
ally when irritated by perſecution. When 
ſuch ſentiments came to be united with 
that bold enthuſiaſm, that ſeverity of tem- 
per and manners that diſtinguiſhed ſome 
of the reformed ſects, they produced thoſe 
reſolute and inflexible men, who alone were 
able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, in an 
age when the Chriſtian world was — 
< vate 
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62 
vated by luxury or ſuperſtition; and to ſuch 
men we owe that freedom and happy con- 
ſtitution which we at preſent enjoy. But 
theſe advantages religious enthuſiaſm 
— been but 2 4 | 

In general it would appear, that religion 
— — as a ſcience, in the manner it 
has been uſually treated, is but little bene- 
ficial to mankind, neither tending to en- 


large the underſtanding, ſweeten the tem- 


per, or mend the heart. At the ſame time, 
the labours of ingenious men, in explain 
ing obſcure and difficult paſſages of ſacred 
writ, have been highly uſeful and neceſſary. 
And though it is natural for men to carry 


their ſpeculations, on a ſubje that ſo near - 


ly concerns their preſent and eternal hap- 
ineſs, farther than reaſon extends, or than 
is clearly and expreſsly revealed; yet theſe 
can be followed by no bad conſequences, 
if they are carried on with that modeſty and 
reverence which the ſubject requires. They 
become pernicious only when they are form- 
ed into ſyſtems, to which the ſame credit 
and ſubmiſſion is required as to Holy Writ 
itſelf, Gr egory. 


977. Religion conſidered as a Rule of Life 
. and Manner 7. 

We ſhall now proceed to conſider reli- 
gion as a rule of life and manners. In this 
reſpect, its influence is very extenſive and 
beneficial, even when dishgured by the 
wildeſt ſuperſtition ; as it is able to check 


and conquer thoſe paſſions, which reaſon 


and philoſophy are too weak to encounter, 
But it is much to be regretted, that the 
application of religion to this end, hath 
not been attended to with that care which 
the importance of the ſubject required. — 
The ſpeculative part of religion ſeems ge- 
nerally to have engroſſed the attention of 
men of genius. This has been the fate 
of all the uſeful and practical arts of life; 
and the application of religion, to the re- 
ulation of life and manners, muſt be con- 
iidered entirely as a practical art—The 
cauſes of this negle&, ſeem to be theſe : 
Men of a philoſophical genius have an 
averſion to all application, where the ac- 
tive powers of their own minds are not 
immediately employed. But in acquirin 
any practical art, a philofopher is Seügel 
to ſpent! moſt of his time in employments 
where his genius and underſtanding have 
no exerciſe. The fate of the practical arts 
of medicine and religion have been pretty 
ſimilar: the object of the one is, to cure 


the diſeaſes of the body; of the other, to 
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that there has hardly ever been ſound 1 


cure the diſeaſes of the mind. The 

greſs and degrees of perfection of an 
theſe arts, ought to be eſtimated by 10 
other ſtandard, than their ſucceſs in the 
cure of the diſeaſes to which they are fe. 
verally applied. In medicine, the facts q 
which the art d „ are ſo numerous 
and complicated, ſo miſrepreſented by pris 
fraud, credulity, or a — imagination, 


truly philoſophical genius who has 
ed the practical part of it. There are, in- 
deed, many obſtacles of different kinds, 
which occur to render any improvement 
in the practice of phyſic a matter of the | 
utmoſt difficulty, at leaſt whilſt the proſeſ. * 
ſion reſts on its preſent narrow foundation, Pa! 
Almoſt all phyficians who have been men the 
of ingenuity, have amuſed themſelves in 
forming theories, which gave exerciſe u Ern 
their invention, and at the ſame time con- 
tributed to their reputation. Inſtead of WW * 
being at the trouble of making obſeryz. 
tions themſelves, they culled, out of the 
promiſcuous multitude already made, ſuch nd 
as beſt ſuited their „ and dreſſed 
them up in the way their ſyſtem required, 
In conſequence of this, the hiſtory of me- 
dicine does not ſo much exhibit the hiſ- 


tory of a progreſſive art, as a hiſtory of ther 
Opinions which prevailed perhaps for twen- an 
ty or thirty years, and then ſunk into con- 


tempt and oblivion. The caſe has been 
nearly ſimilar in practical divinity : but 
this is attended with much greater difi- 
culties than the practical part of medicine; 
in this laſt, nothing is required but aſſiduou 
OY — and à good un- 
erſtanding to direct the application 
of ſuch — 222 121 ed 


$ 78, How Religion is to be applied to curt otht 
the Dijeaſes of the Mind. 


To cure the diſeaſes of the mind, there 
is required that intimate knowledge of the . 
human heart, which muſt be drawn from 
life itſelf, and which books can never 
teach; of the various diſguiſes under which 
vice recommends herſelf to the imagina- 
tion; of the artful aſſociation of idea 
which ſhe forms there; and of the many 
nameleſs circumſtances that ſoften the 


heart-and render it acceſſible. It is like- — 
wiſe neceſſary to have a knowledge of the Bu: 


arts of inſinuation and uaſion, of the 
art of breaking falſe and unnatural afſo- 
ciations of ideas, or inducing counter 
ciations, and oppoſing one paſſion to at 

others and air all this knowledge = 
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4 the ſucceſsful application of it to by much practice, before' the proper ex» 
Fr. depends, in a conſiderable degree, criſs of them can be acquired. Thus, a 
n powers, which no extent of underſtand- public ſpeaker may have a voice that is 
pg can confer. muſical and of great compals; but it re- 
Vice does not ſo much on a per- quires much time and labour to attain its 
erſion of the underſtanding, as of the juſt modulation, and that variety of flexion 
magination and paſſions, and an habits and tone, which a pathetic diſcourſe re- 
riginally founded on theſe, A vicious quires. The ſame difliculty attends the 
an is generally ſenſible enough that his acquiſition of that prognngy of action, that 
onduct is wrong; he knows that vice is power over the expreſſive features of the 
ontrary both to his duty #nd to his inte- countenauce, particularly of the eyes, ſo 
et; and therefore, all laboured reaſon- neceſſary to command the hearts and paſ- 
ng, © ſatisfy his underſtanding of theſe fions of an audience. 
ruths, is uſeleſs, becauſe the diſeaſe does It is uſually thought that a preacher, 
ot lie in the underſtanding. The evil is who feels what he is ſaying himſelf, will 
rated in the heart. The imaginations and naturally ſpeak with that tone of voice and 
paſſions are engaged on its ſide; and to expreſſion in his countenance, that beſt ſaits 
them the cure muſt be applied. Here has the ſubject, and which cannot fail to move 
been the general defect of writings and his audience: thus it is ſaid, a-perſon un- 
ſern.ons, intended to reform mankind. der the influence of fear, anger, or ſorrows 
Many ingenious and ſenſible remarks are looks and ſpeaks in the manner naturally 
made on the ſeveral duties of religion, and expreſſive of theſe emotions. This is true 
very judicious arguments are brought to in ſome meaſure ; but it can never be ſup- 
= Au them. Such performances may poſed, that any preacher will be able to 
be attended to with pleaſure, by pious and enter into his ſubje& with ſuch real warmth 
well-diſpoſed perſons, who likewiſe may upon every occaſion. Beſides, every pru- 
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— derive trom thence uſeful inſtruction for dent man will be afraid to abandon him- 
* their conduct in life, The wicked and pro- ſelf fo entirely to any impreſſion, as he 
bil. fligate, if ever books of this ſort fall in muſt do to produce this effect. Moſt men, 
7 of acir way, very readily allow, that what when ſtrongly affected by any paſſion or 
* they contain are preat and eternal truths; emotion, have ſome peculiarity in their apo 
r. but they leave no laſting impreſſion, If any pearance, which does not belong to 
a! thing can rouſe, it is the power of lively natural expreſſion of ſuch an emotion. If 
= and pathetic deſcription, which traces and this be not properly corre&ed, a public 
* Lays open their hearts through all their ſpeaker, who is — warm and animated 


windings and diſguiſes, makes them ſee with his ſubject, may nevertheleſs make a 
and confeſs their own characters in all their very ridiculous and contemptible figure. 
deformity and horror, impreſſes their hearts, It is the buſineſs of art, to ſhew nature in 
and intereſts their paſſions by all the motives her moſt amiable and graceful forms, and 
of love, gratitude, and fear, the proſpect not with thoſe peculiarities in which ſhe 
of rewards and puniſhments, and whatever appears in parucular inſtances; and it i 
other motives ___ or nature may dic- this difficulty,of properly repreſenting 
tate, But to do this effectually, requires ture, that renders the eloquence and action, 
very different powers from thoſe of the boch of the pulpit and the Rage, acquiſitions 
uaderſtanding : a lively and well regu- of ſuch difficult attainment. | 
lated imagination is eſſentially requiſite. but, beſides thoſe talents inherent in the 
Gregory. preacher himſelf, an intimate knowledge 
T of nature will ſuggeſt the ueceſſity of at- 
979. On Public Preaching. tending to certain external circumitances, 
In public addreſſes to an audience, the which operate erfully on the mind, 
great end of reformation is moſt effectu- and prepare it for receiving the deſigned 
ally promcted; becauſe. all the powers of impreſſions. Such, in particular; is the 
voice and action, all the arts of eloquence, proper regulation of church-muſic, and 
may be brought to give their aſſiſtance. the ſolemnity and pomp. of public wor- 
But ſome of thoſe arts depend on gifts of ſhip. Independent of the effect that theſe 
nature, and cannot be attained by any particulars have on the imagination, it 
ſrength of genius or underſtanding; even might be expected, that a juf taſte,” a 


Where nature has been liberal of thoſe ne- ſenſe of decency and propriety, would 
&llary requiſites, they muſt be cultivated make them more attended to than we — 
7 
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they ate. We acknowledge that they have 
been abuſed, and 2 the 


groſſeſt ſuperſtition; but this univerſal pro. 
penſity to carry them to exceſs, is the 


ſtrongeſt proof that the attachment to 
them is deeply rooted in human nature, 
and conſequently that it is the_bnfineſs of 
good ſenſe to regulate, and not vainly to 
attempt to extinguiſh it, - Many religious 
ſects, in their infancy, have ſupported — 
ſelves without any of theſe external aſſiſt- 
ances; but when time has abated the fervor 
of their firſt zeal, we always find that their 
public worſhip has been conducted with 
the moſt remarkable coldneſs and inatten- 
tion, unleſs ſupported by well-regulated 
ceremonies. In fact, it will be found, that 
thoſe ſects who at their commencement 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for a religious 
enthuſiaſm that deſpiſed all forms, and the 
genius of whoſe tenets could not admit the 
uſe of any, have either been of ſhort dura- 
tion, or ended in infidelity. 

The many difficulties that attend the 
practical art of making religion influence 
the manners and lives of mankind, by ac- 
quiring a command over the imagination 
and paſſions, have made it too generally 
neglected, even by the moſt eminent of 
the clergy for learning and good ſenſe. 
Theſe have rather choſen to confine them- 
ſelves to a track, where they were fure to 
excel by the force of their own genius, 
than to attempt a road where their ſucceſs 
was doubtful, and where they rs er be 
outſhone by men greatly their inferiors. 
It has therefore been principally culti- 
vated by men of lively imaginations, 
poſſeſſed of ſome natural advantages of 
voice and manner. But as no art can ever 
become very beneficial to mankind, unleſs 
it be under the direction of genius and 

ſenſe, it has too often e that 

e art we are now ſpeaking of has become 
ſubſervient to the wildeſt fanaticiſm, ſome- 
times to the pratification of vanity, and 
ſometimes to ſtill more unworthy purpoſes. 


regory. 
$ 80. Religion conſidered as exciting De- 


Votion. 


The third view of religion conſiders it 
as engaging and intereſting the affections, 
and comprehends the devotional or ſenti- 
mental part of it. The deyotional ſpirit 
is in ſome meaſure conſtitutional, depend- 
ing on livelineſs of imagination and ſenſi- 
bility of heart, and, like theſe qualities, 
prevails more in warmer climates than it 
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. ours. A... ſhews its great & 
nce on imagination, is the 
Mukable attachment K bas to ky 
muſic, which Shakeſpeare calls the food of 
love, and which may, with equal truth, be 
called the food of devotion. Muſic enter 
into the future paradiſe of the devout of 
every ſect and of every country, The 
Deity viewed by the eye of cool reafen, 
may be ſaid, with great propriety, to dwell 
in light inacceflible. The mind, ſtruck 
with the immenſity of his being, and with 
a ſenſe of its own littleneſs and unworthi. 
neſs, admires with that diſtant awe and 
veneration that almoſt excludes love. But 
viewed by a devout imagination, he may 
become an object of the warmeſt affection, 
and even n. The philoſopher con- 
7 e Deity in all thoſe marks of 
wiſdom and benignity diffuſed through the 
various works of nature, The deyout 
man confines his views rather to his own 
particular connection with the Deity, the 
many inſtances of his goodneſs he himſelf 
has experienced, and the many greater he 
ſill hopes for. This eftabliſhes a kind of 
ifitercourſe, which often intereſts the hear 
and paſſions in the deepeſt manner. 
e devotional taſte, like all other taſtes, 
has had the hard fate to be condemned as 
a weakneſs, by all who are ſtrangers to iu 
Joys and its influence. Too rigs. and too den 
frequent occaſion has been given, to tum 
this ſubje@ into ridicule.— A heated and 
devout imagination, when not under the 
direction of a very ſound underſtanding, is 
apt to run very wild, and is at the ſame 
time impatient to publiſh all its follies to the 
world.—"The feelings of a devout heart 
ſhould be mentioned with great reſerve and 
delicacy, as they depend upon private ex- 
perience, and certain circumſtances of mind 
and ſituation, which the world can neither 
know nor judge of, But devotional wrn- 
tings, executed with judgment and taſte, 
are not only highly uſeful, but to all, who 
have a true ſenſe of religion, peculiarly en- 
gaging. ua. 


$ 81. Advantages of Devation. 


The devotional ſpitit, united to good 
ſenſe and a chearful temper, gives that 
* to virtue, which it always 7 
when produced and ſupported by | 
— diſpoſitions adv. correQs and "y 
humanizes thoſe conſtitutional vices, which [iti 
it is not able entirely to fubdue; 
though it too often fails to render met 
perfectly virtuous, it preferves them from 

becoming 


coming utterly abandoned. It has, be- 
. — a influence on all the 
paſlive virtues; it gives a ſoftneſs and ſen- 
ſibility to the heart, and a mildneſs and gen- 
rleneſs to the manners; but above all, it pro- 
duces an univerſal charity and love to man- 
kind, however different in ſtation, country, 
or religion. There is a ſublime yet tender 
melancholy, almoſt the univerſal attendant 
on genius, which is too apt to degenerate 
into gloom and diſguſt with the world. De- 
orion is admirably calculated to ſoothe this 


yhile it ſeems to indulge it, to thoſe proſ- 
pects which calm every murmur of diſcon- 
ent, and diffuſe a chearfulneſs over the 
darkeſt hours of human life. Perſons in 
he pride of high health and ſpirits, who 
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| of pre keen in the purſuits of pleaſure, inte- 
the eſt, or ambition, have either no ideas on 
'Out his ſubjeR, or treat it as the enthuſiaſm of 
dun weak mind. But this really ſhews great 
te arrowneſs of underſtanding ; a very little 
ſelf efleftion and acquaintance with nature 
de üght teach them, on how precatious a 
d of dundation their boaſted independence on 
ean 


eligion is built; the thouſand nameleſs 
ceidents that may deſtroy it; and that 
hough fot ſome years they ſhould eſcape 
heſe, yet that time muſt impair the greateſt 
your of health and ſpirits, and deprive 
hem of all thoſe objects for which, at pre- 
nt, they think life only worth enjoying, 
t ſhould ſeem, therefore, very neceſſary to 
cure ſome permanent object, ſome real 
upport to the mind, to chear the ſoul, 
hen all others ſhall have loſt their in- 
uence.— The greateſt inconvenience, in- 
ed, that attends devotion, is its taking 
ch a faſt hold of the affections, as ſome- 
mes threatens the'extinguiſhing of every 
ther active principle of the mind, For 
den the devotional ſpirit falls in with a 
c ancholy temper, it 1s too apt to depreſs 
e mind entirely, to fink it to the weakeſt 
perſtition, and to produce a total retire- 
ent and abſtraction from the world, and 
| the duties of life. Gregory. 


52. The Difference between true and falſe 
Politeneſs. 


It is evident enough, that the moral and 
vrittian duty, of preferring one another 
honour, reſpects only ſocial peace and 
arty, and terminates in the good and 
mictcn of our Chriſtian brother. Its 
to ſoften the minds of men, and to 
* them from that ſavage ruſticity, 
uch engenders many vices, and difcredits 
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diſpoſition, by inſenſibly leading the mind, 


had experienced the beneſit of this com- 


ing temper, and further ſaw the ends, 
— — only, but of ſelf-intereſt, 
that might be anſwered by it; they con · 
ſidered no longer its juſt purpoſe and ap- 
2 but ſtretched it to that officious 
edulity, and extreme ſervility of adulation, 
which we too often obſerve and lament in 
poliſhed life. , 
Hence, that infinite attention and con- 
ſideration, which is fo rigidly exacted, and 
ſo duly 
world: hence, that proſtitution of mind, 
which leaves a man no will, no ſentiment, 
no principle, no character; all which diſ- 
appear under the uniform exhibition of 
manners: hence, thoſe inſidious arty, 
ſe ſtudied diſguiſes, thoſe obſequious 
flatteries, nay, thoſe multiplied and nicely - 
varied forms of infinuation and addreſs, 
the direct aim of which may be to acquire 
the fame of politeneſs and n 74 
but the certain effect, to corrupt every 
virtue, to ſoothe every vanity, and to in- 
flame every vice of the human heart. 


Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce them- 


ſelves under the pretence and ſemblance 
of that humanity, which the ſcriptures en- 
courage and enjoin: but the genuine virtue 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, 
and by the following plain _ 

True politeneſs is modeſt, unpretend- 
ing, and generous, It appears as little as 
may be; and when it does a courteſy, 
would willingly conceal it. It — 
ſilently to forego its own claims, not offi- 
ciouſly to withdraw them, It engages a 
man to prefer his neighbour to himſelf, 
becauſe he really eſteems him; becauſe he 
is tender of his reputation; becauſe he 
thinks it more manly, more Chriſtian, to 
deſcend a little bhimſelf than to degrade 
another. It reſpects, in a word, the credit 
and eſtimation of his neighbour. | 

The mimic of this amiable virtue, falſe 

liteneſs, is, on the other hand, ambitious, 
fervile, timorous. It affects popularity: is 


ſolicitous to pleaſe, and to be taken notice 


of. The man of this character does not 
offer, but obtrude his civilities; becauſe 
he would merit by chis aſſiduity; becauſe, 
in deſpair of winning re by any 
worthier qualities, he would be ſure to 
make the moſt of this; and laſtly, becauſe 
of all things, he would dread, by the 
omiſſion of any punctilious obſervance, to 
give offence. In a word, this fort of polite- 
neſs reſpects, for its immediate object, the 

F favour 


id, in the commerce of the 


\ 


— — and conſideration of our neigh- 
a, 
K. ning —— erns him- 
y the ſpirit A 5 e 
expreſſes his preference of another in fork 
a way as is worthy of himſelf: in all inno- 
cent compliances, in all honeſt civilities, in 
all decent and manly condeſcenſions. 

On the contrary, the man of the world, 
who reſts in the letter of this command, is 
regardleſs of the means by which he con- 
duQts himſelf. He reſpects neither his own 
dignity, nor that of human nature. 'Truth, 
reaſon, -virtue, all are equally betrayed by 

this ſupple impoſtor. He aſſents to the 
errors, though the moſt pernicious; he a 
plauds the follies, though the moſt ridi- 
eulous; he ſoothes the vices, though the 
moſt flagrant, of other men. He never 
contradicts, though in the ſofteſt form of 
inſinuation; he never diſapproves, though 
by a reſpectful ſilence; he never con- 
demns, though it be only by a good ex- 
ample. In ſhort, he is — for 
nothing, but by ſome ſtudied devices to 
hide from others, and, if pot to pal- 
late to himſelf, the groſſneſs of his illiberal 
mdulation. 
Laſtly ; we may be ſure, that the u/ti- 
mate ends for which theſe different objects 


are purſued, and by ſo different means, 


muſt alſo lie wide of each other. 
Accordingly, the true polite man would, 
by all proper teſtimonies of reſpe&, pro- 
mote the credit and eſtimation of his neigh- 
'bour; becau/e he ſees that, by this generous 
conſideration of each other, the peace of 
the world is, in a good degree, preſerved ; 
becauſe he knows that theſe mutual atten- 
tions prevent animoſities, ſoften the fierce- 
neſs of men's manners, and diſpoſe them 
to all the offices of benevolence and charity; 
becauſe, in a word, the intereſts of ſociety 
are beſt ſerved by this conduct; and Ge- 
cauſe he underſtands it to be his duty to 
love his neighbour. 

The falſely polite, on the contrary, are 
anxious, by all means whatever, to procure 
the favour and conſideration of thoſe th 

converſe with; becauſe they regard, ulti- 
mately, nothing more than their private 
» Intereſt; becan/e they ' perceive, that their 
own ſelfiſh deſigns are beſt carried on by 
' ſuch practices: in a word, becauſe they love 
themſelves. 
Thus we ſee, that genuine virtue con- 
| ſults the honour of others by worthy means, 
and for the nobleſt purpoſes; the counter- 
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ſuch as inſpire pious and devout affection, 
ſuck as are proper to direct you in you 


of your private devotions, morning 1 


— 5 1 


feit ſolicits their favour by diſhoneſt cou; 
pliances, and for the baſeſt end, 
| * 


$ 83. On religious Principles and Bibs. 


VIOUY 


Religion is rather a matter of ſentiment 
than reaſoning. The important and inte. 
reſting articles of faith are ſufliciently plain, 
Fix your attention on theſe, and do not 
meddle with controverſy, If you get into 
that, you plunge into a chaos, from which 
you will never be able to extricate your- 
ſelves. It ſpoils the temper, and, I ſuſped, 
has no effect on the heart. 

Avoid all books, and all converſation, 
that tend to ſhake your faith on thoſe great 
points of religion, which ſhould ſerve t» 
regulate your conduct, and on which you 
1 of future and eternal. happineſs de- 


Never indulge yourſelves in ridicule 0 
religious ſubjects; nor give countenance u * 
it in others, by ſeeming diverted with wha 
they ſay. "This, to people of good breed- 
ing, will be a ſufficient check. 

1 wiſh you to go no farther than the 
Scriptures for your religious opinions 
Embrace thoſe you find clearly revealed 
Never perplex yourſelves about ſuch a 
you do not underſtand, but treat them wi 
ſilent and becoming reverence. 

I would adviſe you to read only ſuch n. 
ligious books as are addreſſed to the hen 


conduct; and not fuch as tend to entange 
you in the endleſs maze of opinions 2 
ſyſtems, 


Be punctual in the ſtated performav 


evening. If you have any ſenſibily 
imagination, this will eſtabliſh ſuch an # 
tercourſe between you and the Supret 
Being, as will be of infinite conſequence! 
you in life. It will communicate an hat 
tual chearfulneſs to your tempers, gib 
firmneſs and ſteadineſs to your virtue, 2 
enable you to go through all the viciſima 
of human life with propriety and dignity. 

1 wiſh you to be regular in your ate 
dance on public worſhip, and in recem 
the communion. Allow nothing to 1 
rupt your public or private deyotions 
cept-the performance of ſome active di 
in life, to which they ſhould always 
place. In your behaviour at public 


ſhip, obſerve an exemplary attention and 
avity. 

Tha extreme ſtrictneſs which I recom- 
mend to you in theſe duties, will be con- 
fidered by many of your acquaintance as a 
ſuperſtitious attachment to forms; but in 
the advices I give you on this and other 


ent ſubjects, I have an eye to the ſpirit and 
te · manners of the age. There is a levity 
un. and diflipation in the preſent manners, a 
not coldueſs and liſtleſſneſs in whatever relates 
to to religion, which cannot fail to infect you, 
uch unleſs you purpoſely cultivate in your 
dar. minds a contrary bias, and make the devo- 
ed. tional one habitual. 


8 Gregory's Advice. 
;rea $ 84. On the Beauties of the Pſalms. 
e wv Greatneſs confers no exemption from 


the cares and ſorrows of life: its -ſhare 
of them frequently bears a melancholy 
proportion to its exaltation. This the 


le ca liraelitiſn monarch experienced. He ſought 
nce w in piety, thag peace which he could not 
| what find in empire, and alleviated the diſ- 
reed- WY quictudes of ſtate, with the. exerciſes of de- 


votion. His invaluable Pſalms convey thoſe 


n the comforts to others, which they afforded to 
ni00s. BR hüntelt. Compoſed upon particular oc- 
realed BW caſons, yer deligned for general uſe; de- 


lvcred out as fervices for Iſraelites under 
the Law, yet no leſs adapted to the 
circumſtances of Chriſtians under the 


ach r. Goipel; they preſent religion to us in the 
2 hear, molt engaging dreſs; communicating 
econ, truths which philoſophy could never in- 
in you 


* in a ſtyle which poetry can never 
equal; while hiſtory is made the vehicle 
of prophecy, and creation lends all its 
charms to paint the glories of redemption. 


mace Calculated alike to, profit and to pleaſe, 
ng uthcy inform the underſtanding, elevate the 
nu ü ections, and entertain the imagination. 
h an l dited under the influence of him, to 


zupre! whom all hearts are known, and all events 
gence foreknown, they fuit nankin. 1 in all witu- 
an ha ations, grateful as the Lanna which de- 
„ $10 ended from above, and conformed itſelf 
tue, 1 0 every palate, "The faireſt productions 
ci f human wit, after a few peruſals, like 
grit): gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and 
ur unde their fragrancy ; but theſe unfading 


plants of paradiſe become, as we are ac- 
eultomed to them, ſtill more and more 
beautiful; their bloom appears to be daily 
beightened; freſh odours are emitted, and 
pew ſweets extracted from them. He 
a0 hath once taſted: their excellencies, 
ll defire to taſte them yet again: and he 


to inte 
tions, 
give Wt 
vays 


ble we 
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who taſtes them ofteneft, will reliſh them 
beſl.— And now, could the author flatter 
himſelf that any one would take half the 
pleaſure in reading his work which he hath 
taken in writing it, he would not fear the 
loſs of his labour. The employment de- 
tached him from the buſtle and hurry of 
life, the din of politics, and the noiſe of 


folly; vanity and vexation flew away for a 


ſeaſon, care and diſquietude came not near 
his dwelling, He aroſe, freſh as the morn- 
ing, to his taſk; the filence of the night 
invited him to purſue it; and he can trul 
ſay, that food and reſt were not pre 
before it. Every Pſalm impraved infinitely 
upon his acquaintance with it, and no one 
— him uneaſineſs but the laſt; for then 
e grieved that his work was done. Hap- 
ier hours than thoſe which have been 
jen in theſe meditations on the ſongs of 
ion, he never expects to ſee in this world. 
Very pleaſantly did they paſs, and moved 
ſmoothly and ſwiftly along; for when 
thus engaged, he counted no time. They 
are gone, but have left a reliſh and a fra- 
rance upon the mind, and the remem- 
rance of them is ſweet. Horne. 


$ 85. The Temple of virtuous Love. 

The ſtructure on the right hand was (as 
I afterwards found) conſecrated to virtuous 
Love, and could not be entered, but by 
ſuch as received a ring, or ſome other token, 
from a perſon who was placed as a gvard 
at the gate of it. He wore a garland cf 
roſes and myrtles on his head, and on his 
ſhoulders a robe like an imperial mantle 
white and unſpotted all over, excepti 
only, that where it was claſped at his breaſt, 
there were two golden turtle doves that 
buttoned it by their bills, which were 
wrought in rubies: he was called by the 
name of Hymen, and was ſeated near the 
entrance of the temple, in a delicious 
bower, made up of ſeveral trees that were 
embraced by woodbines, jeſſamines, and 
amaranths, which were as ſo many em- 
blems of marriage, and ornaments to the 
trunks that ſupported them, As I was 
ſingle and unaccompanied, | was not per- 
mitted to enter the temple, and for that 
reaſon am a ſtranger to all the myſteries 
that were performed in it, I had, how- 
ever, the curioſity to obſerve, how the 
ſeveral couples that entered were diſpoſed 
of; which was after the following manner: 
there were two great gates on the back- 
fide of the edifice, at which the whole 


crowd was let out. At one of theſe gates 


F 2 were 
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were two women, extremely beautiful, 
though in a different kind; the one hav- 
ing a very careful and compoſed air, the 
other a ſort of ſmile and ineftable ſweetneſs 
in her countenance: the name of the firſt 
was Diſcretion, and of the other Com- 
placency. - All who came out of this gate, 
and put themſelves under the direction of 
theſe two ſiſters, were immediately con- 
ducted by them into gardens, groves, and 
meadows, which abounded in delights, and 
were furniſhed with every thing. that 
could make them the proper ſeats of hap- 
ineſs. The ſecond gate of this temple 
et out all the couples that were unhappily 
married; who came out linked together 
by chains, which each of them ftrove to 
break, but could not. Several of theſe 
were ſuch as had never been acquainted 
with each other before they met in the 
reat walk, or had been too well acquainted 
in the thicket. The entrance to this gate 
was poſſeſſed by three ſiſters, who joined 
themſelves with theſe wretches, and occa- 
ſioned moſt of their miſeries. The youngeſt 
of the ſiſters was known by the name of 
Levity; who, with the innocence of a 
virgin, had the dreſs and behaviour of a 
harlot: the name of the ſecond was Con- 
tention, who bore on her right arm a 
muff made of the ſkin of a porcupine, and 
on her left carried a little lap-dog, that 
barked and ſnapped at every one that 
paſſed by her. The eldeſt of the ſiſters, 
who ſeented to have an haughty and im- 
perious air, was always accompanied with 
a tawny Cupid, who generally marched 
before her with a little mace on his ſhoul- 
der, the end of which was faſhioned into 
the horns of a ſtag: her garments were 
yellow, and her complexion pale: her eyes 
were piercing, but had odd caſts in them, 
and that particular diſtemper which makes 
ſons who are troubled with it ſee ob- 


jects double. Upon enquiry, I was in- 


tormed that her name was Jealouſy. 
Taler. 


$ 86. The Temple of Luft. 


Having finiſhed my obſervations u 
this temple, and its votaries, I repaired to 
that which ſtood on the left hand, and was 
called the Temple of Luſt. The front of 
it was raiſed on Corinthian pillars, with all 
the meretricious ornaments that accom- 
pany that order; whereas that of the other 
was compoſed of the chaſte and matron- 
like Ionic. The ſides of it were adorned 
with ſeveral groteſque figures of goats, 
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ſparrows, heathen gods, ſatyrs, and mor, 

ers, made up of half men, half bead, 
The gates were unguarded, and open to all 
that had a mind to enter. Upon my 
going in, I found the windows were blind. 
ed, and let in only a kind of twilight, that 
ſerved to diſcover a prodigious number of 
dark corners and apartments, mto which 
the whole temple was divided. I was here 
ſtunned with a mixed noiſe of clamour and 
jollity: on one fide of me I heard ſinging 
and dancing; on the other, brawls and 
claſhing of ſwords: in ſhort, I was & 
little pleaſed with the place, that I wa 
going out of it; but found I could not re- 
turn by the gate where I entered, which 
was barred againſt all that were come in, 
with bolts of iron and locks of adamant; 
there was no going back from this temple 
through the paths of pleaſure which led v 
it: alLwho paſſed through the ceremonie; 
of the place, went out at an iron wicket, 
which was kept by a dreadful giant called 
Remorſe, that held a ſcourge of ſcorpions 
in his hand, and drove them into the only 
outlet from that temple. This was a pal 
ſage ſo rugged, ſo uneven, and choakel 
with ſo many thorns and briars, that it 
was a melancholy ſpectacle to behold the 
pains and difficulties which both ſexes ſuſ. 
fered who walked through it: the mer, 
though in the prime of their youth, ap- 


peared weak and infeebled with old age: H 
the women wrung their hands, and tor: WW ban, 
their hair, and feveral loſt their limb, pile 
before they could extricate themſelves cu. Wh he 
of the perplexities of the path in wiuci 8 init; 
they were engaged. The — pan bot, 
of this viſion, and the adventures | met the { 
with in the two great roads of Ambition WW ur, 
and Avarice, mult be the ſubject of an- Wl Go * 
ther paper. Ibid. - 
e. 

$ 87. The Temple of Virtue. 1 fa 

With much labour and . difficulty 188 bat 
paſſed through the firſt part of my vilot, 8 appe: 
and recovered the centre of the woow Bl one 
from whence I had the of we was | 
' three great roads. I here joined my maje: 
to the middle-a of mankind WY cao 
who marched behind the ſtandard of A. 2 cla 
bition. The great road lay in a direct u ut , 
and was terminated by the Temple the b 
Virtue, It was planted on each fide #3 made 
laurels, which were intermixed with 0 8 tardir 
ble trophies, carved pillars, and ſtatues "WW dypoc 
lawgivers, heroes, ſtateſmen, p Pratin 
and poets. The perſons who travellel YR who þ 


this great patty were ſuch whole tho 


t axe bent upon doing eminent ſervices to 
aft, mankind, or promoting the of their 
all country. On each fide of this great road, 
my were ſeveral paths that were alſo laid out 
nd. in fraight lines, and ran parallel with it: 
hat theſe were moſt of them covered walks, and 
r of received into them men of retired virtue, 
uch who propoſed to themſelves the ſame end 
ere of their journey, — they choſe to 
and make it in ſhade and obſcurity. The edi- 
zung fices, at the extremity of the walk, were fo 
and contrived, that we could not ſee the temple 
s © of Honour, by reaſon of the temple of 
Was Virtue, which ſtood before it: at the gates 
re- of this temple, we were met by the god- 
hich deſs of it, who conducted us into that of 
> m, Honour, which was joined to the other 
ant; edifice by a beautiful triumphal arch, and 
mple had no other entrance into it. When the 
ed v leity of the inner ſtructure had received 
one us, ſhe preſented us in a body, to a figure 
cket, that was placed over the high altar, and 
alled was the emblem of Eternity, She ſat on a 
pion: globe, in the midſt of a golden zodiac, 
— holding the figure of a ſun in one hand, 
| pal. and a moon in the other: her head was 
dae veiled, and her feet covered. Our, hearts 
hat it glowed within us, as we ſtood amidſt the 
Id the BW there of light which this image caſt on 
s (ul- every fide of rt. T atler, 
mer, 

„ ap. $ 88, The Temple of Vanity. 

| age: BY Having ſeen all that happened to the 
n band of adventurers, I repaired to another 
limb, WH pile of buildings that flood within view of 
es Ou the temple of Honour, and was raiſed in 


imitation of it, upon the very ſame model; 


g n but, at my approach to it, I found that 

me! tac ſtones were laid together without mar. 
abi A tar, and that the whole fabric ſtood upon 
of 2n0- lo weak a foundation, that it ſhook with 


every wind that blew. This was called 
the Temple of Vanity. The goddeſs of 
iat ia the midſt of a great many tapers, 
tat burned day and night, and made her 
appear much better than ſhe would have 


woos. ng Gone in open day-light. Her whole art 
of we s to ſhew herſelf more beautiful and 
mel majeſtic than ſhe really was For which 
ann rcalon ſhe had painted her face, and wore 
f An-B > cluſter of falſe jewels upon her breaft; 
et ls but what I more particular y obſerved, was 


the breadth of her petticbat, Which was 
made altogether in the faſhian of a modern 


th mar” — This place was filled with 
ztges ypocrites, pedants, free-thinkers, and 
e Pang politicians, with a rabble of thoſe 
elled ve only titles to make them great 
hog vin, F . votaries crowded the tem- 
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ple, choaked up the avenues of it, and 


were more in number than the ſand upon 
the ſea-ſhore, I made it my buſineſs, in 
my return towards that part of the wood 
from whence I firſt ſet out, to obſerve the 
walks which led to this temple; for I met 
in it ſeveral who had begun their journey 
with the band of virtuous perſons, and 
travelled ſome time in their company : 
but, upon examination, I found that there 
were ſeveral paths, which led out of the 
great road into the ſides of the wood, and 
ran into ſo many crooked turns and wind- 
ings, that thoſe who travelled through 
them, often turned their backs upon the 
— 2 of Virtue, then croſſed the ſtraight 
and ſometimes marched in it for a 
little ſpace, till the crooked path which 
they were engaged in again led them into 
the wood. Tue ſeveral alleys of theſe 
wanderers, had their particular ornaments: 
one of them I could not but take notice 
of, in the walk of the miſchievous pre- 
tenders to politics, which had at every 
turn the figure of a perſon, whom, by the 
inſcription, I fo to be Machiavel, 
pointing out the way, with an extended 
finger, like a Mercury, Ibid, 
$ 89. The Temple of Avarice. 
I was now returned in the ſame manner 
as hefore, with a deſign to obſerve care- 


fully every thing that paſſed in the region 
of Avarice, and the occurrences in that 


aſſembly, which was made up of perſons 


of my own age. This body of travellers 
had not gone far in the third great road, 
before it led them inſenſibly into a deep 
yalley, in which they journied ſeveral days, 
with great toil and uneaſineſs, and without 
the neceſſary refreſhments of food and 
ſleep. The only relief they met with, was 
in a river that ran through the bottom of 
the valley on a bed of golden ſand: they 
often drank of this fiream, which had 
ſuch a particular quality in it, that though 
it refreſhed them for a time, it rather in- 
flamed than quenched their thirſt. On 
each fide of the river was a range of hills 
full of precious ore; for where the rains 
had waſhed off the earth, one might ſee in 
ſeveral parts of them long veins pf Fold, 
and rocks that looked like pure ſilver. 
We were told that the deity of the place had 
forbad any of his votaries to dig into the 
bowels of theſe hills, or convert the trea- 
ſures they contained to any uſe, under 
pain of ſtarving. At the end of the valley 
ſtood the Temple of Avarice made after 

F 3 the 
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the manner of a fortification, and ſur- 
rounded with a thouſand triple-headed 
dogs, that were placed there to keep off 
beggars, At our approach they all tell a 
barking, and would have much terrified 
us, had not an old woman, who had called 
herſelf by the forged name of Compe- 
tency, offered herſelf for our guide. She 
carried under her garment a golden bow, 
which ſhe no ſconer held up in her hand, 
but the dogs lay dow, and the gates flew 
_ for our reception. We were led 

rough an hundred iron doors before we 
entered the temple. Ar the upper end of 
it, fat the god of Avarice, with a long 
filthy beard, and a meagre ſtarved coun- 
tenance, incloſed with heaps of ingots and 
pyramids of money, but half naked and 
ſhivering with cold: on his right hand 
was a fend called Rapine, and on his left 
a particular favourite; to whom he had 
= the title of Parſimony; the firſt was 

is collector, and the other his caſhier, 
There were. ſeveral long tables placed on 
each fide of the temple, with reſpective 
officers attending behind them: ſome of 
theſe I enquired into: at the firſt table 
was kept the office of Corruption. See- 
ing a ſolicitor extremely buſy, and whiſ- 


pering every body that paſſed by, I kept 


my eye upon him very attentively, and 
faw him often going up to a. perſon that 
had a pen in his hand, with a multipli- 
cation-table and an almanack before him, 
which, as I afterwards heard, was all the 
learning he was maſter of. The ſolicitor 
would often apply himſelf to his ear, and 
at the ſame time convey money into his 
hand, for which the other would give him 
out a piece of paper, or parchment, 
ſigned and ſcaled in form, The name of 
this dexterous and ſucceſsful ſolicitor was 
Bribery. — At the next table was the 
office of Extortion: behind it ſat a perſon 
in a bob-wig, counting over a great ſun; 
of money: he gave out little purſes to 
ſeveral, who, after a ſhort tour, brought 
him, in return, ſacks full of the ſame kind 
of coin, I ſaw, at the ſame time, a perſon 
called Fraud, who ſat behind the counter, 
with falſe ſcales, light weights,” and ſcanty 
meaſures; by the kkitul <pwlication of 
which inſtruments, ſhe ban yt together 
an immenſe heap of wealth : it would be 
endleſs to name the ſeveral officers, or 
deſcribe the votaries that attended in this 
templo: there were many old men, pant- 


ing aud breathleſs, repoſing their heads on 
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bags of money; nay many of them ac. 
tually dying, whoſe very pangs and con. 
vulſions (which rendered their purſes uſe. 
leſs to them) only made them graſp them 
the faſter. There were ſome tearing with 
one hand all things, even to the garments 
and fleſh of many miſerable perſons who 
ſtood before them; and wich the other 
hand throwing away what they had ſeized, 
to harlots, flatterers, and panders, that 
ſtood behind them. On a ſudden the { 
whole — fell a trembling ; and, f 
upon enquiry, I found that the great room 
we were in was haunted with a ſpectre, f 
that many times a day appeared to them, 1 
and terrified them to diſtraction. In the C 
midſt of their terror and amazement, the 4 


apparition entered, which 1 immediately t 
knew to be Poverty, Whether it were by 

my acquaintance with this phantom, which f 
had rendered the ſight of her more fami- al 
liar to me, or however it was, ſhe did not | 


make ſo indigent or frightful a figure in le 


my eye, as the god of this loathſome tem- ac 
ple. The miſerable votaries of this place 2 
were, I found, of another mind: every one en 
fancied himſelf threatened by the appa- of 
rition as ſhe ſtalked about the room, and a5 
began to lock their coffers, and tic their * 
bags, with the utmoſt fear and trembling. > 

in 


I muſt confeſs, I. look upon the paffion 
which I ſaw in this unhappy p_-” to be (0 
of the ſame nature with thoſe unaccount- 

able antipathies which ſome perſons are 
born with, or rather as a kind of phrenzy, 
not unlike that which throws a man into 
terrors and agonies at the ſight of ſo uſeful 
and innocent a thing as water. The whole 
aſſembly was ſurprized, when, inſtead of in 


paying my devotions to the deity whom l 
they all adored, they ſaw me addreſs myſelf win 
to the phantom. « Oh! Poverty! (ſaid I) [pe 
my firſt petition to thee is, that thou cou 
wouldeſt never appear to me hereafter; ger 
but, if thou wilt not grant me this, that bo 
thou wouldeſt not bear a form more tern- Ns | 
ble than that in which thou appeareſt to mn 
me at preſent. Let not thy threats ar eve; 
menaces betray me to any thing that 1s = 
ungrateful or unjuſt, Let me not ſhut my de 
ears to the cries of the needy, Let me not — 
forget the perſon that has deſerved well of = 
me, Let me not, from any fear of Thee, * 
deſert my friend, my principles, or my 

honour. If Wealth is to viſit me, and 39 
come with her uſual attendants, Vanity and 4 
Avarice, do thou, O Poverty! haften 10 

my reſcue; but bring along wich Thee B 


vf 
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thy tuo ſiſters, in whoſe company thou art 
always chearful, Liberty and Innocence.“ 


$ go. The Virtue of Gentleneſs not to be 
* confeunded with artificial and infincere 
Politene/s. 


Gentleneſs corrects whatever is offenſive 
in dur manners; and, by a conſtant train 
of humane attentions, ſtudies to alleviate 
the burden of common miſery. Its office, 
therefore, is extenſive. It is not, like 
ſome other virtues, called forth only on 

culiar emergencies z but it 1s continually 
in action, when we are engaged in inter- 
courſe with men. It ought to form our 
addreſs, to regulate our ſpeech, and to dif- 
tule itſelf over our whole behaviour, 

I muſt warn you, however, not to con- 
fouud this gentle wiſdom which is nom 
above, with that artificial courteſy, that 
ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, which is 
learned in the ſchool of the world. Such 
accompliſhments, the moſt frivolous and 
empty may poſſeſs. Too often they are 
employed by the artful, as a ſnare; too 
often affected by the hard and unfeelin 
az a cover to the baſeneſs of their — 
We cannot, at the ſame time, avoid ob- 
ſerving the homage which, even in ſuch 
inſtances, the world is conſtrained to pay 
to virtue. In order to render ſociety 
agreeable, it is found neceſſary to aſſume 
lomewhat that may at leaſt carry its ap- 
pearance: Virtue is the umverſal charm ; 

eren its ſhadow is courted, hen the ſub. 
lt:znce is wanting; the imitation of its 
torm has been — into an art; and, 
in the commerce of life, the firſt ſtudy of 
all who would either gain the eſteem, or 


win the hearts of others, is to learn the P 


ſpeech, and to adopt the manners of can- 
dour, gentleneſs, and humanity; but that 
gentleneſs which is the characteriſtic of a 
cod man, has, like every other virtue, 
us ſeat in the heart: and, let me add, no- 
tung except what flows from it, can render 
even external manners truly pleaſing ; for 
no aſſumed behaviour can at all times hide 
the real character. In that unaffected 
civility which ſprings from a gentle mind, 
there is a charm infinitely more powerful 
than in all the ſtudied manners of the moſt 
kniſhed courtier. Blair. 


3 91. Opportunities for great Adi of Be- 
neficence rare, for entleneſs . 


But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by ſome, 
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That this gentleneſs on which we now 
inſiſt, regards only thoſe ſmaller offices of 
life, which, in their eyes, are not efſential ' 
to religion and goodneſs. Negligedt, they 
confeſs, on ſlight occaſions, of the govern- 
ment of their temper, or the regulation of 
their behaviour, they are attentive, as they 
pretend, to the great duties of beneſicence; 
and ready, whenever the opportunity pre- 
ſents, to perform important ſervices to 
their fellow - creatures. But let ſuch per- 
ſons reflect, that the occaſions of perform - 
ing thoſe important good deeds very rarely 
occur. Perhaps their ſituation in life, or 
the nature of their connections, may, in a 
great meaſure, exclude them from ſuch 
opportunities. Great events give ſcope 
for great virtues; but the main tenor. of 
human life is compoſed of ſmall occur- 
rences. Within the round of theſe, lie the 
materials of the happineſs of moſt men; 
the ſubjects of their duty, and the trials of 
— ons 9 be — * _ 
upported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and robe — In order 2 
its becoming either vigorous or uſeful, it 
muſt be habitually active; not breaking 
forth occaſionally with a tranſient luſtre, 
like the blaze of the comet ; but regular 
in its returns, like the light of the day; not 
like the aromatic gale, which ſometimes 
feaſts the ſenſe; but, like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders 
it healthful. : 
Years may paſs over our heads, without 
affording any opportunity for acts of high 
beneficence, or extenive utility. Whereas, 
not a day paſſes, but in the common tranſ- 
actions of life, and eſpecially in the inter- 
courſe of domeſtic ſociety, gentleneſs finds 
lace for promoting the happineſs of 
others, and for ſtrengthening in ourſelves 
the habit of virtue, Nay by ſeaſonable diſ- 
coveries of a humane ſpirit, we ſometimes 
contribute more materially to the advance- 


ment of "happineſs, than by actions which 


are ſeemingly more important. There are 
ſituations, not a few, in human life, where 
the encouraging tion, the condeſcend - 
ing behaviour, and the look of ſympathy, 
bring greater relief to the heart, than the 
moſt bountiful gift: While, on the other 
fide, when the hand of liberality is extended 
to beſtow, the want of gentleneſs is ſuffi- 


. Cient to fruſtrate the intention of the be- 


nefit; we ſour thoſe whom we meant to 
oblige; and, by conferring favours with 
oſtentation and harſhneſs, we convert them 
into -— Can any diſpoſition, then 


72 
be held to poſſeſs a low place in the ſcale 


of virtue, whoſe influence is ſo conſider- 
able on the happineſs of the world. 
Gentleneſs is, in truth, the great avenue 
to mutual enjoyment, Amidit the ſtrife 
of interfering intereſts, it tempers the vio- 
lence of contention, and keeps alive the 
ſeeds of harmony. It ſoſtens animoſities, 
renews endearments, and renders the coun- 
tenance of a man, a refreſhment to a man. 
Banith gentleneſs from the earth ; ſuppoſe 
the world to be filled with none but harſh 
and contentious ſpirits, and what ſort of 
ſociety would remain? the ſolitude of the 
deſart were preferable to it. The con- 
flict of jarring elements in chaos; the 
cave, where Fears mac winds contend 
and roar; the den, where ſerpents hiſs, 
and beaſts of the foreſt howl; would be 
the only proper repreſentations of ſuch 
aſſemblies of men.—Strange | that where 
men have all one common intereſt, they 
ſhould ſo often abſurdly concur in defeat- 
ing it! Has not nature already provided 
a lufficient quantity of unavoidable evils 
for the ſtate of man? As if we did not 
ſuffer enough ſrom the ſtorm which beats 
upon us without, muſt we conſpire alſo, in 
thoſe ſocieties where we aſſemble, in order 
to find a retreat from that ſtorm, to har- 
raſs one another? Blair. 


5 92. Gentleneſi recommended on Conſidera- 


tions of our own Intereſt, 


But if the ſenſe of duty, and of common 
happineſs, be inſufficient to recommend the 
virtue of gentleneſs, then let me defire you 
to conſider your own intereſt. Whatever 
ends a good man can be ſuppoſed to pur- 
ſue, gentleneſs will be found to fgvoyr 
them; it prepoſſeſſes and wins every heart; 
it perſuades, when every other argument 
fails; often diſarms the fierce, — melts 
the ſtubborn, Whereas, harſhneſs confirms 
the oppoſition it would ſubdue ; and, of an 
indifferent perſon, creates an enemy. He 
who could overlouk an injury committed 
in the colliſion of intereſts, will long and 
ſeverely reſent the flights of a contemp- 
tuous behaviour. Io the man of gentle- 
neſs, the world 1s generally diſpoſed to 
aſcribe every other good quality, 'The 
higher endowments of the mind we admire 
at a diſtance, and when any impropriety of 
behaviour accompanics them, we admire 
without love: they are like ſome of the 
diſtant ſtars, whoſe beneficial influence 
reaches not to us, Whereas, of the in- 
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fluence of pentleneſs, all in ſome 
partake, and therefore all love it, 
man of this character riſes in the world 
without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes without 
envy. His misfortunes are univerſally 
lamented ; and lus failings are eaſily for. 
given. 
But whatever may be the effect of ibis 
virtue on our external condition, its in- 
fluence on our internal enjoyment is cer. 
tain and powerful. That inward tran- 
quiny which it promotes, is the firſt 
requiſite to every pleaſurable feeling. I; 
is the calm and clear atmoſphere, the 
ſerenity and ſunſhine of the mind, When 
benignity and gentleneſs reign within, we 
are always leaſt in hazard of being ruffled 
from without; every perſon, and every 
occurrence, are beheld in the moſt favour. 
able light. But let ſome clouds of diſgefh 
and ill-humour gather on the mind, and 
immediately the ſcene changes: Nature 
ſeems transformed; and the appearance of 
all things is blackened to our view. The 
gentle mind is like the ſmooth ſtream, 
which reflects every object in its juſt — 
portion, and in its faireſt colours, 
violent ſpirit, like troubled waters, renders 
back the images of things diſtorted: and 
broken; and communicates to them all 
that diſordered motion which m_ oy 


from its own agitation, 


9 93- The Man of gentle Manners is ſu- 


perior to frivolous Offences and ſlight 
Prowecations. | 
As ſoon may the waves of the ſa ceaſe 
to roll, as provœcatious to ariſe from hu- 
man corruption and frailty. Auacked by 
reat injuries, the man of mild and gentle 
irt will feel what human nature feels; 
and will defend and reient, a3 us duty 
allows him. But to thole ſlight. provo- 
cations, and frivolous offences, winch are 
the moſt frequent cauſes of diiquiet, ne 1s 
happily ſuperior. Hence his days flow in 
a far more placid tenor than thoſe of 
others; exempted from the number eſs 
diſcompoſures which agitate vulgar minds, 
Inſpired with higher ſentiments ; taught 
to regard, with indulgent eye, the frailaes 
of men, the omiſſions of the careleis, the 
follies of the impuudent, and the levity of 
the fickle, he retreats into the calmnels of 
his ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanctuary; 
and quietly allows the uſual current of lik 
to hold its courſe, Jbid, 
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MORAL AND 
$ 94+ Pride fills the Werld with Harſemęſt 
and Severity. 


Let me adviſe you to view your cha- 
racer with an impartial eye; and to learn, 
from your own failings, to give that in- 
dulgence which in your turn you claim. 
I; 15 pride which fills the world with fo 
much harſhneſs and ſeverity, In the ful- 
reſs of ſelf. eſtimation, we forget what we 
are, we claim attentions to which we are 
not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, 


a5 if we had never offended; unfeęling to 
: difireſs, as if we knew not what it was to 
6 ſufer. From taoſe airy regions of pride 
and folly, let us deſcend to our proper 
; level, Let us ſurvey the natural equalit 
7 on which Providence has — man wit 
man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
s e all. If the reflection on natural 
4 equality and mutual offences be inſufficient 
4 o prompt humanity, let us at leaſt conſider 
F 
we U a 
a aother, which we all ſo earneſtly entreat 
*, from Heaven? Can we look for clemency 
% or gentleneſs from our Judge, when we 
— e . {ttt to ſhew ut to I own 
nd JIETAT .N aire 
ry 95. Fiolence and Contention often cauſed 
oh by Trif/es and imaginary Mijchiefs. 
Accuſtom yourſelves, alſo, to reflect on 
ſe the ſmall moment of thoſe things — 
got are the uſual incentives to violence an 
contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, 
aſe ve view every appearance through a falſe 
hu- mechum. The moſt inconſiderable point 
by ot intereſt, or honour, ſwells into a momen- 
ule was object; and the ſlighteſt attack ſeems 
els; to threaten immediate ruin. But after 
Juty ralion or pride has ſubſided, we look 
vo- round in vain for the mighty miſchiefs we 
are N Ceaded: the fabric, which our diſturbed 
e is magination had reared, totally diſappears. 
in bat though the cauſe of contention has 
: of We indled away, its conſequences remain. 
r\els ve have alicnated a friend; we have em- 


bitered an enemy; we have ſown the 
eds of future e malevolence, or 
elgult.—Suſpend your violence, I beſeech 
ca, for a moment, when cauſes of diſcord 
cccur. Anticipate that period of coolneſs, 
zuch, of itſelf, will ſoon arrive. Allow 
Jariclves to think, how little you have any 
proſpet of gaining by fierce contention ; 
ba how much of the true happineſs of life 
du are certain of throwing away. Eaſily, 


K from the ſmalleſt chink, the bitter 
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waters of ftrife are let forth; but their 
courſe cannot be foreſeen; and he ſeldom 
fails of ſuffering moſt from the porſpnoug 
effect, who firit allowed them to m 


5 96. —_— promoted by religious 
i 

But gentleneſs will, moſt of all, be pro- 
moted by frequent views of thoſe 
objects which our holy religion p 
Let the proſpects of immortality fill your 
minds. Look upon this world as a ſtate of 
paſſage, Conſider yourſelves as engaged 
in the purſuit of higher intereſts; as acting 
now, under the eye of God, an introduc- 
tory part to a more important ſcene. Ele- 
vated by ſuch ſentiments, your minds will 
become calm and ſedate. You will look 
down, as from a ſuperior ſtation, on the 
petty diſturbances of the world. They are 
the ſelfiſh, the ſenſual, and the vain, who 
are moſt ſubjet to the impotence of 
paſſion, They are linked ſo cloſely to the 
world; by ſo many ſides they touch every 
object, and every perſon around them, that 
they are perpetually hurt, and perpetually 
hurting others. But the ſpirit of true re- 
ligion removes us to a proper diſtance from 
the grating objects of worldly contentions. 
It leaves us ſufficiently connected with the 
world, for acting our part in it with pro- 
priety ; but diſengages us from it ſo far, 
as to weaken its power of diſturbing our 
tranquillity. It inſpires magnanimity;z and 
magnanimity always breathes gentleneſs. 
It leads us to view the follies of men with 
pity, not with rancour; and to treat, with 
the mildneſs of a ſuperior nature, what in 
little minds would call forth all the bitter» 
neſs of paſſion. Ibid. 


9 97. Gentleneſs to be offumed, as the Or- 
nament of every Age and Station; but to 


be ditinguiſted from polifted or af 


ners. 


ents. 


Aided by ſuch conſiderations, let us cul- 
tivate that gentle wiſdom which is, in © 
many _ s, important both to our duty 
and our happineſs. Let us aflume it as 
the ornament of every age, and of every 
ſtation, Let it temper the petulance of 
youth, and ſoften the moroſeneſs of. old 
age. Let it mitigate authority in 
who rule, and promote deference among 
thoſe who obey. I conclude with repeat- 
ing the caution, not to miſtake for true 

entleneſs, that flimſy imitation of it, cal. 
ſed poliſhed manners, which often, — 
* | | 
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the men of the world, under a ſmooth appear- 
ance, conccals much aſperity. Let yours 
be native gentleneſs of heart, flowing from 
the love of God, and the love of man. 
Unite this amiable ſpirit, with a proper 
zeal for all that is right and juſt, and true. 
Let piety be combined in your character 
with humanity. Let determined integrity 
dwell in a mild and gentle breaſt. A cha- 
racer thus ſupported, will command more 
real reſpect than can be procured by the 
moſt ſhining accompliſhments, when ſepa- 
rated from virtue. Blair. 


5 98. The Stings of Poverty, Diſeaſe, and 
Violence, leſs pungent than thoſe of guilty 
Paſſions. 


Aſſemble all the evils which poverty, 
diſeaſe, or violence can inflit, and their 
ſtings will be found, by far, leſs pungent 
than thoſe which guilty paſſions into 
the heart. Amidſt the ordinary calamities 
of the world, the mind can exert its powers, 
and ſuggeſt relief: and the mind is pro- 
perly man ; the ſufferer, and his ſuf- 
erings, can be diſtinguiſhed, But thoſe 
— of paſſion, by ſeizing directly on 
the mind, attack human nature in its 
ſtrong hold, and cut off its laſt reſource. 
They penetrate to the very ſeat of ſen- 
ſation; and convert all the powers of 
thought into inſtruments of —_— 

id. 


$ 99. The Balance of Happineſs equal. 

An extenſive contemplation of human 
affairs, will lead us to this concluſion, that 
among the different conditions and ranks 
of men, the balance of happineſs is pre- 
ſerved in a great meaſure equal; and that 
the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, approach, in point of real enjoyment, 
much nearer to each other, than is com- 
monly imagined. In the lot of man, 
mutual compenſations, both of pleaſure 
and of pain, univerſally take place. Pro- 
vidence never intended, that any ſtate here 
thould be either completely happy, or en- 
tirely miſerable. If the feelings of plea- 
ſure are more numerous, and more hvely, 
in the higher. departments of life, ſuch 
alſo are thoſe of pain. If greatneſs flatters 
our Vanity, it multiplies our dangers, If 
-opulence increaſes our gratifications, it in- 
creaſes, in the ſame proportion, our deſires 
and demands. If the poor are confined to 
a more narrow circle, yet within that circle 


lie moſt of thoſe natural ſatis factions which, 


after all thy refinements of art, are found 
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pears, how ſubmiſſive ought we to be tg 


ſtate, therefore, where there is neither ſo 
much to be covered on the one hand, nor 
to be dreaded on the other, as at firſt ap- 


the diſpoſal of Providence! How tem. 
perate in our deſires and purſuits! How 
much more attentive to preſerve our vir. 
tue, and to * our minds, than to 5 
gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages 

of worldly proſperity | rol 


$ 100, The trueſt Miſery ariſes from the In 


Paſſions of Man in his preſent fallen and of 
diſturbed Condition. ry 
From this train of obſervation, can on. il f 
avoid reflefting upon the diſorder in which wy 
human nature plainly appears at _e 
to lie? We behold, in Haman, pic- ſeit 
ture of that miſery, which ariſes from evil tha 
paſſions ; of that unhappineſs, which is in- the! 
cident to the higheſt proſperity ; of that doc 


diſcontent, which is common to every ſtate, 
Whether we conſider him as a wi fe 
a proſperous man, or ſimply as a man, in 
every light we behold reaſon too weak for 
paſſion. This is the ſource of the rei 55 
evil; this is the root of the univerſal dv. 
eaſe. The ſtory of Haman only ſhews uz, 
what human nature has too generally ap- 
peared to be in every age. Hence, when 
we read the hiſtory of nations, what do we 
read but the hiſtory of the follies aud 
crimes of men? We may dignify thoſe 
recorded tranſactions, by calling them the 
intrigues of ſtateſmen, and the exploits of 
conquerors; but they are, in truth, 9 
other than the efforts of diſcontent to 
eſcape from its miſery, and the ſtruggles 
of contending paſſions. among unhapp 
men. The hiſtory of mankind has eve! 
been a continued tragedy ; the world, 4 
great theatre, exhibiting the ſame repeated 
icene, of the follies of men ſhooting fort 
into guilt, and of their paſſions ferment 


ing, by a quick proceſs, into miſery. | reſtore 
Ibid. and to 
$ 101. Our Nature ta be reſtored by off — 
the Aſſiſtance of Lula. Seq 
But can we believe, that the nature o 11; 
man came forth in this ſtate from de lipper/ 
hands of its gracious Creator? Did rer ; 
frame this world, and ftore it with ine der gan 
bitants, ſolely that it might be repien cody 
with crimes and misfortunes ? in eh 
moral, as well as in the natural 8 dine | 
may plainly diſcern the ſigns of ſome bength 


lent contuſion, which has fhattered the 
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4 ginal orkmanſhip of the Almighty. Amidſt 
0 this wreck of human nature, traces ſtill re- 
r main which indicate its author. Thoſe high 
Þ ers of conſcience and reaſon, that capa- 
- city for happineſs, that ardour of enterprize, 
N= that glow of affection, which often break 
* through the gloom of human vanity and 
1 gullt, are like the ſcattered columns, the 
to broken arches, and defaced ſculptures of 
= ſome fallen temple, whoſe ancient ſplendour 
IX appears amidſt its ruins. So conſpicuous 
the in human nature are thoſe characters, both 

of a high origin and of a degraded ſtate, 
and 8 

that, by many religious ſects throughout 

the earth, they have been ſeen and con- 
one feſſed. A tradition ſeems to have per- 
wich vaded almoſt all nations, that the human 
ſent WY race had either, through ſome offence, for- 
Ne. feited, or through ſome mis fortune, loſt, 
evi that ſtation of primeval honour, which 
n- ey once poſſeſſed, But while, from this 
unt doctrine, ill underſtood, and involved in 
ate, many fabulous tales, the nations wandering 
mar, in Pagan darkneſs could draw no con- 
„ Fa ſequences that were juſt; while, totally 
c 


'prorant of the nature of the diſeaſe, they 
bim ſought in vain for the remedy; the fame 
. divine revelation, which has informed us in 
what manner our apoſtacy aroſe, from the 
abuſe of our rational powers, has inſtruct- 
W ed us alſo- how we may be reſtored to 
virtue and to happineſs, 


Let us, therefore, ſtudy to improve the 
thole WY : tance: which this revelation affords, for 
n the BY the reſtoration of our nature and the re- 
its of Wi covery of our felicity, With humble and 
h, 9 BY grateful mings, let us apply to thoſe medi- 
mt 0 Bl cinal ſprings which it hath opened, for 
ele curing the diſorders of our heart and paſ- 
hapP) i sons. In this view, let us, with reverence, 


look up to that Divine Perſonage, who 
rid, 2 Geſcended into this world, on purpoſe to be 
de light and the life of men: who came, 


ford BW in the tulneſs of grace and truth, to repair 
Fment- Bl the deſolations of many generations, to 
14 reſtore order among the works of God, 


ad to raiſe up a new earth, and new hea- 
rens, wherein righteouſneſs ſhould dwell 
for ever. Under his tuition let us put 
ourſelves; and amidſt the ſtorms of paſſion 
to which we are here expoſed, and the 
lippery paths which we are left to tread, 
derer truſt preſumptuouſly to our own un- 
erftanding, Thankful that a heavenly 
donductor vouchſaſes his aid, let us ear- 
belly pray, that from him may deſcend 
deine light to guide our ſteps, and divine 
frength to fortify our minds. Let us 
Fu, that his grace may keep ys from all 


TH - 
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intemperate paſſions, and miſtaken 

ſuits of pleaſure ; that whether it ſhall. be 
his will, to give or to deny us earthly proſ- 
perity, he may bleſs us with a calm, a 
ſound, and well-regulated mind; may give 
us moderation in ſucceſs, and fortitude 
under diſappointment ; and. may evable us 
ſo to take warning from the crimes and 
miſeries of others, as to eſcap* the ſnares 


of guilt. Blair. 
$ 102. The Happineſ of every Man de- 
fends more upon the State of his own 


Ming, than upon any external Circum- ' 
ftance whatever. 

While we thus maintain a due depen- 
dence on God, let us alſo exert ourſelves 
with care, in acting our own part. From 
the whole of what been ſaid, this im 
portant inſtruction ariſes, that the happi- 
neſs of every man depends more upon the 
ſtate of his own i upon any one 
external circumſtance; nay, more than 
upon all external things put together, 

e have ſeen, that * paſſions are 
the great diſturbers of liſe; and that, un- 
leſs we poſſeſs a good conſcience, and a 
well-governed mind, ——_—_— — — 
every enjoyment, and the highe ri 
will prove only diſguiſed —— Fir 
then this concluſion in your minds, that 
the de ſtruction of your virtue is the deſtrue- 
tion of your peace. Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; govern it with the greateſt 
care; for out of it are the iflues of life, 
In no ftation, in no period, think your- 
ſelves ſecure from the dangers which 
ſpring from your paſſions. Every age, and 
every ſtation, they beſet; from youth to 
grey hairs, and —_ i 


prince, 


$ 103. At firſt ſetting out in Life, bewars 
of ſeducing Appearances. 

At your firſt ſetting out in life eſpe+ 
cially, orc yet mnt Pt" with the 
world and its ſnares, when every pleaſure 
enchants with its ſmile, and every obje4 _ 
ſhines with the gloſs of novelty ; bewarg 
of the ſeducing appearances which furs - 
round you, and recollect what others have 
ſuffered from the power of headſtrong 
deſire. If you allow any paſſion, even 
though it be eſteemed innocent, to acquire 
an abſolute aſcendant, your inward peace 
will be impaired. But if any which. has 
the taint of guilt, take early poſſeſſion of 
your mind, you may date from that mo- 
ment the ruin of your W 

W 


with the ſeaſon of youth does the peril 
end. To the impetuoſity of youthful de- 
fire, ſucceed the more ſober, but no leſs 
dangerous, attachments of advancing 
years; when the paſſions which are con- 
nected with intereſt and ambition begin 
their reign, and too frequently extend their 
malignantinfluencs, even over thoſe periods 
of life which ought to be mo tranquil. 
From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode 
on earth, the diſcipline muſt never be re- 
laxed, of ding the heart from the do- 
minion of paſlion. Eager paſſions, and 
violent defires, were not made for man. 
They exceed his ſphere: they find no 
adequate objects on earth; and of courſe 
can be productive of nothing but miſery, 
The certain conſequence of indulging 
them is, that there ſhall come an evil day, 
when the anguiſh of diſappointment ſhall 
drive us to acknowledge, that all which 
we enjoy availeth us nothing. 
| Blair. 


$ 104. Enthufiaſm leſs pernicious to the 
Mind than Coldugſi and Indifference in 

But whatever abſurdities may ariſe from 
the fancied ardours of enthuſiaſm, they are 
much leſs pernicious than the contrary 
extreme of coldneſs and indifference in re- 
ligion. The ſpirit of chivalry, though it 
led to many romantic enterprizes, was ne- 
vertheleſs favourable to true courage, as it 
excited and nouriſhed magnanimity and 
contempt of danger; which, though ſome. 
times waſted in abſurd undertakings, were 
of the greateſt uſe on real and proper oc- 
caſions. The nobleſt energies of which 
we are capable, can ſcarcely be called out 
without ſome degree of enthuſiaſm, in 
whatever cauſe we are engaged ; and thoſe 
ſentiments which tend to the exaltation of 
human nature, though they may often ex- 
cite attempts beyond the human powers, 
will, however, prevent our topping mort 
of them, and loſing, by careleſs indolence 
and felf-deſertion, the greateſt part of that 
ftrength with which we really are en- 
dued. 

How common is it for thoſe who profeſs 
(and perhaps fincerely) to believe with 
entire perſuaſion the truth of the goſpel, to 
declare that they do not pretend to frame 
their lives according to the purity of its 
moral precepts | « I hope,” ſay they, 
« I am guilty of no great crimes; but the 
« cuſtoms of the world in theſe times will 


not admit of a conduct agreable either 
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« to reaſon or revelation. I know the 
* courſe of life I am in is wrong; I know 


that I'am engroſſed by the world that 


« I have no time for reflection, nor for | 
« the practice of many duties which I ae. 
* knowledge to be ſuch. But I know not b 
% how it is— I do not find that I can alter ' 
my way of living.” Thus they coolly . 
and contentedly give themſelves up to a : 
conſtant courſe of diſſipation, and a general , 
worthleſſneſs of character, which, I fear, is 
as little favourable to their happineſs here 8 
or hereafter, as the occaſional commiſſon 
of crimes at which they would ftart F 
and tremble. The habitual neglect of all 2 
that is moſt valuable and important, cf 
children, friends, ſervants—of neighbours T 
and dependents—of the poor—of God— 
and of their own minds, they conſider as 
an excuſable levity, and ſatisfy themſelves 
with laying the blame on the manners of 
the times, 


If a modern lady of faſhion was to be "MH 
ealled to account for the diſpoſition of her N 
time, I imagine her defence would run in " 
this ſtyle :!= I can't, you know, be out N 
of the world, nor act differently from 9 
« every body in it. The hours are every . 
where late —conſequently | riſe late. 2 
« have ſcarce breakfaſted before morning . 
« viſits begin, or 'tis time to go to an * 
ce auction, or a concert, or to take a little 29 
« exerciſe for my health. Dreſſing my "AY 
hair is a long operation, hut one can't « bi 
« appear with a head unlike every body *W 
« elſe, One muſt ſametimes go to a play, * Or 
or an opera; though I own it hurrie« ill © 
„one to death. Then what with neceſ⸗ * ar 
« ſary viſits the perpetual engagements *re 
« to card - parties at private houles—ard Wl © 2: 
« attendance on public aſſemblies, d pe 
« which all people of faſhion ſubſcribe, 8 © i0 
« the evenings, you ſee, are oy diſpol- So 
« ed of, What time then can J poſlibly Waic 
« have for what you call domeſtic duties? cate | 
„Lou talk of the offices and enjoy - (ve 
« ments of friendſhip--alas ! I have no WW futur 
« hours left for friends | I muſt ſee them A 
« in a crowd, or not at all. As to cult- ſerve, 
« yating the friendſhip of my huſband, ae © <1 
« are very civil when we meet; but we ue c 
both too much engaged to ſpend much ' gr: 
« time with each other. With regard u prove 
« my daughters, I have given them 4 wres 
„French governeſs, and proper | fore 
E can do no more for them. You tel of kn 
« me, 1 ſhould inſtruct my ſervants— which 
« but I have not time to inform myſe f erm 


* much leſs can I undertake any thing 


# 15: fort for them, or even be able to 
« 2 they do witn themſelves the 
« greateſt part of the twenty - four hours, 
vc f go to church, if poſſible, once on a 
« Sunday, and then ſome of my ſervants 
„attend me; and if they will not mind 
«* what the preacher ſays, how can I help 
« it ?=The management of our fortune, 
« 25 far as I am concerned, I muſt leave 
« to the ſteward and houſekeeper ; for 1 
« find I can barely ſnatch a quarter of an 
« hour juſt to look over the bill of fare 
* when I am to have company, that they 
« may not ſend up any thing frightful or 
« old-faſhioaed—As to the Chriſtian duty 
« of charity, I aſſure you I am not ill- 
« natured ; and (conſidering that the great 
* « expence of being always dreſt for com- 
1 « pany, with loſſes at cards, ſubſcriptions, 
and public ſpectacles, leave me wy 
of little to diſpole of) I am ready enoug 
« to give my money when 1 meet with a 
de « miſerable object. You ſay I ſhould en- 
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her « quire out ſuch, inform mytelf thoroughly 
in « of their caſes, make an acquaintance 
out with the poor of my neighbourhood in 
rom « the country, and plan out the belt 
__ methods of relieving the unfortunate, 
e. [ and aſſiſting the ipduſtrious. But this 
ning « ſuppoſes much more time, and much 
) 2 more money, than I have to beſtow.— I 
ittle have had hopes indeed that my ſummers 


« would have afforded me more leiſure; 


4 « but we ſtay pretty late in town; then 
body « we generally paſs ſeveral weeks at one 
play, « or cther of the water-driaking places, 
riet where every moment is ſpent in public; 
cel. * and, for the few months in Which we 
nents «* rclide at our own ſeat, our houſe is 
ard always full, with a ſucceſſion of com- 
„ ta pi, to whoſe amuſement one is obliged 
cride, to dedicate every hour of the day.“ 

iſpol- So here ends the account of that time 


wack was given you to prepare and edu- 
cate yourſelf for eternity ? Vet you be- 


— ive the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
! future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 


Ak your own heart what rewards you de- 
ſerve, or what kind of felicity you are fitted 
to enjoy? - Which of thoſe faculties or 
actions, which heaven can be ſuppoſed 
to gratify, have you cultivated and im- 
proved If, in that eternal world, the 
tores of knowledge ſhould be laid open 
before you, have you preſerved that thirſt 
& knowledge, or that taſte for truth, 
blich is now to be indulged with endleſs 
formation —If, in the ſociety of ſaints 
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_ angels, the pureſt benevolence and 


77 
moſt cordial love is to conſtitute your haps 
pineſs, where is che heart that ſhould en- 
joy this delightful intercourſe of affection ? 
— Has your's been exerciſed and refined 
to a proper capacity of it during your 
ſtate of diſcipline, by the energies of 
generous friendſhip, by the meltings of 
parental fondneſs, or by that union of heart 
and ſoul, that mixed exertion of perfe& 
friendſhip and ineffable tenderneſs, which 
approaches neareſt to the full ſatis faction 
of our nature, in the bands of —_ 
love ?—Alas ! you ſcarce knew you had a 
heart, except when you felt it ſwell with 
pride, or flutter with vanity Has your 
piety and gratitude to the Source of all 
Good, been exerciſed and ſtrengthened by 
conſtant acts of praiſe and thankſgiving ⁊ 
Was it nouriſhed by frequent meditation, 
and filent recollection of all the wonders 
he hath done for us, till it burſt forth in fer- 
vent prayer ?!] fear it was rather decency 
than devotion, that carried you once a 
week to the place of public worlhip—and 
for the reſt of the — your thoughts and 
time were ſo very differently filled u 
that the idea of a Ruler of the — 
could occur but ſeldom, and then, rather 
as an object of terror, than of hope and 
joy. How then ſhall a ſoul ſo dead to 
divine love, ſo loſt to all but the moſt 
childiſh purſuits, be able to exalt and en- 
large itſelf to a capacity of that bliſs which 
we are allowed to hope for, in a more in- 
timate perception of the divine preſence, 
in contemplating more nearly the per- 
fections of our Creator, and iu pouring 
out before his throne our ardent gratitude, 
love, and adoration? What kind of train- 
ing is the life you have paſſed through, 
for ſuch an immortality 2 

And dare you look down with contempt 
on thoſe whom ſtrong temptation from na- 
tural paſſions, or a train of unfortunate 
circumſtances, have ſunk into the com- 
miſſion of what you call great crimes i— 
Dare you ſpeak peace to your own heart, 
becaule by difterent circumſtances, you 
have been preſerved from them? Far be 
it from me to wiſh to leſſen the horror of 
crimes; but yet, as the temptations to 
theſe occur but ſeldom, whereas the temp- 
tations to neglect, and indifference towards 
our duty, for ever ſurround us, it may be 
neceſſary to awaken ourſelves to ſome 
calculation of the proportions between ſuch 
habitual omiſſion of all that is good, and 
the commiſſion of more heinous acts of fin; 
between walling our own life in what j 

| falſely . 
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ſalſely ealled innocent amuſement, and diſ- 
cing it by faults which would alarm 


more though poſſibly they might 
injure it leſs. " Ms. Chapone. 


'$ 105. Of the Difference between the Ex- 

treme of Negligence and Rigour in Re- 

ligion. ME 

How amazing is the diſtance between 
the extreme of negligence and ſelf-indul- 
gence in ſuch nominal Chriſtians, and the 
oppoſite exceſs of rigour which ſome have 
unhappily thought meritorious ! between a 
Paſcal (who dreaded the influence of plea- 
ſure ſo much, as to wear an iron, hi 
he preſſed into his fide whenever he found 
himſelf taking delight in ay object of 
ſenſe) and thoſe who think lent them 
only to be ſquandered in ſenſeleſs diver- 
ons, and the frivolous indulgence of 
Vanity !—what a —_ _—_— is 
man ! ever diverging the right line 
— forgetting the true end of his bei 
or 2 miſtaking the means that ſead 
to it. 

If it were indeed true that the Supreme 
Being had made it the condition of our 
future happineſs, that we ſhould ſpend the 
days of our pilgrimage here on earth in 
—— ſuffering and mortification, and 
a continual oppoſition to every inclination 
of nature, it would ſurely be worth while 
to conform even to theſe conditions, how /- 
ever rigorous: and we ſee, by numerous 
examples, that it is not more than human 
creatures are capable of, when fully per- 
ſuaded that their eternal intereſts demand 
it. But if, in fact, the laws of God are no 
other than directions for the better enjoy- 
ment of our exiſtence —if he has forbid us 
nothing that is not pernicious, and com- 
manded nothing that is not highly advan- 
tageous to us—if, like a beneficent parent, 
he inflits neither puniſhment nor con- 
ſtraint unneceſſarily, but makes our good 
the end of all his injunctions—it will then 
appear much more extraordinary that we 
ſhould erſely go on in conſtant and 
acknowledged neglect of thoſe injunc- 
tions. 

Is there a fingle pleaſure worthy of a 
rational being, which is not, within certain 
limitations, conſiſtent with religion and vir- 
tue? And are not the limits, within which 
we are permitted to enjoy them, the ſame 
which are preſcribed by reaſon and nature, 
and which we cannot exceed without mani- 
feſt hurt to ourſelves, or others? It is not 
the life of a * enjoined us: 
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it is only the life of a rational being, for 
ed for ſociety, capable of continual in. 


| 

provement, and conſequently of continu] : 
advancement in hap — f | g 
Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are nei. 0 
ther gloomy aſcetics, nor frantic enthu. ts 
ſiaſts ; they married from affection on long Tt 
acquaintance, and perfect eſteem ; they ne 
therefore enjoy the beſt pleaſures of the fe 
heart in the higheſt degree. They concur 2 
in a rational ſcheme of life, which, whilt an 
it makes them always chearful and happy, ho 
renders them the friends of human-kind, at 
and the bleſſing of all around them, an 
do not defert their ſtation in the po 
nor deny themſelves the proper and mode. C01 
boy uſe of _ —— though qu 
t portion of it, is a |; aw 

to the uſe of others, is that Ren ul for 
they derive their higheſt gratifications int 
They ſpend four or five months of every fan 
r in London, where they keep up an ref 
intercourſe of hoſpitality and civility with cilh 
many of the mates reſpectable perſons of x 
their own, or of higher rank; but have pri: 
endeavoured rather at a ſele& than a nu- nei 
merous — and as they never the} 
play at cards, this endeavour has the more hoſ] 
eaſily ſucceeded. Three days in the week, ſen 
from the hour of dinner, are given up to dip 
this intercourſe with what may be called ſure 
the world. Three more are ſpent in 2 Wl ofa 
family way, with a few intimate friends as t 
whoſe taſtes are conformable to their own, they 
and with whom the book and working- in a 
table, or ſometimes muſic, ſup ly the in- amy 
tervals of uſeful and agreeable conver- S 
ſation. In theſe parties their children are WF dom 
always preſent, and partake of the in- with 
provement that ariſes from ſuch ſociety, or but, 
from the well-choſen pieces which aug real WW ncve 
aloud. The ſeventh day is always ſpent do n 
at home, after the due attendance on pub- exce 
lic worſhip ; and is peculiarly appropriate WW faii. 
to the rel ious inſtruction of their chil vſual 
dren and ſervants, or to other works of poor 
charity. As they keep regular hours, av BW acqu 
riſe early, and as Lady Worthy never pas frien 
or admits morning viſits, they have level i their 
or eight hours in every day, free from il poſe 
interruption from the world, in which de are n 
cultivation of their own minds, and thott BW ric 
of their children, the due attention their 
health, to economy, and to the poor, a m co 
carried on in the moſt regular manner. frecl 
Thus, even in London, they cont on leren 
without the appearance of quarrelling wi diſco 
the world, or of ſhutting themſelves ?P WW 


from it, to paſs the greateſt part of - 
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me in a reaſonable and uſeful, as well as 
an agreeable manner. The reſt of the 
year they ſpend at their family ſeat in the 
country, where the happ: or 


EPS 


e's example, and of their affidnous attention 
hu- 1 the good of all around them, are ſtill 
oog more obſervable than in town. Their 
hey neighbours, their tenants, and the poor, 
the for many miles about them, find 1n them 
cur a ſure reſource and comfort in calamity, 
hult and a ready aſſiſtance to every ſcheme of 
Py, honeſt induſtry. The young are inſtructed 
ind, at their expence, and under their direction, 
- | and rendered uſeful at the earlieſt period 
poſſible ; the aged and the ſick have every 
de · comfort adminiſtered that their ſtate re- 
ugh quires ; the idle and diſſolute are kept in 
ated awe by vigilant inſpection; the quarrel- 
hich ſome are brought, by a ſenſe of their own 
ons. intereſt, to live more quietly with their 
very family and neighbours, and amicably to 
p an refer their diſputes to Sir Charles's de- 
with ciſion. 
s of This amiable pair are not leſs highly 
have prized by the genteel families of their 
nu neighbourhood, who are ſure of finding in 
ever their houſe the moſt polite and chearful 
more hoſpitality, and in them a fund of good 
eek, ſenſe and good humour, with a conſtant 
2p to diſpoſition to promote every innocent plea- 
alled ſure. They are particularly the delight 
in 2 of all the young people, who confider them 
ends, as thei: patrons and their oracles, to whom 
own, Wl they always apply for advice and aſliſtance 
ing in any kind of diſtreſs, or in any ſcheme of 
e in. amuſement. 
nyer- Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are ſel- 
n are dom without ſome friends in the houſe 


im- with them — their ſtay in the country; 


ty, or but, as their m s are known, they are 
read never broken in upon by their gueſts, who 
(peat WW do not expect to ſee them till dinner-time, 
pub- except at the hour of prayer and of break- 
nated faſt, In their private walks or rides, they 
chi vſually viſit the cottages of the labouring 
ks poor, with all of whom they are perſonally 
s, and WY acquainted; and by the ſweetneſs and 
r pays friendiineſs of their manner, as well as by 
eren their beneficent actions, they ſo entirely 
om al BB poſeſs the hearts of theſe people, that they 
ch the are made the confidants of all their family 
thode grievances, and the caſuiſts to ſettle all 
on * their ſcruples of conſcience or difficulties 
Ir, „en conduct. By this method of converſing 


er. freely with them, they find out their dif- 


ane ferent characters and capacities, and often 
g wil ducover and apply to their own benefit, 
* © well as that of the perſon they diſtin» 
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iſh, talents, which would otherwiſe have 
n for ever loſt to the public. 

From this flight ſketch of their manner 
of living, can it be thought 22 
tice of virtue coſts them any great {acri- 
fices? Do they —_— to be the ſervarits 
of a hard maſter ?—It is true, they have not 
the amuſement of gaming, nor do they 
curſe themſelves in bitterneſs of foul, far 
loſing the fortune Providence had be- 
ſtowed upon them: they are not conti- 
nually in i nor ſtifled in 
crowded aſſemblies; nor are their hours 
conſumed in an infipid inte of un- 
meaning chat with hundreds of ine peo- 
ple who are perfectly indifferent to them; 

ut then, in return, the Being whom they 
ſerve indulges them in the beſt pleaſures 
of love, of friendſhip, of parental and 
family affection, of divine beneficence, and 
à piety, which chiefly conſiſts in joy ful 
acts of love and praile —not to mention 
the delights they derive from a taſte un- 
corrupted and ftill alive to natural plea- 
ſures; from the deauties of nature, and 
from — thoſe beauties joined with 
utility in the ſcenes around them; and 
above all, from that flow of ſpirits, which 
a life of activity, and the t exertion 
of right affections, naturally produce. 
Com their countenances with thoſe of 
the wretched ſlaves of the world, who are 
hourly complaining of fatigue, of liſtleſſ- 
neſs, diſtaſte, and vapours; and who, with 
faded cheeks and worn out conſtitutions, 
ſtill continue to haunt the ſcenes where 
once their vanity found gratification, bar 
where they now meet — with mortifi- 
cation and diſguſt; then tell me, which 
has choſen the happier plan, admitting for 
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a moment that no future penalty was an- 


nexed to a wrong choice? Liſten to the 
character that is given of. Sir Charles 
Worthy and his „wherever they are 
named, and then tell me, whether- even 
your idol, the world, 1s not more favourable 
to them than to you. a 
Perhaps it is vain to think of recalling 
thoſe whom long habits, and the eſtabliſt- 
ed tyranny of pride and vanity, have almoſt 
— from a. poſſibility of imitating 
uch patterns, and in whom the very deſire 
of amendment is extinguiſhed; but for 
thoſe who are now entering on the ſtage of 
life, and who have their parts to chooſe, 
how earneſtly could I wiſh for the ſpirit of 


perſuãſion for ſuch a warning voice 


as ſhould make itſelf heard amidſt all the 
4 847 


b 
gay buſtle that ſurrounds them! it ſhould 


cry to them without ceaſing, not to be led 
away by the crowd of fools, without know- 


ing whither they are going—not to ex- 
change real happineſs for the empty name 
of pleaſure—not to prefer faſhion to im- 
anortality—and, not to fancy it poſſible for 
them to-be innocent, and at the ſame time 
uſeleſs. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 106. Virtue Max's true Intereſt, 

I find myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpots 
ſurrounded every way by an immenſe un- 
known expanſion—Where am I ? What 
ſort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly 
accommodated, in every inſtance, to m 
convenience ? Is there no exceſs of cold, 
none of heat, to offend me ? Am I never 
annoyed by animals; either of my own 
kind, or a different ? Is every thing ſub- 
ſervient to me, as though I had ordered all 
myſelf ?—=No—nothing like it—the far - 
theſt from it poſſible.— The world appea 
not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone ?—lt does not. 
But is it not poſſible ſo to accommodate it, 
by my own particular induſtry? If to ac- 
commodate man and beaſt, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, tis not poſſi- 
ble—What conſequence then follows? or 
can there be any other than this—lf I ſeek 
an intereſt of my own, detached from that 
of others, I ſeek an intereſt which is chi- 
merical, and can never have exiſtence ? 

How then muſt I determine? Have I 
no intereſt at all?—If I have not, Iam a 
fool for ſtaying here. Tis a ſmoky houſe ; 
and the ſooner out of it the better, But 
why no intereſt.— Can I be contented 
with none, but one ſeparate and detached ? 
Is a ſociat intereſt, joined with others, ſuch 
an abſurdity as not to be admitted? The 
bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding 
animals, are enow to convince me, that the 
thing is ſomewhere at leaſt poſſible. How, 
then, am I aſſured tliat tis not equally true 
of man ?—Admit it; and what follows? 
If ſo, then honour and juſtice are my in- 
tereſt; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tues are my intereſt ; without ſome portion 
of which, not even thieves can maintain 
ſocie cy. a 

But, farther ftill—I ſtop not here—I 
purſue this ſocial intereſt, as far as I can 
trace my ſeveral relations. I paſs from 
my own ſtock, my own neighbourhood, 
my own nation, to the whole race of man- 
kind, as diſperſed throughout the earth. 

Am 1 not related to them all by the 
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mutual aids of commerce, by the per. 
intercourſe of arts and by 22 
3 * of which we all parci- 
; * x muſt have food and cloath. 
ing. — Without a proper genial 

I Inſtantly periſh.— Am I not = : 
this view, to the very earth itſelf? to the 
diſtant ſun, from whoſe beams I derive 


g be 
vigour ? to that ſtupendous courſe . | 
der of the infitiite hoſt of heaven, ne 0 
the times and ſeaſons ever uniformly paſs 4 
on? — Were this order once confounded, [ * 
could not probably ſurvive a moment; ſo tho 
abſolutely do I depend on this common | 

eneral welfare. „then, have I to fin 

o, but to enlarge virtue into piety? Not = 
only honour and jultice, and what I owe to ſacr 
man, is my intereſt; but gratitude alſo, and 
acquieſence, reſignation, adoration, and pref 
all I owe to this great polity, and its greater lem 
governor our common parent. ine 

Harris, repre 
$ 107, On Gratitude. | - x 
There is not a more pleaſing exerciſe be c. 
of the mind, than gratitude. to wr 
It is accompanied with ſuch inward deitie 
ſatis faction, that the duty is ſufficiently re- witho 
warded by the performance. It is not like ſur, 
the practice of many other virtues, difficult Th 
5 but attended with ſo much Uanit; 
pleaſure, that were there no poſitive com- I know! 
mand which enjoined it, nor any recom- Chr 
pence laid up for it hereafter—a generous WM co: 
mind would indulge in it, for the natural ich 
gratification that accompanies it. produt 
If gratitude is due from man to man- N 
how much more from man to his Maker? i 
— The Supreme Beiug does not only con- eine 
fer upon us thoſe bounties which p Ccliver 
more immediately from his hand, but eren 
thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us MW uch 
by others. Every bleſſing we enjoy, by te 
what means ſoever it may be derived upon Hun, 
us, is the gift of Him who is the great 
Author of good, and Father of mercies. 
If gratitude, when exerted towards one Bl” . 
another, naturally produces a, very plea. 
ſing ſenſation in the mind of a grateful Oma 
man; it exalts the ſoul into rapture, when bis 
it is employed on this great object of gra- H 
titude, on this beneficent Being, who has man | 
given us every thing we already polics, . pa: 
and from whom we expect every thing ve i 
yet hope for. | = 
Moit of the works of the Pagan poet ß. 
were either direct hymns of their deities 0 leet 


or tended indireQly to the celebration 
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iir reſpective attributes and perfectioꝝs. 

_ T are acquainted with the — 

of the Greek and Latin poets which are 

, fill extant, will, upon reflection, find this 
obſervation ſo true, that I ſhall not enlarge 

One would wonder that more 


' upon it. 
| of our Chriſtian poets have not turned 
their thoughts this way, eſpecially if we 
: conſider, that our idea of the Supreme 
e Being, is not only infinitely more great 
. and noble than could poſſibly enter into 
h the heart of a heathen, but filled with 
ls every thing that can raiſe the imagination, 
| and give an opportunity for the ſublimeſt 
lo thoughts and conceptions. 
mM Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was 
to finging an hymn to Diana, in which he 
ot celebrated her for her delight in human 
to jacrifices, and other inſtances of cruelty 
ſo, and revenge; upon which a poet who was 
nd preſent at this piece of devotion, and 
(er ſeems to have had a truer idea of the di- 
vine nature, told the votary, by way of 
| reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, 
te heartily wiſhed he might have a daugh- 
| ter of the ſame temper with the goddeſs 
eile he celebrated.—It was indeed impoſſible 
to write the praiſes of one of thoſe falſe 
ard deities, according to the Pagan creed, 
re- vitiout a mixture of impertinence and 
like abſurdity. 
cult The Jews, who before the time of Chriſ- 
uch nanny were the only people who had the 
om- brosledge of the true God, have ſet the 
om- Canan world an example how they 
rom cegat to employ this divine talent, of 
rural ich I am ſpeaking. As that nation 
produced men of great genius, without 
n ordering them as inſpired writers, they 
ker? e trantmitted to us many hymns and 
con- vine odes, which excel thoſe that are 
ceed Wc: ered down to us by the ancient 
even Ces and Romans, in the poetry as 
tO us cn as in the ſubject to which it is con- 
„ rcd. This, 1 think, might be eaſily 
wpon cen, if chere were occaſion fer it. 
Spectator. 


\ 108. Rel gien the Foundation of Content : 
an Allegory. 


Omar, the hermit of the mountain Au- 
bukabis, which riſes on the eaſt of Mecca, 
nd overiooks the city, found one evening 
man liting penſive and alone, within a 
bpaces of his cell. Omar regarded 
zh attention, and perceived that his 
were wild and haggard, and that his 
was leeble and emaciated: the man 


lcemed to gaze ſtedfaſtly on Omar; 
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but ſuch was the abſtraction of his mind, 
that his eye did not immediately take 
cognizance of its object. In the moment 
of recollection he ſtarted as from a dream, 
he covered his face in confuſion, and 
bowed himſelf to the ground. Son of 
affliction, ſaid Omar, Who art thou, 
and what is thy diſtreſs ?** «© My name, 
replied the ſtranger, “is Haſſan, and I 
am a native of this city: the Angel of ad- 


verſity has laid his hand upon me, and the 


wretch whom thine eye compaſſionates, 
thou canſt not deliver.“ To deliver thee,” 
ſaid Omar, belongs to Him only, from 
whom we ſhould receive with humility 
both good and evil: yet hide not thy hte 
from me; for the burthen which I cannot 
remove, I may at leaſt enable thee to 
ſuſtain.” Haſſan fixed his eyes upon the 
ground, and remained ſome time filent ; 
then fetching a deep ſigh, he looked up at 

the hermit, and thus complied with his re- 
queſt. 
It is now ſix years ſince our mighty lord 
the Caliph Almalic, whoſe memory be 
bleſſed, firſt came privately to worſhip in 
the temple of the holy city. The ble Eng 
which he petitioned of the prophet, as the 
prophet's vicegerent, he was diligent to 
diſpenſe: in the intervals of his devotion, 
therefore, he went about the city relieving 
diſtreſs and reſtraining oppreſſion: the 
widow ſmiled under his protection, and 
the weakneſs of age and infancy was ſuſ- 
tained by his bounty. I, who dreaded no 
evil but ſickneſs, and expected no good 
beyond the reward of my labour, was 
ſinging at my work, when Almalic entered 
my dwelling: He looked round with 2 
ſmile of complacency ; perceiving that 
though it was mean it was neat, and 
though I was poor I appeared to be con- 
tent. As his habit was that of a pilgrim, 
I haftened to receive him with ſuch hoſ- 
pitality as was in my power; and my 
chearfulneſs was rather increaſed than re- 
ſtrained by his preſence. After he had 
accepted iorae coffee, he aſked me many 
queſtions; and though by anſwers I 
always endeavoured to excite him to mirth, 
yet I perceived that he grew thoughtful, 
and eyed me with a placid but fixed at- 
tention. I ſuſpected that he had ſome 
knowledge of me, and therefore enquired 
his country and his name. © Haſſan,“ 
ſaid he, I have raiſed thy curioſity, and 
it ſhall be ſatisfied ; he who now talks with 
thee, is Almalic, the ſovereign of the 
faithful, whoſe ſeat is the throue of Me- 
G dina, 


dina, and whoſe commiſſion is from above.“ 
Theſe words ſtruck me dumb with aſto- 
niſhment, though I had ſome doubt of 
their truth: but Almalic, throwing back 
his garment, diſcovered the peculiarity of 
his veſt, and put the royal ſignet upon his 
finger. I then ſtarted up, and was about 
to proſtrate myſelf before him, but he pre- 
vented me: © Haffan,”” ſaid he, « forbear; 
thou art greater than I, and from thee [ 
have at once derived humility and wiſ- 
dom.” I anſwered, „Mock not thy ſer- 
vant, who is but as a worm before thee: 
life and death are in thy hand, and hap- 
pineſs and mifery are the daughters of 
thy will.“ „ Haſſan,” he . « can 
no otherwiſe give life or happineſs, than 
by not taking them away: thou art thy- 
ſelf beyond the reach of my bounty, and 
poſſeſſed of felicity . which I can neither 
communicate nor obtain. My influence 
over others, kills my boſom with perpetual 
ſolicitude and anxiety ; and yet my in- 
fluence over others extends only to their 
vices, whether [ would reward or puniſh. 
By the bow-ftring, I can repreſs violence 
and fraud; and by the delegation of 
power, I can transfer the inſatiable wiſhes 
of avarice and ambition from one object 
to another: but with reſpe& to virtue, I 
am impotent; if I could reward it, I would 
reward it in thee, Thou art content, and 
haſt therefore neither avarice nor ambition: 
to exalt thee, would deſtroy the ſimplicity 
of thy life, and diminiſh that happinets 
which I have no power either to encreaſe 
or to continue.“ 

He then roſe up, and commanding me 
not to diſcloſe his ſecret, departed. 

As ſoon as I recovered from the con- 
fuſion and aſtoniſhment in which the Ca- 
liph left me, I began to regret that my 
behaviour had intercepted his bounty; and 
accuſed that chearfulneſs of folly, which 
was the concomitant of poverty and 
labour. I now repined at the obſcurity 
of my ſtation, which my former inſenſi- 
bility had perpetuated: I neglected my 
labour, . I deſpiſed the reward; I 
ſpent the day in idleneſs, forming romantic 

rojects to recover the advantages which 
i had loft: and at night, inſtead of loſing 
myſelf in that ſweet and refreſhing fleep, 
from which I uſed to rife with new health, 
chearfulneſs, and vigour, I dreamt of 
fplendid habits and a numerous retinue, of 
gardens, palaces, eunuchs, and women, 
and waked only to regret the illuſions 
that had vaniſhed. My health was at 
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length impaired by the inquietude of 
mind ; I fold all my moveables for ſub. 
ſiſtence; and reſerved only a mattraz, 
upon which I ſometimes lay from one 
night to another. 

In the firſt moon of the following year, 
the Caliph came again to Mecca, with the 
ſame ſecrecy, and for the ſame purpoſe, 
He was willing once more to ſee the man, 
whom he conſidered as deriving felicity 
from himſelf. But he found me, not fing. 
ing at my work, ruddy with health, vind 
with chearfulneſs; but pale and dejected, 
ſitting on the ground, and chewing opium, 
which contributed to ſubſtitute the phan- 


toms of imagination for the realities of 5 
greatneſs, He entered with a kind of 5 
joyful impatience in his countenance, 50 
which, the moment he beheld me, was 11 
changed to a mixture of wonder and pity, IU 
I had often wiſhed for another opportunity, fo 
to addreſs the Ow yet I was con- ans 
founded at his preſence, and, throwing wh 
myſelf at his feet, I laid my hand upon 11 
my head, and was ſpeechleſs. © Haſſan,“ _ 


ſaid he, what canſt thou have loſt, whoſe of 
wealth was the labour of thine own hand; 


cun 
and what can have made thee ſad, the ther 
ſpring of whoſe joy was in thy own boſom? F 
What evil hath befallen thee ? Speax, hits | 
and if I can remove it, thou art happy.” lite, 
I was now encouraged to look up, and I ou 
replied, ** Let my Lord forgive the pre- Alm 
ſumption of his ſervant, who rather than H 
utter a falſchood, would be dumb for ever. the t 
I am become wretched by the lols ct ſome 
that which I never poſſeſſed: thou hat ton; 
raiſed wiſhes, which indeed I am no: 8 ny 
worthy thou ſhouldſt fatisfy ; but vir bee, 
ſhould it be thought, that he who wdv e 
happy in obſcurity and indigence, world tut! 
not have been rendered more happy by the ſt 
eminence and wealth?“ ><, 
When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Al- eln. 
malic ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpenle, bility 
and I continued proſtrate before him. ſpiſe 
« Haſſan,” faid he, *I perceive, not wi N yg, 
indignation but regret, that I miſtook 5 Wl i: 1; | 
character; I now diſcover avarice a Bl ivr me 
ambition in thy heart, which lay tor de tn 
only becauſe their objects were too remot Bl velled 
to rouſe them. I cannot therefore invel Wi ro: fl 
thee with authority, becauſe I would e |; 
ſubject my people to oppreſſion ; and - Ihe re 
cauſe I would not be compelled to pany tte ple 
thee for crimes which I firſt enabled ter |. 
to commit. But as I have taken fron bud, 
thee that which I cannot reſtore, 1 74 durt in 
leaſt gratify the wiſhes that I excited, 4 Oma 
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thy heart accuſe me of injuſtice, and thou 
continue ſtill a ſtranger to thyſelf. Ariſe, 
therefore, and follow me.“ — I ſprung 
{om the ground as it were with the wings 
cf an eagle, I kiſſed the hem of his gar- 
ment in an extaſy of gratitude and joy; 


ie «ad when I went out of my houſe, my 
$ heart leaped as if I had eſcaped from the 
n, den of a lion. I followed Almalic to the 
ty cataranſera in which he lodged; and after 
8 he had fulfilled his vows, be took me with 
1 him to Medina. He gave me an apart- 
ed, ment in the ſeraglio; 1 was attended by 
m, is own ſervants; my proviſions were ſent 
an- from his own table; I received every 
of week a ſum from his treaſury, which ex- 
of ceeded the molt romantic of my expecta- 
ce, tions. But I ſoon diſcovered, that no 
was cainty was fo taſteful, as the food to which 
Ny. l:bour procured an appetite; no ſlumbers 
nity , ſo ſweet, as thoſe which wearineſs invited; 
on · and no time ſo well enjoyed, as that in 
ring which diligence is expecting its reward. 
ypon | remembered theſe enjoyments with re- 
an,” gret; and while I was ſighing in the midſt 
hole of ſuperfluities, which though they en- 
and; cumbered life, yet I could not give up, 
, the they were ſuddenly taken away. 

ſom? Almalic, in the midſt of the glory of 
peak, 15 Kingdom, and in the full vigour of his 


Pye" life, expired ſuddenly in the bath: ſach 


nd | thou knoweſt was the deſtiny which the 

pre- Almighty had written upon his head. 

than His ſon Aububekir, who ſucceeded to 

ever. Wl the throng, was incenſed againſt me, by 

oſs 0! Wh ſome wha regarded me at once with con- 

u halt WY tempt and envy ; he ſuddenly withdrew 
ns penſion, and commanded that I ſhould 


be expelled the palace; a command which 
my enemies executed with ſo much rigour, 
tit within twelve hours J found myſelf in 
luc ſireets of Medina, indigent and friend- 
«tz, expoſed to hunger and derifion, with 


h, Al- all the habits of luxury, and all the ſenſi- 
ſpenic, I bility of pride. O! let not thy heart de- 
> hin- I bie me, thou whom experience has not 

a tupht, that it is miſery to loſe that which 


is not happineſs to poſſeſs. O! that 
tur me thus leſlon had not been written on 
lhe tablets of Providence! I have tra- 
rel!ed from Medina to Mecca; but I can- 
ot dy from myſelf, How different are 
de ſtates in which I have been placed! 
ie remembrance of both is bitter! for 
the pleaſures of neither can return, Haſ- 
111 having thus ended his ſtory, ſmote his 
bands together; and looking upward, 


ut into tears. 
Omar, having waited till this agony was 
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paſt, went to him, and taking him by the 
hand, . My ſon,“ ſaid he, more is yet 
in thy power than A'malic could give, or 
Aububekir take away. The leſſon of thy 
life the prophet has in mercy appointed me 
to explain. 
« Thou waſt once content with poverty 
and labour, only becauſe they were become 
habitual, and eaſe and affluence were 
placed beyond thy hope; for when eaſe 
and affluence approached thee, thou waſt 
content with poverty and labour no more. 
That which then became the object, was 
alſo the bound of thy hope; and he, whoſe 
utmolt hope is diſappointed, muſt inevita- 
bly be wretched. If thy ſupreme deſire 
had been the delights of pazadiſe, and 
thou hadſt believed that by the tenor of 
thy life theſe delights had been ſecured, 
as more could not have been given thee, 
thou wouldit not have regretted that leſs 
was not offered. The content which was 
once enjoyed, was but the lethargy of ſoul ; 
and the diſtreſs which is now ſuffered, will 
but quicken it to action. Depart, there- 
fore, and be thankful for all things ; put 
thy truſt in Him, who alone can gratif 
the wiſh of reaſon, and ſatisfy thy ſoul wi 
good; fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
compariſon of which the world is as the 
drop of the bucket, and the duſt of the ba- 
lance. Return, my ſon, to thy labour; thy 
food ſhall be again taſteful, and thy reſt 
ſhall be ſweet; to thy content alſo will be 
added ſtability, when it depends not _ 
that which is poſſeſſed upon earth, but 
upon that which is expected in Heaven.“ 
Haſſan, upon whoſe mind the Angel of 
inſtruction impreſſed the counſel of Omar, 
haſtened to proſtrate himſelf in the temple 
of the Prophet. Peace dawned upon 
mind like the radiance of the morning : 
he returned to his labour with chenrfulneBs 
his devotion became fervent and habitual ; 
and the latter days of Haſſan were hap- 
pier than the firſt. Adventurer. 


$ 109. Bad company — meaning of the phraſe 
different claſſes of bad any—ill 
cheſen company—what is meant by keeping 
bad ceompany—the danger of it, from our 
aptneſs to imitate and catch the manners of 
others==from the great power and foree of 
cuſftom=—from cur bad inclinations. 1 


« Evil communication, ſays the text, 
« corrupts good manners.” The aſſer- 
tion 1s general, and no doubt all people 
ſuffer from ſuch communication; but above 
all, 1 minds of youth will ſuffer; which 

- aro 


* 
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are yet unformed, unprincipled, unfur- 
2 and ready to receive any impreſ- 
On. 

But before we conſider the danger of 
keeping bad company, let us firſt {ee the 
meaning of the phraſe. 

In the phraſe of the world, _- com- 
pany means faſhienable people. Their 
ſtations in life, not their morals, are con- 
ſidered: and he, who aſſociates wich ſuch, 
though they ſet him the example of break- 
ing every commandment of the decalogue, 
is ſtill ſaid to keep good company.—I 
ſhould wiſh you to fix another meaning to 
the expreſſion ; agd to conſider vice in the 
ſame deteſtable light, in whatever com- 
pany it is found; nay, to conſider all com- 
pany in which it is found, be their ſtation 
what it will, as bad company. 

The three following claſſes will perhaps 
include the greateſt part of thole, who, 
deſerve this appellation. 4 

In the firſt, I ſhould rank all who endea- 
vour to deſtroy the principles of Chriſ- 
tianity — who jeſt upon Scripture—talk 
blaſphemy—and treat revelation with con- 
tempt. 

A ſecand claſs of bad company are thoſe, 
who have a tendency to deitroy in us the, 
principles of common honeſty and inte- 
griiy. Under this head we may rank 
gameſters of every denomination ; and the 
low and infamous characters of every pro- 
feſſion. 

A third claſs of bad company, and ſuch 
as are commonly moſt dangerous to youth, 
includes the long catalogue *6f men of 
pleaſure. In whatever way they follow 
the call of appetite, they have equally a 
tendency to corrupt the purity of the 
mind. 

Beſides theſe three claſſes, whom we 
may call bad company, there are others 
who come under the denomination of ill- 
choſen company: trifling, inſipid charac- 
ters of every kind ; who follow no buſineſs 
—are led by no ideas of improvement— 
but ſpend their time in diſſipation and folly 
—whoſe higheſt praiſe it is, that they are 
only not vicious.—With none of theſe, a 
ſerious man would wiſh his ſon to keep 
company. 

It may be aſked what is meant by keep- 
ing bad company? The world abounds 
with characters of this kind: they meet us 
In every place; and if we keep company 
at all, it is impoſſible to avoid keeping 
company with ſuch perſons, 


See this ſubject treated more at large in an anonymous pamphlet, on the employment of tim: 
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It is true, if we were determined never 
to have any commerce with bad men, we 
muſt, as the apoſtle remarks, « altogether 
go out of the world.” By keeping bad 
company, therefore, is not meant a caſua! 
intercourſe with them, on occaſion of by. 
ſineſs, or as they accidentally fall in our 
way; but having an inclination to corſort 
with them—complying with that inclina- 
tion—ſeeking their company, when we 
might avoid it—entering into their parties 
Hand making them the companions of our 
choice, Mixing with them occationally, 
cannot be avoided. 

The danger of keeping bad company, 
ariſes principally from our aptneſs to imi- 
tate and catch the manners and ſentiments 
of others—from the power of cuſtom— 
from our own bad inclinations—and from 
the pains taken by the bad to corrupt usꝰ. 

In our earlieſt youth, the contagion of 
manners is obſervable. In the boy, yet 
incapable of having any thing inſtilled into 
him, we eaſily diſcover from his firſt ac. 
tions, and rude attempts at language, the 
kind of perſons with whom he has been 
brought up: we (ee the early ſpring of a 
civilized education, or the firſt wild ſhoots 
of ruſticity. 

As he enters farther into life, his be- 
haviour, manners, and converſation, all 
take their caſt from the company he k 
Obſerve the peaſant, and the man of edu- 
cation; the difference is ſtriking. And 
yet God hath beſtowed equal Wlents on 
each, The only difference is, they have 
been thrown into different ſcenes of life; 
and have had commerce with perſons of 
different ſtations. 

Nor are manners and behaviour more 
eaſily caught, than opinions, and prin- 
ciples. In childhood and youth, we na- 
turally adopt the ſentiments of thoſe about 
us. And as we advance in life, how few 
of us think for ourſelves? How many 0: 
us are ſatisfied with taking our opinions at 
ſecond hand ? 

The great power and force of cuſton 
forms another argument againſt keeping 
bad company, However ſeriouſly di. 
poſed we may be; and however ſhocked 
at the firſt approaches — vice; this _ 
ing appearance goes off, upon an intimac 
with 2 Cuſſont will ſoon render the mol 
diſguſtful thing familiar. And this 15 E. 
deed a kind proviſion of nature, to render 
labour, and toil, and danger, which are the 
lot of man, more eaſy to him. The n 
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foldier, who trembles at the firſt encounter, 

becomes a hardy veteran in a few cam- 
paigns. Habit renders danger familiar, 
"7 of courſe indifferent to him. 

But habit, which is intended for our 
good, may, like other kind appointments 
of nature, be converted into a miſchief. 
The well diſpoſed youth, entering firſt into 
bad company, is ſhocked at what he hears, 
and what he ſees. The good principles, 
which he had imbibgd, ring in his ears an 
alarming leſſon againſt the wickedneſs of 
his companions. But, alas! this ſenſibi- 
liry is but cf a day's continuance. The 


4 next jovial meeting makes the horrid pic- 
1 ture of yeſterday more eaſily endured. 
* Virtue is ſoon thought a ſevere rule; the 
1 goſpel, an inconvenient reſtraint: a few 
" pangs of conſcience now and then interrupt 
of his pleaſures; and whiſper to hum, that he 
jet once had better thoughts : but even theſe 
to by degrees die away; and he who at firſt 
. was ſhocked even at the appearance of 
the vice, is formed by cuſtom. into a (why 4 
een leader of vicious pleaſures— perhaps 1 
2 an abandoned tempter to vice.— 80 ea 
0⁰ fully ſhould we oppoſe thgfirſt approaches 
of fin ! fo vigilant ſhould We be againſt fo 
be. iuidious an enemy! 
al Our own bad inclinations form another 
| argument againſt bad company. We have 
= ſo many patlions and appetites to govern; 
And ſo many bad propenſities of different kinds 
0 to watch, that, amidſt ſuch a variety of 
* enemies within, we ought at leaſt to be on 
life; our guard again(t thoſe without. The breaſt 
s of een of a good man is repreſented in ſcrip- 
ture, and experienced in fact, to be in a 
noe late of warfare, His vicious inclinations 
rin. are continually drawing him one way; 
na- ile his virtue is making efforts another. 
bout And if the ſeriptures repreſent this as the 


caſe even of a good man, whoſe paſſions, it 
yen be imagined, are become in ſome de- 


ns at gree cool, and temperate, and who has 

made ſome progreſs in a virtuous courſe ; 
atom hat may we ſuppoſe to be the danger of 
eping raw unexperienced youth, whoſe paſſions 
d- WY = appetites are violent and ſeducing, and 


vhoſe mind is in a till leſs confirmed Rate ? 
cis his part ſurely to keep out of the way 
o temptation; and to give his bad incli- 
rau ons as little room as poluplc to acquire 
new ſtrength, | Gilpin. 


} 1109. Ridicule one of the chief arts 75 cor- 
Fipticrt—bad company injures our charac- 
firs, as well as manner.—preſumption the 
Sererunner of ruia =. be advantages of goed. 
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company equal to the diſadvantages of bad 


cautions in forming intimacies. 


Theſe arguments againſt keeping bad 
— till is — 
ſtrength, if we conſider farther, the great 
pains taken by the bad to corrupt others. 
It is a very true, but lamentable fact, in 
the hiſtory of human nature, that bad men 
take more pains to corrupt their own ſpe- 


cies, than virtuous men do to reform them, 
Hence tho bees arts, that ſhow of 
friendſhip, Mat appearance of 


ret 
edneſs, with which the profligate ſeducer 
endeavours to lure the aeary youth; and 
at the ſame time, yielding to his inclina- 
tions, ſeems to follow rather than to lead 
him. Many are the arts of theſe corrup- 
ters; but their principal art is ridicule, By 
is they endeavour to laugh out of coun- 
ce all the better principles of their 
wavering proſelyte; and make bim think 
contemptibly of thoſe, whom he formerly 
reſpected; by this they ſtifle the ingenuous 
bluſh, and finally deſtroy all ſenſe of ſhame. 
Their cauſe is below argument. They 
aim not therefore at reaſoning. Raillery 
is the weapon they employ; and who is 
here, that hath the Readineſs to hear per- 
ſons and things, whatever reverence he 
may have had for them, the ſubject of 
continual ridicule, without loſing that reve. , 
rence by degrees? - 
Having thus conſidered what principally 
makes vad company dangerous, I ſhall juſt 
add, that en were your morals in no 
danger from ſuch intercourſe, your cha- 
raters would infaliibly ſuffer. The word 
will always judge of you by your compa- 
nions: and nobody will ſuppoſe, that a 
youth of virtuous principles himſelf, can 
poſſibly form a connection with a pro- 
fligate. | 
in reply to the danger ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from bad company, perhaps the youth ma 
ſay, he is ſo firm in his own opinions, 15 
_ in his principles, that he thinks him- 
ſelf ſecure; and need not reſtrain himſelf 
from the moſt unreſerved converſation, 
Alas! this ſecurity is the very brink of 
the precipice: nor hath vice in her whole 
train a more dangerous enemy to you, than 
preſumption. Caution, ever awake to dan- 
ger, is a guard againſt it. But ſecurity 
lays every guard alleep. “ Let him who 
thinketh he ſtandeth,”” faith the apoſtle, 
« take heed, leſt he fall.” Even an apoſ- 
tle himſelf did fall, by t! inking that he 
ſtood ſecure. « Though I ſhould die with 
©: WEY thee,” 


thee,” ſaid St. Peter to his maſter, “yet 
will I not deny thee.” That very night, 
notwithſtanding this boaſted ſecurity, he 
repeated the crime three ſeveral times. 
And can we ſuppoſe, that preſumption, 
which occaſioned an apoſtle's Hal. ſhall not 
ruin un — ned. youth? The ſtory 
is recorded for our inſtruction; and ſhould 
be a ſtanding leſſon againſt preſuming upon 
our own ſtrength. 

In concluſion, ſuch as the dangers are, 
which ariſe from bad company, {uch are 
the advantages, which accrue from good. 
We imitate, and,catch the manners and 
ſentiments of good men, as we do of bad. 
Cuſtom, which renders vice leſs a defor- 
mity, renders virtue more lovely, Good 
examples have a force beyond inſtruction, 
and warm us into emulation beyond pre- 
cept; while the countenance and conver; 
tion of virtuous men encourage, and ara 
out into action every kindred diſpoſition of 
our hearts. 

| Beſides, as a ſenſe of ſhame often pre- 
vents our doing a right thing in bad com- 
pany ; it operates in the ſame way in pre- 
venting our doing a wrong one in good. 


cannot, without a kind of dithonour, draw 
back, 

It is not poſſible, indeed, for a youth, yet 
unfurniſhed with knowledge (which fits him 
for good company) to chuſe his compa- 
nions as he pleaſes. A youth muſt have 
ſomething peculiarly attractive, to qualify 
him ſor the acquaintance of men of elta- 
bliſhed reputation. What he has to do, is, 
at all events, to avoid bad company; and 
to endeavour, by improving his mind and 
marals, to qualify himſelf tor the beſt. 
Fappy is that youth, who, upon his en- 
trance into the world, can chuſe his com- 
pany with diſcretion. There is ofien in 
vice, a gaiety, an unreſerve, a freedom of 
manners, waich are apt at ſight to engage 
the unwary: while virtue, on the other 
hand, is often modeſt, reſerved, diſſident, 
backward, and eaſily diſconcerted. That 


may cover a very corrupt heart: and this 
aukwardneſs, however unpleaſing, may 
veil a thouſand virtues. Suffer not your 
mind, therefore, to be eaſily either engaged, 
Or diſguſted at firſt light, Form your in- 
timacies with reſerve: and if drawn una- 
wares into an acquaintance you diſapprove, 
immediately retreat. Cpen not your hearts 
to every profeſſion of fricadſup. They, 
whoſe friendſhip is worth accepting, are, as 
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Our character becomes a pledge; and we 


you oughr to be, reſerved in offering it, 
Chuſe your companions, not merely for 
the ſake of a few outward accompliſhments 
—for the idle pleaſure of ſpending an 
agreeable hour ; = mark their diſpoſition 
to virtue or vice; and, as much as poſſible, 
chuſe thoſe for * companions, whom 
you ſee others reſpect: always remember. 
ing, that upon the choice of your company 
depends in a great meqſure the ſacccſs of 
all you have learned; the hopes of your 
friends; your future characters in life ; and, 
what you ought above all other things tg 
value, the purity of your hearts. 


Gilpin. 


$ 111. Religion the beſt and only Support in 
Gaſes of real Streſs, 

There are no principles but thoſe of re. 
ligion to be depended on in caſes of real 
ſtreſs; and theſe are able to encounter the 
worſt emergencies; and to bear us up un- 
der all the changes and changes to which 
our lite is ſubject. 

onſider then what virtue the very firſt 
Fon of religion has, and how wonder. 
fully it is conduct ta this end: That there 
is a God, a powerful, a wiſe and good Be- 
ing, who firſt made the world, and continue: 
to govern it by whoſe goodneſs all things 
are defigned—and by whoſe providence all 
things are conducted to bring about the 
greateſt and beſt ends. The ſorrowful and 
penſive wretch that was giving way to bis 
misfortunes, and mournfully ſinking under 
them, the moment this doctrine comes in 
to his aid, huſh& all his complaints—and 
thus ſpeaks comfort to his foul," It is 
the Lord, let him do what ſcemeth him 
good. Without his direction, I know that 
no evil can befal me,. without his permil- 
ſion, that no power can hurt m2;—1t 1s 
impoſlible a Being ſo wiſe ſhould miſtake 
my happineſs —or that a _ ſo good 
ſaould contradict it.— If he has denied me 
riches or other advantages — perhaps he 
foreſees the gratifying my wiſhes would 
undo me, and by my own abuſe of them 


freedom of manners, however engaging, » be | params to my ruin, lf he has de. 
nie 


me the requeſt of children—or in bis 
providence has thought fit to take them 
from me—how can 1 ſay whether he has 
not dealt kindly with me, and only taten 
that away which he foreſaw would embitter 
and ſhorten my days lt does ſo to thou- 
ſands, where the diſobedience of a thank- 
leſs child has brought down the parent 
grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. Has 


he vitted me with ſickneſs, parent. © 
0 


other diſappointments ? — can I ſay, but 
theſe are bleſſings in diſguiſe?— o many 
diferent expreſſions of his care and con- 
cern to diſentangle my thoughts from this 
world, and fix them upon another—ano- 
ther, a better world beyond this!“ — This 
thought opens a new face of hope and con- 
{lation to the unfortunate:—and as the 
perſuation of a Providence reconciles him 
to the evils he has ſuffered, —this proſpect 
of a future life gives him ſtrength to de- 
{iſe them, and eſteem the light afflictions of 
this life, as they are, not worthy to be com- 
pared to what is reſerved for him here- 
alter. 

Things are great or ſmall by compa- 
riſon—and he who looks no further than 
this world, and balances the accounts of 
his joys and ſufferings from that conſide- 
ration, finds all his furrows enlarged, and 
at the cloſe of them will be apt to look 
back, and caſt the ſame ſad reflection upon 
the whole, which the Patriarch did to Pha- 
roah, „“ That few and evil had been the 
days of his pilgrimage.” But let him lift 
up his eyes towards heaven, and ſted faſtiy 
behold the life and immortality of a future 
fate, —he then wipes away all tears from 
off his eyes for ever; like the exiled cap- 
tive, big with the hopes that he is return- 
ing home, he feels not the weight of his 
chains, or counts the days of his captivity; 
but looks forward with rapture towards the 
country where his heart is fled before, 

Theſe are the aids which religion offers 
us towards the regulation of our Grit under 
the evils of life, but like great cordials, 
they are ſeldom uſed but on great occur- 
tences. In the lefſer evils of life, we ſeem 
to ſtand unguarded—and our peace and 
contentment are overthrown, and our hap- 
pineſs broke in upon, by a little impatience 
ct ſpirit, under the croſs and outward acci- 
dents we meet with, Theſe ſtand unpro- 
viced for, and we neglect them as we do 
the ſlighter indiſpoſitions of the body 
ich we think not worth treating ſeriouſly, 
and ſo leave them to nature. In good ha- 
bits of the body, this may do,—and I 
would gladly believe, there are ſuch good 
babits of the temp-*, ſach a complexional 
eaſe and health of heart, as may often ſave 
the patient much medicine. We are till 
to conſider, chat however ſuch good frames 
of mind are got, they are worth preſerving 
by all tules: Patience and contentment.— 
Wach like the treaſure hid in the field for 
Vuch a man ſold all he had to purchaſe— 
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is of that price, that it cannot be had at 
too great a purchaſe ; ſinee without it, the 
beft condition of life cannot make us hap- 
py ; and with it, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
be miſerable even in the worſt. 

Sterue's Sermons, 


$ x12. Ridicule dangerous to Morality and 
Religion. 


The unbounded freedom and licentiouſ- 
neſs of raillery and ridicule, is become of 
late years ſo faſhionable among us, and hath 
already been attended with ſuch fatal and 
deſtructive conſequences, as to give a rea- 
ſonable alarm to all friends of virtue. 
Writers have roſe up within this laſt cen- 
tury, who have endeavoured to blend and 
confound the colours of good and evil, to 
laugh us out of our religion, and undermine 
the very foundations of morality, The 
character of the Scoffer hath, by an un- 
accountable favour and indulgence, met 
not only with pardon, but approbation, and 
hath therefore been almoſt univerſally 
ſought after and admired. Ridicule hath 
been called (and this for no other reaſon 
but becauſe Lord Shafteſbury told us ſo) 
the teſt of truth, and, as ſuch, has been ap- 
plied indiſcriminately to every ſubject. 

But in oppoſition to all the puny fol- 
lowers of Shatteſbury and Bolingbroke, 
all the laughing moraliſts of the laſt age, 
and all the ſneering ſatyriſts of this, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to declare, that I look on ndi- 
cule as an oppreſſive and arbitrary tyrant, 
who like death throws down all diſtinction; 

lind to the charms of virtue, and deaf to 
the complaints of truth; a bloody Moloch, 
who delights in human ſacrifice; who loves 
to feed on the fleſh of the poor, and ta 
drink the tear of the afflicted; who dou- 
bles the weight of poverty by ſcorn and 
laughter, and throws the poiſon of con- 
tempt into the cup of diſtreſs to embitter 
the draught. 

Truth, ſay the Shafteſburians, cannot 
poſſibly be an object of ridicule, and therr - 
fore cannot ſuffer by it: — to which the 
anſwer is extremely obvious: Truth, naked, 


undiſguiſed, cannot, we will acknowledge 


with them, be ridiculed; but Truth, like 
every thing elſe, may be miſrepreſented : 
it is the buſineſs of ridicule therefore to 
diſguiſe her; to dreſs her up in a ſtrange 
and fantaſtic habit; and when this is art- 
fully performed, it is no wonder that the 

crowd ſhould ſmile at her deform.ty. 
The nobleſt philoſopher and the beſt 
G 4 * moraliſt 
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moraliſt in the heathen world, the great 
and immortal Socrates, fell a ſacrifice to 
this pernicious talent: ridicule firſt miſre- 
preſented, and afterwards deſtroyed him: 


the deluded multitude condemned him, not 


for what he was, but for what he appeared 
to be, an enemy to the religion of his 
country. a 

The folly and depravity of mankind 
will always furniſh out a ſuthcient fund for 
ridicule; and when we conſider how vaſt 
and ſpacious a field the little ſcene of hu- 
man life affords for malice and ill- nature, 
we ſhall not ſo much wonder to ſee the 
lover of ridicule rejoicing in it. Here he 
has always an opportunity of gratifying 
his pride, and ſatiating his malevolence : 
from the frailties and ablurditics of others, 
he forms a wreath to adorn his own brow z 
gathers together, with all his art, the fail- 
ings and imperfections of others, and offers 
them up a ſacriiice to ſelf. love. The low- 
eſt and moit abandoned of mankind can 
ridicule the molt exalted beings; thoſe who 
never could boaſt of their own perfec- 
tion, 
Nor raiſe _ thoughts beyond the earth they 

reac 

Even theſe ban cenſure, thoſe can dare deride 
A Bacon's avarice, or a Tully's pride. 


It were well indeed for mankind, if ri- 
dicule would confine itſelf to the frailties 
and imperſections of human nature, and 
not extend its baleful influence over the 
few good qualities and perfections of it: 
but there is not perhaps a virtue to be 
named, which may not, by the medium 
through which it is ſeen, be diſtorted into a 
vice. The glais of ridicule reſlects things 
not only darkly, but faiſely alſo; it always 
diſcolours the objects before it ventures, to 
repreſent them to us. Ihe pureſt inetal, 
by the mixture of a baſe alloy, ſhall ſeem 
changed to the meaneſt. Ridicule, in the 
ſame manner, will cloath prudence in the 

arb of avarice, call courage raſhneſs, and 
rand good-nature with the name of pro- 
digality; will laugh at the compaſſionate 
man for his weakneſs, the ſerious man for 
his preciſeneſs, and the pious man for his 
hypocrity. ; 

Modeſty is one of virtue's beſt ſupports; 
and it 1s obſervable, that wherever this 
amiable quality is molt eminently conſpi- 
cuous, ridicule is always ready to attack 
and overthrow it. The man of wit and 
humcur is never ſo happy as when he can 


raiie the bluſh of ingenuous merit, or ſtamp 


the marks of deformity and guilt on the 
features of innocence and beauty, Thus 
may our perfections conſpire to render us 
both unhappy and contemptible ! 

The lover of ridicule will, no doubt, 
plead in the defence of it, that his deſign 
1s to reclaim and reform mankind ; that he 
is liſted in the ſervice of Virtue, and en. 
gaged in the cauſe of Truth but I will 
venture to aſſure him, that the allies he 
boaſts of diſclaim his friendſhip and deſpiſe 
his aſliſtance. Truth deſires no ſuch {ol- 
dier to fight under his banner ; Virtue wants 
no ſuch advocate to plead for her. As it 
is generally exerciſed, it is too great a pu- 
nithment for ſmall faults, too liglit and in- 
conſiderable for great ones: the little foi- 
bles and blemiſhes of a character deſerve 
rather pity than contempt; the more atro- 
cious crimes call for hatred and abhor- 
rence. Thus, we ſee, that in one caſe the 
medicine operates too powerfully, and in 
the other is of no effect. 

I might take this opportunity to add, 
that ridicule is not always contented wita 
ravaging and deſtroying the worics of man, 
but boldly and impioully attacks thoſe of 
God; enters even into the ſanctuary, and 
prophanes the temple of the Moſt High. 
A late noble writer has made ule of it 0 
aſperſe the characters and deſtroy the vali- 
dity of the writers of both the Old and 
New Teſlament; and to change the ſo- 
lemn truths of Chriſtianity into matter of 
mirth and laughter. The books of Moſes 
are called by him fables and tales, fit only 
for the amuſement of children: and St. 
Paul is treated by him as an enthuſiaſt, an 
idiot, and an avowed enemy to that reli- 
gion which he profeſſed. One would not 
{urely think that there was any thing in 
Chriſtianity ſo ludicrous as to raiſe laugh- 
ter, or to excite contempt 3 but on the 
contrarv, that the nature of its precepts, 
and its own intrinſic excellence, would at 
leaſt have ſecured it from ſuch indigni- 
ties. 

Nothing gives us a higher opinion of 
thoſe ancient heathens whom our modern 
bigots are ſo apt to deſpiſe, than that air of 
piety and devotion which runs through al 
their writings; and though the Pagan the- 
ology was full of abſurdities and Lacoabi- 
tencies, which the more reſined ſpirits a. 
mong their poets and philoſophers molt 
have doubtleis deſpiſed, rejected, and con- 
temned ; ſuch was their re. pect and vene- 
ration for the eſtabliſhed religion of ther 
country, ſuch their regard to decency and 


ſeriouſueſs, 
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feriouſneſs, ſuch their modeſty and diffi- 


Jonce in affairs of ſo much weight and im- 

dance, that we very ſeldom meet with 
je1t er ridicale on ſubjocts which they held 
thu* (acr-d ad re: eaab.e. 


, . . 

1 The privilege of publicly laughing at 
: religion, and tae prof-flion of it, of mak- 
s joo the jaws of God, ind the great con- 
{ cerns «f eternity, che objects of mirth and 
e ridiculc, was re{erved for more enlightened 
e 28; and denied the more pioas heathens, 
- to r-1-& diſgrace and ignominy on the 
ts Ciniſhan ara. - 


it It path indeed been the fate of the 
1. bel and pureſt religion. in the world, to 
i. bene th» jeſt of fools; and not only, 
1. with its Divine Founder, to be ſcourged 
e and perſecuted, but with him to be mock- 
o- el an! ſpit at, trampled on and deſpiſed. 
r. Bur to conuder the dreadful conſequences 
he of vidio ule on thts occaſion, will better be- 
in come the divine than eſſayiſt; to him 
ther»tore | ſhall refer it, and conclude 
d. this effay by obſ-rving, that after all the 
th :d-(erved encomiums folavithly beſtowed 
in, on tuis chi d of wit and malice, fo univer- 
of ly approved and admired, I know of no 
nd ſ*r7ice the pernicious talent of ridicule can 
ph, be of, un'cls it be to raiſe the b.uſh of mo- 
10 C-ty, and put virtue out of countenance; 
li. toe ance the miſeries of the wretched, 
nd aud poiſon the feaſt of happineſs; to inſult 
ſo- Nan, affront God; to make us, in ſhort, 
of WT 6:t-tul to our fellow creatures, uneaſy to 
ſes 0.ri ly-s, and highly diipleaſing to the 
nly Amighty. Smollet. 
jo $113. O Prodigality. 
hi. It is the fate of a'moſt every paſſion, 
dot nnen it has paiſ-d the bounds which nature 
in preicri2es, to counteract its own purpoſe. 
ph- much rage hinders the warrior from 
the c cumipeQion 3 and too much eagerneſs 
pts, G profit hurts tae credit of the trader. Too 
at ach ardour takes away from the lover 
Dis tat eafinets of addreſs with which ladies 
e deligated. Thus extravagance, though 
| of cictated by vanity, and incited by volup- 
erm tuouſneſs, ſeldom procures ultimately either 


r of P?'ute or pleaſure, 


all t praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the cha- 
he- neter of thoſe from whom it is received, 
ü tle ſatis faction will be given to the ſpend- 
2. uritby the encomiums which he purchaſes. 
gutt er uno are they that animate him in his 


clone but young men, thoughtleſs and 
endongd like himſelf, unacquainted with 
on which the wiſdom of nations has im- 
pretes the ſtamp of excellence, and de- 
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void alike of knowledge and of virtue? By 
whom is his profuſion praiſed, but by 
wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes; Syrens that entice him 
to ſhipwreck; and Cyclops that are gaping 
to devour him ? 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe 
virtue, can give value to his opinion, looks 
with ſcorn or pity (neither of which can 
afford much gratification to pride) on him 
whom the panders of luxury have drawn 
into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he ſees parcelled out among the different 
miniſters of folly, and about to be torn to 
pieces by tailors and jockies, vintners and 
attornies; who at once rob and ridicule + 
him, and who are ſecretly triumphing over 
his weakneſs, when they preſent new in- 
citements to his appetite, and heighten his 
defires by counterfeited applauſe. 

Such 1s the praiſe that is purchaſed 
prodigality. Even when it is yet not dii- 
covered to be fale, it is the praiſe only of 


thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleaſe, and 5 £2 


tereſt ; mengwho live by the riots which 
they enggurage, and who know, that when ,/ 
ever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhall loſe 
their power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, if 
they could laſt, might the cravings of va- 
nity, which is ſeldom very delicate, be ſa- 
tisked: but the time is always haſtening 


forward, when this triumph, poor as it is, 


ſha!l vaniſh, and when thoſe who now ſur- 
round him with obſequiouſneſs and compli- 
ments, fawn among his equipage, and ani- 
mate his riots, ſhall turn upon him with in- 
ſolence, and reproach him with the vices 
promoted by themſelves. KH 
And as little pretenſions the man, 
who ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vici- 


ous expences, to greater degrees of plea. 


ſure than are obtained by others, To make 2 
any happineſs ſincere, it is neceſſary that: 
we believe it to be laſting; ſince whatever 
we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger of loſing, 
muſt be enjoyed with ſolicitude and unea- 
fineſs, and the more value we ſet u its 
the more muſt the preſent poſſeſſion bole 7 
bittered. How can he, then, be envied far! / 
his felicity, who knows that its continua 
cannot be expected, and who is conicious f 
that a very ſhort time will give him, up to 
the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be borne, as he has given way to more 
exceſſes, wantoned in greater abundance,q. 
and indulged his appetite with more pro- 
fuſenefs. * 

It appears evident, that fyugality is ne- 

Y | a ceſſary 


whoſe ſincerity is corrnpted by their in- 11 
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ceſſary even to compleat the pleaſure of ex- 
pence; for it may be generally remarked 
of thoſe who ſquander what they know their 
fortune not ſuthcient to allow, that in their 
moſt jovial expence there always breaks 
out ſome proot of diſcontent and impa- 
tiencs; they either ſcatter with a kind of 
wild deſperation and affected laviſhneſs, as 
criminals brave the gallows when they con- 
not eſcape it; or pay their money with a 
you anxiety, and endeayour at once to 
pend idly, and to fave meanly; having 
neither firmneſs to deny their paſſions, nor 
courage to gratify them, they murmur at 
their own enjoyments, and poiſon the bowl 
of pleaſure by reflection on the coſt. 

Among theſe men there is often the vo- 
ciferation of merriment, but very ſeldom 
the tranquillity of chearfulneſs; they in- 
flame their imaginations to a kind of mo- 
mentary jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot ; and conſider it as the firſt buſineſs of 
the night to flupify recollection, and lay 
that reaſon aſleep, which diſturbs their 
gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
ruin. 

But this poor broken ſatis faction is of 
ſhort continuance, and muſt be expiated by 
a long ſeries of miſery and regret. In a 
Mort time the creditor grows impatient, 
the laſt acre is ſold, the paſſions and ap- 
petites ſtill contunue their tyranny, with in- 
ceſſant calls for their uſual gratiſications; 
and the remainder of liſe paſſes away in 
vain repentance, or impotent deſire. 


Rambler. 


© 114. On Honmur, 


Every principle that is a motive to good 
actions ought to be encouraged, ſince men 
are of ſo EFereut a make, that the ſame 
principle does not work equally upon all 
minds. Wnat ſome men are prompted to 
by conſcience, duty, or religion, which are 
only different names for the ſame thing, 
others are prompted to by honour. 

The fend: of honour is of ſo fine and de- 
licate a nature, that it is only to be met 
with in minds which are naturally noble, 
or in ſuch as have been cultivated by great 
examples, or a refined education. 'This 
eſſay therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe, 
who by means of any of theſe advantages 
are, or ought to be, actuated by this glo- 
nous principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than 
a principle of action, when it is miſunder- 
ſtood, I ſhall conſider honour with reſpect 
10 three ſorts of men. Firſt of all, with 

x 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
regard to thoſe who have a right notlon of 


it, Secondly, with regard to thoſe why 
have a miſtaken notion of it, And thirdly, 
with regard to thoſe who treat it as chime, 
rical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the firſt place, true honour, though i; 
be a different principle from religion, i 
that which — the ſame effects. The * 
lines of action, though drawn from dif- a 
ferent parts, terminate in the ſame point, 0 
Religion embraces virtue as it is enjoined 64 
by the laws of God ; honour, as it is grace. 
ful and ornamental to human nature, The 
religious man fears, the man of honour 
ſcorns, to do an yl action. The latter con- * 
ſiders vice as ſomething that is beneath 
him; the other, as ſomething that is offen. 
five to the Divine Being; the one, as what 
is unbecoming ; the > bby as what is for. ine 
bidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural % 
and genuine language of a man of honour, 
when he declares © that were there no Ged 
to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not commit mak 
it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and n 


vile a nature.“ bono 
I ſhall conclude this head with the de. In 
ſcripticn of honour in the part of young 


Juba; | 


Honour's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 

That aids and ſtrengthens virtue when 8% 
meets her, 

And imitates her actions where ſhe is net; 

It ought not to be ſported with. Care, 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſider 
thoſe, who have miſtaken notions of honour, 
And theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing 
to themſelves for a point of honour, which 
is contrary either to the laws of God, ot 
of their country; who think it more bo- 
nourable to revenge, than to ow 1 an in- 


jury; who make no ſcruple of telling 2 oe 

lye, but would put any man to death that ve 1; 
accuſes them of it; who are more careful ſar nat 
to guard their reputation by their courage Miſunlep; 
than by their virtue, 'True fortitude 15 it- Icule 
deed ſo becoming in human nature, that he eam 
who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name 0 tre 
a man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much re to 
abuſe this notion, that they place the whoie WP: not 
idea of honour in a kind of brutal courage; Mie ta] 
by which means we have had many among en, m 
us, who have called themſelves men of ho» ties, 
nour, that would have been a diſgrace n ea!th 

a gibbet. In a word, the man who fac! «y ug 
fices any duty of a reaſonable creature 9 8p: : bly, 
a prevailing mode or faſhion ; who look WW: ive; 

upon any thing as honourable that 15 dil- r . 


pleaſing to his dialen or deftrutive o 6 
cicty 
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9 ruiciple to the practice ot fume virtues, 
7 aud not of others, is by no means to be 
b reckoned among true men of honour, 
Timogenes was a lively initance of one ac- 
it tuned by tate honour. Timogenes would 
1 nile at a man's jeft who ridiculed his Ma- 
he ber al d at tac {ame time run a man through 
if. we body that ſpoke TT of his friend. 11 
nt, mogenes would have {corned to have be- 
ed tra edi a ſecret that was intruſted with him, 
e. though the fate of his country depended 
he upon the diſcovery of it. Timogenes took 
Dur away the life of a young fellow in a duel, 
on- ſor havioo ſpoken ul of Belinda, a lady 
ach wem he himtelH hid ſeduced in her youth, 
en- and betra; into want and ignominy. Lo 
hat cloſe ho character, Timogenes, after hay- 
or- ing rain d ſeveral poor tradeſmen's fami- 
ural les wio had truſted him, {old his eftate to 
dur, ſyisty 14> creditors; hut, Ike a man of ho- 
zod WW rur, diſpeted of all the money he could 
mit make of 1t, in paying off his play debts, or, 
din t peak in his own language, his debts of 
honour, 
de. In the third place, we are to conſider 
ne oe perſons, who treat this principle as 
chimerical, and turn it into ridicule, Men 
10 are profeſſedly of no honour, are of a 
on, rote proſligate and abandoned nature than 
en & ere thoſe who are actuated by falſe no- 
tons of it; as there is more hope of an 
ot; lerctic than of an atheiſt. Thelſe-ſons of 
in confider honour, with old Syphax 
ider Ne play before-mentioned, as a fine ima- 
novr, ary notion that leads aſtray young un- 


c 
thing ebericnced men, and draws them into real 
muchicis, while they are engaged in the 
partuit of a ſhadow, Theſe are generally 
perlons who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, “ are 
worn and hackneyed in the ways of men;“ 


ng 4 20e imaginations are grown callous, and 
n that Nawe log al thoſe delicate ſentiments which 
areful are natural to minds that are innocent and 
urage unvepraved, Such old battered miſcreants 


1 cule every thing as romantic, that comes 


at he WW! competition with their preſent intereſt; 
me 0! eat thoſe perſons as viſionaries, who 
much Wc: re to land up, in a corrupt age, for what 


4 not its immediate reward joined to it. 
ue talents, intereſt, or experience of ſuch 
der, make them very often uſeful in all 
paiiies, and at all times. But whatever 
alta and dignities they may arrive at, 
iy ought to conſider, that every one ſtands 


ace i1 
(acti- 
re i0 
looks 
is di- 
to ſo· 
et 


ves at the temple of honour by any 
der Way than through that of virtue. 


6 2 blot in the annals of his country, who - 


gr 
$ 115. On Medefty. 


I know no two words that have been 
more abuſed by the different and wrong 
interpretations, which are put upon them, 
than theſe two, Modeſty and Aſſurance. 
To fax ſuch a one is a modeſt man, ſame- 
times indacd paſſe; for a good character; 
but at preſent is very often uſed to ſignify 
a ſheepiſh, awkward fellow, who has nei- 
ther good · breeding, politeneſs, nor any 
knowledge of the world, 

Again: A man of aſſurance, though at 
firſt it only denoted a perſon of a free and 
open carriage, is now very uſually Wee 
to a profligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and mo- 
rality without a bluſh. 

I ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this eſ. 
ſay, to reſtore theſe words to their true 
meaning, to prevent the idea of Modeſty 
from beiug confounded with that of Sheep- 
iſnneſs, and to hinder Impudence from 
paſling for Aſſurance. 

If I was put to define Modeſty, I would 
call it, The reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, either when a man has committed an 
action for which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he is expoſed to the cenſure of 
others. 

For this reaſon, a man, truly modeſt, is 
as much ſo when he is alone as in com- 
pany; and as ſubject to a bluſh in his clo- 
— as when the eyes of multitudes are upon 

im. 

I do not remember to have met with any 
inſtance of modeſty with which I am ſo 
well pleaſed, as that celebrated one of the 
— Prince, whoſe father, being a tri- 

utary king to the Romans, had ſeveral 
complaints laid againſt him before the je- 
nate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor of his ſub- 
jets. The Prince went to Rome to de- 
fend his father; but coming iato the ſe- 
nate, and hearing a multitude of crimes 
proved upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when it 
came to his turn to ſpeak, that he was unable 
to utter a word. The ſtory telis us, that 
the fathers were more moved at this inſtance 
of modeſty and ingenuity, than they could 
have been by the molt pathetic oration; 
and, in ſhort, pardoned the guilty father 
for this early promiſe of virtue in the ſon. - 

I take Aſſurance to be, The faculty of 

fefling a man's ſelf, or of ſaying and do- 
ing indifferent things without any uneaſi- 
neſs or emotion in the mind. That which * 


enerally gives a man affurance, is a mo= 7 


erate knowledge of the world; but _ i 
5 7 


_ ; 


| 
1 
| 
: 
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all, a mind fixed and Aster uined in itſelr 


to do nothing againſt the rules of honour - 


and decency, An open and aſſured beha- 
viour 1s the natural conſequence of ſuch' a 
reſolution. A man thus armed, if his words 
or actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
retires within himſelf, and from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes force 
enough to deſpiſe the liitle cenſures of ig- 
norance or malice. 

Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage 
in himſelf the modeſty and aſſurance I have 
here mentioned. 

A man without aſſurance is liable to be 
made uneaſy by the folly or ill-nature of 
every one he converſes with. A man with- 
out modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour 
and virtue. 

It 15 more than probable, that the Prince 
above-mentioned poſſeſſed both thoſe qua- 
lifications in a very eminent degree. With- 
out aſſurance, he would never have under- 
taken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly in the world; without modeſty, he 
would have pleaded the cauſe he had taken 
upon him, though it had appeared ever ſo 
ſcandalous. | 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain that 
modeſty and aſſurance are both amiable, 
and may very well meet in the ſame per- 
fon. When they are thus mixed and blend- 
ed together, they compoſe what we endea- 
your to expreſs, when we ſay, a modeſt aſ- 
ſurance; by which we underſtand, the juſt 
mean between baſhfulneſs and impudence. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as 
the ſame man may be both model and aſ- 
ſured, ſo it is alſo poſſible for the ſame per® 
fon to be both impudent and baſhful. 

We have frequent inſtances of this odd 
kind of mixture in people of depraved minds 
and mean education; who, though they are 
not able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce 
a ſentence without confulion, can volunta- 
rily commit the greateſt villainies or moſt 
indecent actions. | 

Such a perſon ſeems to have made a re- 
ſolution to do ill, even in ſpite of himſelf, 
and in defiance of all thoſe checks and re- 
ſtraints his temper and complexion ſeem to 
have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I wonld endeavour to 
eſtabliſh this maxim, That the practice of 
virtue is the moſt 2 method to give a 
man a becoming aſſurance in his words and 
actions. Guilt always ſceks to ſhelter it- 
ſelf in one of the extremes; and is ſome- 
times attended with both, SpeX#ator. 


\ 


friendſhip; as, indeed, what ſubjeR is there, 


$ 116. On diſintereſted Frienaſbiß. 


I am informed that certain Greek writes 
(Philoſophers, it ſeems, in the opinion 
their countrymen) have advanced fans 
very extraordinary poſitions relating ty 


which theſe ſubtle geniuſes have not tor. 
tured with their ſophiſtry ? 

The authors to whom IL refer, diſſuade 
their diſciples from entering into any ſtrong 
attachments, as unavoidably creating ſuper. 


numerary diſquiztudes to thoſe who engage tO 
in them ; and, as every man has more than * 
ſufficient to call forth his ſolicitude in the ng 
courſe of his own affairs, it is a weakneſ⸗ and 
they contend, anxiouſly to involve himſel be 

in the concerns of others. They recom. dug 
mend it alſo, in all connections of this kind, ng! 
to hold the bands of union extremely looſe; may 


ſo as always to have it in one's power to 
ftraiten or relax them, as circumſtances and 


ſituations ſhall render moſt expedient. They with 
add, as a capital article of their do&rine, of ſc 
that * to live exempt from cares, is an ef- = 
ſential ingredient to conſtitute human hay. ou 

ineſs: but an ingredient, however, which Lice 
— who voluntarily diſtreſſes himſelf with _ 


cares in which he has no neceſſary and 
perſonal intereſt, muſt never hope to pc 
ſeſs.“ 

I have been told likewife, that there is 
another ſet of pretended philoſophers, of 


the ſame country, whoſe tenets, concerning R.. 
this ſubjeR, are of a ill more illiberal al N 
ungenerous _ * _ eb 
he propoſition they attempt to eRadind, 3 

is, hag Fiendſhip 15 an affair of ſelf-in- 3 
tereſt entirely, and that the proper moute , Io 
for engaging in it, is, not in order to g. Wn. 
tify the Find and benevolent affections, bu e a x 
for the benefit of that aſſiſtance and {up- — * 
port which is to be derived from the con. ma ; 
neRion.” Accordingly they aſſert, that _ 
thoſe perſons are molt diſpoſed to have re- . r py 
courſe to auxiliary alliances of this kind, dich | 
who are leaſt qualified by nature, or for- wn 
tune, to depend upon their own ftrengi | th 
and powers: the weaker ſex, for inftancy he f 
being generally more inclined to EF. = ay 
friendſhips, than the male part of ou oe 4 
ſpecies; and thoſe who are depreſt by u. 8 


digence, or labouring under misfortunes 
than the wealthy and the proſperous. 
Excellent and obliging ſages, theſe, = 
doubtedly ! To ftrike out the friendly a. 
fections from the moral world, would 
like extinguiſhing the ſun in the _ 


* 
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each of them being the ſource of the beſt 
and moſt grateful ſatisfactions that Hea- 
ven has conferred on the ſons of men. 
But I ſhould be glad to know what the 
real value of this boaſted exemption from 


** care, which they promiſe their diſciples, 
ons jullly amounts to? an exemption flatter- 
*. ing to ſe!f-love, I confeſs; but which, upon 

many occurrences in human life, ſhould 
* be rejected with the utmoſt diſdain. For 
ons nothing, ſurely, can be more inconſiſtent 


with a well-poiſed and manly ſpirit, than 
to decline engaging in- any laudable ac- 
tion, or to be diſcouraged from perſever- 
ing in it, by an apprehenſion of the trouble 
and ſohcitude with which it may probabl 

be attended. Virtue herſelf, indeed, 


__ ought to be totally renounced, if it be 
d right to avoid every poſlible means that 
ov. WY ay be productive of uneaſineſs: for who, 
* that is actuated by her principles, can ob- 
er ſerve the conduct of an oppoſite character, 
[hey vichout being affected with ſome degree 
* of ſecret diſſatisfaction? Are not the juſt, 
\ of, ade brave, and the good, neceſſarily ex- 
hay- poſed to the diſagreeable emotions of diſ- 
hich le and averſion, when they reſpectively 
wth meet with inſtances of fraud, of cowardice, 
cr of villainy? It is an eſſential pro- 
pol. per of every well conſtituted mind, to be 


affected with pain, or pleaſure, according 
to the nature of thoſe moral appearances 
that preſent themſelves to obſervation. 

If ſenſibility, therefore, be not incom- 
patible with true wiſdom (and it ſurely is 
rot, ualeſs we ſuppoſe that philoſophy 
dcadens every finer feeling of our nature) 
what juſt reaſon can be af ned, why the 
ſympathetic ſufferings which may reſult 
from friendſhip, ſhould be a ſufficient in- 
ducement for baniſhing that generous af- 
tection from the human breaſt? Extin- 
guiſh all emotions of the heart, and what 
citterence will remain, I do not ſay be- 
tween man and brute, but between man 
and a mere inanimate clod? Away then 
ita thoſe auſtere philoſophers, who re- 
reſent virtue as hank the ſoul againſt 
all the ſofter impreſſions of humanity ! 
de fact, certainly, is much otherwiſe: a 
ruly good man is, upon many occaſions, 
Kremely ſuſceptible of tender ſentiments ; 
ad his heart expands with joy, or flirinks 
ith ſorrow, as good or ill fortune accom- 
panies his friend, Upon the whole, then, 
may fairly be concluded, that, as in the 
ale of virtue, ſo in that of friendſhip, 
dole painful ſenſations, which may ſome- 
mes be produced by the one, as well as 
e other, are equally 4nſufficient 
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for excluding either of them from 
taking poſſeſſion of our boſoms. 

They who inſiſt that © utility is the firſt 
and prevailing motive, which induces man- 
kind to enter into particular friendſhips,” 
appear to me to diveſt the aſſociation of 
its moſt amiable and engaging principle. 
For, to a mind rightly diſpoſed, it is not ſo 
much the benefits received, as the affec- 
tionate zeal from which they flow, that 
gives them their beſt and moſt valuable 
recommendation. It is fo far indeed from 
being verified by fact, that a ſenſe of our 
wants is the original cauſe of forming theſe 
amicable alliances; that, on the contrary, 
it is obſervable, that none have been more 
diſtinguiſhed in their friendſhips than thoſe 
whoſe power and opulence, but, above -all, 
whoſe ſuperior virtue (a much firmer ſup- 
port) have raiſed them above every ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of others. | 

The true diſtinction, then, in this queſ- 
tion is, that “although friendſhip is cer- 
tainly productive of utility, yet utility is 
not the primary motive of friendſhip.“ 
Thoſe ſelfiſh ſenſualiſts, therefore, who, 
lulled in the lap of luxury, preſume to 
maintain the reverſe, have ſurely no claim 
to attention; as they are neither qualified by 
reflection, nor experience, to be competent 
judges of the ſubje& 

Good Gods ! is there a man upon the 
face of the earth, who would deliberately 
accept of all the weath and all the af- 
fluence this world can beſtow, if offered to 
him upon the ſevere terms of his being, 
unconnected with a ſingle mortal whom he 
could love, or by whom he ſhould be be- 
loved? This would be to lead the wretch- 
ed life of a deteſted tyrant, who, amidſt 
perpetual ſuſpicions and alarms, paſſes his 
miſerable days a ſtranger to every tender * 
ſentiment, and utterly precluded from the 
heart-felt ſatisfactions of friendſhip. 


Melmoth's Tranſlation of Cicero's Elias. 


$ 117. The Art of Happineſs. 


Almoſt every object that 124 our 
notice has E deight and its dark fide, 
He who habituates himſelf to look at the 
diſpleaſing fide, will ſour his difpokition, 
— conſequently impair his happineſs; 
while he, who conſtantly beholds it on the 
bright ſide, inſenſibly meliorates his tem- 

r, and, in conſequence of it, improves 
bis own happineſs, and the happineſs of 
all about him. 

Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends, 

They xx” 
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They are, both of them, women in years, 
and alike in birth, fortune, education, and 
accompliſhments. They were originally 
alike in temper too; but, by different ma- 
nagement, are grown the reverſe of each 
other, Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to 
look only on the dark fide of every object. 
If a new poem or play makes its appear- 
ance, with a thouſand brilliancies, and but 
one or two blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſeims 
over the paſſages that ſhould give her plea- 
ſure, — dwells upon thoſe only that fill 
her with diſlike.— If you ſhew her a very 
excellent portrait, ſhe locks at ſome part 
of the drapery which has been neglected, 
or to a hand or finger which has been left 
unfiniſhed, —Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great neatneſs and 
elegancy; but, if you take a walk with her 
in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but blights 
and ſtorms, of ſnails and caterpillars, and 
how impoſſible it is to keep it from the 
litter of falling leaves and worm-Caiſts,- 
If you fit down' in one of her temples, to 
enjoy a delightful proſpect, ſhe obſerves 
to you, that there 1s too much wood, or too 
little water; that the day is too ſunny, or 
too gloomy ; that it is ſultry, or windy; 
and finiſhes with a long harangue upon 
the wretchedneſs of our climate.—When 
= return with her to the company, in 
ope of a little chearful converſatic, ſhe 
caſts a gloom over all, by giving you the 
hiſtory of her own bad health, or of ſome 
melancholy accident that has befallen one 
of her daughter's children. Thus ſhe in- 
ſenſibly oſs her own ſpirits, and the ſpi- 
rits of all around her; and, at laſt, diſ- 
covers, ſhe knows not why, that her triends 
are grave. 
Meliſſa is the reverſe of all this. By 
conſtantly habituating herſelf to look only 
on the bright fide of objects, ſhe preſerves 
a perpctual chearfulneſs in herſelf, which, 
by a kind of happy contagion, ſhe com- 
municates to all about her. If any miſ- 
fortune has. befallen her, ſhe conſiders it 
might have been worſe, and is thankful to 
- Providence for an eſcape. She rejoices 

in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportunity 
of knowing herielf ; and in ſociety, be- 
cauſe ſhe can communicate the happineſs 
ſhe enjoys. She oppoſes every man's vir- 
tues to his failings, and can find out ſome- 
thing to cheriſh and applaud in the very 
worlt of her acquaintance, She opens 
every book with a deſire to be entertained 
or inſtructed, and therefcre ſeldom miſſes 
what ſhe locks for. Walk with ber, 


; 
ou 
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nience. 


though it be on a heath or a common, af 
ſhe will diſcover numberleſs beauties, m. 
obſerved before, in the hulls, the dales, the 
brooms, brakes, and the variegated flower 
of weeds and poppies. She enjoys even 
change of weather and of ſeaſon, as briny. 
ing with it ſomething of health or conve. 
In converſation, it is a rule with 
her, never to ſtart a ſubject that leads 9 
any thing gloomy or diſagreeable. Yoy 
therefore never hear her repeating her 
own grievances, or thoſe of her reiph. 
bours, or (what is worſt of all) their fauly 
and imperfections. If any thing of the 
latter kind be mentioned in her hearing, 
ſhe has the addreſs to turn it into enter. 
tainment, by changing the moſt odiow 
railing into a pleaſant raillery, Thay 
Meliſſa, like the bee, gathers honey from 
every weed; while Arachne, like the ſpi- 
der, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt flower: 
The conſequence is, that, of two tempen 
once very nearly allied, the one 1s ever 
ſour and diſſatisfied, the other always gay 
and chearful; the one ſpreads an uni- 
verſal gloom, the other a continual ſun- 
ſhine, 

There is nothing more worthy of or 
attention, than this art of happineſs. In 
converſation, as well as life, happineſs very 
often depends upon the _— incidents, 
The taking notice of the badneſs of the 
weather, a north-eaſt-wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling circumſtance of 
the diſagreeable kind, ſhall inſenſibly rob 
a whole 1 of its good-humour, aud 
fling every member of it into the vapours 
If, therefore, we would be happy in our- 
ſelves, and are defirous of communicating 
that happineſs to all about ds, theſe minu- 
tiæ of converſation ought carefully to be 
attended to. The brightneſs of the ky, 
the lengthening of the day, the increab 
ing verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of 
any little piece of good news, or whaterd 
carries with it the moſt diſtant glimpſe ef 
joy, ſhall frequently be the patent of! 
ſocial and happy converſation. Good 
manners exact from us this regard to ov! 
company. The clown may repine at tht 
ſunſhine that ripens the harveſt, becaut 
his turnips are burnt up by it; but t 
man of refinement will extract pleaſur 
from the thunder-ftorm to which he is el. 
poſed, by remarking on the plenty and 
refreſhment which may be expected fron 
the ſucceeding ſhower. 

Thus does politeneſs, as well as * 
ſenſe, direct us to look at every object ® 
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jeht ſide; and, by thus acting, we 
8 — improve both. By this prac- 


i, that Klelitta is become the wiſeſt 
1 and beſt-bred woman livings and by this 
practice, may every perſon arrive at that 
4 do reeableneſs of temper, of which the 
z racural and never- failing fruit is Happi- 
th nets, Harris. 

6 118, Happineſs is founded in Rectitude 
" of Condut?. 

y All men purſue Good, and would be 
It happy, if they knew how: not happy for 
the minutes, and miſerable for hours; but 
ne, happy, if poſſible, through every part of 


their exiſtence. Either, therefore, there is 
a good of this ſteady, durable kind, or 
there is none. If none, then all good muſt 
be tranſient and uncertain ; and if fo, an 


om 
ſpi- object of the loweſt value, which. can little 
ers, delerve either our attention or inquiry. 
pen But if there be a better good, ſuch a good 
ever az we are ſeeking; like every other thing, 
92 it muſt be derived from ſome cauſe; and 
uli. that cauſe muſt be either external, internal, 
ſun⸗ or mixed; in as much as, except theſe 
three, there is no other poſſible. Now a 
' our WW i-ady, durable good cannot be derived 
In from an external cauſe ; by reaſon, all de- 
very rived from externals muſt fluctuate as they 
ents fluftuate, By the ſame rule, not from a 
f the mixture of the two; becauſe the part 
ach WW which is external will proportionably de- 
ce of WY (iroy its eſſence. What then remains but 
7 rob the cauſe internal; the very cauſe which 
„une have ſuppoſed, when we place the So- 
Yours, rercion Good in Mind —in Rectitude of 
 our- Conduct? Ibid. 
— 5 119. The Choice of Hercules. 
to be Vuen Hercules was in that part of his 
e fy, outa, in which it was natural for him to 
creal. nder what courſe of life he ought to 
val of WY purtuc, he one day retired into a deſert, 
nteru ers the filence and ſolitude of the place 
pſe of “ much favoured his meditations. As 
of 1 WI as muſing on his preſent condition, 
Good. very much perplexed in himſelf on the 
to oute 0f life he ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two 
at the men, of a larger ſtature than ordinary, 
ecauk =D roaching towards him. One of them 
at the Eda very noble air, and graceful deport- 
nent; her beauty was natural and eaſy, 
is e. er perſon clean and unſpotted, her eyes 
towards the ground with an agreeable 


relerve, her motzon and behaviour full of 
modeſty, and her raiment as white as ſnow. 
de other had a great deal of health and 
koridneis in her countenance, which ſhe 
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had helped with an artificial white and red 
and ſhe endeavoured to appear more grace- 
ful than ordinary in her mien, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſtures. 
She had a wonderful confidence and aſ- 
ſurance in her looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her dreſs, that ſhe thought were 
the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to 
advantage. She caſt her eyes upon her- 
ſelf, then turned them on thoſe that were * 
preſent, to ſee how they hked her, and 
often looked on the figure ſhe made in 
her own ſhadow. Upon her nearer ap. 
roach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before the 

Wer lady, who came forward with a re- 
gular, compoſed carriage, and running up 
to him, accoſted him after the following 
manner: 

« My dear Hercules,“ ſays ſhe, « I 
find you are very much divided in your 
thoughts upon the way of life that you 
ought to chuſe : be my friend, and follow 
me; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of 
pleaſure, and out of the reach of pain, 
and remove you from all the noiſe and 
diſquietude of buſineſs, The affairs of 
either war or peace ſhall have no power 
to diſturb you. Your whole employment 
ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and to 
entertain every ſenſe with its proper gra- 
tiſications. Sumptuous tables, beds of 
roſes, clouds of perfumes, concerts of 
muſic, crowds of beauties, are all in rea- 
dineſs to receive you. Come along with 
me into this region of delights, this world 
of pleaſure, and bid farewel for ever to 
care, to pain, to buſineſs.” Hercules 
hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
deſired to know her name: to which the 
anſwered, « My friends, and thoſe who 
are well acquainted with me, call me 
Happineſs; but my enemies, and thoſe 
who would injure my reputation, have 
given me the name of Pleaſure.” 

By this time the other lady was come 
up, who addreſſed herſelf to the young 
hero in a very different manner“ Her- 
cules,“ ſays ſhe, « I offer myſelf to you, 
becauſe I know you are deſcended from 
the Gods, and give proofs of that deſcent, ' 
by your love to virtue, and application to 
the ſtudies proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain, -both for 
yourſelf and me, an immortal reputation., 
But before I invite you into my ſociety 
and friendſhip, I will be open and fincere 
with you; and muſt lay this doun as an 
eſtabliſhed truth, that there is nothi 
truly valuable, which can be 2 
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taken pleaſures ; while they are hoarding reſtraint of our appetites, and the govern- 


by thoſe who are young. In a word, my from the ſame ſource all thoſe vices pres 
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without pains and labour. The Gods |, © * ö 
have ſet a price upon every real and noble Letters on the Choice of Coma 
pleaſure, If you would gain the favour r 
of the Deity, you mult be at the pains of $120. LETTER I. 
worſhipping him; if the friendſhip of good Sta, 110 
men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if As you are now no longer under che 
you would be honoured by your country, eye of either a parent, or a govetnor, but 
ou muſt take care to ſerve it: in ſhort, waolly at liberty to act according to your 
xf you would be eminent in war or peace, own inclinations; pour friends cantiot be 
vou muſt become maſter of all the quali- without their fears, on your account; 
fications that can make you ſo, Iheſe they cannot but have ſome unealy appre- 
are the only terms and conditions upon henſions, leſt the very bad men, with 
which I can propoſe happineſs.”” whom you may converſe, ihould be able 
The Goddeſs of Pleaſure here broke in to efface thoſe principles, which ſo much 
upon her diſcourſe : * You ſee,” ſaid the, care was taken at tirſt to imprint, und has 
Hercules, by lier own confeſſion, the way been ſince to preſerve, in uu. 
to her pleaſures is long and difticultz The intimacy, in wnich I have, for 
whereas that which I propoſe is ſhort and many years, lived with your family/ſuf- 
eaſy.” „ Alas!” ſaid the other lady, fers me not to be otherwile” than u Hare 
whoſe viſage glowed with paſlion, made of their concern, on this occaſion; "and 
up of ſcorn and pity, © what are the plea- you will permit me, as ſuch, to lay betore 
ſures you prope © To eat before you, you thoſe coniiderations, which, while they 
are hungry, drink before you are athirſt, thew you your danger, ands excite 
ſleep before you are tired; to gratify ap- caution, may not be without their uſe in 
tes before they are raiſed, and raiſe promoting your ſafety. c 
tuch appetites as nature never planted. 'That it ſhould be the endeavour of or 
You never heard the moſt delicious muſic, parents, to give us juſt apprehenſions of 
which is the praiſe of one's-ſelf; nor ſaw things, as ſoon as we are capable of te. 
the moſt beautiful object, which is the ceiving them; and, in our earlier years, 
work of one's own hands. Your votaries to ſtock our minds with uſeful trutis— 
paſs away their youth in a dream of miſ- accuſtom us to the uſe of our reaſon, the 


up anguiſh, torment, and remorſe, for old ment of our paſſions, is a point, on which, Wl - 
age. a 1 believe, all are agreed, :whoſe opiniom da 
« As for me, I am the friend of Gods, about it you would think of any conſe» Sea 
and of good men; an agreeable com- quence. 
panion to the artizan ; an houſhold guar- From a negle& in theſe particulars, you 
dian to the fathers of families; a patron. ſee ſo many of one ſex, as much Girls at 
and protector of ſervants ; an aſſociate in Sixty, as they were at Sixteen=their fol- Wl Pr 
all true and generous friendſhips. The lies only varied—their purſuits; though "4.9 
banquets of my votaries are never coſtly, differently, yer equally; trifling 3 and you . © 
but always delicious; for none eat or drink thence, likewiſe, find near as many of the 

at them, who are not invited by hunger other ſex, Boys in their advanced years 
and thirſt. Their ſlumbers are ſound, and fond of feathers and toys in their riperags 
their wakings chearful. My young men as they were in their childhood-—living u 
bave the pleaſure of hearing themſelves little to any of the purpoſes of Reaiotj Hz, 
praiſed by thoſe who are in years; and when it has gained its full ſrength, as they g 
thoſe who are in years, of being honoured did when it was weakeſt. And, indeed 


followers are favoured by the Gods, be- cced, which mot diſturb and diſtreſs de . date 
loved by their acquaintance, eſteemed by world. I'S 

their country, and, after the cloſe of their When no pains are taken to correct ou 
labours, honoured by poſterity.“ bad inclinations, before they become cn. 
We know, by the life of this memorable firmed and fixed in us; they acquire, & 
hero, to which of theſe two ladies he gave length, that power over us, from ald 
up his heart; and, I believe, every one we have the worſt to fear We give way _y 
who reads this, will do him the juſtice ro em in the inſtances where we fee plainth 
approve his choice, Tatler, © how grievouſly we muſt ſuffer by our com- 


ee know not how to reſiſt them, 
notwithflanding the obvious ruin which 


m. 
- don't ſay, that a right education will be 
25 beneficial, as a wrong one is hurtful : the 
very beſt may be diſappointed of its pro- 
per effects. f 

Though the tree you ſet be put into an 
excellent ſoil, and trained and pruned by 
the fkilfulleſt hand; you are not, however, 
ſure of its thriving : vermin may deſtroy 
all your hopes from it. 

When the utmoſt care has been taken to 
ſend a young man into the world well 
principled, and fully appriſcd of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of a religious and virtuous life; 
he is, yet, far from being temptation proof 
—he even then may fall, may fall into 
the worſt both of principles and practices; 
and he is very likely to do ſo, in the place 
where you are, if he will affociate with 
thoſe who ſpeak as freely as they act; and 
who ſeem to think, that their underſtand- 
ing would be leſs advantageouſly ſhewn, 
were they not to uſe it in defence of their 
vices. | 

That we 2 by our compa- 
ny, is a truth me proverbial. The 
ends we he ve to ſerve may, indeed, occa- 
fion us to be often with the perſons, whom 
we by no means reſemble ; or, the place, 
in which we are ſettled, keeping us at a 
great diſtance from others, if we will con- 
rerſe at all, it muſt be with ſome, whoſe 
manners we leaſt approve, But when we 
have our choice—when no valuable intereſt 
1s promoted 1 aſſociating with the cor- 
rupt=-when, it we like the company of 
the wife and confiderate, we may have it; 
wat we then court the one, and ſhun the 
other, ſeems as full a » as we can well 
give, that, if we avoid vice, it is not from 
the ſenſe we have of the amiableneſs of 
virtue. 

Had 1 a large collection of books, and 
pever looked into any that treated on 
grave and uſeful ſubjects, that would con- 
ibute to make me wiſer or better ; but 
cok thoſe frequently, and thoſe only, into 
ads, that would raiſe my laughter, 
© that would merely amuſe me, or that 
ould give me looſe and impure ideas, or 
dat inculcated atheiſtical or ſceptical no- 
ons, or that were filled with ſcurrility and 
wective, and therefore could only ſerve 
o gratify my ſpleen and ill-nature; they, 
bo knew this to be my practice, muſt, 
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us: each, then, taking his turn in 
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certainly, form a very unfavorable opi- 


nion of my capacity, or of my morals. If 
nature had given me a good underſtanding, 


and much of my time paſſed in reading : 
were I to read nothing but what was tri- 
fling, it would ſpoil that underſtanding, it 


would make me a Trifler: and though 
formed with commendable diſpoſitions, or 
with none very blameable ; yet if my fa- 
wvourite authors were—ſuch as encoura 
me to make the moſt of the preſent hour; 
not to look beyond it, to taſte every plea- 
ſure that offered itſelf, to forego no ad- 
vantage, that I could obtain—juch as gave 
vice nothing to fear, nor virtue any thing 
to hope, in a future ſtate ; you would not, 
I am fure, pronounce otherwiſe of thoſe 
writers, than that they would hurt my na- 
tural diſpoſition, and carry me /engths of 
guilt, which I ſhould not have gone, with- 
out this encouragement to it. 
Nor can it be allowed, that 
wrong things would thus affect me, but it 
mult be admitted, that hearing them would 
not do it leſs. Both fall r the head 
of Converſation ; we fitly apply that term 
alike to both; and we may be ſaid, with 
equal propriety, to converſe with books, 
and to converſe with men. The impreſ- 
fion, indeed, made on us by what we 
hear, is, uſually, much ftronger. than 
that received by us from what we read. 
That which paſſes in our uſual inter- 
courſe is liſtened to, without fatiguing 
peak- 
ing, our attention is kept awake: we mind 
throughout what is ſaid, while we are at 
liberty to expreſs our own ſentiments of it, 
to confirm it, or to improve upon it, or to 
object to it, or to hear any of it re- 
peated, or to aſ what queſtions we pleaſe 
concerning it. | | 
Diſcourſe is an application to our eyes, . 
as well as ears; and the one organ is here 
ſo far afliſtant to the other, that it greatly 
increaſes the force of what is tranſmitted 
to our minds by it. The air and action of 
the ſpeaker gives no ſmall importance to 
his words: the very tone of his voice adds 
weight to his reaſoning ; and occaſions that 
to be attended to throughout, which, had 
it come to us from the pen or the preſs, 
we ſhould have been aſleep, before we had 


read half of it. 
panions will make us as 


That bad com 
bad as themſelves, I don't affirm. - When 
we are not kept from their vices by our 
principles, we may be ſo by our conſtitu- 

H tion; 
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tion; we may be leſs profligate than they 
are, by being more 23 but what I 
advance as certain is, That we cannot be 
ſafe among them—that they will, in ſome 
degree, and may in a very great one, hurt 
our morals. You may not, perhaps, 
unwilling to have a diſtin view of the 
reaſons, upon which I aſſert this. 
will enter upon them in my next. 

I was going to write adieu, when it 
eame into my thoughts, that though you 
may not be a ſtranger to the much cen- 
ſured doctrine of our country man Pelagius 
—a ſtranger to his having denied original 
ſin; you may, perhaps, have never heatd 
how he accounted for the depravity, ſo 
manifeſt in the whole of our race—He aſ- 
cribed it to imitation. Had he ſaid, that 
imitation makes ſome of us very bad, and 
moſt of us worſe than we otherwiſe ſhould 
have been; I think he would not have 


paſſed for an heretic. Dean Bolton. 
$ 121. LeTTER II. 
Sin, 


I promiſed you, that you ſhould have 
the reaſons, why I think that there is great 
danger of your being hurt by vitious ac- 
quaintance. The firſt thing I have here 
to propoſe to ? ow conſideration is, what I 
juſt mentioned at the cloſe of my laſt—our 
aptneſs to imitate, | 
For many years of our life we are form- 
ing ourſelves upon what we obſerve in 
thoſe about us. 
their phraſe, but their manners. You per- 
ceive among whom we were educated, not 
more plainly by our idiom, than by our 
behaviour. The cottage offers you a 
brood, with all the ruſticity and ſavageneſs 
of its grown inhabitants, The civility 
and courteſy, which, in a well-ordered fa- 
mily, are conſtantly ſeen by its younger 
members, fail not to influence their de- 
e and will, whatever their natural 

rutality may be, diſpaſe them to check its 
appearance, and expreſs an averſeneſs 
from what is rude and diſguſting. Let 
the deſcendant of the meaneſt be placed, 
from his infancy, where he perceives 
every one mindful of decorum; the marks 
of his extradtien are ſoon obliterated; at 
leaſt, his carriage does not diſcover it: 
and were the heir of his Grace to be con- 
tinually in the kitchen or ſtables, you 
would ſoon only know the young Lord by 
Kis cloaths and title: in other reſpects, 
you would judge him the fon of the groom 
er the ſcullion. 3 
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him. 


We do not only learn. 


Nor is the diſpoſition to imitate confined 
to our childhood; when this 1s paſt, and 
the man is to ſhew himſelf, he takes his 
colours, if I may ſo ſpeak, from thoſe he 
is near—he copies their N 
ſeldom is, what the uſe of his . 

would make 


what his own inclinations, 

Are the opinions of the generality, in 
moſt points, any other, than what the 
hear advanced by this or that perſon hig 
in their eſteem, and whoſe judgment they 
will not allow themſelves to queſtion? You 
well know, that one could not lately go 
into company, but the firſt thing ſaid was 
— You have, undoubtedly, read What 
an excellent performance it is! The tive 
imagination of its noble author diſcovers 
itſelf in every line. As ſoon as this noble 
author ſeriouſly diſowned it, all the admi- 
ration of it was at an end, Its merit, with 
thoſe who had moſt commended it, ap- 
peared to be wholly the name of its fp: 
poſed writer. Thus we find it throug 
out. It is not what is written, or ſaid, or 


acted, that we examine; and approve t Wl © 
condemn, as it is, in itſelf, good or bad; d. 
Our concern is, who writes, who ſays, at , 4 
does it; and we, accordingly, regard, ot * 
diſregard it. : 
Look round the kingdom. There i . 0. 
perhaps, ſcarce a village in it, where the ron 
ſeriouſneſs or diſſoluteneſs of the Squire, if Put be 
not quite a driveller, is not more ot len HAY 
ſeen in the manners of the reſt of its inha- . 
bitants. And he, who is thus a pattern, ＋ 
takes his pattern—faſhions himſelf by ſome MS: len 
or other of a better eſtate, or higher rank, MPD. 
with whoſe character he is pleaſed, or 1 e 
whom he ſecks to recomniend himſelf. _—_ 
In what a ſhort ſpace is a whole naue e 
metamorphoſed ! Fancy yourſelf. in d N hun 
middle of the laſt century. What gran || fom 
faces do you every where behold! The ++ u 
moſt diſſolutely inclined ſuffers not a liver. P 
tine expreſlian to eſcape him. He wo... 
leaſt regards the practice of virtue, aſuna rar d 
its appearance. f 4%, me 
None claim, from their tations, a pn- merii 
vilege for their vices. The greateſt ſira- 
gers to the influence of religion obſerve 18 ; 
form, The ſoldier not only forbears 0 
oath, but reproves itz he may polib Sin, 
make free with your goods, às hae , un 
more grace than you, and, therefore, ve are 
better title to them; but you have notas ee con- 


to fear from his lewdneſs, or drulbes 
neſs. 
The Royal Brothers at length Th 


archy is reſtored. How ſoon 
2 is A 2 aſpect denominated a pu- 
itanical; decorum, preciſeneſs; ſerioul- 
neſs, fanaticiſm ! He, who cannot extin- 
»»iG in himſelf all /enſe of religion, is in- 
Juftrious to conceal his having any—appears 
worſe that: he would be thought to fa- 
rour the crime, that he dares not commit. 
The lewdeſt converſation 1s the politeſt. 
No repreſentation leaſes, in which de- 
cency is conſulted. Every favourite drama 
has its hero a libertine—introduces the 
magiſtrate, only to expoſe him as a knave, 
racuckold; and the prieſt, only to de- 
ſcribe him a profligate or hypocrite. * 
How much greater the power of faſhion 
; than that of any laws, by whatſoever 
enalties enforced, the experience of all 
iges and nations concurs in teaching us. 
Ve readily imitate, where we cannot be 
ſtrained to obey; and become by ex- 


b mple, what our rule ſeeks in vain to make 
* bs. 

. So far we may be all truly ſtyled players, 
521 ; we all perſonate—dorrow our charac- 
A r3—repreſent ſome other act a part— 
ad; xhibit thoſe who have been moſt under 
notice, or whom we ſeek to pleaſe, or 
* ia whom we are pleaſed. - 

e in As the Chameleon, who is known 

; the To have no colours of his own; 


Pw: borrows from his neighbour's hue 

His white or black, his green or blue; 

And ſtruts as much in ready light, 

Which credit gives him upon fight, 

As if the rainbow were in tail 

Settled on him, and his heirs male: 

othe young Squire, when firſt he comes 
From country ſchool to His or Tom sj 

And equally, in truth, is fit 

0 be a ſtateſman, or a wit; 

Vulicut one notion of his own, 

e Hunters wildly up and down ; 

ll ſome acquaintance, good or bad, 

Lukes notice of a ſtaring lad, 

damits him in among the gang: 

hey jeſt, reply, diſpute, harangue; 

le acts and talks as they hefriend him, 

deat d with the colours which they lend him. 
dus, merely, as his fortune chances, 

L merit or his vice advances. Patox. 


Dean Bolton. 
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Six, 


laſt endeavoured to ſhew you, how 
ve are to imitate. Let me now deſire 
to conſider the diſpoſition you will be 
to recommend yourſe to thoſe, 
* company you deſire, or would not 
we, 
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Converſation, like marriage, muſt have 
conſent of parties. There is no being in- 
timate with him, who will not be ſo with 
you; and, in order to contract or ſupport 
an intimacy, you muſt give the ure, 
which you would receive. 'This is a truth, 
that every man's experience muſt force 
him to acknowledge: we are ſure to ſeek 
in vain a familiarity with any, who have 
no intereſt to ſerve by us, if we diſregard 
their humour, | | 

In courts, indeed, where the art of 
pleaſing is more ſtudied than it is elſe- 
where, you ſee people more dexterouſly 
accommodating themſelves to the turn of 
thoſe, for whoſe favour they wiſh; bur, 
wherever you go, you almoſt conſtantly 
perceive the ſame end purſued by the ſame 
means, though there may not be the ſame 
adroitneſs in applying them. What a 
_ have you in your own neighbour. 

ood, how effectual theſe means are 

Did you ever hear Charles—tell a 
ſtory—make a ſhrewd obſervation—dro 
an expreſſion, which bordered either on wit 
or humour? Yet he is welcome 40 all 
tables—he is much with thoſe, who have 
wit, who have humour, who are, really, 
men of abilities. Whence is this, but from 
the approbation he ſhews of whatever 
paſſes? A ſtory he cannot tell, but he has 
a laugh in readineſs for every one he bears: 
by his admiration of wit, he ſupplies the 
want of it; and they, who have capacity 
find no objection to the meanneſs of 51, 
whilſt he appears always to think as the 
do. Few have their looks and tempers ſo 
much at command as this man; and few, 
therefore, are ſo happy in recommending 
themſelves; but as in his av doing it, 
there is, obviouſly, the greateſt likelihood 
of ſucceſs, we may be ſure that it will 
the way generally taken. : 

Some, 1 grant, you meet with, who by 
their endeavours, on all occaſions, to ſhew 
a ſuperior diſcernment, may ſeem to think, 
that to gain the favour of any one, he muſt 
be brought to their ſentiments, rather than 
they adopt his; but I fear theſe perſons 
will be found only giving too clear a proof, 
either how abſurdly ſelf-conceit ſometimes 
operates, or how much knowledge there 
— be, where there is very little common 

enſe. | 

Did I, in deſcribing the creature called 
Man, repreſent him as having, in propor- 
tion to his bulk, more brains than any 
other animal we know of; I ſhould not 
think this deſcription falſe, though ir _ 

1 


roo 
be proved that ſome of the ſpecies had 
ſcarce any brains at all. | 
Even where favour is not particularly 
ſought, the very civility, in which he, who 
would be regarded as a well-bred man, is 
never wanting, muſt render him unwilling 
to avow the moſt juſt diſapprobation of 
What his companions agree in acting, or 
commending. He is by no means to give 
diſguſt, and, therefore, when he hears the 
worſt principles vindicated, and the beſt 
ridiculed ; or when he ſees what ought to 
be matter of the greateſt ſhame, done with- 
out any; he is to acquieſce, he is to ſhew 
no 2 that what paſſes is at all offenſive 


to . 

Conſider yourſelf then in either of theſe 
ſituations—deſirous to engage the favour 
of the bad man, into whoſe company you 
are admitted —or, only unwilling to be 
thought by him deficient in good manners; 
and, I think, you will plainly ſee the dan- 
ger you ſhould apprehend from him— the 

elihood there 1s, that you ſhould at 
length loſe the abborrence of his crimes, 
which, when with him, you never ex- 

' preſs. | 

Will you aſk me, why it is not as preba- 
Ble—that you ſhould reform your vitious 
acquaintance, as that they ſhould corrupt 
you? Or, why may I not as well ſuppoſe 
— that they will avoid ſpeaking and actin 
what will give you offence, as that you wil 
be averſe | an giving them any that they 
will conſult your ds, as that you 
will theirs ? 

To avoid the length, which will be equal- 
ly diſagreeable to both of us, I will only 


anſwer—Do you know any inſtance, which, 


can induce you to think this probable ? 
Are not you appriſed of many inſtances, 
that greatly weaken the probability of 
it? 

The vaſt diſproportion, which there is 
between the numbers of the ſerious and the 
diſſolute, is ſo notorious, as to render it 
unqueſtionable—that the influence of the 
latter far exceeds the influence of the for- 

! mer==that a vitious man is much more 
likely 2 a virtuous, than to be re- 


An — of the ſame kind I ſhould 
have judged ſatisfactory; if, with reſpect 
to what 1 had urged in my former letter, 
you queſtioned me—why the readineſs to 
imitate thoſe, with whom we are much 
converſant, might not as juſtly encourage 
you to es when you aſſociated with 
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leſs ſober, that they might be won to you 
regularity, as occaſion you to fear, that 
you ſhould be brought to join in their en. 
ceſſes? The good have been for ſo long 
a ſpace loſing ground among us, and the 
bad gaining 1t; and theſe are now become 
ſuch a prodigious multitude; that ir is un. 
deniable, how much more apt we are 1 
form ourſelves on the manners of thoſe, 
who diſregard their duty, than on their, 
who are attentive to it. 

You will here be pleaſed to remark, cha 
I do not conſider you as ſetting out with 
any reforming views—as converſiag with 
the immoral, m order to diſpoſe them 
reaſonable purſuits; but that I only apy 7 
to you, as induced to aſſociate with then 10 
from the eaſineſs of their temper, or the 
pleaſantry of their humour, or your con. 
mon literary purſuits, or their fall in ſon: 
of your favourite amuſements, or on fone 
ſuch-like account : and then, what I har 
obſerved may not appear a weak arg 
ment, that they are much more likely y 


hurt you, than you are to benefit them. th: 
I will cloſe my argument and my len, ſh; 
with a paſſage from a very good hiltonu WW doi 
which will ſhew you the ſenſe of one of ey prc 
ableſt of the ancient legiſlators on my pre- our 
ſent ſubject. 2. 
This writer, mentioning the laws ut rec 
Charondas gave the Thurians, ſays dre 
« enacted a law with reference to an h 
« on which former lawgivers had not u vity 
“ madverted, that of keeping bad con tian 
« ny. As he conceived that the mor heat 
« of the were ſometimes quite m phe: 
e ed by their diſſolute acquaintance— U 
« vice was apt, like an infectious dia his 
« to ſpread itſelf, and to extend its c 4 y 
gion even to the beſt diſpoſed a vent 
0 ics. In order to prevent this Wn tice ? 
4 chief, he expreſsly enjoined, that = Ac 
« ſhould engage in any intimacy ori we, c 
« liarity with immoral II  BJTF 
« pointed that an accuſation might will 
« exhibited for keeping bad comp count 
« and laid a heavy fine on ſuch u abhoy 
« convicted of it.“ | comp 
Remember Charondas, when you att incling 
poſed to cenſure the caution ſuggeſted? be m 
Dear SIA, action 

Yours &c. form | 
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Sir Francis Walfingham, in a | 
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Bacon, then a oun 
— * travels, . himſelf 


tus“ The danger is great that we are 
« ſubje& to, in lying in the company of 
« the worſer ſort, In natural bedtes, evil 
« airs are avoided, and infection ſhunned 
« of them, that have any regard to their 
« health. There is not ſo probable a rea- 
« fon for the corruptions, that may grow 
« to the mind of one, from the mind of an- 
« other ; but the danger is far greater, and 
« the eckt, we ſee, more frequent : for 
« the number of evil-diſpoſed in mind is 
greater than the number of ſick in bo- 
dy. Though the well-diſpoſed will 
remain ſome good ſpace without corrup- 
« tion, yet time, I know not how, worketh 
« 2 wound into him «Which weakneſs 
« of ours conſidered, and eaſineſs of nature, 
« apt to be deceived, looked into; they do 
« beſt provide for themſelves, that /eparate 
« themſelves, as far as they can, from the 
« bad, and draw as nigh to the good, as 
« by any poſſibility they can attain to,” 

To what I have already faid, in proof 

that we ſhould thus ſeparate ourſelves, I 
ſhall now add two further reaſons for our 
doing it: 1. The wrong inclinations, the 
proneneſs to violate ſome or other part of 
our duty, which we all find in ourſelves. 
2. The power which cuſtom hath, to 
reconcile us to what we, at firſt, moſt 
dreaded. 
Need I tell you, that our natural depra- 
vity has not only been the theme of chriſ- 
tian writers; but that the moſt eminent 
keathen authors, poets, hiſtorians, philoſo- 
phers, join in confeſſing it? 

Where, alas! is the man, who has not 
his wrong tendencies to lament? Whom 
an you know able to conceal them, to pre- 
yent a Clear diſcovery of them in his prac- 
tice ? 

According as we are liable to act amiſs, 
we, certainly, muſt be in more or leſs dan- 
ger from aſſociating with thoſe, who either 
wil ſeek to draw us into guilt—or will 
countenance us in it—or will diminiſh our 
athorrence of it. Some danger from ſuch 
company there muſt be even to him, whoſe 
inclinations are leaſt faulty ; fince they may 
be made worſe—they may produce bad 
action, the repetition of which would 
form bad habits; and nothing could be fo 
licely to heighten any depravity of diſpo- 
N lion, and carry it to the moſt fatal lengths 
* of miſconduct, as a familiarity with thoſe, 


20 have no dread of guilt, or none that 
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reſtrains them from complying with the 
temptations they meet with to guilt. 

ou may, perhaps, think, that you could 
be in no danger from any companion, to 
whoſe exceſſes you found not in yourſelf 
the leaſt propenſity : but beheve me, my 
friend, this would by no means warrant 
your ſafety. 5 

Though ſuch a companion might not 
induce you to offend in the very ſame way, 
that he doth; he would, probably, make 
you the offender, that you otherwiſe never 
would have been. If he did not bring you 
to conform to his practice, would he not 
be likely to inſinuate his principles? His 
diſregard to his duty would tend to render 
you indifferent to yoxrs and, while he leſ- 
ſened your general regard to virtue, he 
might make you a very bad man, though 
you ſhould continue wholly to avoid his 
particular crimes. 

The unconcernedneſs, with which he 
gave his worſt inclinations their ſcope, 
could * be day after day obſerved, 
without making you leſs ſolicitous to re- 
ſtrain your own wrong tendencies, and 
frongly urging you to a compliance with 

em 


2. The danger there is in converſing 
with the immoral will be yet more appa- 
rent; if you will, next, attend to the 
of cuſtom in reconciling us to that, which 
we, at firſt, moſt dreaded. 

Whence is it, that veteran troops face 
an enemy, with almoſt as little concern as 
they perform their exerciſe? The man of 
the greateſt ng among them felt, pro- 
bably, in the firit battle wherein he was, 
a terror that required all his courage to 
ſurmount. Nor was this terror, afterwards, 
overcome by him, but by degrees; eve 
ſucceeding engagement abated it: the of- 
tener he fought, the leſs he feared: by 
being habituated to danger, he learned, at 
length, to deſpiſe it. F 

n ordinary ſwell of the ocean alarms 
the youth who has never before been u 
it; but he, whoſe fears are now raked. 
when there is nothing that ought to excite 
them, becomes ſoon without | any, even 


when in a fituation, that might juitly diſ- 


may him; he is calm, when the ſtorm is 

moſt violent; and diſcovers no uneaſy ap- 
rehenſions, while the veſſel, in which be 

Fails, is barely not ſinking. 1 * 

You cannot, I am perſuaded, viſit »n 
hoſpital — ſurvey the variety of 3; + 
* the complaints of he 

3 1 
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ſee the ſores of the wounded, without be- 
ng yourſelf in pain, and a ſharer of their 
ſufferings. 

The conſtant attendants on theſe poor 
wretches have no ſuch concern: with diſ- 
poſitions not leſs humane than yours, they 
do not. feel the emotions, that you would 
be under, at this-ſccne of mib - their 
frequent view of it has reconciled them to 
it—has been the cauſe, that their minds 
are no otherwiſe affected by it, than yours 
is by the objects ordinarily before you. 

From how many other inſtances might 
it be ſhewn, that the things, which, at their 
firſt appearance, ſtrike us with the greateſt 
terror, no ſooner become familiar, than 
they ceale to diſcompoſe us? Let, there- 
fore, our education have been the careful- 
leſt and wiſeſt; let there have been uſed 
therein all the means likelieſt to fix in us 
an abhorrence of vice; we, yet, cannot be 
frequently among thoſe, who allow them- 
ſelves in it, and have as few ſcruples about 
the concealment of any crime they are diſ- 

ſed to, as about its commiſſion, without 

eholding it with abundantly leſs uneaſineſs 
than its f view occaſioned us. 

When it is ſo beheld; when what is very 
wrong no more ſhocks us—1s no longer 
highly offenſive to us; the natural and ne- 


ceſſary progreſs is to a ſtill farther abate- 


ment of our averſion from it: and what is 

of force enough to conquer a ſtrong diſlike, 
may be reaſonably concluded well able to 
effect ſome degree of approbation. How 
far this ſhall proceed, wall, indeed, depend, 
in a good meaſure, upon our temper, upon 


our conſtitutional tendencies, upon our 


circumſlances: but ſurely we are become 
bad enough, when it is not the conſideration 
of what is amiſs in any practice, that with- 
holds us from it—when we only avoid it, 
becauſe it is not agreeable to our humour; 
or, becauſe the law puniſhes it; or becauſe 
it interferes with ſcme other criminal gra- 
tification, which better pleaſes us, 

I begun” this with an extract from a 
letter of Wal/ngham: I will end it with 
one from a letter of Grotins, when am- 
' baſſador in France, to his brother, concern- 
ing his ſon, whom he had recommended 
to that gentleman's care. 

After having expreſſed. his wiſhes, that 
the young man might be formed a complete 
advocate, he concludes thus“ Above all 
« things I iatreat you to cultivate thoſe 
« ſeeds of knowledge, ſown by me in him, 
« which are productive of piety; ' and to 
" 3 to him, for companions, 
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« ſuch perſons as are themſelves careful u 


make a proficiency therein.“ 


Gror, Ep. 426. 
Dean len 
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Six, | 

When I ended my laſt, I continued in 
my chair, thinking of the obje&ions which 
might be made to what I had written to 
you. The following thenJoccurred to me. 

That, when we are in 
from fair examination ull evidence, 
there can be very little dangerof our being 
induced to quit it, ei y repeated 
hearing the weak objections of any to it, 
or by remarking them to a# as wrongly us 
they argue That, as in mathematics the 
propoſition, which we had once demon- 
ſtrated, would always have our aſſent, 
whomſoever we heard cavilling at it, or 
ridiculing our judgment concerning it: ſo 
in morals, when once a due conſideration of 
the eſſential and unchangeable differences 
of things hath rendered us certain of what 
is right and our duty; we can never be 
made leſs certain thereof, whatever errors 
in judgment or practice, we may daily ob- 
ſerve in our aſlociates, or daily hear then 
abſurd enough to de fend That. when we 
not only mY perceive the practice of 
virtue to moſt becoming us-—to be 
what the nature and reaſon of things re- 
= of us; but actually feel; ikewile, the 
atis faction which it affords, the ſolid plea- 
ſure which is its inſeparable attendant; 
there can be no more ground to ſuppoſe, that 
our having continually before us the follies 
and vices of any would lead us to depart 
from what we know to be fitteſt, and have 
experienced to be beſt for us, than there 
can be to believe; that a man in his wt 
would leave the food, which his jud 
approved and his palate reliſhed, for an- 
other ſort, which he ſaw, indeed, pleafing 
to his companions, but which he was cer- 
tain would poiſon them. 

How little weight there is in this kind of 
arguing, I think every one might be con- 
vinced, who would attend to his own prat- 
tice, who would conſider the numerous its 
flances in which he cannot but condemn it 
—in which he cannot but acknowledge l 
contrary to what his preſent welfare re. 
quires it ſhould be. 

Let us think the moſt juſſly of our duty, 
and ſhun, with the greateſt care, all » 
would countenanee us in a departure 


it; we ſtill thall find that departure 199 2 
1 


.. 


th 
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ſhall experience it ſo, even when 
it is truly lamented; and when, to avoid 
ir, is both our wiſh and our endeavour. 
And if the influence of truth may receive 
ſuch hindrance from our natural depravity, 
from this depravity, even when we have 
kept out of the way of all, who would en- 


in courage us to favour it, there, ſurely, muſt 
ch be an high degree of probability, that we 
to ſhall be yet leſs mindful of our obligations, 
ne. when we are not only prompted by our 
th, own appetites to violate them, but moved 
ce, thereto by the counſel and example of thoſe, 
ing whoſe converſation beſt pleaſes us; and 
dy whoſe opinions and actions will, therefore, 
n, come with a more than ordinary recom- 
7 2s mendation to us, 
the The aſſent, which we give, upon ſuffi- 
on- cient evidence, to moral truths, could no 
nt, more be unſettled by ridicule and ſophiſtry, 
0 than that which we give to mathematical 
{0 truths, did our minds always retain the 
of ſame diſpoſition with reſpect to the one, 
ces that they do, as to the other, 
hat With regard to the latter, we are never 
de willing to be deceived-we always ſtand 
ors, alike affected towards them: our ' convic- 
ob- tion about them was obtained, at firſt, upon 
dem ſuch grounds, as muſt a/ways remain our 
| we inducements to preſerve it: no luſt could 
> of be gratified, no intereſt ſerved, by its acting 
be leſs forcibly upon us: in its defence the 
re- credit of our underſtanding is greatly con- 
the cerned. And how vain muſt ridicule and 
lez. ſophiſtry be neceſſarily thought, where 
ant; their only aim is, that we ſhould acknow- 
that ledge a ſuperior diſcernment in thoſe per- 
llies lons, whoſe oppoſition increaſes our con- 
part tempt of their ignorance, by making a 
tare plainer diſcovery of it? 
here As for moral truths, they are often 
wits diſagreeable to us - When we have had 
nent the tulleſt evidence of them, we want not, 
- occauonally, the inclination to overlook it: 
fing It, under /me circumſtances, we are ready 
cer- to — us force; there are others, 
when we will not give it any attention, 


d of Here fancy and hope interpoſe : a govern- 


CON- ing paſſion allows us only a faint view of, 
Tac or wholly diverts our notice from, whatever 
"a ſhould be our inducement to reſtrain it; 
nn it and ſuffers us to dwell on nothing but what 
ge i wil juſtify, or excuſe, us in giving way to 
fe- t. Our reluctance to admit, that we have 


not judged as we ought to have done, is 
Juty, lrangely abated, when we thereby are ſet 
who a liberty to a as we pleaſe. 
from When the endeavour is to laugh us, or 
fre © argue us, out of thoſe principles that 
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we, with much /e/f-denia/ adhere to; we 
ſhall but feebly oppoſe its ſucceſs. He has 
a ſtrong party on his fide within our bo- 
ſoms, who ſecks to make us quit opinions, 
which are ſtill controuling our affetons. 
If we are not ſecure from acting contrary 
to our duty, what cogent proofs ſoever we 
have of its being ſuch, and what ſatisfac- 
tion ſoever we have had in its diſcharge ; 
we are highly concerned to avoid every 
temptation to offend : and it, undoubtedly, 
is a very ſtrong one, to hear continually 
what is hkelieſt to remove the fear of in- 
dulging our appetites; and continually to 
fee, that they who apply to us ad as they 
adviſe—allow themſelves in the liberties, 
they would have us totake; and are under 
none of the checks, which they prompt us 
to throw off. | 

Though what we did not reliſh, and 
what we thought would ſpeedily deſtroy 
us, we might not eat, when our companions 
ſhewed themſelves fond of it, and preſſed 
us to taſte it; yet, if we apprehended 0 
immediate danger from their meal—if we 
were eye-witneſſes of its being attended 
with zone—if they were continually expreſſ- 
ing their high delight in it, and repeatin 
their aſſurances, that all, either our indift- 
ference towards, or diſreliſh of it, was only 
from prejudice and prepoſſeſſion; we, ver 

robably, ſhould at length yield, and quit 
th our diſguſt of their repaſt, and our 
dread of its conſequences. And if this 
might enſue, when we were invited to 
partake of that, which was leſs agreeable 
to our palates, what ſhould be feared, 
when our company tempted us to that, 
which we could be pleaſed with, and were 
only withheld from by ſuch an apprehen/ion 
of danger, as nothing could ſooner remove, 
than our obſerving thoſe, with whom we 
moſt converſed, to be without it ? 

Reaſon is, certainly, always on the fide 
of duty, Nor is there, perhaps, any man, 
who, when he ſeriouſly conſiders what is 
beſt for him to do, will not purpoſe to do 
that, which is right. But, fince we can 
act without conſideration, in the moſt im- 

articles, and nothing 1s leſs likely 
to be conſidered, than what we find quite 
cuſtomary with others——what we ſee them 
act without remorſe or ſcruple ; when we 
are, day after day, eye · witneſſes of our 
aſſociates allowing themſelves in a wrong 
practice, perſiſting in it without expreſſing 
the leaſt dread of its conſequences; it is as 
abſurd to think, that our moral feeling 
ſhould not be injured thereby, as it is t9 
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ſuppoſe, that our hands would preſerve the 
ſame ſoftneſs, when they been for 


yours accuſtomed to the oar, which they 
ad when they firſt took it up; or, that 
hard labour would affect us as much when 
inured to it, as when we entered upon it. 

I will, for the preſent, take my leave of 
you with an alias proverb, and an EAng- 
liſp one exactly anſwerable to it 

Dimmi con chi tu vai, ſapro chel che fai. 
Tell me with whom oeſt, and III 
tell thee what thou Joel. 
Dean Bolton, 


F 125. LETTER VI. 
Six, 

I know not what I can add on the pre- 
ſent ſubject of our correſpondence, that ma 
be of greater ſervice to you than the fol- 
lowing ſhort relation.— I may not, indeed, 
be exact in every particular of it, becauſe 
I was not at all acquainted with the gentle- 
man, whom it concerns ; and becauſe many 
years have paſſed fince I received an ac- 
count of him : but as my information came 
from perſons,” on whoſe veracity I could 

* x and as what they told me much 


ected me when I heard it, and has, fince, 


been very often in my thoughts; I fear 
that the melancholy deſcription, which 
you will here have of human frailty, is 

t too true in every thing material 
therein, 

At the firſt appearance of in 
town, nothing, perhaps, was more the 
topic of converſation, than his merit. He 
had read much: what he had read, as it 
was on the moſt uſeful ſubjects, ſo he was 
thoroughly maſter of it; gave an exact 
account of it, and made very wiſe reflec- 


tions upon it. During his long reſidence 
at a diftance from our me is, he had 


met with few, to whom he was not greatly 
ſuperior, both in capacity and attainments : 
yet this had not in the leaſt diſpoſed him to 
dictate, to be poſitive and aſſuming, to 
treat any with contempt or neglect. 

He was obliging to all, who came near 
him; talked on the ſubjects which they 
beſt underſtood, and which would be hke- 
lieſt to induce them to take their full ſhare 
of the converſation. a 

They, who had ſpent every winter near 
the court, ſaw nothing in his behaviour, 
that ſhew'd how far he had lived from it 
nothing which was leſs ſuitable to any 
civility, that could be learned in it. 

His manners were only leſs courtly, in 
their ſumplicity and purity. He did not, 


* 
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took particular care, that it ſhould promote 


often, directly reprove the /ibertine cou 
of his equals ; but would recommend him. 
ſelf to - by . wr: Lighteſt 
approbation of fuch diſcourye , He feu 
it did not pleaſe him, though he declined 
ſaying ſo. 10. | 

He forbore that invective againſt the 
manners of the age, which could only in. 
tate; and thought that, at his years, the 
fitteſt cenſure he could paſs on them, would 
be to avoid them. It ſeemed, indeed, his 
particular care, that he might not be re. 

reſented either as a bigot, or a cyric; 

ut yet, as he knew how to defend. his 
principles, ſo he ſhew'd himſelf, on every 
proper occaſion, neither afraid nor aſhamed 
to engage in their defence. 

His converſation was among per/ont of 
his own rank, only ſo far as decorum re. 
quired it ſhould be ; their favourite topi 
were ſo little to his taſte, that his leiſure 
hours, where he could have his choice, 
were paſſed among thoſe, who had the 
moſt learning and virtue, and, whether 


eager 
diſtinguiſhed, or not, by their anceſtors i 
worth, would be ſo by their own, we ar 

He had high notions of his duty to his our p. 
country; but having ſeen what felf-inte- wich: 


reſtedneſs, at length, ſhew'd itſelf, where 
he had heard the ſtrongeſt proſeſſions of 
patriotiſm, it made ham very cautious 
with whom he engaged, and utterly averſe 
from determining of any as friends to the 
public, merely becauſe they were oppoſen 
of the court. | 

No one judged more rightly of the hurt 
that muſt enſue, from irreligion 
itſelf among the common people; 
therefore, where his example was re- 
marked, and could be moſt efficacious, he 


com pl 
receiv 
ſuch a 


a juſt reverence of the Deity. - 

Thus did 4. A. ſet out in the world, and 
thus behaved, for ſome years, notwith- 
ſtanding the bad examples he had every 
where before him, among thoſe of his oun 
ſtation. In one of the accompliſhments of 
a gentleman (though, ſurely, one of the 


very meaneſt of them) he was thought 0 liveni 
excel; and many fine ſpeeches were made ntimer 
him upon that account. They were but urg 
too much regarded by him; and, grad. k ar 
ally, drew him often into the company that un only 
he would have deſpiſed, had he heard leb n c 
of his own praiſe in it. The ago Uging 
ſo repeatedly paid him by the rivolow r 071 
reconciled him, at length, to them. * oppoſi 
his attachment to them got ground, l. agree 

Ums, 


ſeriouſneſs loſt it. The patriot was 1 | 
| more It is 
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were The zeal he 


you, F 
en at the relation of it, which I ſhould 


do: this you certainly may learn from it 
— That, = the conſtant dropping of water 
wears away the hardeſt ſtone, ſo the conti- 
woal ſolicitations of the vitious are not to be 
withitvod by the firmeſt mind—All, who 
are in the way of them, will be hurt by 
them—Whereſoever they are uſed, they 
will make an impreſſion — He only is ſecure 
from their ras Pr; will not d its 
being tried upon him. 

— — have hitherto received from 
me, I have argued wholly from oaun 
diſpoſitions, — endeavoured to ſhew you, 
from thence, the danger of having bad 
companions; See now your danger from 
their diſpoſitions. And, firſt, let theſe per- 
ſons be conſidered, only, in general, as 
partial to their notions and practices, and 
eager to defend them. f 

Whatever our perſuaſion or conduct is, 
we are uſually favourable to it; we have 
our plea for it; very few of us can bear, 
with any patience, that it ſhould be judged 
irrational: The approbation of it is a 
compliment to our underſtanding, that we 
receive with pleaſure; and to cenſure it, is 
ſuch a diſparagement of us, as doth not 
al to diſguſt us. I will not ſay, there are 
one te be found, that give themſelves little 

r no concern who thinks or acts as they 
00; but it1s certain, that, ordinarily, we are 
lehrous to be joined in the cauſe we eſpouſe 
we are ſolicitous to vindicate and ſpread 
dur opinions, and to have others take the 

me courſes with us. Should I allow you 
o de as intent on this, as any of your ac- 
juaintance are; yet, pray, conſider what 
ou may expect, when you ſtand alone, or 
hen a majority is againſt you—when each 
them relieves the other in an attack u 

ow—when this attack is, day after B. 
peated - When your numerous opponents 
n in applauding, or ſtrengthening, or 
lening their ſeveral objections to your 
ntuments; and in treating whatever you 
an urge in your defence, as abſurd, or 
eak and impertinent—when your peace 
an only be purchaſed by your filence— 
zen you find, that there is no hope of 
uging thoſe you delight to be with into 
ir opmions, that they confirm each other 
oppoſition to you, and that you can only 
agreeable to them, by adopting their 
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It is next to be conhidered, what you 


had for the morals af may fear from an intimacy 


folly. Regar 


ums, and ——_— to their manners. 
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moral, when they muſt look upon 
ſelves to be repreached by ſuch of their 
acquaintance, as will not concur with them 
in their exceſſes, They cannot. but do 
this ; becauſe all who ſeek either to make 
—— alter their manners, or to * mr 
influence upon others, charge them wi 
what 15, — the higheſt reproach to them; 
and becauſe they are ſenſible, that the ar- 

uments likelieft to be uſed by any one for 

1s not complying with them, are grounded 
on the miſchief of their conduct, or on its 
then yourſelf, as in their 
place. Reflect how you would behave 
towards the man whoſe opinion of you wag, 
that you acted either a very criminal, or a 
very imprudent part: reflect, I ſay, how you 
would behave towards the perſon thus 
Judging of you, if you. wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve a familiarity with him, but yet 
was reſolved to perſiſt in your notions 
and practice. You, certainly, would 
try every method to remove his diſ- 
taſte of them; you would colour them 
as __— as you poſſibly could: you 
woul 8 no pains to weaken every ob- 
jection, he could have to them you would, 
in your turn, attack his maxims and man- 
ners; you would ſeek to: convince him 
upon what ſlight grounds he preferred them 
to yours—you would apply to every arti- 
fice, that could give them the appearance 
of being leſs defenſible, or that could 
incline him to overlook what might be 
urged in their defence. 


And if this might naturally be ſuppoſed 


the part you would act towards others; 
you ought to expect that they, in the ſame 


1056 
wich the im- 
them- 


— 


circumſtances, would behave alike towards 


you. But can you think it prudent to let 
them try, with what ſacceſs they may 
proceed ? Would not caution be your moſt 
effeQtual ſecurity? Would it not be the 
wiſeſt method of providing for your ſafety, 
to keep out of the way of danger ? 

You are, further, to look upon thoſe, 
from aſſociating with whom I would diſ- 
ſuade you, as extremely ſolicitous to be 


kept in countenance. The vitious well 


know, to how many objections their con- 
duct is liable: they are ſenſible, to what 
eſteem good moral: are entitled, what pray 
they claim 
corrupt times, receive. | Fe" 
Virtue is ſo much for the intereſt of 
mankind, that there-can never be a general 
agreement, to deny all manner of applauſe 
to the 
made ſufferers by a departure from its 


im, and what they, in the moſt _ 


ice of it: ſuch numbers are 


rules. 
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rules, that there are few crimes, which 


meet not with an extenſive cenſure. 

You have long ſince learn'd it to be the 

| language of paganiſm itſelf, that 

*All, who act contrary to what the 
« reaſon of things requires ho do what 
jg hurtful to themſelves or others, muſt 
« ſtand ſelf- condemned: and you cannot 
want to be informed, in what light they 
are ſeen by thoſe who do not ſhare their 
guilt. The endea vaur, therefore, of ſuch 
men, while they are without any purpoſe 
of amendment, will, unqueſtionably, be, to 
make their cauſe as ſpecious as poſſible, by 
engaging many in its defence; and to ſilence 
cenſure, by the danger, that would ariſe 
from the numbers it would provoke. The 
motives to this endeavour, when duly 
reflected on, will fully ſatisfy us, with what 
zeal it muſt be accompanied; and it may 
well, therefore, alarm all, on whom its 
power is likely to be tried—may well in- 
duce them to conſider ſeriouſly, what they 
have to fear from it, how much their 
virtue may ſuffer by it. 

I will conclude this with a ſhort ftory of 
the Poet Dante, for which Bayle quotes 
Petrarch. Among other viſits made by 
Dante, after his baniſhment from Florence, 
one was to the then much-famed Car 
Prince of Verona. 

Can treated him, at firſt, with great 
civility ; but this did not laſt: and by the 
little complaiſance at length ſhewn the 
Poet, he ptainly perceived that he ceaſed 
to be an acceptable gueſt. 

Scholars, it ſeems, were not Can's fa- 
yourites—he liked thoſe much better, who 
ſtudied to divert him; and ribaldry was 

no means the diſcourſe that leaſt pleaſed 
him. Suſpecting that this did not raiſe 


Dante's opinion of him, he one day took 


o:cafion to ſingle out the moſt obnoxious 
of the libertine crew, that he entertained; 
and, after high . given the man, 
turning to Dante, he faid, I wonder how it 
is, that this mad fellow is bel:wed by us all, 
as giving us the pleaſure which, really, we 
do not find in your company, wiſe as you 
are thought to be, 

Sir, anſwered the Poet, you would not 
onder at this, if you conſidered, that our 
love of any proceeds from their manners 
being ſuitable, and their diſpoſitions fimilar, 


to our own. Dean Belton. 
4 126. LAZT TIA VII. 
Sia, 


J have but one thing more to 
to your conſideration, as a 2 
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aſſociating with the vitious; and it . 
The way, in which they, ordinarily, ſeck 
to corrupt thoſe, with whom they con- 
verſe. 

The logic of the immoral econtripate; 
bat little to increaſe their numbers, i, 
compariſon of what they effect by rally 
and ridicule. This is their frengeh; they 
are ſenſible of its being ſo; and you may 
be affured that it will be exerted apzint 

ou. There is nothing that cannot be 
jeſted with; and there is nothing that we, 
univerſally, bear worſe, than to be mad: 
the jeſt of any. 

What reaſoning on moral ſubjects mir 
not have its force evaded by a man df 
wit and humour; and receive a turn, tha 
ſhall induce the leſs conſiderate to flight 


it, as weak and inconcluſive ? The mot the 
becoming practice — that which is moſt our occ 
duty, and the importance of which to our " 
preſent welfare 15 moſt evident, a lively the 
fancy eafily places in a ridiculous view, whe 
and thereby brings it into an utter neg. WW pret 
. each 
That reverence of the Deity, which the mot! 
beſt both ancient and modern writers hunde 
ſo ſtrongly recommended which the wor- WF the | 
thieſt men in every age have ſo carefully WW ſhare 
expreſſed—which any obſervation of n+ * 
ture, any attention to our own fran late \ 
fails not to inculcate, is yet, by being . fon 
repreſented under the garb of ſuperſtinos WY © ma 
or fanaticiſm, ſeen among us to ſuch « Kir 
diſadvantage, that many, our military WW * cip] 
gentlemen eſpecially, appear to take and 
pride in ſhewing themſelves diveſted of 1 “ fach 
Conjugal fidelity, though of fuch m0.“ (ub; 
ment to the peace of families—to ther WF obſerv 
intereſt—to the proſperity of the con- ot the 
monwealth, that, by the laws of the vid and 
and beſt regulated ſtates, the ſever WM (cnc: 
puniſhment has been inflifted on the . bello 
lation of it, is, nevertheleſs, by the lev" Colo 
with which ſome have treated it, {0 m bis i 
at preſent, lighted, that the adu/ters ſort « 
well received? Women, who would th too n 
it the groſſeſt affront to have their vi" Such 
queſtioned, who affect the character of eee 
ſtricteſt obſervers of deeorum, ſhun et me. 
not—ſhew him the utmoſt complaila nd buf 
Whatever diſhonqur, in this caſe, fall cy of 
any, it accrues wholly to the ina imple 
perſon. | The! 
Can you aſſign a better reaſon, ps, be 
inte mperate, among the meaner pe orſt of 
have 8 prodigiouſly increaſed their u Oured, 
bers, than the banter they uſe towards ade v. 
as they meet with diſpoſed to ſobnet} tous. 


the mockery, with which they tet! 
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the ſongs and catches, with which are 
ſo plentifully provided, in deriſion of it? 
F cannot give you the very terms of 
Lord Shafteſbury, as I have not his works; 
but I think I may be certain there is an 


” WE cfervation in them to this effect That, 
"1 « had the enemies to Chriſtianity expoſed 
3 « jts firſt profeſſors, not to wild beaſts, but 
10 « to ridicule, their endeavours to ſtop its 
4 « progreſs might have had very differcnt 
de « faeccgſi from what they experienced. 
ve, Had the wit of man been only concerned 
10 in the ſpreading that religion, I believe the 
conjecture well founded. But this ſucceſs 
27 could no more have affected the truth of 
of that religion, than it leſſens the worth of a 
hat public {pirit, of honeſty, of temperance, 
ght that ſo many have been laughed out of 
not them—that the jeſt made of them has 


occaſioned their being ſo rare among us. 
The author of the Beggar's Opera gives 


vely the true character of his Newgate tribe, 
new, when he exhibits them ludicrous on all 
ez · pretences to virtue, and thus hardening 
each other in their crimes, It was the 
h the moſt effectual means to keep up heir ſpirits 
hae under heir guilt, and may well be judged 
wor- dhe likelieſt method of bringing others to 
efully ſhare it. 
f na « The Duke of Buckingham,“ ſays a 
mn late writer, © had the art of turning per- 
being WW © fons or things into ridicule, beyond any 
fte man of the age. He poſſeſſed the young 
fuck WY © King [Charles I. ] with very ill prin- 
altar) Wh © ciples, both as to religion and morality, 
ake 188 © anc with a very mean opinion of his 
| of 8.8 © father, whoſe ſtiffneſs was, with him, a 
h m-W © ſubject of raillery.”” It is elſewhere 
obſerved, that, to make way for the ruin 


of the Lord Clarendon, © He often ated 
*and mimicked him in the King's pre- 
* ſence, walking ſtately with a pair of 
* dellows- before him, for the purſe, and 
Colonel Titus carrying a fire-ſhovel on 
his ſhoulder, for the mace; with which 
* fort of banter and farce the King was 
too much delighted.“ 

duch are the impreſſions, to the diſpa- 
agement of the beſt things, and of the 
delt men, that may be made by burleſque 
nd buffoonry: They can deſtroy the efti- 
ay of the wiſeſt precepts, and the nobleſt 
iamples, | 
The Monarch here ſpoken of may, per- 
aps, be thought as di ed <p 
orſt of his avourites ; and rather hu- 
oured, than corrupted, by the ſport they 
ade with all that is, ordinanly,. held 
us. Were this admitted to be true of 
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him—Were we to ſuppoſe his natural 
depravity not heightened by any thing ſaid 
or done before him, in deriſion of virtue 
or the virtuous; yet the effects of his being 
accuſtomed to ſuch repreſentations may be 
looked upon as extremely miſchievous ; 
when we may, ſo probably, attribute to 
them the looſe he gave to his natural 
depravity—the little decorum he obſerved 
' that' utter carcleſſneſs to ſave appear- - 
ances, whence ſo much hurt enſued to the 
morals of his people, and whereby he 
occaſioned ſuch diſtraction in his affairs, 
ſo weakened his authority, ſo entirely loſt 
the affections of the beſt of his ſubjects; 
and whence that he did not experience ſtill 
worſe conſequences, may be aſcribed to a 
concurrence of circumſtances, in which 
his prudence had no ſhare. 

he weakneſs of an argument may be 
clearly ſhewn—The arts of the ſophiſter 
may be detected, and the fallacy of his 
reaſoning demonſtrated—To x & moſt 
ſubtile objections there may be given ſa- 
tisfactory anſwers: but there is no con- 
futing raillery—the acuteſt logician would 
be filenced by a Merry Andrew. 

It is to no manner of purpoſe that we 
have reaſon on our ſide, when the /augh is 
againſt us: and how eaſy is it, by playing 
with our words—by a 1 the 
loweſt jeſt, to excite that /augh / 

When the company is diſpoſed to attack 
your principles with drollery, no plea for 
them is attended to; the more ſerious you 
ſhew yourſelf in their defence, the more 
ſcope you give to the mirth of your oppo- 
nents. 

How well ſoever we have informed 
ourſelves of the motives to a right con- 
duct, theſe motives are not attended to, as 
often as we act: our ordinary practice is 
founded on the impreflion, that a former 
conſideration of them has made; which 
impreſſion is very liable to be weakened—— 
wants frequently to be renewed in the fame 
way, that it was at firſt produced. 

When we continually hear our virtue 
banter'd as mere prejudice, and 'our no- 
tions of honour and decorum treated, as 
the ſole effects of our pride being dexte- 
rouſly flattered When our piety is fre- 
q — ſubjecting us to be derided a8 
childiſhly timorous, or abſurdly ſuperſti- 
tious; we ſoon know not how to perſuade 
ourſelves, that we are not more ſcrupulous 
than we need to be; we begin to queſtion, 
whether, in ſettling the extent of our obli- 

gations, we have ſufficiently confulted the 
imperfettions 
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imperfactians of our nature. Whether our 
Judgment is without its bias from our fears. 
Let our ſeriouſneſs be exhibited to us in 
that odd figure, which wit and humour 
can eaſily give it; we ſhall be inſenſibly 
led to judge of it, according to its appear- 
ance, as thus overcharged ; and under the 
diſadvantage, if which it is ſhewn us: we 
ſhall, firſt, ſeem unconcerned at the greater 
liberties that others take, and, by degrees, 
proceed to take the very ſame ourſelves. 
The perſon, whom we moſt highly and 
juſtly honoured, if the buffoonry of our 
companions were conſtantly levelled at him, 
d ſoon have his worth overlooked by 
us; and, though we might not be brought 
to think of him as contemptibly, as they 
appeared to do, our reverence of him 
would certainly, at length abate, and both 
his advice and example have much leſs in- 
. fluence upon us. | | 

Of this you ſhall have an inſtance in my 
next. 

I will here only add what Jamblicbus 
mentions as practiſed by Pythagoras, be- 
fore he admitted any into his ſchool 
He enquired, « Who were their intimates” 
—juſtly concluding, that they, who could 
like bad companions, would not be much 
profited by his inſtructions. 

Deau Bolton. 
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$ 127. LETTER 
Six, 

What follows will diſcharge the pro- 
miſe, which I made you at the concluſion 
of my laſt. 

S. was the oracle of his county; to 
whatever point he turned his thoughts, he 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of it. He en- 
tered, indeed, ſo early upon buſineſs, that 
he had little time for books ; but he had 
read thoſe, which beſt deſerved his peruſal, 
and his memory was the faithful repoſitory 
of their contents. 

The helps, that he had not received from 
reading, he had abundantly ſupplied the 
want X by obſervation and converſation. 

The compaſs of his knowledge was amaz- 
ing. There was ſcarce any thing, of 
which one in his ſtation ought to be in- 
formed, wherein he appeared to be ig- 
norant. Long experience, great ſagacity, 
.a ready apprehenſion, a retentive memory, 
the reſort to him of all ſorts of people, from 
whom any thing could be learned, and an 
intimacy with ſome of the worthieſt per- 
ſons of every profeſſion, enabled him to 
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there was not, 


ſpeak on moſt points with ſuch juſineſs a 
copiouſneſs, as might induce you to con- 
clude, upon firſt being with him, that the 
topic, on which his diſcourſe turned, wa 
what he had particularly and princip 
attended to Though he owned hi 
never to have ſo much as look'd into the 
writings of atheiſts or deiſts; yet, fron 
the promiſcuous company he deen 
obliged to keep, and the freedom, with 
which all ſpoke their ſentiments to hin, 
rhaps, a material odjec- 
tion to the chriſtian religion, of which he 7 
was not appriſed, and which he had nt . 
well conſidered. 

Senſible of his r ever defirous p; 
to uſe it in the beſt of cauſes—in the {. 
vice of that truth, which operates on mem 
practice, and would, if attended to, redify 


it throughout; he did not diſcourage the th 
moſt free ſpeakers : he calmly and willing. ſt 
ly heard what they could ſay againſt bs 0 
aith, while they uſed reaſon and argument; fe 
but drollery and jeſt he failed not, toi hi. 
with great good-humour, to reprove, a1 de 
ſpecies of miſrepreſentation—as a ſure ey. bu 
ence, that truth was not ſought—as an ar. po 
tifice, to which none would apply, who 
1 not conſcious Aa their weaknels, who E 
id not deſpair of ing their notion! 
by rather: yn n N 
Virtue and true religion had not, pet. age 
haps, an abler advocate than this genie. 20 
man; but whatever ſervice his tongue lire 
might do them, his manners, certain, Wl /* 
did them far greater: he convinced ya Ke 
of their excellency, by exhibiting to you ea 
ſenſes their feet. — he left you no roon thet 
to queſtion how amiable they were, whe — 
it was from their influence upon him, ua ſue 
he ſo much engaged your eſteem and a: 1 
fection; he proved undeniably, how mud the 
they ſhould be our care, by being him © 
an inſtance, how much they contributa cp 
to our happineſs. h 
Never, certainly, did piety fit eafier q ente 
on any man——Never, perhaps, Was at > 
man more eſteemed by the very perſon * 
between whoſe practice and his there g *** * 
the wideſt difference. — 
The ſuperior talents he diſcover d, 1 15 
his readineſs to employ them for the bene 4 T 
of all, who applied to him, engaged — f 
their admiration and their love. — 
The obligations, conferred by hin, d 0 k 
tained the height of complaiſance tory 
his /n. Inviiations were made the yu wi 
from all quarters; and there was 10 of þi 


young man of any figure near him, 5 


al ; im, and directed 
ot introduced to him, 
+ , him particular civility. They, who 
P ſought to attach ham cloſeſt to them by 
1 cox/ulting his humour, were never without 
wy their arguments for licenſing it, © True it 
« was, this or that purſuit might not be to 
on « the taſte of his father ; but neither did 
* « jt ſuit his years—When he was a young 
10 « wan, he, undoubtedly, acted as ane; he 
a took the diverſions, allowed himſelf in 
3h « the gratifications, to which youth in- 
1 « clines: no wonder that he ſhould now 
| « cenſure what he could not reliſh—that 
- he ſhould condemn the draught, which 
« his head could not bear, and be indiffe- 
2 rent to the features, which he could not 
Kun « diſtinguiſh without his ſpectacles.“ 
Nike When this kind of language had abated 
** the reverence, due to ſo excellent an in- 
j ſtructor, the buffoon interpoſed ſtill further 
yo to weaken his influence ; gave an air of af- 
ents fectation to his decorum—of hypocriſy to 
ouph his ſeriouſneſs—of timorouſneſs to his pru- 
— dence—of avarice to his wiſe ceconomy— 
Wes burleſqued the advice, that he might be ſup- 
fed E to give, the arguments with which 
who was likely to ſupport it, and the —_— 
a he would naturally uſe, when he not 
* ſee a diſpoſition to follow ir. | 
Soon as the young man had attained the 
| age, at which the law ſuppoſes us ſufficient - 
Ln iy diſcreet, he expreſſed a moſt earneſt de- 


lire to have an opportunity of a in 
" ſe. Repeated au = = nr ag Nat if : 
4 yu wap allowance was ſettled on him, and 
eave given him to chuſe a place of abode, 
there ſhould not be the leaſt miſmanage- 


whe ment; the income aſſigned him ſhould an- 
"that ſwer every article of expence. 
nd if The ſon's importunity was ſeconded by 


the fond mother's, and their joint ſolicita- 
tions prevailed. The youth was now ac- 
ceſſible, at all times, to the moſt profligate 
of his acquaintance : and one part of their 
entertainment uſually was, to ſet his ex- 
cellent father's maxims and manners in 
the moſt diſadvantageous light. This failed 
not to bring on a Udegard to both—ſo en- 
ure a diſregard to them, that the whore 
and the card-table took up all the hours, 
which the bottle relieved not. 

Thus fell the heir of one of the worthieſt 
of our countrymen It was to no PEI 
that ſuch an admirable example had been 
ſet him by the perſon, he was moſt likely 
to regard - that ſuch particular care had 
been taken to reaſon ham into a diſcharge 
of his duty—that he had been preſent, 
when the moſt ſubtile advocates irre- 
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ion either were ſilenced, or induced to 
acknowledge their principles to be much 
leſs defeniible, than they had hitherta 
thought them. None of the impreſſions 
if whar hed back dane foe Nav, 6 hi 
him, or had paſſed before him, could hold 
out againſt ridicule ; it effaced m_ trace 
of them, and prepared him to be as bad, as 
his worſt companions could be inclined to 
make him. How great a negle& of him 
enſued ! They who had laugh'd him out 
of the reverence due to his 's worth, 
rendered him ſoon deſpiſed by all, whoſe 
eſteem could prafit or credit him ; and he 
died in the 7oth year of his conſtitution, 
when but in the 25th of his age. 

Dean Bolton. 
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Six, 

My laſt gave you a melanc in- 
e —_— 
the heir of a moſt worthy man, not ma- 
ny miles from you. What influence it 
had towards the condemnation of him, 
to whom the epithet of divize might, 
perhaps, be more properly appli an 
to any one, who ever lived under the ſole 

idance of reaſon, has long, you know, 

n matter of difpute. I will only ob- 
ſerve, concerning the comic writer's ri- 
dicule of Socrate 

1. That, when ſuch a tation 
could be made of ſo excellent a perſon, 
it demonſtrates, that no degree of wort 
can ſecure any jw from an attempt to 
deſtroy his credit; and that they, whoſe 
capacities fully enable them to diſcern this 
acorth, may be its ſpitefulleſt enemies, and 
bend their wits to diſparage i. 

2. That, when ſuch a repreſentation 
could be made by a man of *. 3, with 
any confidence of ſucceſs, it is, further, an 
evidence of the probability, that the higheſt 
and moſt juſt reputation may ſuffer from 
ridicule, and that it may bring into con- 
tempt what is entitled to the greateſt eſteem 
and honour 

3. That if the Athenians were fo well 
pleaſed with the means uſed to leſſen the 
charaQter of this ornament, not only to his 
— but — * as to render the 
inte rpoſition of a erful party in the 
ſtate neceſſary, to — the poet's abuſe 


from meeting with all the ſucceſs, he pro- _ 


miſed —— in it; we are fully taught, 
what may be the pernicious effects of inge · 
nious drollery—how much it may — 
the force of any inſtruction, or any example. 

Where 


110 
Where violent methods are purſued, in 


order to withdraw us from any religious 


practice or opinion; they who thus oppoſe it 
ſhewing thereby, that hey look upon it as 
ſomewhat of great importance, teach s to 
do the ſame; and often increaſe our at- 
tachment to render us more earneſt 
about #, than we, otherwiſe ſhould have 

been. But where ſuch practice or opinion 
is treated as a matter of jeſt—whiere it 
meets with all the light, that ſcoffing and 
laughter can expreſs, we ſcarcely know 
how to preſerve our regard to it, as a thing 
of much conſequence; and from eſteem- 
ing it of little mament, we eaſily proceed 
to judpe it of none at all. . 

The force that is offered us, on account 
of our perſuaſion, either occaſions ſuch an 
averſion from him, who applies to it, as 
prevents his having any influence upon us; 
or engages us in ſo careful an attention to 
the grounds, upon which we formed our 
judgment, as fixes us in the reſolution not 
to alter it. But when all paſſes under the 
appearance of good humour—when only 
mirth and 3 are exerted againſt 
us, we neither contract that hatred towards 
thoſe, by whom we are thus treated, which 
will be our ſecurity from any bad impreſ- 
ſions they can make upon us; nor are we 
excited to any examination of our principles, 
that can confirm us in them. The freedom 
which our companions uſe, in ſporting with 
what we have hitherto reverenced, will 
tempt us to conclude, that its importance 
is far from being obvious; nor, indeed, 
can it fail, unleſs our minds have a more 
than ordinary firmneſs, to raiſe at length 
ſome doubt in us, whether we have not 
been too fanciful or too credulous. And as 

4 The woman, who deliberates, is loſt,” 
we may fear the man will be ſo likewiſe, 
who ſuffers himſelf to queſtion, how well 
founded his ſcriouſneſs is, merely becauſe 
his aſſociates are continvally deriding it. 

Would you not, induftriouſly, keep out 
of the way of thoſe, who had power to tor- 
ture you, and whom you knew ready to do 
it; if. you would not be guided by them, 
but was determined to think and act, as 
your own reaſon ſhould direct? Believe 
me, Sir, the ſcoffer ſhould be as much 
ſhunned by the friend to virtue, as the in- 
quiſitor by the friend of truth. Whoever 
would attain or preſerve a juſt ſenſe of his 
duty, ſhould have as little intercourſe as 
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poſſible with thoſe who would 
ſincerity—who would appoſe it, either 


the faggot, or the fair, ® of Smithfield, 
very uncommon reſolution is required to 
be ſteady to the principles, from avowing 
which we muſt to be the heroes 
in a farce; though we need not appre. 
hend that it will make us victims to the 
e er may be 
t your temper may be, I cannot af. 
firm; but I — * think chat with great 
numbers, drollery is not only a ſpecies of 
perſecution, but the moſt dangerous kind 
of it: they would as ſoon be ſcourged, as 
mocked; be burthened with the croſs, as 
habited with the purple. You can ſcarce. 
ly be enough aware of the riſk you run 
om being jeſted with, as a viſionary or a 
bigot—as one of much whim, or very lit- 


tle pee 
ut enough of the inducements, that vi- 


tious companions would be under to cor. 
buy you, and the means they would uſe to 
o it. 
The care you ſhould take, in the choics 
of your company, will be the ſubject of 
but one letter more from Dean Belton, 
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S1R, 
All I have to add, on what has lately 


been the ſubje&t of my correſpondence, 


with you, will be contained in this letter, 
I will not lengthen it, by apologizing for 


it. 
Might I ſuppoſe you ſo fortified by 2 


right diſpoſition, a wiſe education, goed 
ſenſe, and a thorough knowledge of the 
reaſonableneſs of the practice enjoined by 
your religion, that every attempt to cor- 
rupt your morals would miſcarry; this 
hurt, however, you would be ſure to find 
from being much in the company of vi- 
tious men, that you would be leſs careful 
to become eminently virtuous —you would 
be leſs careful to fulfil your obligations, 
than you otherwiſe would be. ond 
ſaw others fo much worſe than yourſelf; 
you would not confider, how much better 
you ought to be, than you at preſent are— 
While 7heir groſs faults were avoided, you 
would not conſider, how much there is in 
you, that ought to be amended. 

We meaſure what is, in any way, com- 
mendable, by comparing our ſhare of it 


with that of our neighbour: we do not te- 


®* Barthohmew fair, during which plays and farces were formerly, from morning to night, the 


entertaiument ef the populace, 


* 
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in what degree, as to itſelf, we poſſeſs 
the good, but in how greater a degree it is 
fed by us, than by others. 

Among 2 ve 
lar of — lowel orm wall 
their and his own judgment, for an adept. 

You would, I am ſure, pronounce of 
2ny gentleman, who kept mean company, 
that there was little hope of his ever acting 
a part, which woald greatly credit him: 
while he loved to be chiefly with thoſe, 
who would own, and do homage to, his 
ſuperiority; you would think ham by no 
means likely to cultivate much real worth, 
And were it to be ſaid, that you ſhould 
nake ſuch a judgment of him, not becauſe 
any impreſſion he would receive fen 
{; companions, but becauſe of the diſpoſi- 
en he ſhewed in the choice of them; I 
wald be glad to know, how that man 
nuſt be thought affected towards religion 
ad virtue, who could be willingly preſent, 
zhere he was ſure, tbat they would be 
proſsly depreciated. . Whcever could bear 
diſparagement of them, muſt have ſo lit- 
e ſenſe of their worth, that we may juſtly 
enclude him ill prepared for reſiſting the 
tempt, to depnve them wholly of their 
n{luence upon him. And, therefore, we 
kay as fitly determine, from the diſpoſi- 
on evidenced by him who keeps bad 
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ely ompany, what his morals will at length 
ace, % j 
10 2; as we can determine from the turn of 


pind, d'ſcovered by one who keeps mean 
mpany, what his figure in the world is 
ely to be 


17 Thoſe among us, whoſe capacities qua- 
” them for the moſt — 7 K 
b ent - who might raiſe themſelves to an 
Pu quality with the heroes in literature, of 
a laſt century, fit down contented with 
Fir e ſuperiority they have over their con- 
wi mporaries — acquieſce in furniſhing a 
ofa are ſpecimen of what they could do, if 
10 elr genius were rouſed, if they were to 
— 7! their abilities. They regard only 


advantage they poſſeſs over the idle 
id illiterate, by whom they are ſurround- 
ud give way to their eaſe, when they 
ay take it; and yet appear as conſider- 
le in their times, as the learned men, we 
ol: admire, did in heir reſpective ages. 
How many could I mention, to whom 
ure has been moſt liberal of her endow- 
nts, who are barely in the liſt of au- 
*, wao have only writ enough to ſhew 
much honour they would have done 
ir country, had their application been 
Led out, and if their names muſt have 


$ 
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ignorant people, a ſcho- 
ls, both in 
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been no better known than thoſe of their 
acquaintance, unleſs their diligence had 
equalled their capacity. 

What is thus notoriouſly true of lite- 
rary deſert, 1s equally ſo of moral: the 
perſons, to whom we allot a greater ſhare 
of it, than has long been found in any in 
their ſtations, how have they their ſenſe of 
right with-held from exerting itſelf, by 
the few they meet with diſpoſed to animate 
them to any endeavour towards correcting 
the general depravity—by the connections 
they have with ſuch numbers, whoſe rule 
is their inclination—by that utter diſregard 
to duty, which they ſee in moſt of thoſe, 
with whom they have an intercourſe, 

Alas! in the very beſt of us, a convic- 
tion of what becomes us goes but a little 
way, in exciting us to practiſe it. Solici- 
tations to be leſs obſervant of it are, from 
ſome or other quarter, perpetually offering 
themſelves; and are by no means likely 
to be withſtood, if our reſolutions are not 
ſtrengthened by the wiſe counſels and cor - 
reſpondent examples of our aſſociates. 

« Behold ! young man—You live in an 
« age, when it is requiſite to fortify the 
« mind by examples of conſtancy.*? 

This Tacitus mentions as the | of 
the admirable Thraſea to the quæſtor, ſent 
to tell him, he muſt die; and by whom he 
would have it remarked, with what com- 
poſure he died. 

Nor is it only when our virtue endan- 
ers our life, as was then the caſe, that 
uch examples are wanted. Wherever 

there is a prevailing corruption of man- 
ners; they who would a& throughout the 
becoming part, muſt be animated to it by 
— they hear 125 and ſee in, others, 
Ee patterns Ot inte 7 which 
— before them. 1 ** 

We are eaſily induced to judge ſome 
deviation from our rule very excuſable; 
and to allow ourſelves in it: when our 
thoughts are not called off from our own 
weakneſs and the general guilt: but while 
we are converſant with thoſe, whoſe con- 
duct is as unſuitable, as our awn, to that af 
the multitude; we are kept awake to a 
ſenſe of our obligations—our ſpirits are 
ſupported—we fzel the courage my we 
behold—we ſee what can be done by ſuch 
as ſhare our frail nature; and ave are a» 
ſhamed to waver, where they perſevere. . 

Ariftatle conſiders friendſhip as of three 
kinds; one ariſing from virtue, another 
from pleaſure, and another from intereſt ; 
but juſtly determines, that there can be no 


true 
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| 2 — — only the ol pay pro- 


obtained thereby ceaſes, when 
* precarious — to it fail: but 
that, to which virtue gives birth, not hav- 
ing any accidental cauſe—being without 
any dependence on humour or intereſt— 
arifing wholly from intrinſic worth, from 
what we are in ourſelves, never fluctuates, 
operates ſteadily and uniformly, remains 
firm and uninterrupted, is laſting as our 
lives. That which is the eſſential quali- 
fication of a friend, ſhould be the chief re- 
commendation in a companion. If, indeed, 
we have any concern for real worth; with 
whom ſhould we be more defirous to con- 
verſe, than with thoſe, who would accom- 
pany us, and encourage us, in the pur- 
uit of it. 

The ſame writer, menti the uſe, 
that friends are of to us in every part of 
life, remarks the benefit, which young men 
find from them to be * 
« them in their duty. 

Had he thought, that 
have been ur reef more in behalf fo Sour 
ſhip ; he, undoubtedly, would have obſerv- 
ed it, And when ſuch is the language of 
ſo able an inftruftor, and of one who guided 
himſelf in his inſtructions only by the cer- 
© tain, the preſent — that would 
attend a conformity to them; the leſſon we 
have here for the choice of company muſt 
ear worthy the notice even of thoſe, 
o will have no other guides, but reaſon 
and nature. 

If to keep ns ſteady to our du — 
beſt office, that can be done us.— If they, 
who are our friends, will be thus ſervice- 
able to us—If the virtuous alone can be 
our friends, our converſation ſhould be 
chiefly with the virtuous; all familiarity 
with * vitious ſhould be avoided; we 
ſhould conſider thoſe, who would deſtro 
our virtue, as our enemies our very wor 
enemies, whilſt endeavouring to deprive us 
of the greateſt bleſſing, that it is in our 
power to obtain. Dean Bolton. 


$ 130. On Intemperance 3 
nene 

This reſpects the quantity of our food, 
or the ki of it: if, in either of theſe, we 
have no regard to the hurt it =P do us, 
we are guilty of intem 

From tranſgrefling in the quantity of 
our food a Pocher 
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"ble direly admoniſtied of be by, of 


large, bat , heavineſs comes on—the la; 
on our ſtomach is our inſtant tormenty 
and every repetition of our fault à can 


above two hundred years 


mifchicf enſues, chan 


ow Gy ſo in the 


wh oe never can 


wth 


very conſtitution, Our meal is never ty 


to us, that we do not any more thus offen 
A caution, alas, how unheeded b 27 
Crammed like an Engliſhman, was, 

proverbial expreſſion in Era/mys's 8 


An error _— in Fd. rie our al. 
ment gives us, Ae, 71 
* 


alarm; and, perha "Vat av 

after we have, for 6 ſome ad Ark 

in it. In the vigour of youth, ——— 1 
thing we eat appears to diſagree with v 
we gratify our palate with whateyer pleale 
it; feeling no ill conſequence, and there 
fore fearing none. The inconvenienct, 
that we do not yet find, we hope we ſal 


always eſcape; or we 1 to 2 5 
ſelves a reſtraint upon our a þ 
we experience the bad | 1 em "lp 
ing it. 2 

ks den "ts. . e N pt 


food; that may be no exceſs in one my 


which may be the moſt blameable in #- 0 | 
other: what would be the height of glu. * 
tony in us, if of a week and tender frans, 0 
may be, to perſons of much ſtronger co | 
ſtitutions, a quite temperate meal. Tip 
fame of food can, likewiſe, . th 
ver fuit ſuch, as have in diem diſpoſtim 5 
kr ge Giſeaſes, and ſuch, as * 47 
8 0 t nature to 
can they, further, ſuit wr E. 
ployed in hard labour, and thoſe, who he 42 
wholly at their eaſe—thoſe,” Who are in * 
quently flirring and in action, and * . 
whoſe life is ſ key and ihuctive. T 
ſame man may, ae i ge ey 10 
r be free * or oo ＋ 
as he is young or y or anez 1 
por 
= = ee is his body t to fatigue ige 
— food had jth *. 
heakh, its- tendency to preſerve or to ** 
pair our conſtitution, is the meafure of ny" ©”) 
temperance or excels. ry 
It may, indeed, ſo happen, chat vir l + 
ſhall be, generally, very ſparing, wit * 
allowing us any claim to the virtue of tt: wat 
perance; as when we are more del 3 
to ſave our „ than to pleaſe on] N a 
lates, and, therefore, deny ates a 
own table, what we eat with greed * 


when we feed 1 the charge of ode 
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lkewiſe, when our circumſtances not per- 
miring us, ordinarily, to indalge our ap- 
ite, we yet ſet no * 7 it, when we 
ye an opportunity of gratifying it. 
He is Derr man, whoſe health 
direfs his appetite—who, 1s beſt pleaſed 
with what beſt agrees with him—who 


ſerve his life—-who is the ſame at every 
table, as at his own—who, when he feaſts, 
1s not cloyed; und fees all the delicacies 
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yet preſerves a due abſtinence amidſt 
them. 5 

The rules of temperance not only oblige 
vi to abſtain from what r»w does, or what 
we are ſure /co . will, hurt us: we offend 
againſt them, when we avoid not whatever 
has a probability of being hurtful to us.— 
They are, further, tranſgreſſed by too 

reat nicety about our food by much ſo- 


- 


moſt reli by frequently cating to ſati- 
ety. 


en, who was one of the moſt eminent 
perſons in an age dillinguiſhed by the 
great men it produced, in which he ex- 
preſſes how uneaſy it made him, to be 
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11 among thoſe, who placed no ſmall part of 
on their happineſs in an elegant table, and 
wht a who filled themſelves twice a day. 

'Th In thus deſcribing temperance, let me 
e ebe underſtood to cenſure, as a failure 
nt BY fri, all regard to the food that beſt 
Wy pleaſes us, when it is equally wholeſome 


with other kinds—when its price is neither 


17 10 (a a 

+6 in. > ſuitable to our circumſtances, nor very 

dert —when it may be conveniently pro- 

2 eB crred chen we are not anxious about 1t— 
when we do not frequently ſeek after it— 

er we are always moderate in its uſe. 

5 To govern our appetite is neceflary; but, 

excel > order to this, there is no neceſſjty, that 

Bee thould always -mortify it. that we ſhould, 
upon every occaſion, 


conſider what is leaſt 
agreeable to us. 4 
Life is no more to be paſſed in a con · 
enjoy ments. We ſhould endeavour, that 
* may not be, at any time, painful to us 


ad, on that as well as other accounts, it is 
not fitting that we ſhould uently 
pactice ſelf- denial - chat we ſhould often 
orego what would delight os. But to do 
Wis continually, I cannot required 
of us; becauſe it doth not ſeem reaſonable 


o tink that it ſhould be our.daty wholly 


eats, not to gratify his taſte, but to pre- 


before him, that luxury can accumulate; 


Perrude and cagerneſs to procure what we 


We have a letter remaining of an hea- 


ſant ſelf-denial, than in a round of ſeriſual - 


to deny ourſelves what is improper for us; 
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to debar ourſelves of that food which our 
— is formed to reliſh, and which we are 
ure may be uſed, without any prejudice to 
our virtue, or our health. 
Thus much may fuffice to inform us, 
when we incur the guilt of eating intem- 
perately. _— 3 
The diffuaſives from it, that appear of 
greateſt weight, are theſe: 

It is the groſſeſt abuſe of the gifts of 
Providence. 

It is the vileſt debaſement of ourſelves. 

Our bodies owe to it the moſt painful 
diſeaſes, and, generally, a ſpeedy decay. 

It frequently interrupts the uſe of our 
nobler faculties, and is ſure, at length, great- 
ly to enfeeble them. 

The ſtraits to which it often reduces us, 
occaſion our falling into crimes, which 
would, otherwiſe, have been our utter ab- 


horrence. Dean Bolton. 
$ 131. On Intemperance in Eating. 
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To conſider, firſt, exceſs in our food as 
the groſſeſt abuſe of the gifts of provi- 
dence. | 

The vaſt variety of creatures, with which 
God has repleniſhed the earth—the abun- 
dant proviſion, which he has made for 
many of them—the care, which he has 
taken that each ſpecies of them ſhould be 
* preſerved — the numerous conveniencies 

they adminiſter to us—the pleaſing change 
of food they afford us—the ſuitable food 
that we find, among their different, kinds, 
to different climates, to our different ways 
of life, ages, conſtitutions, diſtempers, are, 
certainly, the moſt awakening call to the 
higheſt admiration, and the gratefulleſt 
' ſenſe, of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs. 
This ſenſe is properly expreſſed, by the 
due application of what is {o graciouſly af- 
forded us—by the application of it to thoſe 
m4 1170p for which it was manifeſtly in- 
tended. But how contrary” hereto is his 
practice, who lives as it were but to eat, 
and . conſiders the liberality of. providence 
only as catering for his luxury)! What 
milchief this luxury doth us will be pre- 
ſently conſidered; and, in whatſoever de- 
gree it hurts us, we to ſuch a degree abuſe 
our Maker's bounty, which m defign our 
which, certainly, is directed to our 
welfare. Were we, by indulging our ap- 
petites, only to make ourſelyes leſs fit 
any of the offices of life, only to become 
leis capable of diſcharging any of the du- 
Rs ds it may be made evident, 
| that, 
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that, in this reſpect likewiſe, our uſe of the 
Divine beneficence is quite contrary to 
what it requires. He who has appointed 
us our buſineſs here — Who, by our pecu- 
liar capacities, has ſignified to us. our pro- 

r employments, thereby diſcovers to us 
how far merely to pleaſe ourſelves is al- 
lowed us; — that, if we do ſo, to the 
hindrance af a nobler work, it is oppoſing 
his intention; it is defeating the end of life, 
by thoſe very gifts, which were beſtowed to 
Carry us on more chearfully towards it. 

When my palate has a large ſcope for 
its innocent choice—when I have at hand 
what may - moſt agreeably recruit my 
ſtrength, and what is moſt effetual to 
2 it; how great ingratitude and 

aſeneſs ſhew themſelves in the exceſs, 
which perverts the aim of ſo much kind- 
neſs, and makes that to be the cauſe of my 
forgettin g with what view I was created, 
which ought to keep me ever mindful of 
it ! As the bounty of Heaven is one of the 
ſtrongeſt motives to a reaſonable life, how 
guilty are we if we abuſe it to the purpoſes 
of a /enſual! Our crime muſt be.highly 
aggravated, when the more conveniences 
our Maker has provided for us, we are ſo 
much the more unmindful of the taſk he 
has enjoined us—when by his granting us 
what may ſatisfy our appetite, we are in- 
duced wholly to conſult it, and make our- 
ſelves ſlaves to it. 

Let intemperance in our food be next 
conſidered, as the ſhamefulleſt debaſement 
of ourſelves. 

Life, as we have been wiſely taught to 
conſider it, is more than meat. Man could 


not be ſent into the world but for quite 


different 


than merely to indulge 
| his palate. 


He has an -underſtanding 


given him, which he may greatly improve; 


many are the perfections, which he is qua- 
lifed to attain; much good to his fellow- 
creatures he has abilities to do: and all 
this may be truly ſaid of all mankind; all 
of us may improve our reaſon, may pro- 
ceed in virtue, may be uſeful to our fel- 
low creatures. There are none, therefore, 
to whom it 18 not the fouleſt reproach, that 
_ their belly is their God—that they are 
more ſolicitous to favour, and thezeby 
to ſtrengthen, the importunity of their ap- 


than to weaken and maſter it, by 
erer reſiſtance and reſtraint. The 


reaſonable being 1s to be always under the 
influence of ,eaſon ; it is his excellence, 


his prerogative, to be ſo: whatever is an 
hind 


rance to this degrades him. reflets o 


him diſgrace and contempt” And as our 
4 , 
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reaſon and appetite are in a conſtant oppo· 
ſition to each other, there is no ind 
the latter, without leſſening the power 
the former: If our appetite is not 
ed by, it will govern, our res 
make its moſt prudent ſuggeſtions, its wiſeſt 
counſels, to be unh and lighted. 
The fewer the wants of any being are, 
we muſt — ſo —— 
perfect; ſince the it is leſs dependent, 
and has leſs of its happineſs without itſelf, 
When we raiſe our thoughts to the Bein 
above us, we cannot but attribute wi 
higher orders of them, {till farther removes 
from our own weakneſs and indigence, 
till we reach God himſelf, and exempt 
him from wants of every kind. 
Knowing thus what muſt be aſcribed io 
natures ſuperior to ours, we cannot be ig- 
norant, what is our on beſt re - 
ation; by what our nature ĩs raiſed ; where- 
in its worth is diſtinguiſhed, 
To be without any wants is the Divine 
prerogative ; our e is, that we add not 
to the number of thoſe, to which we wer 
appointed that we have none we cu 
avoid—that_we have none from our on 
miſconduct. In this we attain the utmoſt 
degree of perfection within our reach. 
the other hand, when fancy ha 
multiplied our neceflities—when we owe | 
know not how many to ourſelves— ben 
our eaſe is made dependent on delicacies, 
to which our Maker never ſubjected i- 
when the cravings of our luxury bear 10 
proportion to thoſe of our natural hunge!, 
what a degenerate race do we become 
What do we but fink our rank in the cre- 


ation. 

He whoſe voraciouſneſs ts his de- 
ing fatisfied, till he is loaded to the full of 
what he is able to bear, who eats to the 
utmoſt extent of what he can eat, 15 2 mer 
brute, and one of the loweſt kind of brates; 
the generality of them obſerving a ju 
moderation in their food hen duly n. 
lie ved ſeeking no more, and forbeamy 
even what is before them. But below 20] 
brute is he, who, by indulging himſet, 
has contraſted wants, from which natar 
exempted him; who muſt be made hang? 
by art, muſt- have his food under 
moſt — 1 before 
can be inclined to taſte it; 
what is rumous to his health; his life ip 
ported by what neceſſarily ſhortens i. 55 

rt this, which, when atted by him, * 

s reaſon, reflection, foreſight given 15 
wants a name to repreſent ſt in the 


is deformity. Wich privileges ſo WI 


and 
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yond thoſe of the creatures below us, how 
great io Our baſeneſs, our guilt, if thoſe 
endowments are ſo far abuſed, that they 
ſerve us but io find out the means of more 
groſsly corrupting ourſelves ! 

| cannot quit this head, without remark- 
ing it to be no flight argument of the diſ- 
honour we incur by gluttony, that nothin 
is more carefully — "8 all dee . 
company, nothing wou thought 
— brutal * rude, than the ail. 
corety of any marks of our having eat 
intemperately-—of our having exceeded 
that proportion of food, which is proper 
for our nouriſhment. 

Dean Bolton. 
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SHC r. III. 
To conſider, further, exceſs in our food 
2; haſtening our death, and bringing on 
us te moſt painful diſeaſes. 
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* It is evident, that nothing contributes 
yu more to the preſervation of life, than tem- 
* perance. | 

nt Expcrience proves it to be actually ſo; 
an and the ſtructure of the human body ſhews 
mol that it mult be ſo. 
| They who deſcribe the golden age, or 
b the age of innocence, and near a thouſand 
ae years of life, repreſent the cuſtomary food 
hos of it, as the plaineſt and moſt ſimple. 
1 Whether animal food was at all uſed be- 
bee de flood, is queſtioned : we certainly 


hnd, long after it, that Let's making a 
. deſcribed by his baking unleavened 
'y 

Abraham entertained thoſe, whom he 
couſidered of ſuch eminence, as that, to 


z be⸗ ue the words of ſcripture, © he ran to 
rall of meet them from the tent door, and bowed 
© the * himſelf to the ground; Abraham's en- 
195 tertainment, I ſay, of perſons thus honoured 
races; AY ©) him, was only with a calf, with cakes of 
4 titel, with butter and milk. 

ly re Uidecn's hoſpitality towards the moſt il- 


luitrious of gueſts ſhewed itſelf in killing a 
kd ot the goats; and we read that J 
oked upon this to be a preſent, which his 
puuice would not diſdain. 

Perhaps my reader would rather take a 


1 


aun | 

5 meal with ſome of the worthies of protane 
ore be altory, than with thoſe, whom the ſacred 
Moin recorded. 

fe fap- ; 1 vill be his introducer. He ſhall be a 
it, 4 duell at an entertainment, which was, cer- 
n, who anly, deligned to be a ſpleudid one; fince 
n lin, * 4 made by Achilles for three ſuch con- 


lderable perſons, as Phanix, Ajax, and 


4; perſons, whom he himſelf repre- 


5 


* 
* 


* 


ſents as being, of all the Grecias chiefs, 
thoſe whom he moſt honours. 
He will eafily be believed herein ; for 
this declaration is ſcarce ſooner out of his 
mouth, than he and his friends, Patrocitis 
and Automedon, ſeverally employ themſelves 
in making up the fire—chopping the meat, 


and — it into the pot—Or, if Mr. 
Pope be allowed to deſcribe their taſks on 


— Patrochs o'er the blazing fire 

Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire: 
The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains, 8 
Which feb of por tet, ſheep, _— contains : 
Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides, 
The parts trans fixes, and with ſill divides. 
Mean while Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe ; 
The tent is brighten'd with the riſing blaze. 


But who is drefling the fiſh and fowls? 
This feaſt, alas ! furniſhes neither. The 
poet is ſo very bad a caterer, that he pro- 
vides nothing of that kind for his heroes 
on this occaſion; or, on another, even for 
the luxurious Phæaciant. Such ſamples 
theſe of Homer's entertainments, as will 
ain entire credit to what 15 ſaid of them in 
lutarch, that we muſt rife almoſt hun 


« from them.” Symp. Lib. II. Qu. 10. 
Should the blind bard be confidered as 

a ſtroller—keeping low company, and 

therefore, in the he makes for the 


at, likely more to regard the quanti 

55 the food which he — for ta, 
than the kind of it: would you rather be 
one of Virgil's gueſts, as he lived in an 
age, when good eating was underſtood 
converſed with ple of rank—knew 
what diſhes they liked, and would therefore 

not fail to place ſuch before them? | 
You ſhall then be the gueſt of the Ro- 
man poet. Do you chuſe beef, or muttou 
would you be helped to pork, or do you 
refer poat's-fleſh ? You have no ſtomach 
or ſuch ſort of diet. He has nothing elſe 
for you, unleſs Pelyphemus will ſpare you a 
leg or an arm of one of the Greeks he 
is eating; or unleſs you will join the half 
drowned crew, and take a bit of the ſtags, 
which are dreſſed as ſoon as killed; or un- 
leſs you are a great lover of bread and 
apples, and in order to fatisfy your hunger, 
will, in the language of A/arius, eat your 

table. Mn 
Dido, indeed, gives ZEneas and his com- 
anions a moſt ſplendid entertainment} as 
r as numerous attendants conſtirate one; 
but the poet mentions nothing; that the 
heroes had to eat, except bread ; whatever 
elſe was got for them he includes in the 
general _ Dapes; which, in other mn 
- N 
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of the Zneid, is applied to all the coarſe 
fare already mentioned. 

As the luxury of mankind increaſed, 
their lives ſhortened 7 The half of 4bra- 
Ham's age became regarded as a ſtretch, 
far beyond the cuſtomary; period. So in 
profane hiſtory we hnd; tha when the arts 
of luxury were unknown in Ree, its ſeven 
kings reigned a longer term, than, after- 
wards, upon the prevalency of thoſe arts, 
was completed by its firſt twenty empe- 
rors. 

Such perſons, indeed, among the an- 
cients, whoſe precepts and practice moſt 
recom mended temperance in diet, were 
eminent inſtances of the benefit accruing 
from it, in the health preſerved, and long 
life attained by it. 

Corgias lived 107 years. 

Hippecrate: reached, according to ſome 
Writers, his 104th year, according to others 
his 2ogth. . 

_  Pythagoras, of whom it was obſerved, 
that he. was never known to eat to ſatiety, 
lived to near 100 years; if Famblichus may 
be credited. D. Loertius ſays, that ac- 
cording to moſt writers he was, when he 
loſt his life, in his goth year. Out of his 
ſchool came Empedocles, who lived, as ſome 
ſay, to 109; and Xenzphilus, who lived to 
above 105, 
ens lived to 98: his diſciple and ſue- 
ceſlor Cleanthes to 99. 

Diogenes, when he died, was about go. 
Palo reach'd his 8 iſt year; and his fol- 
ower Aeuocrates his cighty-fourth, , 

. Lycurgus, the lawgiver of the Lacede- 
mani aus, who, when they obeyed his laws, 
were not leis diftinguiſhed by their abſte- 
_ miouſaeſs than by their fortitude, lived to 
$3; and their King Aze/ilaus took pay of 
Nele at 8o; afterwards aſſiſted Ned ane- 
$05; and, having eſtabliſhed him in his 
| kingdom, died, in his return to Sparta at 
8 
; . the Cenſor, is introduced by Tully 
repreſenting himſelf as, when in his 84th 
year, able to aſſiſt in the ſenate—to ſpeak 
in the aſſembly of the people, and to give 
his friends and dependents the aſſiſtance, 
which they might want from him. 

Lucian introduces his account of long - 
lived perſons, with the obſervation, that it 
might be of aſe, as ſhewing that they, who 
took the moſt care of their bodies and 
rainds, lived the longeſt, and enjoyed the 
beſt health. ; 

To come nearer to our own times: the 
diſcovery of a new world has confirmed the 
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and that they drank only water: That their 


wholeſome meal is a ſufficiently delicate 
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obſervations furniſhed by the old: that u 
thoſe countries, where the greateſt impl. 
city of diet has been uſed, the greatef 
length of life has been attained. 

St the ancient inhabitants of Virginia ve 
are tald, « That their chief diſh was man, 


diſeaſes were few, and chiefly proceeded 
from exceſſive heats or colds. Al, Grey, 
vol. v. p. 711. Some of them lived u. 
upwards of 200 years.“ Poux CH as, vel, 
v. p. 946. „The ſobriety of che ancient 
inhabitants of Florida lengthen'd their lives 
in ſuch ſort, that one of their kings, (ay 
Morgues, told me, he was three hundred 
years old; and his father, whom he then 
ſnewed me alive, was fifty years older than 
himſelf.” PuRrCHas, vol. v. p. 961. 
And if we now ſearch after particular 
inſtances of perſons reaching to extreme 
old age, it is certain that we muſt not reſort 
for them to courts and palaces; to the 
dwellings of the great or the wealthy; bu 
to the cells of the religious, or to cot- 
tages; to the habitations of ſuch,” whole 
hunger is their ſauce, and to whom a 


one, 

Martha Waterhouſe, of the townſhip of 
North Bierley in Yorkſhire, died about the 
rap 1711, in the 10gth year of her age: 

er maiden ſiſter, Hefer Jager, of the fame 1 
lace, died in 1713, in the toych year cf 


er age. They had both of them 7 whi 
from the townſhip of Blerley nigh fit mot 
years. Abridgement of Phil: Tramſ b * 
| ul 


Jones, vol. ii. p. 2. p-. 115. 
Dr. Harvey in his anatomical account 1 


of T. Parr, who died in the 153d year d gid 
his age, ſays—that, if he had not changed or d 
his diet and air, he might, perhaps, hare aceſc 
lived a good while longer. His diet wa IS a 
old cheeſe, milk, coarſe bread, fmall ber; excel 
and whey. | ment 

Dr. T. Robinſon ſays of H. Tenhins tht of th 
fiſherman, who lived 169 years, that i By 
diet was coarſe and ſour. | that f 

Dr. M. Lifter, having mentioned ſeveri the fi 
old perſons of Craven In Yorkſhire, ſay becon 
The food of all this mountainous count? —0bl 
is exceeding coarſe. Abr. of Phi. Tres, becon 
by LowWr nor. vol. iii. p. 307, C. In! 

Buchanan ſpeaks of a fiſherman in ® diſeaſe 
own time, who married at 100, went cr ral ft 
in his little fiſhing boat in the rough accord 
weather at 140, and ar laſt did not de a organ; 
any painful diſtemper, but merely | ar; ac 
out by age. Rer. Scer. Hift, lib. i. ad in Crdin 


Pluarch mentions our countrymen ® 


N 
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in his time, growing old at 120. To ac- 
3 ſor this, as he does, from their cli- 
mate, ſeems leſs rational than to aſcribe it 
to their way of living, as related by Dio- 
torus Siculus, who tells us—that their diet 
was ſimple, and that they were utter ſtran- 
gers to the delicate fare of the wealthy. 

In our ſeveral neighbourhoods we all of 
us ſee, that they who leaſt conſult their 
appetite, who leait give way to its wanton- 
neſs or voraciouſnels, attain, generally, to 
years far exceeding theirs, who deny 
inemſelves nothing they can reliſh, and 
conveniently procuse. 

Human life, indeed, being expoſed to ſo 
many thouſand accidents, its end being 
haftened by ſuch a prodigious diverſity 
of means, there is no care we can take of 
eurſelves, in any one reſpect, that will be 
our effectual preſervative; but, allowing 
for caſualties and difference in conſtitutions, 
we every where perceive, that the age 
of thoſe, who neglect the rules of tempe- 
rance, is of a much ſhorter date than 
theirs, by whom theſe rules are carefully 
followed. 

And if we attend to our ſtructure, it 
muſt thence be evident that it cannot be 


otherwiſe. Dean Bolton. 
$ 133- On Intemperance in Eating. 
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The human body may be conſidered as 
compoſed of a great variety of tubes, in 
which their proper fluid is in a perpetual 
metion. Our health is according to the 
condition, in which theſe veſſels and this 
fluid are. 

The ruptured, or too relaxed, or too ri- 
gid fate of the one; and the redundancy 
or 2 the reſolved or viſcid, the 
aceſcent or the putreſcent ſtate of the other, 
5 a diſorder in our frame, Whether our 
excels be in the quantity or quality of ali. 
ment, we mult ſuſfer by it, in ome or other 
of theſe ways. 

By the ſtomach being frequently loaded, 
that fulneſs of the veſſels enjues, by which 
the fibres are weakened the circulation 
becomes languid—perſpiration is leſſened 
—obltruftions are formed—the humours 
become viſcid and ſoon putrid. 

In the progreſs to this laſt ſtate, different 
diſeaſes take place, according to the gene- 
ral ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſolids, or 
cording to the debility of ſome particular 
organ; according to the conſtitution of the 
vr; according to our reſt or motion; ac- 
erding to de warmth in which we keep, or 


* 


the cold, to which we expoſe ourſelves, 
& 


0. 

Exceſs may be in the quantity of our 
food, not only when we eat ſo as to bur- 
then the ftomach ; but, likewiſe, when our 
meals bear not a juſt proportion to our la- 
bour or exerciſe. 5 

We are tempted to exceed in the quan- 
tity of our food, by the ſcaſoning of it, or 
by the vaziety of it. "oF 

The ſtimulus of ſauce ſerves but to ex- 
cite a falſe appetite to make us eat much 
more than we ſhould do, it our diet were 
quite ſimple. . 

The effect is the ſame, when our meal 15 
compoſed of ſeveral kinds of food: their dif- 
ferent taſtes are ſo many inducements to ex- 
ceſs, as they are ſo many provocations tocat 
beyond what will ſatisſy our natural wants. 

And thus, tho' we were never to touch a 
diſh, which had its reliſh from any the 
leaſt unwholſome ingredient; tho? our diet 
were the plaineſt, and nothing came ever 
before us, that had any other elegance than 
from the ſeaſon, in which it was brought 
to our table, or the place in which it ap- 
peared there; we yet might greatly hurt 
ourſelves; we might be as intemperate, 
and as ſpeedily deſtroy ourſelves by our 
intemperance with roaſt and boiled meat, as 
with fricaſſees and ragouts. 

The quality of our aliment may be mĩſ- 
chievous to us, either as univerſally pre- 
judicial to the human conf#{tatzon, or as 
unſuitable to our own ;-—-unſuitable to the 
weakneſs of our whole irame, or to ſome 
defect in the formation of a part of ir, or 
to that taint we have in us, from the diſ- 
eaſes or vices of our parems. 

We may be greatly prejodiced by the 
kind of our food, in many other ways; and 
we, ordinarily, are ſo, by not regarding 
what agrees with the climate, in which we 
are what with the country we inhabit— 
what with the manner of life we lead. 

From the great heat that ſpices occaſion, 
and from the length of time they continue 
it, we may truly ſay, that their copious 
and daily uſe in food muſt be injurioꝝs to 
all conſtitutions. 

So for ſalted meats, the hurt that may be 
feared from them, when t. ey are our con- 
flant meals, is eaſily collected, from the 
irritation they muſt cauſe in their paſſage 
thro* the body from the injury, that mult ' 
hence enſue to its finer membranes from 
the numerousacrid particles, that muſthere- 
by be lodged in the pores of the ſkin, the 
obſtructions which thus mul produce, ard 
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the large quantity of perſpirable matter 
which Ein here ore, be detained in, and, 
conſequently, greatly foul the blood—— 
from the dreadful ſymptoms, that attend a 
high degree of the ſcurvy ; the relief of 
which by vegetables, by freſh meat, by 
liquids fitteſt to remove the effects of a 
muriatic cauſe, plainly ſhews them to be 
owing to ſuth a cauſe. 

Whatever has the haut-gout may be 
looked upon as conſiſting of ſuch active 
particles, as cannot but make our frequent 
eating of it very dangerous — as muſt 
render it much fitter to be uſed as phyſic, 
than as food, 

From a mixture of meats, each of them 
wholſome in its kind, a bad chyle may be 
formed: and the rule in phyſic is, that an 
error in the firft digeſtion will not 
mended in the ſecond. | 

A delicate conſtitution is, ſpeedily, either 
quite deſtroyed, or irrecoverably diſorder- 
ed, when the diet is uot exactly adapted 
to it — is not ſuch as leaſt irritates, as 
leaſt heats, as is moſt eaſily concocted, as 
ſooneſt paſſes out of the body, and leaves 
'the feweſt impurities behind it there. 

The weakneſs, or the wrong formation, 
of a part of our frame is, generally, a call 
'to the utmoſt care about our food ; and as 
our obſerving this may extend oar life, 
even under either of thoſe circumſtances, 
as far as we could have hoped it would 
have been prolonged, if we had been with- 
out any ſuch defect; ſo our failure therein 
may, in a very ſhort time, be fatal to us. 


The moſt ſimple aliment will, perhaps, 


be unable to hinder our feeling, in ſome 
degree, the bad conſequences of the diſ- 
eaſes, or irregularities of our parents: but 
how far they ſhall affect us, depends, very 
often, in a great meaſure, upon ourſelves. 

They may neither much contract the 
term, nor much interrupt the comfort, of 
life, if we will make hunger our ſauce, 
and, in every meal we cat, regard the diſ- 
tempers we inherit; but early, alas! and 
heavy will our ſufferings be, our years few 
and full of uneaſineſs, when without any 
ſuch regard, our taſte is directed by that of 
; the ſound and athletic—when the ſolicita- 
tions of apperire lead us to forget the rea- 
ſons we have to reſtrain 7-7. | 

In this climate and country, where, for 
ſo many months in the year, the cuticular 
diſcharges are ſo ſmall—where the air ſo 
often, fo ſuddenly, and to ſo great a de- 


gree, varies its equilibrium, and where our 
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veſſels, therefore, are as frequently, avfud. 
denly, and as greatly contracted-or expen. 
ded—where fogs ſo much abound, and fy 
much contribute to impair the elatticity of 
our fibres—to hinder the proper both fe. 
cretions and excretions—tÞ deſtroy the dre 
texture of the blood; and vitiate our whele 
habit, it muſt be obvious, what we have 
to fear, when our aliment hurts us in the 
ſame way with our air—avhen the ore 
heightens the diſorder, to which we are 
expoſed by the other 

An inattention to the nutriment fit for 
us, when we ſeldom uſe any exerciſe, or, 
always, very gentle—when our life is ſc- 
dentary, either from the buſineſs by which 
we maintain ourſelves, or from our love ot 
eaſe, or from our literary purſuits, is per. 
haps, as fatal to us, as almoſt any Pn 8 
of wrong conduct, with which we can be 
chargeable. By high feeding and Title or 
no exerciſe, we are not only expoſed to 
the moſt dangerous diſeaſes, but we 'make 
all diſeaſes dangerous: we make thoſ: 
ſo, which would, otherwiſe, be flight and 
eaſily removed—we do not only fabjet 
ourſelves to the particular maladies, Which 
have their riſe wholly From luxury, but we 
render ourſelves more liable to thole, which 
have no connexion with it. We, then, are 
among the firſt, who are ſcized with the 
diſtempers, which the conſtitution of the 
air occaſions We are molt apt to receive 
all thoſe of the infectious kind We take 
cold whence we might leaſt fear it; aud 
find its immediate confequence, à maliy- 
nant or an inflammatory fever, or ſome 
other diſeaſe equally to be dreaded. 

A writer in phyſic of the firſt rank afſerts, 
that our diet is the chief cauſe of all our 
diſeaſes—that other cauſes only take effect 
from the diſpoſition of our body, and the 
ſtate of its humours. 4b 

There is, I am perſuaded, much truth in 
this aſſertion. For, as in countries, where 
the inhabitants greatly indulge themſelves, 
few die of old age; ſo where a ſtrict tempe- 
rance is obſerved, few die but of old age. 
We find, likewiſe, perſons, as Socrates for 
inſtance, who, by their regular living, have 
preſerved themſelves from the infection of 
a diſeaſe; that has made the cruelleſt havoc 


around them. We perteive, alſo, the re · 


ſtorers of health uſually — mr reco- 
very by ſome or other diſcharge, by drin. 
ing the body in ſome way or other. And if 
evacuation 1s the cure of our diſorders, — 
may juſtly think, that repletion is their mo 

. ; a 22 generd 
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general cauſe, But if this may admit 
of a diſpute, which, I think, it hardly can 
do; yet is it on all hands | agreed—that 
there are ſeveral diſtempers, to which few 
ire ſubject but for want of ſelſ- denial in 
themſelves, or their anceſtors that molt 
of theſe diſtempers are of the painfulleſt 
ſoit, and that ſome of them are ſuch as we 
for years lament, without the leaſt hope of 
recovery, and under an abſolute certainty, 
that the longer they continue upon us the 
more grievouſly they will diſtreſs us ; the 
acuteneſs of our fufferings from them will 
be conſtantly increaſing. Dean Bolton. 


5134 Os Iztemperance 2 Eating. 
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Let me, alſo, conſider intemperance 
in what we eat, as frequently interrupt- 
ing the uſe of our nobler facultjes; and 
ſure, at length, tly to enfeeble them. 
How long is it, before we are really ourſelves, 
after our ſtomach has received its fill load / 
Under it, our ſenſes are dulled, our memory 
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et clouded, heavineſs and ſtupidity poſſeſs us: 
ich ſome hours muſt paſs, before our vivacity 
Nos returns, before reaſon can again act with its 
* full vigour, The man is not ſeen to ad- 
* vantage, his real abilities are not to be diſ- 
de covered, till the effects of his gluttony are 
the removed, till his conſtitution has thrown off 
tre the weight that oppreſled it. 

OY The hours preceding a plentiful meal, or 
15 thoſe, which ſucceed its entire digeſtion, 
"= are, we all find, ſuch, in which we are fitteſt 


. to tranſact our affairs, in which all the acts 
of the underſtanding are beſt exerted. 
How ſmall a part of his time is therefore, 


Its, a 

Bar the luxurious man himſelf! What between 
. the length of his repaſts—the ſpace during 
the which he is, as it were, ſtupified by his ex- 
5 ceſs in them the many hours of /eep that 
1 he wants to refreſh, and of exerciſe to 
gere ſtrengthen him; within how ſmall a com- 
m paſs is that portion of his life brought, in 
jhe- which his rational powers are fitly diſ- 
wwe. played | N 

tor In the vigour of youth, in the full 
ure ſtrength of manhood, an uncontrouled gra- 
4 of ukcation of appetite allows only ſhort in- 
ock tervals of clear apprehenſion, of cloſe at- 


7 tention, and the — uſe of our judgment: 


o- but if, either through an uncommonly firm 
555 conſtitution, or by ſpending all thoſe hours 
dif in exerciſe, which are not paſſed at our ta- 
ue bles or in our beds, we are enabled, not- 
ar withſtanding ſuch gratification, to reach a 
er 


more advanced age; what a melancholy 
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ſpectacle do we then frequently afford] our 
memory, our wit, our ſenſe almoſt wholly 
deftroyed—their remains ſcarce allowing 3 


. conjecture to be formed thence, what they 


have been-—the ruins of the man hardly 
furniſhiog a trace of his former ornaments. . 

Moſt of thoſe diſeaſes, which laxury , 
brings ,upon our bodies are, indeed, a gra- 
dual impairing of our intellectual faculnes : 
the mind ſhares the diſorder of 84 com- 
panion, acts as that permits, diſcovers a 
greater or leſs capacity, according to the 
other's more or leſi perfect ſtate. And as the 
body, when dead, is totally unfit to be acted 
upon by the ſoul ; ſo the nearer it is brou 
to death by 2 „the more we in- 
creaſe its unfitneſs to diſplay, by how noble 
a principle it it actuated hat the extent 
of _ abilities E. 8 any of 
our infinitel powe reator 
has — m 

It only remains that I conſider, how ru- 
inous the exceſs I am cenſuring is to our 
fortune; and to what a mean de nce, 
to what vile diſhoneſt practices, it often 
reduces us. FS 

There are few eſtates, that can bear the 
expence, into which what is called an ele- 
gant table will draw us. It 1s not only the 
— of what is ſet before us, that we are 

ere to regard, but the waſte that the mi- 
niſters to our luxury occafion—their rapine 
—the example they ſet to all, who are con- 
cerned in our affairs, and the diſqualifica- 
tion, under which we put ourſelves to look 
into them. 

He who is determined to pleaſe his pa- 
late at any price, infects not only thoſe 
about him with his extravagant turn; bur 

ives them opportunities of defrauding 

im, which are ſeldom neglected. His 
houſe is the reſort of the worſt of mankind; 
for ſuch they always are, whom a well- 
ſpread table aſſembles; and who, by ap- 

lauding the profuſeneſs that feeds them, 

y extolling, as proofs of a refined under- 
ſtanding, what are the ſureſt marks of a 


-weak one, or rather of the total want of 


one, hurry on the ruin, that was, otherwiſe, 
with too much ſpeed advancing. 

But ſmall is their number, A. it con. ** 
cerns to be told, how a large fortune ma 
be reduced: how the making am muſt be 
hindered, is the argument, m which the 
generality are intereſted. This hindrance 
15 the ſure, the undeniable conſequence of 

iving way to our appetite. I have alrea- 


y obſerved, what hurt our very ty 
often receives from it to what 2 
our 
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our intellect is at length impaired by it: I 
may, further, truly — — i as always 
indiſpoſing us to that diligence, to that ap- 
2 without whieh no ſcience is to 
e maſtered, no art learned, no buſineſs 
well conducted, no valuable accompliſh- 
ment, of any kind, obtained, . 
Let us have oa, EET: and ſeek the 
increaſe of our ſtore, from our traffick, or 
from our labour; it is plain, that he who 
indulges himſelf leſs than we do, as he 
needs leſs to maintain him than we do, fo 
he can ſell, or can work, cheaper, and 
muſt, therefore, make thoſe advantages, 
which we are not to expect; muſt by his 
leſſer gains be, at length, enriched, while 
we, with our larger, ſhall be in a conſtant 
poverty, _. 

A till worſe effect of our luxurious turn 
I reckon thoſe mean and baſe practices, to 
which it tempts us. When the plain meal, 
that our ſcanty circumſtances, after a libe- 
ral and expenſive education, furniſh, can- 
not content us; and we mult either hve at 
another's table, or provide a chargeable 
entertainment at our own; we deſcend to 
the vileſt flattery, the moſt ſervile complai- 
ſance; every generous ſentiment is extin- 
guiſhed in us; we ſoon become fully con- 
vinced, that he, who will often eat at ano- 
ther's coſt, muſt be ſubjet to another's 
humours, muſt countenance him in his 
follies — and comply with him in his 
VICCS, 

Let his favour at length exempt us from 
ſo diſhonourable an attendance, by furniſh- 
ing us with the means of having plenty at 
home: yet what is plenty to the luxu- 
rious? His wantonneſs increaſes with his 
income; and, always needy, he is always 
dependent. Hence no ſenſe of bis birth or 
education, of honour or conſcience, is any 
check upon him; he is the mean drudge, 
the abandoned tool of his feeder, of who- 
ever will be at the charge of gratifying his 
palate, | 

So, if our trade be our maintenance, as 
no fair gains can anſwer the expence, which 
what is called good eatin 


* lent dealing, to the moſt tricking and 
knaviſh practices. 

In a word, neither our health nor lite, 
neither our credit nor fortune, neither our 
virtue nor underſtanding, have any ſecurity 
but from our temperance, The greateit 
bleflings, which are here enjoyed by us, 
have it for their ſource, | 
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7 Hence it is that we baye the ullef uh 


occaſions, we 
are ſoon led to indirect artifices, to fraudu- 


* 


of our faculties, and the ng 
Hence it is, that we fear pot to be pog, 

and are ſure to he independent. 
Hence diſeaſe and pain ate remove 


ifs us, our decay þ n. ſenſibly, 
and the approaches of death are 
as thoſe # ene, ent 


Hence it is we free ourſelves from al 
temptations to a baſe or ungenerous ac- 
tion. r 
Hence it is that our paſſions are calmed, 
our luſts ſubdued, the 4 NN of our hearts 
preſerved, and a virtuous conduct through- 
out made eaſy to us. Wwe 

When it is made fo-when by the eaſe, 
which we find in the practice of virtue, we 
become confirmed therein render it habi- 
tual to us; we have then, that qualifica- 
tion for happineſs in a future ſtate, which, 
as the beſt title to it, affards us the bek 
grounds to expect it. Dean Bolton, 


$ 135. On Intemperance in Drinking, | 
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The arguments againſt drunkennef,, 
which the common reaſon of mankind ſug- 
geſts, are theſe— | En 
The contemptible figure which it gives 


5: Wer 
The hindrance it is to any confidence 
being repoſed ip us, ſo far as our, ſecrecy 
1s concerned: _ 
The dangerous advantage, which it aſ- 
fords the crafty and the knaviſh over us; 
The bad elfedts, which it hath on our 
health: ' | | 
The prejudice, which our minds receive 
from it: BUR 
Its di/þo/ing us to many crimes, and pre- 
paring us for the greatyt : 2 
The contemptible figure, which drunk - 
enneſs gives us, is no weak argument for 
avoiding it. A 
Every reader has found the Spartan 
mentioned, as inculcating ſobriety on their 
children, by expoſing to their notice the 
behaviour of their SY in a drunken fit. 
They thought, that were they, to. apply 
wholly to the reaſon of the pub, i 
might be to little purpoſe :: as the force of 
the arguments, which chey uſed, might cat 
be ſufhciently apprehended, or the impreſ- 
ſion thereof might be ſoon effaced: but 
when they made them frequently eye-vit- 
neſſes of all the madneſs and abſurdiues 
and at length the perfect ſenſeleſſueſ 
which the immoderate draught e 
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the idea of the vile change would be fo fixed 
in the minds of its beholders, as to render 
them utterly averſe from its cauſe. 
And may we not juſtly conclude it to be 
from hence, that the offspring of the per- 
ſons who are accuſtomed thus to diſguiſe 
themſelves, often prove remarkably ſober ? 
They avoid, in their riper years, their pa- 
rent's crime, from the deteſtation of it, 
which they contracted in their earlier. As 
to molt other vices, their debaſing circum- 
ſtances are not fully known to us, till we 
have attained a maturity of age, nor can 
be then, till they have been duly attended 
to: but in our very childhood, at our firſt 
beholding the effects of drunkenneſs, we 
are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, that a reaſon- 
able being ſhould be thus changed—ſhould 
be induced to make himſelf ſuch an object 
of contempt and ſcorn. And, indeed, we 
muſt have the man in the «tm contempt, 
whom we hear and ſee in his progreſs 
to excels; at firſt, teazing you with his 
contentiouſneſs or impertinence - miſtak- 
ing your meaning, and hardly knowing 
ais own then, faultering in his ſpeech 
unable to get through an entire ſentence— 
15 hand rrembling—his eyes ſwimming— 
his legs toc feeble to ſupport him; till, at 
length, you only know the human creature 
by his ſhape. 


I cannot but add, that were one of any 


ſenſe io have a juſt notion of all the filly 
tungs he ſays or does, of the wretched 
appearance, which he makes in a drunken 


ft, he could not want a more powerful ar- 


zument againſt repeating his crime. 

hut as none of us are inclined to think 
ll of ourſelves, we none of us will know, 
how far our vices expoſe us; we allow 
tem excuſes, which they meet not with 
from any but ourſelves. 

This is the caſe of all; it is particularly 
{o with the drunken; many of whom their 
name would undoubtedly reform, could 
they be brought to conceive, how much 
they did to be aſhamed of. 

Nor is it improbable, that it is this very 
confideration, how much drunkenneſs con- 
tnbutes to make a man the contempt of 
lis wife — his children—his ſervants—of 


all his ſober beholders, which has been the 


cuſe, that it has never been the reigning 
"ce among a people of any refinement of 
manners, No, it has only prevailed among 
ue rude and ſavage, among thole of groſſer 
underſtandings, and leſs delicacy of ſenti- 
ment. Crimes, as there are 1n all men, 
Mcre mult be in all rations; but the more 
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civilized have perceived drunkenneſs to be 
ſuch an offence againſt common decency» 
ſuch an abandoning one's ſelf. to the ridit 
cule and ſcoffa of the meaneſt, that, in 
whatever elſe they might tranſgreſs, they 
would not do it in this particular but leave 
DN 
cultivated—to ; 8 
ing part of 9 rar thoſe, who had 
no notion of propriety of character, and de- 
cency of conduct. How late this vice 
became the reproach of our countrymen, 
we find in Mr. Camden s Annals. Under 
the year 1581, he has this obſervation 
The Eng/iþ, who hitherto had, of all the 
« northern nations, ſhewn themſelves the 
« leaſt addicted to immoderate drinking, 
« and been commended far their ſobriety, 
« firſt learned, in theſe wars in the Ne- 
« therlands, to ſwallow a large quantity 
« of intoxicating liquor, and to deſtroy 
* their own health, by drinking that of 
« Others.“ 

Some trace of our antient regard to ſo- 
briety, we may ſeem till to retain, in our 
uſe of the term t! which carries with it as 
great reproach among us, as Owebag; did 
among the Greeks, 

There is a ſhort ſtory, in Reręſiy's Me- 
moirs, very proper to be mentioned under 
this head. 

The Lord Chancellor ¶Jeferiet) had now 
like to have died of a fit of the ſtone; 
which he virtuouſly brought upon himſelf, 
by a furious debauch of wine, at Mr, Al- 
derman Duncomb's; where he, the Lord 
Treaſurer, and others, drank themſelves 
into that height of frenzy, that, among 
friends, it was whiſpered, they had ſtrip- 
ped into their ſhirts ; and that, had not an 
accident prevented them, they had got u 
on a ſign- poſt, to drink the Kin 1 
which was the ſubject of much deriſion, to 
ſay no worſe. Dean Ballon. 

$ 136. On Intemperance in Drinking. 

Ser en 

A ſecond objection to drunkenneſs is, 
that it hinders any confidence being re- 
poſed in us, ſo far as our ſecrecy is con- 
cerned. r 

Who can truſt the man, that is not maſ- 
ter of himſelf? Wine, as it leſſens our, 
caution, ſo it prompts us to ſpeak. our 
thoughts without reſerve; when it has ſuf- 
ficiently inflamed us, all the ſuggeſtions of 
prudence paſs for the apprehenfionsof cow - 
ardice; we are regardleſs of conſequences; 
our foreſight is gone, and our fear —_ it, 

; re 
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Here then the artful perſon properly intro- 
ducing the ſubject, urging us to enter upon 
contradicting, or queſtioning us, is ſoon able 
to draw from us whatever information he 
deſires to obtain. 

Our diſcretion never outlaſts our ſobrie- 
ty. Failings which it moſt concerns us to 
conceal, and which, when we are ourſelves, 
we do moſt induſtniouſly conceal, we uſually 
yo when we have drank to excels. 

he man is then clearly feen, with all the 
uM! nature and bad qualities, from which his 
behaviour, in his cooler hours, had induced 
"his molt intimate friends to believe him 
wholly free. We muſt be loſt to reflection, 
to thought, when we can thus far throw 
off our diſguiſe, And what is it, but our 
thought and reflection, that can engage our 
ſecrecy in any 1 can ever be 
a proper check upon our diſcourſe—that 
enables ' us to diſtinguiſh what we may 
_ and on what we ought to be filent ? 

we ceaſe to be in a condition to hide 

the deformities in ourſelves, which we moſt 

' wiſh to have concealed? On what point, 

then, is it likely that we ſhould be reſerved ? 

Whoſe ſecrets can he keep, who ſo foully 
betrays his own ? 

It may, thirdly, be alledged againft 
drunkenneſs, that it gives the crafty and 
knaviſh the moſt dangerous advantage 
over us. 

This vice puts us into the very circum- 
ſtances, in which every one would wiſh us 
to be, who had a view to impoſe upon us, 
to over-reach us, or in any way to gain his 
ends of us. When the repeated — 
has diſordered us, it is then, that only by 
complying with our humour, and joining, 
to appearance, in our madneſs, we may be 
deluded into meaſures the moſt prejudicial 
to us, into ſuch as are our own and our fa- 
milies utter undoing. It is then that our 
purſe is wholly at the mercy of our com- 

y; we ſpend we give -e lend—we 
bole. What unhappy marriages have been 
then concluded ! at ruinous convey- 
ances have been then made! How ſecure 
ſoever we may apprehend ourſelves from 
impoſitions of ſo very pernicious a nature; 
yet more or fewer we muſt have to fear 
from drunkenneſs, as the opportunities, 
which it gives, will conſtantly be watched 
by all, who have any deſign upon us: and 
if we are known frequently to diſorder 
ourfehves,” all in our neighbourhood, or 
among our acquaintance, who are of any 


_ ſeriouineſs and decency," will be ſure to 
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avoid us, and leave us wholly to thoſe, whs 
find their account in aſſociating with m; 
who, while they can make us their proper. 
ty, will be, as often as we pleaſe, our com- 
panions. | 

A fourth argoment againſt drogkenar 
is its bad our health. Even 
act of it is a fever for a time: and whence 
have we more reaſon to apprehend ax ofa 
longer continuance, LM he worſt con- 
ſequence? Our blood thus fired, none can 
be ſure, when the diſorder raiſed in it wil 
be quieted, whether its inflammatory fate 
will admit of a remedy: in ſeveral thou. 
ſands it has been found incapable of auy; 
and what has ſo frequently d to 
others, may juſily be confidered as likely u 
befal us. By the ſame abſurd rehance c 


a good conſtituti r were 
deceived, wwe may be ſo likewiſe. 0 


But ſuppoſing the mere fever fit wearing 
4 EE TT OEEY 
it to be then ſeized with a diſtemper 
of the infectious kind, that was at all ma- 
lignant! This has often been the caſe; 
and when it has been fo, the applications of 
the moſt ſkilful have been entirely vain. T 


Let our intemperance have nothing in- 
ſtantly to dread ; for how ſhort a ſpace cu + 
it be in ſuch ſecurity? The young de. nag, 
bauchee ſoon experiences the iſſue of uu de, 2 
miſconduct—ſoon finds his food diſreliſhed, trava; 
his Romach weakened, his th deczy- BW void! 


ed, his body waſted. In the flower of ti BY irc, 


youth, he often feels all the infirmities of BY i: feen 
extreme old age; and when not yet in de teach 
middle of human life, is got to the end u i: — 
his own. , k Which 
If we have attained to manhood,. to o fey h 
full vigour, before we run into the excel, Wi der of 
from which I am difſaading ; we may, - hard 4 
deed, poſſibly be many years in breaking traQio; 
conſtitution : but then, if a ſud years 3 
e diſpatch us not; if we are not WS ne{; 
off without the leaſt leiſure given us 1-8 cf his 
plore the mercy of heaven; to how mu hy. . 
uneaſineſs are we, generally, reſerve after a | 
what a variety of painful diſtempers threa As w 
en us! All of them there is very With; rat 
probability we ſhould eſcape; and ver fre 
which ſoever of them we may labow, ese f. 
ſhall experience its cure leſs, and Wat; f. 
ſeverity the ſaddeſt leſſon, dear led ou 
purchaſe was of our former mirth. ſercy ane 
There are, I grant, inſtances, heren din 
long- continued intemperance has not oon, m 
vented the attainment of a very advat® bo ſup 
age, free from diſorders of every & bs ſortun 
e other 


But then it is to be conſidered bon n 


-1ſtances are; chat it is not, perhaps, 
oo akin who eſeapes thus; that 
of thoſe, who do thus eſcape, the far great- 
er part owe their preſervation to hard 
3 or to an exerciſe as Fatiguing, as 
any of the more laborious employments. 
80 that if either our frame be not of an 
wuſual firmneſs, or we do not labour for 
cur bread, and will not for our health; we 
cannot be of their number, who have fo 
mach as a chance, that they will not ſhorten 
their lives by their exceſs. And when we 
have this chance, we are to remember, 
how very little we can promiſe ourſelves 
from it. We are liable to all the diſeaſes, 
which, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
are connected with intemperance; and we 
are liable to all thoſe, from which even ſo- 
briety exempts not; but in this latter caſe, 
we have, by no means, the ſame to hope 
with the ſober, who are eaſily recovered of 
what proves mortal to the intemperate, 

Dean Bolton. 


6 137. On Intemperance in Drinking. 
8 SECT. = ** 
To conſider, f, the unhappy effe 
of drunkenneſs Tx our minds, F 
Every time we offend in it, we are firſt 
madmen, and then idiots: we firſt ſay, and 
do, a thouſand the moſt ridiculous and ex- 
travagant things, and then appear quite 
void of ſenſe, By annexing theſe conſtant 
rconveniences to drinking immoderately, 
it ſee ns the deſign of a wiſe Providence to 
teach us, what we may fear from a habit of 
It — to give us a foretaſte of the miſeries, 
Which it will at length ay rs us,not for a 


jo o few hours alone, but for the whole remain- 
ext, WH der of our lives. What numbers have, b 

ay, brd drinking, fallen into an incurable diſ- 
king i traction! And who was ever for many 
ſudden g years a fot, without deſtroying the quick - 
not c nels of his apprehenſion, the ftrength 


of his memory? What mere drivellers 
have ſome of the beſt capacities become, 
after a long courſe of exceſs! 

As we drink to raiſe our ſpirits, but, by 
ths raiſing, we weaken them; ſo what- 
ever freſh vigour our parts may ſeem to 

eme from our wine, it is a vigour which 


alle out, deſtroys its ſource, our natural 
3 underſtanding. Tis like a 5 
ending upon his principal: he may, for a 
Feaſon, Ir an a Seve — ſu — to his, 

do ſupports himſelf upon the intereſt of 
ts fortune ; but is ſure to be undone, when 
e other is unhurt. . 
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altes them; which, by being often thus provokin 
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We meet with, as I have already ob- 
ſerved; inſtances, where an e 1 
happineſs of conſtitution has prevented its 
entire ruin, even from a courſe of drunk · 
enneſs of many years continuance: but I 
much queſtion, whether there are any in- 
ſtances, that ſuch a courſe has not been re- 
markably prejudicial to a good capacity. 
From all the obſervations, which we can 
make on the human frame, it may be fair- 
ly ſuppoſed, that there are no ſach in- 
/ Meu — it is not reaſonable to think 
we can be, for many years inflaming our 
brains, without injuring them—be conti- 
nually diſordering the moſt delicate parts of 
our machine, without impairing them. A 
lively imagination, a quick apprehenſion, a 
retentive memory, depend upon parts in 
our ſtructure, which are much more e 
hurt, than ſach, whoſe ſound ſtate is ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of mere life: 
and therefore we perceive thoſe ſeveral fa- 
culties often entirely loſt, long before the 
body drops. The man is very frequently 
ſeen to ſurvive himſelf—to continue a livi 
creature, after he has, for ſome years, — 
to be a rational one. And to this de 
ble ſtate nothing is more likely to bring us, 
than a habit of drunkenneſs; as there Is no 
vice, that more immediately affects thoſe 
organs, by the help of which we appre- 
hend, reaſon, remember, and perform the 
like acts. 

What, fixthly, ought to raiſe in us the 
utmoſt abhorrence of drunkenneſs is, the 
conſideration of the many crimes, to which 
it difpoſes us. He, through whoſe veins 
the inflaming potion has ſpread itſelf, muſt 
be under a greater temptation to lewdneſs, 
than you can think him in any other cir- 
cumſtances: and from the little reaſoni 
of Which he is then capable, as to the dif- 
ference of the two crimes, would heſitata 
no more at adultery than fornication. 

Thus, alſo, for immoderate anger, con- 
tention, ſcurility and abuſe, acts of vio- 
lence, and the moſt injurous treatment of 
others; they are all offences, into which 
drunkenneſs is moſt apt to betray us; fo 
apt to do it, that you will ſcarcely find a 
company drinking to exceſs, without many 
ing ſpeeches and actions paſſing in 
n—without more or leſs ſtrife, before it 
ſeparates. , We even perceive the moſt 
gentle and peaceable, the moſt humane and 
civilized, when they are ſober, no ſooner 
intoxicated, than they put off all thoſe 
commendable qualities, and aſſume, as it 
were, a new naturema W 

m 
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from their former, as the moſt untractable 
and fierceſt of the brute kind are, from 
the moſt accompliſhed and amiable of our 


own. * 4 
. „ ſome vices drunkenneſs di/po/es us; 


Laſtly, lays us open to more, and cer- 
_— the greateſt, It lays us, indeed, 
open to moſt vice by the power, which it 

ves all ſorts of temptations over us; and 

putting us into a condition, in which the 
raſb and pernicious ſuggeſtions of others have 
an eſpecial influence upon us—in which, a 
profligate companion is enabled to direct 
us almoſt as he pleaſes, | 

It gives all forts of temptations power 
over us, by diſqualifving us for conſidera- 
tion; and by extinguiſhing in us all regard 
to the motives of prudence and caution. 

It makes us ready to follow the raſbeſt 
eounſels of our companions; becauſe, not 
allowing us to reaſon upon them, and in- 
eapacitating us for the government of our- 
ſelves, it, of courſe, leaves us to the guid- 
ance of thoſe, with whom we are moſt pleaſ- 
ed—of thoſe, who give into our l 

It, certainly, lays us open to the greaze/? 
crimes; becauſe, when we are thoroughly 
heated by the ſpirituous draught, we then 
like what is daring and extravagant - we 


are then turned to bold and deſperate un- 
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dertakings; and that, which is moſt licen, 
tious, carries then with it the Appearance 
of an attempt, ſuiting a4 courdgeous and 
undaunted mind. Hence rapes, murthers, 
acts of the utmoſt inhumanity and barbarity 
have been their as; who, when ſober, 
would have deteſted themſelves, if fac 
crimes could have entered their thoughts, 

It may, perhaps, be of uſe to obſerve 
here, what cenſure has been ed on 
drunkenneſs by thoſe, who had only the 
light of reaſon for their guide. 

It was the ſaying of one of the wiſer 
Heathen, That a wiſe man would int 
wine, but would be ſure never to be made 
drunk by it. Another of them condemns 
wine, as betraying even the prudent into 
imprudence. The advice of a third is, 
avoid drinking company :. if you acciden. 
tally come into it, leave it before you 
ceaſe to be ſober ; for, when that happens, 
the mind is like a chariot, whoſe driver i 
thrown off: as t is then ſure to be hurried 
away at random, fo are aue, when our tea- 
ſon is gone, ſure to be drawn into mech 
— We have one calling drunkenneſs 

e fludy of madneſs ; another, a va, 
madneſs. He who was aſked, how a perion 
might be brought to a diſlike of wine! 
anſwered, by beholding the indecencies of 
the drunken. | n 
e 


„% have, in the former tract, taken notice of the coarſe fare, which Hhmr provide: for his heroes 
it may not be amiſs to remark here, from Athenzus, what leſſons of ſobriety he furnithes— u hat 


care is, to diſſuade from drinking to exceſs. 


This, indeed, may apppear deſerving to be mor? ses 


ticularly inſiſted upon, ſince from the praiſes which he gives wine he was thought not to hate bed 


ſparing in the uſe cf it. 


The boaſt that eas, heated by liquor, had made of his willingneſs to fight with Achill was urg% 


to engage him in a combat, iich would have been fatal to him, but that 
The King of Ocean to the fight deſcends, 
Thro' all the whiſtling darts his courſe he bends; 


Swift interpos'd between the warriors flies, 
And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles eyes. 


In the Third Book of the Odyſſey, the difcord of the Greeks, at a Council called to deliberate ol 
their returu, the Poet aſeribes to their drunkenneſs yn 


Sour with debauch a reeling tribe they came, 


With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, - -* 
Till in Lond tumult all the Greets aroſe. 

Now diff 'rent counſels every breaſt divide, 
Each burns with rancour to the adverſe fide. 


In Book the Ninth of the Opys 3. Palyphemus is repreſented as having his fight deflyoyed, whes 
was drunk, by a few of thoſe, hoſe joint force was not, with reſpe& to his, that of achuld. 


He greedy graſp'd the heavy how], 
Thrice drained, and pour'd the deluge on his ſoul. 


Then forth the vengeful infiroment 1 bring; 


Then nodding with the fumes of wine 
pt his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine, 


Itran, Book XX. 


win] 


Int 
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MORAL AND 
The diſcountenance, which drunkenneſs 
received among the Romans, will be here- 


af;er taken notice of. 
Among the Greeks, by a law of Solon, if 


a chief magiſtrate made himſelf drunk, he 
was to be put to death. By a law of Pir- 
Yacus, a double puniſhment was inflicted 
0 upon ſuch who, When drunk, had commit- 
a ted any other crime. 'They were thoſe, 
. by whoſe laws he, who drank any greater 
quantity of wine then was really neceſſary 
r tor his health, ſuffered death. 
V Thus much as to their ſentiments on 
Je drinking to exceſs, who had only the light 
ns of Nature to ſhew them its guilt. 
1 Dean Bolton. 
x & 138, On Intemperance in Drinking. 
* S Ser. IV. 
* Let me in the next place, ſuggeſt ſuch 
* cautions, as ought to be obſerved by him, 


* whoſe deſire it is to avoid drunkenneſs. 
Carefully ſhun the company that is ad- 
ach dicded to it. 

Vo not fit long among thoſe, who are in 
tze progreſs towards exceſs. 
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If you have often loſt the command of 
ourſelf, when a certain quantity of liquor 
as been exceeded, you thould be ſure to 

keep yourſelf always much within that 
quantity. | | 

Make not ſtrong liquor neceſſary to your 

refreſhment. | | 
Never apply to it for eaſe, under cares 
and troubles of any kind. | 

Know always how to em yourſelf 

uſefully, or innocently to amuſe yourſelf, 
that your time may never be a — 2 upon 
vou. 

In the firſt place, Do not aſſociate with 
thoſe who are addicted to drunkenneſs. 
This I lay down as a rule, from which it 
is ſcarce poſſible to depart, and keep our 
ſobriety. No man, not the ſteadicit and 
wiſeſt of men, is proof againſt a bad ex- 
ample continually before him. By fre- 
quently /ceing what is wrong, we, firſt, loſe 
our abhorrence of it, and, then, are eaſily 
prevailed with to do jt. - Where we like 
our company we are inſenſibly led into their 
manners. It is natural to think we ſhould 
endeavour to make ourſelves agrecable to 


300 Urg'd by ſome prefent God, they ſwift let fall 


The pointed torment on the viſual ball. 


He la Book the Tenth, The ſelf-denial of Eacyliclas preſerved him from the vile transformation, te 
winch the iutemperance of his companions ſubjected them. 


Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loſt, 
And drank oblivion gf their native coaſt. 

. Inſtant her circling wand the Goddeſs waves, 
dees To hogs tranforms them, and the ſty receives. 


In the ſame Book the tragical end of Fipenor is thus deſcribed : 


A vulgar ſoul, 


Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 
With fleep repair'd the Jong debauch of night : 
The ſudden tumult ſtirr'd him where he lay, 
And down he haſtzn'd, but forgot his way; 
Full headlong from the roof the ſleeper fell, 
about And ſnapp'd the ſpinal joint, and wak'd in Hell. 


The drunkenneſs of Eur ytien, one of the Centaur i, is fatal to him, and to the whole race. On: B. XXI. 


The great Turyiton when this frenzy ſtung, > 
Pirithou;,” roofs with frantic riot rung: 
His noſe they ſhorten'd, and his ears they lit, 


rhe 


And ſent him ſober'd home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curs'd, 
Fatal to all, but to th aggreſlor firſt, 


Kein, who had reproached Ulyſſes as made infolent by wine, dies himſelf with the iatoxicating 
ow! un his hands. Ob. Book XXII. * | [TER 


High in his hinds he rear'd the golden bowl, 

Ev'n then to drain it lengthen d owt his breath: 
Chang d to the deep, the bitter draught of death, 

Full thro his throat Ulyſſes” weapon paſt, : 

And pierc'd the neck. He falls, and breathes his laſt. 
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the perſons, with whom we much converſe; 


and you can never make yourſelf more 
agreeable to any, at leaſt as a companion, 
than when you countenance their conduct 
by imitating it. He who aſſociates with 
the intemperate, and yet refuſes to join in 
their exceſſes, will ſoon find, that he is 
looked upon as condemning their practice; 
and, therefore, that he has no way of con- 
tinuing them his friends, but by going into 
the ſame irregularity, in which they allow 
themſelves. If his chearfulneſs, his face- 
tiouſneſs, or wit, endear him to them, and 
yender them unwilling to quit an intercourſe 
with one ſo qualified to amuſe them; all 
their arts will be tried to corrupt his ſo- 
briety: where he lies moſt open to temp- 
tation will be carefully watched; and no 
method left unattempted, that can appear 
likely to make him regardleſs of his duty. 
But who can reckon himſelf ſafe, when ſo 
much pains will be uſed to enſnare him? 
Whoſe virtue is ſecure, amidſt the earneſt 
endeavours of his conſtant companions to 
undermine it ? 

Another caution which I have laid down 
is, Never fit long among thoſe, who are in 
the progreſs towards exceſs. The _ 
ency of this advice will be acknowledged, 
if we conſider how difficult it is to be long 
upon our guard—how apt we are to forget 
ourſelves, and then to be betrayed into the 
guilt, againſt which we had moſt firmly 
reſolved. 

In the eagerneſs of our own diſcourſe, 
or in our attention to that of others, or in 
the pleaſure we receive from the good hu- 
mour of our companions, or in the ſhare we 

take of their mirth, we may very naturally 

be ſuppoſed unobſerving, how much we 
have — near we are got to the 
utmoſt bounds of ſobriety: theſe, under the 
circumſtances I have mentioned, may eaſily 
be paſſed by us, without the leaft ſuſpicion 
of it—before we are under any apprehen- 
ſion of our danger. 

As in diſputes, one unadviſed expreſſion 
brings on another, and after a few argu- 
ments both ſides grow warm, from warmth 
advance to anger, are by anger ſpurred on 
to abuſe, and thence, often, go to thoſe 
extremities, to which they would have 
thought themſclves incapable of proceed- 
ing: 10 is it when we fit long, where what 
gives the moſt frequent occaſion to diſ- 
putes is before vs—where the intoxicating 
draught is Circulating; one invites us to 
more — our ſpirits riie - our warineſs de- 


* 
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clines—from chearfulneſs we paſs to nel 
mirth—our mirth tops not long ſhort” of 
folly—our folly hurrics us to a madneſy 
that we never could have imagined likely 
to have been our reproach.” +, Ky 
If you have often loſt the command-of 
yourſelf, where a certain quantity of liquor 
bath been exceeded; you ſhould: be- ſure 
never to approach that quantity. on 
ſhould confine yourſelf to what is much 
ſhort of it. Where We find that a reliance 
upon our warineſs, upon the Readineſs and 
firmneſs of our general rejolutions, has de- 
ceived us, we ſhould truſt 746 no more; 
we ſhould confide no more in 7% precau- 
tions, which have already proved an in- 
ſufficient check upon us. When I cantet 
reſiſt a temptation, I have nothing leſt for 
my ſecurity but to fly it. If I know that 
I am apt to yield, when I am tempted: 
the part I have then to 4& is, to take cam 
that I may not be tempted; 'Thus'only 1 
ſhew myſelfin earneſt ; hereby alone I exi- 
dence, that my duty is really my care, 
We have experienced, that we cinnot 


withdraw from the company we like, ex- as th 
aQly at ſuch a point of time—we have ex- temp 
perienced, that we ſometimes do not per- Bu 
ceive, When we have got to the ute ho; 
bounds of temperance—we have unhappily v mo 
experienced, that when'it has been known Will © tro 
to us, how ſmall zn addition of liquor by 
would diſorder us, we then have ſo far lof nan 
th er over ourſelves, as not to be abe ot di. 
to refrain from what we thus fully knew nde 
would be prejudicial to us. In theſe c ie 
cumſlances, no way remains of ſeeuring e! 
our ſobriety, if we will reſort to any place WW our br 
where it is at all hazarded, but either har preſer 
ing our Rint at onee before us, or confining de fit 
ourſelves to that certain number of mes. pre 
ſured draughts, from whence we are fur if tha 
we can have nothing to fear. And he Ipeedi] 
who will not take this method—he vb The 
will reſt in a general intention of ſobriety, af a dr 
when he has ſeen how often that intention ourſely 
has been in vain, how often he has mig fore, 
carried, notwithſtanding it, can never be : » . 


conſidered as truly concerned for his pal 
failings, as having ſeriouſly reſolved nott0 
repeat them. So far as I omit any dt 
1 againſt a exime, into which! 

now myſelf apt to be drawn, fo fart 
may juttly be regarded as mdifferent F 
wards it; and ſo far all my declaratom 
of being ſorry for and determined n 
leave it, be conſidered as wire 


Cere. 
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Never make any oy of ſtrong li- 
q20r necgſſary to your refreſhment. What 
occaſions this to be a fit caution is, That 
if the quantity we cannot be without is, in 
the beginning, a very moderate one, it will, 

obably, foon increaſe, and become, at 
length, ſo great as muſt give us the worſt 
to tear. The reaſon, why it is thus likely to 
be increaſed, is, that a ſmall draught, by 
the habitual uſe of it, will ceaſe to raiſe our 
ſpirits; and therefore, when the deſign of 
our drinking is in order to raiſe them, we 
ſhall at length ſeek to do it by a much 
lrger quantity of liquor, than what was 
wanted for that purpoſe at firſt. 

It ſeems to be, further, proper advice on 
this ſubject, That we ſhould never apply 
to ſtrong liquor for eaſe under cares or 
troubles of any kind, From fears, from 
intments, and a variety of uneaſi- 
neſſes, none are exempt. The inconſiderate 
are impatient for a Geody relief; which, 


„ = - 8 3 _ J 2.4... A ere rr res: 


tempted to ſeek it from thence, | 
But how very imprudent they muſt be, 
who would by ſuch means quiet their minds, 
v molt evident, Fon is any real ground 
of trouble removed, by not attending to it 
—by _— our ghts from it ? by 
nany cafes, the evil weyould remedy 

not thinking upon it is, by that very courſe, 
made much more iftreng, than it other- 
wiſe would have been; nay, ſometi 

ring BY duite remedileſa. In all cage, the leſs heated 


lace ur brain is, and the greater calmneſs we 
hays preſerve, the fitter we are to help ourſelves; 
nivo de fitter we are to encounter difficulties, 
nes. o prevent our being involved in them; or, 
"ors if that cannot be, to extricate ourſelves 
1 be, WY ſpeedily from them. 

who The eaſe, which liquor gives, is but that 
ries; ef a dream: when we awake, we are again 
ics WY ourſelves ; we are in the ſame ſituation as 
ie before, or, perhaps, in a worſe. What then 
er be * [ op Soon as the ſtupi- 
$ yin of one draught are gone off, 
mother maſt be 23 ſure conſe- 


n of which is, that ſuch a habit of 
noking will be contracted, as we ſhall 
unly endeavour to conquer, though the 
Nowal inducement to it ſhould no 
lit, To guard againſt this, as it is of 
ie utmoſt importance to all of 2 the 
My certain way is, by topping in the ve- 
J firſt e * Bekng. either 
Auer care or pain, relief from what we 


a5 the ſpirituous draught affords, they are 


* 
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drink, but from thoſe helps, which reaſon 
and religion furniſh ; the only ones, indeed, 
to which we can wiſely reſort in any ftrauss 
and which are often found capable of ex- 
tricating us, when our condition ſeems the 
moſt deſperate. | 

A prudent man ſhould never deſert him - 
felf. Where his own efforts ayail him not, 
the care of an over - ruling Providence may 
interpoſe, and deliver him. But to borrow - 
ſupport againſt our troubles from liquor, is 
an entire deſertion of ourſelves; it is giving 
up our ſtate, as an undone one —it is aban- 
doning our own diſcretion, and relinquiſn - 
ing 7 DetTy's aſſiſtance. 

Laſtly, always, how you may uſo. 
fully employ, or innocently amuſe yourſelf, 
When time is a burden upon us, when we 
are at a loſs how to paſs it, our chearfulneſs 
of courſe abates, our ſpirits flag, we ae 
reſtleſs and uneaſy : here then we are im 
the fitteſt diſpoſition, and under the 
eſt inducements, to reſort to what we know 
will enliven us, and make our hours glide 
away inſenfibly. Beſides, when we cannot 
tell what to do with ourſelves, it is natural 
we ſhould ſeek for thoſe, who are as idle 


as ourſelves; and when ſuch company 


meet, it is eaſy to ſee what will keep them 
together; that drinking muſt be their en- 
tertainment, ſince they are ſo ill qualified 
for any other. | 
| Idlenefs has been not unkily term'd, the 
parent of all vices; but none it more fre- 
quently produces than drunkenneſs; as no 
vice can make a greater waſte of our time, 
the chief thing about which the idle are fo- 
licitous. — — 
e fre rf in all humaurs—he 
is ſpirits ſeldom depreſſed, or when the 
are ſo, he can, without an — 4 
them=heis f—ͤ—— a 
— — — 5 
to en in ſchemes of intemperance and 
riot, he ſhuns them; his amuſements, 
quite different from theirs, occaſion; him to 
be ſeldom with them, and ſecure him from 
being corrupted by them. 
This we may lay down as a moſt certain 
virtue is never (afe, but 


truth. 
we ſometimes muſt be; and when we know 


ger not how. to be fo in an innocent way, we 


won ſhall be in a guilty. But if we can 
and full entertainment in what is free from 
all reproach, in what neither has any thi 
criminal in it, nor can lead us into what ia 
criminal; then, indeed, and only then, can 
| we 


with the feweſt interrup tions. 
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we be thought in little danger, and not 
likely to yield to the bad examples ſur- 
rounding us. 


$ 140. On Intemperance in Drinking. 
SzcT. VI. 
But let me conſider what the intemperate 
fay in their excuſe. 
That any ſhould frequently put them- 
ſelves into a condition, in which they are 
-incapable of taking the leaſt care of them- 
ſelves—in which they are quite ſtupid and 
-helpleſs—in which, whatever danger threa- 
tens them, they can contribute nothing to- 
wards its removal —in which they may be 
drawn into the moſt ſhocking crimes—in 
which all they hold dear is at the mercy of 
their compamons ; the exceſs, I ſay, which 
cauſes us to be in ſuch a ſituation, none 
ſeem diſpoſed to defend: but what leads 
to it, you find numbers thus vindicating, 
or excuſing. 
They muſt converſe—They muſt have 
their hours of chearfulneſs and mirth— 
When they are diſordered, it happens be- 
fore they are aware of it—A ſmall quantity 
of liquor has this unhappy effect upon 
 them—If they will keep up their intereſt, 
it muſt be by complying with the intem- 
perate humour of their 3 heir 
way of life, their buſine(s, obliges them 
to drink with ſuch numbers, that it is 
ſearcely poſſible they ſhould not be ſome- 
times guilty of exceſs, 
To all which it may be ſaid, that, bad 
as the world is, we may every where, if 
. we ſeek after them, find thoſe, whoſe com- 
pany will rather confirm us in our ſobriety, 
than endanger it. Whatever our rank, ſta- 
tion, profeſſion or employment may be, 
ſuitable companions for us there are ; with 
whom we may be perfectly ſafe, and free 
from every temptation to exceſs. If theſe 
+ are not in all reſpe&s to our minds, we 
- muſt bear with em, as we do with our 
condition in this world; which every pru- 
dent perſon makes the beſt of; ſince, let 
what will be the change in it, ſtill it will 
be liable to ſome objection, and never, en- 


tirely, as he would wiſh it. In both caſes . 


we are to confider, not h . waar rid 
ourſelves of all cave ut here 
are likely to be the feweſt: and we d 
- zudge that ſet of acquaintance, as well as | 
that fate of life, the moſt eligible, in Which 
we have the leaſt to fear, from which 

our eaſe and innocence are likely to meet 


\ But mirth, you ſay, muſt /ome!1nies be con- 
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be loſt to all c } 
apply to none of them; if we can 


. tity of liquor will have that unhappy 8 


ſulted. - Let it be fo. I would no nan 
diſſuade you from it, than I would fag 
ſeriouſneſs. Each ſhould have its ſeafas 
and its meaſure : and as it would be 
by all very proper advice, with reſpetty 
ſeriouſneſs, © Let it not proceed to me. 
t lancholy, to moroſeneſs, or to cenforiouf. 
* neſs;” it is equally fit advice, with re. 
gard to mirth, Let wiſdom accompany 
* it: Let it not tranſport you to riot or in. 
« temperance: Do not think you can be 
« called merry, when you are ceaſing u 
* be reaſonable.” 
Good humour, chearfulneſs, facetiouſ. 
neſs, which are the proper ingredients of 
mirth, do not want to be called out by the 
repeated draught: it will rather 
them, from the apprehenſion of the diſor. 
der it may ſoon produce. Whenever wt 
depart from, or endanger, our innoctnce, 
we are laying a foundation for uneafineſ 
and gie nor can we, in ſuch circun- 
ſtances, be merry, if we are not void of al 
thought and reflection: and this is, undoube 
edly, the moſt melancholy fituation, in which 
we can be conceived, except when we ar 


The J1etp puniſhment of our folh, 


The joy elevation of ſpirits 0 
be ſougNr* er, by us, is 2 belt, a 
can er be a ue of remorſe, or whi 
never will embitter more of our hours tha 
it relieves. And hen this may be ch. 
tained in ſuch Mriety of ways, we mil 

mon prudence, if we wil 


find »zirth in a departure from ſobriety. 
| You are, it ſeems, overtaken, before m 
are aware of it. This may be an allo 
excuſe for three or four times, in a m 
life; oftener, I think, it cannot be. Whit 
you are ſenſible may eaſily happen, u 
muſt be extremely prejudicial to you, wha 
it does happen, you ſhould be akway: awe 
of. No one's virtue is any farther l 
raiſe, than from the care he takes to pt 
a it. If he is at no trouble and pant 
on that account, his innocence has nota 
in it, that can entitle him to a rewa 
you are truly concerned for a fault, i 
will neceſſarily keep out of the way 0 
peating it; and the more frequent Y 
repetitions of it have been, ſo much 8 
greater caution you will uſe for the fault 
Many we hear excufing their drunk 
by the jmall quantity which occafions it 
more trifling excuſe for it could not 
made. For if you know how ſmall a 


cer 8. 
uſt loy 
t adt 
hich, i 
udmit | 
dme dif 
we vo 


Apect h 


you ſhould forbear hat quantity. [8 


much your duty to do fo, as it is his duty 
to ſorbear a greater quantity, who ſuffers 
the ame from it, which you do from a 
leſſer. When you know that it is a crime 
to be drunk, and know likewiſe what wil 
make you ſo; the more or leſs, which will 
do this, is nothing to the purpoſe—alters 
not your guilt. If you wall not refrain from 
wo or three draughts, when you are ſure 
that drunkenneſs will be the conſequence of 


| 

ö 

8 them; it cannot be thought, that any mere 
0 


regard to ſobriety keeps you from drink - 
ing the Jargeſt quantity whatſoever. Had 


if ſuch a regard an influence upon you, it 
of would have an equal one ; it would keep 
* you from every ſtep, by which your ſo- 
ny bnety could ſuffer. 

. A to ſupporting an intereſt, promoting a 


KN wade, advantageouſly bargaining for ourſelves, 
by drinking more than is convenient fer us ; 
they are, tor the moſt part, only the - poor 
un. evaſions of the inſincere, of thoſe who are 
wiltag to lay the blame of their miſconduct 


| on any thing, rather than on what alone 
de deſerves it—rather than on their bad incli- 

1 nations. 7 
lh Civility and courteſy,. kind offices, acts 
er of charity and liberality will both raiſe 
e es more friends, and keep thoſe vg have 
hrmer to us, than \myWquantities of Nquor, 


which we can either giſtribute or drink: 
and as for mens trade d their bargains, let 
hem always act fairly them, whither 
they buy or ſell, ſhew that they abhor all 
ncking and impoſition —all little and mean 
tices; and I'll take my life, they ſhall 
ever have reaſon to object, that, if they 


Walle ll a/ways preſerve their /obri » t 
man uſt leiſen thei gains. ee 
Wh But were it true, that, if we will reſolve 

n, «cr to hazard intoxicating ourſelves, we 

„et loſe our friends, and orego our pre- 

a t advantage ; they are inconveniences, 

her Mien, in ſuch a caſe, we ſhould chearfully 


Wmit to. Some pains muſt be taken, 
dme di 9 muſt be here encountered; 
ne wul have any reaſonable ground to 
pect happineſs in a future ſtate, Of this 
ven common ſenſe muſt ſatisfy us. 
Credulous as we are, I think it im- 
Edle, that any man in his wits would 
"iy _ if 1 were to tell him, that he 
det mils no opportunity of bettering his 
Mune—that he might remove —— 
had to fear, by whatſoever method he 
"git proper—that he might throughout 
0 inclinations, and gratify his ap- 
"es; and yet reſt aſſured, that his death 
ald be but the paſſage to great and end- 
* 10Y%. I know not, to whom ſuch an 
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aſſertion would not appear extremely. 
abſurd: notwithſtanding which, we, cer- 
tainly, do not act, as if there were any ab- 
ſurdity in it, when we make what is evi- 
dently our duty give way to. our con- 
venience ; and het conſider, how profi= 
table this or that practice is than how 
right. That, therefore, ſobriety added to 
cw of a virtuous conduct, may en- 
title us to the ſo much hoped for reward, we 
muſt be ſober, under all forts of diſcourage- 
ments. It rarely, indeed, happens, | 
we meet with any; but to reſiſt the — 
% muſt be our reſolution, if we will re- 
commend ourſelves to the Governor of 
the univerſe—if we will hope for his fa. 


vour. Dean Ballon. 
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a cr VII. 


Thus much with regard to drunken - 
neſs, ſo far as it is committed by in- 
toxicating ourſelves —by drinking, till our 
feaſon is gone: but as there is yet another 
— — — ge in dn 
drinking more than is our- 
— I muſt on this likejviſe be 
ſtow a few obſervations. - 
When we drink more than ſuffices to 


recruit our ſpirits, our paſſions are height- 
ened, and we ceaſe to be under the influ- 


ence of that calm temper, which is our 
only ſafe counſellor. The next advance 
beyond refreſhment is to that mirth, which 
both draws many unguarded ſpeeches from 
us, and carries us to many indiſereet ations 
— which waſtes our time, not barely while 
we are in the act of drinking, but ds it 
unſettles our heads, and indiſpoſes us to at- 
tention, to buſineſs, — to a cloſę application 
in any way. Soon as our ſpirits are raiſed 
beyond their juſt pitch, we are for ſchemes 
of diverſion and — we are unfit for 
ſerious affairs, and therefore cannot enter- 
tain a thought of being employed in them. 
Beſides, as according to the riſe of our 
ſpirits, their fall will, afterward, be; it is 
moſt probable, that when we find them 
thus funk, we ſhall again reſort to what 
we have gxpegzenced the remedy pf ſuch a 
complai nd thereby be betrayed, if not 
into the exceſſes, which deprive us of our 
reaſon, yet into ſuch a habit of drinking. 
— — — many precious hours 
—impajrs our health—is a great miſappli- 
— od:ons fortune; and — moſt ruinous 
example to our obſervers. But, indeed, 
whence is it to be feared, that we ſhall be- 
come downright ſots—that we ſhall con- 
K tract 
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tract a habit of drinking to the moſt diſ- 

uiſing exceſs; whence, I ſay, is this to be 

ared, if not from accuſtoming ourſelves 
to the frequent draughts, which neither 
our thirft—nor fatigue - nor conſtitution 
requires: by frequently uſing them, our 
inclination to them is ſtrengthened; till at 
length we eannot prevail upon ourſelves to 
leave our cup, while we are in a condition 
to lift it. 

Theſe are objections, in which all are 
concerned, whoſe refreſhment, from what 
they drink, is not their rule in it; but to 
men of moderate fortunes, or who are to 
make their fortunes, other arguments are to 
be uſed: theſe perſons are to conſider, that 
even the leſſer — of intemperance, now 
cenſured, is generally their utter undoing, 
thro” that negle of their affairs, which is 
its neceſſary conſequence, When we mind 
not our own buſineſs, whom can we think 
likely to mind it for us? Very few, certain- 
ly, will be met with, 4i/poed and able to do 
it; and not to be both, is much the ſame, 
as to be neither. While we are paſſing our 
time with our chearful companions, we are 
not only loſing the advantages, which care 
and induſtry, either in inſpecting our affairs, 
or purſuing our employment, would have 
afforded us; but we are actually conſuming 
our fortune — we are habituating ourſelves 
to a moſt expenſive idleneſs—we are con- 
tracting a diſinclination to fatigue and con- 
fine ment, even when we moſt become ſenſi- 
ble of their neceſſity, when our affairs muſt 
run into the utmoſt confuſion without them. 
And we, in fact, perceive that, as ſoon as 
the ſcholar, or trader, or artificer, or 
whoever it is, that has the whole of his main- 
tenance to gain, or has not much to ſpend, 
addicts himſelf only to this lower degree of 
intemperance — accuſtoms himſelf to fit 
long at his wine, and to exceed that quantity 
of 1t which his relief demands, he becomes 
worthleſs in a double ſenſe, as deſerving no- 
thing, and, if a care greater than his'own 
fave him not, as having nothing. 

Add to all this, that the very ſamediſea- 
ſes, which may be apprehended from often 
intoxicating ourſelves, are the uſual attend- 
ants not only / frequently drimting to the full 
of what we can convemently bei but even 
of doing it in a large quantity. The only 
difference is, that ſuch diſeaſes come more 
ſpeedily on us from the former, than the 
latter cauſe; and, perhaps, deſtroy us ſooner: 
But how deſireable it is to be long ſtrug- 
gling with any of the diſtempers, wnich our 


© . 
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exceſſes occaſion, they can beſt detetming 
who labour under hem. i 

The inconveniences which attend our 
more freely uſing the leaſt hurtful of ay 
ſpirituous hquors have ſo evidently 
peared—have ſhewn themſelves ſo many 
and ſo great, as even to call for a remedy 
from the law itſelf; which, therefore, pu. 
niſhes both thoſe, who loiter away their 
time at their cups, and*thoſe, who ſuffer 
it to be done in their houſes. 

A great part of the world, a mach preater 
than all the parts added together, in which 
the Chriſtian religion is profeſſed, are for. 
bidden all manner of /zquors, which can cauſe 
drunkenneſs ; they are not allowed the ſmall 
quantity of them; and it would be an offene 
which would receive the moſt rigorous 
chaſtiſement, if they were known to —— 
their lau giver has, in this particular, been 
chought to have acted according to the rule 
of good policy; and the governors of thoſe 
countries, in which this law is in force, have, 
from its firſt reception amongſt them, found 
it of ſuch benefit, as to allow no relaxation of 
it. I do not mention ſuch a — as any 
rule for tis: difference of climates makes 
quite different ways of living neceſſary: | 
only — it as a leſſon to us, that, if b 
great part of matikind ſubmit to a total 
abſtinence from wing and firong drink, we! 
ſhould uſe them ſparingly, with caution and 
moderation; wh is, certainly,"neceſlary 
to our welfare, whatever may be the efed 
of entirely forbearing them on theirs. 

In the moſt admired of all-the'weſten 
governments, a ſtrict ſobriety was required 
of their women, under the very ſeveret 
penalties : the puniſhment of à departne 
from it was nothing leſs than capital: and 
the cuſtom of ſaluting women, we are wil 
was introduced in order to diſcover whether 
any ſpirituous liquor had been drank by 
them. gs 
In this commonwealth the wen ten 
prohibited to drink wine till chey had . 


ts er 
Mitac al 
by trul 
e, ſo | 


tained thirty years. | ludde 

The whole body of ſoldiery, among? apt to 
people, had no other draught to enable theeaton. 
to bear the greateſt fatigue to raiſe ti ich ar; 


courage, and animate them to encournmnn, inc\ 
the moſt terrifying difficulties anddangeh 
but water ſharpened with vinegar. a8 
what was the conſequence of ſuch' 
briety, obſerved by both ſexes * What 
the conſequence of being born of parents 
exaQtly temperate, and of being trained ? 
in a habit of the utmoſt abſtemnown 


What, I ſay, followed upon this, but the 
»2:nment of ſuch a firmneſs of body and 
1ind—of ſuch an indifference to all the 
naſculating pleaſures of ſuch vigour and 
-zriefn2(s, that the people, thus born and 
Jucated, ſoon made all yon fall be · 
ore them, experienced no enemy a match 
or them were conquerors, wherever they 
arried their arms. | 

By theſe remark#%n the temperance of 
he antient Romans, I am not for recalling 
altams ſo quite the reverſe of thoſe, in 
hich we were brought up; but ſome 
unge in our manners I could heartily with 
hey might effect: and if not anduce us to 
he ſame ſobrie ty, which was practiſed by 
neſe heathens, yet to a much greater than 
ptactiſed by the generality of Chriſ- 


m5. Dean Bolton. 
$ 142. On Pleaſure. 
Nein 


To the Honourable 


While you are conſtantly engaged 
the purſuit of knowledge, or in mak - 


ako e what you have acquired of uſe to 
y:l ur fellow-Creatures—while information 
b, amuſement, and to become wiſer 
tou a much your aim, in all the company you 
4, wel rcp, as in all the books you read; may I 
1 uſtly think it matter of aſtoniſhment to 
efluy . that ſuch numbers of your ſpecies ſhould 
effed quite unmindful of all rational improve- 


ent—ſolely intent on ſchemes of mirth 
d diverſion paſſing their lives in a round 
ſporting and trifling. 

every age has its madneſs, and one is di- 
nguiſhed by its warlike humour, a ſecond 
us enthufiaſm, a third by its party and 
uucal rage; the diſtraction of the preſent 
ay truly be pronounced, its turn to plea- 
c ſo ſadly poſſeſſing thoſe of each ſex 
ol all ages—thoſe of every profeſſion 
lemploymem the ſeveral ranks and or- 
tz of men; that they, who are ſtrangers to 
ſudden changes in human dif 


: tions, 
ong 1 apt to think, that all ſeriouſneſs and ap- 
non—all the valuable attainments, 


ich are the reward only of our pains, 
mevitably, be ſoon loſt among us. 

am not out of hopes, that what thus 
tens, in the opinion of ſome, our ſpeedy 
and has its very great miſchief denied 
none, who give it the leaſt attention, 
one day receive as remarkable an op- 
won from your per, as it now does a 
uragement from your example. | 

ed in the mean time, a ſincere well- 
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wiſher to his countrymen interpoſe his mean 
endeavours: to ſerve them—affer to their 
conſideration ſome, perhaps not wholly 
contemptible, arguments againſt the pur- 
ſuit, to which they are ſo blameably attach» 
ed—ſhew them pleaſure in that true light, 
in which they are unwilling to ſee i. 
teach them, not that it ſhould be always 
declined, but that they ſhould never be en- 
ſlaved to it—repreſent the dangers,” to 
which it expoſes them, yet point out how far. 
it may be enjoyed with innocence and ſafety. 
Every man ſeems to be ſo far free, as he 
can diſpoſe of himſelf—as he can main-, 
tain a due ſubordination in the parts of his 
frame, uſe the deliberation proper to aG- 
quaint him with what is moſt for his ad - 
vantage, and, — to the reſult there - 
conſider each hin- 

drance to the knowledge of our true happi- 


neſs, or to its purſuit, as, according to its de- 


gree, an abridgment of our liberty; and I 
think that he may be truly ſtiled a flave to 
pleaſure, who follows it, whereſoever di- 
rected to it by appetite, — or fancy. 
When we liſten to their ſuggeſtions in the 
choice of good, we allow them an autho- 
rity, that our Creator never intended they. 
ſhould have; and when their directions in 
that choice are actually complied with, a 
lawleſs ſway enſucs—the uſe of our nobler 
faculties becomes obſtruted—our ab. lity 
to deliberate, as we ought, on our con- 
duct, gradually fails, and to alter it, at 
length wholly ceaſes. 

Gur ſenſual and rational parts are al- 
moſt in continual oppoſition : we add to 
the power of the former, by a thoughtleſs, 
idle, voluptuous life; and to that-of the 
latter by reflection, induſtry, continence. 

As you cannot give way to appetite, but 

ou increaſe its re{tleſsne(s, you multiply 
its demands, and become leſs able to reſilt 
chem; ſo the very ſame holds true of every 
principle that oppoſes reaſon: if capable to 
influence you in one inſtance, it will mo 
eafily do it in a ſecond, gaining ground, al 
its dominion over you becomes abſolute. 

Waen the queſtion concerns our angry 
paſſions, all are ready to acknowledge the 
danger of not xgitraining them, he terri- 
ble tubjeCtidh to which ſuch remiſſneſs ex- 
poſes: us. Theſe falling more under the 

neral notice, from the apparency of the 
Tlorder, and extent of the miſchief which 
they occaſion, a better judgment is ordi- 
narily made of them, than of affections leſs 


- tumultuous, leſs dangerous to our aſſoci- 


ates: but there can be no imagin- 
K 2 able 


mew, 
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able why anger, if leſs carefully watched 
and reſiſted, ſhould exerciſe, at length, the 
moſt unhappy tyranny over us, which will 
nothold as to any paſſion'or luſt whatſoever. 
And as with reſpect to violent reſentment, 
we are ready to gratify it, whatever it 
coſts us ; ſo let what will be the paſſion or 
luſt that governs us, no prudential conſi- 
derations are a counterpoiſe for it. 

With regard to pleaſure, the fallacy of 
our reaſoning upon it lies here; we always 
look upon the enjoyment of it as a ſingle 
act, as a compliance with our liking in this 
or that inſtance : the repetition of that in- 
dulgence is not ſeen under a dependence on 
any former, or under the leaſt connexion 
with any future. That ſuch a purſuit 
ſhould engage us ſeems to be wholly from 
our choice; and this choice is thought to 
be as free, at the ſecond time of our making 
it as at the firſt, and at the twentieth, as at 
the ſecond. Inclination is never beheld as 
poſſible to become conſtraint—1s, I mean, 
never regarded as capable of being indulg- 
ed, till it cannot be reſiſted, No man ever 
took the road of pleaſure, but he appre- 
hended that he could eaſily leave it: had he 
conſidered his whole life likely to be paſſed 
in its windings, the preference of the ways 
of virtue would have been indiſputable. 

But as ſenſual purſuits could not engage 
ſo many, if ſomething very delightful were 
not — in them; it will be proper to 

o unlikely they are to anſwer ſuch 
an expectation—what there is to diſcou- 
rage us from attaching ourſelves to them. 

Conſider ſenſual pleaſure under the high- 
eſt — advantages, it will yet be found 
liable to theſe objections. 

Firft, That its enjoyment is fleeting, ex- 
pires ſoon, extends not beyond a few mo- 
ments: Our ſpirits ſink inſtantly under 
it, if in a hi — degree; nor are they 
long without being depreſſed, when it leſs 

werfully affects them. A review here af- 

ds me no comfort: I have here nothin 
delightful to expect from Reflection. The 
—— in which I have allowed my - 
elf, have made me neither wiſer nor bet- 
ter. The fruit was reliſned while upon my 
tongue, but when paſſed thence I ſcarcely 
retain the idea of its flavour. ® 

How tranſitory our pleaſure are, we 
cannot but acknowledge, when we conſi- 
der, how many we, in different parts of 
o_ __ eagerly purſue, and then wholly 

ecline, 


| That, which is the high entertainment of 


our infancy, doth not afford us the le, 
when this ſtate is paſſed: what then de. 
lights us much in our youth, is quite taſte. 
leis to us, as we approach manhood; and 
our engagements at this period give un 
to — — as we advance * . ö 
Nor do our pleaſures thus paſs only wit 
our years, but, really, thoſe which beſt ſur 
our time of life, and on the purſuit of 
which we are moſt intWt, muſt be inter. 
rupted in order to be enjoyed. 

e can no more lon — pleaſure, thu 
we can long endure fatigue ; or, rather, 
what we call pleaſure, after ſome conting. 
ance, becomes fatigue. | 

We want relief in our diverſions, as wel 
as in our moſt ſerious employments. 

When Socrates had obſerved, « of how 
« unaccountable a nature that thing i, 
« which men call Pleaſure, fince, thoug\ 
« 1t may appear to be contrary to Pain, u 
„ never being with it in the ſame perſon, 
« yet they 5 cloſely follow each other, 
« that they may ſeem linked, as it were, 
„ together.“ He then adds— If 25 
« had attended to this, he would, I think, 
« have given us a fable, in which the D- 
« vinity, willing to reconcile theſe tn 
« enemies, but yet unable to do it, hat, 
« nevertheleſs, ſo connected them in ther 
« extremities, that where the one come, 


« the other ſhall be ſure to ſucceed it.” Wil _ 
From the exceſs of joy, how uſual is te i © 
tranſition to that of dejeRion ! Laughter, . * 
as well as grief, calls for tears to eaſe u  *** 
under it; and it may be even more du- . 
erous to my life to be immoderately «WW . 101 


ighted, than to be ſeverely afflicted. 
Our pleaſures then ſoon paſs ; and, . 75 
condly, their repetition certainly cloys. _—_ 
As the eaſineſs of poſture and 2 r 
neſs of place wear off by a very ſhort c. 
tinuance in either; it is the ſame with a 
ſenſual gratifications which we can puma 
and with every enjoyment of that kind, 
which we can apply. What ſo delight 
our palate, that we ſhould reliſh it, 11 
were our conſtant food ? What juice 
nature furniſhed, that, after being u fr 
vent, continues to be a pleafing, draught 
Cr. how artfully ſo ever blended or W 
ceſlive, tire at length the ear; and p00 
at firſt the moſt grateful, ſoon either ce 
1 — or become offenſive 08 
The fineſt pro ives no entertanme 
to the eye —— Jong accukom 
to it. e ile, that ſtrikes with adm 
tion each cala beholder, affords id a, Petite 3 
A ** 


ts 10 


51 habitant no comfort, but what the pea- 
(ant has in his cottage, 

That love of variety and change, to which 
none of our kind are ſtrangers, might be 
a leſſon to us, where our ex tions are ill 
grounded, where they muſt neceſſarily be 
dlappointed; for if no man ever yet lived, 
who could ſay of any of the pleaſures of 
ſenſe—On this I gepoſe myſelf—it quite 
anſwers my hopes from it—my wiſhes rove 
not beyond it: if none could ever affirm 
this, it is moſt evident, that we in vain 
ſearch after permanent delight from any 
of the objects, with which we are now con- 
verſant—that the only difference between 
the ſatisfactions we purſue, and thoſe we 
quit, is, that we are already tired of the 
one, and ſhall ſoon be of the other. 

Hear the language of him, who had tried 
the extent of every ſenſual pleaſure, and 
muſt have found the uncloying, had any 
ſuch exiſted * ſaid in my heart, Go to 
* now, I will prove thee with mirth. I 
gave myſelf to wine, I made me great 
« works, I builded me houſes, I planted 
* me vineyards, I made me gardens I 
« planted trees in them of all kinds of 
„fruit. I made me pools of water, I 
« amaſſed gold and filver, I had poſſeſſions, 
above all that were in Jeru/a/em before 
* me, I tried what love, what muſic, 
« what all the delights of the ſons of men 
could effect: whatſoever mine eyes de- 
* fired I kept not from them, I with - held 
* not my heart from any joy. Then I 
* looked on all my works, on all my pur- 
* ſuits, and behold ! all was vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit,” 

Tully mentions Xerxes as having pro- 
poſed a reward to the man, who could make 
own to him ſome new pleaſure. The 
monarch of the Eaſt, it ſeems, met with 
nothing within the bounds of his mighty 
empire, that could fix his inclinations. The 
molt voluptuous people on earth had diſeo- 
reed no delight, that their ſovereign could 
acknowledge otherwiſe than ſuperficial. 
Happy! had it been a leſſon to their prince, 
or could it be one to us, where our 
ſhould be ſought - hat purſuits were 
ikely to bring us bleſſings certain to im- 
prove, as well as endure. _ 
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endeavour worthy of our nature, and ſuit 
ing the relations, in which we are placed. 

'The diſappointment, which the Per, 
Emperor met with in all his ſchemes of the 
voluptuous kind, did not put him on ap- 
plying to thoſe of a different one, Expe- 
rience ſhewed him his folly, but could not 
teach him wiſdom—It could not, when it 
had convinced him of the vanity of his 
purſuits, induce him to relinquiſh them. 

We find a Solomon, indeed, diſcovering 
his error, acknowledging that he had erred, 
and bearing teſtimony to religion and vir- 
tue as alone productive of true happineſs ; 
but where are we to look for another amon 
the votaries to ſenſuality, thus affected, thus 
changed ? 

As ſome have obſerved of courts, that 


ſuch, who live in them, are always uneaſy 


there, yet always unwilling to retreat; the 
very {ame holds true of the licentious prac- 
tice, which they too generally countenance : 
fully convinced of its vanity and folly, we 
continue to our laſt moments attached to it 
— averſe from altering the conduQ, which 
we cannot but diſapprove. Our faculties 
are, indeed, ſo conſtituted, that our capacity 
for many enjoyments extends not beyond 
ſuch a period in our being: if we will not 
quit them, they will us—will what- 
ever our eagerneſs may be for their con- 
tinuance. But let us not deceive ourſelves : 
when they are gone as to their ſenſe, they 
are not as to their power. He who ſays to 
his youth, eat, drink, and be merry—who 
thinks of nothing elſe at that ſeaſon, will 


.hanker after delicacies, when he has neither 


teeth to chew, nor palate to diſtinguiſh 
them ; will want the cup, which he cannot 
lift; and ſeek for mirth, when he will 
thereby become the object of it. The habit 
operates, when none of the inducements 
for our contracting it remain; and when 
the days of pleaſure are paſt, thoſe of. wiſ- 
_ —— — 5 2 the Ra; Our 

iſpoſitions do not decay with our ſtrength. 
The prudence, which ſhould attend 
hairs, doth not neceſſarily come to us x4 
them. The young rake is a laſcivious c. 
ſcene wretch, when he owes his warmth to 
his flannel; delights in the N when 
his hearers are almoſt poiſoned by the 


breath, with which he utters it; and when 
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A third diſadvantage enſuing to us from 
Ur attachment to the delights, which ap- 
beute and fancy purvey, 15, that it indiſ- 
Poſes us for uſeful inquiries, for every 


rr act, he doe: it in 

That the humour for fighting or racing, 

or whatever inclination — us in this 

world, accompanies us to the other, is not 

an entire _ of the 6 
3 
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has thus much truth in it, that whatever 
humour we indulge, it accompanies us to 
the cloſe of life. There is a time, when 
our manners are pliaut, when the counſels 
of the ſober operate upon us as ſucceſsful- 
ly, as the inſinuations of the corrupt; but 
when that time is paſſed, our cuſtoms are, 
daily, working themſelves into our conftitu- 
tion, and want not many years to become 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. God, I am 
perſuaded, formed us all with ſuch 
apprehenſions of what is right, as, if a 
proper care were taken to preſerve and 
improve them, would have the happieſt in- 
fluence upon our practice; but when the 
ſeaſon for extending this care to them has 
been neglected, they are in moſt of us 
greatly impaired, and in ſome appear al- 
moſt wholly loſt. 

Let the underſtanding remain uninformed, 
*till half the age of man is paſt, and what 
improvement 1s the beſt then likely to make ? 
how irkſome would it ſeem to be put upon 
any ? It 1s with our will the very ſame; 
turned for half or three parts of our life to 
floth and wantonneſs, to riot and exceſs, 
any correction of it, any alteration to the 
. becoming us, may ſeem quite hope- 
eſs. While we are de voting ourſelves to 
pleaſure, we are weakening every princi- 
ple, whereby virtue can en age us, We are 
extinguiſhing within us all 2 e of true de- 
ſeri—ſubduing conſcience—diveſting our- 
ſelves of ſhame—corrupting our natural 
notions of good and evil; and ſo indiſpoſing 
ourſelves for conſideration, that our con- 
Kant endeavour will be to decline it. Thus 
when our follies are a burden to us, their 
correction ſeems a greater; and we try 
What eaſe may be found by varying, rather 
than ſeek any from quitting, them. 

. Fourthly, The larger our ſhare is of out- 
ward enjoyments, and the dearer they are 
tous; ſo much the more afflifting our con- 
cern will be to leave this ſcene of them — ſo 
much the greater terror and torment ſhall 
we receive from the apprehenſion, how ſoon 
we may be obliged to do it. 

Let the man of pleaſure colour it the moſt 
agreeably, place it in the faireſt point of 
view, this objection will remain in its full 
ſtrength againſt him : « You are not maſter 
of the continuance of the good, of which 
« you boaſt; and can you avoid thinking 
« of its removal, or bear the thoughts 
«* thereof, with any calmneſs and compo- 
« ſare*”” But what kind of happineſs is 
that, which we are in hourly fears of loſing, 
and which, when loft, is gone for ever? 
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If I am only here for a few days, ty 
part I ought to act is, certainly, that of 
a trayeller on his journey, making uſe, ir. 
deed, of ſuch conveniences, as the road af. 
fords him, but ſtill regarding himſelf ;; 
upon his road—never fo incumbring hin. 
ſelf that he. ſhall be unwilling 10 ad. 
vance, when he knows he muſt do it=neyer 
ſo diverting himſelf at any reſting place, 
that it ſhall be painful to him depwr 
thence. | 701 

When we are accuſtomed to derive 2ll 
our comforts from ſenſe, we come to want 
the very idea of any other: this momen. 
tary part of our exiſtence is the full extent 
we give to our joys; and we have the mor. 
tifying reflection continually before us, 
that their concluſion is nearer every hour 
we are here, and may poſſibly take place 
the very next. Thus each. acceſſion of 
delight will really be but a new ſource of 
affliction, become an additional motiye for 
complaint of the ſhort ſpace allowed for its 
enjoyment. | | 

The mind of man is ſo diſpoſed to look 
forward, ſo fitted to extend its views, that, 
as much as it is contracted by ſenſuality, it 
cannot be fixed thereby the inſtant 
moment: We can never, like the beaſts 
be ſo far engroſſed by the ſatisfaQtion before 
us, but the thoughts will occur, how often 
may we hope to repeat it--how many diſ- 
tant hours it is likely to reheve—how much 
of our duration can it advantage ? and the 
ſcanty continuance which our moſt ſanguine 


hopes can aſſign it, muſt therefore, be i co! 
ſome degree its abatement—moſt be a ”y 
ingredient in our draught ſure to embitter _ 
the many pleaſing ones which compound it. * 
And what a wiſe part are we then 817 
when we are taking the brutes portion for nu 
ours, and cannot have all the benefits even Lee 
of that! cannot remove the inconyeti- W 
nom of reaſon, when we fortgo its con- * 
orts | 

Theſe are ſome of the many difadvan- ” 
tages inſeparable from pleaſure, and from 
the expectation of which none of its vou- U L 
ries are exempt. We cannot attach cr. un 
ſelves to any of the delights, Which appe- 11 
tite or fancy provides, but we ſhall be lor 8 x 
to find them quickly paſſing—when te- yy 


peared, cloying—indiſpoſing us for wort 
purſuits—rendering us averſe from quitting 
the world, and uneaſy as often as it occun 
to our thoughts, how ſoon our ſummen 
may be to depart. ah 5 


— — 
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nce philoſophers ? Muſt every gay 
— * be baniſhed the world? Muſt 
thoſe of each ſex and of all ages have their 
looks ever in form, and their manners un- 
der the regulation of the ſevereſt wiſdom? 
Has nature given us propenſities only to be 
reſiſted? Have we ears to diſtinguiſh har- 
mony, and are we never to delight them 


2 with it? Is the food which our palate beſt 
* reliſhes, to be therefore denied it? Can 
ca odours recreate our brain, beauty pleaſe 
ay our eye, and the deſign of their ſtructure be, 
4 that we ſhould exclude all agreeable ſenſa- 
"ets tion from either? Are not natural inchna- 
os tions nature's commands; are they not its 
77 declarations whence we may obtain our 
* good, and its injunctions to ſeek 1t thence ? 
* Is any thing more evident, than that ſerious 
4 applications cannot long be ſuſtained that 
we muſt ſink under their weight that they 
al ſoon ſtupify or diſtract us? The exerciſe 
A of our intellectual part is the fatigue of our 
| , corporeal, and cannot be carried on, but 
0 by allowing us intervals of relaxation 
ifs and mirth. Deny us pleaſure, and you 
fore unfit us for buſineſs; and deſtroy the man, 
den while you thus ſeek to perfect him. 
FA A full anſwer might, I ſhould think, be 
r 42 to whatever is bere alledged, by en- 
* arging on the following obſervations. 
by 1. Pleaſure is only fo far cenſured, as it 
8 colts us more than it is worth—as it brings 
bs on a degree of uneaſineſs, for which it doth 
* not compenſate. ; 
dit, 2. It is granted, that we are licenſed to 
* take all that pleaſure, which there is no 
15 reaſon for our declining. So much true 
{uM þcaſare, or ſo much pleaſure, as is not 
cory counterbalanced by any inconveniences 
ra «ending it, is ſo. much happineſs accruing 
to him who takes it, and a part of that 
* general good, which our Creator deſigned 
. Us. 
— 3. As the inclinations, with which man- 
rs kind were ori inally formed, were, cer- 


tainly, very different from thoſe, which 
guilt has ſince propagated ; many reſtraints 


* muſt, therefore, be neceſſary, which would 
15 not have been ſo, had our primitive recti- 
ting tude been preſerved, ' A I3 of 
— 4. Bad education, bad example, increaſe 
n greatly our natural depravity, before we 


come to reaſon at all upon it; and give 
the appearance of good to many things, 
vhich would be ſeen in a quite different 


But what, you'll ſay, muſt all then > "aq 
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light, under a different education and in- 
tercourſe. n 
Theſe particulars let it ſuffice barely to 
mention; ſince, as it is here admitted, that 
when there is no reaſon for our declining 
any pleaſure, there is one for our taking it, 
Jam more eſpecially concerned to ſhew, 
when there is à reaſon, why pleaſure ſhould 
be declined—what thoſe limits are, which 
ought to be preſcribed to our pleaſures; 
and which when any, in themſelves the 
moſt innocent, paſs, they neceſſarily be- 
come immoral and culpable. A minute 
diſcuſſion of this point is not here propoſ- 
ed: ſuch obſervations only will be made 
upon it, as appear to be of more general 
uſe, and of greateſt importance, 

What I would, firſt, conſider as render- 
ing any pleaſure blameable is, 

hen it raiſes our Paſſions, | 

As our greateſt danger is from them, 
their regulation claims our conſtant atten» 
tion and care. Human law: conſider them 
in their effects, but the divine law in their 
aim and intention. To render me ob- 
noxious to men, it is neceſſary that my 
impure luſt be gratified, or an attempt be 
made to gratify it; that my anger operate 
by violence, my covetouſneſs by knavery : 
but my duty is violated, when my heart is 
impure, when my rage extends not beyond 
my looks and my wiſhes, when I invade 
my neighbour's property but in deſire. 
The man is guilty the moment his affec- 
tions become ſo, the inftant that any diſ- 
honeſt thought finds him approving and 
indulging it. * 

The enquiry, therefore, what is a fit 
amuſement, ſhould always be preceded by 
the conſideration of what is our diſpoſition, 
For, it is not greater madneſs to ſuppoſe, 
that equal quantities of food or liquor may 
be taken by all with equal temperagce, than 
to aſſert, that the ſame plealure may be 
uſed by all with the ſame innocence. A 
in the former caſe, what barely ſatisfies the 
ſtomach of one, would be a load inſupport- 
able to that of another; and the draught, 
that intoxicates me, may ſcarcely. refreſh 


my companion: fo in the latter, an amuſe- 
ment perfectly warrantable to this ſort af 


conſtitution, will to a ee 
moſt criminal. What liberties are allow- 
able to the ealm, that muſt not be thought 


of by the choleric ! How ſecurely may the 
cold and phlegmatic roam, where he, who 
has greater warmth and ſenſibility, ſhould 
not approach! What ſafety attends the 
1 of gain, Where the. molt fatal 
+ | 23 
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ſnares await the avaritions! Some leſs go- 
wernable paſſton is to be found in them, whoſe 
reſolution is ſteadieſt, and virtue firmett : 
upon that a conſtant guard muſt be kept; 
by any relaxation, any indulgence, it may 
be able to gain that ſtrength, which we 
ſhall afterwards fruitleſsly oppoſe. When 
all is quiet and compoſed within us, the 
diſcharge of our duty puts us to little trou- 
ble; the performance thereof is not the 
heavy taſk, that ſo many are willing to 
repreſent it: but to reſtore order and peace 
1s a work very different from preſerving 
them, and 1s often with the — difficulty 
effected. It is with the natural body, as 
with the politic; rebellion in the members 
is much eafier prevented than quelled; 
confuſion once entered, none can foreſee 
to what lengths it may proceed, or of how 


wide a ruin it may be productive. 


What, likewiſe, renders any pleaſure 

culpable, is its making a large, or an un- 
ſeaſonable, demand upon our time. 
No one is to live to himſelf, and much 
leſs to confine his care to but one, and that 
the worſt, part of himſelf, Man's proper 
employment is to cultivate right diſpoſi- 
tions in his own breaſt, and to benefit his 
ſpecies—to perfect himſelf, and to be of as 
much uſe in the world, as his faculties and 
opportunities will permit, The ſatisfac- 
tions of ſenſe are never to be purſued for 
their own ſake: their enjoyment is none 
of our end, is not the purpoſe, for which 
God created us; amuſe, refreſh us it may, 
but when it buſies, when it chiefly engages 
us, we act directly contrary to the deſign, 
for which we were formed; making that 
our care, which was only intended to be 
our relief. 

Some, deſtitute of the neceſſaries, others, 
of the conveniences of life, are called to 
labour, to commerce, to literary applica- 
tion, in order to obtain them; and any re- 
miſſneſs of theſe perſons, in their reſpective 
employments or profeſſions, any purſuit 
inconſiſtent with a due regard to their 
maintenance, meets ever with the harſheſt 
cenſure, is univerſally branded, as a failure 
in common prudence and diſcretion : but 
what is this animal life, in compariſon with 
that to which we are raiſed by following 
the dictates of reaſon and conſcience ? How 
deſpicable may the man continue, when all 


the affluence to which his wiſhes aſpire, is 


obtained ? 

Can it then be ſo indiſcreet a , to 
follow pleaſure, when we ſhould mind our 
fortune ? do all ſo clearly fee the blame of 


* 
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this? And may we doubt how 
attachment to it is, which N 
| ach entails on us igng. 
rance and error—which renders us eve 
more uſeleſs than the beings, whom inſtag 
alone directs ? All capacity for improve. 
ment is evidently a call to it. The ne 
of our powers is their abuſe; and the gut 
of them is that of their giver. Whatever 
talents we have received, we are to account 
for: and it is not from revelation alone 
that we learn this: no moral truth com- 
mands more ſtrongly our aſſent, than that 
the qualifications beſtowed upon us, are 
afforded us, in order to our cultivatin 
them—to our obtaining from them the ad. 
vantages they can yield us; and that 
foregoing ſuch advamages, we become 
obnoxious to him, who deſigned us them, 
as we miſapply his gift, and knowingly 
oppoſe his will. For, the ſureſt token we 
can have, that any perfections ought to be 
purſued, is, that they may be attained; 
our ability to acquire them 1s the voice of 
God within us to endeavour after them, 
And would we but aſk ourſelves the quel. 
tion, Did the Creator raiſe us above the 
herd, and'doth he allow us to have no aims 
nobler than thoſe of the herd to make its 


engagements the whole of ours ? we could ditenn 
not poſſibly miltake in the anſwer. All, ould 1 
who have reaſon given them, know that but t 
they may and ought to improve it, ought wel 


to cultivate it at {ome ſeaſons, and ever to 
conform to it. 

Greater privileges call us but to more 
Important cares. You are not placed above Apair 
pour fellow-creatures, you have not the m wh 


eiſure, which they want, that you may be no m 
more idle and worthleſs, may devote more ftreks 
of your time to vanity and folly, but that tina 
you may become more eminent in the per- ry b 


fections you acquire, and the good you do. ir our 
He, who has all his hours at command, 1s 
to confider himſelf as favoured. with thole 
opportunities to increaſe in wiſdom and 
virtue, which are vouchſafed to few ; if no 
good effect follows; if having them, he 
only miſapplies them ; his guilt is, accord- 
— to what his advantage might have 
n. 
The diſpenſations of heaven are not ſo 
unequal, as that ſome are appointed to the 
heavieſt toil for their ſup and others | 
left to the free, unconſtrained enjoyment of 
whatever gratifications their fancy ſ ugg 
The diſtinction between us is not that of 
much buſineſs and none at all; it is not, 
that I may live as I can, and you as J 
pleaſe; 
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115 mechanic Nor part aſſigned him, 
he ſcholar his, the wealthy and powerful 
heirs, each has his taſk to perform, his 
lent to improve,—has barely ſo much 
me for his pleaſure, as is neceſſary for re- 
ruiting himſelf—as is conſiſtent with ha- 
itual ſeriouſneſs, and may rather qualify 
han interrupt it. 

We are furniſhed with numerous argu- 
nents, why the graver occupations ſhould 
« remitted—why the humour for gaiety 
ad mirth ſhould be allowed its place; and 
o man in his right mind ever taught the 
ontrary. Let the delights of ſenſe have 
heir ſeaſon, but let them ſtand confined to 
the ſame abſurdity follows the exceſs 
n either ſide, our never ufing, and our 
ever quitting them. 

Be not over wiſe, is an excellent rule; 
vt it is a rule full as good, and much 
ore wanted. That ſome wi/dom ſhould be 
ught—That dreſs and diverſion ſhould 
ot take up all our hours That more time 
ould not be ſpent in adorning our perſons, 
an in improving our minds That the 
autifed ſepulchre ſhould not be our ex- 
t reſemblance, much ſhew and ornament 
ithout, and within nothing but ſtench and 
tttenneſs—That barely to paſs our time 


r 


ll, ould not be all the account we make of 
ut but that ſome profit ſhould be conſulted, 
Tht wel a: ſome delight. 
| to . 

$ 145. On Pleaſure. 
ore ser. N. 
ove Again, no pleaſure can be innocent, 
the m which our health is a ſufferer. You 
be no more to ſhorten your days, than with 
ore rule to end them; and we are ſuicides 
that tin a different way, if wantonneſs and 
et. "ry be our gradual deſtruction, or de- 
do, ur our inſtant. It is ſelf-murder, to take 
d, is mn our continuance here any part of that 
boſe m, to which the due care of ourſelves 


uld have extended it; and our life, pro- 
ly falls a more criminal ſacrifice to our 
uptuoaſneſs, than to our impatience. 

Vhen we throw off the load, which 
dence has thought fit to lay upon us, 
fail greatly in a proper deference to it's 
dom, in a due ſubmiſſion to its will; but 
we have to plead, ſufferings too 
'ous to be ſuſtained——a diſtreſs too 
ity to be contended with; a plea, which 
dy no means juſtify us; yet how pre- 
ble to any, that he can alledge, who, 
4 midſt of all things that can give a 
ta his being, neglects the preſervation 
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of it—who abuſes the conveniences of life 
to its waſte, and turns its very comforts to 
its ruin ? Or, could we ſuppoſe our pleaſures 
diſordering our conſtitution, after a manner 
not likely to contribute to its decay,” they 
would not even then be exem from 

ilt: to preſerve yourſelf ſhoald not 
Blely be your concerri, but to maintain 
your moſt perfect ſtate: every part and 
every power of your frame claims your 
regard; and it is great ingratitude towards 
him, who gave us our faculties, when we 
in any wiſe obſtru& their free uſe. The 
proper thankfulneſs to God for our life is 
to be expreſſed by our — about it; both 
by keeping it, till he pleaſes to require it; 
and 1 3 that it may be fit 
for all thoſe purpoſes, to which he has ap- 
pointed it. | . 

Further, the pleaſure is, undoubtedly, 
criminal, which is not adapted to our for- 
tune—which either impairs it, or hinders 
an application of it to what has the princi» 

claim upon it. 

If actions, otherwiſe the moſt commend- 
able, loſe their merit, when they diſqualify 
us for continuing them—if generofity 
changes its name, when it ſuits not our 
circumſtances; and even alms are culpable, 
when by beſtowing them we come to want 
them—if the very beſt uſes, to which we 
can put our wealth, are not ſo to draw off, 
as to dry the ſtream; we can by no means 
ſuppoſe, that our amuſements are not to be- 
limited, as by other conſiderations, ſo by 
this in particular—the expence which they 
create: we cannot imagine, that the re- 
ſtraints ſhould not lie upon our wantonneſa, 
which lie upon our beneficence. 

Be our —.— the largeit, it is but a 
very ſmall part of them that we have to 
diſpoſe of as we think fit, on what conduces 
ſolely to our mirth and diverſion. Great 
affluence, whatever we may account it, is 
really but a greater truſt; the means com- 
mitted to us of a more extenſive proviſion 
for the neceſlities of our fellow - creatures 
and when our maintenance Our conveni- 
ence—an appearance ſuitable to our rank 
have been conſulted, all that remains is the 
claim of others, of our family, our friends, - 
our neighbours, of thoſe v7 are moſt in 
need of us, and whom we are moſt ubliged +. 
to aſſiſt. | ; 

In the figure we make, in our attend- 
ants, table, habit, there may be a very cul- 
pou parſimony ; but in the expence which 

nothing but ſelf-gratification in view, 
our thrift can never tranſgreſs: Here our 
' abſtinence 


7 


abſtinence is the moſt generous and com- 
mendable, as it at once qualiſies us to re- 
lie ve the wants of others, and leſſens our 
own —as it ſets us above the world, at the 
time that it enables us to be a bleſſing to 
N. 
There is not- a nobler quality to diſtin- 
guiſh us, chan — — indifference to 
ourſelves—a readineſs to forego our own 
hiking for the eaſe and advantage of our 
fellow-creatures. And it is but juſtice, in- 
» deed, that the conveniences of many ſhould 
prefcribe to thoſe of one: whatever his 
fortune may be, as he owes all the ſervice 
he has from it to the concurrence of num- 
bers, he ought to make it of benefit to 
them, and by no means to conclude, that 
what they are not to take from him, they 
-are not to ſhare. 
Nor ſhould it be unremarked, that the 
tifications, beſt ſuited to nature, are of 
all the cheapeſt: ſhe, like a wiſe nt, 
has not made thoſe things needful to the 
well-being of any of us, which are preju- 
dicial to the intereſts of the reſt. We have 
a large field for enjoyment, at little or no 
charge, and may very allowably exceed 
the bounds of this; but we ſhould always 
remember, that the verge of right is the 
entrance upon wrong — that the indulgence, 
which goes to the full extent of a lawful 
expence, approaches too near a criminal 
one, to be wholly clear from it. 

Again, Care ſhould be taken that our 
pleaſures be in character. 

The fation of ſome, the profeſſion of 
Others, and an advanced age in all, require 
that we ſhould decline many pleatures 
allowable to thoſe of an inferior rank—of 


a difterent profeſlion—of much younger 


ars. | 
— your deciſions conſtitute the la 
does your hoxour balance the plebeian's 
arb How very fitting is it that you 
ſhould never be ſeen eager on trifles—in- 
tent on boyiſh {| bent to the loweſt 
amuſements of the —— — 
after gratifications, which may ſkew, that 
neither your ity is greater, nor your 
ſeruples fewer than what are found in the 
very meaneſt of the community 
Am ] ſet apart to recommend a reaſon- 
able and uſeful life to repreſent the world 
as a ſcene of vanity and folly, and propoſe 
the things above as only proper to engage 
our affettions ? how ungraceful a figure do 
I then make, when I join in all the com- 
mon amuſements—when the world ſeems 
+ to delight me a” OG 


and the only difference between us is, thy 
their words and actions correſpond, ' al 
mine are vtterly ineenſiſtent! 

Have you attained the years, which ex. 
tinguiſh, the reliſſi of many enj 
which bid you expect the ſpeedy toncluwn 
of the few remaining, and ought toinfrat 
you in the, emptine(s of all thoſe. of be 
ſenſual kind? We expect you, ſhould lea 
them to ſuch who can taſte them better 
and who know them leſs... The maſly yet. 
ment ill becomes you, when you fink unde 
its weight; the gay aſſembly, When yur 
dim eyes cannot diſtinguiſh the ,perloy 
compoſing it: your feet ſcarcely {upper 
you; attend not, therefore, where-the con. 
teſt is, whoſe motions are the gracefullet: 
fly the repreſentation deſigned to raiſe the 
mirth of the ſpectators, when yon can oi 
remind them of their coflias, K 

Laſtly, every pleaſure ſhould be avoid 
ed, that is an offence to the lous, ora 
ſnare to the indiſcreet. I ought to har 
nothing more at heart than my brother 
innocence, except my own; and whe 
there are ſo many ways of entertain 
ourſelves, which admit of no miſconſirg- 
tion, why ſhould I chuſe ſuch, as afford c 
caſion for any? 

To be able greatly to benefit our fellos- 
creatures is the happineſs of few, but wt 
to hurt them is in the power of all: a 
when we cannot do the world much 
we muſt be very unthinking indeed, if « 
endeavour not to do it the leaſt polar 
miſchief, : | 

How this action will appear, to wat i- 
terpretation it is liable, ought to be. 
conſideration in whatever we engage. 
are here ſo much intereſted in each oba 
morals, that, if we looked not beyond « 
preſent being, it ſhould never be à pou 
indifferent to us, what notions our c 
may propagate, and for what corropa 
it may be made the plea: but profeting! 
doctrine of my as our one 
nothing more directly - oppoſe. it, Us 
—— kberties, by which the wm 
of any is endangered. Which of ou 
ſures have this pernicious tendency, k! 
be more proper for my readers to recon 
than for me to deſcribe. - To thoſe ® 
are in earneſt I have ſaid enough; 1 
inſincere more would be fruitlets. 
has been ſaid deſerves, I think, fone d 
ſideration, and that it may have 4 * 
one, is the moſt earneſt wiſh of, 

Dear Sir. 
N & F 
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A Letter 10 a young Nebleman, ſoon 


| * after his leaving School. 


Sta, 1 . 14 . 
The obligations I have to your family 
cannot but make me ſolicitous for the 
welfare of every member of it, and for that 
of yourſelf in particular, on whom its ho- 
nours are to deſcend, 

Such inſtructions and ſuch examples, as 
jt has been your happineſs to find, muſt, 
neceſſarily, raiſe great expectations of you, 
and will not allow you any praiſe for a 
common degree of -merit. You will not 


a diſtinguiſhed worth, and what may ſuit 
the concurrence of ſo many extraordinary 
advantages, 

In low life, our good or bad qualities are 
known to few—to thoſe only who are re- 
lated to us, who converſe with, or live near, 
us, In your ſtation, you are expoſed to 
the notice of a kingdom. The excellen- 
cies or defects of a youth of quality make 
a part of polite converſation—are a w__ 
azreeable to all who have been liberally 
educated ; to all who are not amongſt the 
meaneſt of the people. 

Should I, in any company, begin a cha- 
rater of my friend with the hard name, 
hom | hope you left well at 
yould naturally aſk me, What relation he 
bore to the Emperor's miniſter ? When I 
anſwered, That I.had never heard of his 
bearing any; that all I knew of him was, 
us being the ſon of a German merchant, 
eat into this kingdom for education; I, 
robably, ſhould. be thought impertinent, 
Ir introducing ſuch a ſubject; and I, cer- 
aily, ſhould ſoon be obliged to drop it, 
7 be wholly diſregarded, were I unwiſe 
nough to continue it. 

But if, upon a proper occaſion, I men- 
oned, that I had known the Honourable 


from his infancy, and that I had 

Fc ſach obſervations on his capacity, his 
han elcation, his attainments, and his ge- 
de m ral conduct, as induced me to conclude, 


* would one day be an eminent ornament 
a very great bleſſing, to his country, 
ould have en hundred queſtions aſked 
e about him—my narrative would appear 
conſequence to- all who heard it, and 
d not fail to engage their attention. 

ave, | muſt own, often wondered, that 
conſide ration of the numbers, who are 
Auinually remarking the behaviour of the 
ons of rank among us, has had ſo lit- 
influence upon chem — has not produced 


be thought to have worth, if you have not 
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a quite different effect from what, alas l we 
every where ſadly experience. ts. 

Negligere quid de fe quiſque ſentiat, nou 
folum arroganiis oft, ſed etiam omnino- di, 
luti. I need not tell you where the remark 
is: it has, indeed, FA much obvious truth, 
that it wants no ſup from authority. 
Every generous principle muſt be extinct 
in him, who knows that it is ſaid of him, 
or that it juſtly may be ſaid of him Ho 
different is this young man from his noble 
father! the latter took every courſe that 
could engage the public eſteem: the for- 
mer is as induſtrious to forfeit it. The Sire 
was a pattern of religion, virtue, and every 
commendable quality: his deſcendant is an 
impious, ignorant, profligate wretch: raiſed 
above others, but to have his folly more 
pry in his rank, only to extend 

is infamy. 

A thirſt after fame may have its incon- 
veniences, but which are by no means equal 
to thoſe that attend a contempt of it. 
earneſtneſs in its purſuit may poſſibly ſlack 
en our purſuit 4 true deſert; but indiffe- 
rent we cannot be to reputation, without 
being ſo to virtue. 

In theſe remarks you, Sir, are no farther 
concerned, than as you muſt, ſometimes, 
converſe with the perſons to whom they 
may be applied, and your deteſtation of 
whom one cannot do too much to increaſe. 
Bad examples may juſtly raiſe our fears even 
for him, who been the moſt _ 
educated, and is. the moſt happily - 
ay no caution againſt. them is ſuper- 

uous: in the place, in which you are 
at preſent, you will meet with them ia 


all ſhapes. . 
Uuder whatever diſadvantages I offer 
you my advice, I am thus far qualified 


for giving it, that I have experienced ſome 
of the dangers which will be your trial, 
and had ſuticient op ity of obſerving 
others. The obſervations I have made, 


that are at all "yy be. of ſervice to 
you, either from their own weight, or 
the hints they may afford for your unprov- 
ing upon them, I cannot conceal from you. 
What comes from him who wiſhes you ſo 
well, and fo much eſteems yon, will be 
ſufticiently recommended by its motives ; 
and may, therefore, poſſibly be read with 
à partiality in its favour, that ſhall make ĩʒt 
of more uſe than it could be of from any 
intrinſic worth. 

But, without farther preface or apology, 
let me proceed to the points that I think 
deſerving your more particular confidera- 


tion 
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tion; and begin with what, certainly, ſhould, 
above all other things, be confidered—RE - 
LIG1ON. It is, indeed, what every man 
fays he has more or leſs conſidered; and 
by this, every man acknowledges its im- 


| ce: yet, when we enquire into the 
conſideration that has been given it, we can 
hardly perſuade ourſelves, that a point of 
the leaſt conſequence could be ſo treated. 
Jo our examination here we uſually fit 
down re/olved, how far our convidtion ſhall 
extend, 

In the purſuit of natural or mathemati- 
cal knowledge we engage, diſpoſed to take 
things as we find them to fot our aſſent 
be directed by the evidence we meet with: 
but the doctrines of religion each inſpects, 
not in order to inform himfelf what he 
ought to believe and practiſe; but to re- 
concile them with his preſent faith and wa 
of life with the paſſions he favours—wi 
the habits he has contracted. | 

And that this is, really, the cafe, is 
evident, from the little alteration there is 
in the manners of any, when they know as 
much of religion as they ever intend to 
know, You he them the ſame perſons as 
formerly; they are = furniſhed with ar- 

ments, or excuſes, had not before 
thought of; or with objections to any rules 
of life differing from thoſe by which they 
guide themſelves; which objections they 
often judge the only defence their own 
practice ſtands in need of. 

I am ſure, Sir, that to one of your un- 
derſtanding the abſurdity of ſuch a way of 
proceeding can want no proof; and that 
your bare attention to it is your ſufficient 
guard againſt it. 

Religion is either wholly founded on the 
fears or fancies of mankind, or it is, of all 
matters, the moſt ſerious, the weightieſt, 
the 'moſt worthy of our regard. There is 
no mean. Is it a dream, and no more? 
Let the human race abandon, then, all pre- 
tences to reaſon. What we call fuch 1s 
but the more exquiſite ſenſe of upright, un- 
clad, two-legged brutes; and that is the 
beſt you can ſay of us. We then are brutes, 
and ſo much more wretched than other 
brutes, as deſtined to the miſeries they feel 
not, and deprived of the happineſs they en- 
Joy; by our —_ anticipating our cala- 
mities, by our refleftion recalling them. 
Our being is without an aim; we can have 
no purpoſe, no deſign, but what we our- 
felves muſt ſooner or later deſpiſe. We are 
formed, either to drudge for a life, that, 
upon ſuch a condition, is not worth our 
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preſerving ; or to run a circle of enjoy. 
ments, the cenſure of all which is, that we 
cannot long be pleaſed with any one of then, 
Diſintereſtedneſs, generoſity, public ſpiry 
are idle, empty ſounds; terms, which in. 
ply no more, than that we ſhould hep 
= our own happineſs to promote that of 


ers. 
What Tully has obſerved on the con. 
nexion there is between religion, and the 
virtues which are the chief ſupport of ſo. 
ciety, is, I am perſuaded, well known to 
ou. 
f A proper regard to focial duties holy 
depends on the influence that religion ha 
upon us. Deſtroy, in mankind, 
and fears, reſpecting any future ſtate; you 
inſtantly let them looſe to all the method, 
likely to promote their immediate conve. 
nience. They, who think they have only 
the preſent hour to truſt to, will not be 
with-held, by any refined conſiderations, 
from doing what appears to them cer. 


tain to make it paſs with greater fati = 
faction. 5 
Now, methinks, a calm and imparti [ 
enquirer could never determine that v Wy Her 
be a viſionary ſcheme, the full perſuaſm Wy. _ 
of the truth of which approves our exit. Wl men 
ence a wiſe deſign—gives order and reg. _ - 
larity to our life—places an end in or WY have 
view, confeſſedly the nobleſt that can en. have 
gage it—raiſes our nature—exempts u wurd 
rom a ſervitude to our paſſions, equal 10 
debaſing and tormenting — i JU 
the trueſt enjoyment of ourſelves—puts ue 
on the due improvement of our facultc—- Nd 
corrects our ſelfiſhneſs—calls us to be dF. 
uſe to our fellow-creatures, to become pc. Ine 
lic bleſſings —inſpires us with true courage nan 
with ſentiments of real honour and get. but ch 
roſity—inclines us to be ſuch, in ee e be 
relation, as ſuits the peace and proſpemi ;- -, 
of ſociety—derives an uniformity to ol eſpe 
whole conduct, and makes fatisfa&tion n ng hin 
inſeparable attendant—directs us to a com 
of action pleaſing when it — ys, 1 Har k 
equally pleaſing when we either look ba : 
upon it, or attend to the expectations & 
entertain from it. * 
If the ſource of ſo many and ſuch va Among 
can be ſuppoſed a dream of , . 


vanta 
— or an invention of the cri 
we may take our leave of certainty; 
may ſuppoſe every thing, within and 
out us, conſpiring to deceive us. _ 
That there ſhould be difficulties in $ 
ſcheme of religion which can be of 
us, is no. more than what a thorough® 
q. 


ould induce us to expect, were we ftran- 
— £ the ſeveral religions that prevailed 
in the world, and propoſed, upon enquiry 
into their reſpective merits, to embrace 
that which came beſt recommended to our 

ef, 
"= all objections of difficulties muſt be 
highly abſurd in either of theſe caſes-—— 

hen the creed you oppoſe, on account 
of its difficulties, is attended with fewer 
char that which you would advance in its 


lead; or 


When the whole of the practical doctrines 


ly of a religion are ſuch, as, undeniably, con- 
hay tribute to the happineſs of mankind, in 
Pet whatever ſtate, or under whatſoever rela- 
Ur tions, you can conſider them. 


To rejeR a religion thus circumſtanced, 
8 for ſome points in its ſcheme leſs level to 
our apprehenſion, appears to me, I confeſs, 
quite as unreaſonable, as it would be to ab- 
ain from our food, till we could be ſatis- 
on ted about the origin, inſertion, and action 
of the muſcles that enable us to ſwal- 
low 1t, 


art [ weuld, in no caſe, have you reſt upon 
* nere authority; yet as authority will have 
aſion ts weight, allow me to take notice, that 
ext men ot the greateſt penetration, the acuteſt 
regl- reaſoning, and the moſt ſolid judgment, 
i d BE have been on the fide of chriſtianity— 
_ Y have expreſſed the firmeſt perſuaſion of its 
Ns truth. 
qui cannot forgive myſelf, for having fo 
od Ik —. Lord Bacen's Philoſophi- 
uts VS cal Works. It was but lately I began to 
den read them; and one part of them | laid 
be a down, when I took my to write this. 
ep The more 1 know of that extraordinary 
urage, man, the more I admire him; and cannot 
gere bor think his underſtanding as much of a 
ere [ze beyond that of the reſt of mankind, as 
ol Vergil makes the ſtature of Mu/zus, with 


reſpect to that of the multitude ſurround- 
ing him 


— — Medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſpicit altis. 
Ex. L. vi. 667, 8. 


or as Hamer repreſents Diana's height, 
among the nymphs ſporting with her 
nac & Cx i nalgn Lyn Bi primer, 


cri Od. L. vi. 107. 
aty 3 hroughout his writings there runs a vein 
id f piety : you can hardly open them, but 


you find ſome or other teſtimony of the full 
onviction entertained by him, that chriſti- 
Wy had an eſpecial claim to our regard, 
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He, who ſo clearly ſaw the defects in 
ſcience—ſaw from whence they — 


and had ſuch amazing ſagacity, as to diſ- 
cover how they might be remedied, and to 
point out thoſe very methods, the purſuit 
of which has been the remedy of many of 
them le, who could diſcern thus much, 
left it to the witlings of the following age, 
to diſcover any weakneſs in the —— 
of religion. | 

To him and Sir 1/aac Newton I might 
add many others, of eminent both natural 
and acquired endowments, the moſt unſuſ- 

cted favourers of the chriſtian religion 
— theſe two, as they may be co 
ſtanding at the OE of mankind, would 
really be diſhonoured, were we to ſeek 
for any weight, from mere authority, to the 
opinions they had jointly patronized, to the 
opinion they had maintained, after the {tri 
eſt enquiry what ground there was for them. 

That the grounds of chriſtianity were 
thus enquired into by them, is certain: for 
the one appears, by the quotations from 
the bible interſperſed throughout his works, 
to have read it with an uncommon care ; 
and it is well known, that the other made 
ee eee part of his 

e. 

It may, indeed, a very idle, to 
duce — —.— fide when — 
are none who deſerve the name of ſuch on 
the other. Whatever elſe may have ren- 
dered the writers in favour of infidelity re- 
markable, they, certainly, have not been 
ſo for their ſagacity, or ſcience—for any 
ſuperior either natural, or acquired, endow- 
ments. And I cannot but think, that he 
who takes up his pen, in order to deprive 
the world of the advantages which would 
accrue to it were the chriſtian religi 

enerally received, ſhews ſo wrong a Read 
in the very deſign of his work, as would 
leave no room tor doubt, how little credit 
he could gain by the conduct of it. 

Is there a juſt foundation for our aff 
to the chriſtian doctrine? Nothin ſhould 
then be more carefully conſidered 
have a more immediate and ext 
fluence upon our practice. 

Shall 1 be told, that if this were a right 
conſequence, there is a profeſſion, in which 
quite different perſons would be found, than 
we at preſent meet with ? 5 

I have too many failings myſelf, to be 
to cenſure others; = too much 
love for truth, to attempt an excuſe for 
what admits of none. But let me ſay, that 
conſequences are not the leſs true, for their 


us, or 
Ve in- 


e ——————— — — — — — —  — — — 
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truth being — Lucian's deſcrip- 
tion of the philoſophers of his age is more 
odious, than can belong to any ſet of men 
_ — and — — = never — 
that pts of phi ought to 
lighted, becanſe they — diſ- 
ced them; neither can it be any reflec- 
tion on nobler rules, that they are re- 
r by perſons who do not obſerve 

em. . 

Of this I am as certain as I can be of 
any thing, That our practice is no in- 
fallible teſt of our principles; and that 
we may do religion no injury by our 
ſpeculations, when we do it a great deal 
by our manners. I ſhould be very unwil- 
ling to rely on the ſtrength of my own vir- 
tue in ſo many inſtances, that it exceeding- 
ly mortifies me to reflect on their number: 
yet, in whichſoever of them I offended, it 
would not be for want of conviction, how 
excellent a precept, or precepts, I had 
tranſgrefſed—it would not be becauſe I did 
not think, that a life throughout agreeable 
to the commands of the religion I profeſs, 
ought to be conſtantly my care. 

ow ay we act contrary to the 
obligations, which we readily admit our- 
ſelves to be under, can ſcarcely be other- 
wiſe than matter of every one's notice; and 
if none of us infer from thoſe purſuits, 
which tend to deſtroy our health, or our 
underſtanding, or our reputation, that he, 
who engages in them, is perſuaded that 
diſeaſe, or infamy, or a ſecond childhood, 
deſerves his choice; neither ſhould it be 
taken for granted, that he is not inwardly 
convinced of the worth of religion, who 
appears, at ſome times, very different from 
what a due regard thereto ought to make 
him. 

Inconſiſtency is, through the whole com- 
paſs" of our acting, ſo much our reproach, 
that it would be.great injuſtice towards us, 
to charge each defect in our morals, upon 
corrupt and bad principles. For a proof of 
the injuſtice of ſuch a charge, I am confi- 
dent, none need look bevond themſelves, 
Each will find the complaint of Medea in 
the poet, very proper to be made his own 
ml ſee and approve of what is right, at the 

fame time that I do what is wrong. | 

Don't think, that I would juſtify the 
faults of any, and much leſs theirs, who, 
profeſſing themſelves ſet apart to promote 
the intereſts of religion and virtue, and 
having a large revenue affigned them, both 
that they may be more at leiſure for ſo 
noble a work, and that their pains in it 
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Juſt to ir, whatever you may dillike in thy 


may be properly recompenſed, are; certain. 
Ys extremely blameable, not only when 
ey countenance the immoral and irrel. 
gious; but even, when they take no cate 
to reform them. ig 
All I aim at, is, That the cauſe may tot 
ſuffer by its advocates.— That you may be 


— That their failures may have the alloy. 
ance, to which the frailty of human 13. 
ture is entitled--That you may not, by 
their manners, when worlt, be prejudiced 
againſt their Doctrine; as you. would not 
cenſure philoſophy, for the faults of philo. 
ſophers. ; 
The prevalency of any practice cannot ſenſ 
make it-to be either ſafe, or prudent; and | 
I would fain have your's and mine ſuch, as 
may alike credit our religion, and under. 
ſtanding : without the great reproach of 
both, we cannot profeſs to believe thatrue 
of life, to be from God, which, yet, we 
model to our paſſions and intereſts. 


Whether ſuch a particular is my duty, ny e 
ought to be the fir/f confederation ; and when ies 0 
it is found ſo, common ſenſe ſuggeſts the Th 
next——How it may be performed. bity, 

But I muſt not proceed. A letter of tw ulpec 
ſheets ! How can I expect, that you ſhould . co 


give it the reading? If you can perſunde 
yourſelf do do it, from the yuan row jour t 


the ſincere affection towards you; that has | 
drawn me into this lengthy I promiſe al and 
never again to make ſuch a demand on f the 


your patience. -—l will never again give 
you fo troubleſome a proof of my friend- 
ſhip. I have here begun a ſubject, which 
I am very defirous to proſecute ; and every 
letter, you may hereafter receive from 
upon it, whatever other recommendation i 
may want, ſhall, certainly, not be without 
that of brevity. Dean Bilton, 


$ 147. Three Eſſays on the Employna 
| "of 
PREF A CE, nr: | 
The 45. I here publiſh, though at ft 'Vhe 
penned for the benefit of ſome: of the as 
thor's neighbours in the country, may, u 
hoped, from the alterations ſince made it 
them, be of more general uſe. The ſult 
of them is, in itſelf, of the higheſt import 
tance, and could, therefore, never be u. 
ſeaſonably conſidered; but the genen 
raQtice, at preſent, more eſpecially entids 
it to our notice. The principles on 
their argumentative part proceeds, are de 
nied by none whoſe conviction it conſuls 
Such as regard the human frame 1 4 


.- mechaniſm excelling that of beaſts 
— as would deprive man's breaſt of 
aul affections, exempt him from all ap- 
--henfions- of a deity, and confine his 
pes to his preſent exiſtence, are not the 
* whom any thing here ſaid propoſes 
affect. They are not, I mean, directly 

plied to in this work; but even their be- 
alt it may be ſaid conſequentially to in- 
tend, as # would certainly contribute 
hereto, could it properly operate on thoſe 
hoſe advantage 1s its immediate aim. 

We have been told, by very good judges 
pf human nature, how engaging virtue 
ould be, if it came under the notice 
ſenſe. And what is a right practice, but 
irtue made, in ſome meaſure, the object 
four ſenſe? What is a man ever acting 
eaſonably, but, if I may ſo ſpeak, imper- 
onated virtue—— Virtue in a viſible ſhape, 
brought into view, 1 itſelf to the 
ght, and through the ſight as much af- 
ecting the mind, as it could be affected by 
ny — of form, by any of the beau- 
ies of colouring or proportion. 

The notions molt diſhonourable to the 
rity, and to the human ſpecies, are often, I 
ulpect, firſt taken up, and always, certain- 
y, confirmed by remarking how they act 
hoſe ſpeculations expreſs the greateſt ho- 
jour towards both. 

Waen the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of an all-power- 
and wiſe, a moſt holy and juſt Governor 
the world, is profeſſed by thoſe who 
ew not the leaſt concern to pleaſe him 
When reaſon, choice, civil obligations, 
future recompence, have. for their advo- 
ates ſuch as are governed by humour, 
anon, appetite; or who deny themſelves 
0 preſent pleaſure or advantage, for any 
ung that an hereafter promiſes; it natu- 
ly leads others, firſt, to think it of little 
ment which ſide is taken on theſe points, 
nd. chen, to take that which ſuits the man- 
rs of them who, in their declarations, are 
' warmeſt oppoſers. ; 
Whereas, were the apprehen/ions that do 
ice to a ſuperintending providence—— 
n immaterial principle in man———his, li- 
ny his duties in ſociety his hopes 
his diſſolution, to be univerſally evi- 
nced by a ſuitable practice; the great 
J manifeſt advantage ariſing from them 
uid be capable of ſuppreſſing every daabe 
their truth, would prevent the entrance 
any, or would ſoon remove it. 
As, indeed, all that we are capable of 
"ng in our preſent ſtate, appears either 
Kutely to regard its wants, or to be 
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of are is but the 


tivate. 


* 
connected with what regards chem, it is 
no means a ſlight confirmation of the tru 
of à doctrine, That the perſuaſion thereof 


is of the utmoſt conſequence to our preſent 
well-being. And thus the great advan- 
tages that are in this life: derivable from 
the belief of a future retribution—that 
are here the proper fruits of ſuch a belief, 
may be conſidered as evidencing how well 
it is founded how reaſonably it is en- 
tertained. On this it may be of ſome uſe 
more largely to inſiſt, | 
What engagements correſpond. to the 
conviction that the ſtate in which we now 
paſſage to a better, is confi- 
dered in the laſt of theſe eflays : and that, 
when ſo engaged, we are acting the pare 


- 


befitting our nature and our fituation, ſeems - 


manifeſt both on account of the approba- 
tion it has from our calmeſt hours, our moſt 
ſerious deliberation and freeſt judgment, 
and likewiſe on account of the teſtimony it 
receives even from them who act a quite 
contrary one. What they conform not to, 
they applaud; they acknowledge their 
failures to be ſuch; they admire the worth, 
which they cannot bring themſelves to cul- 


If we look into the writers who.ſi 
all the pleaſures of man to be thoſe of his 
body, and all his views limited to his, 
ſent exiſtence; we find them, in the of 
life they gave, deſerting the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of their ſuppoſition, and preſerib- 
ing a morality utterly inconſiſtent with 4, 
Even when they taught that what was good 
or evil was to be determined by our feel- 
ing only——that right or wrong was ae 
cording to the pleaſure or pain that would 
enſue to us during the continuance of our 
2 frame, ſince after its diſſolution we 

ve nothing to hope ar fear; their practi- 
cal directions were, however, that we ought 
to be ſtrictly juſt, ſeverely abſtinent, true 
to our friendſhips, ſteady in the purſuit. of 


honour and virtue, attentive to the public 


welfare, and willing to part with- our lives 
in its defence. 1 4 us ru 

Such they admitted man ought to be 
ſuch they exhorted him to be, and, there- 
ag when they would oy him to act 
only upon meli utterly incongruous to 
his bong this perſon, it followed either 
that theſe were wrongly aſſigned or that 
a conduct was required from him unſun- 
able to his nature. 


That his obligations were rightly dated 


was on all hands agreed. The miftake was 
in the inducements alledged ſor diſcharging 
them. 
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them, Nothing was more im le than 
his fulfilling the duties this ſcheme appoinged 
him, if he was determined by it in judging 
of the conſequences of his actions 
what good or hurt they would do him 
— happineſs or miſery would be 
their reſult. — 

While the Epicureans admitted juſtice to 
be preferable to injuſtice——a public ſpirit, 
to private ſelfiſh views; while they acknow- 
Jedged it more fitting that we ſhould ſacri- 
fice life to the good of our country, than 
ee it by deſerting the common wel- 

; they muſt, I think, be regarded as 
authoriſing a preference of the principles 
which will make man juſt a —— 
ſpirited, to thoſe which will diſpoſe him to 
be unjuſt, and wholly attentive to his own 
little intereſts. 

Let us ſee, then, what will be the practi- 
cal conſequences of adopting or rejecting 
the Epicurean tenet of our having nothing 
to hope for beyond the grave. 

The value we ſet on life is ſhewn by 
what we do to preſerve it, and what we 
fuffer rather than part with it. We ſupport 
ourſelves by the hardeſt labour, the ſevereſt 
drudgery, and we think death a much 
que evil, than to ſtruggle for years with 

[caſe and pain, deſpairing of cure, and 
even of any long intervals of eaſe. Such, 
ordinarily, is our love of life. And this 
defire to keep it cannot but he greatly in- 
creaſed, when we are induced to think that 
_ loſt it is ſo for ever. -in — ——— 

hope of again enjoying the bleſſing we 
thus highly Na al neatly difincline 
us to ha it, and indiſpoſe us for what 
will endanger its continuance. He who 15 
__ uaded that corporeal pleafure 1s all he 

to expect, and that z? is confined to his 
preſent exiſtence, muſt, if be 4s ngreeably 
70 ſuch a perſuaſion, be wholly intent on the 
Purſuit of that pleaſure, and dread nothing 
more than its coming to an end, or being 
interru Hence, if his term of life 
would be ſhorter, or any greater diſtreſs 
would accrue to him by adhering 'to truth 
and juſtice, than by departing from them 
——if he were to be at preſent more a 
loſer by afliſting his friend, than by for- 
ſaking him if he could promiſe himſelf 
a larger ſhare of ſenſual gratifications from 
betraying his country, than from ſerving it 
faithfully, he would be. falſe and unjuſt, he 


would be perfidious to his friend; and a 


* traitor to his country. All thoſe ſentiments 
and actions that expreſs an entire attach- 
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ment to the delights of ſenſe, and the 
eſt reluctance eds them, are 1 
character when we look not beyond then 
ben we acknowledge not uny hipher 
fatisfaftions, and behold rheſe as expiring 
with us, and ſure never to be again'taſted, 
Whereas the proſpect of a returning life 
and of enjoyments in it far ſuperior to ary 
we now experience, or promiſe ourfelye,, 
has a nece tendency to leſſen our {ol- 
citude about the exiſtence here appoi 
us. We cannot'welt be reconciled to the 
bis of our. being, but are eafily ſo to in 
change; and death conſidered as only in 
change, as the paſſage from a leſs to 4 
more deſirable ſtate, will, certainly, har: 
the terror of its appearance much abated. 
The conviction that there is a greater good 
in reſerve for us than any pleaſure which 
earth can afford, and that there is ſome- 
thing far more to be feared by us than any 
pain we can now be made to ſuffer, will, i 
proportion to its ſtrength, render us indif. 
ferent to the delights and conveniences of 
our abode on earth, and diſpoſe us to qu. 
lify ourſelves. for obtaining that 'greater 
ood, and avoiding that ſo much more ty 
dreaded evil, in theſe confideration: of 
life and death, of happineſs and miſery, 
virtue has its proper Een. We are by 
them brought to-judge rightly of the par 
becoming us, and to adhere to it immore- 
ably : they furniſh ſufficient inducements to 
avoid falſehood and injuſtice, of whatever 
immediate advantage we may be thereby 
deprived they encourage us to en 
our friends and country with the utmol 
fidelity, notwithſtanding all the inconvent 
encies that can be ſuppoſed to attend it 
they are, indeed, proper incitement 
to prefer the public welfare to our on 
ſafety, while they repreſent to us how mo 
our gain thereby would overbalance our lu 
Brutes in our end and e tions, ho# 
can we be otherwiſe in our purſuits ? Ii 
if the reaſoning principle in us be an mer 
ruptible one, and its right or wrong appt: 
cation in his embodied ftate affect the whol 
of our future exiſtence; we have, in 
apprehenfion, the moſt powerful motive 
act throughout in conformity to our i 
tional nature, or, which is the ſame di 
in other words, never to ſwerve from 
tue o deſpiſe alike danger and ler 
ſure when ſtanding in competition * 
our duty. N 
Thus, when Socrates, in Plato's Pi 
has proved the immortality of our ſou 
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evaſders it as a neceſſary conſequence of the 
J belief thereof, That we ſhould be em · 
” « rloved in the culture of our mind 
hy 11 of them as ſhall not only 

« regard that term, to which we give the 
k « name of life, but the whole which fol- 
f « lows it in making ourſelves as wiſe 
_ « and good as may be, nce on it our ſafe- 
i « ty entirely depends, the ſoul carrying 
my « hence no ng with it, but its good or 
ted « bad actions, its virtues or vices, and theſe 
the « conſtituting its happineſs or miſery to all 
TY etermity.“ * 
i do, when the elder Scipio is introduced 
ow by Tull, appriſing the younger, That 
avs « what is called our life, may be more 
ited « properly ſtyled our death——that we 
* « truly live, when we are freed from the 
4 « ſetters of our body; he proceeds to 


obſerve, how much it then concerned him 
to be juſt——to promote the public wel- 
fire to make true glory his aim, 
doing what is right without — — to 
« any advantage it will now yield him, 


. deſpiſing popular opinion ering to 
A- virtue for its real worth.” And the 


youth thus inſtructed, profeſſes, «© That af- 
ter ſuch information into what ſtate he 
is to paſs, he would not be wanting to 
himſelf: unmindful he had not been of 
his anceſtor's worth, but to copy it 
ſhould now be his more eſpecial care, 
lnce encouraged thereto by ſo great a 


nts to — 
nen ward. i 8 
derch f Lan, repreſenting the inhabitants of 


bus part ef Europe as perſuaded that the 
ul furvived the diſſolution of the body, 
ungratulates them, indeed, only on the 
ppineſs they enjoyed in an opinion that 
ad them from the moſt tormenting of all 
„ the dread of death——that made 
em act with ſo much bravery and intre- 
ity. But when he admits a contem 

leath io be the proper effect of this opi- 


| fer Je 
utmol 
myert; 
tend l 


7 * „ he muſt be conſidered as allowing it 
\ incor. practical influence which as natu- 
1 6. reſults from it, as ſuch an indifference 
*. * 3 and has the ſame connex- 

- with it. | 
e therefore, the perſuaſion that death 
ders us utterly inſenſible, be a perſua- 


i that unmans us quite——that diſpoſes 
(courſe of action moſt unworthy of us 
is extremely prejudicial to ſociety, 
tends, in every way, to our own - 
un or debaſement, we may w be 
an erroneous one; ſince it is in 

el degree improbable, that there ſhould 
uuth in a notion the reception of 


which ſo far operates to the prejudice of 


mankind———ſo n ily contributes to 
introduce a general diſorder. 

On the other hand, if, from the convic- 
tion that there is a recompence for us be- 
yond the grave, we derive ſentiments moſt 
becoming us——if from it the worthieſt 
the greneſ both . and public good 

rivate and pablic 

——if with it * due diſ- 
— of our duty in the ſeveral relations 
in which we are placed if it alone can 
lead us to perfe our nature, and can fur- 
niſh our ftate with ſatisfactory enjoyments ; 
there may ſeem ſufficient grounds to con- 
clude that there is ſuch a recompence ; the 
perſuaſion thereof, thus affecting us, may 
well appear moſt reaſonably entertained. 

When all thoſe principles, of whoſe 
truth we have the greateſt certainty, con- 
duct us to happineſs, it is natural to think 
that the influence of any principle upon 
our happineſs ſhould be no improper teſt 
of its truth. 

If there be no ſurer token of a right 
practice, than its tendency to promote Ts 
common good, can we but judge that to be 
a right opinion, which has undeniably, in 
an eminent degree, ſuch a tendency ? 

When the difficulties that, under a gene- 
ral corruption, attend our adherence to vir- 
tue, are only to be ſurmounted by the 
avs ws of a future reward; one knows 
not how 


to believe that the 1 induce- 
ment to our acting a part fo 


becoming us 
— ' much our praiſe, ſhould be no 
other than a chimerical view, a romantic 

and utterly vain expectation. 2 

When error is manifeſtly the cauſe of 
whatever ill we do or ſuffer, it is extreme · 
ly improbable, that to an erroneons notion 
we muſt ſtand indebted for the beſt uſe of 
life, and its moſt ſolid ſatisfactions. 

But it may be aſced here does this 
opinion produce theſe boaſted effects? 
Among them who profeſs it their firmeſt 
belief that there is a future recompence, 
how few do we find better men for i. 
more regular in their manners, or more 
nſeful to the world, than they would have 
been without any ſuch perſuaſion ? | 

How far any truth ſhall operate upon us 
—how far it ſhall influence us, depends up- 
on our application of it, upon our attention 
to it. Experience furniſhes the utmoſt cer- 

try of a vaſt variety of particulars highly 
intereſting our preſent welfare, which yet we 
overlook, we give ourſelves little or no con- 
cern — tho' we thereby make AE" 
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ſure as we can be of any thing, that our un- 
concernedneſs about them muſt be attended 
with conſequences thus fatal to us. The ſe- 
veral rules which regard the * 776 g of 
life the preſervation of health——the 
enjoyment of eaſe, tho' they carry with 
them the cleareſt evidence of their im- 
portance, how very little kan, £9 have they 
wich the generality of mankind how 
unheeded are they when oppoſing an eager 
appetite, a ſtrong inclination ! while yet 
theſe rules are acknowledged to remain 
as true, as worthy of our notice, as cer- 
tain in their ſalutary effects when obſerved, 
as if all that practical regard to which they 
are entitled, was paid them; and we may 
be as juſtly thought endowed with a capa- 
city of diſcovering thoſe effects in order to 
their prone us, as if they univerſally 
took place. 

What benefit was intended in qualifying 
us for the diſcernment of any truth, is by no 
means to be inferred from what ordinarily 
enſues to us when diſcerning it A juſt in- 
ference as to this can only be made from 
regarding the dictates of reaſon upon ſuch 
a truth being diſcerned by us ; or, what uſe 
of its diſcernment reaſon dĩrects us to make. 

When we are leſs wicked than very bad 
principles prompt us to be, which is often 
the caſe; theſe are, nevertheleſs, full as 
blameable as they would be if we were to 
act conſiſtently with them. That they are 
not purſued, is, as to them, quite an acci- 
dental point; in reaſon and nature they 
ſhould be; and therefore are fit] charge- 
able with all the conſequences « acting 
according to them would produce. 

So, on the other hand, tho” it muſt be 
confeſſed, that, with the beſt principles, our 
courſe of life is, frequently, very faulty ; 
the objection mult lye not to the nature or 
kind of their influence, but to a weakneſs 


Sir Tac Newton having obſerved, That the prophecies concerning Chriſt's ft 
the Ghriflian religion, adds, witch all * bave Bee raid, xc. Obſer v. Ca th 


P-2 


it. Cuutram's Sermons, p. 166, 167. 


t I heartily wiſh, that by public authority it were ſo ordered, that no man ſhould ever pread 
int this do&rine, That Faith alone juſtifies, unleſs he joins this together with it, That univerial 
efice is neceſſary to falvation. Chillingevorth's Relig. of Prot. p. 362. 
grow cool in our piety and practical duties. Exif. Deda. 


By our-zeal in our opinions we 


ta the. Diſeaſe of Lung of Proph., 
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the levereſt ſufferers; and may be almoſt as of it, which is our crime, 


- + The genrral and great defe? in thoſe that profeſs the Chriſtian faith is, that they hope forliſes 
nal, without performing thoſe conditions, whereupon it is promiſed in the Goſpel, namely, 
and refortnation..-They will truſt to a f , livleſs faith, or to ſome put, and ſerti face 
exmmutation; made with God, doing what he hath not required inſtead of what he hath comma 
No perſuaſtons ſhall prevail to move ag excite them to d 
tion, no not the expreſs words of Godt it is neceſſary to be done; or to forbear to cenſure af 
2s Enemies tothe Grace of God, who do with clear and expreſs Scripture ſhew the abſolute necelsf 


| and not their de. 
feats. We will not let them act upon m; 
as they are qualified to do. Their work 
is to be eſtimated by the worth they as 
ſvited to produce. And it would be full a 
abſurd, when we wall not mind our way, 
to deny that the light can be of any hey 
to us in ſeeing it; as to deny the ſervice. 
ableneſs of any principle, becauſe we fal 
in its application. | 

Nor is it, indeed, only our vl 
that we are inattentive to what the if of 
a future recompence requires from us; reli. 
gion itſelf, is, alas! every where abuſed w 

e obſtructing the proper effects of this be- 
lief. I mean, that whatever religion is 285 
where profeſſed, ſome or other rite or doc 
trine of it does favour, as in Paganiſm and 
Mohammediſm ; or it /o conſtrued, as in Ju- 
daiſm and Chriſtianity, that if i mad: 
favour a departure from the practice which 


ſuits the perſuaſion of a future reward, they 
The reproach that 123 to the Jews in ther 
our Saviour's time, they have, as far as ap- of a 

ars, deſerved ever ſince; that by ther not 

rupulous regard to the leſſer points d «red 
their law, they think they make amends nent! 
for the groſſeſt neglect of its moſt impor- or ci 
tant precepts. And with, reſpect w u mar 
Chriſtans*, whence is it, that there n f ar 
little virtue among us—— that we ar ting 
throughout ſo corrupt, but from ning Wiuch 
tuary for our crimes in our very religion, ny - 
from perverting its moſt holy int. N entert 
tutions and doarines to be our full & pointe 
curity whatſoever are our vices +? Of 


Thus, we are either of a church 1 
which we can be abſolved of a// our ja 
or we are of the number of the eleti, a 
cannot commit any; or the merits of Can 
atone for our not having the merit ent 
of honeſty and ſincerity ; or a right al 
makes amends for our molt com 
practice ſ. 
coming toere for [ttm 


roph. of Dan. 


o this, na reaſons, arguments, or demo 


e have prayers, ſacraments, faſts, that 
are never thought of to improve us in vir- 
we, but to ſupply the want of it. to 
quiet our conſciences under the moſt cul- 

ble gratification of our luſts. 

How the belief of a future recompence 
ſhould, in reaſon, affect our praftice—— 
what its proper and natural influence is, 
ſolely concerns the ent argument, It 
ſeems enough, in the caſe before us, that 
no one can be conſiſtent with himſelf, but, 
if he has any hopes of happineſs in another 
world, his conduct will be regular, becom- 
ing, rational: and, that where we find 
theſe hopes entertained on mature confi- 
deration, juſtly reatoned upon, duly at- 
tended to, there we, certainly, find t 
purity of morals, a ſtrict regard to the 
part befitting a reaſonable creature, and 
every other advantage aſcribed to hem. If 
| cannot be allowed to infer from hence that 
they are well founded, they have ſtill for 
their ſupport all thoſe arguments in favour 
of a final retribution, with which I have 
not at all meddled, nor in the leaſt weak- 

ened by any thing I may have leſs perti- 


end: BH rently obſerved. The ſubjeR of the third 
aper. of the following eſſays led me to the re- 
0 ug marks here made; and to me they ap- 
uk = not immaterial. I cannot, indeed, 
e u bring 6. mae to think but that the hopes 
ka which induce me to act moſt agreeably to 
Fang my Creator's will, he has formed me to 
_ w-WWentertain ; and will not let me be diſap- 
ull e pointed in them. 
| Of one thing I am ſure, that they who 
ch ufer the perſuaſion of a future happineſs 
ur Juſto operate, as it ought, on their practice, 
0, andy experience their practice adding 
gen gth to their perſuaſion; the better they 
u creme by their belief, the more confirmed 


ht ey become in it. This is a great deal to 

os its behalf. What welghtier recom- 
tendztion to our aſſent can any doctrine 
re, than that, as it tends to improve us 


1 virtue, ſo the more virtuous we are, the 
lore firmly we aſſent to it; or, the better 

or life - we are of truth, the fuller aſſurance 

a e have of ita truth ? 
face ö 3 
mti 9148. On the Employment of Time. 
7 ESSAY THE FIRST. 
neceib 


tandam fity cam didficeris quid au tae 

Sex. Ep. 121. 
" Amazing l that a creature, ſo warm in 
ae purſuir of her pleaſures, ſhould nover 
al one thought towards her happineſs.” 
\ reflection this, made indeed by a corhic 
bat not unworthy the moſt ſerious, 
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edman intelliger, guid faciendum tibi, — vi- topic 
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To be intent on pleaſure, yet negligent 
of happineſs, is to be careful for what will 
eaſe us a few moments of our life, and yet, 
without any regard to what will diſtreſs us 
for many years of it. f 
When I ſtudy my happineſs, I conſult 
the ſatisfaction of the whole continuance of 
being endeavour, that throughout 
it I may ſuffer as little, and enjoy myſelf as 
much; as my nature and fituation will ad- 
mit. Happineſs is wee nes its 
uit is, really, that of pleaſure, with as 
mall an allay as poſſible of pain. We cane 
not, therefore, provide for our happineſs, 
without taking our ſhare of pleaſure; tho, 
as is every where but too evident, our 
eagerneſs after Pleaſure may plunge us 
into the miſery we are unable to ſupport. 

Nothing, indeed, is more ſpecious than 
the general term Pleaſure. ' It carries with 
it the idea of ſomething which muſt be per- 
mitted us by our Maker: fince we know 
not how to ſuppoſe him forbidding us to 
taſte what he has diſpoſed us to rehih. His 
having fornied us to receive pleaſure, 1s 
our licence to take it. This I will admit 
to be true, under proper reſtrictions. 

It is trae, that —. our nature and con- 
ſtitution we may collect wherein we act 
agreeably to our Creator's will, and where- 
in we act contrary to it: but the miſchief 
is, we commonly miſtake our nature, we 
miſcal it; we call that it which is but a 
part of it, or the corruption of it; and we 
thence make conclufions, by which when 
we govern our practice, we ſoon find our- 
ſelves in t difficulties and diſtreſs. 

For inſtance, we call our paſſions our na- 
ture ; then infer, that, in gratifying them, 
we follow nature; and, being thus convinc- 
ed that their gratification muſt be quite 
lawful, we allow ourſelves in it, and are 
undone by it. Whereas, the body is ay 
much the man, as his paſſions are his na- 
ture; a part of it, indeed, they are, but 
the loweſt part; and which, if more re- 

rded than the higher and nobler, it muſt | 

as fatal to us, as to be guided rather by 
what is agreeable to our appetite, than 
conducive to our health. . Of this more 
hereafter. | 

The call of nature being the favourite 
ic of all the men of pleaſure of all 
who act the moſt in contradiction to na- 
tyre, I will confine the whole of the fol- 


lowing eſſay to the conſideration of it, ſo 


far as it relates to the employment of our 
time ; and ſhew how our time ſhould be em- 
ployed, if we have a juſt regard to our na- 
ture—if what it requires be conſulted by us. 

L 2 That 
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That man is the work of a wiſe agent, Thus, to ſpend our time well, we mul 
as in the cleareſt manner diſcovered by the give our bodies ſuch exerciſe, ſuch reſt, and 
marks of wiſdom, that ſhew themſelves in other refreſhments, as their ſubſiſtence de- 
his frame by the contrivance and ſkill, mands; and we miſ-{pend it, when we are 
that each part of it expreſſes by the lazy and ſlothful, when we are leſs ſober, 
exact proportion and ſuitable diſpoſition, chaſte and temperate ; when we 
that the ſeveral parts of it have to each to exceſſes of any kind, when we let our 
other, and by their reſpective fitneſs to pro- paſſions and appetites direct us: 
mote the well-being of the whole. thing in this way tends to haſten our dil. 
When we muſt thus acknowledge the ſolution; and therefore muſt be criminal, 
great wiſdom exerted in our ſtructure; as oppoſing that continuance here, which 
when we are ſo capable of diſcerning its our very compoſition ſhews our Maker to 
beauties and advantages, and ſo fully have deſigned us. 
know their preſervation and improvement But that our frame ſhould be barel 
to depend upon ourſelves, upon our own held, cannot be all we are to do for it; 
endeavours, care and pains; we cannot we muſt preſerve it in its moſt 
poſſibly be at a loſs to diſcover what our tate, in a ſtate in which its ſeveral powers 
wite Maker muſt, in this particular, ex- can be beſt exerted. 
pect from us. The duty of man is as cer- Jo take this care about it, is evidently 
tainly known from his nature hat he required of us. Any unfitneſs for the func. 
ought to do for himſelf is as fully under- tions of life is a partial death. I don't ſee 
ſtood from what he can do, as the uſes of of what we can well de more certain, than 
any machine are underſtood by a thorough that all the health and ſtrength, of which 
8 — with its powers. our conſtitution admits were intended us 
can no more doubt for what I am in- in it; and they muſt, therefore, be as be- 
tended——what muſt be required of me, coming our concern, as it is to hinder the 
when I ſee plainly what I am able to ef- ruin of our conſtitution : we know not how 
fe; than I can queſtion for what purpoſes ſufficiently tolament the loſs of them, even 
a watch or clock is deſigned, when I am from the advantage of which they are 
duly appriſed how the different parts of it us in themſelves, not only from their pre- 
act upon each other, to what they all con- venting the uneaſineſs, the pains, and the 
cur, and to what only, numerous inconveniences with which the 
We want no reaſoning to convince us, ſickly and infirm have to ſtruggle, but 
that a frame ſo curious as the human, muſt likewiſe from the fatisfattion they ge 
be made in order to its continuance, as long us in our being, from what we feel, w 
as the materials compoſing it will admit; our blood flows regularly, our nerve 
and that we ourſelves muſt give it ſuch con- have their due tone, and our vigour 1 
tinuance : how this 1s ſhortened, how it is entire. 
rolonged, we are likewiſe all of us fully Yet theſe are but the leaſt of the bene. 
fenfble. There is no man but perceives fits we have from them. 
what will haſten his diſſolution, and what We conſiſt of two parts, of two very 
will, probably, retard it; by what manage - different parts; the one inert, paſſive, u- 
ment of himlelf he is ſure to paſs but few terly incapable of directing itſelf, barely 
ears in the world, and by what he is like - miniſterial to the other, moved, animates 
y to be upheld in it for many. Here then by it. When our body has its full health and 
our rule is obvious; theſe notices afforded ſtrength, the mind is ſo far aſſiſted thereby, 
us make it ſo: when we are taught, that thatit can bear a cloſer and longer applier 
the ſupport of our life muſt be agreeable tion, our apprehenſion is readier, our umagh 
to him from whom we received it, and nation is hveker, we can better enlarge ol 
that eve are appointed to give it this ſap- compaſs of thought, we can examine o 
port, that it muſt come from our/elves, perceptions more ſtrictly, and compar 
trom what abe do in order to it; we are at them more exactly; by which means 
the ſame time inſtructed to regard all things are enabled to form a truer judgment 
contributing to it as enjoined us, and all thing. to remove more effetually ts 
things detrimental to, and inconſiſtent with miſtakes into which we have been led Vf 
it, as forbidden us; we have it ſuggeſted a wrong education, by paſſion, ĩnattentm 
to us, that we are properly employed, caſtom, example =—to have - a cle 
when we conſult the due preſervation of view of what is beſt for us, of whats 
life, and that the engagements are impro- molt for our intereſt, and thence der 
per, are blameable, that hinder it. mine ourſelves more readily to 1ts Pf 
3 | ; 
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it, and perſiſt therein with greater re- We are thus to feek- our moſt perſect 
* and ſteadineſs. ſtate, ſuch as allows us the freeſt uſe of 
The ſoundneſs of the body can be thus our ſeveral powers a full liberty for the due 
ſerviceable to the mind, and when made ſo, application of them. And the ability thus to 
may in its turn be as much profited by :r. apply them, muſt be in order to our doing 
The poet's obſervation is no leſs true of it, to our receiving from them whatever 
them, than it is of nature and art, each fervice they can effect. 
wants, each helps the other ; As what is corporeal in us is of leaſt 
+ Munctly cp acoder Una excellence and value, our care in general 
other Roſom. about it, ſhould bear a n 


þ tle worth it has in ĩtſe ould chiefly re- 
The mind, when not reſtrained by any the reference it has to our under- 
thing deficient in its companion, and hav- ing, the aſſiſtance that it may afford 


ing from it all the aſſiſtance it is adapted our intellectual faculties. - + 
to afford, can with much greater facility Merely to — our deing to poſ- 
prevent that diſcompoſure and trouble, ſeſs our members entire to have our 
by which our bodily health is ever in- ſenſes perfet——to be free from pain 
jured, and preſerve in us that quiet and to enjoy health, ſtrength, beauty, are 
ace, by which it is always promoted. but very low aims for human creatures. 
ence we are to conclude, that we ſhould The moſt perfect ſtate of animal life can 
forbear, not only what neceſſarily brings never becomingly engroſs the concern of 
on diſeaſe and decay, but whatever con- a rational nature: fitted for much nobler 
tributes to enfeeble and enervate us; and worthier attainments, we are by that 
not only what has a direct tendency to fitneſs for them called to purſue them. 
haſten our end, but likewiſe what leſſens Aſk thoſe of either ſex, who rate higheſt 
our activity, what abates of our vigour and the recommendation of features, complex. 
ſpirit.— That we ſhould alſo avoid what- jon, and ſhape ho are moſt intent on 
ever is in any wiſe prejudicial to a due adorning their perſons who ſtudy moſt 
conſideration of things, and a right judg- the accompliſhents of an outward appear- 
ment of them; whatever can hindert ance ; aſk them, I ſay, which they think 
underſtanding from properly informing it- their chief endowment, and what it is that 
ſelf, and the will from a ready compliance does them the higheſt honour ? You will 
with its directions. We muſt be intent on find them with one conſent pronouncing it 
ſuch a diſcipline of ourſelves as will pro- their reaſon. With all their folly they wilt 
cure us the fulleſt uſe of our frame, as will not de it as ſuch: with their little 
capacitate us to receive from it the whole ſenſe, they will prefer that little to their 
of the advantage it is capable of yielding every other fancied perfection. The fineſt 
us; ſo exereiſing the members of our body, woman in the world would rather make 
conſulting its conveniences, ſupplying its deformity her choice than idiocy, would, 
warts, that it may be the leaſt burdenſome rather have uglineſs than incapacity her 
to us, may give us the leaſt uncafineſs—— ch. 2 
that none of its motions may, through Thus, likewiſe, whom do we eive 
my fault of ours, be obſtructed, none of ſo fond of life, ſo deſirous of reaching its 
ts parts injured that it may be kept longeſt term, that he would be willing io 
n as unimpaired, as athletic a ſtate as our furvive his underſtanding ; that he would 
endeavours can procure, and all its func- chaſe to hve after he ceaſed to reaſon ? 
don performed with the utmoſt exactueſs The health and eaſe, the vigour and chear- 
and readineſs ; ſo guarding, likewiſe, a- falneſs that are often the lunatic's por- 
gunſt the impreſſions of ſenſe, and delu- tion, would not induce the moſt infirm, 
bveneſs of fancy, ſo compoſing our minds, fickly, and complaining among us, to wiſh 
purifying them, diveſting them of all cor- himſelf in his ſtead ; to wiſh an exchan 
Fupt prejudices, that they may be in a of his own diſtempered body, for 
Wpolition equally favourable to them, other's diſordered mind. N 
ud to our bodies that they may not be Nor does the mind only claim our chief 
derayed into miſtakes dangerous to the ard, as it is thus univerſally acknow- 
elfare of either that they may be in ledged, and as it really is the principal, the 
condition to diſcern what is becoming us, moſt excellent, the preſiding part of us, 
tat is fitteſt for us; defirous of diſco- but as our well-being is neceſſarily con- 
ng it, and preparing to be influenced nected with giving it this preference, with 
lt L 3 beſtowing 
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beſtowing the moſt of our care and pains 
upon it. | 

What is beſt for the body, what is beſt 
for the whole man, can oply be diſcovered 
and provided tor, by our rational facul- 
ties, by them aſſiduouſly cultivated, dili- 
gently exerted, and thence ſtrengthened 
and 1 

Our well- being wholly depends upon the 
ſufficient information of our underſtanding, 
upon the light in which we fee things, 
upon the knowledge we have how far they 
can profit or hurt us, how the benefit 
of to us may be derived from 
them, and how the hurt they can do us 
may be eſcaped. 

if I think that to be good, or that to be 
evil, which is not ſuch— —or if I know 
not that to be good, or that to be evil, 
which is really | <a if I think there 
is more or leis good, or more or leſs evil in 
any thing than there really is——or if 
what, by a proper application, might be 
made of very great advantage to me, I am 
Ignorant how to make of any, or of as 
much as it would yield me—or if I am ig- 
norant how to render that very little, or 
not at all, hurtful to me, which might have 
its evil either greatly leſſoned or wholly 
avoided ; in all theſe inſtances, my well- 
being muſt of neceſlity be a ſufferer; my 
ignorance muſt greatly abate of the ſatis- 
action of my life, and heighten its un- 
eaſineſs. 

No one is prejudiced by his not deſirin 
what he conceives to be good, by his diſ- 
inclination towards it, by his unwillingneſs 
to embrace it. So far is' this from being 
our caſe, that we are always purſuing it. 
The ſource of all our motions, the deſign 


of all our endeavours is to better ourſelves, . 


to remove from us that which is really, or 
comparatively evil. 

What alone hurts us is our miſapprehen- 
ſion of good, our miſtakes about, our igno- 
Trance of, it. Let us fully underſtand i. 
have juſt conceptions of it, we then ſhall 
never deſerve the blame of its being leſs 
earneſtly ſought after, and therefore unat- 
tained by us. The exceſs of our earneſt- 
nels after it, is, indeed, uſually the occaſion 
of miſſing it. Our ſolicitude, our eager- 
neſs and impatience are here ſo great, that 
they won't allow us time to examine ap- 
pearances to diſtinguiſh between them 
and realities——to weigh what is future 


There is nothing a!moſt has done more harm to men dedicated to letters, than giving th? name 
ſtudy to reading, and making a man of great reading to be the ſame with a man of great Kaos 
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ainſt what is preſent to deliberin 
whether we do not forego a much greater | 
advantage hercatter, by cloſiag with that ] 
which immediately ofters ; or ſhall not hay a 
, 


it abundantly overbalanced, by its mij. | 
chie vous conſequences. | n 

We want not to be put on the purſuit of if 
happineſs, but we want very much to have t 
that purſuit rightly directed; and as this in 
muſt be done by the improvement of our hi 
rational powers, we can be intereſted in no- tic 


thing more than in improving them, than 


they in ſuch an application of them, as will cos - of 


tribute moſt to perfect them. lik 
We are ſo placed, that there are very ha 
few of the objects ſurrounding us, which ſel 
may not be ſerviceable or hurtful to us; gui 
nor is that ſervice to be obtained, or detri- col, 
ment avoided, otherwiſe than by our ac- of | 
uaintance with them and with ourſelves: able 
e more exact our knowledge of this kind cov 
is, the more we leſſen the calamities, and fanc 
add to the comforts of life; and it certain- end: 
ly muſt be as much the intention of our that 
-reator, that we ſhould attain the 1 in h 
good which we are capable of procunng mak 
ourſelves, as that we ſhould attain any for amy 
which he has qualified us. fling 
Nor is the benefit ariſing to us from u L. 
enlarged underſtanding rendered leſs cer. and | 
tain, by the uneaſineſs that we find to be learn 
the ſhare of the ſtudious, the contemplate, miſc4 
and learned—of them whoſe in about 
attainments we chiefly admire. under 
The philoſopher's obſervation to bis teeme 
friend on G, that it ſignifies nothing bow BN proce 
many, but what he had, 15 applicable to the Jettio! 
knowledge they communicate: what it iy WW We lit 
and not how various, is the thing that con- tam 
cerns us. It may extend to a prodigiou Wl and ac 
number of particulars of no moment, or a Wh 
very little; and that extent of it gain ua ey a. 
the extravagance of applauſe, though ws WIN Höf. 
have the ignorance of the vulgar, where ! e trou 
muſt be of the worſt conſequence. _ extent 
Crowding our memory is no more in- It * 
proving our underitanding, than filling our that or 
coffers with pebbles is ennching ourſelves": f 1 
aud what is commonly the name of lear- Wy te 
ing, what uſually denominates us v7 By ©!” p: 
learned is, really, no more than our memu Wl ©" ba 
heavily and uſeleſsly burthened. Pines. 
How high is the deſert, in the more eil. 7 That 
ern parts, of him who can but read 10 emed, 
write the language of his country? A lie 
ſpent in the ſtudy of it aloze ſhall be the e Sine 
mona) ( 
1 8 — 
wow thy 


jug 


judged an exerciſe of reaſon moſt worthy 
of applauſe. And are we in theſe fo en- 
lightened regions, in this ſchool of ſcience, 
25 we are apt to fancy it, at all more juſt to 
rational improvements? We have, indeed, 
no encomiums for him who is not at a loſs 
for the meaning of any word that his native 
tongue furniſhes; but he who 18 well ſkilled 
in two or three antient ones, will have the 
higheſt applauſe for that ſxill, and be con- 
üdered as among them, who have diſtin- 
guiſned themſelves, by a right application 
of their capacities. In this number we, 
lik:wiſe, generally agree to place ſuch as 
have paſſed years in only qualfymg them- 


! ſelves either to cavil and diſpute, or to diſ- 
N guiſe their ignorance on any ſubject, or to 
j. colour ſtrongly, and command the paſſions 
8 of their hearers. We are equally favour- 
s: able to them, who buſy their minds on dif- 
nd coveries that have no foundation but in 
nd fancy and credulity——or whoſe whole 
* endeavour it has been to learn what this or 
* that man has determined on a point, where - 
wf in he was as ill qualified as themſelves to 
ing make a right determination,——oor who 
for amuſe themſelves with theories, with tri- 
fling and vain ſpeculations. | 
20 Let a juit allowance be made for theſe, 


er- and ſuch like perſons, whoſe reputation for 


) be learning 15 only built on the generality 
ire, miſcalling it, on the prevailing miſtakes 
wal about it, and who have really hurt their 


vnderſtandings by what is thus falſely eſ- 
his teemed improving them; we ſhall have 


boat proceeded a great way in removing the ob- 
che j<ftion to the purſuit of knowledge, from 
it i the little ſervice it is of, to ſuch whoſe at- 
con- ¶ fainments in it we concur in acknowledging 
pon 20d admiring. | 
or of When our intellectual purſuits are uſeful, 
ey are often limited to what is of leaſt uſe. 
h e Ho few of us are prompted to our reſearch- 
ere it e from the — of the degree or 
extent of the derivable from them? 
n- bumour, fancy, or ſordid gain alone, 
g our taat ordinarily gives riſe to the very inqui- 


ves“: r hich are of advantage to the world; 


em · tiey ſeldom are made from a regard to 
vn tac proper worth, from the influence they 
oct) en have upon our own or others“ hap- 


pineſs. 


e eil That the hetter our underſtanding is in- 
4 1 ſormed, the better it can direct us, muſt be 
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as evident to all, as that we want to be di - 
rected by it. The mind of man is as much 
aſſiſted by knowledge, as his eye by light. 
Whatever his intellectual may be in 
themſelves, they are to him according to 
his application of them: as the advantage 
he receives from his fight is according 
to the uſe he makes of it. That igno- 
Tance of his which he might, but 
will not, remove, deprives him of it as cer- 
tainly as an utter inability to acquaint him- 
ſelf with it. MEM | 
In what is the improvement of our un- 
derſtandings, we may, indeed, be miſtaken, 
as we may in what conſtitutes our true hap- 
— but in each caſe we muſt be wilful 
y ſo, we maſt be ſo by refuſing to attend, 


Could we by inſtinct diſcover our own 
good, as the brute diſtinguiſhes its good, all 
concern on our part to increaſe our diſcert- 
ment might be needleſs; but the endeavour 
after this muſt be in the higheſt degree ne- 
ceſlary, when the more clearly we diſcern 
— 2 the more we are benefited, and the 


leſs hurt by them. Where is the man who 
is not happier by inquiries that are 


rightly directed, and when he can ſay with 


the poet. 
; » The ſearch of truth 
And moral decency hath fill'd my breaſt; 
Hath every thought and faculty poileſt ? 


Of knowledge as diſtin from true wiſ- 
dom, it may be not unjuſtly obſerved, that 
the increaſe of it is he the increaſe of ſor- 
row; but of that knowledge, the purſuit of 
which expreſſes our wiſdom, we may con- 
ſidently aſſert, that our ſatisfaRion muſt ad- 
vance with it. All will admit it a proof of 
wiſdom, to judge rightly of what is moſt 
for our intereſt, and take ſuch meaſures as 
ſuit it: and as we are qualified for this by 
our knowledge, by the knowledge of our 
own nature, and of the propernes of the 
things without us, ſo far as they can con- 
tribute to our better or worſe ſtate; in the 
degree we are thus knowing we can © 
be wiſe, determine rightly of what is beſt, 
and uſe the fitteſt means to procure it. At- 
tainments that ſerve not to this purpoſe 
may be lighted; but for ſuch as ate requiſite 
to it, if they principally deſerve not our 
concern, I ſee not what can have any title 


to it ®, © 
2 We 


* Since our faculties plainly diſcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of ourſelves, 
©0091 to lead us. into a tull and clear diſcovery of our duty, and great concernment ; it will become 
p »©* fation2l creatures, to employ thoſe faculties we have, ahout what they are moſt adapted to, and 
co tt direction of nature, where it ſeerns to pvint us out the way. For tis rational to conclude 


L 4 that 


| 
| 


* 
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We ares indeed, ſtarted at the very terms 


of deliberating, weighing; conſidering. 
comparing : we — fuch — 
them, to make them rather hinder- 
ing the true enjoyment of ourſelves than 
promoting it: but if we would not ſhare 
the uneaſineſs that ſo many of our fellow- 
creatures lament, we muſt not adopt their 


Prejudices, In every point of conſequence - 


we uſe more or leſs conſideration; and in 
all che pleaſures that allure, in all the tri- 
fles that amuſe us, we are ſtill making com- 
pariſons, preferring one to the other, pro- 
nouncing this leſs, and that more worthy of 
our choice. Tho none, if the philoſopher 
may be believed, deliberate on the whole of 
life, all do on the parts of it: and if we 
fail not to compare and reaſon upon our 
lower enjoymeats, I ſee not what there can 
be forbidding in the advice to attend ſe- 
riouſly, to examine fairly, and to delay our 
choice till we have gained the inſtruction 
requiſite to determine it, when the object 
thereof is what can be moſt for our caſe and 
ſatisfaction. 6 1 3 = 

But it is not, perhaps, all exerciſe of our 
reaſon, in a way ſo well deſerving it, that 
diſguſts us; it is che degree of application 
required from us, that we reliſh not. 

1. We know not how to be reconciled to 
ſo much trouble about enlarging our diſ- 
cernment, and refining our judgment, 

2. We do not ſee how ſuch a taſk can ſuit 
them whoſe whole proviſion for the day is 
from the labour of it. 

3+: We find no ſmall part of mankind fo 


under their ignorance and mifhka, 
28 will not advance a ſtep to remove 
them: and what g. recommendation 
can there be of any ſituation, than that 
they who are in it are entirely fativied 
with it ? © Þ p + — 52 
1. The pains that we are to take inorder 
to an advantage that muſt inſinitely over- 
balance them, we can have no excuſe for 
omitting: and we are called to no pam 
for the im ment of our rea ſon, but 
ſuch as cannot be declined without —— 
our happineſs without incurring ſome 
we ſhould otherwiſe have eſcaped, or want. 
ing ſome good we ſhould otherwiſe have 
obtained : whatever has its ne attended 
with theſe conſequences, muſt be expecteſ 
from u. e nt GENT TTY 
2. That they are to ſeek knowledge who 
are to get their bread, might ſeem a harſh 
leſſon, if the endeavour to inform, hindered 
that to- maintain themſelves; if the know. 
ledge they were to ſeek was any other but 
of what is beſt for them, of what can give 
them all the happineſs''that 'creatures {6 
conſtituted can receive.” For this every one 
muſt have leiſure+; it ſhould be judged our 
chief buſineſs; it directs us = that = em- 
loyment from which we have our ſu 
— on with it—affiſts 1 
gives it every conſideration that can make 
it eaſy and ſatisfactory tous. The _ 
or mechanic is not adviſed to ſpend fewer 
hours at labour, that he may have more 
for ſtudy, for reading and contemplating 
—to leave his ſpade or his tools for a pes 


that our proper employment lies in thoſe enquiries, and in that ſort of knowledge which is moſt fuit- 
ed to our natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt intereſt, the condition of our eternal ſtate 
Hence, I think, I may conclude, that morality is the proper ſcience, and buſineſs of mankind in gene- 
ral.  Loek#s Efſay on Human Underſtanding. = Wk | 9 

He men whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them leiſure to improve their underſtandings, can ſi- 
tisſy themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell: but methinks they have a low opinion of their 


| ſouls, who lay out all their incomes in proviſion for the body, and employ none of it to procure the 


meaps and helps of knowledge; who take great care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid outſide, 
and would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe clothes, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald livery of coarſs patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as it hat 
pleaſed chance or their country taylor (I mean the common opinion of thoſe they have converſed with) 
to cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for men that ever think of a future 
Nate, and their concernment in it, which no rational man can avoid to do ſometimes.” Lert Ef 
on Human Lade ſtandiag, B. iv. Ch. 20 n | AG? ML 
+-Are the greateſt part of mankind, by the neceſſity of their condition, ſubjected to unavoidable 
ignorance in thoſe things which are of greateſt importance to them? Have the bulk of. mankind ov 
other guide but accident and dlind chance, to conduct them to their happineſs or miſery ?—God hat 
furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to direct them in the way they ſhould take, if they will but is 
riouſly employ them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. o man is 
wholly taken up with the attendance on the means of living, as to have no ſpare time to think x A 
of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in matters of Religion. Were men as intent an this, as they are @ 
things of lower — 7-9 thers are none ſo 2 to the neceſſities of life, who might not find 
many vacancies that mi huſbanded to this advantage of their | - Elay Hana 
rr 
a 
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a bock. No, the advice to him is, ob- 
erve what paſſes, and what- good or hurt 
accompanies or follows iti. 
Remark what it is that pleaſes you only 
for a few moments, and then either brings 
: mediate uneaſineſs, or lays a foundation 
vr ſome future.. 

You find ſeveral things of ſervice to you, 
bſerve which is of moſt, which has no 
ort of inconvenience attending it, or "T7 
little in compariſon of its — , 

there are none of them without ſome in- 
,nyeniences, which has the fewet—which 
Joes you good in a higher degree, or for a 
( r term, J 

You are continually with thoſe of the 
me nature with yourſelf; take notice 
hat is ſerviceable or prejudicial to them: 
ou may learn from their ex what 
our own teaches you not. Every day will 
zrniſh ſome or other occurrence that may 
2 profitable leſſon to you, make it ſuch; 
rerlook nothing that affects your well - 
eing ; attend chiefly to what concerns it. 

Go over —— Bs your thoughts 
he obſervations you have made on what 
ill more or leſs benefit you; let them be 

deeply imprinted upon your mind, make 
bem 5 familiar to yourſelf, that the offer 
f a leſs good may never ſurpriſe and be- 
ay you into the neglect, and, by that 
jeans, the loſs of a greater. 

You are at all times at liberty to conſider 
par own nature, be acquainted with it, ſee 
wat you can do for yourſelf, what ſhare of 
dur happineſs has no dependance on the 
ings without you; what bleſſings may be 
cured to you by your own diſpoſitions. 

You neceſſarily ſhun evil: don't miſtake 
de ſure of what is ſo; be appriſed of 

2 of it; be throughly inſtructed 
theſe, that a deſire to eſcape what yeu 
ud eaſily bear, may never occaſion you 
treſs which you would pronounce inſup- 
table, Endeavour to inform yourſelf 


c 
0 
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ſuffer at evil you cannot too induſtriouſſy avoid 
it hat hat you ſhould readily ſubmit to—what 
— may change into good. 


He, to whoſe ſituation terms like theſe 
ud be unſuitable, muſt have rea/ar to 
, as well as a /ivelibood. Our natural 
erſtanding fits all of us for a taſk like 
nor can it be inconſiſtent with any the 
delt labour to which our ſupport will 


Ive us. ' 


fone; Do your beſt for yourſelf ; be as 
as the right uſe of the abilities God 
yen you can make you. 
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de whole of this ſo ſevere a leſſon is this 
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3. As for the unconcernedneſs of ſo great 
a part of our ſpecies at their ignorance and 
under them: with regard to this, let it be 
that we are no more to judge 
of good from the practice of numbers, than 
of truth from their opinions. we 
toy, wit hari ———— 
4, , 
—— | K 9 
And are 


better pleaſed than when we are ſuffered 
to ſport away our time to paſs it without 
— 1 
cauſe we are IS — 

ſo ? Could worſe — 4 
mitted to continue thus agreeably unre- 


of us in our you 


ſtrained and uninſtructed ? 5 
The man in a deſires you would 


Does any 
the bulk of his fellow-creatures, wiſh for 
their dulneſs, that he might ſhare their di- 


verfions—with for their — 
that he might join in their mirth ?? 
Could the neglect of our rational facul- 


ties be accompanied, throughout our con- 
tinuance in being, with the ſatisfaction at 


reſent exp by ſo many under it, this 
indeed might be ſomething in its favour; 
but this is by no means the caſe. He who 
gave us theſe faculties, and the ability to 
improve them, muſt intend that we ſhoald 
improve them : by -fru his inten- 
tion, we incur his diſpleaſure; if we incur 
it, we may juſtly expect, ſooner or later, to 
ſeel the effects thereof, '- + Ba 
Nor is it to be thought that the neglect 
of our reaſon is, from the good we hereby 
forego, its own ſufficient puniſhment, and 
therefore not likely to expoſe us to any 
other. We cannot rightly think thus, be- 
cauſe of the extenſive miſchief occaſioned 
by this neglect. It is very far from termi- 
nating in ourſelves, from making us the 
only ſufferers. Were it ſo confined, ſome 
pretence there might be for conſidetin g our 
mere crime as our ample puniſhment. But 
ſuch it cannot appear, when it does\infinite 
hurt to others—to our neighbourhood—to 
our friends—to our family—to the whole 

community of which we are members. 
What is enough for myſelf, what I can 
do without, ſhould be the leaſt of my con- 
cern. My duty is to reflect what I can 
do for others; how I may make myſelf of 
greateſt uſe. We ſtand all largely indebted 
to 
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to our fellow - creatures; and, owing them 
O much, if we neglect to qualify ourſelves 
for ſerving them, we greatly injure them. 
But as this is not the place for purſuing 
theſe reflections, I will now only remarx, 
of what deplorable conſequence it is to our 
children (whoſe.title to our endeavours for 
their benefit, all acknowledge) that the 
culture of our minds is ſo little our care 
that we flight the rational improvements, 
with a capacity for which our Creator has 
10 graciouſly favoured us, | 
- Unapprehenfive of the miſchief our off. 
ing muſt neceilarily receive from our 
th, our intemperance, and other criminal 
atifications, we impair their frame before 
at is yet complicated ; we entail on them 
. miſery, before we give them life. 
Their reaſon ſeems to be watched in its 
appearance, only that it may be applied to 
for its ſpeedier corruption. Every thing 
they are at firſt taught to value, is what 
they cannot enough deſpiſe; and all the 
pains that ſhould be taken to keep their 
minds from vain fears, are employed to 
introduce them. | 
The chief of what our memory receives 
in our childhood, is what our maturer age 
moſt wiſhes to forget. 
While we are ignorant how hurtful it is 
to be governed by our paſſions, our wiſe 
directors permit them to govern us, and 
thereby give them a ſtrength Which we af- 
terwards fruitleſsly lament and oppoſe. To 
ſave our tears, we are to have our will; and, 
for a few moments of preſent quiet, be 
condemned to years of diſtreſs. Imagi 
evils we are bid to regard as the principal 
real ones; and what we ſhould moſt avoid, 
we are, by examples of greateſt weight 
with us, encouraged to practiſe. 
How much indeed both the bodies and 
minds of children ſuffer from the ill-in- 
formed underſtanding of their parents, is 
ſcarcely to be conceived—what advantages 
they loſe by it—what miſery they feel: 
nnd therefore, as they are the immediate 
objects of our care—as nature has made 
them ſuch, and all the prejudice they receive 
from any failure of ours, from any neglect 
on our part in qualifying ourſel ves to aſſiſt 
them in the way we ought to do it, 1s 
really an injury done them by us; we can- 
not think, that if we won't endeavour to 
have juſt notions of things, we are ſuffici- 
ently puniſhed by being without them 
we-can with no probability, ſuppoſe, that, 
if we are content to be loſers ourſelves, it 


will be ſatisfaction enough for any dittreſs 
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that our careleſineſs or. lupinench bring 
on others, even on them whoſe welfare u 
ought moſt to conſult. | | 
Of what advantage it is to both fa 
that the parent, under whoſe guidance 
are in their tender years, ſhould not han 
confined her thoughts to the recomhes 
dations of apparel, furtiture, equipage=y 
the amuſements in faſhion—to the forms 
good breeding—to the low. topics of & 
male converiationz we. have moſt rg 
markahle inſtances in the family. of Bald 
She has for many yeats the wiſe of 
one, whole rank is the leaſt part of n 
merit: made by him the mother of a us 
merous offspring, and having from tiy 
important and uninterrupted. avocation, 
their education left entirely to her, il 
they were qualified for a more extenine 
inſtruction; it was her ſtudy how (iy 
might be of the greateſt uſe to then; 
they were ever under her eye: her u. 
tention to forming their mauners cou 
be diverted by none of the pleaturey 
by none of the engagements that cin 
ſo many of the hours of a womas d 
quality. She did not awe, but reaſon be 
children into their duty; they henel 
themſelves to practiſe it not from conſtraint, 
but con viction. When they were abſen 
from her —when they were in company, 
where they might have been as tice 25 they 
aſed, I have, with - aſtoniſhment, cb. 
rved them as much influenced by wit 
their wiſe mother had adviſed, as tity 
could have been by any thing ſhe woul 
have ſaid had ſhe been then preſent. 1 
her converſation with them ſhe was pet 
petually inculcating uſefal truths; fit 
talked them into more knowledge, by ug 
time that they were fix or ſeven years 0 
than is uſually attained at, perhaps, 
that age. *_ od 
Let me 1 m 2 jon, ANG, | 
its aid, gave a — le of her inſtrution 
firſt, to one of the — of her famu 
and then, to one of the males, Lan 
her eldeſt daughter, has, among her man 
accompliſhments, great ſkill in paintily 
When her mother and ſhe ſtood view 
the pictures, that crouded each fide of 
room in which they were, Emulia deim 
to hear what the pupil of ſo eminent 
maſter had to obſerve on the works dei 
them, Leonora began; praiſed the 0 
and animated manner in this piece, 
ſoftneſs and delicacy of that, Not 
could be more graceful than the ac 
of this figure; the expreſſion * 
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appy the ing fo beautiful, that one 
right truly ſay of it, to make it alive, 
pcech alone is wanted ; nor would you think 
-en that wanting, were you to truſt wholly 
p your eyes. e ſhe admired the ſxil- 
A diſtribution of light and ſhade : there 
te perſpective was ſo wonderfully exact, 
2t in the great number of objects pre- 
ented to the eye, it could fix on none but 
-aat had its proper place, and juſt dimen- 
ons. How free is that drapery ? what a 
niety is there in it, yet how well adjuſted 
; the whole to the ſeveral figures in the 
ce? Does not that 2 extremely 
leaſe your ladyſhip ? the diſpoſition is 
gute fine, the aſſociation of the figures ad- 
pirable z I know not which you could pitch 
pon to have abſent or altered, Leonora 
rſuing this ſtrain, Emilia interrupted her: 
ave we nothing, child, but exactneſs here? 
I; every thing before us quite finiſhed and 
aultleſs? You will be pleaſed, Madam, to 
efleft on what you have ſo often incul- 
ted, That wn would — —— to be 
aring in cenſure, and li of praiſe 
f hat Ny freely beſtowed on 


phat deſerves it, credits alike our temper 
ad our underſtanding. 

This I would have you never forget, 
ut I'm here a learner; in that light you 


e now to conſider me; and as your French 
palter taught you pronunciation, not only 
by uſing a right, but by imitating your 
wrong one; making you by that means 
nore ſenſible 72 the difference lay; ſo 
0 quahfy me for a judge in painting, it 
ill not {ulSce to tell 2 artiſt 
as ſucceeded, if you obſerve not, likewiſe, 
here he has miſcarried. | 

Lennora then proceeded to ſhew where 
de drawing was incorrect the attitude 
| graceful—the cuſtume ill preſerved—the 
rdonnance irregular the contours harſh 

the light too ſtrong the ſhade too deep; 
xtrding her remarks in this way to a 
reat number of pieces in the collection. 
ou have been thus far, interpoſed Emilia, 
ly inſtruftor, let me now be yours. Sup- 
ſe your own portrait here. In the ſame 
anner that you would examine it, jud 
the original, This you ought to = 
ace it will be 2 ; and the 
lore blemiſhes you diſcover, the fewer 
da will probably leave for them to reproach 
da with The faults in the picture may 

*nown to him who drew it, and yet be 
tered to appear, from his inability to 
rect them; but when you diſcern what 
faulty in yourſelf, if you cannot amend, 


* 
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you can, often, conceal it. Here you have 
the advantage of the painter; in another 
reſpect he has it greatly of you. Not one 
in a thouſand is a judge of the failures in 
his ;z and even when 
many may be objected to him, he ſhall paſs, 
in common eſteem, for an excellent artiſt. 
But let the woman, unconſcious of her im- 
9 be at no pains to remedy or 
ide them, all who converſe with her are 
mg ag char. when ſhe permits them 
2 ſeen, they are certain to be cet 


You have ſufficiently convinced me, to 
how many things the painter muſt attend 
—againſt what various miſtakes he has to 

: each of your criticiſms on him may 

a leſſon to yourſelf; every blemiſh or 
— —— 
geo dar + py to it in human life. 

The deſign is faulty, not only when the 

end we propoſe to ourſelves is confeſſedly 
criminal, but when it is low and mean; 
when, likewiſe, we let our time paſs at 
random, without any concern for what 
reaſon and duty require, but as caprice, or 
humour, or paſſion ſuggeſts.Þ - 
We againſt proportion, when we 
arrogate to ourſelves the deſert we want, 
or over- rate what may be allowed us 
when we hate not what is really evil; or 
when our affections are placed on what is 
not our r ou remember the 
diſſection of a female heart in the Spectatorʒ 
I refer you to it, that I may ſpare my own 
reflections, on what would furniſh copious 
matter for no very pleaſing ones. 

Your ladyſhip will pardon me for in- 
terrupting you; but I can't help thinking, 
that the head and heart of a beau or country 
ſquire would furniſh as much folly and 
corruption, as the head and heart of any 
woman in the kingdom. + 

We ſhall never, child, become better, 
by thinking who are worſe than ourſelves. 
If the charge upon us be juſt, we ſhould 
conſider . —— + 
who are liable to one reproach · 
ful. Were I to bid — waſh face, 
you would think yourſelf juſtified in not 
doing it, — ann could ſhew me 'a 
be wp ith a dirtier? 'But to the 

That expreſſion, failure in which 
you would, as a Jakes of inting, treat 
without mercy, 1s, in violated by 
whatever is out of character. All incon- 
fiſtency in practice — in profe ſſion and prac- 
tice; every thing unbecoming your ſex— 
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your education your — your ſta- 
tion, deſerves the ſame cen — the 
n when it errs in expreſ- 


Skill in the diſtribution of light and 
. hade, or the clair-ohſcure, as, I think, the 
term of art is. I ſhoald apprehend reſembled 
by-prudence ; which teaches us to ſhew 
ourſelves in the moſt advan s point 
of view brings forward and br tens 
dur good qualines, but throws back and 
obſcures our deſects.—ſuffors nothing to 
diſtinguiſh itſelf that will be to our diſpa- 
ragement, nor ſhades any thing that will 
Dy ordennance is meant, I "apprehend, 
the manner of placing the ſeveral objects 
in a piece, or the diſpoſition of them with 
reſpect to the whole compoſure. And what 
can be fitter for us, than to conſider where 
we are, and to appear accordingly ? The 
civilities that are leſs decently ſhewn in 
the church, it would be a great indecorum 
to neglect in the drawing- room. The 
freedom that will gain you the hearts of 
your inferiors, ſhall, if uſed towards thoſe 
of a higher rank, make you be thought 
the worſt· bred woman in the world. Let 
the ſeaſon for it be diſregarded, your 
chearfulneſs ſhall be offenſive, your gra- 
vity ſeem ridiculous—your wit bring your 
ſenſe into queſtion, and your very friendlieſt 
interpoſition be thought not ſo much a proof 
of your affection as of your impertinence. 
Tis the right placing of things that ſhews 
our diſcreton—that keeps us clear of diffi- 
culties— that raiſes our credit—that prin- 
cipally contributes to give any of (our 
deſigns ſucceſs. | 
Jo beauty in colouring correſponds, 
rhaps, good nature improved. by good 
eeding. And, certainly, as the canvaſs 
could furniſh no deſign fo well fancied, no 
draught ſo correct, but.what would yet fail 
to pleaſe, and would even diſguſt you, were 
the colours of it ill-united—not ſuſtained 
by each other—void of their due harmo- 
ny; ſo both ſenſe and virtue go but a little 
way in our recommendation, if they appear 
not to their proper advantage in an eaſineſs 
of behaviour — in ſoft and gentle manners, 
and with all the graces of affability, cour- 
teſy and complaiſance. I ſee, by your 
ſmiling, you are. ſatisfied you cannot be 
accuſed of being a bad colouriſt. Believe 
me, you have then gained a very material 
point; and the more concerns you have in 
the world, the more proofs you will find of 
its importance. I'll drop thus ſubject when 
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I have ſaid to you, That if to make a 
icture is ſuch a complicated taſk, reqy 
— attention, ſuch ——— 
if an error in an the prince 
parts 2 ſo offends, nk on 
y from the merit of the piece 
if he, who is truly an artiſt, overlooks mn 
thing that would be at all a blemiſh to 
performance, and would call each tm 
mdecorum a fault: think, child, what em 
about the original ought to equal this fe 


the it—of what infinitely greaw 
conſequence it mult be, to have every th 
right within ourſelves, chan to give 17 ir 
appearance to the things without us; ad h 
how much leſs onably any violation d e rel 
decorum would be charged on your lf, ſion: 
than on your pencil. | d h 


The moſt finiſhed tation 
pleaſes by its correſpondence to what1 
repreſents, as nature well imitated; and i 
juſtneſs in mere repreſentation and imiu 
tion can have the charms you find in 
you may eaſily conceive the ſtill prea 
delight that muſt ariſe from beholding the 
beauties of nature itſelf ; ſuch, particulary, 
as the il cannot imitate—the beau 
of rational nature, thoſe which the poſſeſu 
gives herſelf—which are of ten thoukt 
times the moment of any in her out 
ſymmetry—which, how highly ſoever — 
may adorn her, profit her ſtill more; 
are not only to her on advantage, but i 
that of the age in which ſhelives, and pc 
fibly, cf remoteſt generations. 

My concern to ſee you this fair unbis 
miſhed original makes me u 
mindful on what topic I am got. 
ſurely, can be no proof wanting, how mud 
a wiſe and good woman excels any portruk 
or any woman, who has but the mer of 
portrait, a fine appearance. 

In this way Emilia takes each opport 
nity to form the manners of her daught 
— 0 give her — and reaſons 
able ſentiments, and diſpoſe her to the et 
act diſcharge of her duty in every relam 
Leonora, thus educated, has the foal 
and the follies of the age in their due can 
tempt—judges wiſely—a&s prudently 
ever uſefully or innocently. employed 
paſs herevenings very chearfully wathout 
card in her hand—can be perfeRly in l 
mour when ſhe is at home, and all her 

uaintance at the aſſembly z| and ſeem 
hkely to borrow no credit from her f 
which ſhe will not fully repay, ' 3 

We will diſmiſs the. daughter, * 

repreſent Emilia parting with ber (0 
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as like theſe. I am now to take my 
ave of you, for one campaign atleaſt, It 
the firlt you ever ſerved; let me adviſe, 
id do you act, as if it would be your laſt: 
e dangers, to which you will be expoſed, 
e both of us reaſon to fear it: if it pleaſe 
od that it ould be ſo, may you not be 
und unprepared, nor I unre gned | This 
an the leſs likely to be, when you have 
4 ny beſt counſel, and I your promiſe to 
fect upon it. He bowing, and 
7, that whatever ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to 
to him, it would be carefully remem- 
red; ſhe procceded—l could never con- 
ive, what induced the ſoldier to think 
at he might take greater liberties than 
e reſt of mankind. He is, tis true, 0c- 
fonally ſubjected to greater hardſhips, 
4 he runs greater hazards; but by a 
d and vicious life, he makes theſe hard- 
ips abundantly more grievous than they 
herwiſe would be—he diſquali fies himſelf 
p bear them. What would you think of 
5 wits, Who, becauſe he is to be much in 
he cold, fits, as often as he can, cloſe to 
e fire? An habitual ſobriety and regula- 
ty of manners is, certainly, the beſt pre- 
rvative of that vigorous conſtitution, 
hich makes it leaſt uneaſy to endure fa- 
gue and cold, hunger and thirſt, 
[he dangers to which the ſoldier is 
xpoſed, are ſo far from excuſing his licen- 
uſneſs, when he has no enemy near him, 
lat they ought to be conſidered as the 
onge ſt motive to conform himſelf, at all 
mes, co the rules of reaſon and religion. 
practice agreeable to them 1s the beſt 
pport of his ſpirits, and the ſureſt provi- 
on for his ſafety—It will eſfectually re- 
ove his fears, and can alone encourage 
15 hopes : nothing but it can give him any 
dmfortable — if what threatens 
im ſhould befal him. He who is ſo much 
danger, ought to be properly armed 
zünſt it, and this he can never be by 
lecting on the women he has corrupted 
or; his hours of intemperance, or on any 
der of his extravagancies. You won't, 
ernaps, allow that he wants the armour I 
ould provide him, becauſe he never knows 
e apprehenſions that require it. But I 
n conſidering what his apprehenſions 
zi to be, not what they are. The na- 
re of things will not be altered by our 
pmon about them. 
lt is granted, that a ſoldier's life is, fre- 
ently, in the atmoſt hazard; and the 
eltion is not, how a thoughtleſs, ſtupid, 
Jud creature ſhould behave in ſuch a 
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ſituation; but, what ſhould be done in it 
by a man of prudence and fenſe? I ſay, he 
will attend to the value of what he hazards 
co the c e of its loſs; and,” if 
found of very great, he will ſo act, that the 
loſs thereof may be, if poſſible, ſome or 
other way made up to him, or — | 
ried with che feweſt inconveniences. In- 
ſenſibility of danger is th merit of a bull 
True courage ſees danger, but 
piſes it only from rational motive 
from the ' confiderations of duty. There 
can be no virtue in expoting life, where there 
is no notion of its value; youare a brave 
man, when you fully underſtand its worthy 
and — in a good cauſe diſregard death. * 
If, thus to be ready to die is commead- 
able, wholly from the cauſe that makes us 
ſo, which is, unquettionably, the caſe; 1 
don't ſee how ſuch an indifrerence to life; 
when honour calls you to — can con- 
ſiſt with ng it, at any ſeaſon, immorally 
and didolutely: | Merit” arti egy . 
Here is a gallant officer who will rather 
be killed than quit his than be want 
ing in the defence of his country ! Is not 
this a fine refolution in one who, by his 
exceſſes, makes himſelf every day leſs able 
to ſerve hiz country; or who ſets an ex- 
ample, which, if followed, would do his 
country as much miſchief as it-could have 
to fear from its moſt determined enemy? 
The inconſiderate and thoughtleſs may 
laugh at vice - may give ſoft terms to very 
bation or ſpeak of them, as if they 
were rather matter of jeſt than abhorrence: 
but whoever will reflect whence all the 
miſery of mankind ariſes—what the ſource 
is of all the evils we lament; he cannot but 
own, that if any thing ought to make us 
ſerious—1t we ought to deteſt any thing, it 
ſhould be that, from which ſuch terrible 
effects are derived. | t 
For the very ſame reaſon that we preſer 
health to ſickneſs—eaſe to pain, we muſt 
prefer virtue to vice. Moral evil ſeems to 
me to have a neceſſary connection with 
natural. According to my notion of things, 
there is no crime but what creates pain, or 
has a tendency to create it to others or 
ourielves: every criminal is ſuch, by doing 
ſomething that is directly. or in its conſe- 
quences, hurttul to himſelf, or to a fellow - 
creature. y 3; 
ls not here a foundation of religion that 
no objections can affect Deprive us oſ it, 
you deprive us of the only effectual re- 
ſtraint from thoſe practices, which are moſt 


detrimental to the worid ou deprive — 
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of virtue, and thereby of all the true hap- 
pineſs we have here to expect. 9 $5 

To charge religion with the miſchief oc- 
caſioned by mi about it, I chinł full 
as impertinent, as to reaſon for the 
wrong uſe that has been made of it; or 
government, for the bad adminiſtration of 
every kind of it, in every part of the world. 
What ſh rove to the advantage of 
mankind, will, in all caſes, depend upon 
themſelves: that which is, confeſſedly, 
moſt for it, in every inſtance you can think 
of, you ſee, occaſionally, abuſed; and 
that abuſe becoming as hurtful, as it 
otherwiſe, have been beneficial. Contro- 
verſy I hate; and to read books of it as ill 
ſuits 1 my — yet — do 
not profeſs a religion, the grounds of which 
1 —— never —2 And upon the 
very ſame grounds that I am convinced of 
the truth of religion in general, I am ſo of 
the N of — ianity. BY - the 
world is greatly promote It. we 
would 'chrikianity * our guide 
throughout, we could not have a better 
we could not have a ſurer to all the hap- 

ineſs of which our preſent ſtate admits. 

les ſimplicity may have been diſguiſed 
its intention perverted—its doctrines miſ- 
repreſented, and concluſions drawn, ſuiting 
rather the intereſt or ambition of the ex- 
poſitor, than the directions of the text: but 
when I reſort to the rule itſelf when I 
find it aſſerting, that the whole of my duty 
is to love God above all things, and m 
neighbour as myſelf— to live always mind- 
ful by whom I am ſent into, and preſerved 
in, the world, and always diſpoſed to do in 
it the utmoſt good in my power; I can no 
more doubt, whether this is the voice of 
my Creator, than I can doubt, whether it 
muſt be his will, that, when he has made 
me a reaſonable creature, I ſhould act like 
one. But I will drop a topic, on which I 
am ſure your father muſt have ſufficiently 
enlarged: I can only ſpeak to it more ge- 
neraliy : difficulties and objedions I muſt 
leave him to obviate; yet thus much con- 
fidently affirming, that if you won't adopt 
an irreligious ſcheme, till you find one 
clear of them, you will continue as a 
chriſtian, as it has been our joint care to 
make you. I pray God you may do ſo. 
He that would corrupt your principles, is 
the enemy you have moſt to fear; an ene- 
my who means you worſe, than any you 
will draw your ſword againſt. 

When you are told, that the ſoldier's re- 
gion is his honour, obſerve the practice of 
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\ loſs, that you died with honour; but i 


them from whom you hear it; you't 
then have proof enough, they mean a 
more by honour, than what is requiſne u 
keep or advance their commiſſliong=y 
they are ſtill in their own opinion men 
nice honour, though abandoned to the 
groſſeſt ſenſuality and exceſs — 
able with acts of the Fouleſt per 
and injuſtice —that the honour by which 
they govern themſelves differs as widely 
from what is truly ſuch, as humour from 
reaſon. True honour is to virtue what 
yu breeding is to good nature, the py. 
g. the refinement of it. And the 
more you think of chriſtianity, the mors 
firmly you will be perſuaded, that in it 
22 the ſtricteft rules of honour are con- 
tained. By theſe I, certainly, would have 
you always guided, and, on that very ac. 
count, have reminded you of the religion 
which not only ſhews you them, but pro- 
poſes the reward likelieſt to attach you 
them. I have done. Take care — 
ſelf. You won't fly danger, don't court, 
If the one would bring your courage im 
queſtion, the other will your ſenſe. The 
raſh is as ill qualified for command, as the 
coward. May every bleſſing attend you! 
And to ſecure your happineſs, live alway 
attentive to your duty; reverence and obey 
Him to whom you owe your being, and 
from whom web come whatever good you 
can hope for in it. Adieu. I can't ſayit 
would ſufficiently comfort me for your 


would infinitely leſs afli& me to hear d 
2 among the dead, than among the pro- 
5 
What has been the iſſue of inſtruchon 
like theſe from both parents? Scipio, fat 
ſo we will call the worthy man, from the 
time he received his commiſſion, has alike 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage as 
conduct. The greateſt dangers have nd 
terrified, the worſt examples have not cots 
rupted him. He has approved himſelf di. 
daining by cowardice to keep 4%, and a 
horring to ſhorten # by exceſs: the bn 
very with which he has hazarded i, » 
equalled by the prudence with which 
paſſes it. 
9 149 On the Employment of Time. 
ESSAY THE SECOND. 


Cum animus, cognitis perceptiſque virtutibmd 
corporis obſequio, indulgentiaque diſceſſan 
voluptatemque, ſicut labem aliquam dea 
oppreſſerit, omnemque mortis doloriſque u 
rem effugerit, ſocictatemque caritatis " | 
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earn ſuis, omneſque naturã conjunctos, ſuos du- 


dect. cutumque deorurn, & puram religionem 
{uſceperit—quid eo, dici aut excogitari paterit 
de tius? Tull. de Legibus. 


Among the Indians there is an excellent 
+ of men, called Gymno/ophijts : thele 1 


reatly admire, not as ſkilled in propagat- 
1 the vine in the arts of grafting or 
Leciculture, They apply not themſelves 
bo till the ground to ſearch after gold 


to break the horſe——to tame the 


0 ſhear or feed ſheep or goats. 
0 Vhat is it then that engages them? One 
— ing preferable to all theſe. Wiſdom is 
. bd as well of the old men, the 
— zachers, as of the young, their duſciples ? 
. Nor is there any thing among them that 
o much praiſe, as their averlion to ſloth 
= and illenell. | 

— When the tables are ſpread, before the 


meat is ſet on them, all the youth, aſſem- 
bling to their meal, are aſked by their maſ- 
ter In what uſeful taſk Gn have been 
employed from ſunriſing to that time, 
One repreſents himſelf as having been 
choſen an arbitrator, and ſucceede yu 
rudent management in compoling a diffe- 
rence in making them friends who were 
t variance. A ſecond had been paying 
obedience to his parents commands. | 
hird had made ſome diſcovery by his own 
application, or learned ſomething by ano- 
her's inſtruction. The reſt give an ac- 
ount of themſelves in the ſame way. 


uy He who has done nothing to deſerve 
1 dinner, is turned out of doors without 

ne, 4 
pro- 


Dipping into Apuleius for my afternoon's 
amuſement, the 


regoing paſſage was the 
_ Laft [ read, before fr 2 1 ſlumber, 
a the hich exhibited to me a vaſt concourſe of 
ably ie faſhionable people at the court- end of 
＋ e town, under the examination of a 
c ot nofophiſt how they had paſſed their 
ning. He n with the men. 
Ae Many of them acknowledged, that the 
d oþ nung, properly ſpeaking, was near gone, 
br ffore their eyes were opened, 
a Many of them had only riſen to dreſy— 
-> E viſit—to amuſe themſelves at the draw- 
ag. room or coffee. houſe, - 
Some had by riding or walking been 
1 onſulting that health at the beginning of 


ie day, which the cloſe of it would wholly 
K baſs in impairing. 

Some from the time they had on 

cir own cloaths, had been engaged in 

eng others put on theirs ———in atrend- 

Ig leree. in endeavouring to procure 
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by their importunity, what they had diſ- 


qualified themſelves for. by their. idle- 
neſs. 


Some had been early out of their beds, 
but it was becauſe they could not, from, 
their ill luck the preceding evening, reſt in 
them; and when riſen, as they no ſpi- 
rits, they could not reconcile themſelves ta 
any fort of application. \ 

Some had not had it in their power ta: 
2 what was * ag — ; in the 

mer part © mor wanted 
to ſpeak with their — and in 
the latter, they could not be denied to 
their friends. 

Others, truly, had been reading, but 
reading what could make them neither 
wiſer nor better, what was not worth their 
* or what they ſhould wiſh. to 

orget. 17 
It grieved me to hear ſo many of emã- 
nent rank, both in the ſca and land ſer- 
vice, giving an account of themſelves that 
levelled them with the meaneſt under their 
8 — d with an ai eſſin 
eve re an air 
the fulleſt — that what hos tied — 
ſay for themſelves would be to the philoſo- 
pher's entire ſatisfaction. They had been 
employed as Virtuoſi ſhould be ad 
been exerciſing their {kill in the liberal arts, 
and encouraging the artiſts. Medals, pic- 
tures, ſlatues had undergone their exami- 
nation, and been their purchaſe. They 
had been inquiring what the literati of 
France, Germany, Italy had of late-publiſh- 
ed; and they had bought what ſuited their 
reſpective taſtes. 
Vhen it appeared, that the compleating 

a Roman U been their — whe 
had never read over, in their own lang 

a, Latin hiſtorian —— that they w 
gradged no expence far originals, knew 
hem only by hearſay from their worſt copies 
——— that the very perſons who had paid 
ſo much for the labour of Ryrach, n 
Sir Andrew's judgment, would, if they had 
followed their own, have paid the ſame ſum 
for that of Bird's That the byok-buy- 
ers had not laid out their money on what 
they ever propoſed to read, but on what 
they had heard commended, and what they: 
wanted to fit a ſhelf, and fill a library that 
only ſerved them for a breakfaſt-room;: 
this claſs of men the Sa ed the 
idleſt of all idle people, and doubly blame- 
able, as waſting alike their time and their 
fortune, Ati 4th 

The follies of one ſex had fo tired the 

phi- 


philoſopher, that he would ſuffer no account 


to be given him of thoſe of the other. It 
was eaſy for him to gueſs how the females 


muſt have been em , Where ſuch were 
the examples in thoſe they were to honour 
and obey 


For a ſhort ſpace there was a general 
flence. The Gymnoſophiſt at length ex- 
eſſed himſelf to this effect: You have 
repreſented to me as a people who 
would uſe your own reaſon———who would 
think for yourſelves ho would freely 
mquire, form your opinions on evidence, 
an * no man's ſentiments merely be- 
cauſe they were his. A character, to 
which, for ought I can find, you are as ill 
entitled as, perhaps, moſt nations in the 
univerſe. The freedom with which great 
names are oppoſed, and received opinions 
queſtioned by eme 8 you, is, probably, 
no other than what is uſed by /ome of every 
country in which liberal inquiries are pur- 
ſued. The difference is, you ſafely publiſh 
r ſentiments on every ſubject; to then 
it would be penal to avow any notions that 
agree not with thoſe of their ſuperiors. 
But when you thus paſs your days, as if 
you thought not at all, have * any pre- 
tence to freedom of thought? Can they 
be ſaid to love truth, who ſhun conſidera- 
tion? When it ſeems your ſtudy to be 
uſeleſs, to be of no ſervice to others or 
yourſelves——when you treat your time 
as a burthen, to be eaſed of which is your 
whole concern —— when that fituation, 
thoſe circumſtances of life are accounted 
the happieſt, which moſt tempt you to be 
idle and inſignificant; human nature is as 
much diſhonoured by you, as it is by any 
of thoſe people, whoſe ſavageneſs or ſuper- 
ſition you have in the greateſt contempt. 
Let me not be told, how well you ap- 
prove your reaſon by your arguments or 
our ſentiments. The proper ule of reaſon, 
is to act reaſonably. When you ſo grofsly 
fail in this, all the juſt apprehenſions you 
may entertain, all the right things you 
may ſay, only prove with what abilities 
you are formed, and with what guilt you 
W them. 
e Sage here raiſing his arm with his 
voice, I concluded it adviſeable not to ſtand 
quite ſo near him. In attempting to re- 
move I awoke, and haſtened to commit to 
writing a dream that had fo much truth in 
it, and therefore expreſſed how ſeaſonable it 
will be to conſider to what uſe of our time 
we are directed. 


* 
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Firſt, by our preſent ſtate and ank 


tion; 

Secondly, the relation we ben 
each other; F | 1 

Thirdly, By that in which we fland w. 
wards the Deity. 

If we are raiſed above the brute 
we are undeniably of a more excellent kind, 
we muſt be made for a different parpole; 
we cannot have the faculties want, 
but in order to a life different from their; 
and when our life is not ſuch——whet it 
is but a round of eating, drinking, and 
ſleeping, as theirs is when, by our idle. 
neſs and inattention, we are almoſt on x 
level with them, both as to all ſenſe of 
duty and all uſeful knowledge that we pol. 
ſeſs, our time muſt have been grievouſy 
miſemployed; there is no ſurer token of 
its having been fo, than that we have doy: 
ſo little to advance ourſelves above the herd, 
when our Creator had vouchſafed us ſo far 
ſuperior a capacity. 

The creatures below us are wholly intent 
on the pleaſures of ſenſe, becauſe they ar 
capable of no other: but as man is 
of much higher and nobler, he muſt have 
this privilege, that his purſuits may be ac- 
cordingly——that his better nature ſhould 
be better employed. 

Were we born only to ſatisfy the appe- 
tites we have in common with the brute 
kind, we ſhould, like it, have no higher 
principle to direct us to furniſh us with 
other delights, All the diſtinction between 
us that this principle car make, was, uu- 
doubtedly, intended by our Creator 10& 
made; and the leſs any appears, our abuſe 
of this principle, and conſequently our op- 
poſition to our Maker's will, is the more 
notorious and blameable. 

It may ſeem then plain, that there ar 
advantages to be purſued, and a certin 
degree of excellence to be attained by u 
according to the powers that we have, and 
the creatures below us want. How indufir- 
ous we ſhould be to improve each oppe- 
tunity for this, we may learn by a 
in the next place, to our uncertain, and, i 
all events, fort continuance on earth. | 

We are fully appriſed, that by the paws 
of a few hours or days no progreſs can 
made in any thing, that has the flighttl 
pretence to commendation. Thoſe accom 
pliſhments, that are confined to our ft: 
ger's ends, what months, what year > 
application do they coſt us! And, als) 
what triſles are the moſt admired of u 
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for wich we are qualihed; and which, as 
they are ſo infinitely preferable to theſe, 
caght to be ſo much the more earneſtiy 
ſ{ouzht! When, therefore, the whole term 
owed for gaining and uſing them, is thus 
precarious and ſhort, we can nave but a 
vr ſmall portion of it to diſpoſe of as we 
teile do paſs endrely as mere fancy or 
humour ſuggeſts. If much is to be done 
ina very ſhort time, the good huſbandry 
of it muſt be conſulted: and there is no 
one, who conſiders what we, univerſally, 
may eflect—in how many particulars we 
may be of ſervice to. ourſelves how 


wach depends upon our endeayvourg— 
f Low neceſſaty they are for our attainin 

. nat ſhon)d be moſt valued by us, what is 
y cf greateſt conſequenre to us; there is, I 


{:y, no one, wao conſiders theſe things, but 
malt admit, that we have much to do, and, 
therefore, that the ſcanty term we have for 
it ought to be carefully managed can 
ouly by a prudent management ſuffice for 
the difparch of fuch a tak. 

And our opportunities, for making at- 
tunments thus defirable, ſhould be ſo much 
the more diligently watched and readily 
embraced,as they meet with many unavoid- 
able interruptions even in our ſhort life, 

How great a part of our time is nece/jari- 
loſt to us. is conſumed by, that ſhorter 
death, our ſleep! We are really better œ- 


pher nom iſts than ordinary in this inſtance, if 
wih e third part of our life thus paſſes: 
weed Wn 01 the reſt of it what a large demand 
. nde by our meals by our juſtifiable 
10 br WWFecrextions —— by the forms and civilities, 
ibu e which a proper correſpondence with our 
o- creatures obliges us? Add to theſe 
more WWeceſſiry deductions, the many caſual ones 


th which we all, unavoidably, meet, and 
t will foon appear, what an exceeding 


ertain part of our ſhort continuance on earth, 
dy gave to beſtow on ſuch purpoles of liv- 
e, and g. as alone can be of credit to us. 

dufir- WW e are further to reflect, that in the 


dall part of our life, in which we can be 
zoloyed like reaſonable creatures, oppor- 
es, for doing what may be of greateſt 
"ment, do not always ferve us; and with 
de of them, if loſt we never again 


1 Ll 


Ss 

r ; . >. 3 73 
e depend very much on things without 
and over which we have no ſort of com- 
vantage derived to us from them; but, 


} Lever have a ſecond. * 


in compariſon of a great number of others 


and. There may be an extraordinary 


me firſt offer of his be negleRgg, YE. 


Nor is it only the dependance we have 
on things without us, that requires us fo 
carefully to watch our opportunities; we 
have all more awakening. call,at poilible, 
to this from within ourſely es from the 
reſtraints to which the exerciſe of ur po- 
ers is ſubjected. We cannot ule theſe when 
and as we plcaſe-——we cannot chuſe tte 
time of life wherein.to avail- ourſelves of 
our natural endowments, and to reap all the 
advantage deſigned us in hem. 

When we are in opr youth, our bodies 
eaſily receive whatever mein or motion can 
recommend us: where is the ſound ſo dif- 
ficult, which our tongue. cannot be chen 
taught. to expreſs ? To what ſpeed may 
our feet then be brought, and our hands to 
what dexterity ? But if we are advanced 
ro manhood before the forming us in any 
of thele ways is attempted, all endeavour 
after it will then either be quite fruitleſs, or, 

robably, leſs ſucceſsful than it would have 
whe in our earlier years; and whatever its 
ſucceſs be, a much greater might have 
formerly been obtatned with half the 
ains. | 

The very ſame is it with our underſtand- 
ing, with our will and our paſſions. There 
is a certain ſeaſon when our minds may be 
enlarged——when a vaſt ſtock of ufefal 
truths may be acquired hen our paſ- 
ſions will readily ſubmit to the government 
of reaſon hen right principles may be 
ſo fixed in us, as to influence every impor- 
tant action of our future lives: but the 
ſcaſon for this extends neither to the whole, 
nor to any conſiderable length of our con- 
tinuance upon earth; it is limited to a few 
years of our term; and, if throughout theſe 
we neglect it, error or Ignorance ate, ac. 
cording to the ordinary. courſe of things, 
entailed upon us. Our will becomes dur 
law——our luſts. gain a ſtrength that we 

aſterwards vaiuly oppole——wrong inch- 
nations become ſo confirmed in us, that: 
they defeat all our endeavours to correct 

em. 5 
II. Let me proceed to conſider what di- 
rections are furniſhed us for the temp 
ment of our time, by the relation we bear 
to each other. — 
Society is magifelly upheld bj a circu- 
lation of kindneſs: we are all of us in ſowe: 
way or other, wanting af ſtance, and in 
like manner, qualifed to gire at. None 
are in a ſtate of independency, on their fel, 
low- creatures. Tue moſt lenderly endow- 


. 
© 


- 


ed are not a mere burthen qn theit kind 
even they can contribute their ſhare to the 
* 


Com- 
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common good, and may be to the political 

body, what thoſe parts of us, in which we 

leaſt pride ourſelves, are to the natural, not 

greatly indeed its ornaments, but much 
or its real uſe. 

We learn what are juſtly our mutual 
claims, from this mutual dependency: that 
on its. account, as well as for other reaſons, 
our life is not to paſs in a round of pleaſure 
or idleneſs, or according to the ſuggeſtions 
of mere humour and fancy, or in ſordid and 
ſelfiſh purſuits. 

There can be nothing more evidently my 
duty than that I ſhould return the kindneſs 
I receive——than that, if many are em- 
oye: in promoting my intereſt, I ſhould 

as intent on furthering theirs. 

All men are by nature equal. Their 
common paſlions and affections, their com- 
mon infirmities, their common wants give 
ſuch conſtant remembrances of this equali- 
2 even to them who are moſt diſpoled to 

— it, that they cannot, with all their 
endeavours, render themſelves wholly un- 
mindful thereo they cannot become 
inſenſible, how unwilling ſoever they may 
be to conſider, that their debt is as large as 
their demands——that they owe to others, 
as much as they can reaſonably expect 
from thera. 

But are all then upon a level -muſt thoſe 
diſtinctions be thrown down, which, being 
the chief ſupport of the order and peace of 
ſociety, are ſuch of its happineſs; and which 
nature herſelf may be judged to appoint, by 
the very diſpoſitions and abilities with which 
ſhe forms us; qualifying ſome for rule, and 

fitting ſome for ſubjection? 
That, in many inſtances, we are all upon 
a level, none can deny, who regard the ma- 
terials of our bodies—the diſeaſes and pain 
to which we are ſubjet—our entrance into 
the world—the means of preſerving us in 
it the length of our continuance therein 
our paſſage out of it. But then as it will 
not follow, that, becauſe we are made of 
the ſame materials—are liable to the ſame 
accidents and end, we, therefore, are the 
ſame throughout; neither is it a juſt con- 
cluſion, that, becauſe we are levelled in 
our dependence, we ſhould be ſo in our 
employments. | 
. Superiority will remain iſtinctions 
will be preſerved, though all of us muſt 
ſerve each other, while that ſervice is dif- 
ferently performed. 

Superiority has no ſort of connection 
with idleneſs and uſeleſſneſs: it may ex- 
empt us from the bodily fatigue of our in- 
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feriors, from their confinement and hard, 
ſhips—it may entitle ſome to the deference 
and ſubmiſſion of thoſe about them; but i 
by no means exempts any of us from 4 
attention to the common good, from il 
endeavours to promote it—by no meay 
does it entitle any of us to hve, like 9 


many drones, on the induſtry of others, u 
reap all the benefit we can from them, al . 
be of none to them. a7 a 
The diſtinctions of prince and ſubjed— Ic 
noble and vulgar—rich and poor, conſt 7 
not in this, that the one has a great deal u fr 
do, and the other nothing—that the one 
muſt be always buſied, and the other may * 
be always taking his pleaſure, or enjoyin oh 
his eaſe. No, in this they conſiſt, that the * 
ſeveral perſons are differently buffed—afil * 
each other in different ways. ; of 
The ſovereign acquaints himſelf withthe pai 
true ſtate of his kingdom —directs the exe. 2 
cution of its laws—provides for the exit 1 
adminiſtration of juſtice —ſecures the pro- hab 
erties of his people—preſerves their peace, em 
heſe are his cares; and that they may be thei 
the more aſſured of ſucceſs, and have ther neg] 
weight more eaſily ſupported, his con. * 
mands find the readieſt obedience—a large moſt 
revenue is aſſigned him—the higheſt bo. ſhou 
nours are paid him. It is not, in any dN aw, 
theſe inſtances, the man who is regarde, what 
but the head of the community ; and tha them 
for the benefit of the community—for the and t 
ſecurity of its quiet, and the furtheranced atv; 
its proſperity. od IF No 
The nobility have it their taſk, to qui. = 
fy themſelves for — the more bo. in thi 
nourable and important offices of the con · Y ſe 
monwealth, and to execute theſe offices wid ¶ ¶ live to 
diligence and fidelity. The very ſtatis, neſs of 
to which they are advanced, is ſuppoevBWtheir | 
either the recompence of great ſerra I. 
done the public, or of the merit of an w-WWzmong 
common capacity to ſerve it. ection 
The richer members of the ſtate, as H ower; 
have all the helps that education can g*orthl, 
them—as in their riper age yy have ne nn 
the opportunity they can wiſh for to e cc 
prove upon theſe _—_— their circa That 
ſtances exempt them from the temptatW: expe 
to which poverty is expoſed; to them en, a 
committed the diſcharge of thoſe offices ere tl 
the commonwealth, which are next 0 a efor 
higheſt, and ſometimes even of thele—F!y, 0 
either concur in making laws for the ſoc run 
ty, or are chiefly concerned in exccomicing 
them commerce, arts, ſcience, er va 
virtue, whatever can be for the credits Ong x 
peace—for the caſe and proſperity of or,. 
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tion, depends on the part they act on 


their conduct. 

Let them be a ſupine, indolent race, 
averſe to rational inquiries— to all ſerious 
application—let it be their buſineſs to di- 
vert themſelves, to give a looſe to fancy 
and appetite—let all their ſchemes be thoſe 
of ſelf. indulgence, and their life a round 
of vanity and ſenſuality; ſad muſt be the 
condition of the nation to which they be- 
long! throughout it muſt be diſorder and 
confuſion it muſt have the worſt to fear 
from its more powerful neighbours. 

And as, in all countries, they who are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their rank or fortune, have 
their polt, their duty, their taſk for the 
common good—as to diſcharge this requires 
many accompliſhments, the attainment 
of which is, matter of much attention and 
pairs, requires an improved underſtanding, 
command of paſſions, an integrity and reſo- 
lution, which only can be preſerved by an 
habitual ſeriouſneſs and — they 
cannot fail in heir parts, cannot miſemploy 
their leiſure, and unfit themſelves for, or be 
negligent in the ſervice appointed them, but 
ther country mult ſuffer grievouſly in its 
moſt valuable intereſts; the diligence hey 
ſhould uſe, the little time hey have to trifle 
away is evident: it is moſt evident under 
what obligations they are, not to abandon 
themſelves to merely animal gratifications, 
and the pleaſures of ſenſe—to ſloth and in- 
activity. 

Nor is it only from the omiſſion of what 
tbey 2ught to perform, that the public will 
in this caſe ſuffer, but from the example 
they ſet, An inſenſibility that they are to 
lve to any uſeful purpoſes—a thoughtleſſ- 
reſs of their having any thing to mind but 
their humour and liking —a groſs careleſſ- 
deſs how their days paſs, cannot appear 
amongſt thoſe of higher rank, but the in- 
eftion will ſpread itſelf among thoſe of a 
lower; theſe will defire to be as lazy and 
worthleſs as their ſuperiors—to have the 
ane ſhare of mirth and jollity—to be of as 
tle conſequence to the public. 

That this will be the caſe, is as certain, 
experience can make any thing. It has 
ken, and is, every where, found, that 
dere they, who have the wealth, and are 
erefore ſuppoſed, though very unreaſon- 
iy, to have the ſenſe of a nation, treat 
er ume as of no account, only think of 
Ning it ſubſervient to their exceſſes, 
ar vanity, or their ſports; the ſame 
105 notions ſoon ſpread among their 
ors, 
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The populace, indeed, cannot be quite ſo 
difſolute—they cannot be ſo immerſed in 
ſloth and ſenſuality, as the richer part of a 
nation, becauſe their circumſtances permit 
it not: their maintenance muſt coſt them 
ſome care and pains, but they will take as 
little as they can—they will, as far as is in 
their power, have their fill of what their 
betters teach them to be the comforts of 
life, the enjoyments proper for reaſonable 
creatures—they cannot debauch themſelves 
in the more elegant and expenſive ways, 
but they will in thoſe which ſuit their edu- 
cation and condition they cannot be 
wholly uſeleſs, but it they make themſelves 
of any ſervice, it ſhall only be, becauſe they 
are paid for it, becauſe they cannot be ſup- 
ported without it. 

And how can we expect that things 
ſhould be otherwiſe ? It is not, upon the 
loweſt computation, one in a hundred who 
forms his manners upon the principles of 
reaſon. Example, cuſtomary pra*tice go- 
vern us. And, as they, who are more eſ- 
pecially dependent upon others, have it 
taught them, from their very infancy, to 
reſpect thoſe on whom they depend - to 
obſerve them—to be directed by them; no 
wonder that they ſhould be fond of imitat- 
ing them, as far as their ſituation admits; 
no wonder that they ſhould copy their fol- 
lies, ſince that they can do moſt eaſily, 
and that molt ſuits their natural depravity. 

But to him, whoſe induſtry is his ſup- 
port, I would obſerve: he ſhould not think. 
that, if they, who enjoy the plenty he 
wants, are prodigal of their time—miſem- 
ploy it—waſte it; heir abuſe of it will at 
all excuſe bis, He cannot poſſibly be igno- 
rant how unfitting ſuch a waſte of time is 
how much good it hinders—how much 
evil it occaſhons—and how much a greater 
ſufferer he will be from it, than thoſe who 
are in more plentiful circumſtances. 

And let it be conſidered, by both high 
and low, rich and poor, that there can de 
nothing ſo becoming them, there can be 
nothing that will give them ſo ſolid, ſo 
laſting a ſatisfaction, as to be employed in 
ſerving mankind—in furthering their hap- 
pineſs. What thouyht can we entertain 
more honourable with reſpect to God him- 
ſelf, than that “his mercy is over all his 
« works” —that his goodneſs is continual- 
ly diſplaying itſelf through the whole ex- 
tent of being—that the unthankful and 
the evil he not only forbears, but till ſecks 
to awaken to a due acknowledgment of 
him — to a juſt ſevie of their true intereſt, 
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by perſevering in his kindneſs towards 
them, by continuing to them the bleſſings 
they fo ill deſerve : | | 

And if the confideration of the univerſal 
Creator as thus acting be really that which 
makes him appear moſt amiable to us— 
which affects us with the moſt profound 
veneration of him, and chiefly renders it 
pleaſing to us to contemplate his other 


. Es} 'what worth do we evidence, 
ho 


w highly do we recommend ourſelves, 
when employed cither m qualifying our- 
ſelves for doing good, or in doing it,. 
when we have the common advantage our 
conſtant purſuit—when we ſeek for plea- 
ſure in making ourſelves of uſe, and feel 
happineſs in the degree in which we com- 


municate it? 


III. What employment of our time the 
relation iu which we ſtand to God ſuggeſts 
to us, I am next to ſhew. 

Every one who reads this, I may juſtly 
ſuppoſe ſenſible that there is a nature ſupe- 
rior to his own, and even poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt excellencies—that to it we owe our 
exiſtence, owe the endowments, which 
place us at the head of all the creatures 
upon earth, owe whatever can make us 
de ire to have our exiſtence continued to us 
that by this ſuperior nature alone, man 


of our wants can be ſupplied—that on it 


we entirely depend that from its favour 
the whole of our increaſing happineſs can 
be expected. 

From what we thus know of God and 
ourſelves, there muſt ariſe certain duties 
towards him, the performance of which 
will have its demand on our time. His 
perfections require our higheſt veneration; 
this cannot be exerciſed or preſerved with- 
out our ſerious attention to and recollection 
of them. His mercies demand our moſt 
humble and grateful acknowledgments; 
proper acts of thankſgiving are therefore 
what we ſhould be 
they daily become us, and ſhould be made 
with all the ſolemnity and fervor, that ſuit 
the kindne(s vouchſated us, and the majeſty 


due ſenſe of our weakneſs and wan 5 
a conſtant admonition to to look wy 
that Being. whofe power a neſs are 
infinite, — to cheriſh ſuch * 
are moſt likely to recommend us to him: 
hence it is evident what ſtreſs we ſhoull 
lay upon thoſe awful invocatians'of the d. 
vine interpoſition in our favour, and up 
that devout confeflion of our unworthinek 
of it, which have a natural tendency 9 
keep theDeity preſent to our remembrance, 
and to purify our hearts. 

Public acknowledgments of the good- 
neſs of God, and application for his bleſ. 
ſmgs, contribute to give a whole comma. 
nity ſuitable apprehenſions of him; and 
theſe, if it be my duty to entertain, it 5 
equally my duty to propagate; both as the 
regard I pay the divine excellencies ; 
-hereby fly. expreſſed, and as the fame 
advantage, that I receive from ſuch appre. 
henſions, will be received by all w 
they affet in the ſame manner with me. 
Hence it is clearly our duty to join in the 
Public worſhip—to promote by our regulzr 
attendance upon it, a like regularity in 
others, | 
Theſe obſervations will, I hope, be 
thought ſufficient proofs, that, from the re- 
lation we bear to God, a certain portion d 
our time is his claim—ought to be i 
apart for meditation upon him, for prayet 
to him, and for ſuch ocker exerciſe of ou 
reaſon as more immediately reſpe&s hin, 
and ſuits our obligations towards him. 

Dean Baltes. 


$ 150. On the Employment of Tine. 
ESSAY THE THIRD, 

Since all things are uncertain, favour 

« yourſelf.” Where have I met with it! 

Whoſeſoever the advice is, it proceeds up 


a ſuppoſition abſolutely falſe, That theres 
an uncertainty in all things: and were tit 


there is 
receive 


lameable to omit; ſuppoſition true, the interence would i — ll 

wrong; did we allow, that there was foe we w 

an uncertainty in all things, it would X88" * 85 

wrongly concluded from thence, that ny” **. be 

of him to whom we addreſs ourſelves. *® A ſhould favour ourſelves. 21 

Never to acknowledge the enjoyments and privileges we have received, and hold, of God, 54 our c 

effect to d:ny that we received them from him; not to apply to him for a ſupply of our warte 5 eaſoning 

1 ther our wants, or his power of helping us. R:4:2:9n of Nature de l'nenrted, p. 121. od * 

f I ſhould never pray to God, or worſhip him at all, fuch a total omiſſiom would be equvavt om Hin 
this aſſertion, There is no God, who governs the world, to be adored ; which, if there is ſuch a ben * | 

muſt be contrary to truth. Alſo generally and t:rio/ly to neglect this duty, thaugh nut always, er in wh 

favour, if not directly proclaim, the fame untruth. For certainly to worſhip God after Ibis man . He 

is only to worſhip him accidentally, which is to declare it a great accident that he is worſhippess a the mi 

and this approaches as near as poſſible to a total neglect. Beſides, ſuch a ſparing and infrequer B ifaio 

ſhipper of tho Deity, betrays ſuch au habitual diſregard of him, as will reader every religious ad lle 


nificait aud null. 45. p. 18. 


fi 


Firſt, there is not the uncertainty here 
poſed. With regard to thoſe things, 
ich call us to thoughts very different 
from that of favouring ourſelves—which 
ſhould withdraw our attention from our 
own will, our own liking—which ſuggeſt to 
us quite other conſiderations than of tak- 
ing our eaſe, and indulging our appetites 
—which ſhould make the animal life the 
leaſt of our concern—which ſhould render 
us only ſolicitous to purify ourſelves, and 
be uſeful to our fellow-creatures; with re- 
gard to theſe things, I ſay, we have either 
abſolute certainty, or the higheſt degree of 
probability. 

To have produced ſo much beauty and 
order, as every where diſcover themſelves, 
intelligence was not only requifite but 
great wiſdom and power. The beneficial 
effects naturally reſulting from the things 
thus beautifully formed and orderly diſ- 
poſed, demonſtrate the goodneſs, as well as 
the wiſdom and power of their author. 

That the benefits he deſigned, ſhould 
conſtantly take place, rut, as he is a good 
being, be agreeable to his will; aad what- 
erer hinders their taking effect, muff be 
d;Jagreeable to it. 

We cannot have a ſurer mark of what 
pleaſes him, than its being productive of 
happineſs ; and whatever has miſery ac- 
companying It, carries with it the cleareſt 
pref of its diſpleaſing him. 

A virtuous practice greatly furthering 
tne happineſs of mankind, u be pleaſin 
io their Maler; a vicious one muſt di/plea/e 
xg it neceſſarily obſtructs their hap- 
pineſs. 

If from any accidental indiſpoſition of 
tungs, as from the number of the cri- 
rural, virtue ſhould here miſs its reward, 
there is great Jikelibocd that it will eiferwbere 
receive it; and, if vice, by a like acci- 
er, ſhould, in 22 inſtances, not 
carry with it thoſe marks of its offendin 
de Governor of the world, which it in mo 

des bears, there is the Age probability 
2: it will have its puniſhment in ſome 
"ure ſtate, There is that probability in 
our of wirtue, not only from what our 
38 on the juſtice and goodneſs of 
od induce us to think 7 has to expect 
om him, but alſo from the viſible man- 
er in which he ſignifies his approbation of 
. He has impreſſed a ſenſe of its worth 
a the minds of all mankind—he has made 
wfattion inſeparable from a conformity 


ue has appointed many advantages, 
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in the ordinary courſe of things, its atten- 
dants; which ſeem concurring andes, 
that to whatſocver diſadvantages it may 
now, occaſionally expoſe us, they will be as 
length fully recompenſed. - And there is 
the probability J have mentioned, that the 
guilty will not be always without a puniſh- 
ment adequate to their. erimes, not only 
from the apprebenfions we may fitly en- 
tertain of a juſt Governor of the univerſe ; 
but, alſo, from the manner in which he, ta 
the notice of all men, expreſſes his abhor- 
rence of vice: — to many Crimes 
immediate inconveniencies—giviag others 
a very ſhort reſpite from the ſevereſt diſ- 
treſs, the painfulleſt diſeaſes—allowin 
none to have our reaſon and conſcience 
on their fide, to be approved by us in 
our hours of ſeriouſneſs and calm reflec- 
ton. 
Virtue is, evidently, ee and 
moted by frequent conſideration— by dili- 
ence and application —by the denial of 

our appetites—by the reſtraint of our in- 
1 a conſtant watclifulne(s 
over our paſſions—by cheriſhing in our- 
ſelves ſentiments of humanity and bene- 
volence. Vice is, as manifeſtly, produced, 
and confirmed by inattention—by ſupine- 
neſs and carelefſneſs—by favouring. our 
appetites—by conſulting rather what we 
are diſpoſed to, than what is beſt for us, 
rather what inclination, than what reaſon 
ſuggeſts—by an attachment to the ſatis- 
faden of the preſent moment, to our im- 
mediate profit or convenience by adopt - 
ing narrow, ſelfiſh principles. 

hus it will appear, that there is by 
no means an uncertainty in all things. 
Moſt certain it is from whence virtue has 
its ſecurity and improvement. Equally 
certain is it how we — bad, and how 
Virtue has, in the 
nature of things, a reward of which it 
cannot be deprived, and vice as ſure a 
puniſhment. All thoſe accidents which 
obſtru& either the advantages ſuiting a 
virtuous practice, or the ſufferings that 
a vicious one ought to 'feel, may fitly 
carry our thoughts to ſome future ſtate, 
when each will have its full deſert from 
that Being, who has fo clearly exprefſed 
as well his approbation of virtue, as his 
abhorrence of vice ; and whoſe goodneſs, 
wiſdom and power, as they admit of de- 
monſtration, 10 they caunot but be believed 
to concur in beſtowing thoſe rewards and 
puniſhments, which will be moſt for the 
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welfare of the nobleſt 7 of the creation, 
the intelligent part of it. | 

But if there were the uncertainty that 
is not; the right conſequence would not 
be, Favour yourſelf: it would be, Secure 
yourſelf: Provide againſt the worſt. Let 
your preſent enjoyments be directed by 
the influence they may have on your future 
happineſs : conſider the whole poſſible ex- 
tent of your exiſtence, aud forego the ſa- 
tis faction of a few moments, rather than 
hazard the loſs of a good that may con- 
tinue for endleſs ages. 

Such ſeem the proper inferences in this 
caſe; and the ſecurity of ourſelves is 
very unlikely to be effected by favouring 
ourſelves: the reſult of this, in a remo- 
ter period, may, with the higheſt degree 
of probability, be conjectured from what 
is, every day, experienced. 

Bear and forbear, is the leſſon for him 
who merely ſeeks to give his preſent life 
all the comfort in his power, Great in- 
conveniences we cannot even here avoid, 
but by ſubmitting to leſſer. | 

Freedom from pain is the price of the 
4 we deny ourſelves; and ſtrength 
of body purchaſed by the exerciſe that ſo 
ſeverely fatigues it. | 

To what ſleepleſs nights would he be 
condemned, whoſe eaſe throughout the day 
was to have no interruption ? How little 
reliſh ſhould we have of our food, were we 
to know nothing of the diſquiet of hunger? 
The man who would moſt taſte the grati- 
fications of ſenſe, muſt be the moſt ſparin 
in his application to them; thence it is they 
not only are heightened, but continued to 
us. It ſeems the condition of our being, 
that we ſhould have no pleaſure grati. 
that we ſhould pay for each, before or af. 
ter its enjoyment. To decline whatever we 
could be leſs pleaſed with, is the ſureſt way 
to increaſe both the number of our ſuffer- 
ings, and their weight. 

Vhat can be more precarious than the 
continuance of human life ? Who in his 
twentieth year acknowledges not, how un- 
certain it is whether he fal ſee his for- 
tieth ? Yet no one of common prudence 
ſeeks barely to crowd as much ſatis faction 
into his life, as can conſiſt with his reach- 
ing that period: there is no prudent man 
but denies himſelf many things, in hopes 
of attaining a much longer term, 

We muit unuſually fail in the love of 
our children, if we would not purſue their 
welfare, in the ſame way by which we judge 


our own beſt conſulted, But where i the 


advocate for « Favour yourſelf, fince ul m 
things are uncertain,”* who, if diſcretion co 
makes any part of his character, Jovery fer 
himſelf by that principle in their educa. 
tion who does not reſtrain them in: ra 
thouſand inſtances ? while yet the une. hay 
ſineſs it gives, and the tears it coſts them, inte 
may probably never find that very ſmal mo! 
recompence, which muſt be the ume! = 
he can propoſe from ut, I ſay, this recon. 

pence may, probably, never be found; a lau — 
eminent mathematician having, upon 2 5 
exact calculation, obſerved, that one half mY 
of thoſe chat are born, are dead in ſeventeen 7 : 
years time, 


Some claim to a public ſpirit, to a love « th 
of their country, we find made by the ge. 
nerality of us, even in this very profligae 
age. But from him, whoſe rule it is 0 
favour himſelf, the public can have ro. 
thing to ex ere this the prevail. 
ing principle among us, tis obvious hoy 3 
little regard would be ſhewn to the com. 
mon welfare. 

All of the learned profeſſions would re- realo 
gulate their application, by irs ſubſerviency 
to their maintenance, and think they had 
nothing ſo much to ſtudy, as how to make 
their fortune, 

Soldier and ſailor would have no note 
of any honour diſtin from their advantage 
—of any obligation they could be under, 
when their pay might be ſafe, to endanger 
their perſons, 

The people would judge none ſo fit to 
repreſent them, as they who had been x 
the greateſt expence in yoke wr" them: 
and the repreſentatives of the people would 
ſee no reaſon why the whole of what wa! 
to be gained ſhould go to their conſtituents 
In ſhort, nothing but ſupineneſs as 
lloth—an attachment to their eaſe, ard 
the gratification of their ſenſes—-low, u. 
manly views—purſuits throughout the mot 
ſelfiſh and ſordid could prevail, among al 
orders and degrees of men, in any cout To 
try, where the received doctrine was, /+ 
wour yourſelf. 

Hees xinl is it, that not only ti 
better — governments, but evel 
the nations of a leſs refined policy, MY. * 
encouraged ſo much an indifference to 
ſcanty portion of life here allotted u 
the continuance, the eaſe, the convenenc® this. 
of it; exciting, by various methods, « 
member of the community, to have cu] 
at heart the public intereſt—to ay” 


zent and active in promoting it — to ſub- 
mit to any difficulties for the ſervice of his 
country, and to deſpiſe death in its de- 
ce. 
"Fs do we, univerſally, eſteem any cha- 
tacters more, than thoſe of the perſons who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their diſ- 
intereſtedneſs—by their zeal for the com- 
mon good by their ſlighting all private ad- 
vantages that came in competition with it. 
What has been the language of the 
more generous Heathen, but the very re- 
verſe of Favour thyſelf ? Plato adviſes his 
friend Archztas to conſider „ that we are 
« not born for - ourſelves alone—that our 
country, our parents, our friends have 
« their reſpective claims upon us.” Epi. 
IX, 4 358. vol. 3. 


- „ 


— - co» 
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rijtetle, in ſettling the true difference 
between the lawful and culpable love of 
ourſelves, obſerves, that ſuch love of our- 
ſelves 1s, undoubtedly, blameable, as in- 
duces us to ſeek as large a ſhare as may 
be, of wealth, honour, and ſenſual plea- 
ſure, He, afterwards, conſiders a life of 
reaſon and virtue, as the proper life of a 
man, and pronounces him the true lover 
of himſelf, who makes ſuch a life his care. 
He goes on, „When all are intent on 
« the — of what is right, and each 


BAT ES 7 


FER 7 


= LIT imſelf out on the worthieſt actions, 
5 « the public welfare will, thereby, be ef- 
pal « feually provided for, and every private 
ver A perſon conſult his own greateſt happi- 
5" WY neg. It is moſt truly ſaid of the 
told "+ that he will ſerve his friends and 
n bis country ill do it, even at the ex- 
* — of his life. For, as to wealth, 
a bonour, and all thoſe other goods about 
8 1 which there is ſo much ſtir in the world, 
en be will have xo regard to them, when 
hey come into competition with the diſ- 
charge of his duty. He will rather chuſe 
- live one year well, than many at ran- 
not dom. He is juſtly thought the good man, 
it ibo has nothing ſo much at heart, as 
com- how to act nghtly.” ? 
» fe To mention another Greek writer ; 
We are born, ſays the excellent em- 
ly th peror Antoninus, to aſſiſt each other, 1. 2. 
en. His counſel is, « Whatſoever you 
un do, do it with a view to your being a 
0 pood man; good, not in the ordinary, 
0 at in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe of the 
dec. word,“ I. iv. F. 10. In this delight, in 
end this repoſe yourſelf, in paſſing from one 


* uſeful action to another; ſtill mindful of 
ne Deity,” 1, vi. g. 7 
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« Whatſoever I do, ſays he, by myſelf, 
« or the afliſtance of others, ought wholly 
« to be directed by what the common ad- 
« yantage requires.“ J. vii. F. 5. 

He, elſewhere, cenſures every action of 
ours, that has no reference either imme- 
diately, or more remotely, to the duties of 
ſocial life, 1. ix. F. 23. To deſpiſe, ſays 
Tully, ar.d make no account of pleaſure, 
life, wealth, in compariſon of the public 
welfare, is the part of a great and gener- 
ous mind.—-A life of toil and trouble in 
order to promote, if poſſible, the good of 
all mankind, would be much more agree- 
able to nature, than to paſs one's days in 
ſolitude, not only without any care, but 
enjoying the greateſt pleaſures, and hav- 
ing every thing .could be wanted at com- 
mand. De Off. I. iii. 283, 284. 

We are all, according to Seneca, mem- 
bers of one great body, E - 95. We muſt 
conſult the happineſs of others, if we would 
our own. In his treatiſe of a Happy Life, 
mentioning what the man- muſt be, w 
may hope to paſs hence to the abodes of 
the celeſtial beings; part of his deſcription 
of him is, „That he lives as if he knew 
*« himſelfborn for others—conſults in all he 
does the approbation of his conſcience 
« regulates his every action by conſidering 
« jt as well known to the public, as it is to 
« himſelſ—treats the whole world as his 
« country—regards the gods as preſent 
« wherever he 1s, and as remarking what- 
ever he acts and ſpeaks.” 

True happineſs is, throughout this au- 
thor's works, conſidered as derived from 
virtue - from the ſteady purſuit of what 
is right and our duty, | 

Theſe reſlections will, I hope, appear 

not improperly introducing the conſidera - 
tion of the part we have to act as ex- 
pectants of happineſs in a future ſtate ; the 
ſubje& of the following eſſay. 
This expectation does not indeed furniſh 
any employment of our time that would 
not be comprehended under the heads on 
which I have already enlarged; but it is 
the ſtrongeſt poſlible enforcement of what 
they teach us. | 

Can I ſuppoſe, that beyond the grave 
there is any happineſs prepared for me, 
if I live unmindful of the privileges here 
vouchſafed me—if, when I am placed 
above the beaſts, I will put myſelf apon a 
level with them—if that ſpiritual of 


me, which makes me a fit ſubject for this 
M 4 © - happineſy 
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happineſs, be neglected, and all my care 
and pains laid out on my body, on What 
was earth ſo lately, and muſt ſo ſpeedily 
be earth again! 

Are there certain diſpoſitions which 
2 us for, and which, by being per- 

ected, probably conſtitute os happineſs 
of another life; and may we hope to ob- 
tain it, when our purſuits contributed to 
ſuppreſs theſe diſpoſitions, or when we are 
wholly regardleſs of cultivating them? 

Whatever I hope for in a future abode, 
I ought to think the reward of ſomething 
here done by me; and when the time for 
action here is ſo ſhort, even in its longeſt 
continuance— hen likewiſe our oppor- 
tunities are ſo few, and fo irrecoverably 
Joſt, we mutt conclude it moſt fitting, in 
order to the ſucceſs of our hopes, to em- 
brace the opportunity before us; not to 
neglect it from a preſumption of find- 
ing others which perhaps may never 
come, or, if they do come, may be leſs 
favourable to us than the preſent ; but 
to derive from this every advantage it is 
Capable of yielding us. 

Further, if according to the greater or 
leſs uſe of which we make outſelves to our 
fellow-creatures, we more or leſs anſwer the 
end of our creation, we muſt conceive this 
to be a point, our ſpecial regard to which 
will be the neceſſary conſequence of the 
views we have beyond the grave. The 
bliſs we then promiſe ourſelves cannot be 
thought a likelier reward of any practice, 
than of that which aims at the moſt exten- 
five good; nor can one of common ſenſe 
think ſach happineſs likely to be our por- 
tion, after a life ſpent as unprofitably, as 
that of thoſe creatures, the waole of whoſe 
ſatisfactions we all confine to thoſe they at 
. enjoy — to their preſent exiſtence. 

ence our hopes after death will be per- 

petually urging us to what we can do moſt 
for the good of mankind, and muſt be a 
motive to it of the greatell weight. 
- Thus, likewiſe, when I contemplate a 
more deſireable ſtate of being, than what 
I am now granted, awaiting me at my de- 
parture hence; as it is impoſitble that I 
ſhould not at the ſame time take into my 
conſideration, to whom I mult owe this 
blefiag, from whom it can be received; 
I muſt hereby be neceſſarily led to a great 
deiire of pleaſing him from whom it is to 
come, and therefore to all ſuch applica- 
tion to him, and acknowledgment of his 
excellencies, as can be ſuppoſed Cue, from 
and required of mc, 
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To all the ſeveral taſts I have mend 
ed, we are thus particularly direfted h 
attending to the happineſs reſerved for w; 
the conſideration of it thus flrongly ea 
forces their performance. | 

How far it muſt in general contribme u 
the beſt employment of our time, the fl, 
lowing obſervations may, I hape, fully cn. 
vince us. n 

If we ſurvey the things, on the value of 
which we are univerſally agreed, we ſal 

rceive few, if any, of them obtained o 
ecured without more or leſs care on ou 
part, and ſome of them only the recom, 

ence of our painfulleſt endeavour, The 
— enjoy ment of health is in vain er. 
pected, if we wholly decline the fatigue 
of exerciſe, and the uneaſineſs of ſelf. de. 
nial, The greateſt eſtate muſt at lengt 
be waſted by him, who will be at no — 
in the management of it, who cannot tor- 
ment his brains with examining account, 
and regulating the various articles of 4 
large expence. Whoſe power is ſo eſtab- 
liſhed that the preſervation of it col 
him not much folicitude—many anxious 
thoughts ; and compels him not to mor- 
tify himſelt in numerous inſtances ? Thu 
is the caſe of them whom we. cem the 
moſt fortunate of their kind, As to the 
generality, how difficult do they find the 
acquiſition of the meaneſt of theſe advant- 
ages? What years of diligence does it colt 
them to raife but a moderate fortune? 
Vaſt numbers we find ſtruggling thoughe 
out their lives for a bare ſupport. »- 

The chief bleſffings of tite—the goods 
moſt worthy our purſuit, are not only /* 
the moſt part, but altegether, the fruits of 
long and unwearied endeavours after them, 
Where is the very uſeful art that can be 
learned without a cloſe and tedious appl. 
cation—that we can make any tolerable 
progreſs in, before many of our days ar 
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paiſled ? How much, and what an attentne k of tl 
experience hat repeated obſervauons N his 
and how exact a reaſoning upon them, ar pr 


neceſſary to form us to any degree of vi. e he | 
dom? duly to regulate our paſſions! 
have them under command—rightly d- 
rected, and more or leſs warm propor- 
tionably to the influence their object b 
upon our happineſs, will coſt us, as ever} 
one is ſenſible, a watchfulneſs and care of 
ſuch continuance, as is ſubmitted to by ſes 
even of thoſe, who beſt know how far it 
would be overpaid by the good its pt. 
chaſe, 8 * 
If then we pa ear for every 1% 
Lf th pay ſo 97 a5 


*. 
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don we now enjoy—if there be nothing 
arable on earth but what has its rice of 
abour ſet upon it, and What is molt deũr- 
de comes to us by the moſt labour; who 
i lis wits can believe that happineſs far 
exceeding the utmoſt in our preſent ſtate, 
will at length be our portion without any 
-lcitide we need be at about it—with- 
1. any qualifications we have to acquire 
1 order to it—without any pains we are 
to take after it? Nothing in Paganiſm or 
Mabammedij/ns nothing in Popery is ſo ab- 
fur as this ſuppoſition. | 

There is an uniformity in all the pro- 
e:ings of God. As they are all ground- 
d on an unerring wiſdom, they mult teſ- 
ify their correſpondence to it, by what 
bey have to each other ; and ſo we find 
xy do in all caſes wherein we can fathom 
dem. We know not, indeed, in what way 
re are to be made happy in another life; 
ut d what our being ſo is connected 
x what it mult depend, we are fufficient- 


ib- inſtructed. The means of making our- 
alt lres thus happy which are put in our 
ous wer, plainly teach, that by their uſe it 
or- it be effected. Leſſer goods, derived 
"hus us only by our care and induſtry, de- 
the WT onſtrate how we are to ſecure greater, 
the ie chief bleſſings, that are now within 
the r reach, being never vouchſafed but to 
ant- r extraordinary efforts to our moſt 
col net endeavours to gain them, lead us 
ne ? WP the fulleſt conviction, that the ſame muſt 
ugh» WH: the condition of whatever enjoyments 
| e can- promiſe ourſelves after our death 
doch chat they will only be the reward of the 
e ence with which they have been 
is of WP ught—of the difficulties their purſuit has 
hem, aſioned us. X Kat 
n be ae Atheiſt himſelf—he who having no 
p- ns beyond this world, gives his luſts 
able ar full range in it, acts with abundantly 
ys are ere ſenſe and conſiſtency, than he who, 
entive of the hopes of immortality, yet con- 
21005, r his humour or his eaſe, his pleaſure 
n, are profit, regardleſs of any underſtand- 
f wil. e de has to improve, or any progreſs 
due he has to make. Nor is there any 
ly 6- WF"; that fo much confirms the irreligi- 
opor- wan in his bad principles, as his o 

& has ing this conduct in them who. 

ever e believe a God and another | life. 
are inks, and, I muſt own, but too juſt- 
by fee it is the ſame thing not to be in- 
far cd by ſuch a belief, and not to have 
5 pu- Wat it is even much more reaſonable 


dye up all expectations of future hap» 
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pineſs, than to expect it, and yet do no- 
thing in order to ir—do nothing that can 
appear at all qualifying us for, or entitling 
us to it: in a word, he rightly thinks that, 
ſuppoſing there be a God of that perfect 
juitice and wiſdom which he 15 repreſent. 
ed, he cannot make any difference here - 
after between them who have abſolu 
denied his juſtice—his wiſdom—nay his 
very being, and them who, with all their 
acknowledgments of him and his perfec- 
tions, would yet never ſacriſice any of their 
inclinations to him would not be at an 
pains to know his will, or, if they did know 
it, would only fo far obey it, as it was 
agreeable to their own. 

I hardly can quit this ſubject. So great 
is the danger—ſo certain, I may ſay, is 
the miſchief of perſuading ourſelves, that 
an eternal happineſs will recompence the 
little we do to ſecure it, that I ſcarcely 
know when I have ſaid enough to evince 
what conduct alone it can reward. 

As the viſible world is the only unver- 
ſal guide to our conjectures on the invi- 
ſible, and therein, as I have obſerved, the 
method of Providence in diſpenſing its 
bleſſing, is manifeſt to every eye; all thoſe 
which can moſt engage our wiſhes depend. 
ing wholly on what we do to obtain them: 
as, likewiſe, whether we conſider the wiſ- 
dom of God, or his truth, or his juſtice; 
they all concur in teaching us this leſſon, 
that an ever-continuing felicity can only 
be 5 for a diſtinguiſhed virtue. 

s things, I ſay, are thus, may it not 
properly be aſked, What can it be that fo 
ſtrangely infatuates us that poſſeſſes us 
with hopes ſo extravagantly abſurd—that 
makes a purſuit fo lazy and remiſs, which 

ht to be ſo vigorous and uninterrapted ? 
— not — bly can be, but, 
either, the numbers that countenance our 
12 — — = —_— we have on the 

eity's unbounded goodneſs. 

As to the former, how little ſtreſs we 
ſhould lay on numbers, will be evident from 
theſe four conſiderations. + 

Firſt, They, who in every age,/are'moft 
commended for their wiſdom and pru- 
dence, never take the multitude for their 
pattern; but, on the other hand, conflant- 
ly live in a direct oppoſition to its prac- 
tices, and diſſuade all, to whom they are 
well-wiſhers from them. 

Secondly, Thoſe follies and vices, which 
are the reproach of numbers, are not 
theretore, the leſs miſchie vous in their con · 

ſequences. 


—— —— — — — 
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ſequences. The increaſing multitudes of 
the lewd and drunken do not, in any in- 
ſtance, occaſion lewdneſs and drunkenneſs 
to have more favourable circumſtances at- 
tending them, either with reſpe& to the 
perſons, or the poſterity of the guilty: and 
if God be, in no inſtance, more favourable 
to the vieious in this world, becauſe of their 
numbers; we have hence too ſad a proof 
that they have not the leaſt ground to ex- 
pect he ſhould be fo in the next. 

Thirdly, What we call great numbers, 
are, probably in reſpect of the whole crea- 
tion of rational beings, extremely few; 
% s no more than ſome few grains of 
and, in compariſon of thoſe amazing heaps 
that ſpread the deſarts of the earth, and 
ſhores of the ocean. Suppoſing, therefore, 
all offenders among the human kind, pu- 
niſhed by God according to their deſerts ; 
that puniſhment might be making exam- 
ples of a very ſmall, of the very ſmalleſt 
part of his creatures, for the good of the 
reſt—for preſerving innumerable millions 
Van infinite race in their due obedience, 

Fourthly, An eſtabliſhed order taking 
place in all the works of God that we are 
acquainted with ; every thing in the na- 
tural world being ſubjected to certain laws; 
and in the moral world, good having ſtill 
a tendency to produce good, nor ever 
failing to do it, unleſs from ſome acci- 
dental hindrances; and evil, when things 
are in their proper courſe, producing evil; 
we have very ſtrong reaſon to believe, that 
an unchangeable God—he whoſe wiſdom 
uniformly diſplays itſelf—has fixed things 
thus, that thus they will proceed to all 
eternity ; good _— rom good, evil 
from evil; with this difterence alone, with 
reſpe& to us, in another ſtate, that all 
hindrances of the natural conſequences of 
things will there be removed—nothing 
will prevent the virtuous man's reaping 
the fruits of his virtue, nor will any thing 
hinder the whole of the diſmal effects of 
vice from being felt by them, who have 
here allowed themſelves in it. And, if this 
be the caſe, than which nothing is more 
probable, it is then quite clear, that all 
the hopes of the guilty from their num- 
bers muſt be utterly vain— that it would 
be full as reaſonable to think a plague 


could not be a dangerous diſtemper, 


cauſe it is ſo infectious an one; as to think 
that we ſhall be ſafe amidſt our crimes, be- 
cauſe of the multitude that ſhare them. 
With regard to the goodneſs of God, 
X 


+ 


how groundleſs our reliance muſt be m 
it, waen we act contrary to the ends 
which we were made —when we ne 
our opportunities, and abuſe our capa, 
tics, will, I hope, be ſufficiently plan 9 
us, if we attend to the following . 
marks, : 

1. We aſcribe goodneſs to God as 4 

erfection; but nothing can be a perfedticn 
in him, which has, morally ſpeaking, ; 
neceſſary tendency to make his creatures 
leſs perfect—leſs careful to anſwer the | 
ends of their creation; and this the d. 
vine goodneſs would certainly do, if ö 
were indeed ſuch as allowed us nothing 1 
fear, tho' we neglected to uſe right!y the ; 
abilities and opportunities afforded us. $15! 

2. As Gcd 1s the Governor of the world 
is acknowledged ſo by all who own hy 
being; we muſt, therefore confider bit 

neſs, as that of a governor, or as con- 
ſtent with, and agreeable to, a wiſe go- 
vernment : but can mort _ of tus 
neſs, if it exempt from all puniſh 
— our wilful and — diſobedl. 
ence to his laws, and thereby encourage 
us to diſobey them ? ; Bov 

3. One attribute or perfection of the Me int 
Deity cannot claſh with another: tu eire 

neſs, for inſtance, with his juſtice: gh. 
bor the puniſhment of evil is as much; 
part of juſtice, as the rewarding of good, 
Jo treat evil, as if it were not evil, cn 
neither be agreeable to juftice ar truth 
and this would be the caſe—evil would be 
regarded as if it were not evil, did the 
r of God ſo favour the wilful 0 
ender, that his crimes would never u. 
ccive their deſert, | ; 

4. To reſtrain evil, to obſtruct its p. 
greſs, muſt be the care of a good Gore. 
nor, nay would be the ſureſt proof d 
his 3 To puniſh, therefore, fuck 
as act contrary to the law of their naturt 
—contrary to the well-being of foci), ey rur 
and therein contrary to their own and ts 
common happineſs, is not only a pan d broad, 
juſtice, but even of goodneſs itſelf. . 
could not — , od as ws * 
not properly guarded a Creatures 
— — and againſt tu 
corruption extending itſelf : and what 
the diſcouragements to this, but un 5 
way of puniſhment—but by the fuk 
ings the guilty have to fear } The * 
there are who act in defiance of thele ſu 
ferings, the more neceſſary it become 
inflit them; and offenders can hate 
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-afon to think that the mercy of God will 
re them, when the greateſt mercy 1s 
wn in obviating the miſchief of ſuch 
camples, by treating them according to 
hat they have deſerved. : 
Let us behold the neſs of God in 
this light, and this is that in which we 
geht to ſee it—this is its true repreſen- 
ation; and thus ſeen, it cannot but con- 
vince us how impoſſible it is that we ſhould 
have any thing to hope after a life unpro- 
+:1bly, vainly ſpent—how much ſuch a 
le has neceſſarily to fear. 

Dean Bolton. 


(151, ECONOMY or HUMAN LIFE, 
IN TWQ PARTS, 


Part I. Duties that relate to Man, confidered 
a; an individual ihe Paſſions i oman 
—Conſonguinity, or natural relation: 
—Previdence, or the accidental difference 
in men—the Social Duties — Religion, 


INTRODUCTION, 


Bow down your heads unto the duſt, O 
ye inhabitants of earth! be filent and re- 
eive with reverence, inſtruction from on 
_ os 

Wherelocver the ſun doth ſhine, where- 
vever the wind doth blow, whereſoever 
ere is an car to hear, and a mind to con- 
eiveʒ there let the precepts of life be made 
mon, let the maxims of truth be honoured 
ind obeyed. | 

All things proceed from God, His 
ower is unbounded, his wiſdom 1s from 
ternity, and his goodneſs endureth for 


1 ver. 
over. He fitteth on his throne in the centre, 
of Ad the breath of his mouth giveth life to 


ne world. 


He toucheth the ſtars with his finger, and 


xe) cy run their courſe rejoicing. 

nd tht Un the wings of the wind he walketh 
* broad, and performeth his will through 
Wo 


the regions of unlimited ſpace. 

Order, and grace, and beauty, ſpring 
rom his hand, 

The voice of wiſdom ſpeaketh in all his 
orks; but the human underſtanding com- 
rehendeth it not. | 

The ſhadow of knowledge paſſeth over 
e mind of man as a dream; he ſeeth as 


ved, 
but the wiſdom of God is as the light of 
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| the dark; he reaſoneth, and is de- 


171 
heaven; he reaſoneth not; his mind is the 
fountain of truth. | a 

Juſtice and mercy wait before his throne; 
benevolence and love enlighten. his coun- 
tenance for ever. 3 a 

Who is like unto the Lord in ? 
Who in power ſhall contend with the Al- 
mighty? Hath he any equal in wiſdom ?' 
_ any in goodneſs be compared unto 

im? | J 

He it is, O man! who hath created 
thee: thy ſtation on earth is fixed by his 
appointment: the powers of thy mind 
the gift of his goodneſs : the wonders 
thy — are the work of his hand. 

Hear then his voice, for it is gracious; 
and he that obeyeth, ſhall eſtab iſh his { 


in peace, | | 
DUTIES that relate to MAN, conſidered 


as an INDIVIDUAL, , 


1. ConslDERATION. 


Commune with thyſelf, O man! and 
confider wherefore thou wert made. . 

Contemplate thy powers,  contemplate' 
thy wants and thy connections; ſo ſhalt 
thou diſcover the duties of life, and be di- 
rected in all thy ways. ö 

Proceed not to ſpeak or act, before thou 
haſt weighed thy words, and examined the 
tendency of every ſtep thou ſhalt take; fo 
ſhall diſgrace fly far from thee, and in thy 
houſe ſhall ſhame be a ſtranger; repentance 
ſhall not viſit thee, nor ſorrow dwell upon 
thy cheek. : 

The thoughtleſs man bridleth not his 
tongue; he ſpeaketh at random, and is 
entangled in the fooliſhneſs of his own 
words. 

As one that runneth in haſte, and leapeth' 
over a fence, may fall into a pit on the 
other ſide, which he doth not ſee; ſo is the 
man that plungeth ſuddenly into any ac- 
tion, before he hath conſidered the conſe- 
quences thereof. | 

Hearken therefore unto the voice 
conſideration ; her words are the words 
wiſdom, and her paths ſhall lead thee 
ſafety and truth. | 


2. MopesTY, '\ 


Who art thou, O man! that preſumeſt 
on thine own wiſdom? or why a0 n 
vaunt thyſelf on thine own acquirements? 

The firſt ſtep towards being wiſe, is to 
know that thou art ignorant; and if thou 
wouldſ not be eſteemed fooliſh in the judg- 

| ment 


of 
of 
an 
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ment of others, caſt off the folly of being 


wiſe in thine own conceit. 

As a plain garment beſt adorneth a 
beautiful woman, ſo a decent behaviour is 
the greateſt ornament of wiſdom. 

The ſpeech of a modeſt man giveth 
luſtre to truth, and the ditidence of his 
words abſolveth his error. 

He reheth not on his own wiſdom ; he 
weigheth the councils of a friend, and re- 
ceiveth the benefit thereof. 

He turneth away his ear from his own: 

aiſe, and believeth it not; he is the laſt 
in diſcovering his own perfections. 

Yet as a veil addeth to beauty, ſo are his 

irtues ſet off by the ſhade which his mo- 

Jeſty caſtech upon them. | 
But behold the vain man, and obſerve 
the arrogant: he clotheth himſelf in rich 
attire; he walketh in the public ſtreet ; he 
caſteth round his eyes, and courteth ob- 
ſervation. | 

He toſſeth up his head, and overlooketh 
the poor; he treateth his inferiors with 
inſolence, and his ſuperiors in return look 
down on his pride aud folly with laughter. 

He deſpiſeth the judgment of others; 
he relicth on his own opinion, and is con- 
founded. 

He is puſſed up with the vanity of his 
imagination: his delight is to hear and to 
ak of himſelf all the day long. 

He ſwalloweth with greedineſs his own 
_ and the flatterer in return eateth 

um up. 
3. APPLICATION. 

Since the days that are paſt are gone for 
ever, and thoſe that are to come may not 
come to thee; it behoveth thee, O man !. 
to employ the preſent time, without re- 
gretting the loſs of that which is paſt, or 
too much depending on that which 1s to 
come. | 

This inſtant is thine: the next is in the 
womb of futurity, aud thou knoweſt not 
what it may bring forth. 

Whatſoever thou reſolveſt to do, do it 
2 Defer not till the evening what 

e morning may accompliſn. 

Idleneſs is the parent of want and of 
pain; but the labour of virtue bringeth 
forth pleaſure. 

The hand of diligence defeateth want; 
proſperity and ſucceſs are the induſtrious 
man's attendants. 

Who is he that hath acquired wealth, 
that hath riſen to power, that hath clothed 
himſelf with hoaour, that is ſpoken of in 
{ 8 
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to raiſe thyſelf above him only by exceling 


1 


the city with praiſe, and that ſtandeth 
the king in his council? Even he that hay 
ſhut out idleneſs from his houſe; and hah 
ſaid unto Sloth, Thou art mine enemy, 

He rifcth up early, and'lieth down jate; 
he exerciſeth his mind with cootemplatic, 
and his body with action, and preſerveh 
the health of both. 

The flothful man is a burden to himſalſ; 
his hours hang 1 on his head; he li. 
tereth about, and eth not what be 
would do. | 

His days paſs away like the ſhadow of 
a cloud, and he leaveth behind him no mack 
for remembrance. 

His body is diſeaſed for want of exer. hour 
ciſe ; he wiſheth for action, but hath oc 
rap to move; his mind is in darknek; 

is thoughts are confuſed ; he longeth for 
knowledge, but hath no application, 

He would eat of the almond, but hatcth 
the trouble of breaking its ſhell. 

His houſe is in diforder, his ſervants xe 
waſteful and riotous, and he runneth cn 
towards ruin; he ſeetli it with his eyes, he 
heareth it with his ears, he fhaketh tis 
head, and wiſheth, but hath no reſolution; 
till ruin cometh upon him like a whirlwind, 
and ſhame and repentance deſcend with 
hun to the grave, 


4. EMULATION. 


If thy ſoul thirſteth for honour, if thy 
ear hath any pleaſure in the voice of praile, 
raiſe thyſelf from the duſt whereof theo 
art made, and exalt thy aim to ſomettung 
that is praiſe-worthy. 

The oak that now ſpreadeth its branches 
towards the heavens, was once but an acor 
in the bowels of the earth. 

Endeavour to' be firſt in thy calling, 
whatever it be; neither let any one go be- 
fore thee in well doing; nevertheleſs, @ 
not envy the merits of another; but in- 
prove thine own talents, k 

Scorn alſo to depreſs thy competitor by 
any diſhoneſt or unworthy method: te 
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him; ſo ſhall thy conteſt for ſuperiority be 
crowned with honour, if not with ſaccels 

By-a virtuous emulation, the ſpirit oft 
man is exalted within him; he panteth af 
fame, and rejoiceth as a racer to run W 
courſ 
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He riſeth like the palm- tree — — 
oppreſſion; and as an eagle in 
ment of heaven, he ſoareth aloft, and ind 
his eye upon the glories of the fun. 
The examples of eminent men * 1 


$4005 night, and his delight is to fol- 

1 rar th day long: 
e formeth great de 

n — execution — — 

deth forth to the ends of the world. 

” But the heart of the envious man is gall 

-d bitterneſs; his tongue ſpitteth venom ; 

je ſucceſs of his neighbour breaketh his 


he rejoiceth 


| ell. 
He ſitteth in his cell repining, and the 


an evil. 

Hatred and malice feed upon his heart, 
and there is no reſt in him. 

He feeleth in his own breaſt no love to 
goodneſs, and therefore believeth his neigh- 
bur is like unto himſelf. 

He endeavours to depreciate thoſe that 
xcel him, and putteth an evil interpreta- 
tion on all their doings. 


PF” co 


F- 


miſchief: but the deteſtation of man pur- 
ueth him, he is cruſhed as a ſpider in lus 
n web, 


5. PRUDBNCE, 


Hear the words of Prudence, give heel 
ito her counſels, and ſtore taem in thine 
heart : her maxims are univerſal, and all 
the virtues lean upon her: ſhe is the guide 
and miſtreſs of — life. 

Put a bridle on thy tongue; ſet a 

defore thy lips, leſt the words of thine own 
mouth deſtroy thy peace. 

Lec him that ſcoffeth at the lame, take 
re that he halt not himſelf : whoſoever 
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ure, ſhall hear of his own with bitterneſs 
f heart. 

Of much ſpeaking cometh repentance, 
but in ſilence is ſafety. 

Atalkative man is a nuiſance to ſociety ; 
ae ear is ſick of his babbling, the torrent 
his words overwhelmeth converſation. 
boaſt not of thyſelf, for it ſhall bring 


ter, for it is dangerous. 
A bitter jeſt is the poiſon of friendſhiip; 


cli he that cannot reſtrain his tongue, ſhall 
ty be Ne trouble, 

cels Furniſh thyſe!f with the proper accom- 
| of 10"<lations belonging to thy condition; yet 
aff end not to the utmoſt of what thog canſt 
nd, that the providence of thy youth 


ay be a comfort to thy old age. - 

Let thine own buſineſs engave thy at- 
on; leave the care of the ſtate to the 
Wernors thereof. 


Let net thy recreations be expenſive, 
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and his name 


cod that happeneth to another, is to him 


-honeſt, lock him 


He lieth on the watch, and meditates 


peaketh of another's failings with plea- 


— upon thee; neither deride an- 


lett the pain of purchaſing them exceed the 
pleaſure thou haſt in their enjoyment. 
Neither let proſperity put out the eyes 
of circumſpection, nor abundance cut off 
the hands of frugality ; he that too much 
indulgeth in the ſuperfluities of life, ſhall 
live to lament the want of its nece ſſaries. 
From the experience of others, do thou 


learn wiſdom ; and from their failings cor- 
rect thine own faults. 


Truſt no man before thou haſt tried 
him; yet miſtruſt not without reaſon, it is 
uncharitable. . 

But when thou haſt proved a man to be 
up in thine heart as a 
treaſure! regard him as a jewel of ineſti- 
mable price. | 

Refuſe the favours of a mercenary man; 
they will be a ſnare unto thee; thou ſhale 
never be quit of the obligation. 

Uſe not to-day what to-morrow 
—— - neither — => to hazard whi 
foreſight may provide for, or care prevent. 

Vern 4 even from —— in- 


-fallible ſucceſs; for the day knoweth not 
what the night may bring forth. 


The fool is not always unfortunate, nor 
the wiſe man always ſucceſsful : yet never 
had a fool a thorough enjoyment ; never 


was a wiſe man wholly unhappy. 


6. FoxTiTUDE. 


Perils, and misfortunes, and want, and 
-pain, and injury, are more or leſs the cer- 
— of every man that cometh into tlie 
world. * 
It behoveth thee, therefore, O child of 
calamity! early to —— mind with 
courage and patience, thou mayelt 


ſupport, with a becoming reſolution, | hy 


allotted portion of human'evil. 

As the camel beareth labour, and heat, 
and hunger, and thirſt, thro deſarts of 
ſand, fainteth not; ſo the fortitude of 
man ſhall ſuſtain him through all perils. 


fortune; his greatneſs of ſoul is not to'be 
caſt down. N . | 
He hath not ſuffered his ineſs to 
depend on her ſmiles, and therefore with 
her trowns he ſhall not be diſmayed. 
As a rock on the ſea-ſhore he Rtandeth 
firm, and the daſhing of the waves diſtarb- 
eth him not. * 
He raiſeth his head like a tower on a hill, 
and the arrows of fortune drop at his feet. 
In the inſtant of danger the courage of 
his heart ſuſtaineth him; and the teaduneſs 
of his mind beareth him out. | 
He 


A noble ſpirit diſdaineth the malice o 
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He meeteth the evils of life as a man 
that goeth forth into battle, and returneth 
with victory in his hand. 

Under the preſſure of niisfortunes, his 
calmneſs alleviates their weight, and his 
conſtancy ſhall ſurmount them. 

But the daſtardly ſpirit of a timorous 
man betrayeth him to ſhame. 

By ſhrinking under 

down to meanneſs; and by tamely bearing 


inſults, he inviteth injuries. 
As a reed is ſhaken with a breath of air, 


ſo the ſhadow of evil maketh him tremble. 


In the hour of danger he is embarraſſed 
and confounded; in the day of misfortune 
he ſinketh, and deſpair overwhelmeth his 
ſoul. 


7. CONTENTMENT. 


Forget not, O man! that thy ſtation on 
earth is appointed by the wiſdom of the 
Eternal, who knoweth thy heart, who ſeeth 
the vanity of all thy wiſhes, and who often, 
- in mercy, denieth thy requeſts, 

Yet for all reaſonable defires, for all ho- 
neft endeavours, his benevolence hath 
- eſtabliſhed, in the nature of things, a pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. 

The uneaſineſs thou feeleſt, the misfor- 
tunes thou bewaileſt, behold the root from 
whence they ſpring ! even thine own folly, 
thine own pride, thine own diſtempered 
fancy. 

urmur not therefore at the diſpenſa- 
tions of God, but correct thine own heart: 
neither ſay within thyſelf, If I had wealth 
or power, or leiſure, I ſhould be happy; for 
know, they all bring to their ſeveral poſ- 
ſeſſors their peculiar inconveniences. 

The poor man ſeeth not the vexations 
and anxieties of the rich, he feeleth not 
the difliculties and perplexities of power, 
neither knoweth he the wearifomeneſs of 
leiſure; and therefore it is that he repineth 
at his own lot. 

But envy not the appearance of happi- 
neſs in any man, for thou knoweſt not bis 
ſecret griefs. 

To be ſatisfied with a little is the greateſt 
wiſdom ; and he that increaſeth his riches, 
increaſeth his cares: but a contented mind 
3s a hidden treaſure, and trouble findeth it 
not, | 

Yet if thou ſuffereſt not the allurements 
of fortune to rob thee of juſtice or tem- 
perance, or charity, or modeſty, evenriches 
themſclves ſhall not make thee unhappy. 

Burt hence ſhalt thou learn, that the cup 
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verty, he ſtoopeth | 


« 
of felicity, pure and unmixed, is by y 


means a draught for mortal man. 

Virtue is the race which God hab f. 
him to run, and happineſs the goal, win 
none can arrive at till he hath finiſhed 
courſe, and received his crown inthe un 
ſions of eternity. | 


8. TeurgAxck. 


The neareſt approach thou canſt malen 
happineſs on this fide the grave, is to ei 
from hcaven underſtanding and health, 

Theſe bleflirigs if thou poſſeſſeſt, and 
wouldſt preſerve to old age, avoid the i 
lurements of voluptuouſneſs, and fly fraa 
her temptations. - 

When ſhe ſpreadeth her delicacies a 
the boatd, when her wine ſparkleth inte 
eup, when ſhe imileth upon thee, and per. 
ſuadeth thee to be joyful and happy; tha 
is the hour of danger, then let ul 
firmly on her d. 

For if thou hearkeneſt unto the word 
of her adverſary, thou art deceived al 
betrayed. 

The joy which ſtie promiſeth, changed 


to madneſs, and her enjoyments lead on n Her 
diſeaſes and death. Ire is 

Look round her board; caſt tline e eake. 
upon her gueſts, and obſerve thoſe u empta 
have been allured by her ſmiles, who k nger, 
liſtened to her temptations. nd by 


Are not meagre ? ate they ut 


ſickly ? are they not ſpiritleſs ? 

Their ſhort hours of alley and riot are 
followed by tedious days of pain and 6 
jection. She hath debauched and pala 
their appetites, that they have noreliſh f 
their niceſt dainties: her votaries are bv 
come her victims; the juſt and natur 
conſequence which God hath ordained, 
the conſtitution of things, for the punilt 
ment of thoſe who abuſe his gifts. 

Hut who is ſhe that with graceful ſe; 
and with a lively air,trips over yonder plan 

| The roſe bluſheth on her cheeks, it 
ſweetneſs of the morning breatheth in 
her lips; joy, tempered with innocence a 
modeſty, ſparkleth in her eyes, and fr 
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the chearfulneſs of her heart ſhe ſingei T 
ſhe walks. 
Her name is Health; ſhe is the daugitt 
of Exerciſe and T'emperance;z ther i The py 
inhabit the mountains of the northern in t! 
gions. expecta 
They are brave, active, and lively, * 2 terr 
partake of all the beauties and virtue vert! 
their ſiſter, eter 


zedur ſtringeth their nerves, ſtrength 

1 in — —— and labour is their 
; the ong. 

©, — of their father excite 

heir appetites, and the repaſts of their 

nother refreſh them. : 5 

lo combat the paſſions is their deliglit; 
3 conquer evil habits their glory. 

Their pleaſures are moderate, and there- 
"re they endure; their repoſe ĩs ſhort, but 
und and undiſturbed. 

Their blood is pure, their minds are ſe- 
ene, and the phyſician findeth not the way 
» their habitations. 

But ſafety dwelleth not with the ſons of 
nen, neither is ſecurity found within their 
pates, 

Behold them expoſed to new dangers 
om without, while a traitor within lurk- 
th to betray them. 

Their health, their ſtrength, their beauty 
nd activity, have raiſed deſire in the boſom 
pf laſcivious love. 

She ſtandeth in her bower, ſhe courteth 
heir regard, ſhe ſpreadeth her tempta- 
ons. | 
Her limbs are ſoft and delicate; her at- 
ire is looſe and inviting. Wantonneſs 
peaketh in her eyes, and on her boſom fits 
emptation. She beckoneth them with her 
nger, ſue wooeth them with her looks, 
nd by the ſmoothneſs of her tongue, the 
nlexvoureth to deceive. 

Ah! fly from her allurements, ſtop thy 
ars to her enchanting words. If thou 
deeteſt the languiſting of her eyes; if 
hou heareſt the ſoftneſs of her voice; if ſhe 
alteth her arms about thee, ſhe bindeth 
dee in chains for ever. 

Shame followeth, and diſeaſe, and want, 
nd care, and repentance. 

FEnteebled by dalliance, with luxury 
ampered, and ſoftened by ſloth, ſtrength 
all torſake thy limbs, and health thy con- 
ion: thy days ſhall be few, and thoſe 
glorious; thy grieſs ſhall be many, yet 
et with no compaſſion. 


The PASSIONS, 


1. Hors and Fear. 


The promiſes of hope are ſweeter than 
les in the bud, and far more flattering 
expectation; but the threatenings ot fear 
* 2 terror to the heart. 

Nevertheleſs, let not hope allure, nor 
deter thee from dowg that which 1s 
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right; ſo ſhalt thou be 
events with an equal mind. 

The terrors even of death are no terrors 
to the good; he that committeth no evil 
hath nothing to fear. 

In all thy undertakings, let a reaſonable 
aſſurance animate thy endeavours; if thou 
deſpaireſt of ſucceſs, thou ſhalt not ſuc- 
ceed. 

Terrify not thy ſoul with vain fears, 
neither let thy heart fink wichin thee from 
the phantoms of imagination. 

From fear proceedeth misfortune; but 
he that hopeth, helpeth himſelf. 

As the oftrich when purſued, hideth his 
head, but forgetteth his body; ſo the fears 
of a coward expoſe him to danger. 

If thou believeſt a thing impoſſible, thy 
deſpondency ſhall make it ſo; but he that 
perſevereth, ſhall overcome all difficukies. 

A vain hope flattereth the heart of a 
fool; but he To is wiſe purſueth it not. 

In all thy deſires let reaſon go alon 
with thee, and fix not thy hopes bey 
the bounds of probability; fo ſhall | 


to meet all 


ſucceſs 
attend thy undertakings, thy heart ſhall 
not be vexed with diſappointment. 


2. Joy and Geiger. 


Let not thy mirth be ſo extravagant as 
to intoxicate thy mine, nor thy ſorrow ſo 
heavy as to depreſs thy heart. This world 
affordeth no good ſo tranſporting, nor in- 
fliteth any evil ſo ſevere, as ſhould raiſe 
thee far above, or ſink thee much beneath, 
the balance of moderation. 

Lo! yonde: ſtandeth the houſe of Joy. 
It is painted on the outſide, and looketh 
gay; thou mayeſt know it from the conti - 
nual noiſe of mirth and exultation that iſſuetk 
from it. 

The miſtreſs ſtandeth at the door, and 
calleth aloud to all that paſs by; ſhe ſing+ 
eth and ſhouteth, and laugheth without 
ceaſing. 

She inviteth them to go in and taſte the 
pleaſures of life, which ſhe telleth them 
are Fog where to be found but beneath her 
roof, | 3 

But enter not thou into her gate; neither 
aſſociate thyſelf with thoſe who frequent her 
hauſe. 224 

They call themſelves the ſons. of Joy; 
they laugh and ſcem delighted: but mad - 
neſs and folly are in all their doing. 

They are linked with miſchief hand in 
hand, and their ſteps lead down to evil, 
Dangers beſet them round about, and the 
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8 deſtruction yawneth beneath their 
feet. 


Look now on the other fide, and behold, 
in that vale, overſhadowed with trees, and 
hid from the fight of men, the habitation 
of Sorrow. 

Her boſom heaveth with ſighs, her 
mouth is filled with lamentation ; ſhe de- 
lighteth to dwell on the ſubject of human 
miſery. 

She looketh on the common accidents of 
life and weepeth; the weakneſs and wick- 
edncſs of man is the theme of her lips. 

All nature to her teemeth with evil, 
every object ſhe ſeeth is tinged with the 
gloom of her own mind, and the voice of 
complaint ſaddeneth her dwelling day and 
night. 

Tome not near her cell; her breath is 
contagious; ſhe will blaſt the fruits, and 
wither the flowers, that adorn and ſweeten 
the garden of hfe, | 

In avoiding the houſe of Joy, let not th 
feet betray thee to the borders of this diſ- 
mal manſion; but purſue with care the 
middle path, which ſhall lead thee by a 
gentle aſcent to the bower of Tranquillity. 

With her dwelleth Peace, with her 
dwelleth Safety and Contentment. She is 
chearful but not gay; ſhe is ſerious, but not 
grave; ſhe vieweth the joys and the ſor- 
rows of life with an equal and ſteady eye. 

From hence, as from an eminence, ſhalt 
thou behold the folly and the miſery of 
thoſe, who led by the gaiety of their hearts, 
take up their abode with the companions of 
Jollity and riotous Mirth : or infected with 
Gloomineſs and Melancholy, ſpend all their 
days in complaining of the woes and cala- 
mities of human life. 

Thou ſhalt view them both with pity, 
and the error of their ways ſhall keep thy 
feet from ſtraying. 


3. Ax ER. 


As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up 
trees, and deformeth the face of nature, 
or as an earthquake. in its convulſions 
overturneth whole cities; ſo the rage of 
an angry man throweth miſchief around 
him. Danger and deſtruction wait on his 
hand. 

But conſider, and forget not thine own 
wealeneſs; ſo ſhalt thou pardon the failings 
of others, 

Indulge not thyſelf in the paſſion of 
anger zit is whetting a {word to wound thine 
own breaſt, or murder thy fricnd. 

If thou beareſt {light provocations with 


* 
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patience, it ſhall be imputed unto the % 

wiſdom ; and if thou wipeſt them from ty 

SS thy heart ſhall not reprozch 
ee. 

Seeſt thou not that the angry man ld 
his underitanding ? Whilſt thou art yet 
thy ſenſes, let the wrath of another he x 
leſſon to thyſelf. 

Do nothing in a paſſion. Why wilt they 
put to ſea in-the violence of a ſtorm? 

If it be difficult to rule thine anger, ity 
wiſe to prevent it: avoid therefore all cc. 
caſions of falling into wrath ; or gun 
thyſelf againſt them whenever they occur, 

A fool is provoked with inſolent ſpeech. 
es, but a with man laugheth them to ſcor. 

Harbour not revenge in thy break, z 
will torment thy heart, and diſcolour it 
beſt inclinations. 

Be always more ready to forgive, tha 
to return an injury: he that watches for 
an opportunity of revenge, lieth in wat 
againſt himſelf, and draweth down miſchef 
on his own head. 


A mild anſwer to an angry man, like ws. tho! 
ter caſt upon the fire, abateth his heat; and 1 
from an enemy he ſhall become thy friend, ſwee 

Confider how few things are worthy d to | 
anger, and thou wilt wonder that any but lon: 

fools ſhould be wrath. , 1 

In folly or weakneſs it always beginnen 
but remember, and be well aſſured, it ſcl- dried 
dom concludeth without repentance. exha 

On the heels of folly treadeth ſhame; a Ir 
the back of anger ſtandeth remorſe. oy 

orr 
4. PiTY. Br 

As bloſſoms and flowers are ſtrewed uy- ber c 
on earth by the hand of ſpring, as the nan 
kindneſs of ſummer produceth in perfec- Ind! 
tion the bounties of harveſt; ſo the imils t re! 
of pity ſhed bleſſings on the children d., 7 
misfortune. ne I 

He who pitieth another, recommend: By? gar 
himſelf; but he who is without compaſi WW I. 
deſerveth it not. wo 

The butcher relenteth not at the bleat ber he 
ing of the lamb; neither is the heart of de Uh 
cruel moved with diſtreſs. | ey 

But the tears of the compaſſionate 3 m! 

ſweeter than dew drops falling from rod 2 
on the boſom of the ſpring. we 

Shut not thine ear therefore againſt tf dy he 
cries of the poor; neither harden tu * 
heart againſt the calamities of the e. 
cent. 

When, the fatherleſs call upon thee, ud G 
the widow's heart is ſunk, and ſhe impW = 


ech thy afliſtance with tears of nn 
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ey her afidtion, and extend thy hand to 
thoſe who have none to help them. 


When thou ſeeſt the naked wanderer of 
1 the ſtreet, ſhiveripg with cold, and deſti- 


tute of habitation ; let bounty open thine 


heart, let the wings of charity ſhelter him 
from death, that thine own ſoul may 
hve. | 
Whilſt the poor man groaneth on the 
bed of ſickneſs, whilſt the unfortunate lan- 
guich in the horrors of a dungeon, or the 
hoary head of age lifts up a feeble eye.to 
tice for pity; O how canſt thou riot in 
{uperſluous enjoy ments, regardleſs of their 
wants, unfeeling of their woes! 
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5. Desti and Love. 


Beware, young man, beware of the al- 
Jurements of wantonneſs, and let not the 
harlot tempt thee to exceſs in her de- 
lights. 
be madneſs of deſire ſhall defeat its 
own purſuits; from the blindneſs of its rage 
thou ſhalt ruſh upon deſtruction. 

Therefore give not up thy heart to her 
ſweet enticements, neither ſuffer thy ſoul 
to be enſlaved by her enchanung delu- 
lions. 

The fountain of health, which muſt ſup- 
ply the ſtream of pleaſure, ſhall quickly be 
dried up, and every ſpring of joy ſhall be 
exhauſted. 

In the prime of thy life old age ſhall 
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7 overtake thee; thy ſun ſhall decline in the 
morning of thy days. 
Bet when virtue and modeſty enlighten 
4 her charms, the luſtre of a beautiful wo- 
s the man is 1 than the ſtars of heaven, 
bet and the influence of her power it is in vain 


to reſiſt. 

The whiteneſs of her boſom tranſcendeth 
the li'y ; her ſmile is more delicious than 
a garden of roſes, 

The innocence of her eye 1s like that of 


her heart. 

The kiſſes of her mouth are ſweeter than 
honey; the perfumes of Arabia breathe 
rom her lips. | 
ut not thy boſom to the tenderneſs of 
ove; the purity of its flame ſhall enoble 
iy heart, and ſoften it to receive the fair- 
« impreſſions, 


WOM AN. 


Gire ear, fair daughter of love, to the 
ltruftions of prudence, and let the pre- 
pts of truth ink deep in thy heart, ſo 


the turtle; ſimplicity and truth dwell in . 


* 
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ſhall the charms of thy mind add luſtre to 
the elegance of thy form; and thy beauty, 
like the roſe it reſembleth, ſhalt retain its 
ſweetneſs when its bloom is withered, 

In the ſpring of thy youth, in the morn- 
ing of thy days, when the eyes of men gaze 
on thee with delight, and nature whiſpereth 
in thine ear the meaning of their looks: 
ah! hear with caution their ſeducing words; 
guard well thy heart, nor liften to their ſoft 
perſuafions. 

Remember that thou art made man's 
reaſonable companion, not the ſlave of his 
paſſion ; the end of thy being is not merely 
to gratify his looſe defire, but to aſũſt him 


in the toils of life, to ſooth him with 40 


tenderneſs, and recompence his care 
ſoft endearments. 

Who is the that winneth the heart of 
man, that fubdueth him to love, and 
reigneth in his breaſt ? 

o! yonder ſhe walketh in maiden 
ſweetneſs, with innocence in her mind, and 
modeſty on her cheek. 

Her hand ſeeketh employment, her foot 
delighteth not in gadding abroad. . 

She is cloathec with nearneſs, ſhe is fed 
with temperance; humility and meekneſs 
are as a crown of glory circling her head. 
On her tongue dwelleth muſic, the ſweet- 
neſs of honey floweth from her lips. 

Decency is in all her words, in her an- 
ſwers are mildneſs and truth. 

Submiſſion and obedience are the leſſons 
of her life, and peace and happineſs are her 
reward. 

Before her ſteps walketh prudence, and 
virtue attendeth at her right hand. . 
Her eye ſpeaketh ſoftneſs and love; but 
diſcretion with a ſcepter fitteth on her 

brow. | 

The tongue of the licentious is dumb in 
her preſence, the awe of her virtue keep- 


eth him ſilent. 

When ſcandal is buſy, and the fame of 
her neighbour 1s tote from tongue to 
tongue: if charity and good nature open 
not her mouth, the finger of ſilence reſteth 
on her lip. 1. 

Her breaſt is the manſion of 
and therefore ſhe ſuſpecteth no evil in 
Others. | 
Happy were the man that ſh make 
her his wife: happy the child that ſhall. call 
her mother a 


She preſideth in the houſe, and there is 


peace; ihe commandeth with judgment, 


and is obeyed. 
3 the morning, ſhe conſiders 
her 


175 
affairs, and . to every one 

their proper buſineſs. | 

I be care of her family is her whole de- 

light, to that alone the applieth her ſtudy; 

and elegance with frugality is ſeen in her 

manſions, | | 

The prudence of her management 1s an 
honour to her huſband, and he heareth her 
Praiſe with a ſecret delight. 

She informeth the minds of her children 
with wiſdom: ſhe faſhioneth their manners 
from the example of her own goodneſs. 

The word of her mouth is the law of 
their youth, the motion of her eye com- 
mandeth their obedience. 

She ſpeaketh, and her ſervants fly; ſhe 

inteth, and the thing is done: for the 

aw of love is in their hearts, and her kind - 
neſs addeth wings to their feet. 

In proſperity ſhe is not puffed up; in 
adverſity ſhe healeth the wounds of fortune 
with patience. | 

The troubles of her huſband are allevi- 
ated, by her counſels, and ſweetened by her 
endearments: he putteth his heart in her 
boſom, and receiveth comfort. 

Happy is the man that hath made her 
0% wang happy the child that calleth her 
mother. 


% 


CONSANGUINITY, er NaTuRAL 


RELAT1O%sS, 


1. HusBanD. 


Take unto thyſelf a wife, and obey the 
ordinance of God; take unto thyſelf a 
wife, and become a faithful member of 
ſociety. K 
But examine with care, and fix not ſud- 
denly. On thy preſent choice depends thy 
future happineſs. | 

If much of her time is deſtroyed in dreſs 

and adornments; if ſbe is enamoured with 
her own beauty, and delighteth in her own 

raiſe ; if ſhe laugheth much, and talketh 
oud ; if her foot abideth not in her father's 
houſe, and her eyes with boldneſs rove on 
the faces of men: though her beauty were 
as the ſun in the firmament of heaven, turn 
thy face from her charms, turn thy feet 
from her paths, and ſuffer not thy ſoul to 
be enſuared by the allurements of imagi- 
nation. | 
— But when thou findeſt ſenſibility of heart, 
Jomed with ſoftneſs of manners; an ac- 
compliſhed mind, with a form agreeable to 
thy fancy; take her home to thy houſe; 


* & 
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ſhe is worthy to be thy friend, thy eomgy 
nion in life, the wife of thy boſom, 

O cheriſh her as a as ſent thee frag 
heaven. Let the kindneſs of thy be 
viour endear thee to her heart, 

She is the miſtreſs of thy houſe; tres 
her therefore with reſpeR, that thy ſerrm 
may obey her. 

Oppoſe not her inclination without cauſe; 
ſhe is the partner of thy cares, make he 
alſo the companion of thy pleaſures, 

Reprove her faults with gentleneſs ; ex 
not her obedience with rigour, 

Truſt thy ſecrets in her breaſt; he 
counſels are fincere, thou ſhalt not be de- 
ceived. | 

Be faithful to her bed; for ſhe is the 27 
mother of thy children. | 

When pain and ſickneſs aſſault her, la 
thy tenderneſs ſooth her affliction: a lock 
from thee of pity and love ſhall alleviat 
her grief, or mitigate her pain, and be df 
more avail than ten phyſicians. | 

Conſider the tenderneſs of her ſex, the 
delicacy of her frame; and be not ſevereu 
her weakneſs, but remember thine om 
imperfections. 


2. FATHER. 


Conſider thou, who art a t, the in- 
portance of thy truſt: the being thou hal 
produced, it is thy duty to ſupport. 

Upon thee alſo it dependeth, whether 
the child of thy boſom ſhall be a bleſſing o 
a curſe to thyſelf; an uſeful or a worthlel 
member to the community. 

Prepare him early with inſtruction, and 


ſeaſon his mind with the maxims of truth. owar 
Watch the bent of his inclination, u P"'" 
him right in his youth, and let no evil h. bor 
bit gain ſtrength with his years. 50 f 
So ſhall he riſe like a cedar on tt we 
meuntains; his head ſhall be ſeen abet e. 
the trees of the foreſt, | = A 
A wicked ſon is a reproach to his father; 
but he that doth right is an honour to b y 
grey hairs. | | + 
The oil is thine own, let it not want cdl - f 
tivation; the ſeed which thou ſoweſt, ttt wy 
alſo ſhalt thou reap. _ 
reach him obedience, and he ſhall bleb 1h t 
thee; teach him modeſty and he ſhall .“ 
be aſhamed. | - 
Teach him - gratitude, and he ſhall r: — 
ceive benefits; teach him charity and x —_ 
mall gain love. 1 Une 
I'cach him temperance and he or lth 


MORAL AND 
F-1lth; teach him prudence, and fortune 
mall atterd him. 

Teach him juſtice, and he ſhall be ho- 
noured by the world ; teach him ſincerity, 
aud his own heart ſhall not reproach him. 

Teach him dili gence, and his wealth ſhall 
iacreaſe; teach him benevolence, and his 


mind ſhall be exalted. j 
Teach him ſcience, and his life ſhall be 


uſ-ful; teach him religion, and his death 
ſuall be happy. 


3. Son. 


From the creatures of God let man'learn 
dom, and apply to himſelf the inſtruc- 
ion they give. | 

Go to the deſert, my ſon; obſerve the 
oung ſtork of the wilderneſs; let him 
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„ la peak to thy heart; he beareth on his win 
boot is aged ſire, he lodgeth him with ſafety, 
ted :d ſupplieth him with food. 

The piety of a chi!d is ſweeter than the 
„ iicenſe of Perſia offered to the ſun; yea 
„re delicious than odours wafted from a 
"AY eld of Arabian ſpices by the weſtern 


ges. 

Be grateful then to thy father, for he 
we thee life; and to thy mother, for ſhe 
ullained thee. 

Hear the words of his mouth, for they 
re ſpoken for thy good; give ear to his 
dmonition, for it proceedeth from love. 

He hath watched for thy welfare, he hath 
died for thy eaſe: do honour therefore to 
's age, and let not his grey hairs be treat- 


d with irreverence. 


| and Forget not thy helpleſs infancy, nor the 
my owardneſs of thy youth, and indulge the 
o, {a WT irmities of thy aged parents; afliſt and 
il by: pport them in the decline of life. 

do ſhall their hoary heads go down to the 
ne ave in pH and — 12 in 

rerence of thy example, repay thy 
_— ety with filial love, l * 
* 4. Borns. 

Ye are the children of one father, 
it col- ec for by his care; and the breaſt of one 
„ nber hath given you ſack, 

Let the bonds of affection, therefore, 
dieß de thee with thy brothers, that peace 
11 oof + happineſs may dwell in thy father's 

tle. | 
all re and when ye ſeparate in the world, re- 
ind bt mber the relation that bindeth you to 

e and unity; and prefer not a ſtranger 
Une tine own blood. | 
_ If thy brother is in adverſity, aſſiſt him; 

| tay iter is in trouble, forſake her not. 


REE1G1OUS. "uy 
So ſhall the fortunes of thy father col - 
tribute to the ſupport of his whole rage; 


and his care be continued to you all in 
your love to each other. | } * 


Dir. 


1. Wist and Toxorant, 


The giſts of the underſtanding are the 
treaſures of God; and he appointeth to 
every one his portion, in what meaſure 
ſeemeth good unto himſelf. | 

Hath he endued thee with wiſdom ? hath 
he enlightened thy mind with the know. 
ledge of truth? Communicate it to the 1g - 
norant, for their inſtruction; communicate 
it to the wiſe, for thine own improve- 
ment. - f 

True wiſdom is leſs preſuming than folly. 
The wiſe man doubteth often, and chang - 
eth his mind; the fool is obſtinate, and 
doubteth not; he knoweth all things but 
his own ignorance. 

The pride of emptineſs is an abomina- 
tion; and to talk much is the fooliſhneſs of 
folly. Nevertheleſs, it is the part of wiſ- 
dom to bear with patience their imperti- 
nence, and to pity their abſurdity. 

Yet be not puffed up with thine own 
conceit, neither boaſt of ſuperior under- 
ſtanding; the cleareſt human knowledge 
is but blindneſs and folly. a 

The wiſe man feeleth his imperfections, 
and is humbled; he laboureth in vain for 
his own approbation: but the fool peepeth 
in the ſhallow ſtream of his own mind, and 
is pleaſed with the pebbles which he ſees 
at the bottom : he bringeth them up and 
ſheweth them as pearls; and with the ap- 
plauſe of his brethren delighteth he him - 
ſelf. | | 

He boaſteth attainments in things that 
are of no worth; but where it is a ſhame 
to be ignorant, there he hath no under - 
ſtanding. | 

Even in the paths of wiſdom he toileth' 
after folly; and ſhame and diſappointment 
are the reward of his labour. ” 

But the wiſe man cultivates his mid with 
knowledge: the improvement of arts is his 
delight, and their utility -to the public 
crowneth him with honour. {-_ - 94 

Nevertheleſs the attainment of virtue he 
accounteth as the higheſt learning; and 

the ſcience of happineſs is the ftudy of his 
Ii | TIFF ; 
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PROVIDENCE; or the accilerial 
rences in M x. 
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2. Rich and Poor. 


The man to whom God hath given rich- 
es, and bleſſed with a mind to employ them 
aright, 1s pecuharly favoured, and highly 
diſtinguiſhed. + 

. He looketh on his wealth with pleaſure, 
3 it affordeth him the means to do 

ood. 
b He ſeeketh out objects of compaſſion: he 
ee into their wants; he relieveth with 
judgment, and without oſtentation, 

e aſſiſteth and rewardeth merit: he en- 
courageth ingenuity, and liberally pro- 
moteth every uſeful deſign. 

He carrieth on great-works ; his country 
15 enriched, and the labourer is employed ; 
he formeth new ſchemes and the arts re- 
ceive improvement. 

He conſidereth the ſuperfluities of his 
table as belonging to the poor of his neigh» 
bourhood, and he defraudeth them not. 

The benevolence of his mind is not 
checked by his fortune; he rejoiceth there- 
fore in riches, and his joy is blameleſs. 

But woe unto him that heapeth up wealth 
in abundance,. and rejoiceth alone in the 
poſſeſſion thereof: 

That grindeth the face of the poor, and 
conſidereth not the ſweat of their brows. 

He thriveth on oppreſſion without feel- 
ing; the ruin of his — diſturbeth him 
not. 

The tears of che orphan he drinketh as 
milk ; the cries of the widow are muſic to 
his car. 

His heart is hardened with the love of 
wealth; no grief nor diſtreſs can make 
„ upon it. 

ut the curſe of iniquity purſueth him: 
he liveth in continual fear; the anxiety of 
his mind, and the rapacious deſires of his 
own ſoul, take vengeance upon him for the 
calamities he has brought upon others. 

O what are the miſeries of poverty, in 
compariſon with the gnawings of this 
man's heart. 

Let the poor man comfort himſelf, yea, 
xej vice; for he hath many reaſons. 

. He fitteth down to his morſel in peace; 
his table is not crowded with flatterers and 
derourers. ' 

He 1s not embarrailed with a train of 
dependants, nor teaſed with the clamours 
of ſolicitation, : 

Debarred from the dainties of the rich, 
he eſcapeth alſo their diſeaſes, 

The bread that he eateth, is it not ſweet 
to lus taſte? the water he drinketh, is it 
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not pleaſant to his thirſt? yea, far muy 
delicious than the richeſt draughts of d 
luxurious. 
His labour preſerveth his health, al 
pracureth him a repoſe, to which de 
downy bed of ſloth is a ſtranger, 
He limiteth his deſires with humility, a 
the calm of contentment is ſweeter to hy 
ſoul than all the acquirements of health and 
grandeur. | 
Let not the rich therefore preſume 
his riches, nor the poor in his poverty 
yield to his deſpondence; for the provi. 
— of God diſpenſeth happineſs to then bin 
t 


3. MasTERS and SERVANTS. 


Repine not, O man, at the ſtate af cer 
ſervitude: it is the appointment of God, mei 
and hath many advantages; it removeth the 
thee from the cares and ſolicitudes of life, 

The honour of a ſervant is his fidelity; wit 
his higheſt virtues are ſubmiſſion and che. ceiv 
dience. 

Be patient therefore under the reprook the 
of thy maſter; and when he rebuketh the: his | 
anſwer not again. The filence of thy teig 
nation ſhall not be forgotten. lich 

Be ſtudious of his intereſts, be diligent a emu 
his affairs, and faithful to the truſt which cxal 
he repoſeth in thee. 

Thy time and thy labour belong unn 
him. Defraud him not thereof, for he pay- who 
eth thee for them. 

And thou who art a maſter, be juſt u ill i 
thy ſervant, if thou expecteth from lin rewa 
fidelity; and reaſonable in thy command, 
if thou expecteſt a ready obedience, . ſtron 

The ſpirit of a man is in him; ſevetij i ence, 
and rigour may create fear, but can net poop 
command his love. | 

Mix kindneſs with reproof, and rea/a 
with authority: ſo thy admonitiou wiſdo 
take place in his heart, and his duty (ha labou 
become his pleaſure. conſil 

He ſhall ſerve thee faithfully from tit 
motive of gratitude; he ſhall obey de ciple; 
chearfully from the principle of love: 1 cfcn, 
fail not thou, in return, to give his Wk 


gence and fidelity their proper reward. his © 


4 MacisTRATES and SUBJECTS. 


O thou, favourite of heaven, whom ® His 
ſons of men, thy equals, have agreed a fart 
raiſe to ſovereign power, and ſet as 2 f 
over themſelves; conſider the ends aud enjoy. 
portance of their truſt, far more dun t 
dignity and height of thy ſtation. breaſt 

hou art cloathed in purple, aud fa beir 


on 2 throne: the crown of majeſty inveſteth 
thy temples; the ſceptre of power is placed 
in thy hand: but not for thyſelf were theſe 
ecſigns given; not meant for thine own, but 
the good of thy kingdom. : 
Ihe glory of a king is the welfare of his 
people; his power and dominion reſteth on 
the hearts of his ſabjeRs. . 
The mind of a great prince is exalted 
with the grandeur of his ſituation: he re- 
yolreth high things, and ſearcheth for buſi- 
nes worthy of his power. _ : 
He calleth together the wiſe men of his 
kingdom, he conſulteth amongſt them wuh 
freedom, and heareth the opinions of them 


all. 
He looketh among his people with diſ- 


of cernment; he diſcovereth the abilities of 
0, men, and employeth them according to 
en their merits. 

fe [lis magiſtrates are juſt, his miniſters are 
ty; wiſe, and the favourite of his boſom de- 
be- ceiveth him not. 

He ſmileth on the arts, and they flouriſh; 
90h the ſciences improve beneath the culture of 
thet hi; hand. 

g Vith the learned and ingenious he de- 

lighteth himſelf; he kindleth in their breaſts 
nt u emulation, and the glory of his kingdom is 
duch cxalted by their labours. 

The ſpirit of the merchant who extend- 
unto eth nis commerce; the {kill of the farmer, 


9 10 enricheth his lands; the ingenuity of 
the artiſt, the improvement of the ſcholar; 


& ty all tzzte he honoureth with his favour, or 
1 rewardeth with his bounty. 
and, He planteth new colonies, he buildeth 


ſtrong ſhips, he openeth rivers for conveni- 
ence, he formeth harbours for ſafety; his 
people abound in riches, and the ſtrength 
of nis kingdom encreaſeth, | 

He frameth his flatutes with equity and 
wiſdom; his ſubjects enjoy the fruits of their 
labour, in ſecurity; and their happineſs 
conſiſts in the obſervance of the law. 

He foundeth his judgments on the prin- 
ciples of mercy ; but in the puniſhment of 
ottenders he is ſtrict and impartial, 

His ears are open to the complaints of 
bis ſubjects; he reſtraineth the hand of 
their oppreſſors, and delivereth them from 


ert their tyranny, | 

om His people therefore look up to him as 
eed 1 n father, with reverence and love: they 
a" conader him as the guardian of all they 
du enjoy. 

un 


Their affection unto him begetteth in his 
breaſt a love of the public; the ſecurity of 
deir happineſs is the object of his care. 

No murmurs againſt him ariſe in their 
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hearts: the machinations of his enemies 
endanger not his ſtate. x84 
His ſubjects are faithful, and firm in his 


- cauſe; they ſtand in his defence as a wall | 


of braſs ; the army of a tyrant flieth before 
them as chaff before the wind, | 

Security and peace bleſs the dwellings of 
his people; glory and ſtrength encircle his 
throne tor ever, oye 


The SOCIAL DUTIES... 


1. BENEVOLENCE. 


When thou conſidereſt thy wants, when 
thou beholdeſt thy imperfections, acknow- 
ledge his goodneſs, O ſon of humanity ! 
who honoured thee with reaſon, endued thee 
with ſpeech, and placed thee in ſociety, to 
receive and confer reciprocal helps and 
mutual obligations. 

Thy food, thy cloathing, thy conveni - 
ence of habitation; thy protection from the 
injuries, thy enjoyments of the comforts 
and the pleaſures of life: all theſe thou 
oweſt to the afliſtance of others, and couldſt 
not enjoy but in the bands of ſociety. 

It is thy duty therefore to be a friend to 
mankind, as it is thy intereſt that man 
ſhould be friendly to thee. 

As the roſe breatheth ſweetneſs from its 
own nature, ſo the heart of a benevolent 
man produceth good works. 

He enjoyeth the eaſe and tranquillity of 
his own breaſt, and rejoiceth in the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of his neighbour. 

He opene:h not his ear unto ſlander: the 
faults and the failings of men give a pain 
to his heart, | 

His deſire is to do good, and he ſearch- 
eth out the occaſions thereof; in removing 
the oppreſſions of another he relieveth him- 
ſelf. | 

From the largeneſs of his mind, he 
comprehendeth in his wiſhes the happineſs 
of all men: and from the generoſity; of aig 
heart, he. endeavoureth to promote it. 


2. JusT1CE. Fo | 

The peace of. ſociety dependeth on 
juſtice; the happineſs of individuals, on 
the ſafe enjoyment of all their poſſeſ- 


ſions. | 

Keep the deſires of thy heart, therefore, 
within the bounds of moderation: let the 
hand of juſtice lead them aright. - 

Caft not an evil eye on the goods of thy 
neighbour ; let whatever is his property 
be ſacred from thy touch. 

Let no temptation allure thee, nor any 


N 3 pro- 
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provocation excite thee, to lift up thy hand 
to the hazard of his life. a 

Defame him not in his character; bear 
no falſe witneſs againſt him, 

Corrupt not his ſervant to cheat or for- 
ſake him; and the wife of his boſom, O 
tempt not to ſin. 

It will be a grief to his heart, which thou 
canſt not relieve; an injury to his life, 
which no reparation can atone for, 

In thy dealings with men be impartial 
and juſt; and do unto them as thou wouldit 
they ſhould do unto thee. 

Be faithful to thy truſt, and deceive not 
the man who relieth upon thee; be aſſured 
it is leſs evil in the ſight of God to ſteal, 
than to betray. | 

Oppreſs not the „and defraud not 

of his hire the — man. 
When thou ſelleſt for gain, hear the 
whiſperings of conſcience, and be ſatisſied 
with moderation; nor from the ignorance 
of the buyer make any advantage. 

Pay the debts which thou oweſt, for he 
who gave thee credit, relied upon thine 
honour: and to with-hold from him his 
due, is both mean and unjuſt. 

Finally, O ſon of ſociety ! examine thy 
heart, call remembrance to thy aid ; and if 
in any of theſe things thou findeſt thou haſt 
tranſgreſſed, take ſorrow and ſhame to 
thyſelf, and make ſpeedy reparation to the 
utmoſt of thy power. 


3. CHARITY. 


Happy is the man who hath ſown in 
his breaſt the ſeeds of benevolence; the 
produce thereof ſhall be charity and love. 

From the fountain of his heart ſhall riſe 
rivers of goodneſs; and the ſtreams ſhall 
overflow for the benefit of mankind. | 

He afliſteth the poor in their trouble; 
he rejoiceth in furthering the proſperity of 
all men. 

He cenſureth not his neighbour, he be- 
lieveth not the tales of envy and malevo- 
lence, neither repeateth he their ſlanders. 

He forgiveth the injuries of men, he 
wipeth them from his remembrance; re- 
venge and malice have no place in his 
heart, 
For evil he returneth not evil; he hateth 
not even his enemies, but requiteth their 
injuſtice with friendly admonition. 

The griefs and anxieties of men excite 
his compaſſion; he endeavoureth to. alle- 
viate the weight of their misfortunes, and 
= pleaſure of ſucceſs rewardeth his la- 
42 1 | 
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He calmeth the fury, he healeth ty 
quarrels of angry men, and preventeth ty 
miſchiefs of alt. and animoſity, 

He promoteth in his neighbourkool 
peace and good will, and his name is re, 
peated with praiſe and benedictions. 


4. GRATITUDE. | 

As the branches of a tree return their 
ſap to the root from whence it aroſe; as 
river poureth his ſtreams to the ſea, where 
his ſpring was ſupplied ; ſo the heart of x 
grateful man delighteth in returning a be- 
nefit received. 

He acknowledgeth his obligations with 
chearfulneſs; he looketh on his benefaQor 
with love and eſteem. 

And if to return it be not in his power, 
he nouriſheth the memory of it in his breat 
with kindneſs, he forgetteth it not all the 
days of his life. 

The hand of the generous man is like 
the clouds of heaven, which drop upon the 
earth, fruits, herbage, and flowers: but 
the heart of the ungrateful is like a deſen 
of ſand, which ſwalloweth with greedineſ 
the ſhowers that fall, and burieth them in 
its boſon, and produceth nothin 

Envy not thy benefactor, neither firive 
to conceal the benefit he hath conferred; 
for though the act of generoſity com- 
mandeth admiration ; yet the humility of 
gratitude toucheth the heart, and is ami- 
able in the ſight buth of God and man. 

But receive not a favour from the hands 
of the proud: to the (clfiſh, and avariciow 
have no obligation: the vanity of pride 
ſhall expoſe thee to ſhame, the 
of avarice ſhall never be ſatisfied. 


5. SINCERITY», 

O thou who art enamoured with the 
beauties of Truth, and baſt fixed thy heart 
on the ſimplicity of her charms, hold fat 
thy fidelity unto her, and forſake her not; 
the conſtancy of thy virtue ſhall crown 
thee with honour. Ws 

The tongue of the ſincere is rooted in li 
heart: hypocriſy and deceit have no place 
in his words. - . 

He hluſheth at falſehood, and is con- 
founded: but in ſpeaking the truth he hat) 
a ſteady eye, | "IL 

He ſupporteth as a man the dignity of 
his character; to the arts of hypocni) 
he ſcorneth to ſtoop. | 

He is conſiſtent with himſelf; he is nere 
embarraſſed ; he hath courage enough i 
truth, but to lie he is afraid, be 


He is far above the meanneſs of diſſimu- 
ation; the words of his mouth are the 
thoughts of his heart. 

Yet with prudence and caution he open- 
ech his lips; he ſtudieth what is right, and 
ſpeaketh with diſcretion. 

He adviſeth with friendſhip, he reproveth 


with freedom: and whatſoever he promiſ- 
en eth ſhall ſurely be performed. 
2 But the heart of the hypocrite is hid in 
Te his breaft; he maſketh his words in the 
Fl ſemdlance of truth, while the buſineſs of 
X- bis life is only to deceive. 
He laugheth in ſorrow, he weepeth in 
ith joy; and the words of his mouth have no 
tor interpretation. . 


He worketh in the dark as a mole, and 
fancieth he is ſafe ; but he blundereth into 
light, and is betrayed and expoſed, with his 
dirt on his head. 

He paſſeth his days with perpetual con- 


ike ſtraint; his tongue and his heart are for 

the ever at variance. 

but He laboureth for the character of a 

(rt righteous man; and huggeth himſelf in 

iels the thoughts of his cunning. 

110 O fool, fool ! the pains which thou takeſt 
to hide what thou art, are more than would 

ive make thee what thou wouldſt ſeem; and 

ed; the children of wiſdom ſhall mock at thy 

m- 


cunning, when, in the midſt of ſecurity, thy 
of diſzuiſe is ſtripped 
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off, and the finger of 
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of his th; who ſmiteth with- his arm, 
and ſink into nothing. 

« O reverence the Majeſty of the Om- 
« nipotent ; and tempt not his anger, leſt 
thou be deſtroyed !”? 

The providence of God is over all his 
works; he ruleth and directeth with infinite 
wiſdom. ; | 


_ He hath inſtituted laws for the 

ment of the world; he hath wouderfully 
varied them in his beings ; and each, by his 
nature, conformeth to his will. 

In the depths of his mind he revolveth 
all knowledge; the ſecrets of futurity lie 

n before him. 

The thoughts of thy heart are naked to 
his view; he knoweth thy determinations 
before they are made. | 

With reſpe& to his preſcience, there is 
nothing contingent; with reſpe& to his 
providence there is . accidental. 

Wonderful he is in all his ways; his 
counſels are inſcrutable ; the manner of his 
knowledge tranſcendeth thy * 

4 Pay therefore to his wiſdom all honour 
« and veneration; and bow down thyſelf 
in humble and ſubmiſſive obedience to 
« his ſupreme direction.“ 

The Lord is gracious and beneficent ; he 
hath created the world in mercy and love. 

His goodneſs is conſpicuous in all his 
works; he 1s the fountain of excellence, 


mi- derifion ſhall point thee to ſcorn. the centre of perfection. | 
1 Fo The IM of his hand — — 
; d g neſs, and all their enjoyments {| 
005 RELIGION. is praiſe; he clotheth them with beauty, 
ide There is but one God, the author, the he ſupporteth them with food, he preſerv- 
neſs creator, the governor of the world, al- eth them with pleaſure from generation to 
mighty, eternal, and incomprehenſible. neration. | 
The ſun is not God, though his nobleſt If we lift up our eyes to the heavens, 
image, He enliveneth the world with his his glory ſhineth forth; if we caſt them 
the brightneſs, his warmth giveth life to the down upon the earth; it is full of his good- 
cart products of the earth; admire him as the neſs; the hills and the vallies rejoice and 
fal creature, the inſtrument of God; but wor- ling; fields, rivers, and woods reſound his 
0t; ſhip him not. praiſe. | n 
ban To the One who is ſupreme, moſt wiſe But thee, O man, he hath diſtinguiſhed 
| and beneficent, and to him alone, _— with peculiar favour; and _exalted th 
| his worſhip, adoration, thankſgiving, tation above all creatures. 5 
ace praiſe ! He bath endued thee with reaſon, to 


Who hath ſtretched forth the heavens 
with his hand, who hath deſcribed with his 
knger the courſes of the ſtars. | 

Who ſetteth bounds to the ocean, that it 
cannot paſs; and faith unto the ſtormy 
winds, Be (till. 

Who ſhaketh the earth, and the nations 
tremble; who darteth his lightnings, and 
the wicked are diſmayed. 

Who calleth forth worlds by the word 


maintain thy dominion : he hath-6tred thee 


with language, to * by ſociety; and 


exalted thy mind with the powers of medi- 
tation to contemplate and adore his inimi- 
table perfections. N 

And in the laws he hath ordained as = 
rule of thy life, ſo kindly bath he funed thy 
duty to thy nature, that obedience to his 
1 is happineſs to thyſel. 
TP pe his goodneſs with ſongs of 

4 thamk(- 
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« thankſgiving, and meditate in ſilence, on 
« the wonders of his love; let thy heart 
« overflow with gratitude and acknow- 
« ledgment; let the lauguage of thy lips 
« ſpeak praiſe and adoration; let the ac- 
6 oye of thy life ſhew thy love to his 
ec Jay,” 4 

'The Lord is juſt and righteous, and will 
judge the earth with equity and truth. 

th he eſtabliſhed his laws in goodneſs 
and mercy, and ſhall he not puniſh the 
tranſgreſſors thereof? 

O think not, bold man! hecauſe thy 
poniſhmevt is delayed, that the arm of the 

ord 1s weakened; ncither flatter thyſelf 
with hopes that he winketh at thy doings. 

His eye pierceth the ſecrets of every 
heart, and he rem-mbereth them for ever; 
he reſpecteth not the perſons or the ſtations 
of men, 

The high and the low, the rich and the 
| ou the wiſe and the igaorant, when the 

oul hath ſhaken off the c umbraus ſhackles 
of this mortal life, ſhall equally receive 
from the ſentrence of God a juſt and ever- 
laſting / retribution, according to their 
works, | 

Then ſhall the wicked tremble and be 
afraid; but the heart of the righteous ſhall 
rejoice in his judgments, 

40 fear the Lord, therefore, all the 
« days of thy life, and walk in the paths 
& which he hath opened before thee. Let 
« prudence admoniſh thee, let temperance 
« reſtrain, let juſtice guide thy hand, bene- 
« volence warm thy heart, and gratitude 
« to heaven inſpire thee with devotion. 
* Theſe ſhall give thee happineſs in thy 
« preſent ſtate, and bring thee to the man- 
« ftons of eternal felicity, in the paradiſe 
« of God.“ 

This is the true Ecoxony of Human 


LIFE. 
— — —— 
ECONOMY of HUMAN LIFE. 


Part IT. Man confidered in the general— 
Confidered in regard to his infirmities and 
their effets—T he advantages he may ac- 

| guire over his fellow creatures — Natural 

accidents, | | 


MAN confidered in the General. 


i. Of the Human FRAME and 
STRUCTURE. 


Weak and ignorant as thou art, O man 
humble as thou oughteſt to be, O child of 


Dd 
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over all, and of his own breath did be 


deſcend to evil or meanneſs. 


furnace before he can make his pores 


the duſt! wouldſt thou raiſe thy 
to infinite wiſdom ? wouldſt thou Fay 
nipotence diſplayed before thee ? contey, 

te thine own frame. 

Fearfully and wonderfully art thou mate 
praiſe therefore thy Creator with awe, u 
rcjoice before him with reverence, 

Wherefore of all creatures art thou or 
erect, but that thou ſhouldſt behold ky 
works ! wherefore art thou to behold, by 
that thou mayit admire them! wherefor 
to admire, but that thou mayſt adoxe they 
and thy Creator! 

Wherefore is conſciouſneſs repoſed i 
thee alone? and whence is it derived u 
thee ? : 

It is not in fleſh to think; it is not i 
bones to reaſon. The lion knoweth nat 
that worms ſhall eat him; the ox perceiy. 
eth not that he is ted for flaughter, 

Something is added to thee unlike u 
what thou beſt: ſomething 1nforms thy 
clay, higher than all that is the object d 
thy ſenſes. Behold, what is it ? 

Thy body remaineth perfect after 
it is fled, therefore it is no part of it; 
it is immaterial, therefore it is eternal: it 
is free to act, therefore it is accountable 
for its actions. 

Knoweth the aſs the uſe of food, becaule 
his tecth mow down the herbage? « 
ſtandeth the croc:dile ereQ although jus 
back-bone is as ſtraight as thane ? 

God formed thee as he had forme 
theſe: after them all wert thou created; 
ſuperiority and command were given thee 


communicate to thee thy principle af 
knowledge. 

Know tuyſelf then the pride of his eres. 
tion, the link uniting divinity and matter; 
behold a part of God himſelf within thee; 
remember thine own dignity, nor dare 0 


Who planted terror in the tail of the 
ſerpent ? who clothed the neck of the horie 
with thunder? even he who hath inſtructed 
thee to cruſh the one under thy feet, aul 
to tame the other to thy purpoſes. 


Of the Ust of the SENSES. 


Vaunt not of the body, becauſe it ws 
firſt formed; nor of thy brain, becauſe 
therein thy ſoul reſideth. Is not the male 
of the houſe more honourable than # 
walls. 5 

The ground. muſt be prepared beſoꝶ 
corn be planted ; the potter muſt build bp 


As the breath of Heaven ſayeth unto the 
ters of the deep, This way ſhall thy 
lows roll, and no other; thus high and 
o higher, ſhall they raiſe their fury; ſo 
: thy ſpirit, O man, actuate and direct 
by fleſh; fo let it repreſs its wildneſs. 

Thy ſoul is the monarch of thy frame; 
ger not its ſubjects to rebel againſt it. 
Thy body is as the globe of the earth, 
y bones the pillars that ſuſtain it on its 
(is, 

As the ocean giveth riſe to ſprings, 
hoſe waters return again into its boſom 
cough the rivers, ſo runneth thy life from 
by heart outwards, and ſo runneth it into 
; place again, 

Do not both t̃etain their courſe for ever? 
101d, the ſame God ordaineth them. 

l not thy noſe the channel to perfames? 
mouth the path to delicacies ? Vet know 
ou that perfumes long ſmelt become of- 


ey flatter, 
Are not thine eyes the centinels that 
aich for thee? yet how often are they 
ble io diſtinguiſh truth from error? 
keep try foul in moderation, teach th 
ric to be attentive to its good; ſo fh 
fe us miniſters be always open to the 
veyances of truth. 
June hand is it not a miracle? 1s there 
| tne creation aught hke unto it? where- 
ewas it given thee, but that thou might- 
etch it out to the aſſiſtance of thy 
ruler? - * 
Why of all things living art thou alone 
ade capable ot bluſting ? the world ſhall 
al thy ſhame upon thy face: therefore 
nothing ſhameful. 
tear aud diſmay, why rob they the 
uenance ot its ruddy ſplendor ? Avoid 
le and thou ſhalt know that fear is be- 
ith thee z. that diſmay. is unmanly. . 
Wicrefore to thee alone ſpeak ſhadows 
tne vitions of thy pillow? Reverence 
em; for know, that dreams are from 
2a. 
hou man alone canſt ſpeak, Wonder 
iny glorious prerogative; and pay to 
Mm who gave it thee a rational and wel- 
ne praite, teaching thy children wiſdom, 
rung the offspring of thy loins in 
V. | 
Tie SOUL of Man, its On and 
AFFECT1ONS, 


The bleſings, O man! of thy external 
. ae health, vigour, and proportion. 
e greateſt of theſe is health, 
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health is to the body, even that is honeſty 


live, that delicacies deſtroy the appetite parte 
thou with the ſons of Egypt, that every man 


examination; think not cor 


What 
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to the ſoul. X 
That thou haſt a ſoul, is of all knowledge 

the moſt certain, of all truths the moſt 

plain unto thee. Be meek, be grateful for 


it. Seek not to know it gra y: it bs 
inſcrutable. | 
Thinking, underſtanding, reaſoning, 


willing, call not theſe the foul! They are 
its actions, but they are not its eſſence. 

Raiſe it not too high, that thou be not 
deſpiſed. Be not thou like unto thoſe who 
fall by climbing; neither debaſe it to the 
ſenſe of brutes; nor be thou like unto the 
horſe and the mule, in whom there is no 
underſtanding. 

Search it by its faculties; know it by 
its virtues. They are more in number 
than the hairs of thy head; the ſtars of 
heaven are not to be counted with them. 

Think nat with Arabia, that one ſoul is 
d among all men; neither believe 


hath many: know, that as thy heart, ſo 
alſo thy ſoul is one. 

Doth not the {un harden the clay? doth 
it not alſo ſuften the wax? As it is one ſun 
that worketh both, even ſo it is one ſoul 
that willeth contraries. . : 

As the moon retaineth her nature 


darkneſs ſpread itſelf before her face as a 


curtain, fo the foul remaineth 
in the boſom of a fool. 

She is immortal; ſhe is unchangeable; 
ſhe is alike in all. Health calleth her forth 


perfect even 


to ſhew her lovelineſs, and application 


anointeth her with the oil of wiſdom. *, 

Although ihe ſhall live after thee, think 
not ſhe was born before thee. She was 
concreated with thy fleth, and formed with 
thy brain, 


Juſtice could not give her to thee exalted 


by virtues, nor mercy deliver her to thee 


deformed by vices. Theſe muſt be thine, 


and thou mult anſwer for them. 
Suppoſe not death can ſhield thee from 
ruption can hide 
thee from inquiry. He who formed theg 
of thou knoweſt not what, can he not raiſe 
thee to thou knoweſt not what again ? 
Perceiveth not the cock the hour of mid. 


night? Exalteth he not his voice, to tell 


thee it is morning ? Knoweth not the 
the footſteps of his maſter ? and flieth det 
the wounded goat unto the herb that heal- 


eth him? Yet when theſe die, their ſpirit 


returneth to the duſt : thine alone ſurviveth. 
Envy not to theſe their ſenſes, becauſe 
quicker than thine own,” Learn that the 
advantage 
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. - voy tage lieth not in poſſeſſing good 
ut in the knowin nar them. 


iel 

adſt thou the ear of a ſtag, or were 

thine eye as ſtrong and piercing as the 

eagle's; didſt thou equal che hounds in 
ſmell, or could the ape reſign to thee his 

taſte, or the tortoiſe her feeling; yet with- 

out reaſon, what would they avail thee ? 

Periſh not all theſe like their kindred ? 

Hath any one of them the gift of ſpeech ? 
oy any ſay unto thee, Therefore did I 

? | 
The lips of the wiſe are as the doors of 
a cabinet; no ſooner are they opened, but 
treaſures are poured out before thee. 

Like unto trees of gold arrangedin beds 
of filver, are wiſe ſentences uttered in due 
ſeaſon. - 

Canſt thou think too greatly of thy ſoul ? 
or can too much be ſaid in its praife? It 
4s the image of him who gave it. 

Remember thou its dignity for ever; 
Forget not how great a talent is committed 
'to thy charge. 

Whatſoever may do good may alſo do 
harm. Beware that thou direct her courſe 
to virtue. | 

Think not that thou canſt loſe her in the 
crowd ; ſuppoſe not that thou canſt bury 
her in thy cloſet. Action is her delight, 
and ſhe will not be withheld from it. 

Her motion is perpetual ; her attempts 
are univerſal ; her agility is not to be ſup- 
preſſed. Is it at the uttermoſt parts of 
the earth? ſhe will have it: Is it beyond 
the region of the ſtars, yet will her eye 
diſcover it. | 

Inquiry is her delight. As one who 
traverſeth the burning ſands in ſearch of 
water, ſo is the ſoul that ſeareheth after 
knowledge. 

Guard her, for ſhe is raſh; reſtrain her, 
For ſhe is irregular ; correct her, for ſhe is 
outrageous; more ſupple is ſhe than water, 
more flexible than wax, more yielding than 
air. Is there aught can bind her? | 
As a ſword in the hand of a madman, 
even ſo is the ſoul to him who wanteth 
diſcretion. 

The end of her ſearch is truth; her 
means to diſcover it are reaſon and expe- 
rience. But are not theſe weak, uncertain 
and fallacious ? How then ſhall ſhe attain 
unto it ? 

General opinion is no proof of truth, 
for the generality of men are ignorant. 

; Perceiveſt thou of thyſelf, the know- 
ledge of him who created thee, the ſenſe 
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ſtrive therefore to live as roy 


of the worſhip thou oweſt unto hin!» 
not theſe plain before thy face? And 
hold! what is there more that man neal 
to know ? | 


Of the Period and Usgs of Henn 
LIE. 


As the eye of morning to the 
the ſhade of evening to Ss owl, — 
to the bee, or as the carcaſe to the wl. 
ture; even ſuch is life unto the hear & 
man. 
Though bright, it dazzleth not; thou 
obſcure, it diſpleaſeth not; though (wee, 
it cloyeth not; though corrupt, it for- 
deth not; yet who is he that knowethy 
true value ? 

Learn to eſteem life as it ought; tha 
art thou near the pinnacle of wiſdom. 

Think not with the fool, that nothing 
is more valuable: nor believe with th 
pretended wiſe, that thou oughteſt to co 
temn it. Love it not for itſelf, but in 
the good it may be of to others. 

Gold cannot buy it for thee, neither 
mines of diamonds purchaſe back the ns 
ment thou haſt now loſt of it. Employ ti 
ſucceeding ones in virtue. 

Say not, that it were beſt not to hat 
been born; or if born, that it had |: 
beſt to die early: neither dare thou to ij 
of thy Creator, Where had been the 
that I had not exiſted? Good is in ! 
power; the want of is evil; aud 
the queſtion be juſt, lo! it condemns 
thee. 

Would the fiſh ſwallow the bait if 
knew the hook was hidden therein ? wi 
the lion enter the toils if he ſaw they wt 
prepared for him? ſo neither were the 
to periſh with this clay, would man wik 
live? neither would a merciful God u 
created him: know hence thou ſhalt! 
afterward. ; 

As the bird is incloſed in cage c 
he ſeeth it, yet teareth not his fleſh ag 
its ſides; ſo neither labour thou vai 
run from the ſtate thou art in; but 
it is allotted thee, and be content with 8 

Though its ways are uneven, ye! 
they not all painful. Accommodate 
ſelf to all; and where there is leaſt app 
ance of evil, ſuſpect the greateſt dang® 

When thy bed is ſtraw, thou fleepth 
ſecurity ; but when thou ſretcheth d 
on roſes, beware of the thorus. 


A death is better than an e 


telt, not as long as thou canſt. While 
Ve life is to others worth more than thy 
ah, it is thy duty to preſerve it. 
Complain not with the fool, with the 
ortneſs of thy time: remember that with 
by days, thy cares are ſhortened, 

Take from the period of thy life the 
(z!eſs parts of it, and what remaineth ? 
Ake off the = of _ — — 
cond in fancy of age, thy fleep, thy 
houghtleſs v thy Pas Fe of ſickneſs: 
ad even at the fulneſs of years, how few 
aſons bait thou truly numbered. 

He who gave thee life as a bleſſing, 
ortened it to make it more ſo. To what 
d would longer life have ſerved thee ? 
Viheſt thou to have had an opportunity 
more vices? As to the good, will not 
: who limited thy ſpan, be ſatisfied with 
be fruits of it? 

To what end, O child of forrow ! wouldſt 
ou live longer? to breathe, to eat, to ſee 
e world? All this thou haſt done often 
ready. Too frequent reperition, is it 
t tireſome ? or is it not ſuperfluous ? 
Wouldſt thou improve thy wiſdom and 
virtue? Alas! what art thou to know ? 
who is it that ſhall teach thee ? Bad! 
ou employeſt the little that thou haſt, 
re not, therefore, to complain that more 
Dot given tnee. ' 

Repine not at the want of knowledge; 
muit periſh with thee in the grave. 

neſt ere, thou ſhalt be wiſe — 
Say rot unto the crow, why numbereſt 
ou ſeven times the age of thy lord? or 


t if the fawn, why are thine eyes to ſee my 
? WC 5pring to an hundredth generations? 
ey r wete to be com with thee in the 
the ue of life? are they riotous? are they 
wid el? are they ungrateful ? Learn from 
od l m rather, that innocence of life and ſim- 
halt Pty of manners are the paths to a good 


age. 

anoweſt thou to employ life better than 
*: then leſs of it may ſuffice thee. 

lan who dares enſlave the world when 
knows he can enjoy his tyranny but a 
ment, what would he not aim at if he 
e immortal? x | 
-rcugh haſt thou of life, but thou re- 
ell it not: thou are not in want off it, 
man! but thou art prodigal: thou 
welt it lightly away, as if thou hadſt 
e inan enough; and yet thou repineſt 
an not gathered again unto thee ? 
mow that it is not abundance which 
ein rich, but economy. | | 
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The wiſe continueth to live from his 
firſt period; the fool is always beginning. 
Labour not after riches firſt, and think 
thou afterwards wilt enjoy them. He who 
negleQeth the preſent moment, throweth 
away all he hath, As the arrow paſſeth 
through the heart, while the warrior knew 
not that it was coming; ſo ſhall his life be 
taken away before he knoweth that he 
hath it. Rat 
What then is life, that man ſhould des 
fire it? what breathing, that he ſhould 
covet it ? | 
Is it not a ſcene of deluſion, a ſeries of 
miſadventures, a purſuit of evils linked on 
all ſides together? In the beginning it is 
ignorance, pain is in its middle, and its 


end 1s ſorrow. 
puſheth on another till 


As one wave 
both are involved in that behind them, even 
ſo ſucceedeth evil to evil in the life of man; 
the greater and the preſent ſwallow up the 
leſſer and the paſt. Our terrors are real 
evils; our expectations look forward into 
improbabilities. . 3 

ools, to dread as mortals, and to defire 
as if immortal ! ö 

What part of life is it that we would 
wiſh to remain with us? Is it youth? can 
we be in love with outrage, licentiouſneſs, 
and temerity? Is it age? then we are fond 
of infirmities, 

It is ſaid, grey hairs are revered, and in 
length of days is honour. Virtue can add 
reverence to the bloom of youth; and 
without it age plants more wrinkles in the 
ſoul than on the forehead. ' * 

Is age reſpected becauſe it hateth riot 
What juſtice is in this, when it is not 
that deſpiſeth ure, but pleaſure" 
def iſerh age. — | | 

be virtuous while thou art young, ſo 
ſhall thine age be honoured, | 4 


N 
F * 


MAN conſidered in regard to his Infir- 
mities, and their Effects. 
1. VANITY. _ 4 

Inconſtancy is powerful in the heart of 
man; intemperance ſwayeth it whithey it 
will; deſpair engroſſeth much of it; and 
fear proclaimeth, Behold, I tit unrivglled 
thercin ! but vanity is beyond them all. 
Weep not therefore at the calamities of 
the human ſtate ; rather laugh at its follies. 
In the hands of the man addicted to vani- 

ty, life is but the ſhadow of a dream, 


ta a "PO=Y 
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The hero, the moſt renowned of human 
characters, what is he but the bubble of 
this weakneſs ! the public is unſtable and 
ungrate ful; why ſhould the man of wiſ- 
dom endanger himſclf for fools ? 

The man who negleQeth his preſent 
concerns, to. revolve how he will behave 
when greater, feedeth himſelf with wind, 
while his bread 1s eaten by another. 

Act as becometh thee in thy preſent ſta» 
tion; and in more exalted ones thy face 
ſhall not be aſhamed. 

What blindeth the eye, or what hideth 
the heart of a man from himſelf like va- 
tity ? Lo! when thou ſeeſt not thyſelf, 
then others diſcover thee moſt plainly. 

As the tulip that is gaudy without imell, 
conſpicuous without uſe; ſo is the man 
who ſetteth himſelf up on high, and hath 
not merit. 

The heart of the vain is troubled while 
it ſeemeth content ; his cares are greater 
than his pleaſures. 

His ſolicitude cannot reſt with his bones; 
the grave is not deep enough to hide it; 
he extendeth his thoughts beyond his be- 
ing : he beſpeaketh praiſe to be paid when 
he is gone: but whofo promiſech it, de- 
ceiveth him. 

As the man that engageth his wife to 
remain in widowhood, that the diſturb not 
his ſoul; ſo is he who expeReth that praiſe 
ſhall reach his cars beneath the earth, or 
Cheriſh his heart in its ſhroud, 

Do well while thou liveſt ; but regard 


not what is ſaid of it. Content thyſelf - 


witK deſerving praiſe, and thy poſterity 
ſhall rejoice in hearing it. 

As the butterfly, who ſeeth not her own 
colours; as the jeſſamine, which feeleth 
not the ſcent it caſteth around: ſo is the 
man who appeareth gay, and biddeth others 
to take note of it. 

To what purpoſe, ſaith he, is my veſture 
of gold? to what end are my tables filled 
with dainties, if no eye gaze upon them ? 
if the world know it not? Give thy rai- 
ment to the naked, and thy food unto the 
hungry ; ſo ſhalt thou be praiſed, and feel 
that thou deſerveſt it. | 

Why beſtoweſt thou on every man the 
Aattery of unmeaning words ! Thou know- 
eſt when returned thee, thou regardeſt it 
not, He knoweth he lieth unto thee; yet 


he knoweth thou wilt thank him for it. 


Speak in ſincerity, and thou ſhalt hear 
with inſtruction, 

'The vain delighteth to ſpeak of himſelf; 
but he ſceth not that others like not to hear 


him. 


If he have done any thing worth yah 
if he poſſeſs that which is worthy adnm 
tion, his joy is 2 it, his prides 
to hear it reported. The defire of fag), 
man defeateth itſelf. Men ſay not, Beil 
he hath done it: or, See, he poſſeſleu u 
but, mark how he is of it 

Ine heart of man cannot attend at os 
to many things. He who fixeth his fe 
on ſhew, loſeth reality. He purſueth buy 
bles which break in their flight, while u 
treads to earth what wool? him bs 
nour, 


8. IxnconsTANCY. 


Nature urgeth thee to i ,Q 
man! therefure guard thyſelf at all tins 
againſt it, 

Thou art from the womb of thy mou 
2 and wavering. From the loinsd 
thy facher inheriteſt thou inſtability; 
then ſhalt thou be firm ? * 

IThoſe who gave thee a body, furnilhel 
it with weakneſs; but he who gave th 


- a ſoul, armed thee with reſolution, En th r 


ploy it, and thou art wiſe; be wiſe, u 
thou art happy. . 
Let him who doeth well, beware be f thi 
— of it; for rarely it is of his o 
Is it not the event of an impulſe fr 
without, born of uncertainty, enforced þ 
accident, dependent on ſomewhat cle art 
To theſe men, and to accident, is duc Mich 
praiſe. dis h 
Beware of irreſolution in the intent i orm 
thy actions, beware of inſtability in Me . 
execution; ſo ſhalt thou triumph over gli 
great failings of thy nature. BOW 
What reproacheth reaſon more than | 
act contrarieties? What can ſuppreſ pact 
tendencies to theſe, but firmneſs of mini eat 
The inconftant feeleth that he change c. 
but he knoweth not why; he ſeeth tha 
eſcapeth from himſelf, but he perceia + 


not how. Be thou incapable of change Tue 
that which is right, and men will ce 
upon thee. boa in 

Eſtabliſh unto thyſelf principles of ad. 
tion, and ſee that thou ever act accord ci: 


them, | But 
Firſt know that thy principles are derua 
and then be thou inflexible in the pad | © 
them. hoſe 
So ſhall thy paſſions have no rule On 
thee; ſo ſhall thy conſtancy enſure | in! 
the good thou poſſeſſeſt, and drive fron qu 
door misfortune, Anxiety and dilapp 13 
ment ſhall be ſtrangers to thy gui 
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doſpect not evil in any one, until thou 
eil it : when thou ſeeſt it, forget it not. 
Whoſo. hath been an enemy, cannot be 
dend; for man mendeth not of his faults. 
How ſhould his actions be right who 
inn no rule of life ? Nothing can be juſt 
hich proceedeth not from reaſon. 

[he inconſtant hath no peace in his ſoul ; 
ther can any be at whom he con- 
erneth himſelf with. ; ; 
His life is unequal; his motions are ir- 
egular; his ſoul changeth with the wea- 


acr, 

To-day he loveth thee, to-morrow thou 
t deteſſed by him: and why ? himſelf 
10weth not where fore he loved, or where- 
dre he now hateth. 

To-day he is the tyrant; to-morrow 
by ſervant is leſs humble: and why ? he 
10 is arrogant without power, will be ſer- 
le where there is no ſubjection. 

To- day he is profuſe, to-morrow he 
rudgeth unto his mouth that which it 
hould eat. Thus it is with him who know- 
th not moderation. 

Who ſhall ſay of the cameleon, he is 
!ack, when the moment after, the verdure 
the graſs overſpreadeth him 

Who ſhall ſay of the inconſtant, he is 
oy ful, when his next breath ſhall be ſpent 
n ighing ? 
Wiat is the life of ſach a man but the 
phantom of a dream? In the morning he 
rileth happy, at noon he is on the rack: 
dis hour he is a god, the next below a 
vorm: one moment he laugheth, the next 
he weepeth ; he now willeth, in an in- 
ant he willeth not, and ig another he 
Knoweth not whether he willeth or no. 
Let neither eaſe or pain have fixed 
ucmſelves on him; neither is he waxed 
preater, or become leſs; neither hath he 
ad cauſe for laughter, nor reaſon for his 
Prrow : therefore ſhall none of them a- 
bide with him. | 
Tac happineſs of the inconſtant is as a 
pace built on the ſurtace of the ſand: the 
boxing of the wind carrieth away its 
3 what wonder then that it 
alle 
| But what exalted form is this, that hi- 
erwards diretis its even, its uninterrupt- 
4 courſe ? whoſe foot is on the earth, 
dle head is above the clouds? 
On his brow ſitteth majeſty ; ſteadineſs 
” = port; and in his heart reigneth 
aquillity. . 

122ugh obſtacles appear in the way, he 

i ' 


deigneth not to look down them; 
though heaven and earth oppole his pa- 
ſage, he proceedeth. 

he mountains fink beneath his tread; 
the waters of the ocean are dried up un- 
der the ſole of his foot. 

The tyger throweth herſelf acroſs his 
way in vain; the ſpots of the leopard glow 
againſt him unregarded. 

He marcheth through the embattled le · 
gions; with his hand he putteth aſide the 
terrors of death. 

Storms roar againſt his ſhoulders, but 
are not able to ſhake them; the thunder 
burſteth over his head in vain; the light- 
ning ſerveth but to ſhew the glories of his 
countenance. 

His name is Res0LUT10On ! He cometh 
from the utmoſt parts of the earth; he 
ſeeth happineſs off before him ; his 
eye diſcovereth her temple beyond the li- 
mits of the pole. | 

He walketh up to it, he entereth boldly, 
and he remaineth there for ever. | 

Eſtabliſh thy heart, O man! in that 
which 1s right ; and then know the greateſt 
of human praiſe is to be immutable. 


3. Wearness. 


Vain and inconſtant as thou art, O child 
of imperfection! how canſt thou but be 
weak ? Is not inconſtancy connected with 
wailty ? Can there be vanity without in- 
firmity ? avoid the danger of the one, and 
_ ſhalt eſcape the miſchiefs of the 

er. 

Wherein art thou moſt weak ? in that 
wherein thou ſeemeſt moſt ſtrong; in that 
wherein moſt thou glorieſt : even in poſ- 
ſeſſing the things which thou haſt : in ufing' 
the good that is about thee. £ 

Are not thy defires alſo frail? or knoweſt 
thou even what it is thou wouldeſt wiſh ? 
When thou haſt obtained what moſt thou 
ſoughteſt after, behald it contemteth thee 
not. | 

Wherefore loſeth the pleaſure that is be- 
fore thee its reliſh ? and why appeareth 
that which is yet to come the {ſweeter ? Je- 
cauſe thou art wearied with the of 
this, becauſe thou knoweſt not the evil of 
that which is not with thee, Know that to 
be content is to be happy. | | 

Couldeſt thou chuſe for thyſelf, would 
thy Creator lay before thee all that thing 
heart could aſk for? would h=ppineſs then 
remain = thee ? or would joy- dwell al- 

| Alas! 


| 
| 
| 

| 

| 

1 

| 


Alas ! thy weakneſs forbiddeth it ; thy 
infirmity declareth againſt it. Variety is 
to thee in the place of pleaſure ; but that 
which permanently delighteth muſt be per- 
Wber iti tho | the lo: 

en it is gone, thou repente 5 
of itz though, Uhle it was with thee, thou 
deſpiſeſt it. 

That which ſucceedeth it, hath no more 
pleaſure for thee: and thou afterwards 
quarrelteſt with thyſelf for preferring it; 
behold the only circumſtance in which thou 
erreſt not 

Is there any thing in which thy weak - 
neſs appeareth more than in deſiring 
things ? It is in the poſſeſling, and in the 
uſing them. 

a ——— to be good in our en- 
joyment of them. What nature meant 
pure ſweets, are ſources of bitterneſs to us; 
from our delights ariſe pain; from our joys, 
ſorrow. 

Bie moderate in the enjoyment, and it 
ſhall remain in thy poſſeſſion; let thy jo 
be founded on reaſon; and to its end thall 
forrow be a ſtranger. 

The delights of love are uſhered in by 
fighs, and they terminate in languiſhment 
and dejection. The object thou burneſt 
ſor, nauſeates with ſatiety: and no ſooner 
haſt thou poſſeſſed it, but thou art weary of 
its preſence. | 

oin eſteem to thy admiration, unite 
friendſhip with thy love ; ſo ſhalt thou find 
in the end, content ſo abſolute, that it ſur. 


poaſſeth raptures, tranquillity more worth 


than eeſta . | 
God hath given thee no good without 
its admixture of evil; but he hath given 


| thee alſo the means of throwing off the evil 


from it. | 

As joy is not without the alloy of pain, 
ſo neither is ſorrow without its portion of 
pleaſure. Joy and grief, though unlike, 
are united. Our own choice only can give 
them us entire, 
. Melancholy itſelf often giveth delight, 


and the extremity of joy is mingled with 
tears. 


The beſt things in the hands of a fool 
may be turned to his deſtruction; and out 
=I worſt che wiſe will find the means of 
: So blended is weakneſs in thy nature, O 
man; that thou haſt not ſtrength either to 
he good, or to be evil entirely. Rejoice 
that thou canſt not excel in evil, and let 
the good that is within thy reach content 


* 
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The virtues are allotted to vaiiouh 
tions. Seek not after impoſlibilities, 
To thou canſt not poſſeſs theny 


Wouldſt thou at once have the libey 
lity of the rich, and the contentment of 
poor ? or ſhall the wife of thy boſon by 
deſpiſed, becauſe ſhe ſheweth not the w. 
tues of the widow ?. | 

If thy father ſink before thee in the & 
viſions of thy country, can at once thy jul. 
8 him, and thy duty fave ln Moc 

e! 

If thou beholdeſt thy brother in the g- 
nies of a ſlow death, is it not merey to putt 
period to his life; and is it not alſo deat 
to be his murderer ? 

Truth is but one; thy doubts are d 
thine own raiſing. He who made virus 
what they are, planted alſo in thee a knows 
ledge of their pre-eminence, Act as thy 
foul dictates to thee, and the end ſhall > ent 
always right. | 


4. Of the Ixsvrricizxver of Know ih: ki 
G LEDGE, 


If there is any thing lovely, if there if 
any thing deſirable, if there is any thing 
within the reach of man that is worthy d 
praiſe, is it not knowledge? and yet ws 
15 he that attaincth unto it ? 

The ſtateſman proclaimeth that he hu 
it; the ruler of the people claimeth the 
praiſe of it; but findeth the ſubject that le 
poſſeſſeth it ? 

E vil is not requiſite to man; neither eu 
vice be neceſſary to be tolerated: yet bo 
many evils are permitted by the connivand 
of the laws? how many crimes committes 
by the decrees of the council ? 

But be wiſe, O ruler ! and learn, O that 
that art to command the nations! 0 
crime authoriſed by thee, is worſe than tt 
eſcape of ten from puniſhment. 

When thy people are numerous, wier 
thy ſons increaſe about thy table; ſendef 
thou them not out to ſlay the innocent, and 
to fall before the ſword of him whom the 
have not offended ? A 

If the object of thy defires demandett 
the lives of a thouſand, ſayeſt thou not, | 
will have it? Surely thou forgetteſt thi 
he who created thee, created alſo the 
and that their blood is as rich as thine. 

Sayeſt thou, that juſtice cannot be ea 
cuted without wrong ! ſurely 'thine of 
words condemn thee. | 

Thou who flattereſt with falſe hopes # 
criminal, that he may confeſs his * 
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not thou unto him a criminal? or is 

y goilt the leſs, becauſe he cannot pu- 

th ut? 

When thou commandeſt to the torture 

n who is but ſuſpected of ill, dareſt thou 

member, that thou mayeſt rack the in- 

cent? 

[5 thy purpoſe anſwered by the event ? 

thy foul ſatished with his confeſſion ? 

ain will enforce him to ſay what is not, as 
ay as what is; and anguiih hath cauſed 
occnce to accuſe herſelf, 

That thou mayeſt nor kill him without 
uſe, thou doſt worſe than kill him: that 
u mayeſt prove if he be guilty, thou de- 
royelt him innocent. 

O blindneſs to all truth ! O inſuffici- 
cy of the wiſdom of the wiſe! know 
hen thy judge ſhall bid thee account for 
is, thou ſhalt wiſh ten thouſand guilty to 
ve gone free, rather than one innocent 
en to ſtand forth againſt thee. 

Inſufficient as thou art to the mainte- 
ance of juſtice, how ſhalt thou arrive at 
de knowledge of truth? how ſhalt thou 
ſcend to the footſtep of her throne ? 

As the owl is blinded by the radiance 
the ſun, ſo ſhall the brightneſs of her 
buntenance dazzle thee in thy approaches. 
[f thou wouldſt mount up into her 
rone, firſt bow thyſelf at her footſtool: 

thou wouldſt arrive at the knowledge of 
r, firſt inform thyſelf of thine own ig- 
rance. 

More worth is ſhe than pearls, there- 
re ſeek her carefully : the emerald, and 
e ſapphire, and the ruby, are as dirt be- 
ach her feet ; therefore purſue her man- 
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The way to her is labour; attention is 
pilot that muſt conduct thee. into her 
pts, But weary not in the way; for 
zen thou art arrived at her, the toil ſhall 
thee for pleaſure, 

day not unto thyſelf, Behold, truth 
rdeth hatred, and I will avoid it; diſ- 
alation raiſeth friends, and I will follow 
Are not the enemies made by truth, 
Nee than the friends obtained by flat- 


Naturally doth man deſire the truth, yet 
en it is before him, he will not appre- 
d it; and if it force itſelf upon him, is 
not offended at it ?. dc + 
be fault is not in truth, for that is ami- 
©; but the weakneſs of man beareth not 


ſplendour. 


Vouldſt thou ſee thine own icſufficigncy 
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more plainly ? view thyſelf at thy devo- 
tions ! To what end was religion inſtitut» 
ed, but to teach thee thine infirmities, to 
remind thee of thy weakneſs, to ſhew thee 
that from heaven alone thou art to hope 
for good ? ; 

Doth it not remind thee that thou art 
duſt! doth it not tell thee that thou art 
aſhes? And behold repentance is not built 
on frailty ? A 

When thou giveſt an oath, when tho 
— — wilt not 1 d it 

readeth ſhame upon e, 

* nn 2 — —— 5 Ter 
to be j repentance ma 
ten; learn to be Tone, and — 32 
neceſſary, | 

The ſhorter follies are, the better: fay 
not therefore to thyſelf, I will not play the 
fool by halves. 

He that heareth his own faults with pa- 
* ſhall reprove another with bold- 
ne 


$, 
He that giveth a denial with reaſon, ſhall 
ſuffer a repulſe with moderation. | 
If thou art ſuſpected, anſwer with free- 
dom: whom ſhould ſuſpicion affright, ex- 
cept the guilty ? | 
The tender of heart is turned from his 
purpoſe by ſupplications, the proud is 
rendered more obſtinate by entreaty, the 
ſenſe of thine inſufficiency - commanded 
thee to hear; but to be juſt, thou muſk 
hear without thy paſſions. ' "= 


5. MiszRY. 


5 


Feeble and inſufficient as thou art, O 


man, in good; frail and inconſtant, as thou 
_—_ eaſure; yet there is a thing in 
whic 


ou art ſtrong and unſhaken. Its 
name is Miſery. | "Is 

It is the character of thy being, the pre- 
rogauve of thy nature; in thy breaſt alone 
it refideth ; without thee there is nothing 
of it. And behold, what is its ſource, but 


thine own paſſions ? N 
He who gave thee theſe, gave thee alſo 
reaſon to ſubdue them; exert it, and thou 
ſhalt trample them under thy feet. 
| Thine entrance into the world, is it not 
ſhameful? thy deſtruction is it not glorious? 
Lo! men adorn the inſtruments of death 
with gold and gems, and wear them above 
their garments. TT | 
He who begetteth a man, hideth his 
face; but he. who killeth a thouſand is 
honoured. 
Know 


I 
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Know thou, notwithſtanding, that in this 
is error. Cuſtom cannot alter the nature of 
truth; neither can the opinion of men de- 
troy juſtice; the glory and the ſhame are 
miſplaced. | 
There is but one way for man to be pro- 
duced: there are a thouſand by which he 
may be deſtroyed. 
There is no praiſe, or honour, to him 
who giveth being to another; but tri- 
— 2 and empire are the rewards of mur- 


r. 

Vet he who hath many children, hath 
as many bleſſings; and he who hath taken 
away the life of another, ſhall not enjoy 

own. 

While the ſavage curſeth the birth of his 
fon, and blefſeth the death of his father, 
doth he nor call himſelf a monſter? 

Enough of evil is allotted unto man; but 
he maketh it more while he lamenteth it. 

The greateſt of all human ills is ſorrow; 
too ha, of this thou art born unto; add 
not unto it by thy own perverſeneſs. 

Grief is natural to thee, and is always 
about thee; pleaſure is a ſtranger, and vi- 
fiteth thee but by times: uſe well thy reaſon, 
and ſorrow ſhall be caſt behind thee; be 

dent, and the viſits of joy ſhall remain 

ng with thee. OR 

very part of t 
ſorrow ; bot few of 
that lead to delight. 

Pleaſures can be admitted only ſimply ; 
but pains ruſh in a thouſand at a time. 

As the blaze of ftraw fadeth as ſoon as it 
is kindled, fo paſſeth away the brighineſs 


frame is capable of 
narrow are the paths 


of joy, and thou knoweſt not what is be- 
come of it. | 3 
Sorrow is vent; pleaſure is rare: 


pain eometh of itſelf; delight muſt be pur- 
chaſed: grief is unmixed ; but joy wanteth 
not its allay of bitterneſs. 

As the — health is Teſs perceived 
than the lighteſt malady, ſo the higheſt 
joy toucheth us leſs deep than the ſmalleſt 
ſorrow. 

We are in love with anguiſh; we often 
fly from pleaſure; when we purchaſe it, 
coſteth it not more than it is worth ? 

Reflection is the buſineſs of man: a 
ſenſe of his ſtate is his firſt duty; but 
who remembreth himſelf in joy ls it not 
in mercy then that forrow is allotted unto 


us ? 

Man foreſceth the evil that is to come; 
he remembereth it when it is paſt: he 
conſidereth not that the thought of afffic- 
tion woundeth decper than the affliction 
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itſelf. Think not of thy pain, but wi 
is upon thee, and thou ſhalt avoid whuwy 
would hurt thee. tr 

He who weepeth before he need, 
weepeth more than he needeth: and why 
but that he loveth weeping ? 

The ſtag weepeth not till the ſper 
lifted up againſt him; nor do the tear g 
the beaver fall, till the hound is ready h 
ſeize him: man anticipateth death, by th 
apprehenſions of it; and the fear is great 
miſery than the event itſelf. 

Be always prepared to give an accountef 
thine actions; and the beſt death is thy 
which is leaſt premeditated. 


6. Of JunDGmManT:.. 


The greateſt bounties given to man, i 
judgment and will; happy is he who mil. 
appheth them not. n 

As the torrent that rolleth down th 
mountains, deſtroyeth all that is bor 
= by it; ſo doth common opinion over 
whelm reaſon in him who ſubmitteth wo 5 
without ſaying, What is thy foundation! 

See that what thou receiveſt as truth h 
not the-ſhadow of it; what thou atknow- 
ledgeſt as convincing, is often but plauſibl 
Be firm, be conſtant, determine for thyſlh 
ſo ſhalt thou be anſwerable only for thus 
own weaknefs. 

Say not that the event proveth the wi 
dom of the action: remember man 
not above the reach of accidents. 

Condemn not the judgment of anothey, 
becauſe it differeth from thine own ; ma 
not even both be in an error ? 

When thou eſteemeſt a man for his ia 
and contemneth the ſtranger becauſe 
wanteth them, judgeſt thou not of f 
camel by its bridle F | 

Think not thou art revenged of tix 

when thou flayeſt him: thou puttt 
him beyond thy reach, thou givelt ut 
quiet, and thou takeſt from thy{df i 
means of hurting him. | 

Was thy mother incantinent, and grief 
eth it thee to be told of it? Is frailty mt 
wife, and art thou pained at the reproad 
of it? He who deſpiſeth thee for ut, c 
demneth himſelf. Art thou anſwerable 
the vices of another ? 

Diſregard not a jewel, becauſe thou ph 
ſeſſeſt it; neither enhance thou the wbt 
a thing, becauſe it is another's: polen 
to the wiſe addeth to the price of it: | 

Honour not thy wife the leſs, becaut! 
is in thy power; and defpife him that® 
ſaid, Would thou love her lels? * 


der! What hath put her into thy power, 
but her confidence in thy virtue? ſhouldſt 
thou love her leſs for being more obliged 

r! | | 
1 f thou wert juſt in thy courtſhip of her, 
though thou neglecteſt her while thou halt 
her, yet ſhall her loſs be bitter to thy 


al. 
. He who thinketh another ble, only be- 
cauſe he poſſeſſech her; if he be not wiſer 
than thee, at leaſt he is more happy. 

Weigh not the loſs thy friend hath ſuf. 
f-r by the tears he ſheddeth for it, the 
cate!t griefs are above theſe expreſſions 
t them. 
Eteem not an action becauſe it is done 
wit noiſe and pomp; the nobleſt ſoul is 
that which doth great things, and is not 
moved in the doing them. 
Fame aſtoniſheth the ear of him who 
heareth it; but tranquillity rejoiceth the 
heart that is poſſeſſed of it. 
Attribute not the good actions of another 
o bad cauſes: thou canſt not know his 
deart; but the world will know by this, 
at thine is full of envy. 
There is not in hypocriſy more vice 
han. fully; to be honeſt is as eaſy as to 
cem (0, 
Be more ready to acknowledge a bene- 
It than to revenge an injury; fo ſhalt thou 
. more benefits than injuries done unto 
ee, 0 
Be more ready to love than to hate; 
"gg thou be loved by more than hate 
ee, 
Be willing to commend, and be flow to 
enſure; ſo thall praiſe be upon thy virtues, 
ad the eye of enmity ſhall be blind to thy 
aperfections. a 
When thou doſt good, do it becauſe it is 

not becauſe men eſteem it: when 
ou avoideſt evil, fly it becauſe it is evil; 
dt becauſe men ſpeak againſt it: be honeſt 
len e of honeſty, and thou ſhalt be uni- 
my ſo; he that doth it without princi- 
e, 18 wavermg. 
With rather to be reproved by the wiſe, 
n to be applauded by him who hath no 
derttanding; when they tell thee of a 
ut, they ſuppoſe thou canſt improve; the 
er, when he praiſeth thee, thinkeſt thou 
e unto himſelf, 
Accept not an office for which thou art 
* qualified, leſt he who knoweth more of 
Ceipiſe thee. | J 
Inttruct not another in that wherein thy- 
at ignorant; when he ſeeth it, he will 


drad thee, 
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. 
E not a friendſhip with him whe 


hath injured thee ; he who ſuffereth the 
wrong, may forgive it; but he who doth 


it, never will be well with him, 
Lay not too great obligations on him 
thou wiſheſt thy friend; behold ! the ſenſe 


of them will drive him from thee: a little 
benefit gaineth friendſhip; a great one 
maketh an enemy. | 
Nevertheleſs, ingratitude is not in the 
nature of man; neither is his anger irre- 
concileable: he hateth to be put in mind 
of a debt he cannot pay; he is aſhamed ir 
the preſence of him whom he hath in- 
jured. | 
Repine not at the of a ſtranger, 
neither rejoice thou in the evil that befal- 
leth thine enemy: wiſheſt thou that others 
ſhould do thus to thee ? | 
Wouldſt thou enjoy the good-will of all 
men, let thine own benevolence be univer- 
ſal. If thou obtaineſt it not by this, no 
other means could give it thee: and know, 
though thou haſt it not, thou halt the 
greater pleaſure of having merited it, 


7. PrxESUMPTION, 


Pride and meanneſs ſeem incompatible; 
but man reconcileth contrarieties: he is at 
once the moſt miſerable and the moſt ar- 
rogant of all creatures. b | 

reſumption is the bane of reaſon; it is 
the nur'e of error; yet it is congenital with 
reaſon in us. 

Who is there that judgeth not either too 
highly of himſelf, or thinketh too meanly 
of others. | 

Our Creator himſelf eſcapeth not our 
preſumption : how then ſhall we be ſafe from 
one another ? | | 

What is the origin of ſuperſtition ? and 
whence ariſeth falſe worſhip? From our 
preſuming to reaſon about what is above 
our reach, to comprehend what is incom- 


prchenſible. 


Limited and weak as our ,underſtandings 
are, we employ not even their little forces 
as we ought. We ſoar not high enough 
in our approaches to God's greatneſs ; 
we give not wing enough to our ideas, 
when we enter into the adoration of di- 
vĩ ũty. 

Man who fears to breathe a \whiſper 
againſt his earthly ſovereign, crembles not 
to arraign the diſpenſations of his God he 
forgetteth his majeſty, and rejudgeth his 
judg ments. 

He who dareth not repeat the name of - 
his prince without honour, yet bluſheth not 
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[9 cal that of his Creator to be witneſs to 
2 lie. 
He who would hear the ſentence of the 
magiſtrate with ſilence, yet dareth to plead 
with the Eternal; he attempteth to ſooth 
him with intreaties, to flatter him with pro- 
miſes, to agree with him upon conditions; 
nay, to brave and murmur at him if his re- 
queſt 1s not granted. 

Why art thou unpuniſhed, O man! in 
thy impiety, but that this is not thy day of 
retribution. | | 

Be not like unto thoſe who fight with 
the thunder; neither dare thou to den 
thy Creator thy. prayers, becauſe he chaſ- 
iſeth thee. Thy madneſs in this is on 
thine own head; thy impiety hurteth no 
one but thyſelf. 

Why boaſteth man that he is the fa- 
vourite of his Maker, yet neglecteth to 
| pay his thanks, and his adorations for it ? 

Tow ſuiteth ſuch a life with a belief fo 
haughty? ' 

Man, who is truly but a mote in the 
wide expanſe, believeth the whole earth 
and heaven to be created for him: he 
thinketh the whole frame of nature hath in- 
tereſt in his well-being. 

As the fool, while the images tremble 
on the boſom of the water, thinketh that 
trees, towns, and the wide horiſon, are 
dancing to do him pleaſure ; ſo man, while 
nature performs her deſtined courſe, be- 
heves that all her motions are but to en 
tertain his eye. | 
While he courts the rays of the ſun to 
warm him, he ſuppoſeth it made only to 
be of uſe to him; while he traceth the 
moon in her nightly path, he believeth that 
ſhe was created to do him pleaſure, 


Fool to thine own pride! be humble! 


know thou art not the cauſe why the world 
holdeth its courſe; for thee are not made 
the viciſſitudes of ſummer and winter. 
No change would follow if thy whole 
race exiſted not; thou art but one among 
millions that are bleſſed in it. | 
Exalt not. thyſelf to the heavens; for, 
lo, the angels are above thee: nor diſdain 
thy fellow-inhabitants of the earth, though 
they are inferior to thee. Are they not 
the work of the ſame handꝰ 
Thou who art happy by the mercy of 
thy Creator, how dareſt thou in wantonneſs 
put others of his creatures to torture ? Be- 
ware that cruelty return not upon chee. 
Serve they not all the ſame univerſal 
Maſter 24 thee? Hath he not appointed 
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ſon lodged in the ſoul. 


unto each its laws? Hath he not eare ot 
preſervation ? and dareſt thou to infringes? 

Set not thy judgment above that of # 
the earth; neither condemn as falſchay 
what agreeth not with thine own 7 
ſion. Who gave thee the power of der 
mining for others ? or who took from th 
world the right of choice ? 

How many things have been rejef, 
which are now received as truths? Hoy 
many now received as truths, ſhallin they 
turn be deſpiſed? Of what then can n 


be certain ? de 
Do the good that thou lenoweſt, and uy. e! 
pineſs ſhall be unto thee. Virtue is n V 


thy buſineſs here than wiſdom. 

Truth and falſehood, have they not th de 
ſame appearance in what we underten 
not ? what then but our preſumption cn 
determine between them ? 

We eaſily believe what is above our com. 
prehenfion: or we are proud to pretend t 
that it may appear we unde it. Ii 
this folly and arrogance ? 

Who is it that aſſirms moſt * hoy 
it that holds his opinion moſt obſtinateh! 

ven he who hath moſt ignorance: for le 
alſo hath moſt pride. | 

Every man, when he layeth hold of a 

inion, deſireth to remain in it; but nd 
of all he who hath moſt preſumption. 
contenteth not himſelf to betray his of 
ſoul; but he will impoſe on others to be 
lieve in it alſo. 

Say not that truth is eſtabliſhed by yen 
or that in a multitude of believers theres 
certainty. 4 

One human propoſition hath as mic 
authority as another, if reaſon maketh a 
the difference, | 


Of tbe AFFECTIONS of MAN, 
are hurtful ts himſelf and others. 


1, CovsTOusNESS. 


Riches are not worthy a ſtrong attent 
therefore an earneſt care of obtaining ud 
is unjuſtifiable. | - 

The defire of what man calleth gi 
the joy he taketh in poſſeſſing it, is grow 
ed only in opinion, Form not thy op 
from the. vulgar; examine the wort 
things thyſelf, and thou ſhalt not be 
vetous. we: 

An immoderate deſire of riches 53 
It 'contami 
and deftroys every thing that was gut 
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be. It is no ſooner rooted there, than all 
dune, all honeſty, all natural affeQion, fly 
before the face of it. | 

The covetous would ſell his children for 
gold; his parent might die ere he would 
zen his coffer; nay, he conſidereth not 
himſelf in reſpect of it. In the ſearch of 
happineſs he maketh himſelf unhappy. 

As the man who ſelleth his houſe to pur- 
haſe ornaments for the embelliſhment of 
je, even ſo is he who giveth up peace in 
he ſearch of riches, in hope that he may 
de happy in enjoying them. 

Where covetouſneſs reigneth, know that 
ie ſoul is poor. Whoſo accounteth riches 
de principal good of man, will throw 
way all other goods in the purſuit of 


Gen, 

Whoſo feareth poverty as the pane 
vil of his nature, rl wrchaſe to himſelf 
|| other evils in the aveiding of it. 

Thou fool, is not virtue more worth than 
ches? is not guilt more baſe than pover- 
Enough for his neceſſities is in the 
wer of every man; be content with it, 
ad thy happineſs ſhall ſmile at the ſorrows 
him who heapeth up more. 

Nature hath hid gold beneath the earth, 
if unworthy to be ſeen; filver hath ſhe 
ac:dwhere chou trampleſt it under thy feet. 
eaneth ſhe not by this to inform thee, 
at gold is not worthy thy regard, that ſil 
r 15 beneath thy adtice? 

Covetouſneſs burieth under the 

lions of wretches ; theſe dig for their hard 
aters what returneth the injury; what 
xeth them more miſerable than their 


ves. 

ke earth is barren of good things where 
wardeth up. treaſure: where is in 
7 bowels, there no herb . 

as the horſe findeth not there his graſs; 
the mule-his provender : as the fields 
coru laugh not on the ſides of the hills; 
the olive holdeth not forth there her 
its, nor the vine her cluſters; even fo 
200d dwelleth in the breaſt of him whoſe 
: broodeth over his treaſure, ** - 
ches are ſervants to the wiſe; but they 
tyrants over the ſoul of the fool. 

Ine covetous ſerveth his gold; it ſerv« 
wt him. He poſſeſſeth his wealth as 
bek doth a fever; it burneth and tor- 


n 


8 KL 


uh not gold deſtroyed the virtue of 
ns? Did it ever add to the good - 


of any ? 


n not moſt abundant with the worſt of 


him, and will not quit him until 
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men? wherefore then ſhouldſt thou deſire 

to be diſtinguiſhed by poſſeſimg 1? - 
Have not the wiſeſt been th 7 

had leaſt of it? and is not wiſdom happi- 

neſs ? L 

| Have not the worſt of thy ſpecies = 

ſeſſed the greateſt portions of ir? and 

not their end been miſerable? | 
Poverty wanteth many things; but co- 

vetouſneſs denieth itſelf all. | 


The covetous can be good to no man; 


but he is to none ſo cruel as to him- 


ſelf. 

If chou art induſtrious to procure golds 
be generous in the diſpoſal of it. Man 
never is ſo happy as whien he giveth hap- 
pineſs to another. 


2. 'PROFUSLON. 


If there be a vice ter than the hoard» 
ig up of riches, it 1s the employing them 
to uſeleſs purpoſes. J 

He that laviſheth that which 
he hath to 
nature giveth them a right unto. * 

He who ſquandereth away his treaſure; 
refuſeth the means to db good: he denieth 
himſelf the practice of virtues whoſe re- 
ward is in their hand, whoſe end is no other 
than his own happineſs. | 

It 1s more difficult to be well with riches, 
than to be at eaſe under the want of them. 
Man governeth himſelf much eaſier in po- 
verty than in abundance. | 

Poverty requireth but one virtue, pa- 
tienee, to ſupport it; the rich, if he have 
not charity, temperance, prudence, and 
many more, is guilty. * 

The poor hath only the good of his ownt 
ſtate committed unto him; the rich is in- 
truſted with the welfare of thouſands. | 

He that giveth away his treaſure wiſely; 
giveth away his plagues: he that retaineth 
their increaſe, heapeth up ſorrows. 
| Refuſe not unto the ftrariger that which 
he winteth; ns not unto thy 
even that which thou wanteſt thyſelf. 


; Know there is more delight in be | 
without what thou haſt given, tlian in pol? 
which thou knoweft| the 
RY 


2 
nn Le 


The root of revenge is in the weakneſs 
of the ſbel: the moſt abject and yittoro 
are the moſt addicted to it. *S 


i 


* 


"Who torture thoſe they hate, hut cher. 
ards ꝰ who ttrarder 
men? 

O 2 


thoſe they rob but wo 
The 
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e who have 


— for the poor of whav | 


* 
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The feeling an injury, muſt be previous 
to the revenging it; but the noble mind 
diſdaineth to ſay, It hurts me. 

If the injury is not below thy notice, he 
that doth it unto thee, in that, makech 
himſelf ſo: wouldſt thou enter the lifts with 
thine inferior ? 

Diſdain the” man who attempteth to 

wrong thee; condemn him who would give 
thee diſquiet. F 
In this thou not only preſerveſt thine 
own peace, but thou inflicteſt all the pu- 
niſhment of reyenge, without ſtopping to 
employ it againſt him. 

As the tempeſt and the thunder affect 
not the ſun or the ſtars, but ſpend their 
fury on ſtones and trees below); ſo injuries 
aſcend not to the ſouls of the great, but 
waſte themſelves on ſuch as are thoſe who 
offer them. 

Poorneſs of ſpirit will actuate revenge; 

reatneſs of ſoul deſpiſeth the offence : nay, it 


oth good unto him who intended to have 


diſturbed it, 
Why ſeekeſt thou vengeance, O man ! 
with what purpoſe is it that thou purſueſt 
it? Thinkeſt thou to pain thine adverſary 


by it? Know that thyſelf feeleſt its great- 
eſt torments. 

Revenge gnaweth the heart of him who 
is infected with it, while he againſt whom 
it is intended, remaineth eaſy. 

It is unjuſt in the anguiſh it inflicts; 
therefore nature intended it not for thee: 
needeth he who is injured more pain? or 
ought he to add force to the affliction 
which anothgr has caſt upon him? 

The man who meditateth revenge is not 

content with the miſchief he hath received; 
he addeth to his anguiſh the puniſhment 
due unto another: while he whom he ſeek- 
eth to hurt, goeth his way laughing; he 
maketh himſelf merry at this addition to 
his miſery. 
Revenge is painful in the intent, and it 
is dangerous in che execution: ſeldom doth 
the axe fall Where he who lifted it up in- 
tended; and lo, he remembereth not that it 
muſt recail againſt him. 
. While the revengeful ſeeketh his ene- 
my's hurt, he oftentimes procureth his own 
* hoes _— at one of the 
eyes of his adv » lo, he putteth out 
bach bis ear : 


If he attain not his end, he lamenteth it; 


if he ſucceed, he repenteth of it: the fear 

ef juſtice taketh away the peace of his own 
ſoul; the care to hide him from it, deſtroy- 
eth that Of his friend. 
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Can the death of thine adverſary (nize 
thy hatred ? can the ſetting him at reſt u. 
{tore thy peace? 

Wouldit thou make him for k 
offence, conquer him and mr rs 
death he owneth not thy ſu riority ; ng 
feeleth he more the power of 1 thy wrath, 

In revenge there ſhould be a triumph aq 
the avenger ; and he who hath injured hin, 
ſhould feel his diſpleaſure ; he ſhould ſul. het 
fer pain from it, and ſhould repent bim d 
the cauſe. 

This is the revenge inſpired from anger; 
but that which makes thee great is con. 
tempt. | 

Murder for an injury ariſeth only 
from cowardice : he who infliteth it, fea 
eth that the enemy may live and aveny 
himſelf, | 

Death endeth the quarrel ; but it ref 
eth not the reputation: killing is an a& 
caution, not of courage; it may be 
but it is not honourable, ; 

There is nothing ſo eaſy as to rever 
an offence; but nothing is ſo honourable 
to pardon it. 

The greateſt victory man can obtain, 
over himſelf; he that diſdaineth to feel 
injury, retorteth it upon him who offere 
It. 

When thou meditateſt revenge, ti 
confeſſeſt that thou feeleſt the wrong 
when thou complaineſt, thou acknowledg 
eſt thyſelf hurt by it; meaneſt thou to 
this triumph to the pride of thine e 
my? 

That cannot be an injury which is 
felt; how then can he who deſpiſeth i 
venge it? 

If thou think it diſhonourable to bear 
offence, more is in thy power; thou mal 
conquer it. | 

Good offices will make a man alu 
to be thine enemy: greatneſs of foul 
2 him from the thought of hu 

ee. 

The greater the wrong, the more 
there is in pardoning it; and by 
much more juſtifiable would be rere 
by ſo much the more honour 15 U 
mency. N 01/2056 1, 
thou a right to be a judge u 
own cauſe; to be a party in the 20 
yet to pronounce ſentence on it? ® 


thou condemneſt, let another fa m of 
juſt, . , ; ereth h 
The revengeful is feared, and dei *' ti: 


he is hated; but he that is endued 
clemency, is adored: the praiſe of l. 
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e remaineth for ever; and the love of 
e world attendeth him. ; 


Fo Cult, HATRED, ad Envy. 


Revenge is deteſtable: what then is cru- 
»y? Lo, it poſſefleth the miſchiefs of the 
ler; but it wanteth even the pretence of 
b provocations, 

\en diſown it as not of their nature; 
key are aſhamed of it as a ſtranger to 
dir hearts: do they not call it inhuma- 
ry? 

Whence then is her origin? unto what 
at is human oweth ſhe her exiſtence ? 
er father is Fear; and behold Diſmay, is 
rot her mother? 

The hero lifteth his ſword againſt the 
demy that reſiſteth; but no ſooner doth 
be (ubmit, than he is ſatisfied. 

t is not in honour to trample on the ob- 
ect that feareth; it is not in virtue to in- 
it what is beneath it: ſubdue the inſo- 
nt, and ſpare the humble; and thou art 
the height of victory. 

He who wanteth virtue to arrive at this 
nd, he who hath not courage to aſcend 
dus into it; lo, he ſupplieth the place of 

_ by murder, of ſovereignty by 
Rugnter, 

He who feareth all, ſtriketh at all: why 
re tyrants cruel, but becauſe they live in 
error! 

Civil wars are the moſt bloody, becauſe 
ole who fight in them are cowards : con- 
prator; are murderers, becauſe in death 
dere is ſilence, Is it not fear that telleth 
dem they wa be betrayed ? 

The eur will tear the carcaſe, though he 
wed not look it in the face while living : 
ze hound that hunteth it to the death, 
unglech it not afterwards. 

That thou mayeſt not be cruel, ſet thy- 
lf too high for 4 that thou mayelt 
ot be inhuman, place thyſelf above the 
each of enyy, a | 

Lyery man may be viewed in two lights; 
| ore he will be troubleſome, in the other 
h oftenſive : chuſe to ſee him in that in 
uch he leaſt hurteth thee ; then ſhalt thou 
pot do hurt unto him. 

What is there that a man may not turn 
no fis good ? In that which offendeth us 


an hatred, Man would be reconciled to 
m of whom he complaineth: whom mur- 
Teth he, but him whom he hateth ? 

f thou art prevented of a benefit, fly 
0 into rage: the loſs of thy reaſon is the 
Ut ot a greater, * | 


N 1 + . 
zol, tere is more ground for complaint 
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Becauſe thou art robbed of thy cloak» 

— thou ſtrip thyſelf of thy coat 
? 

When thou envieſt che man who poſ- 
ſeſſeth honours; when his titles and his 
2 raiſe thy indignation; ſeek to 
now whence they came unto him; en- 


uire by what means he was poſſeſſed of 
them, and thine envy will- be turned into 


Pte the ſame fortune were offered unto 
thee at the ſame price, be aſſured, if thou 
wert wiſe, thou would refuſe it. 
What is the pay for titles, but flattery ? 
how doth man purchaſe er, but by 
being a ſlave to him who giveth it? 

ouldſt thou loſe thine own liberty, to 
be able to take away that of another ? or 
canſt thou envy him who doth ſo ? 

Man purchaſeth nothing of his ſuperiors 
but for a price; and that price is it not 
more than the value? Wouldſt thou per- 
vert the cuſtoms of the world? wouldſt 
_ have the purchaſe and the price 

o 

As thou eanſt not envy what thou wouldſt 
not accept, diſdain this cauſe of hatred; and 
drive from thy ſoul this occaſion of the 

ent of cruelty. 

If thou poſſeſſeſt honour, canſt thou envy 
that which is obtained at the expence of it? 
If thou knoweſt the value of virtue, pitieft 
thou not thoſe who have bartered it ſo 
meanly ? 

When thou haſt taught thyſelf to bear 
the ſeeming good of men without repinin 
thou wilt hear of their real happineſs wi 
pleaſure. 3 

If thou ſeeſt good things fall to one who 
deſerveth them, thou wilt rejoice in it: for 
virtue is happy in the proſperity of the vir- 
tuous, 5 

He who rejoiceth in the happineſs" of 
another, increaſeth by it his own, | 


5. Heaviness of HzarT, 


The ſoul of the cheerful forceth a ſmile 
upon the face of affliction; but the deſpon- 
dence of the ſad deadeneth even the bright- 
neſs of joy, Fan a | 

What is the ſource of ſadneſs, but a 
feebleneſs of the ſoul? what giveth it 
2 but the want of ſpirit? Rouſe thy- 

elf to the combat, wy ſhe quitteth the 
field before thou ſtrikeſt. e 

Sadneſs is an enemy to thy race, there - 
fore drive her from thy heart; ſhe poiſon- 
eth the ſweets of thy life, therefore ſuſfer 


She 


her not to enter thy dwelling, 
8 q 
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She raiſeth the loſs of a ſtra to the de- 
ſtruction of thy fortune. While ſhe vex- 
eth thy ſoul about trifles, ſhe robbeth thee 
of thine attendanc# to the things of conſe- 

zuence: behold, ſhe but propheſieth what 

e ſeemeth to relate unto thee. 

She ſpreadeth drowſineſs as a veil over 
thy virtues : ſhe hideth them from thoſe 
who would honour thee in beholding them; 
ſhe entangleth and keepeth them down, 
while ſhe maketh it moſt neceſlary for thee 
to exert them. 1 
Lo, ſhe oppreſſeth thee with evil; and 
ſhe tieth down thine hands, when they 
would throw the load from off thee. 

If thou wouldſt avoid what is baſe, if 
thou wouldſt diſdain what is cowardly, if 
thou wouldſt drive from thy heart what is 

. unjuſt, ſuffer not ſadneſs to lay hold up- 
on it. 

- Suffer it. not to cover itſelf with the face 
of. piety; let it not deceive thee with a ſhew 
of wiidom. Religion payeth honour to thy 
Maker; let it not he clouded with melan- 
choly. Wiſdom maketh thee happy ; know 
then, that ſorrow in her fight is as a ſtran- 


r. 
ON or what ſhould man be ſorrowful; but 
for afflictions? Why ſhould his heart give 
up joy, when the cauſes of it are not re- 
moved from him? Is not this being miſer- 
-able for the ſake of miſery ? 

4s the mourner who looketh ſad becauſe 
he is hired to do ſo, who weepeth becauſe 
his tears are paid for; ſuch is the man who 
ſuffereth his — to be ſad, not becauſe 
he ſuffereth ought, but becauſe he is 
gloomy. | | 

It is not the occaſion that produceth the 
ſorrow ; for, behold, the ſame thing ſhall 
be to another rejoicing. - 

Aſk men if their ſadneſs maketh thin 
better, and they will confeſs to thee that it 
is folly ; nay, they will praiſe him who bear- 
eth his ills with patience, who maketh head 
againſt misfortune with courage. Ap- 
hu ſhould be followed by imitation. 

Sadneſs is againſt nature, for it troubleth 
her motions: lo, it rendereth diſtorted 
whatſoever nature hath made amiable. 

As the oak falleth before the tempeſt, 
and raiſeth not its head again; ſo boweth 
the heart of man to the force of ſadneſs, 
and returneth unto his ſtrength no more, 
| As the ſnow melieth upon the moun. 
tains, from the rain that trickleth down 
their ſides, even ſo is beauty waſhed from 
off the cheek by tears ; and neither the one 
nor the other re{toreth itſelf again. . 


As the pearl. is dillglved by the vinegar, 
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them as thou findeſt them. If they diltrey 


thine beart, 


aſhamed of herſelf? 


ſeexgeth at firſt on 9 obſcure ; 
urface; ſo is thy hap wel, Oates 
—_ 44 $ of heart, x 

it th only to coyer it au with 
ſhadow. ; 


Behold ſadneſs in the public fireets; 
thine eye upon her in the places 1 
ſort ; avoideth ſhe not every one ? and do 
not every one 2 her preſence 
See how ſhe peth her head, like the 
flower whoſe root is cut aſunder ! fee hos 
ſhe fixeth her eyes upon the earth! @ 
how they ſerve her to no purpoſe but f{ 
weeping | 

Is there in her mouth diſcourſe } is they 
in her heart the love of ſociety? is ther 
in her ſoul, reaſon ? Aſt her the cauſe, fe 
knoweth it not; enquire the occaſion, ai 
behold there is none. 

Yet doth her ſtrength fail her: lo, 2 
length ſhe finketh into the grave; and uy 
one ſaith, What is hecome of her ? 

Haſ they 22 2 ſeeſt thay 
not this !. thou Ys et 
thou not thine error nd m 

God created thee in mercy ; had hen 
intended thee to be happy, his beneficenc 
would not have called thee into exiſtence; 
how dareſt thou then to fly in the face 
Majeſty ? \ 

Whilſt thou art moſt ro . into. 
cence, thou doſt him mo our; ad 
what is thy diſcontent but murmuriag 
againſt him? 

Created he not all things liable u 
changes, and dareſt thou to weep at they 
changing ? N 

If we know the law of nature, where- 
fore do we complain of it? if we are ignd- 
rant of it, what ſhall we accuſe but « 
blindneſs to what every moment giveth a 
proof of? „ 
Know that it is not thou that art to g 
laws to the world; thy part is to ſubmit u 


thee, thy lamentation but addeth i U 
.torment, Joceivel üb fir 

Be not deceived with fair pretences, 
ſuppoſe that ſorrow healeth misfona 
It is a poiſon under the colour of a re 
dy: while it pretendeth to draw theu 


row from thy breaſt, lo, it plungeth it 


While ſadneſs ſeparateth thee from 
friends, doth it not ſay, Thou art units 
converſation ? while ſhe driveth thee ul 
corners, doth ſhe not proclaim that d 


It is not in thy nature to meet de 
rows of ill fortune unhurt; nor doth — 


MORAL AND 


ne it of thee : it is thy duty to bear 
aun like a man; but thou muſt firſt 
10 feel it like one. ; 

Tears may drop from thine eyes, h 
ire falleth not from thine heart: 
ou careful only that there is cauſe, and 
that they iow not too abundantly. 

The greatneſs of the affliction is not to 
be recconed from the number of tears. 
The greateſt griefs are above theſe teſti 
monizs, as the greateſt joys are beyond 
uterance. 

What is there that weakeneth the ſoul 
ke grief? what depreſſeth it like ſadneſs ? 
the ſorrowful prepared for noble en- 
:rpriſes ? or armeth he himſelf in the cauſe 
of virtue? 
dubject not thyſelf to ills, where there 
ze in return no advantages: neither ſa- 
criice thou the means of good unto that 
which is in itſelf an evil. | 


0f te ADVANTAGES MAN may 
acquire over his Fellow-Creatures. 


1. NontLiTY and Honour. 
Nobility reſideth not but in the ſoul ; 


jor is there true honour except in virtue. 
The favour of princes may be bought 
vice; rank and titles may be purchaſed 
t money: but theſe are not true honour, 
C:mes cannot exalt the man, who com- 
pits them, to real glory; neither can gold 
kak? nen noble. 

When titles are the reward of virtue, 
zen the man is ſet on high who hath 
ed his country; he who beſtoweth 
ie honours hath glory, like as he who 
ceireth them; of the world is benefited 


it, 

Wouldſt thou wiſh to be raiſed, and 
en know not for what? or wouldſt thou 
t they ſhould ſay, Why is this ? 
ben the virtues of the hero deſcend to 
chudren, his titles accompany them 

but when he who poſſeſleth them is 
wie him who deſerved them, lo, do they 
call him degenerate ? 

Heroditary honour is accounted the moſt 
de; but reaſon ſpeaketh in the cauſe of 


a who hath acquired it. 
He who, meritleſs himſelf, appealeth to 
for his great · 


e actions of his anceſtors 


i like the thief who claimeth protec» 
t by flying to the pa | 


*rt5 could ſee? what benekit is it to the 
7 * his grandfather was eloquent ? 
"10, what is it to the mean, chat their 
Neceſſors were noble? r 


od. 
What good is it to che blind, that his 
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A mind di to virtue, maketh 
great the poſſeſſor: and without titles it 
will raiſe him above the vulgar. , 

He will acquire honour while others re- 
ceive it; will he not ſay unto them, 
Such were the men whom ye glory in be- 
ing derived from ? | Fe 

As the ſhadow waiteth on the ſubſtance, 

even ſo true honour attendeth upon virtue, 
Say not that honour is the child of bold- 
neſs, nor believe thou that the hazard of 
life alone can pay the price of it: it 1s not 
to the action hat it is due, but to the man- 
ner of performing. J 

All are not called to the guiding the 
helm of ſtate; neither are there armies to 
be commanded by every one: do ell oy 
that which is committed to thy charge, 
praiſe ſhall remain unto thee. 

Say not that difficulties are nece ta 
be conquered, or that labour and danger 
mult be in the way of renown. The wo- 
man who is chaſte, is ſhe not praiſed ? the 
man who is honeſt, deſerveth he not to be 
honoured ? | | 

The thirſt of fame is yiolent; the defire 
of honour is powerful; and he who gave 
them to us, gave them for great purpoſes. 

When deſperate actions are neceſſary to 
the public, when our lives are to be expoſed 
for the good of our country, what can add 
force to virtue, but ambition ? 

It is not the receiving honour that de- 
lighteth the noble mind; its pride is the 
deſerving it. 

Is it not better men ſhould ſay, Why 
hath not this man a ſtatue ? than that they 
ſhould aſk, Why he hath one ? | 

The ambitious will always be firſt in the 
croud'; he preſſeth f he looketh not 
behind him. More anguiſh is it to his ſoul; 
to ſee one before him, than joy to leave 
thouſands at a diſtance, | | 

The root of ambition is in every man; 
but it riſeth not in all: fear keepeth it 
down in ſome; in many it is ſuppreſſed by 
modeſty. | | 

It is the inner garment of the ſoul ; the 
firſt thing put on by it with the fleſh, and 
2 laſt it layeth down at its ſeparation 

it, 


: 
\ 
" 
— 


N or 
emplo 8 en directeſt it to 
. deſtroyeth 


ce. } 9 
In the breaſt of the traitor ambition is 
covered; hypocriſy hideth its face under 
her mantle ; and cool diffimulation fur- 
niſheth it with ſmooth words; but in the 
end men ſhall fee what it is. 
94 The 
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Tpi ſerpent loſeth not his ſting though 
We wich the froſt, the dock of t 
viper is not broken though the cold cloſeth 
his mouth: take pity on his ſtate, and he 
will ſhew thee his ſpirit; warm him in thy 
boſom, and he will requite thee with death. 

He that is truly virtuous, loveth virtue 
for herſelf; he diſdaineth the applauſe 
which ambition aimeth after, 

How pitiable were the ſtate of virtue, it 
ſhe could not be happy but from another's 
praiſe ? ſhe is too noble to ſeek recompenſe, 
and no more will, than can be rewarded. 

The higher the ſun ariſeth, the leſs ſha- 
dow doth he make; even ſo the greater is 
the virtue, the leſs doth it covet praiſe ; 
yet cannot it avoid its reward in honours. 

- Glory, like a ſhadow, flieth him who 
urſueth it; but it followeth at the heels of 
im who would fly from it : if thou courteſt 

it without merit, thou ſhalt never attain 

unto it; if thou deſerveſt it, though thou 
hideſt thyſelf, it will never forſake thee. 

Piurſue that which is honourable; do 

that which is right; and the applauſe of 

thine own conſcience will be more joy to 
thee, than the ſhouts of millions who know 
not that thou deſerveth them, 


2. SCIENCE and LEARNING. 


The nobleſt employment of the mind of 
man, is the ſtudy of the works of his Creator. 
- To him whom the ſcience of nature de- 
lighteth, every object bringeth a proof of his 
God; every thing that proveth it, giveth 
cauſe of adoration. 4704 
His mind is lifted up to heaven every 
moment; his life is one continued act of 
devotion, - 

Caſteth he Ris eye towards the clouds, 
findeth he not the heavens full of his won- 
ders? Ldoketh he down to the earth, doth 
not the worm proclaim to him, Leſs than 
omnipotence could not have formed me ? 
While the planets perform their courſes; 
while the ſun remaineth in his place ; while 
the comet wandereth through the liquid 
air, and returneth to its deſtined road 


«gan; who but thy God, O man! could 


have formed them? what but infinite wiſ- 
dom could have appointed them their las? 

Behold how awful their ſplendor? yet 
do they not diminiſn: lo, how rapid their 
motions! yet one runneth not in the way 
of another 


Look down upon the earth, and ſee her 


produce; examine her bowels, and behold 
What they contain: hath not wiſdom and 
power vrdained the whole ? 94 
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' fake of thy neighbour. 


Who biddeth the grab to ſpri wm! 
who watereth it at its due aon l. 
the ox croppeth ĩt; the horſe and the ſhery 
feed they not upon it? Who is he thatgn, 
videth it for them ? 

Who giveth increaſe to the corn tha 
thou ſoweſt? who returneth it to thee x 
thouſand fold ? 

Who ripeneth for thee the olive in it 
time? and the grape, though thou knoyel 
not the cauſe of it. 

Can the meaneſt fly create itſelf; o 
wert thou ought leſs than God, could 
thou have faſhioned it ? 

The beaſts feel that they exiſt, but they 
wonder not at it; they rejoice in their life, 
but they know not that it ſhall end: eg 
performeth its courſe in ſucceſſion; nor i 
there a loſs of one ſpecies in a thouland 
generations. 

Thou who ſeeſt the whole as afmirable 
as its parts, canſt thou better employ thize 
eye, than in tracing out thy Creator's great 
neſs in them; thy mind, than in examining 
their wonder? 

Power and mercy are diſplayed in ther 
formation ; juſtice and neſs ſhine forth 
in the proviſion that is made for them; al 
are happy in their ſeveral ways; nor en. 
vieth one the other. 

What is the ſtudy of words compare 
with this? In what ſcience ig knowledge, 
but in the ſtudy of yature ? 

When thou haſt adored the fabric, en- 

vire into its uſe ; for know the earth pros 
Jacerh nothing but may be of good ta race 

Are not food and raiment, and the reme- 
dies for thy diſeaſes, all derived from di 
ſource alone? 

Who is wiſe then, but he that knowelh 
it? who hath underſtanding, but he that 
contemplateth it? For the reſt, whaterd 
ſcience hath moſt utility, whatever con 
ledge hath leaſt vanity, prefer theſe un 
the others; and profit from them for ids 


To live, and to die; to command, 
to obey ; to do, and to ſuffer; are not den 
all that thou haſt farther to care about 
Morality ſhall teach thee theſe; the ta 
nomy of Life ſhall lay them before thes 
Bebeld. they are written in thine hea 
and thou needeſt only to be reminded4 
them: they are eaſy of concepuon; | 
attentive, and thou ſhalt retain them. 
All other ſciences are vain, all " 
knowledge is boaſt; lo, it is not neces 
or beneficial to man; nor doth it ws 


him more good, or chore bone. 


MORAL AND 
piety to thy God, and benevolence to 


glos creatures, are they not thy great 
ge What ſhall teach thee the one, like 


dee of the other, like underſtanding thy 
Lependencies ? | 


0 NATURAL ACCIDENTS. 


I. PROSPERITY and ADVERSITY. 
Let not proſperity elate thine heart 


; of 
ut ove meaſure; neither depreſs thy ſoul 
wo the grave, becauſe fortune beareth 
they ard againſt thee. : 
life Her (miles are not ſtable, therefore build 
eich pot thy confidence upon them; her frowns 
Nor 1s dure not for ever, therefore let hope 
uland ach thee patience. 


To bear adverſity well, is difficult;- but 
v be temperate in proſperity, is the height 
of wiſdom. 

Good and ill are the teſts by which thou 
to know thy conſtancy; nor 1s there 
ught elſe that can tell thee the pow- 
rs of thine own ſoul: be therefore 
don the watch when they are upon 


luce. 

3-hold proſperity, how ſweetly ſhe flat- 
eth thee : how inſenfibly ſhe robbeth 
ef thy firength and thy vigour ? 
Though thou haſt been conſtant in ill 
ortune, though thou haſt been invincible 
a dit-6{s; yet by her thou art conquered: 
0. knowing that thy ſtrength returneth 
t again; and yet that thou again mayſt 
ed it. | 
Affliction moveth our enemies to pity : 
«c.cls and happineſs cauſe even our friends 


noweth ere. 
he that \dverſity is the ſeed of well - doing: it 
hated the nurſe of heroiſm and boldneſs ; who 


at hath enough, will endanger himſelf to 
we more? who that is at eaſe, will ſet 
life on the hazard? 

True virtue will a& under all circum- 
es; but men ſee moſt of its effects 
den accidents concur with it. 


about WW In adverſity man ſeeth himſelf abandon- 
e b others ; he findeth that all his hopes 
» thee. * centered within himſelf ; he rouſeth his 
le het ul, he encountereth his difficulties, and 
inCed ey yield before him. a 

jon; | in proſperity he fancieth himſelf ſafe; 
m. | tnketh he is beloved of all that ſmile 
I! out his table; he groweth careleſs and 


nil; he ſeeth not the danger that is 
core him; he truſteth to others, and in 
ke end they deccive him, | 


1. body of his works? what ſhall inform 
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Every man can adviſe his own ſoul in 
diſtreſs; but proſperity blindeth the truth. 

Better is the ſorrow that leadeth to con- 
tentment, than the joy that rendereth man 
unable to-endure diſtreſs, and after plung- 
eth himſelf into it. | 

Our paſſions dictate to us in all our ex+ 
tremes : moderation is the effe& of wiſdom. 

Be upright in thy whole life ; be content 
in all its changes : ſo ſhalt thou make th 
profit out of all occurrences; ſo ſhall were 
thing that happeneth unto thee be the 
ſource of praiſe. | 

The wiſe maketh every thing the means 
of advantage; and with the ſame counte- 
nance beholdeth he all the faces of fortune: 
be governeth the good, he conquereth the 
evil: he is unmoved in all. 4 

Preſume not in proſperity, neither de- 
ſpair in adverſity : court not dangers, nor 
meanly fly from before them: dare to 
deſpiſe whatever will not remain with thee. 

et not adverſity tear off the wings of 
— neither let proſperity obſcure the 
light of prudence. 

He who deſpaireth of the end, ſhall 
never attain unto it; and he who ſceth not 
the pit, ſhall periſh therein. 

who calleth proſperity his ; who 
hath ſaid unto nar With 11 eſtab· 
liſh my happineſs; lo! he anchoreth his 
veſſel in a bed of ſand, whick the return of 
the tide waſheth away. | 

As the water that paſſeth from the 
mountains, kiſſeth, in its way to the ocean, 
every field that bordereth the rivers; ay 
it tarrieth not in any place; even fo for. 
tune viſiteth the ſons of men; her motion 
is inceſſant, ſhe will not ſtay; ſhe is unſtable 
as the winds, how then wilt thou hold her) 
When ſhe kiſſeth thee, thou art bleſſed ; 
behold, as thou turneth to thank her, ſhe 
is gone unto another. a 


2. PAIN and S1CKNESS. 


The ſickneſs of the body affecteth even 
the ſoul; the one cannot be in health with. 
out the other. 276. Wi 
Pain is of all ills that which is moſt felt 
and it is that which from nature hath the 
feweſt remedies, |: | 
: When thy conſtancy faileth ther, call in 
thy reaſon; when thy patience quitteth 
thee, call in thy hope. V 
To ſuffer, is a neceſſity entailed upon 
thy nature; wouldſt thou that miracles 
ſhould protect thee from it ? or ſhalt thou 


repine, becauſe it happeneth untq thee, 
It 


when lo, it happeneth unto all} 


- 


202 
It 4s injuſtice to expect exemption from 


that thou wert born unto; ſubmit with mo- 


deſty to the laws of thy condition. 
Wouldſt thou ſay to the ſeaſons, Paſs 
'not on, leſt 1 grow old? is it not better to 
fuffer well which thou canſt not 
avoid ? | 
Pain that endureth long, is moderate; 
bluſh there fore to complain of it: that 
which is violent, is ſhort; behold thou ſeeſt 
the end of it. 

The body was created to be ſubſervient 
to the ſoul; while thou afflicteſt the ſou! for 
its pains, behold thou ſetteſt that above it. 
As the wiſe afflicteth not himſelf, becauſe 
A thorn teareth his garment ; ſo the patient 
grieveth not his ſoul, becauſe that which 
covereth it 1s injured. 


3. Dgaru. 

As the production of the metal proveth 
the work of the alchymiſt ; ſo is death the 
teſt of our lives, the eſſay which ſheweth 
the ſtandard of all our actions. | 

Wouldſt thou judge of a life, examine 

the period of it; the end croyneth the at - 
tempt : aud where diſſumulation is no more, 
there truth appeareth. 
He bath not ſpent his life ill, who know- 
eth to die well; neither can he have loft 
all his time, who employeth the laſt portion 
of it to his honour. 

He was not born in vain who dieth as 
he ought; neither hath he lived unproſi- 
tably who dieth happily. | | 
; He that conſidereth he is to die, is con- 
tent while he liveth: he who ftriveth to 
forget it, hath no pleaſure in any thing; 
his joy appeareth to him a jewel which 

Y every moment he ſhall loſe. 
: Would thou learn to die nobly? let 
thy vices die before thee. Hap y is he 
who endeth the baſineſs of his hfe before 
his death; who, when the hour of it cometh, 
hath nothing to do but to die ; who wiſheth 
5 delay, Lauts he hath no longer uſe 

160. 


Avoid not death, for it is a weakneſs; 
fear it not, for thou underſtandeth not what 
it is: all that thou certainty knoweſt, is, 
that it putteth an end to thy ſorrows, - 
Think not the longeſt life the happieſt ; 
that whick is beſt eraployed, doth man the 
moſt honour ; himſelf ſhatt rejoice after 
death in the advantages of it. | 


This js the complete Bconour of 
Homan Ling. 
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BOOK THE FIRST, 


+ 1x 


CATECHETICAL LECTURy, 


$ 152. Introdufion to the Catechifa 

The Catechiſm begins with a rectal 
our baptiſmal vow, as a kind of — 
to the whole. It then lays down the grey 
chriſtian principte of faith; and leur 
all myſterious inquiries, in which this (uh 
ject is involved, it _—_ on to the rules q 
practice. Having briefly recited theſe, 
concludes with a fimple, and very intel. 


ible explanation of baptiſin, ad i YM, 
rd's Supper. 77 
The catechiſm then very pw. * 
perly, with a recital of our you, * 
as the beſt preface to that belief, and wt 
rules of practice, in which that vow ©. WW” 
gaged Nen before we * the 
vow 1tielt, two appendages u require 
explanation the uſe of , -b 
addition of a name. oY 
With regard to the ſponſor, the clark Wh © 
bly imitates the appointment of the " 
| guardian, making the beſt provißa = 
it can for the pious education of 'orphany i 5. 
and deſerted children. The temporal and a 
the ſpiritual guardian may equally beug WF _ 
their truft : hoch are able: both ac- 2 
countable: but ſurely the latter breaks the =» 
more facred engagement. . malt 
As to promiſing and vowing in de - 
name of another (which ſeems to carry Re 
harſh a ſound) the ſponſor only engage Hf - 
for the child, as any one would en e fr in 
another, in a matter which is manufelly dere 
for his advantage: and on a ſappolitio, . in. 
that the child hereafter will ſee it to be (JF 
that is, he promiſes, as he takes it fell. 
granted, the child itſelf would have H, — 
miſed, if it had been able. drolun 
Wich to the name, it 1s n0 fo 
of the ſacrament; nor pretends to fen. Alte 
tural authority. It reſts merely on a . 
uſage, A cuſtom had generally obtains keep 
of giving a new name, u open; nent 
new member into a „We ind gre 
common among the Greeks, the Rom - 
and the Jews; nay, we read that eren vol | |. 
himſelf, when he received Abram : lated | 
covenant, giving an early ſanction to Ul 1 « 
e, changed his name to | i the 
In imitation of this common practice, ut heart, 
old chriſtians bapriſmal names to d wfeig 
children, which were intended to _ deliey 
their heavenly adoption, as their ſurmmmfg . - 
diſkngutſhed their Res 
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MORAL AND 
god of the name in baptiſm, we 


next to the VOW itſelf, which is thus ex- 
preſſed « My godfathers did promiſe 


« three things in my name: iſt, That ] 
« ould renounce the devil, and all his 
« works, the mps and vanities of this 
« wicked world, and all the ſinful luſts of 
« the fleſh. 2dly, That I ſhould believe 
« all the articles of the chriſtian faich; and 
« zdly, That I ſhould keep God's holy 
« will, and commandments, and walk in 
« the ſame all the days of my life.“ 

Firſt then, we promiſe to “ renounce 
s the devil, and all his works, the frogs 
„and vanities of this wicked world, and 
« all the ſinful luſts of the fleſh.” “ The 
« devil, the world, and the fleſh,” is a 
comprehenſive mode of expreſſing every 
ſpecies of fin, however diſtinguiſhed; and 
tom whatever ſource derived: all which 
we not only engage to renounce as far as 
ve are able; th alſo to take pains in 
racing the labyrinths of our own hearts; 
ad iu removing the gloſſes of ſelf-deceit. 
Wittout this, all renunciation of fin is pre- 
ſence. 

Being thus injoined to renounce our 
gros, habitual fins, and thoſe bad inclina- 
Bons, which lead us into them; we are 
equired next to © believe all the articles 
* of the chriſtian faith,” This is a na- 
wal progreſſion. When we are thoroughly 
vavinced of the 8 of ſin, we in 

e ill 


rs E. 


urſe wiſh to avoid t conſequences 
* fit; and are prepared to give a fair 
b- ""Wcarinz to t ig 
ſel 3 he evidence of religion. 


bert is a cloſe connection between vice 
ad infdelity. They mutually ſupport each 
tzer, The ſame connection ſubſiſts be · 
Keen 1 mind, and the truths 
| religion; and faith perhaps is not ſo 
;'0untary an act, as many of our modern 
Juloſophers would perſuade us. 

after « believing the articles of the 
cifiltian faith,” we are laſtly injoined to 
keep God's holy will and command- 
nents,” Here too is the ſame natural 
ogreiion, As the renunciatian of fin 
rares the way for faith, ſo does faith, 
4 Grey to obedience, They ſeem 
ned to each other, as the mean and the 
d. „ The end of the commandment,” 
a the apoſtle, © is charity, out of a pure 
wart, and good conſcience, and fai 
nfcigned.” Faith (which is the act 
&lcving upon rational evidence) is the 
at lountain, from which all chriſtian 
en ſpring. No man will obey a law, 
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till he hath informed bimſelf whether it 


be properly authorized : or, in other words, 
till he believe in the juriſdiction that en- 


acted it. If our faith in Chriſt doth not 
lead us to obey him; it is what the ſcrip- 
tures call a dead faith, in oppoſition to a 


ſaving one. 
To this inſe e connection between 
faith and obedience, St. Paul's doctrine 


may be objected, where he ſeems to lay 
the whole ſtreſs on faith, in oppoſition to 
works *.—But it is plain, that St. Paul's 
argument requires him to mean by faith, 
the whole ſyſtem of the chriſtian religion 
(which is indeed the meaning of the word 
in many other parts of ſcripture) ; and by 
works, which he ſets in oppoſition to it, 
the moral law. So that in fact, the apoſ- 
tle's argument relates not to the 22 
ene but tends only to eſtabliſh the 
uperiority of chriſtianity, 'The moral law, 
argues the apoſtle, which claimed on the 
righteouſneſs of works, makes no proviſion 
for the deficiencies of man. Chriſtianity 
alone, by opening a door of mercy, gave 
him hopes of * ſalvation, whaco the 
other could not pretend to give. 

Upon renouncing fin, believing the arti- 
cles of the chriſtian faich, — keepin 
God's holy commandments, as far as Bard 
man can keep them, we are intitled 
_ to all the privileges of the gol 

e « become members of Chriſt, children 
« of God, and inheritors of the kin 
« of heaven.“ We are redeemed through 
the merits of Chriſt; pardoned through 
the mercies of God; and rewarded wth a 
bleſſed AY. 

This account of our baptiſmal vow con. 
cludes with a queſtion, leading us to ac» 
knowledge the neceflity of obſerving this 


vow ; a 5 2 0 e that 2 
only hope cepi $ u 
aibtance of CIS | Clas. 


5153. On the Creed—the Belief of Gad. 
The creed begins with a profeſſion of 
our belief in „God the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth,”  _ 
The being of a God is one of thoſe 
truths, which fcarce require proof. A 
proof ſeems rather an injury, as it fu 
poles doubt, However, as young mind 
though not ſceptical, are uninformed, it 
may not be improper to ſelect out of the 
variety of arguments, which evince. this 
reat truth, Wo or three of the molt 
mple. £4 


® Sec Rom, ili, 28, and indeed great part of the epiſitc; * 


The 
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The exiſtence of a Deity, we prove 
from the light of nature. For his attri- 
butes, at leaſt in any perfection, we muſt 
look into ſcripture, 

A few plain and ſimple arguments 
drawn from the creation of the world 
the preſervation of it—and the general 
conſent of mankind, ſtrike us with more 
conviction, than all the ſubtilties of meta- 
n deduction. | 

e prove the being of a God firſt from 
the creation of the world. | 

The world muſt have been uced 
either by deſign, or by chance. No other 
mode of origin can be ſuppoſed. Let us 


ſee then with which of theſe characters it 


is impreſſed, 

The charaReriſtic of the works of de- 
fign, is a relation of parts, in order to 
produce an end The charaQteriſtic of the 
works of chance is juſt the reverſe. — 
When we ſee ſtones, anſwering each other, 
laid in the form of a regular building, we 
immediately ſay, they were put together 
by deſign: but when we ſec them thrown 
about in a diſorderly heap, we ſay as con- 
fidently, they have been thrown ſo by 

nce. 
Now, in the world, and all its appen- 


dages, there is plainly this appearance of 


deſign. One part relates to another; and 
the whole together produces an end. The 
ſun, for inſtance, is connected with the 
earth, by warming it into a proper heat, 
for the production of its fruits; and fur- 
niſhing it with rain and dew, The earth 

in is connected with all the vegetables 
which it produces, by viding them 
with proper ſoils, and juices for their 
nouriſhment, Theſe again are connected 
v/ith animals, by ſupplying them with food. 
And the whole together produces the great 
end of ſuſtaining the lives of innumerable 
creatures. | 


Nor is deſign ſhewn only in the grand 


fabric of the world, and all its relative 


appendages : it is equally ſhewn in eve 
=_ Ie is ſeen ies ou! fur rae} dons 
in all its peculiarities to its proper mode 
of life. It is ſeen in _ vegetable, fur- 
niſhed with parts exactly ſuited to its ſitu- 


ation. In the leaſt, as well as in the greateſt 


of nature's productions, it is every where 
apparent. The little creeper upon the 
wall, extending its tenacious fibres, draws 
nouriſhment from the crannies of the 


ſtones 3 and flouriſhes where no other plant 


could live. Gn 
IF then the world, and eyery part of it, 


tries, and ſome of them men of ena! 
capacities, who have not only had 8 


claimed aloud their diſbe 


bable, no man's infidelity on this heal 


are thus marked with the charadter, g 
deſign, there can be no difficulty in x. 
knowledging the author of ſuch def 
of ſuch amazing contrivance and ven 
to be a being of infinite wiſdow u. 
power, We call a man ingenious, wy 
makes even a common globe, with all de 
arts of the earth delineated upon «, 
hat ſhall we ſay then of the author d 
the great original itſelf, in all its gry. 
deur, and furniſhed with all its various n. 
habitants ? 
The argument drawn from the preſer. 
vation of the world, is indeed rather the 
laſt argument advanced a ſtep farther. 
If chance could be ſuppoſed to produce 
a regular form, yet it is certainly beyond 
the higheſt degree of credulity, to ſuppct, 
it could continue this regularity for an 
time. But we find it has been continued: 
we find, that near 6000 years have made 
no change in the order and harmony d 
the world. The ſun's action upon ts 
earth hath ever been regular. 'The pro 
duction of trees, plants, and herbs, hak 
ever been uniform. Every ſeed product 
now the ſame fruit it ever did. Every 
ſpecies of animal life is till the fame 
ould chance continue this regular u. 
rangement ? Could any thing continde i; 
but the hand of an omnipotent God! 
Laſtly, we ſee this great truth, the being 
of a God, witneſſed by the general c 
ſent of mankind. This general cou vibut 
muſt ariſe either from tradition, or it n Vhat 
be the reſult of men's own reaſomęſ mph. 
Upon either ſuppoſition, it is an argumeaJo! rel 
ually ftrong. If the firſt ſuppoſition do be 
allowed, it will be difficult to aflign. . poin 
ſource of this tradition, but God hin b 
If the ſecond, it can ſcarce be ſuppo merel) 
that all mankind, in different parts of M Tkis, 
world, ſhould agree in the belief of br re 
thing, which never exiſted. For donne! 
doubts have ariſen concerning tals Reo m 
neral belief, yet it is now pretty Nes 
aſcertained, from the accounts of acer 
lers, that no nation hath yet been diſc circum 


'ed, among whom ſome traces of religu The t. 


worſhip have not been found. own ni; 
Be it ſo, fays the objector; yet fil dels 01 
find fingle perſons, even in civilized a 


doubts on this ſubject; but have Þ 
lief of a @ 


being. Pe 
e anſwer, that it is more 


ly ſettled. . Bad men, rather, 
ome — themſelves, than 
ally convinced. But even on a ſup- 
oa, that a few ſuch perſons could 


und, what is their teſtimony againſt ſo 


win rear a majority, as the reſt of mankind ? 
the he light of the ſun is univerſally acknow- 
| i -loed, though it happens, that, now and 
r of ben, a man may be born blind. 

Tal. But ſince, it . there are diſſiculties 
E n ſuppoling a divine creator, and pre- 


erver of the world, what ſlyſtem of things 
bes the atheiſt ſuppoſe attended with 
ver? He ſees the world produced be- 
bre him. He ſees it hath been created; 
znd is preſerved. Some account of this 
patter mull be given, If ours diſpleaſe 
im; let us have his. | 
[he experiment hath been tried. We 
hve had many atheiſtical creeds: none 
f which hath ſtood the telt of bein 
handed down with any degree of credit 
into future times. 


pm. The atheiſt's great argument indeed 
„: einst a Deity, is levelled at the apparent 
xduces injuſtice of his government. It was an 
Every N odjection of ancient date; and might have 
(ame bad its weight in heathen times: but it 1s 
ar cone of the bleflings, which attends chriſ- 
noe 5, tiznity, that it ſatisfies all our doubts on 
1 this head; and gives us a rational and 
bene ſolution of this poignant objection. 


What if we obſerve an inaccurate diſ- 
tnbution of the things of this world? 
What if virtue be depreſſed, and vice tri- 
umphant? It is nothing, ſays the voice 
of religion, to him, who believes this life 
to be an inconſiderable part of his being; 
a point only in the expanſe of eternity: 
who believes he is fent into this —_ , 
merely to prepare himſelf. for a better. 
This world, he knows, is intended neither 
for reward, nor puniſhment. Happineſs 
umqueſtionably attends virtue even here, 
and miſery, vice: but it is not the hap- 
pnels of a ſplendid ſtation, but of a 
peaceful mind; nor 1s it the miſery of low 


The things of this world are not, in their 
own nature, connected either with happi- 
tels or miſery, Attended ſometimes by 
oe, and ſometimes by the other, they are 
merely the means of trial. One man is 
tempted with riches, and another with 
poverty ; but God intends neither an ele- 
ated, nor a depreſſed ſituation as the ulti- 
mate completion of his will, 
beſides, if werldly proſperity even was 
tte indication of God's favour, yet good 
an may have failings and imprudencics 
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drcumſtances, but of a guilty conſcience. 


_ 
enough about them to deſerve misfortune ; 
and bad men virtues, which may deſerve 
ſucceſs, Why ſhould imprudence, — 
joined with virtue, partake of its reward ?. 
Or the generous purpoſe ſhare in the pu- 
niſhment, though connected with vice? 
Thus - then we ſee the being of a God 
is the univerſal creed of nature. But 
though nature could inveſtigate the ſimple 
truth, ihe could not preſerve it from error. 
Nature merely takes her notions from 
what ſhe ſees, and what ſhe hears, and 
hath ever moulded her gods in the likeneſs 
of things in heaven, and things on earth, 
Hence every part of the creation, animate 
and inanimate, hath, by turns, been an 
object of worſhip. And even the moſt re» 
fined nations, we know, had groſs con- 
ceptions on this head. The wiſeſt of them 
indced, by obſerving the wonders of cre- 
ation, could clothe the Deity with wiſdom 
and power: but they could go no farther, 
The virtues of their heroes afforded them 
the higheſt ideas of perfection: and with 
theſe they arrayed their gods; mixing 
alſo with their virtues, ſuch vices, as are 
found in the characters of the beſt of 
men. 
For juſt notions of the Deity, we muſt 
have recourſe then to revelation alone, 
Revelation removes all theſe abſurdities. 
It diſpels the clouds of ignorance ; and 
unveils the divine majeſty, as far as it can 
be the object of human contemplation. 
The lax notions of libertiniſm, on one 
hand, which make the Deity an inobſervant 
overnor; and the gloomy ideas of ſuper- 
don, on the other, which ſuppoſe him to 
be a dark malignant being, are equally 
expoſed. Here we are informed of the 
omniſcience and omnipreſence of God. 
Here we learn, that his wiſdom and power 
are equalled by his goddneſs; and that his 
mercy 1s over all his works. In ſhort, we 
learn from revelation, that we are in the 
hands, of a being, whoſe knowledge we 
cannot evade, and whoſe power we cannot 
reſiſt; who is merciful 1 8549 to All his 
creatures; and will be ever ready to aſſiſt 
and reward thoſe, who endeavour to &bn- 
form . his will: but whoſe 
juſtice, at the ſame time, acepmpan 
his mercy, will puniſh the bold 2 
leſs ſinner in proportion to his gut. | 
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$ 154. On the Creed continued=the Beli 
e of Jeſus C brit. * 


After profeſſing our belief in God, the 


creed 


5 

ereed s with a profeſſion of our be- 

Ref *in Jeſus Chriſt, his fon, our Lord.“ 

A perſon celebrated as ** Chrift 
0 


was, we may ſuppoſe, would naturall 
find a place in the ofine kiftory of his 
umes. It may not be amiſs, therefore, to 


introduce the evidence we are about to 
collect, with the teſtimony of ſome of the 
more eminent of the heathen writers, who 
have mentioned him. They will at leaſt 
inform us, that ſuch a perſon lived at the 
time we aſſert; and that he was the au- 
thor of a new religion. I ſhall quote only 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny. 
Suetonius “, tells us, that “the em- 
or Claudius drove all the Jews from 
ome, who, at the inſtigation of one Chriſt, 
were continually making diſturbances.” 


Tacitus , ſpeaking of the perſecution 


of chriſtians, tells us,- that the author of 
that name was Chriſt, who was put to 
death by Pontius Pilate, in the reign of 
Tiberius.“ 

Pliny's t teſtimony is more large. If 
is contained in a letter, written to the 
emperor Trajan, defiring his inſtructions 
wi — — to chriſtians, He blames 
their obſti in refuſing to ſacrifice to 
he Roman deities—but from their own 
confeflion can draw nothing, but that the 
aſſemble, on a certain day, before ſan-rife 
— that they pay divine honours to Chriſt 
as a God—that they bind themſelves by a 
ſacrament not to ſteal, nor to commit adul- 
tery, nor to deceive—and that, after the 
performance of theſe rites, they join in 
one common meal. Nay, he examined, he 
fays, two of them by torture: yet till he 
finds nothing obnoxious in their behaviour, 
except their abſurd ſuperſtitions. He 
thinks, however, the matter ſhould be in- 
quired into : for chriſtianity had brought 
religion into 2 — diſuſe. The markets 
were crowded with victims; and ſcarce a 

urchaſer came near them. 

Theſe writers afford us ſufficient teſ- 
timony, that Jeſus Chriſt lived at the time 
we aſſert; and that he was the author of a 
new religion. They had opportunities of 
being well informed; could have no in- 
tereſt in falſifying ; were no converts to 
the new ſect; but talk of Chriſt, =P as 
they would of. any ſingular perſon, whom 
they had occaſion to mention. Their teſ- 
timony therefore is beyond cavil. 

Let us now proceed a. ſtep farther, and 
examine the ſcripture evidence of Chriſt, 


In vita Claud Caf. 


OR TH 


+ Lib. 25. 


which proves not only his exiltence. . 
that he is our Lord, or the Meſſiah. 3 
not only that he was the author of 2 wy 
_— but that this religion is true, 

pon examining the grand ſeripiay 
evidence on this head, we find the 
ſtreſs laid upon miracles and 


00 


both of which are direct a 
by a claim to bene ber Ard on 
e modes of evidence a = 


though both th 
calculated as well for us who live in re. 
moter times, as for thoſe who lived in the 
earlieſt; yet the evidence from min- 
cles ſeems more particularly addrefled 
them; as that from prophecy is to a, 
They were the eye-witneffes of the min. 
cles of the goſpel, of which we have only 
the evidence at ſecond-hand. Wherezs 
prophecy is a mode of evidence, which 
increaſes through every age. The ey 
chriſtians had it in part; but to us this 
amazing web is ſtill more unfolded; and 
more of its wonderful texture diſplayed... 
Let us examine each in its order. 
Among the eye - witneſſes of the goſpel 
miracles, were m men, as well 
as unlearned. The former had oppor. 
tunity and abilities to examine the works 
before them; to trace out fraud, if any 
ſuch were latent; and did unqueſtionably 
receive them with all that circumſpe&a 
which was due to ſuch wonderful exhibi- 
tions, before they embraced the chriſiu 


faith: while the moſt i t ſpectator vu 
a competent judge of matter of fact; and ref. 


many of our Saviour's miracles were ſuch 
as could not poſſibly, from the nature of 
— facts themſelves, be coloured wid 
raud. 

It had a ſtrange ſound to the prejudiee 
of mankind, that a cruciſſed maleface 
was the Saviour of the world; and w: 
cannot ſuppoſe, that any man, much lefs 
that a multitade of men, would embrace 
ſuch a belief without clear convittn: 
eſpecially as no worldly advantage lay at 
the fide of this belief; and the conven 
even renounced the world, and embraced 
a life of perſecution, —Let us confider the 
ſingle miracle of Chrift*s refurrettca, 
Jeſus had frequently mentioned it before 

is death; and the thing was ſo fur u 
eneral credited, that the ſepulchre un 
ealed, and an armed guard appointed u 
watch it. We may well ſuppoſe, theres 
fore, that his favourers woul 


upon this occaſion, reaſon thus; * Je 


Lib, 3 
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ut his enſions a fair 

dre Ie hath wid u, Ke will ariſe from 
ne dead on the third day t—here then let 
* our judgment, and wait the re- 
aal. Three days will determine whether 
de be an impoſtor, or the real Meſſiah.” 
—[t is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
fvoorers of Jefus would reafon, after his 
Jeath, in a manner like this: and it is be- 
yond credibility, that any of them would 
hve continued his diſciples, had ay 
found him falfifying in this point. But 
we know they did 2 his diſciples 
ther this. We knoy alſo, that many pro- 
ſelytes, convinced by this very event, em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion.— We have 
Al the reaſon in the world therefore to be- 
leve, that they were fully fatisfied. His 
miracles were to them a ſufficient proof of 
his ptetenſions. All candid men would 
hare acquieſced, as they did; and in their 
belief we have a very ſtrong foundation 
for our own. ; | 
Again, with regard to hecy, we 
obſerve, that the writers of the Old Feſta- 
ment ſcem, in various parts, to charafterize 
ſome extraordinary , Who was in 
proceſs of time to make his a in 
the world. The marks are peculiar, and 
can neither be miſtaken nor miſapphed. 
* He was to be born of a virgin—he was 
0 turn the hearts of the di tent to 
he wiſdom of the juſt—though digmfied 
th the characters of a prince, he was to 
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rs be 2 man of ſorrows, and acquainted with 
1 tie though deſcribed to be without fin, 
fuck e vas to be numbered with tranſgreſſors 
re of his hands and his feet were to be 
wich erced—he was to be made an offerin 
PY — on never to ſee _ ion. 
eſe prophecies were publiſhed m 
fader WW :r.1re4 — before the birth of Chriſt; 
uu been all along in the hands, not 
U les ly of the Jews, but of all men of letters. 
tbrace tie Old Teſtament hag been early tranſ- 
Eon: ned into the Greek language; and re- 
oe red into the politeſt hbraries of thoſe 
mes, | 
raced With theſe ideas, let us open the New 
er de rede ment, and it js obvious that nb picture 
echo. ade more like its original, than theſe 
before rophecies of Chriſt in one Teſtament, are 
far u Ws his hiſtory in the other. Here we ſee 
Sp ut extraord virgin-birth unrayelled: 
1 Here we ſee a life ſpent in turning the 
— arts of the difobedient to the wiſdom of 


* juſt—Here we: find the prince of 
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kis people, = wigs, oF Ripon, | aud 468 
uamted with grief, Here ke the 
d of righteouſneſs nu 55 
tranſgreſſors—we ſee his havds and Ma 
feet pierced—we ſee him made an offer. 


ing for fin—and we ſee realized that en- 


traordinary idea of death without cor 
8 | 


t were an S this 
ifon throngh a more minute 

of circumſtances: but I mean only to trace 

the outlines of this great reſem 


S would be a co. 
3 - | | 
Bages theſe predictions, which related 
immediately to the life and death of Chriſt; 


there were many others, which deſerve 
notice. Among theſe the two great lead- 


ing prophecies were thoſe of the call 
ofthe entiles, and of the diſperſion d 
e Jews. * 


e calling of the Gentiles waz ane of 
the earlieſt prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment. The Jews were diſtinguiſhed in 
* as the favourite people of 

; and they were ſufficiently elated 
upon that diſtinction. But if had at- 
tended cloſely to their prophets, they might 
have diſcovered, that all the prophecies, 
which deſcribed the happy fate of the 
church, had evidently a more diſtant proſ- 
peR, than to them. Thoſe early promiſes, 
in particular, which were repeated to 
patriarchs, were not merely confined ta 
their poſterity; but included all the na- 
tions of the earth®.” — And when the latex 
= hets, as the great event approached, 
2 a plamer, and a more intelligible 
P the whole nation might have 
underſtood, as Simeon, and ſome of 
2 Lr _ ng of them 

erſtand, that * a light was ſprung 
to lighten the Gentiles. A 

de prophecy of the diſperſion, of the 

Jewiſh nation is alſo very antjont, bei 
attributed by Moſes to the patriareh 
*The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, 
until Shiloh come.” Whatever may; be the 
preciſe meaning of the ward * ſceptre* in 
the original; and. though it may, nqt per- 
haps properly fignify bar idea" of ngal 
powers which it conveys to oun ears; yet 

certainly means fome badge of ante. 
rity, that implies a formed and ſettlech go; 
vernment. And, as to the word ue 
all commentators, jewiſh as well as. chriſty 
ian, explain it to mean the Melſiah The 


2 e Gen- Ni-. Kl. 19. 286i; 19; ruf. 4. * 


ſenſe 


208. 
. ſenſe therefore of the ecy is plainly 
this—that the Jews ſhould continue in the 
. form of a. ſociety, till the time of the 
Meſſiah. Accordingly we find that, ſoon 
after Chriſt's death, the ſeeptre did de- 
Fart from Judah: the Jews loſt all form 
of a political ſociety ; and are a ſingular 
inſtance of a people, ſcattered over the 
* whole earth, preſerved to. this day ſepa- 
rate from all other people, and yet without 
a ſettlement any where. 

. Our Saviour's prophecy of the growth 
of his church, is likewiſe among the more 
remarkable predictions. He told his diſ- 
Ciples, that © his religion was like a grain 

muſtard-ſeed, which was the leaſt of all 
ſeeds; but when it grew up, it ſhould be- 
come a great tree, and the fowls of the 
air ſhould lodge in the branches of it.” 
He told them alſo, that „the gates of hell 
ſhould never prevail againſt it. 

The Jewiſh religion was continually en- 
forced by the idea of a jealous God, 
watching over it, and threatening judg- 

ments from heaven upon every tranſ- 
gteſſion. The divine authority was ſtamp- 
ed openly upon it The people trembled, 
and worſhipped. | 

When the impoſtor Mahomet ſet up for 
a reformer, he could not indeed enforce 
his religion by divine judgments; but he 
did it by temporal. He drew his ſword, 

| and held it to the breaſts of his oppoſers; 
while he promiſed to the obedient a full 
gratification of their paſſions. 

But in the chriſtian religion, nothing of 
this kind appeared. No temporal judg- 
ments threatened on one hand: no ſenſual 
indulgences allured on the other. A few 
| deſponding ignorant mechanics, the diſ- 

eiples of a perſon crucified as a common 

malefaQor, were all the parade, with which 
= this religion was uſhered into the world ; 
and all the human aſſiſtance which it had 

to boaſt, ——And yet this religion, which 

oppoſed the ſtrongeſt * and was 

oppoſed by the greateſt princes, made its 

way in a few years, from a remote corner, 

| through the whole Roman empire.— 
Thus was our Saviour's 2 in 2 

4 tion to all human calculation, exactly 
| filled. The leaſt of all ſeeds became a 
ſpreading tree; and a church was eſta- 

- bliſhed, which could not be deſtroyed by 


| 

All che powers of hell. ; 
But although the church of Chriſt could 
' 


not be deſtroyed, it was corrupted ; and 
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see Biſhop Newton's Diſſertations ; and Biſhop Hurd's ſermons on pro 


in a courſe of years fell from its gem 
pantry. This corrupt ſtate of -e & 
uſions of popery— the efforts of nin 
mation, and various other eircumſtanq 
relating to it, are not unreaſonably (op 
poſed to be held forth, in the 
parts of the New Teſtament. 
But I forbear to dwell upon prophecis, 
which are not obvious enough to 
neral conviction; though many of they 
have been well explained by thoſe*, why 
are verſed in the hiſtories to which they i. 
lude. Future times will, in all probabiliy, 
reflect a ſtronger light upon them. Some 
of the great prophecies, which we hay 
Juſt adders, ſhone but with a fechle 
ray, during the times they were fulfilling, 
though they now ſtrike us in ſo forcible 
manner. Gilpia, 


$ 155. The Creed continued——Concejtin' 
and Birth of Chrift, bc, 


We have now ſhewn upon what foun- 
dation we believe the ſecond article of ou 
creed; let us next confider the remaining 
articles—the hiftory of Chriſt, as deliverc 
in ſcripture, and the benefits which he 
cured for us—the aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit—the remiſſion of our ſins— and ever- 
laſhng life. 

Firſt, then, we believe that Chriſt ww 
« conceived of the Holy Ghoſt, and bon 
of the virgin Mary.“ manger of thi 
miracalous conception we inquire not ini 
It is a point not only beyond the limits of 
human inquiry; but to us at leaſt a 
very unimportant. We believe juſt te 
Scripture-account of it, and aſſure ou. 
ſelves, that if it had concerned us, it would 
have been more plainly revealed. On 
thing, however, we may obſerve on thy 
head, that nothing is ſaid in Scripture 
of paying divine honours- to the vgn 
Mary. Thoſe rites are totally of popil 
origin. 

e farther believe, that Chriſt . . 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was 
dead, and buried; and that he 
into hell, that is, we declare our be 
lief of the Scripture-account of the as 
cumſtances and the reality of Chuif 
death. 1. 

To make an action clear, it is neceſſay 
firſt, to eſtabliſh its date. This is uſualf 
done by ranging it under the magifias 
who then preſided, the time of whoſe go 
vernment is always regiſtered in ſome pub 


” 
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record, Thus we believe that Chriſt's 
Jan happened when Pontius Pilate was 
ernor of Judea. We believe alſo, with 
-gard to the manner of his death, that he 
+ crucified ; that he died as really as 
„ mortal ever did; and that he was 
ied in the tomb of Joſeph of Ariuma- 


The © deſcent into hell” is undoubredly 
more obſcure expreſion than might be 
"hed in a creed, and was not indeed add- 
| till many ages after the creed was firſt 
xwpoſed +. Yar as creeds are human 
pnpofitions, we believe this, and eve 
ker difficulty, only as conſiſtent wi 
criprure. Now the ſenſe which ſeems 
un agreeable to Scripture, is, that his 
ul remained till his reſurrection in that 
lice (whatever that place is) where the 
iris of the bleſſed reſt; and the expreſ- 
on ſeems to have been added, only that 
e may the more ſtrongly expreſs our be- 
f of the reality of his death. This we 
o when we expreſs our belief of the ſepa- 
ation of his Gul and body. He was 
ned, — and © deſcended into hell.“ 
he firſt expreſſion relates to his body, 
hich was laid in the Fare! the ſecond 
d his ſoul, which paſſed into the place of 
parted ſpirits. | 

We farther believe, that “ on the third 
ay he roſe again from the dead.” The 
lurrection of Chriſt from the dead is a 
nt ef the utmoſt importance to chriſ- 
s. On the certainty of Chriſt's reſur- 
00 depend all hopes of our own. On this 
icle, therefore, we ſhall be more large. 
And, in the firſt place, what is there in 
that need ſhock our reaſon? It was a 
nderful event: but is not nature full of 
aderful events? When we ſeriouſly 
gh the matter, is it leſs ſtrange, that a 
un of corn thrown into the ground 
dd die, and riſe again with new vege- 
on, than that a human body, in the 
e circumſtances, ſhould aſſume new 
The commonneſs of the former 
es it familiar to us, but not in any de- 
leſs unaccountable. Are we at all 
re acquainted with the manner in which 
i germinates, than with the manner 
wich a body is raiſed from the dead? 
K 15 1t not obviouſly ſtriking, that the 
ie power which can effect the one, may 
k the other alſo ?=»But analogy, though 


0 He, aber and 


dee Biugham's Antiquities, vol. iii. e. 3. 


Iaiah foretold he ſhould make his grave with the rich.” And St. Matthew tells 
con®- e. Matt. xxvii. 57+ Iſaiah lili. 9. | 


* + 
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it tend to convi is no Let us 
proceed then atter of fac. 


That the body was dead, and fafely 
lodged in the tomb, and afterwards o- 
ur oF porn it, was aj — — 

e who oppoſed, y Who 
favoured the - urreQion. In the cir» 
—— of the latter fact, they diſfer 

5 ly. 5:45 

The diſciples tell their ſtory— a very 

plain and Gmple one—that, ſcarce ex- 

ing the event, notwithſtanding their 
maſter had himſelf foretold it, they were 
ſurpriſed with an account that the _ 
was gone—that they found afterwards, to 
their great aſtoniſhment, that their maſter 
was again alive—that they had been ſeve- 
ral times with him; and for the 
truth of what they ſaid to great numbers, 
who, as well as themſelves, had ſeen him 
after his reſurrection. 

The chief prieſts, on the other fide, de- 
clared the whole to be a forgery ; aſſert- 
ing, that the plain matter of fact was, the 
diſciples came by night, and ſtole the body. 
away, while the ſoldiers ſlept. 

Such a tale, unſupported by evidence, 
would be liſtened to in no court of juſtice. 
It has not even the air of probability. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that the diſciples, who 
had fled with terror when they might have 
reſcued their maſter's life; would ventu 
in the face of an armed guard, to carry 
his dead body ?—Or is it more dle, 


that they found the whole g aſleep 
when we know, that the vigilance of cen- 
tinels is ſecured by the ſtricteſt diſcipline Þ 


— Beſides, what „ could ariſe 
from ſuch an attempt? If they miſenr- 
ried, it was certain ruin, both to them and 
their cauſe. If they ſucceeded, it is dif- 
cult to ſay what uſe they could make of ' 
their ſucceſs. Unleſs they could have pro- 

duced their dead body alive, the ſgcond- 
error would be worſe than the firſt. Ther 
maſter's prophecy of his own reſufrection 
was an unhappy circumitance; yet full it” 
was wrapped in a veil of obſcurity. r 
if his diſciples endea to its * 
completion, it was their bufineſs to lo 
well to the event, A detection would de 
ſuch a comment their maſter's ten 
as would never forgotten. When a 
cauſe depends on falſehood, every h 
knows, the leſs it is moved the N F 


us, that 


* 


P This 
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This was the caſe of the other ſide. 
Obſcurity there was wanted. If the chief 
prieſts had any proof, why did they not 
produce it ? were not the diſciples 
taken up, and examined upon the fact? 
They never abſconded. Why were they 
not judiciallx tried? Why was not the 
trial made'public ? and why were not au- 
thentic memorials of the fraud handed 
down to poſterity; as authentic memorials 
were of the fact, recorded at the very 
time, and place, where it happened? 
Chriſtianity never wanted enemies to pro- 
pagate its diſparagement.— But nothing of 
this kind was done. No proof was at- 
«ri wy = indeed the teſtimony of 
men aſleep. 'The diſciples were never 
queſtioned upon the fact; and the chief 

rieſts reſted ſatisfied with ſpeading an 


inconſiſtent ramour among the people, im- 


preſſed merely by their own authority, 
Whatevet records of heathen origin re- 
main, evince the truth of the reſurrection. 
One is very remarkable. Pontius Pilate 
ſent the emperor Tiberius a relation of the 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt ; which 
were recorded at Rome, as uſual, among 
other provincial matters. 'T his intelh- 
— made ſo great an impreſſion, it 
eems, upon the emperor, that he referred 
it to the ſenate, whether Jeſus Chriſt of 
Judea ſhould not be taken into the number 
of the Roman gods ?—Our belief of this 
faR is chiefly founded upon the teſtimony 
of Juſtin darryn, and Tertullian, two 
learned heathens, in the age ſucceeding 
Chriſt, who became chriſtians from this 
very evidence, among others, in favour of 
chriſtianity. In their apologies®, ſtill ex- 
tant, one of which was made to the ſenate 
of Rome, the ocher to a Roman governor, 
they both appeal to theſe records of Pon- 
tius Pilate, as then generally known; 
which we cannot conceive ſuch able apo- 
logiſts would have done, if no ſuch records 

had ever exiſted +. | 
- Having ſeen what was of old objected 
to the reſurrection of Chriſt, it may be 


diſcovery of himſelf, after his reſurreftion 


«© choſen witneſles.”—And is there 4 


proper alſo to ſee the objections of moda 
diſbelievers. | 
And, firſt, we have the ſtale objecten 
that nothing is more common among th 
propagators of every new religion, tha 
to delude their ignorant proſelytes ui 
idle ſtories. What a variety of ia conſiden 
tales did the votaries of heatheniſm he. 
lieve! What abſurdities are adopted ing 
the Mahometan creed! To what 
facts do the vulgar papiſts give cred! 
And can we ſuppoſe better of the refur- 
rection of Chriſt, than that it was one d 
thoſe pious frauds, intended merely to in- 
poſe upon the people, and advance the 
credit of the new ſect:? 
This is juſt as eaſily ſaid, as that by 
diſciples ſtole him away, while the gun 
ſlept. Both are aſſertions without proof, 
Ochers have objected Chriſt's paril 


If he had boldly ſhewn "himſelf to th 
chief prieſts ;' or publickly to all the . 
ple; we might have had a more ratioul 
foundation for our belief. But as he hf 
only for his witneſſes, upon this occaſion 
a few of his choſen companions, the thug 
has certainly a more ſecret appearance 
than might be wiſhed, | * 

This inſinuation is founded upon a pt thoſ 
ſage in the acts of the apoſtles, in wd g, 
it is ſaid, that « God ſhewed him openly 
not to all the people, but unto witncla e 
choſen before of God.“ The queſtion ter hi 


what is meant by witneſſes choſen be be 
of God? Certainly nothing more Ie, fri 
perſons expreſsly, and by particular deiii l. 
nation, intended to be the witneſſes of / mo 


event. Others might ſee him if u 
pleaſed; but theſe were not the people. 1 
whom God ſhewed him openly : this pt 
ticular deſignation was confined tot 


thing more in this, than we fee daily in e, thi 
legal proceedings? Does not every or os 
wiſh to have the fact, about which ae ; 
concerned, authenticated by indubia attend 
records; or by living teſtimony, if ts s def 


* Juſt. Mart. Apal. ad Anton. P.—Tertull. Apol. cap. 16. a Rat 

+ The acts of Pilate, as they are called, are oftea treated with contempt; for no reaſon, al qu 
know. I never met with any thing againſt them of more authority than a ſuecr, Probable m "denc 
certainly were; and a bare probability, when nothing oppoſes it, has its weight. But here the f. that | 


bability is trengtkened by no ſmall degree of poſitive evidence; which, if the reader wiſhes u Produt 


collected in one point of view, I refer him to the article of “ Chriſt's ſuffering under Pontius! 


in Biſhop Pearſog's expoſition of the Creed. 


Among other authorities, that of the learned commentator on Euſebius, is worth remmm 
« Fuere genuina Pilati acta; ad quæ provocabans primi cluiſtiani, tanquam ad certulima fd 


numenta.” 


X 


* 
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ud? Do we not procure the- hands 


«deeds and writings ? Let us not, how- 
er, anſwer the objection by an arbitrary 
nlanation of the text; but let us com- 
e this explanation with the matter of 


a. 
On the morning of the reſurrection, the 
Hes, who ran to the 7 4 to make 
enſelves acquainted with what they had 
ud, reccived a meſſage from their maſ- 
 injoining them to meet him m Galilee. 
nes not appear, that this meſſage was 
reved with any ſecrecy: it is rather 
bable it was not; and that the diſciples 
| it to as many as they met. The wo- 
0, it js expreſely ſaid, told it “ to the 
ren, and all the ret.” Who the reſt 
xc, does not appear: but it is plain, 
n the ſequel, that the thing was gene- 
known; and that as many as choſe 
her to ſatisfy their faith, or gratify their 
jokity, repatred for that purpoſe to Ga- 
et, And thus we find St. Peter making 
itio&ion between the voluntary and the 
{en witneſs—between thoſe 4 who had 
panied with the apoſtles all the time 
the Lord Jeſus went in and out among 
n, from his baptiſm till his aſcenſion, 
thoſe who « were ordained to be the 
eſſes of his reſurrection“.“ 

t Paul goes farther, and in expreſs 
ds tells us, that Chriſt was ſeen+ 
ter his reſurrection of above five hun- 
| brethren at oncet” and it is pro- 
e, from the expreſſion, „at once,“ 
ke was ſeen, at different times, by 
more. | 
then Chriſt thus appeared in Galilee 
many as choſe to ſee him; or even 
appeared only to five hundred people, 
dom St. Paul tells us the greateſt 
vere ſtill alive, when he wrote this 
e, there can ſurely be no reaſonable 
of offence at his appearing, beſides 
do a few of his choſen companions, 
ended by expreſs appointment, as 
j"s deſigned to record the event. 

fact, if the ſame method be purſued 
* inquiry, which is uſual in all others, 
dence of theſe choſen companions 
at is neceſſary. Here are yes 
produced (in general three or four 
de thought ſufficient) on whoſe evi- 
the fact depends. Are they com- 
witneſſes? Have they thoſe marks 
dem, which characteriſe men of in- 


Ac i. 21, 


vitneſſes, appointed to this purpoſe, in all 
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tegrity? Can they be challenged on any 
one ground of rational exception? If 


not, their evidence is as ftridtly legal, as 


full, and as ſatisfactory, as any reaſonable 
man can require. — But in this great 
cauſe, we ſee the evidence is carried ſtill 
farther. Here ate five hundred pertons 
waiting without, ready to add their teſti- 
mony, if any one ſhould require it, to what 
has already been more than legally proved. 
So that the argument even addreſſes itſelf 
to that abſurd diſtinction, which we often 
find in the cavils of infidelity, between rea 
ceriam, and rem certiſimam. 

Upon the whole, then, we may affirm 
boldly, that this great event of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt is founded upon evidence 
equal to the importance of it, If we expect 
ſtill more, our anſwer is upon record: „If 
ye believe not Moſes and the prophets,” 
God's ordinary means of ſalvation, * nei- 
ther will ye be perſuaded, though one roſe 
from the dead.” There muſt be bounds 
in all human evidence; and he who will 
believe nothing, unleſs he have every poſ- 
ſible mode of proof, muſt be an infidel in 
almoſt every tranſaction of life, With 
ſuch perſons there is no reaſoning. They 
who are not ſatisfied, becauſe Chriſt did 
not appear in open parade at Jeruſalem 
would farther have aſked, if he had ap- 
peared in the manner they expected, why 
did he not appear to every nation u 
earth? Or, perhaps, why he did not ſhew 
himſelf to every individual ? 

To theſe objeftions may be added a 
ſcruple, taken from a paſlage of Scrip- 
tare, in which it is ſaid that “ Chriſt 
ſhould lie three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth: whereas, in fact, 
he only lay two nights, one whole day, and 
a part of two others. 

But no figure in ſpeech is more com- 
mon than that of putting a part for the 
whole. In the Hebrew language perhaps 
this licence is more admiſſible, — in any 
other. A day and a night complete one 
whole day: and as our Saviour lay in the 
ground a part of every one of theſe three 


portions of time, he might be ſaid, by an 


eaſy. liberty of ſpeech, to have lain the 
whole. Gilpin. |; 


$ 156. Creed continued. —Chrift”'s Aſeen 
fron.—Beliif in the Holy Ghoſt. = 3 
We believe farther, that Chriſt . aſ- 


+ 1 Cor. XY. 
cended 


cended into heaven, and ſitteth on the 
right hand of God. 

Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven reſts on 
the ſame kind of proof, as his reſurrec- 
tion, Both of them are events, which the 
apoſtles were « ordained to witneſs. But 
though theif teſtimony in this caſe, as well 

as in the reſurrection, is certainly the moſt 
legal, and authentic proof, and fully ſuf- 
ficient for any reaſonable man; yet this 
does not exclude the voluntary teſtimony 
of others. It is evident, that the apgſtles 
were not the ſole eye - witneſſes of this 
event: for when St. Peter called together 
the firſt aſſembly of the church to chuſe a 
ſucceſſor to Judas Iſcariot, he tells them, 
they muſt neceſſarily chuſe one, out of 
thoſe men, who had been witneſſes of all 
that Chriſt did, from his baptiſm “ till 
his aſcenſion :”” and we find, there were in 
that meeting an hundred and twenty per- 
ſons*, thus qualified. 

Be it however as it will, if this article 
ſhould reſt on a leſs formal proof, than the 
reſurrection, it is of no great conſequence : 
for if the reſurrection be fully proved, no- 
body can well deny the aſcenſion. If the 
teſtimony of the evangeliſts be allowed to 
prove the one; their word may be taken 
to eſtabliſh the other. 

With regard to “ the right hand of 
God, it is a ſcriptural expreſſion uſed 
merely in conformity to our groſs con- 
ceptions; and is not intended to imply 
— diſtinction of parts, but merely the idea 

2 — 5 
We believe farther, that « Chriſt ſhall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.“ 

This article contains the moſt ſerious 
truth, that ever was revealed to mankind. 
In part it was an article of the heathen 
creed. To unenlightened nature it ſeemed 

robable, that, as we had reaſon given us 

r a guide, we ſhould hereafter be ac- 

countable for its abuſe: and the poets, 
who were the prophets of early days, and 
durſt deliver thoſe truths under the veil of 
fable, which the philoſopher kept more to 
himſelf, give us many traits of the popu- 
lar belief on this fubjet+. But the goſ- 
— 5150 threw a full light upon this awful 
truth. | 

In examining this great article, the cu. 
rioſity of human nature, ever delighting 
to explore unbeaten regions, hath often 
been tempted, beyond its limits, into fruit. 
leſs inquiries; ſcrutinizing the time of this 


See As i. 15. 
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+ See particularly the 6th Bock of Virgil! Au 


event; and ſettling, with vain precita 
the circumſtances of it. Al 
this kind is idle at leaſt, if not 
tuous. When the Almigh kenn 
a veil over any part of bl penſation, 
is the folly of man to endeavour to d 
it aſide. 
Let us then leave all fruitleſs gu 
about this great event; and employ 4 
thoughts chiefly upon ſuch circumian 
of it as moſt concern us.—-Let us win 
our hopes with the ſoothing refleQion, t 
we have our ſentence, 0 manner, in 
own power, — that the ſame gracious g 
pel, which directs our lives, ſhall ind 
the judgment we receive chat the 
racious perſon ſhall be our judge, 
Tied for our ſins—and that his good 
we are aſſured, will ſlill operate tow 
us; and make the kindeſt allowances 
all our infirmities. | 
But leſt our hopes ſhould be too buc 
let us confider, on the other hand, what 
awful detail againſt us will then appt 
The ſubject of that grand enquiry wi 
all our tranſgreſſions of known 
our omiſſions of knowing better—our le 
intentions—our indulged evil thought 
the bad motives, which often accomy 
our moſt plauſible actions—and, ve 
told, even our idle words.—* He that 
ears to hear, let him hear.“ — Then bat 
be known, whether we have anſwered 
great ends of life? — Whether we 
made this world ſubſervient to a bet 
Whether we have prepared ourſelves 
a ſtate of happineſs in heaven, by 0 
vouring to communicate happinels #0 
fellow-creatures upon earth? Whetke 
have reſtrained our appetites, and pa 
and reduced them within the bound 
reaſon and religion? Or, whether ut 
given ourſelves up to pleaſure, g 
ambition; and formed fuch att: 
to this world, as fit us for nothing 
and leave us no hopes either of g 
or of enjoying a better? It will bel 
for us, if on all theſe heads of inqu 
can anſwer without diſmay.-W 
tinctions, we know, will then be 


avail, The | of them wil vp. . , 
confounded. * Naked came we m ich 4 
world; and naked muſt we retum writ of 
can carry nothing beyond the ſtare | 
our virtues, and our vices. e take 

I ſhall conclude what hath been n, 
the laſt judgment with a collecho 0g. | -* 


MORAL AND 


on this head from Seri where 
F cer ideas of it can de obtained. 


| h moſt of theſe paſſages are 

- — yet as figures are intended to 
rate realities, and are indeed the only 
rations of which this ſubject is capa- 
le, we may take it for granted, that theſe 
gurative expreſſions are intended to con- 
ey a juſt idea of the truth. — With a 
ew to make the more impreſſion upon 
— wa, I ſhall place theſe paſſages in a re- 
2 | ular ſeries, though collected from various 


« The Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from 
uren with his holy angel The trumpet 
hall found; and all that are in the grave 
ball hear his voice, and come forth— 

jen ſhall he fit upon the throne of his 
fory; and all nations ſhall be gathered 
fore him—the books ſhall be opened; 
ad men ſhall be judged according to their 
ks, —They who have ſinned without 
as, ſhall periſh, (that is, be judged) with- 
at law; and they who have finned in the 
by, ſhall be judged by the law.—-Unto 
homſoever much is given, -of him ſhall 
e much required. —Then ſhall he ſay to 
n on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed, 
herit the kingdom prepared for you. 
\nd to them on his left, Depart from me, 
e curſed, into everlaſting fire pre 
r the devil and his angels. Then ſhall 
he rizhteous ſhine forth in the preſence of 
ir Father; while the wicked ſhall go 
ito everlaſting puniſhment: there ſhall 
wailing and gnaſhing of teeth. What 
unner of perſons ought we then to be in 
{ holy converſation, and godlineſs ? look - 
$ for, and haſtening unto, the day of our 
rd; when the heavens being on fire, 
tall be diſſolved, and the elements ſhall 
t with fervent heat. Wherefore, be- 
red, ſeeing that we look for ſuch things, 
= be diligent, that we may be found 
dim in peace, without ſpot, and blame- 
; that each of us may receive that 
elſed ſentence, Well done, thou 
id faithful ſervant : thou haſt been faith- 
L over a little, enter thou into the joy of 


doit. 


E 


E 2 Lord.” 
ue believe, farther, in « the Holy 
we int poſt; that is, we believe every thing 
un ach the Scriptures tell us of the Holy 
* it of God. We inquire not into the 


Wre of its union with the Godhead, 
ttake it for granted, that the Father, 
on, and the Holy Ghoſt, have ſome 


aulc both this union and this diſtinction 


dal union, and ſome kind of diſtinQion; 
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are plainly pointed out in Scripture; but 
how they exiſt we enquire not; con- 
cluding here, as in other points of difhi= 
culty, that if a clearer information had 
been neceſſary, it would have been af- 
ia eee , e . 
ith to the operations of 

Holy Spirit of God, (beſides which, lirtle 
more on this head is revealed) we beheve, 
that it directed the apoſtles, and enabled 
them to propagate the goſpel—and that it 
will aſſiſt all good men in the conſcientious 
diſeharge of a pious life. | 
The Scripture doctrine, with regard to 
the aſſiſtance we receive from the Holy 
Spirit of God (which is the moſt eſſential 
part of this article) is briefly this: 
Our beſt endeavours are inſufficient. 
We are unprofitable ſervants, after all; 
and cannot pleaſe God, unleſs ſanctiſied, 
and aſſiſted by his _ Spirit. Hence 
the life of a good man hath been ſome- 
times called a ftanding miracle; ſotme - 
thing beyond the common courſe of na- 
ture. To attain any de of | 
we muſt be fupernaturally affiſted. 
At the ſame time, we are affured of this 
aſſiſtance, if we ſtrive to obtain it by fer- 
vent prayer, and a pious life. If we truſt 
in ourſelves, we fail. If we truſt in 
God, without doing all we can ourſelves, 
we ſhall fail likewiſe, And if we con- 
tinue — — ot „ we 
may at len y incapacitate our- 
—— from xo the temples of the Holy 
And indeed what is there in all this, 
which common life does not daily -illuſ- 
trate? Is any thing more common, than 
for the intelle& of one man to aſſiſt that 
of another? Is not the whole ſcheme of 
education an infuſion of knowledge and 
virtue not'our own ? Is it not evident too, 
that nothing of this kind can be communi- 
cated without application on the part of 
the learner? Are not the efforts of the 
teacher in a manner neceſſarily - 
tioned to this application? If the learner 
becomes languid in his purſuits, are not 
the endeavours of the teacher of eourſe 
diſcouraged? And will they not at length 
wholly fail, if it be found in the end they 
anſwer no purpoſe ?—In a manner ana- 
logous to this, the Holy Spirit of God'co- 
operates with the endeavours of man. 
— are neceſſary to obtain 
God's affifance: and the more earneſtly 
theſe r are _—_ * meaſure 
of this __ ul of courſe be greater. 
3 But, 
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But, on the other hand, if theſe endea- 
vours languiſh, the aſſiſtance of Heaven 
will leſſen in proportion; and if we behave 
with obſtinate perverſeneſs, it will by de- 
grees wholly fail. It will not always 

rive with man; but will leave him a 
melancholy prey to his own vicious incli- 
nations. 

As to the manner, in which this ſpi- 
ritual aſſiſtance is conveyed, we make no 
inquiry, We can as little comprehend it, 
as we can the action of our ſouls upon our 
bodies, We are ſenſible, that our ſouls 
do act upon our bodies; and it is a belief 
ually conſonant to reaſon, that the divine 
influence may act upon our ſouls. The 
advocate for natural religion necd not be 
reminded, that among the heathens a 
divine influence was a received opinion. 
The prieſts of every oracle were ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired by their gods; and the 
herocs of antiquicy were univerſally be- 
leved to act under the influence of a ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance; by which it was con- 
ceived they performed actions beyond 
human power. This ſhews, at leaſt, that 
there is nothing in this doctrine repugnant 
to reaſon. Gilpin. 


& #57. Creed continued. —The Holy Catho- 
tie Charch; Oc. 


We believe, farther, in the “ holy ca- 
tholic church, and the « communion of 
ſaints. 

« I believe in the holy catholic church, 
3s certainly a very obſcure expreſſion to a 
proteſtant; as it is very Capable of a 
popiſh conſtruction, implying our truſt in 
the infallibility of the church; whereas we 
attribute infailibility to no church upon 
earth. The moſt obvious ſenſe, therefore, 
in which it can be conſidered as a proteſ- 
tant article of our bclicf, is this, that we 
call no particular ſociety, of chriſtians a 
holy catholic church ; but believe, that ail 
true and fincere chriſtians, of whatever 
communion, or particular opinion, ſhall be 
the objects of God's mercy. The patri- 
archal covenant was confined to a few. 
The Jewiſh church flood alſo on a very 
narrow baſis. But tae chriſtian church, 
we believe, is truly catholic : its gracious 
offers are made to all mankind; and God 
through Chriſt will take out of every na- 
tion ſuch as ſhall be ſaved. ; 

The “ communion of ſaints,” is an ex- 


preſſion equally obſcure: and whatever 


* Sec Bingham's Antigquitie, vol. iy. chap. 3. 
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might have been the original meani 
it, it certainly does not reſolve itſelf ins 
very obvious one to us. If we ay 
mean by it, that chriſtians, living u 
gether on earth, ſhould exerciſe all otic 
of charity among themſelves, no one wi 
contradict the article; but many per 
may aſk, Why is it made an article d 
faith? It relates not {a much to faith, v 
to practice: and the ten commandmeay 100 
might juſt as well be introduced as artig 
of our belief. 102 | 
To this 1 can only ſuggeſt, that it may 
have a place among the! arycles of o 
creed, as a teſt of our enlarged ideas o 
chriſtianity, and as oppoſed to the narrow. 
mindednets of ſome, chriſtians, who har: 
bour very uncharitable opinions again{al 
who are not of their oon church; an 
ſeruple not to ſhew their opinions by u. 
charitable actions. The papiſts particu, 
larly deny ſalvation to any but thoſe < 
their own communion, and perſecute thok 
cf other perſuaſions where they have the 
power. In oppoſition to this, we profeh 
our belief of the great chriſtian law d 
charity. We believe we -ooght to thuk 
charitably of good chriſtians of all deng- 
minations; and ought to practiſe a free 
and unreſtrained communion of charitable 
offices towards them 
In this light the ſecond part of the 
article depends upon the firit. By the 
« holy catholic church.“ we mean all in- 
ccre chriſtians, of whatever church, 
peculiarity of opinion; and by“ the can. 
munion of ſaints, a kind aud charitable 
bebaviour towards them. 
Though it is probable this was not tie 
original meaning of the article, yet as th 
reformers of the liturgy did not thinkt 
proper to make analteration, we are leu 
ſeek ſuch a ſenſe as appears molt conſilen 
with ſcripture. We are aſſured, that tw 
article, as well as the « deſcent into hell” 
is not of the ſame antiquity as the reſ d 
the creed “. „ a 
We profeſs our belief farther in is 
« forgiveneſs of ſins,” — The Scnpmus 
doctrine of fin, and of the guilt, wh 
ariſes from ut, is chi: 

Man was originally created in a fate 
innocence, yet liable to fall. Had he pet 
ſevered in his obedience, he might h 
enjoyed that happineſs, which is the c 
ſequence of perfect virtue. But when u 
happy ſtate was loſt, his paſſions and . 
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es became diſordered, and prone to 
wil, Since that time we have all been, 
more or leſo, involved in ſin, and are all 
erciore, in the Scripture- language,“ un- 
der the curſe;ꝰ that is, We are naturally 
in 2 ltate of unpardoned guilt, | 

in tais mournful exigence, what was to 
he done? In a ſtate of nature, it is true, 
we might be ſorry for our fins. Nature 
too might dictate repentance. But forrow 
and repentance, though they may put us 
on cur guard, for the future, can make no 
noncment for fins already committed. A 
ref lation to run po more into debt may 
make us cautious; but can never diſcharge 
a debt already contracted “. 
in this diſtreſs of nature, Jeſus Chriſt 
came into the. world, He threw a light 
open the gloom that ſurrounded us. He 
{owed vs, that in this world we were loſt 
{at the law of nature could not ſave us 
that the tenor of that law was perfect 
ohecience, with which we could not com- 
ply—but that God—thro' his mediation, 
olicred us a method of regaining happineſs 
mat he came to make that atonement 
for us, Which we could not inake for our- 
les and to redeem us from that guilt, 
en would otherwiſe overwhelm us 
that faith and obedience were, on our parts, 
the conditions required in this gracious co- 
renant and that God promiſed us, on his, 
tu! pardon of our fins, and everlaſting lite 
ut we were firit therefore to be made 
boly through the goipel of Chriſt, and 
tuen we might expect ſalvation through 
bis death: „Us, who were dead in treſ- 
pales and fins, would he quicken. Chriſt 
would redeem us from the curſe of the 
hu. By grace we ſhould be ſaved thro” 
tach; and that pot of ourſelves: it was 
tne gift of God, Not of works, leſt any 
man iLould boaſt.“ Gilpin. 


(13%, Creed centinmed. - Ręſurrection of the 
Body. 4 

Ve believe farther * in the reſurrec- 
dea of the body.” — This article pre- 
r our belief in the immortality of the 
ul. ; 
What that principle of life is, which 
ke call the foul; how it is diſtinguiſhed 


Wd A. . 
cher in his Read,” 
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1 * Thus Mr, Jenyns expreſſes the ſarge thing : 

hich cannot be remitted without compenſation : repentance can be no compenſation. -It may 

ge a wicked man's diſpoſitions, and prevent his offending for the future ; 

„ pardon for what is paſt. If anyone by profligacy and extravagance contracts a debt, repentance 

make him wiſer, and hinder him from running into farther diſtreſſes, 

bonds, for wich he mult be ever accountable, 
R 


2215 
from mere animal life? how it is ton- 
nected with the body; and in what ſtate 
it ſubſiſts, when its bodily functions ceaſe; 
are among theſe indiſſoluble que ſtions, 
with which nature every where abounds. 
But notwithſtanding the difliculties, which 
attend the diſcuſſioa of theſe queſtions, the 
truth itſelf hath in all ages of the world 
been the popular creed. Men believed 
their ſouls were immortal from their n 
feelings, ſo impreſſed with an expectation 
of immortality—from obſerving the pro- 
greſũve ſtate of the ſoul, capable, even af- 
. ter the body had attained, its full ſtrength, 
of ſtill higher improvements both inknow- 
ledge, and in habits of virtue —from the 
analogy of all nature, dying and revivin 
in every part from their ſituation here 
apparently incomplete in itſelf; and from 
a variety of other topics, which the reaſon 
of man was able to ſuggeſt. - But though 
nature could obſcurely ſuggeſt this great 
truth; yet Chriſtianity alone threw a clear 
light upon it, and impreſſed it with a full 
degree of conviction upon our minds. 
Yar the article before us proceeds a ſtep 
farther. It not only implies the immorta- 
lity of the foul; but aſſerts the reſurrec- 
tion of the body. Nor was this doctrine 
wholly new to nature. In its conceptions 
of a future life, we always ſind the ſoul in 
an imbodied ſtate. It was airy indeed, 
and bloodleſs; but. ſtill it had the parts of 
a human body, and could perform all its 
operations. | = | 
In theſe particulars the Scripture does 
not gratify our curioſity... From various 
pigs we are led to believe, that the 
dy ſhall certainly riſe again: but in 
what manner, or of what ſubſtance, we 
retend not to examine. We learn that 
it is ſown in corruption, and raiſed in in- 
corruption; that it is ſown in diſhonour, 
and raiſed in glory; that it is ſowu a na- 
tural body, and raiſed a ſpiritual body: 
from all which we gather, that whatever 
ſameneſs our bodies may have, they will 
hereafter take a more ſpicitualized nature; 
and will not be ſubject to thoſe jnfirmities, 
to which they were ſubje& on earth; Far- 
ther on this head, it behoves us not to in- 
quire. N T5 
The puniſhment. of, vice is a debt due to juſtice, 


but can lay no claim 


but can never pay off his 
unleſs they are diſcharged by himſelf, or ſome 
View ol the Intern. Evid. p. 112. 
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Inftead, therefore, of entering into any 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions of identity, or 
any other curious points in which this 
deep ſubject might engage us, all which, 
as they are ded u uncertainty, 
moſt end in doubt, it is better to draw th 
doctrine, as well as all others, into practi- 
cal uſe; and the uſe we ought to make of 
it is, to pay that regard to our bodies, 
which is due to them not vainly to adorn 
not luxuriouſly to pamper them; but to 
keep them as much as poſſible from the 
—5 of the world; and to lay them 

wn in the grave undefiled, there to be 
ſealed up in expeQation of a bleſſed reſur- 


Laſtly, we believe * in the life everlaſt- 
ing:” in which article we expreſs our 
faith in the eternity of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, 

This article is nearly related to the laſt, 
and is involved in the ſame obſcurity. In 
what the reward. of the virtuous will con- 
fiſt; after death, our reaſon gives us no 
information. Conjecture indeed it will, 
in a matter which ſo nearly concerns us; 
and it hath conjectured in all ages: but 
information it hath none, except from the 
word of God ; and even there, our limited 
capacities can receive it only in general 
and figurative expreſſions. We are told, 
« there will then reign fulneſs of joy, and 
4 for evermore that the deen 

all have an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, that fadeth not away where they 
ſhall ſhine forth, as the ſun, in the preſence 
of their father where error, and fin, and 
miſery ſhall be no more—where ſhall be 
aſſembled an innumerable company of an- 

Is, the general aſſembly of the church, 

e ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. that 
they ſhall neither hunger, nor thirit any 
more-—that all tears ſhall be wiped from 
their eyes that there ſhall be neither 
death, nor ſorrow, nor pain.“ 

From theſe, and ſuch expreſſions as 
theſe, though we cannot collect the entire 
nature of a future ſtate of happineſs, yet 
we can eaflly gather a few circumſtances, 
which muſt of courſe attend it; as, that it 
will be very great that jt will laſt for 
ever that it will be of a nature entirely 
different from the on.” ge of this world 
evthat, as in this world, our paſſions and 


#® ———Roſtroque immanis vultur obunco 
Immortale jecur tundens, faxcundaque pænis 


| Viſcera.——— 
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etites prevail; in the next, ca- 
virtue will have the ſuperiority dug 
and thirſt, tears and ſorrow,” we wy 
„ will be no more” —that is, all we 
fions and appetites will then be an 
ted —all vain fears will be then renow 
all anxious and intruding cares—aniw 
ſhall feel ourſelves compleat and perf; 
and our happineſs, not dependent, as hey, 
upon a thouſand precarious circumſtacg, 
both within and without ourſelves, 
conſiſtent, uniform, and ſtable, 
On the other hand, we pretend bot u 
inquire in what the puniſhment of & 
wicked conſiſts. In the Scripture we iu 
many expreſſions, from which we gate, 
that it will be very great. It is the 
called, © an everlaſting fire, prepared ſu 
the devil and his angels—where the wory 
dieth not, and the fire is never quenchel 
here ſhall be weeping, * o 
teeth—where the wicked ſhall drink of the 
wrath of God, poured without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation—her 
they ſhall have no reſt, neither by day nr 
night.” 
hough it becomes us certainly to put 
our interpretations with the greateſt cu 
tion and humility upon ſuch p v 
theſe; yet « the worm that never dieth,” 
and * the fire that is never quenched,” 
are ſtrong expreſſions, and hardly to be 
evaded by any refinements of verbal crit 
ciſm. Let the deiſt bravely argue dom 
his fears, by demonſtrating the abſurdity 
of conſuming a ſpirit in material fire. La 
him fully explain the nature of future pu- 
niſhment; and convince us, that wheret 
cannot reform, it muſt be unjuſt. —Rut la 
us, with more modeſty, lay our han 
humbly upon our breaſts, confeſs oy 
rance; revere the appointments of 
whatever they my z and prepare it 
meet them with holy hope, and trembling 
Joy, and awful ſubmiſſion to his righteog 


To the unenlightened heathen the eters 
nity of future puniſhments appeared u 
ſuch unreaſonable doctrine. I heir iu 
of the damned was of eternal dura. 
A vulture for ever tare 
which were for ever renewed *. 

Of one thing, however, we may Iv 


well aſſured (which may ſet ys ene f 


lafelix The 


0 * 
* 


et, æternumque ſedebit 


—— En. vi. 396. 
Ib, 616. 
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i all our enquiries on this deep ſub- 


2, that every thing will, in the end, be 
right—that a As | merciful God muſt 


 agrecably to juſtice and m —and 
u the firſt of theſe attributes will moſt 
ſuredly be tem red with the latter. 
From the doctri 
and puniſhments, the t and moſt con- 
ncing practical truth which ariſes, is, that 
we cannot exert too much pains in quali- 
fring ourſelves for the happineſs of a fu- 
ire world. As this happineſs will laſt for 
er, how beneficial will the exchange 
this world, © which is but for a moment, 
or that everlaſting weight of glory which 
deth not away! 

Vice, on the other hand, receives the 
reateſt diſcouragement from this doc- 
rine, as every fin we commit in this world 
may be conſidered as an addition to an 
rerlaſting account in the next. Gilpin. 


5169. On the Ten Commandments. 


Having conſidered the articles of our 
fath, we proceed to the rules of our prac- 
tice. Theſe, we know, are of ſuch im- 
portance, that, let our faith be what it 
ul, unleſs it influence our lives, it is of 
0 value. At the ſame time, if it be 
hat it ought to be, it will certainly have 
5 influence. 

On this head, the ten commandments 
re firſt placed before us; from which the 
ompoſers of the catechiſm, as well as 
nany other divines, have drawn a com- 
eat ſyſtem of chriſtian duties. But this 
perhaps rather too much“. Both Mo- 
es, in the law, and Chriſt in the goſpel, 
em to have inlarged greatly on morals: 
d each of them, eſpecially the latter, to 
we added many practical rules, which do 
dt obviouſly fall under any of the com- 
undments. 
but though we cannot call the deca- 
ue a compleat rule of duty, we accept 
with the utmoſt reverence, as the firſt 
t written law that ever God commu · 
ted to man. We confider it as an 
aal monument, inſcribed by the fin 
God himſelf, with a few ſtrong, indeli- 


la the fourth volume of Biſhop 
Dr. Donne, are theſe lines: 


of future rewards - 


RELIGIOUS. Ah 
ble characters; not defining the minutiæ 
of morals; but injoining thoſe great duties 
only, which have the moſt particylar influ- 


ence the happineſs of ſociety; and 
prohibiting thoſe enormous crimes, which 


are the greateſt ſources of its diſtreſs. 
The ten commandments are divided 
into two parts, from their being ori 
written two tables. From hence 
table is ſuppoſed to contain our duty to 
God; the other our duty to man. But 
this ſeems to be an unauthorized divifion ; 
and hath a tendency to a verbal miſtake; 
as if ſome duties were owing to God; 
and others to man: whereas in fact we 
know that all duties are equally to 
God. However, if we avoid this miſcon- 
ception, the diviſion into our duty to God, 
and our duty to man, may be a convenient 
one. The four firſt commandments are 
contained in the firſt table: the remaining 
fax in the ſecond. * * 
At the head of them ſtands a prohi. 
_ to acknowledge more than one 
The ſecond commandment bears à near 
relation to the firſt; The former forbids 
polytheiſm ; the latter idolatry: and with 
this belief, and practice, which generally 
accompanied each other, all the nations of 
the — were tainted, -—_ theſe _ 
mandments were given: ially th 
nations, by — 2. el ſur. . 
rounded. | | 
The third commandment injoins reve- 
rence to God's name. This is a ftron 
religious reſtraint in private life; and as 
ſolemn oath is the ſtricteſt obligation a» 
mong men, nothing can be of greater ſer- 


vice to ſociety, than to hold it in general 


Fe fourth commands the obſervance 
of the fabbath; as one of the beſt meany 
of preſerving a ſenſe of God, and of reli- 
gion in the minds of men. 
The ſecond table begins with i 

obedience to parents; a duty in à pe 
manner adapted to the Jewiſh ſtate, hefure 
any regular government was erected. The 
temporal promiſe, which guards it, and 


Warburton's commentary on Pope's works, in the ſqcond ſatirg 
Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no cannoniſt can tell | | 
Ia which commandment's large contents they dwell. v 
® The original,” ſays the biſhop, is more humorous, 

| In Which commandment's large receipt they dwell ; . 
vifthe ten commandments were ſu wide, as to ſtand ready to receive every thing, which either 
law of nature, or the goſpel commands. A juſt ridicule on thoſe practic Commentators, as 
def are called, who include all moral and religious duties within them. a 


Which 


ö 
| 
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in a higher degree) ſhould. be om wy, 


which can relate only to the Jews, may 
either mean a promiſe of long life to each 
individual, who obſerved the precept; or, 
of ſtability to the whole nation upon the 


general obſervance of it: which is perhaps 


à better interpretation. 

The five next commandments are pro- 
hibitions of the moſt capital crimes, which 
pollute the heart of man, and injure the 
peace of ſociety. 
. - The firſt of them forbids murder, which 
is the greateſt injury that one man can do 
another; as of all crimes the damage in 
this is the moſt irreparable. 

The ſeventh commandment forbids a- 
dultery. The black infidelity, and injury 
which accompany this crime ; the confu- 
ſion in families, which often ſucceeds it; 
and the general tendency it hath to deſtroy 
all the domeſtic happineſs of ſociety, ſtain 
it with a very high degree of guilt. 

I be ſecunty of our property is the ob- 
ject of the eighth commandment. 

The ſecurity of our characters, is the 
object of the ninth. 

The tenth reſtrains us not only from the 
actual commiſſion of ſin; but from thoſe 
bad inclinations, which give it birth. 

After the commandments follows a 
commentary upon them, intitled, « our 
duty to God, and “ our duty to our 
neighbour;”” the latter of which might 
more properly be intitled, Our duty to 
our neighbour and ourſelves.” —Theſe 
ſeem intended as an explanation of the 
commandments upon Chrithan principles ; 
with the addition of other duties, which do 
not properly fall under any of them. On 
theſe we ſhall be more larye. 

The firſt part of our duty to God, is, 4 to 
believe in him; which is the founda- 
tion of all religion, and therefore offers it- 
ſelf firſt to our conſideration. But this 
great point hath been already conſidered. 

The next branch of our duty to God, 
is to fear him. The fear of God is im- 
preſſed equally upon the righteous man, 
and the ſinner. But the fear of the ſinner 
conſiſts only in the dread of puniſhment. 
It is the neceſſary conſequence of guilt; 
and is not that fear, which we conſider as 
a duty. The fear of God here meant, 
conſiſts in that reverential awe, that con- 
ſtant apprehenſion of his preſence, which 
ſecures us from offending him.— When we 
are before our ſuperiors, we naturally feel 
a reſpect, which prevents our doing any 
thing indecent in their ſight. Such (only 


check the bad tendency of our 


religious reſtraint affords. 


viour, though ſhort of an indecency, j 
improper before our ſuperiors; ſo n 


which is founded upon his goodneſs to ly 


rence of God, in whoſe fight, we h 
always ſtand. If a ſenſe of the divine 
{ence hath ſuch an influence over Us, a 


words, and actions; we may roperly he 
ſaid to be impreſſed with the fear of Gy 
If not, we neglect one of the beſt new, 
of checking vice, which the whole circe 


Some people go a ſtep farther; and 
ſay, that as every degree of light beh. 


likewiſe in the preſence of Almighty Gd, pruc 
who is ſo much ſuperior to every thin t 
that can be called great on earth. | 

But this is the language of ſuperſium bons 
Mirch, within the bounds of innocence 
cannot be offenſive to God. He is offend. 


ed only with vice. Vice, in the louet 
degree, is hateful to him: but a fornd 
ſet behaviour can be neceſſary och u f lu 
preferve human diſtinctions. ne 


The next duty to God is that of love, 


creatures, Even this world, mixed wt 
is with evil, exhibits various marks of te „ by 
goodneſs of the Neity. Moſt men indeed AF" |! 
place their affections too much upon ge 
and rate it at too high a value: but inthe Otl 
opinion even of wiſe men, it deſerves fone 
eſtimation. The acquiſition of knowledge O 
in all its branches; the intercourſe of WF ; 
ins & the contemplation of the wonder 
works of God, and all the beauteous ſcene 

of nature; nay, even the low inclinatgs 
of animal life, when indulged with ſobre" s' 
and moderation, furniſh various modes 
pleaſure and enjoyment. 

Let this world however-go for little. e 
contemplating a future life, the enjoym 
of this are loſt. It is in the contenpwalye©® 
tion of futurity, that the chriſtian ef. 
the goodneſs of God in the fulleſt e 
When he ſces the Deity engaging hin * 
by covenant to make our ſhort abode he 
a preparation for our eternal happine 
hereafter—when he is aflured that W 

ppineſs is not only eternal, but cf | 

ureſt and moſt perfect kinc——when i w( n 
ces God, as a father, opening all his fo nd th; 
of love and kindneſs, to bring back e. 
himſelf a race of creatures fallen a” ii 
their original perfection, and totally 
through their own folly, perverſeneſ u 
wickedneſs; then it is that the en! * 
life ſeem as atoms in the ſun · beam p _ 


gte nature appears overflowing with 
AW to ET and calls forth every 
-rtion of our gratitude and * 

That che enjoyments of a. future ſlate, 
> ute vet thoſe enjoyments conſiſt, are 
= on regard to the government of this 
world, there is often among men a fort of 
bakdciity, which aſcribes all events to their 
dan prudence and induſtry. Things ap- 
«ar to tun in a ſtated courſe; and the fin- 
ber of God, which acts unſeen, is never 
ſuppoled. . 

And, no doubt, our own induſtry and 
rrudence have a great ſhare in procuring 
vr us the bleſlings of life. God hath an- 
rexcd them as the reward of ſuch exer- 
tions, But can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch ex- 
tions will be of any ſexvice to us, unleſs 
kc providence of God throw opportunities 
31 our way ? All the means of worldly hap- 
piucls are ſurely no other than the means 
f lis government. Moſes {aw among 
ie Jews a kind of whdelity, like this, 
hen he forbad the people to ſay in their 
hearts, My power, and the might.of my 
nads hath gotten me this wealth: where- 
„he adds, they ought to remember, 
* That it is the Lord who giveth. power 
o get wealth. | 

Others again have objected to the good- 
eb of God, his permiſſion of vil A 
od God, ſay they, would have prevent- 


uation beyond the diſtreſſes of life. 
Wich regard to man, there ſeems to be 
o great difficulty in this matter. It is 
nough, ſurely, that God has put the means 
t comfort in our power. In the natural 
2rd, he hath given us remedies againſt 
unger, cold, * diſeaſe; and in the mo- 
world, againſt the miſchief of ſin. 
ren death itſelf, the laſt great evil, he 
2% ſhewn us how we may change into 
pe moſt conſummate bleſſi A = of 
nal, therefore, and a future world, ſeem 
ally to ſet things to rights on this head. 
The miſery of the brute creation is in- 
ted more unaccountable. But have we 
i the modeſty to ſuppoſe, that this diffi- 
uty may be owing to our ignorance ? 
yd that on the ſtrength of what we know 
the wiſdom of God, we may venture to 
ut him for thoſe parts which we cannot 
e ? 
ae truth, after all, is very: t 
Rt if we ſhould argue 2 
im, by che untractableneſs of theſe 
ets, we ſhould be ſo far from getting 
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it of God, is ſufficiently obvious; 


d it; and have placed his creatures in a 
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rid of our diſficulties, that, if we reaſon 
juſtly, ten thouſand greater would ariſe, 
either from conſidering the world under no 
ruler, or under one of our on imagin- 
ing. 1 . 
5 here remains one farther conſidera - 
tion with regard to the love of God, and 
that is, the meaſure of it. We are told we 
ought to love him * with all our heart, with 
all our ſoul, and with all our ſtrength. 
Theſe are ſtrong expreſſions, and ſeem to 
imply a greater warmth of affeQtipn, than 
many people may perhaps find they can 
exert. The afſfections of ſome are natu- 
rally cool, and little excited by any objects. 
The guilty perſon, is he, whoſe affections 
are warm in every thing but religion. 
The obvious meaning therefore of the ex- 
preſſion is, that whether our aſtections are 
cool or warm, we ſhould make God our 
chief good — that we ſhould ſet our affec- 
tions more upon him, than upon any ching 
elſe and that, for his ſake, and for the 
ſake of his laws, we ſhould be ready to re- 
ſign every thing we have, and even life it- 
ſelf, So that the words ſeem nearly of the 
ſame. import with thoſe of the apoſtle, 
Set your affections on things above, aud 
not on things on the earth.“ Gilpin. - 


$ 160. Worſhip and Honour of C. 

Our next duty to God is, to worſhip 

him, to give him thanks, to put our whole 
truſt in him, and to call upon him. 

Since the obſervance of the ſabbath is 
founded upon many wiſe and juſt reaſons, 
what have they to anſwer for, who not 
only neglect this inſtitution themſelves, but 
bring it by their example into contempt 
with others? I ſpeak not to thoſe who 
make it a day of common diverſion; whoz 
laying aſide all decency, and breaking 
through all civil and religious regulations; 
ſpend it in the molt licentious amuſements : 
ſuch people are paſt all reproof: but I 


hook to thoſe, who in other things profeſs 
4 to be ſerious le and, one 
ight „would act right, when 
— — —— what was 79 7 ö 
But our prayers, whether in ic, or 
in private, are only an idle de, unleſs 
we put our truſt in God. | 4448 


| By putting our truſt in God, is meant 
depending upon him, as our happineſo, and 
our refuge. | a 
Human nature is always endeavourin 
either to remove pain; or, if eaſe be oh- 
tained, to acquire happineſs. - And thoſe 
things are certainly the moſt eligible, which 
in 
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in theſe 1 are the moſt effectual. 
The world, it is true, makes us flatteri 


promiſes: but who ean ſay that it will k 
? We confiſt of two parts, 4 beds 
ſoul. Both of theſe want the means 
—_ as well as the removal of 
ut Shinn + —.— —— afford 
| Its means of happi- 
neſs, to thoſe who depend — 2 
ſoch, are, in a thouſand inſtances, unſatis- 
A. Even, at beſt, they will fail us in 
end. While pain, diſeaſes, and death, 
ſhew us, that the world can afford no re- 
fuge againſt bodily diſtreſs. And if it 
cannot afford the means of happineſs, and 
of ſecurity, to the body, how much leſs 
— ſuppoſe it able to afford them to the 

? . 

Nothing then, we ſee, in this world, is a 
ſuſficient foundation for truſt : nor indeed 
can any thing be but Almighty God, who 
affords us the only means —_— 
and is our only real refuge in diſtreſs. On 
him, the more we truſt, the greater we ſhall 
feel our ſecurity ; and that man who has, 
on juſt religious motives, confirmed in 
himſelf this truſt, wants nothing elſe to ſe- 


eure his happineſs. The world may wear 
what aſpect it will: it is not on it that he 


depends. As far as prudence goes, he en- 
deavours to avoid the evils of life; but 
when they fall to his ſhare (as ſooner or 
later we muſt all ſhare them) he reſigns 
himſelf-into the hands of that God who 


made him, and who knows beſt how to 


diſpoſe of him. On him he — 
depends, and with him he has a conſtant 
intercourſe by prayer; truſting, that what- 
ever happens is agreeable to that juſt go- 
vernment, which God has eſtabliſhed; 
and that, of conſequence, it muſt be beſt. 

We are injoined next © to honour God's 
holy name.” 

The name of God is accompanied with 
ſuch ideas of greatneſs and reverence, that 
it ſhould never paſs our lips without ſug- 
gelting thoſe ideas. Indeed it ſhould ne- 
ver be mentioned, but with a kind of aw- 
ful heſitation, and on the moſt ſolemn oc- 
caſions; either in ſerious diſcourſe, or, 
when we invoke God in prayer, or when 
we ſwear by his name. | 
In this ſac light we are here 
— injoined to r the name of God. 
A ſolemn oath is an appeal to God him- 
ſelf; and is intitled to our utmoſt reſpect, 


- * They who attend our courts of juſtice, often ſee inftances among 
afſerting roundly what they wilt either refuſe to ſwear; or, when ſworn, will not afſert. 
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were it only in 2 political ; un 

human —— _ — run = 

veracity; approved 

by the wiſdom of al 'nations 1 
Some religioniſts have r 

uſe of —— che —— 5 


all ſtrife:ꝰ another, „I take God fix 
record upon my ſoul: and a third, « Gd 
is my witneſs,” 

To the uſe of oaths, others haveobjed. 
ed, that they are nugatory. The you 
man will ſpeak the truth without an cath; 
and the bad man cannot be held by ore. 
And this would be true, if mankind wen 
divided into gaod and bad : but as thy 
are generally of a mixed character, we 
may well ſuppoſe, that many woald ve. 
ture a fimple falſehood, who would yet be 
ſtartled at the idea of perjury . 

As an oath therefore taken in-a ſolemn 
manner, and on a _ occaſion, may be 
confidered as one of the higheſt acts of x. 
ligion; ſo perjury, or falſe ſwearing, 
certainly one of the higheſt acts of in- 
— and the greateſt diſhonour we cu 
poſſibly ſhew to the name of God. It i 
in effect, either denying our belief in 
God, or his power to puniſh, Other 
crimes wiſh to eſcape the notice of Hes 
_ this is daring” the Almighty to hi 

"I | b 

After perjury, the name of God is mol 
diſhonoured — horrid practice of curl- 
ing. Its effects in ſociety, it is true, ar 
not ſo miſchie vous as thoſe of perjury; in 
is it fo deliberate an act: but yet it cm- 
veys a ſtill more horrid idea. Indeed i 
there be one wicked practice more pecu- 
harly diabolical, than another, it is thi: 
for no employment can be conceived mar 
ſuitable to infernal ſpirits, than that d 
ſpending their rage and impotence n 
eurſes, and execrations. If this ſhocking 
vice were not ſo dreadfully familiar to our 
ears, it could not fail to ſtrike us with i 
utmoſt horror. 18 


We next conſider common ſwearing Judi 
fin ſo univerſally practiſed, that one would rupt 
imagine ſome t advantage, in the wif gre: 
either of pleaſure or profit, attended 


1 afford ſome ten 
tation: a 


if thi 


the common 
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cuſtomed 


1 zy we then aſk the common ſwearer, to hear ſwearing the common 
5 Na advantages are which ariſe from language? of our ſti it is no wonder 
a this practice | irre 
[t will be difficult to point out one. oc 3 and that judicial, comme | 
te Perhaps it may be (aid, that it adds ſtrength and official oaths, are all treated with ſo 
Ne. to an don. But if a man common - much rence. 
210 ly frengthen his affirmations in this way, Thirdly, common ſwearing may be con- 
en ue may venture to aſſert, that the prachice fidered as an act of great ureveronce to 
UT oil ex recher t6 teflon, than canfens Noo - Bars ane aa cnt, pag ge 
fo credit. It ſhews plainly what he himſelf indifference 10 religion. If diſ= 
bod thinks of his own veracity. We never — — — 
prop a building, till it becomes ruinous. on every trifling, or ludicrous gecafion ; 
ed. Some forward youth may think, that we may at leaſt think it as diſreſpectſul to 
00 an oath adds an air and ſpirit to his diſ- the Almighty.—If we loſe our reverence 
adh; courſe; that it is manly and 22 for God, it is impoſſihle we can retais it 
ore, and gives him conſequence. We may for his laws. You ſcarce remember a c- 
were whiſper one ſecret in his ear, which he may mon wearer, who was in other reſpects an 
they be aſſured is a truth—Theſe airs of man- exact chriſtian, | 
; ue lineſs give him conſequence with thoſe But, above all, we ſhould be deterred 
ven- only, whoſe commendation is diſgrace: from common ſwearing by the politive- 
et de others he only convinces, at how early an command of our Saviour, whi is found- 
ape he wiſhes to be thought profligate. ed unqueſtionably upon the wickedneſs of 
em Perhaps he may ima that an oath the practice: « You bave heard,” faith 
ay be ives force and terror to his threatening s— Chriſt, “ that it hath been ſaid by them of 
of re this he may be right; and the more old time, thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf : 
＋ borribl wicked he grows, the greater ob - but I ſay unto you, ſwear not at all; nei- 
im. jet of terror he may make himſelf. On ther by heaven, for it is God's throne, nei - 
e can this plan, the devil affords him a complete ther by the earth, for it is his footſtool : 
It is pattern for imitation. but let your communication“ (that is, 
N Paltry as theſe apologies are, I ſhould your ordinary converſation) be yea, yea, 
Other ing nay, nay; for whatſoever is more chan 


ſuppoſe, the practice of common 1 
has little more to ſay for itſelf. Thoſe 


however, who can argue in favour of this 
fin, I ſhould fear, there 1s little chance to 
reclaim. But it is probable. that the 
greater part of ſuch as are addicted to it, 
at rather from habit, than principle. To 
deter ſuch perſons from indulgi 
nicious a habit, and to ſhew them, that it 1s 
worth their while to be at ſome pains to 


ö conquer it, let us now ſee what arguments 
. may be produced on the other fide. 
| more In the firſt place, common ſweari 
at cf beads to perjury. He who is addicted to 
ce U ſwear on every trifling occaſion, cannot 
king but often, I almoſt ſaid unavoidably, 


give the ſanction of an oath to an untruth. 
And though I ſhould hope ſuch perjury is 
not a ſin of ſo henious a nature, as what, in 
Judicial matters, is called wilful and cor- 
rupt; yet it is certainly ſtained with a very 
great degree of guilt. , Pe. 

But ſecondly, common ſweating is a 
large ſtride towards wilful and corrupt 
perjury, inaſmuch as it makes a ſolemn 
oath to be received with leſs reverence. 
If nobody dared to take an oath, but on 
proper occaſians, an..oath would be re- 
Elved with reſpeR; but when we are ac- 
4 


ging ſo per- 


— cometh of evil.” St. James alſo, 
with great emphaſis preſſing his maſter's 
words, ſays, Above all — my bre- 
thren, ſwear not; neither by heaven, nei- 
ther by the earth, neither by any other 
oath: but let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay, leſt you fall into condemnation,” 
I ſhall juſt add, before I conclude this 
ſubjeR, that two things are to be avoided, 
which are very nearly allied to ſwearing. 
The firſt is, the uſe of light exclama- 
tions, and invocations upon God, on ev 
trivial occaſion. We cannot have | 
reverence for God himſelf, when we treat, 
his name in ſo familiar a manner ; and may 
aſſure ourſelves, that we are-indulging a 
practice, which muſt weaken impreſſons, 
— —— to be preſerved as flrong as 
Secondly, ſuch light expteſſiona, and 
wanton phraſes, as ſound like [wearing are 
to be avaided; and are often therefore in« 
dulged by filly people, for the fake of the 


p ) 
that they add to their diſcourſe the uri 
of ſwearing without the guilt of it. Such 


— better lay afide, together with 
wearing, every appearance of ii. Theſe 
9 


* 


7 
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appearances may both offend, and miſlead 

others; and with regard to themſelves, 

may end in realities: At leaſt, they ſhew 

an inclination. to ſwearing: and an incli- 

nation to vice indulged, is really vice. 
| Gilpin. 

$ 161. Honont due to God's Word-mavhat 

it is io ferve God 4ruly, Se. 

As we are mjoined to honour God's holy 
name, fo are we injoined alſo © to honour 
his holy word.“ 

By God's holy word we mean, the Old 
Teftament and the New. 

The books of the Old Teſtament open 
with the earlieſt accounts of time, earlier 
than any human records reach ; and yet, 
in many inſtances, they are ſtrengthened 
by human records. The heathen mytho- 
logy is often grounded upon remnants of 
the ſacred ſtory, and many of the Bible 
events are recorded, however imperfectly, 
in prophane hiſtory. The very face of na- 
ture bears witneſs to the deluge. | 

In the hiſtory of the patriarchs is exhi- 
bited a moſt beautiful picture of the ſim- 
plicity of ancient manners; and of genuine 
nature unadorned indeed by ſcience, but 
impreſſed ſtrongly with a ſenſe of religion. 
This gives an air of greatneſs and dignity 
to all the ſentiments and actions of theſe 
exalted characters. 

The patriarchal hiſtory is followed by 
the Jewiſh., Here we have the principal 
events of that peculiar nation, which lived 
under a theocracy, and was ſet apart to 
preſerve and propagate “ the knowledge of 
the true God through thoſe ages of 1gno- 
rance antecedent to Chriſt, Here too we 
find thoſe types, and repreſentations, which 
the apoſtle to the Hebrews calls the ſha- 
dows of good things to come. 

+ To thoſe books, which contain the le- 


giſlation and hiſtory of the — ſucceed go 


the prophetie writings. As the time of the 
promiſe drew ſtill nearer, the notices of its 
approach became ſtronger. The kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, which was but 2 
ſhadowed by the ceremonies of the Jews | 
law, was marked in ſtronger lines by the 
— — and proclaimed in a more intel- 
igible language. The office of the Meſ- 
ſiah, his miniſtry, his life, his actions, his 
death, and his reſurrection, are all very 
diſtinctly held out. It is true, the Jews, 
explaining the warm figures of the pro- 


ges the ſubject very learnedly treated in one of the firſt chapters of Jenkins: Reaſonableneb of 


Chriſtianity. 
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phetic language too literally and appying 
to a tem - — thoſe expreſſon 
which were intended only as deſeniptyecſ 
a ſpiritual, were offended at the meannel 
of Chriſt's appearance on earth; wd 
would not own him for that Meffah, whom 
their prophets had foretold; though the 
very prophets, when they uſed a leſs tipy. 
rative language, had deſcribed him; 25 be 
really was, a man of ſorrows; and 
quainted with grief. ' 

To theſe books are added ſeveral other, 

tical and moral, which adminiſter mach 
inſtruction, and matter of meditation 1 
devout minds, 

The New Teſtament contains firſt the 
ſimple hiſtory of Chriſt; as recorded in the 
four * In this hiſtory alſo are deli. 
vered thoſe excellent inſtructions, which 
our Saviour occaſionally gave his diſci- 
ples; the precepts and the example blend- 
ed together. | 
To the goſpels ſucceeds an account of 
the lives and actions of ſome of the prin- 
cipal apoſtles ; together with the early ſtate 
of the chriſtian church, h 

The epiſtles of ſeveral of the apollles, 
particularly of St, Paul, to ſome of the 
new eſtabliſhed churches, make another 
part. Our Saviour had promiſed to en- 
dow his diſciples with power from on hiph 
to —_— the great work of publiſhing 
the goſpel: and in the epiſtles that work 1s 
completed. The truths and doctrines of 
the chriſtian religion are here ftill more 
unfolded, and inforced: as the great 
ſcheme of our redemption was now finiſhed 
by the death of Chriſt. 5 

The ſacred volume is concluded with 
the revelations of St. John; which are 
7 to contain a prophetic deſeripi 
of the future ſtate of the church. Some 
of theſe prophecies, it is thought on very 

od — already fulfilled ; and 
others, which now, as ſublime deſcriptions 
only, amuſe the imagination, will proba- 
bly, in the future ages of the church, be 
the objects of the underſtanding alſo. 

The laſt part of our duty to Godis, «tq 
ſerve him truly all the days of our life.” 

« 'To-ſerve God truly all the days of our 
life,” implies two things: firſt, the mode 
— this ſervice; and ſecondly, the term 
of N © 
| Firſt, we. muſt ſerve God truly.” We 
mult not reſt ſatisfied with the outward 


action; 


non: but wk take care that 

ion be founded on a proper motive. It 
— alone that makes an action 
ccepuble to God. The, hy pocrite may 
I twice in the week, and give alms of 

hat he poſſeſſes: yy, he may faſt the 
hole week, if he be able, and give all he 
i in alms; but if his faſts his alms 
e intended as matter of oſtentatipn only, 
either the one, nor the other, is that true 
rice which God requires. God requires 
de heart: he requires that an earneſt de- 
ire of acting agreeably to his will, ſhould 
de the general ſpring of our actions ; and 
his will give even an indifferent action a 
alue in his fight. 

As we ate mjoined to ſerve God truly, 
are we injoined to ſerve. him “ all the 
us of our life.“ As far as human frail- 
es will permit, we ſhould perſevere in a 
fant tenor of obedience, That lax be- 
wiour, which inſtead of making a ſteady 
;ogreſs, is continually relapſing into for- 
ner errors, and running the ſame round of 
aging and repenting, is rather the life of 
1 icreſolute ſinner, than of a pious chriſ- 
an, Human errors, and frailties, we 
non, God will not treat with too ſevere 
1 eye; but he who, in the general tenor 
fl1s life, does not keep advancing towards 
iritian perfection; but ſuffers himſelf, at 
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igh ntervals, entirely to loſe ſight of his call- 
> W's cannot be really ſerious in his pro- 
of ion: he is at a great diſtance from ſerv- 


ng God truly all the days of his life; and 
us no ſcriptural rome to hope much 
od. 


reat | 
hed rom the mercy of n 
That man, whether placed in high eſtate, 
0 r low, has reached the ſummit of human 
ws appineſs, who is truly ſerious in the ſer- 
* ce of his great Maſtez. The things of 
Kon iis world ee. but cannot engroſs, 
3 attention; its forrows and its Joys may 
ws. e, but cannot diſconcert him. No 


an, he knows, can faithfully ſerve two 
miters. He hath hired himſelf to one 
lat great Maſter, whoſe commands he re- 
eres, whoſe favour he ſeeks, whoſe diſ- 
(:2ſure alone is the real object of his fears; 
| whoie rewards alone are the real ob- 
ds of his hope. Every thing elſe: is tri- 
al in his fight, The world may. ſooth; 
du may threaten him: be perſeveres 
ally in the ſervice of his God; and in 
ut perſeverance feels his happineſs every 
ue more eſtabliſhed. , Gilpin. 
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162. Duties owing te particular perſons. 
. —duty 7 children to parents—reſpett aud 


obedience—in what the former confiſt w—ix . 


what the latter —ſuctouring a parent. 
brotberly affect ion—nobedience to la. 
founded on the advantages of ſociety. 


From the two grand principles of * lov- 
ing our neighbour as ourſelves; and of do- 
ing to others, as we would ave. them 
do to us,” which regulate our ſocial inter- 
courſe ia general, we proceed to thoſe more 
confined duties, which ariſe from particu- 
hs relations, connections, and ſtations in 

Wt 13; 4 | f * P44 
Among theſe, we are firſt taught, as in- 
deed the order of nature direCts, to conſi- 
der the great duty of children to parents. 
. The two points to be infiſted on, are re- 


ſpe& and obedicnce. Both theſe ſhould , 


naturally ſpring from love; to which pa- 
rents have the higheſt claim. And indeed 
parents, in general, behave to their chil- 
dren, in a manner both to deſerve and to 
obtain their love. | 
But if the kindneſs of the parent be not 
ſuch as to work upon the affections of the 
child, yet ſtill the parent has a title to re- 


; as and obedience, on the principle of - 


uty; a principle, which the voice of na- 
ture dictates; which reaſon inculcatesz 
which human laws, and human cuſtoms, all 
join to inforce; and which the word of 
God ſtrictly commands. 


The child will ſhew reſpe& to his pa- 


rent, by treating him, at all times, with de- 
ference. 
clination, and ſhew a readineſs, in a thgu- 
ſand nameleſs triſles, to conform himſelf to 
it. He will never peeviſhly contradict his 
parent; and when he offers a contrary opi- 
nion, he will offer it modeſtly. - Reſpet 
will teach him alio, not only to put the beff 
colouring upon the infirmities of his pa- 
rent; but even if thoſe infirmities he great, 
it will ſoften and ſcreen them, as much as 
poſſible, from the public eye. , 

Obedience goes a ſtep further, and ſup» 
— a poſitive command. In things un- 


wiul indeed, the parental authority can- 


not bind: but this is a caſe that rarely 
happens. The great danger is on the 
other ſide, that Alm, through obſti- 
nacy or ſullenneſs, ſhould refuſe their pa- 
rents* lawful commands; to the obſervance 


of all which, however inconvenient to them 


ſelves, they are tied by various motives; 
and above all, by the command of God. 
who in his ſacred denunciations againſt fin, 

a ranks 


22g) 


He will conſult his . in 
5 


> 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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EI to parents among the 


half his duty, who does it not from his 
heart. | * N 
peculiarly bel —— 
iarly belongs to children, 
when hows up. This the catechiſm calls 
fuccouring or adminiſtering to the neceſſi- 
ties of the parent; either in the way of 
managing his affairs, when he is leſs able 
to manage them- himſelf; or in ſupplying 
his wants, ſhould he need aſſiſtance in that 
way. And this the child ſhould do, on the 
united principles of love, duty, and grati- 
tude. The hypocritical Jew would ſome. 
times evade this duty, by dedicating to ſa- 
cred uſes what ſhould have been expended 
in aſſiſting his parent. Our Saviour ſharply 
rebukes his perverſion of duty; and gives 
him to underſtand, that no pretence of 
ſerving God can cover the neglect of aſ- 
fiſting a parent. And if no pretence of 
ſerving can do it, ſurely every other 
tence muſt ſtill be more unnatural. 
Under this head alſo we may conſider 
that attention, and love, which are due to 


other relations, eſpecially that mutual af- 


fection which ſhould ſubſiſt between bro- 


thers. The name of brother expreſſes the 
higheſt degree of tenderneſs; and is ge- 
nerally uſed in ſcripture, as a term of pe- 
culiar endearment, to call men to the prac- 
tice of ſocial virtue. It reminds them of 
every kindneſs, which man can ſhew to 
man. If then we ought to treat all man- 
= with the affection of — in —— 
ight muſt they appear, who bein ly. 
fact, are were variance with — — 
continually doing ſpiteful actions, and ſhew- 
ing, upon every occaſion, not only a want 
of brotherly kindneſs, but even of common 


? | 
ik i part of our duty is 4 to ho- 


nour and obey che king, and all that are 
put in authority under him. 
By the «king, and all that are put in 
authority under him, is meant the various 
of the government we live under, of 
which the king is the head: and the mean- 
ing of the precept is, that we ought to live 
in dutiful ſubmiſſion to legal aut _ 
Government and ſociety are united. We 
Eannot have one without the other; and 
we ſubmit to the inconveniences, for the 
{ſake of the advantages, 


z 
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of 2 
mind. One man's knowledge and expe- 


ject to our own jud 


* Rom, 1. 26. 


* 
The end of ſociety is mutual ſaſety a 
convenience. Without it, —— 
could in no degree be obtained: the pul 
would become a prey to the bad; nay, thy 
very human ſpecies to the beaſts of ths 


' Stillfeſs could we obtain the conven, + 
ences of life; which cannot be had will. 
out the labour of many. If every man de- 


— upon himſelf for what he enjoyed, 
deſtitute would be the fituation d i 
man affairs ! ; 
But even ſafety and convenience are not vl 
the only fruits of ſociety. Man, liviop 
merely by himſelf, would be an ignorux 
unpoliſhed ſavage. It is the intercourſs 
which cultivates the hum 


rience is built u Mn another's ; and ſo the 
great edifice of and poliſhed life i 


To enjoy theſe advantages, therefore, 
men joined in — and hence it be- 
came neceſſary, t vernment ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed. Magi — were created; rent 
laws made; taxes ſubmitted to: and ever 
one, inſtead of righting himſelf (except i 
mere ſelf-defence) is injoined to appeal v 
the laws he lives under, as the beſt ſscun 
of his life and property. Gilpin, — 


$ 163. Duty to car teathers and infradm 
2 from the great importance 
knowledge and religion—and the grid 
neceſſity of gaining habits of attentiang 
and of virtue, in our youth-—analay of 
youth and manhood to this world and ih 
next. 
We are next injoined * to ſubmit our 

ſelves to all our governors, teachers, ſpin 


a ſtate 
vice, 

ae, d. 
m of t 
prey 
e ther 


tual rs, and maſters. Here my * 5 
ſpecies of ent is pointed out. ſr men 
laws of A. gy meant to govern oa” foun 
riper years: the inſtructions of our teach, '"it 
ers, ſpiritual paſtors, and matters, cd tha 
meant to guide our yo * LP 

ed, n 


uth. 

By our “ teachers, ſpiritual 

Aon yen have the 
care of our education, and of our infn 
tion in religion; whom we are to obe 
and hſten to, with humility and attents 
as the means of our advancement in £n 
ledge and religion. The inſtruction 
receive from them are jonably 
in future 
for by his own judgment nan 
ſtand or fall, Hut, during out Jute 
highly proper for us to pay & 7 


eeding 
ion the 
1 up it 
acquiſi 
fore th 


- 


n to their inſtructions, as we cannot yet 
ſuppoſed to have formed any judgment 
our own. At that early age it ſnould be 
- endeavour to acquire knowledge ; and 
E-rwards unprejudiced to form our opi- 


00. 
Tie duty which N owe to 
ir inſtructors, cannot ſnew better, 
lun in the effect which the inſtructions 
er receive have upon them, They 
dan do well, there fore, to conſider the 
,2012ges of an early attention to theſe 
d things, both of great importance, 
owlege and religion. 

The great uſe of knowledge in all its va- 
4s branches (to which the learned lan- 
nes are generally conſidered as an in- 
(Con) is to free the mind from the 
rudices of ignorance; and to give it 
ter, and more enlarged conceptions, 
an are the mere growth of rude nature, 
reading, you add the experience of 


TB RSS. e 


7 hers to your own. It is the improve - 
1 be nt of the mind chiefly, that makes the 
* erence between man and man; and 
very es one man a real ſuperiority over 
ther. 

* beldes, the mind muſt be employed. 
over orders of men have their atten. 
* much ingroſſed by thoſe employ ments, 

which the neceſſities of life engage 
wr: and it is happy that they have. 
W hour ſtands in the room of education; 
ai fl; up thoſe vacancies of mind, which, 
tin ate of idleneſs, would be ingroſſed 
ie. And if they, who have more 
re, do not ſubſtitute ſomething in the 


m of this, their minds alſo will become 
prey of vice; and the more ſo, as the 


ours 
* e the means to indulge it more in their 
node A vacant mind is exactly that 
mentioned in the goſpel, which the 
m bound empty. In he entered; and 
s ith him ſeven other ſpirits more 
* ed than himſelf, they took poſſeſſion. 
an undoubted truth, that one vice 
* ped, introduces others; and that each 
ang vice becomes more depraved 


8 
> 2 


en the mind muſt be employed, what 


, ber” 2p its vacuities more rationally than 
tenth xquinon of knowledge? Let us 
Fu fore thank God for the opportunities 
5008 ah afforded us; and not turn into a 
bly toſe means of leiſure, which might 
* me ſo great a bleſſing. 

aan . 


however neceſſary to us knowledsg 
de, religion, we know; is infinitely 
d. The one adorns à man, and 
lim, it is true, ſuperiority, and rank 
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in life : but the other is abſolutely eſſemtigh- 
to his happineſs. ' * 
In the midſt of youth, health, and 


abundance, the world is apt to appear a 


ſcene; it engages 


very gay-and plea 
ree ſatisfies them 


cur deſires; and in 


alſd But it is wiſdom to conſider, that a 
time will come, when 'ybath, health, und 


fortune, will all fail us; and if diſappoint- 
ment and vexation do not ſouſ bur taſte 
for pleaſure, at leaſt fickneſs and infirmi- 
ties will deſtroy it. In theſe gloomy ſea - 
fons, and above all, at the approach of 
death, what will become of us without re- 
ligion ? When this world fails, where 
ſhall we fly, if we expect no refuge in 
another? Without holy h in God, 
and reſignation to his will, and truſt in him 
for deliverance, what is there that can ſe- 
cure us againſt the evils of life ? | 
The great utility therefore of know- 
ledge and religion being thus apparent, it 
is highly incumbent upon us to pay a ſtu. 
dious attention to them in our youth. If 
we do not, it is more than probable that 
we ſhall never do it: that we ſhall grow 
old in ignorance, by neglecting the one; 
and old in vice by neglecting the other. 
For improvement in knowledge, youth 
is certainly the fitteſt ſeaſon. The mind is 
then ready to receive any A 
It is free from all that care and atten- 
tion which, in riper age, the affairs of life 
bring with them. 'The memory - too is 
then ſtronger and better able to acquire 
the rudiments of knowledge; aud as the 
mind is then void of ideas, it is more fſuit- 
ed to thoſe parts of learning which are 
converſant in words. Beſid#s, there is 
ſometimes in youth a modeſty and duc- 
tility, which. in advanced years, if thoſe 


years eſpecially have been left a prey to 


12norance, become ſelf-ſufficiency and pre- 
judice ; and theſe effectually bar up all the 
inlets to knowledge,-But, above all, un- 
leſs habits of attention and application are 
early gained, we ſhall ſcarce acquire them 


afterwards.— The incot ſiderate youth ſel- 


dom reflects upon this; nor knows bis loſs, 
till he knows alſo that it cannot be re- 
trieved. os 

Nor is youth more the ſeaſon to acquire 
knowledge, than' to form religious habits. 
It is a great point to get habit on the fide 
of virtue. It will make every thing ſmooth 


and eaſy. The earlieſt principles are 


nerally the moſt — and thoſe ＋ "4 


religious caſt are ſeldom wholly loſt. 
Though the temptations of the world may, 
Q new 


"4 


al 


' 
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now and then, draw the well principled 
youth aſide; yet his E being con- 
tinually at war with his practice, there is 
hope, that in the end the better part may 
overcome the worſe, and bring on a refor- 
mation. Whereas he, who has ſuffered 
* vice to get poſſeſſion of his youth, 
has little chance of being brought back 
to a ſenſe of religion. In a common courſe 
of things it can rarely happen. Some 
calamity muſt rouſe him. He muſt be 
awakened by a ſtorm, or ſleep for ever,— 
How much better is it then to make that 
eaſy to us, which we know is beſt! And 
to form thoſe habits now, which hereafter 
we ſhall wiſh we had formed ! 
There are, who would reſtrain youth 
- from imbibing any religious principles, 
till they can judge for — > Sh leſt 
they ſhould imbibe prejudice for truth. 
But why ſhould not ſame caution be 
uſed in ſcience alſo; and the minds of 
youth left void of all impreſſions? The 
experiment, I fear, in both caſes would 
be dangerous, If the mind were left un- 
cultivated during fo long a period, though 
nothing elſe ſhould find entrance, vice cer- 
tainly would: and it would make the 
larger ſhoots, as the ſoil would be vacant, 
A boy had better receive knowledge and 
religion mixed with error, than none at 
all. For when the mind is ſet a thinking, 
it may depoſit its prejudices by degrees, 
and get right at laſt: but in a ſtate of 
ſtagnatiep it will infallibly become foul. 
o conclude, our youth bears the ſame 
proportion to our more advanced life, 
as this wogld does to the next. In this 
life we muſt form and cultivate thoſe ha- 
bits of virtue, which muſt qualify us for a 
better ſtate. If we negle& them here, and 
contract habits of an oppoſite kind, inſtead 
of gaining that exal ate, which 1s pro- 
miſed to our improvement, we ſhall of 
- courſe fink into that ſtate, which is adapted 
to the habits we have formed. 

Exactly thus is youth introductory to 
manhood : to which it is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a ſtate of preparation. During this 
ſeaſon we muſt qualify ourſelves for the 

parts we are to act hereafter. In manhood 
we bear the fruit, which has in youth been 
Planted. If we have ſauntered away our 


outh, we muſt expect to be ignorant men. 

17 indolence and inattention have taken an 
early poſſeſſion of us, they will probably 
increaſe as we advance in life; and make 
us a burden to ourſelves, and uſeleſs to ſo- 

+ Gicty. If again, we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
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reverently towards them,“ iz meant pay 


that is, a claim ariſing from ſome paris 
lar ſituation in life. 


in ſo unequal a proportion ? 


T. a 
willed by vicious inclinations, ; 
daily get new ſtrength, and end in 5 
lives. But if we cultivate our Mind; u 
our youth, attain babits of attention n 
induſtry, of virtue and ſobriety, we ful 
find ourſelves well prepared to act our fi 
ture parts in life; and what above 4 
things ought to be our care, by gain 
is command over ourſelves, we fas 
more able, as we get forward in th 


world, to reſiſt every new temptation, 
it ariſes. Gulpa, 
$ 164. Behaviour to Superior. 

We are next injoined “ to order on- 
ſelves lowly and reverently to all our ba 
ters.“ 
By our betters are meant they who an 


in a ſuperior ſtation of life to our om 
and by « ordering ourſelves lowly a 


ing them that reſpect which is due to da 
ſtation. 3 

The word © betters“ indeed includes 
kinds of perſons, to whom our relped 
due—thoſe who have a natural clam 
it ; and thoſe who have an acquired oe 


Among the firſt, are all our ſupericrn 
lations; not only parents, but all « 
relations, who are in a line above us. A 
theſe have a natural elaim to our reſp 
— There is a reſpect alſo due from you 
to age; which is always becoming, 
tends to keep youth within the bound 
modeſty, 

To others, reſpe& is due from ti 
particular ſtations which ariſe from 10a 
and government. Fear God, fis! 
text; and it adds, * honour the king 

It is due alſo from many other f 
tions in life. Employments, honours 
even wealth, will exact it; and al 
juſtly exact it, in a proper degree. 

But it may here perhaps be enge 
why God ſhould permit this latter ak 
tion among men ? That ſome ſhould 
mw N than War! we can & 

„is abſolutely neceſſary in govern 
but amon <a who are all bon . 
why ſhould the goods of life be dia 


To this inquiry, it may be me 
that, in the firſt place, we ſee now 
this, but what is common in all the 
of God. A gradation is every WI 
ſervable. Beauty, ſtrength, ſyiftne!s 
other qualities, are varied Wop 


Ada in numberleſs degrees. In the 
ine manner likewiſe are varied the gifts 
* fortune, as they are called. hy 
}.-ſore mould one man's _ 
n another 1 us more his 
ing ſtronger » or more 
rudent ? 

Though we can but very inadequate] 
bo — wiſdom of God in his — 
t very wiſe reaſons appear for this vari- 
in the gifts of fortune. It ſeems ne- 
firy both in a civil, and in a moral 


* 
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in a civil light, it is the neceſſary ac- 
npaviment of various employments; on 
ich depend all the advantages of ſoci- 
. Like the ſtones of a regular building, 
ne muſt range higher, and ſome lower; 
me mult * and others be ſupport- 
- ſome will form the ſtrength of the 
ling, and others its ornament ; but all 
te in producing one regular and pro- 
rioned whole. If then different em- 
pyments are neceſſary, of courſe differ- 
t degrees of wealth, honour, and conſe- 
ence, muſt follow; a variety of diſtinc- 
1s and obligations; in ſhort, different 
be, and a ſubordination, muſt take 


ce. 

Again, in 2 moral light, the diſpropor- 
of wealth, and other worldly adjuncts, 
es a range to the more extenſive 
cile of virtue. Some virtues could 
t fairtly exiſt upon the plan of -an 
ality. If ſome did not abound, there 
e little room for temperance: if ſome 
not ſuffer need, there were as little for 
ence. Other virtues again could hardly 
tat all, Who could prattiſe generoſi- 
where there was no object of it? Who 
ye ow all ambitious deſires were 
ade 

ince then Providence, in ſcattering 
e rarious gifts, propoſes ultimately the 
dof man, it is our duty to acquieſce in 
oder, and © to behave ourſelves lowly 
 reverently”* (not with ſervility, but 
r decent reſpeQ) to all our ſuperi- 


tore I conclude this ſubject, it may 
proper to obſerve, in vindication of 
— of 3 that we are — 
pole happineſs and miſery neceſſa 
kefled with riches and noverty. Fach 
don hath its particular ſources both 
leaſure and pain, unknown to the other. 
in elevated ſtations have a thouſand 
* pangs, of which their. inferiors 


do idea; while their inferiors again 
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have as many Nloaſuro, which the others 
cannot taſte, I ſpeak only of ſuch modes 


of happineſs or miſery as ariſe immediate - 
ly from different ſtations. Of miſery, in- 

eed, from a variety of other cauſes, all 
men of every ſtation are equal heirs; ei- 
ther when lays his hand upon us in 
ſickneſs, or misfortune; or when, by our 
own follies and vices, we become the mi- 
niſters of our own diſtreſs. * 

Who then would build his happineſs 
upon an elevated ſtation ? Or who would 
envy the poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs in an- 
other? We know not with what various 
diſtreſſes that ſtation, which is the object 
of our envy, may be attended. —Befides, 
as we are accountable for all we poſſeſs, 
it may be happy for us that we poſſeſs fo 
little. 'The means of happineſs, as far 
as ſtation can procure them, are commonly 
in our own power, if we are not wanting 
to ourſelves. - 

Let each of us then do his duty in that 
ſtation which Providence has aſſigned him; 
ever remembering, that the next world 
will ſoon deſtroy all earthly diſtinctions.— 
One diſtinction only will remain among the 
ſons of men at that time—the diſtinction 
between good and bad; and this diſtinc- 
tion it is worth all our pains and all our 
ambition to acquire. Gilpin. 


5 165. Againſt wronging our neighbour 'by 
inj urious words, ; 


We are next inſtructed « to hurt nobody 


by word or deed—to be true and juſt in 


our —_—— bear no malice nor 
hatred in our 8 keep our hands 
from picking and ſtealing ur tongues 
from evil ſpeaking, lying, and flander- 


ing.” 1 

e duties comprehended in theſe words 
are a little tranſpoſed. What ſhould clafs 
under one head is brought under another, 


To hurt nobody by word or deed, is 


the general propoſition. | The under parts 
ſhould follow : "Firſt, © to keep the ton 
from evil ſpeaking, lying, and flander- 
ing; which is, „“ to hurt nobod 
word.” Secondly, to be true and ji 
in all our dealings;”* and v to keep our 
hands from picking and ſtealing;“ Which 
is, 4 to hurt nobody by deed.” As to 


the injunction, © to bear no malice;nor 


hatred in our hearts, it belongs properly 
to neither of theſe heads; bur is a diſ- 
tinct one by itſelf. The duties being 
thus ſeparated, I ſhall proveed to explain 


them. | 
1 And, 
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And, firſt, of injuring our neighbour by 
our © words.“ This may be done, we 
find, in three ways; by * evil-ſpeaking, 
by lying, and by ſlandering.“ | 

; 7 « evil-ſpeaking is meant ſpeaking 
All of our neighbour; but upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that this ill is the truth. In ſome 


circumſtances It is certainly right to ſpeak - 


ul of our neighbour ; as when we are called 
upon in a court of juſtice to give our evi- 

dence; or, when we can ſet any one 
right in his opinion of a perſon, in whom 
he is about to put an improper confidence. 
Nor can there be any harm in ſpeaking of 
à bad action, which has been determined 
in a court of juſtice, or is otherwiſe be- 
come notorious. 

But on the other hand, it is highly diſ- 
allowable to ſpeak wantonly of the cha- 
racters of others from common fame; be- 
cauſe, in a thouſand inſtances, we find 
that ſtories, which have no better founda- 
tion, are miſrepreſented. They are per- 
haps only half-told—they have been heard 
through the medium of malice or envy— 
ſome favourable circumſtance hath been 
omitted—ſome foreign circumſtance hath 
been added—ſome trifling circumſtance 
hath been exaggerated—the motive, the 
| 1 or perhaps the reparation, 

ath been concealed—1n ſhort, the repre- 
ſentation of the fact is, ſome way or other, 
totally different from the fact itſelf. 

But even, when we have the beſt evi- 
_ dence of a bad action, with all its circum- 
ſtances before us, we ſurely indulge a ve- 
ry ill-natured pleaſure in ſpreading the 
—— of an offending brother. We can 
do no good; and we may do harm: we 
— 4 weaken his good reſolutions by ex- 
Poling him: we may harden him againſt 
the world. Perhaps it may be his firſt bad 
action. Perhaps nobody 1s privy to it but 
ourſelyes. Let us give him at leaſt one 
trial. Let us not caſt the firſt ſtone, 
Which of our lives could ſtand ſo ſtrict 
a ſcrutiny? He only who is without fin 
himſelf can haye any excuſe for treating 
his brother with ſeverity. 

Let us next confider * lying ;** which 
is an intention to deceive by falſehood in 
our words. To warn us againſt lying, we 
ſhould do well to conſider the folly, the 
meanneſs, and the wickedneſs of it. 

The folly of lying confiſts in its defeat- 
Ing its own purpoſe. A habit of lying is 
enerally in the end detected; and, after 
etection, the lyar, inſtead of deceiving, 
Vi not even be believed when he happens 
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to ſpeak the truth. Nay, every 
is attended with ſuch a vatiety of d 
ſtances, which lead to a deteclion, that 4 
is often diſcovered. The uſe geacnly 
made of a lye, is to cover a fault; na 
the end is ſeldom anſwered, we only 2 
gravate what we wiſh to conceal, [: 58 
even of prudence, an honeſt co: 
would ſerve us better. 

The meanneſs of lying ariſes from g 
cowardice which it implies. We Gare g 
boldly and nobly ſpeak the truth; be 
have recourſe to low ſubterſuge hich | 
always argue a fordid and dingen han 
mind. Hence it is, that in the faſhien 
world, the word lyar is always conß 
as a term of peculiar reproach. 

The wickedneſs of lying conſiſts in 
perverting one of the greateſt bleflingsg 
God, the uſe of ſpeech, in making that 
miſchief to mankind, which was tend 
for a benefit. Truth is the great bonds 
ſociety. Falſchood, of courſe, tends 
its diſſolution. If one man may lye, vl 
not another? And if there is no muy 
truſt among men, there is an end of i 
intercourſe and dealing. | 

An equivocation is nearly related u 
lye. It is an intention to deceive u 
words of a double meaning, or wart 
which, literally ſpeaking, are tra: 
and js equally criminal with the as 
downright breach of truth. When 
Peter aſked Sapphira (in the gth chat 
of the Acts) „whether her huſband 
ſold the land for ſo much?“ She avi 
ed, he had: and literally the ſpoke! 
truth; for he had ſold it for that ſum, 
cluded in a larger. But having an 1 
tion to deceive, we find the apollle can 
dered the equivocation as a lye. _ 
In ſhort, it is the intention to decg 
which is criminal: the mode of decepd 
like the vehicle in which poiſon is con 
ed, is of no conſequence. A nod, or i 
may convey a lye as effeQually as the 
deceitful language. 

Under the head of lying = ; 
tioned a breach of promiſe. While 26 
lation remains in our own breaſts, it ù 
je to our own review: but when wen 
another perſon a party with us, an en 
ment is made; 17 engzzen 
though only of the lighte , 
— Nbſerved.” If we have add 
this engagement a ſolemn promiſe, dea 

ation 1s ſo much the ſtronger: 
oes not think himſelf bound by #3 
obligation, has no pretenſions to ye 
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of an honeſt man. A breach of 
miſe is ſtill worſe than a lye. A lye 
1 imply a breach of truth ; but a breach of 
ſe is a breach both of truth and truſt. 

Foroetfulneſs is a weak excuſe: it only 
deus how little we are affected by ſo ſo- 
enn an engagement. Should we forget 
19 call for a ſum of money, of which we 
rere in want, at an appointed time? Or 
4o we think a ſolemn promiſe of leſs value 
than a ſum of money? : 

Having conſidered evil ſpeaking and 
Wag, let us next conſider ſlandering. By 
denn , we mean, injuring our neigh- 
tour's character by falſehood. Here we 
fill riſe higher in the ſcale of injurious 
words, Slandzring our neighbour is the 
preateſt injury, which words can do him; 
and is, therefore, worſe than either evil- 
ſpeaking or lying. The miſchief of this 
in depends on the value of our characters. 
All men, unleſs they be paſt feeling, defire 
raturally to be thought well of by their 
fellow-creatures : a good character is one 
of tue principal means of being ſervice- 
able either to ourſelves or others; and 
among numbers, the very bread they eat 
depends upgn it. What aggravated in- 
jury, therefore, do we bring upon ev 
man, whoſe name we flander ? And, what 
s fill worſe, the injury is irreparable. If 
you cefraud a man; reſtore what you took, 
1 the injury is repaired. But, if you 
ſlander him, it is not in your power to ſhut 
vp all the ears, and all the mouths, towhich 
- tale may have acceſs. The evil ſpreads, 
ike the winged ſeeds of ſome noxious 
plants, which ſcatter miſchief on a breath 
of air, and diſperſe it on every fide, and 
beyond prevention, 

| before we conclude this ſubjeR, it may 
jalt be mentioned, that a ſlander may be 
read, as a lye may be told, in various 


well as in a direct manner; we may ſpread 
tn a ſecret; or propagate it under the 
colour of ſriendſhip, 

| may add alſo, that it is a ſpecies of 
lader, and often a very malignant one, 
© leſſen the merits or exaggerate the 


fefending a miſrepreſented character, or 
o let others bear the blame of our offen- 
: Gilpin, 
1 166, Againſt wronging our Neighbour by 
injurious Ai ons. * 


Haring thus conſidered injurious words, 


fangs of others; as it is likewiſe to omit 
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let us next conſider injurious actions. On 
this head we are injoined “ to keep our 
hands from picking and ſtealing, and to be 
true and juſt in all our dealings.” | 

As to theft, it is a crime of ſo odious 
and vile a nature, that one would ima © 
no perſon, who hath had the leaſt tincture 
of a virtuous education, even though dri- 
ven to neceſſity, could be led into it.— 
I ſhall not, therefore, enter into a diſſua - 
ſive from this crime; but go on with the 
explanation of the other of the in- 
junction, and ſee what it is to be true and 
juſt in all our dealings. 

Juſtice is even Kill more, if poſſible, the 
ſupport of ſociety, than truth: inaſmuch 
as a man may be more injurious by his 
aclions, than by his words. It is for this 
reaſon, that the whole force of human law 
is bent to reſtrain injuſtice ; and the hap- 
pineſs of every ſociety will increaſe in pro- 
portion to this reſtraint, ' 

We very much err, however, if we ſup- 

ſe, that every thing within the bounds of 

w is juſtice, The be was intended only 
for bad men; and it is impoſſible to make 
the meſhes of it ſo ſtrait, but that many 
very great enormities will eſcape. The 


ery well-meaning man, therefore, knowing that 


the law was not made for him, conſults a 
better guide—his own conſcience, inform- 
ed by religion. And, indeed, the great dif- 
ference between the and the bad man 


conſiſts in this: the good man will do no- 


thing, but what his conſcience will allow; 
the bad man will do any thing which the 


law cannot reach. 


It would, indeed; be endlefs to deſctibe 
the various ways, in which a man may he 


diſhoneſt within the limits of law. They 


are as various as our intercourſe with man- 


kind. Some of the moſt obvious of them 


I ſhall curſorily mention. 
is. We may do it by an inſinuation, as 


In matters of commerce the knave has 
many opportunities. The different i- 
ties of the ſame commodity—the different 
modes of adulteration - the ſpecious arts of 
vending-ethe frequent ignorance in pur- 
chafing ; and a variety of other circum- 
ſtances, open an endleſs field to the inge- 
nuity of fraud. The honeſt. fair 2 
in the mean time, has only one rule, which 
is, that all arts, however common in buſi- 
neſs, which are intended to deceive, are 
utterly unlawful. It may be added, upon 
this head, that if any one, conſcious of 
having been a tranſgreſſor, is deſirous of re- 
* his fault, re ſtitution is by all means 

3 | : 
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neceſſary: till that be done, he continues 


in a courſe of injuſtice. 

Again, in matters of contract, a man 
has man * of being diſho- 
neſt within the bounds of law. He may 
be ſtrict in obſerving the letter of an 
agreement, when the equitable meaning 
requires a laxer interpretation: or, he can 
take the laxer interpretation, when it ſerves 
his purpoſe; and at the loop-hole of ſome 
ambiguous expreſſion exclude the literal 
meaning, though it he undoubtedly the 
Werbe fame iniquity appears inwith-hokd 

The ſame iniquity a in with-hold- 
ing from another his juſt right; or in put- 
ting him to expence in recovering it. The 
movements of the law are flow; and in 
many caſes cannot be- otherwiſe ; but he 
who takes the advantage- of this to injure 


his neighbour, proves himſelf an undoubt- 
ed knave. | 
It is a ſpecies of the ſame kind of in- 


juſtice to withhold a debt, when we have 
ability to pay ; or to run into debt, when 
we have not that ability. The former can 

roceed only from a bad diſpoſition; the 

tter, from ſuffering our defires to exceed 
our ſtation. Some are excuſed, on this 
head, as men of generous principles, which 
they cannot confine. | But what is their 
generoſity ? They aſſiſt one man by in- 
juring another. And what good ariſes. to 
ſociety from hence ? Such perſons cannot 
act on principle; and we need not heſitate 
to rank them with thoſe, who run into debt 
to gratify their own ſelfiſh inclinations. One 
man deſires the elegancies of life; another 
deſires what he thinks an equal good, the 
reputation of generoſity, 

Oppreſſion is another ſpecies of injuſ- 
tice; by which, in a thouſand ways, under 
'the cover of law, we may take the advan- 
tage of the ſuperiority of our power, ei- 
ther to.cruſh an inferior, or humble him 

to our deſigns. 

Ingratitude is another. A loan, we 

know, claims a legal return. And is the 
obligation leſs, if, inſtead of a loan, you re- 
ceive a kindneſs? The law, indeed, ſays 
nothing on this point of immorality ; but 
an honeſt conſcience will be very loud in 
the condemnation of it. 
We may be unjuſt alſo in our reſent- 
ment; by carrying it beyond what reaſon 
and religion 2 | 

But it would be endlcſs to deſcribe the 
various ways, in which injuſtice diſcovers 
+ itſelf, In truth, almoſt every omiſſion of 
| may be reſolved into injuſtice. 


* 
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ſhould ſubdue theſe feelings, as foon a 


forgiveneſs of injuries. Indeed, no poi: 


The next precept is, ® to bear no make 
nor hatred in our hearts.“ 

The malice- and hatred of our heans 
ariſe, in the firſt place, from injuriow 
treatment; and ſurely no man, when ke x 
injured, can at firit help feeling that be i 
ſo. But Chriſtianity requires, that ve 


poſſible; «* and not ſuffer the fun to ro 
down upon our wrath.”* Various are the 


paſſages of ſcripture, which inculcate the 


15 more laboured than this; and with rea. 
ſon, becauſe no temper is more produdi:: 
of evil, both to ourſelves and 3, that 
a malicious one. The ſenſations of a mind 
burning with revenge are beyond deſcnp- 
tion; and as we are at theſe ſeaſons very 
unable to judge cooly, and of courſe liable 
to carry our reſentment too far, the conſe. 
yo is, that, in our rage, we may doz 
thouſand things, which can never be atoned 
for, and of ts 
as we hve. 
' Beſides, one act draws on another; and 
retaliation .keeps the quarrel alive. The 
goſpel, therefore, ever gracious and kind 
to man, in all its precepts gnjoins vs i 
check all thoſe violent emotions, and w 
leave our cauſe in the hands of God, 
« Vengeance is mine, I will repay, {ad 
the Lord;”” and he who, in oppoinm 
to this precept, takes vengeance into is 
own hands, and cheriſhes the malice aud 
hatred of his heart, may aſſure himſelf tx 
he has not yet learned to be a Chriſty 
Theſe precepts, perhaps, may not entre) 
agree with modern principles of honog 
but let the man of honour ſee to that. 
maxims of the world cannot change 
truth of the goſpel. 2 
Nay, even in recovering our jult ny 
or in purſuing a criminal to Juliet. 
ſhould take care that it be not done n 
ſpirit of retaliation. and revenge. 
be our motives, though we make the. 
our inſtrument, we are equally guilty. 
But beſides injurious treatment, the n 
lice and hatred of our hearts havy ci 
another ſource, and that is envy : and 
in the litany ; « envy, malice, and hatte 
are all joined together with great prep 
The emotions of envy are genem 
cooler, and leſs violent, n thoſe | * 
ariſe from the reſentment of injury ; 9” 
envy is ſeldom ſo miſchievous in 15 = 
as revenge: but with regard to cure 
it is al as bad, and-full as den 
tive of the ſpirit of chriſtianity. WI 


h we may repent as lony 


tie religion of that man, who inſtead of 
thanking Heaven for the bleſflings he re- 
denen is fretting himſelf continually with 
a diſagreeable com ariſon between himſelf 
and ſome other? He cannot enjoy what he 
h1s, becauſe another has more wealth, a 
irer fame, or perhaps more merit, than 
wnſclf, He is miſerable, becauſe others 
are happy. | 

But to omit the wickedneſs of envy, how 
abſa:d and fooliſh is it, in a world where 
ve muſt neceſſarily expect much real 
niſery, to be perniciouſly inventive in pro- 
ducing it! 

Behdes, what ignorance ! We ſee em 

the glaring outſide of things. Under all 
that envied glare, many unſeen diſtreſſes 
may lurk, from which our ſtation may be 
free: for our merciful Creator ſeems to 
have beſtowed happineſs, as far as ſtation 
concerned, with great equality among 
all his creatures. 
In concluſion, therefore, let it be the 
great object of our attention, and the ſub- 
x of our prayers, to rid our minds of all 
this curſed intruſion of evil thought 
whether they proceed from malice, or 
from an vious temper, Let all our ma- 
licious thoughts ſoften into charity and be- 
nevolence; and let us © forgive one an- 
other, as God, for Chriſt's luke, has for- 
given us.” As for our envious thoughts, 
as far as they relate to externals, let them 
ſubũde in humility, acquieſcence, and ſub- 
miſion to the will of God. And when we 
are tempted to envy the qualities of 
others, let us ſpurn ſo baſe a conception, 
and change it into a generous emulation— 
into an endeavour to raiſe ourſelves to an 
equality with our rival, not to depreſs him 
o a level with us. Gilpin. 


$ 167. Duties to ourſelves. 


Thus far the duties we have conſidered 
come moſt properly under the head of 
thoſe which we owe to our neighbour; 
what follows, relates rather to ourſelves. 
On this head, we are inſtructed © to keep 
our bodies in temperance, ſoberneſs, and 
chaſtity.“ 8 

Though our ſouls ſhould be our great 
concern, yet, as they are nearly connected 


wh our bodies, and as the impurity of the 


Leuta feret ꝓnuita 
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which attend a breac 


Nam varie res, 
Ut noceant homini, credas memor illius eſcæ, 
Que ſimplex olim tibi ſederit. At ſimul affis 
Miſcueris elixa, ſimul conchylia turdis . 
Dulcia ſe in bilem vertent, 


2 


one contaminates the other, a great degree 
of moral attention is, of coarſe, due to our 
bodies alſo. MW g 

As our firſt ſtation is in this world, to 
which our bodies particularly belong, they 
are formed with ſuch ites as are re- 
_ to our commodious living in it; and 

rule given us is, * to aſe che world f@ 

as not to abuſe it. St. Paul, by a beau- 
tiful alluſion, calls our bodies the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghoſt:** by which he 
means to impreſs us with à ſtrong idea of 
their dignity; and-to deter us de- 
baſing, by ho pleaſures, what ſhould be 
the feat of ſo much purity. To youth 
theſe cautions are above meaſure neceſlary, 
becauſe their paſſions and appetites are 
ſtrong ; their reaſon and judgment weak. 
They are prone to pleaſure, and void of 
reflection. How, therefore, theſe young 
adventurers in life may beſt ſteer their 
courſe, and uſe this finful world ſo as not 
to abuſe it, is a conſideration well. worth 
their attention. Let us then ſee under 
what regulations their appetites ſhould be 
reſtrained. 

By keeping our bodies in temperance is 
——— exceſs 2 = — 

to the quanti 

— food. We ——ů more 
than our ſtomachs can well bear; nor be 
nice and delicate in our yy 

To "—_—_ the body in health is the 
end of eating; and they who —— 
themſelves merely by this end, who eat 
without choice or diſtinction, paying no 
regard to the pleaſure of eating, oblerve 
— — — _ 2 temperance. 

hey go rather indeed bey rance, 
and — be called — A man 
may be temperate, and yet allow himſelf a 
little more indulgence. Great care, how- 
ever, is here neceſſary ; and the more, as 
perhaps no -preciſe rule can be affixed, 
after we have paſſed the firſt great limit, 
and let the palate looſe among variety . 
Our own diſcretion muſt be our guide, 
which ſhould be conſtantly kept 1 by 
conſidering the many bad conſequences 
of temperance.— 
Young men, in the full vigour of health, 
do not conſider theſe things; but as age 


comes on, and-different maladies begin io 


2. 


* 


ue tumultum 
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appear, the haps repent they did 
not a ls per price the rules of 
temperance. . | 

In a moral and religious light, the con- 
ſequences of intemperance are ſtill worſe. 
To * a comfortable meal, when it 
comes before us, is allowable: but he who 
ſuffers his mirid to dwell upon the pleaſures 
of eating, and makes them the employ- 
ment of his thoughts, has at leaſt opened 
one ſource of mental corruption, *. 

After all, he who would moſt perfectly 
enjoy the pleaſures of the table, ſuch as 
they are, muſt look for them within the 
rules of temperance. The palate, accuſ- 
tomed to ſatiety, hath loſt its tone; and 
the greateſt ſenſualiſts have been brought 
to confeſs, that the coarſeſt fare, with an 
appetite kept in order by temperance, af- 
fords a more delicious repaſt, than the molt 
luxurious meal without it. 

As temperance relates chiefly to eating, 
ſoberneſs or ſobriety relates properly to 
drinking. And here the ſame obſervations 
recur, The ſtricteſt, and perhaps the beſt 
rule, is merely to ſatisfy the end of drink- 
ing. But if a little more indulgence be 
taken, it ought to be taken with the greateſt 
circumſpection. | 

With regard to youth indeed, I ſhould 
be inclined to great ſtritneſs- on this head. 
In eating, if they eat of proper and ſimple 
food, they cannot eaſily err. Their grow- 
ing limbs, and ſtrong exerciſe, require 
larger ſupplies - than full-grown bodies, 
which mull be kept in order by a more 
rigid temperance. But if more indulgence 
be allowed them in cating, leſs, = 
ſhould in drinking. With ſtrong liquors 
of every kind a have nothing to do; 
and if they ſhould totally abſtain on this 
head, it were ſo much the better. The 
languor which attends age +, requires per- 
haps, now and then, ſome aids; but the 
ſpirits of youth want no recruits: a little 
reſt is ſufficient. | 

As to the bad conſequences derived 
from exceſſive drinking, beſides filling the 


= 


blood with bloated and vicious humours, 


and debauching the purity of the mind, 
as in the caſe of intemperate cating, it is 
attended with this peculiar evil, the loſs of 
our ſenſes. Hence follow frequent incon- 


$ Corpus onuſtum 
Heſternis vitiis, animmum quoque prægravat una, 
Atque affigit humo divine particulum aura. 
3 r 
Acceuant anni, et traRtari mollius ætas 
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veniences and mortifications, We 
our follies—we betray our ſecreu- we 
often impoſed upon—we quarrel with our 
friends—we lay ourſelves open to our ene, 
mies; and, in ſhort, make ourſelves the 
objects of contempt, and the topics of i. 
dicule to all our acquaintance. Nor is ix 
only the act of intoxication which deprive 
us of our reaſon during the prevalence 9 
it; the habit of drunkenneſs ſoon. beſot 
and impairs the underſtanding, and ren. 
ders us at all times leſs fit for the offices 
of life. 

We are next injoined “ to keep our 
bodies in chaſtity. « Flee youthful laſs,” 
ſays the apoſtle, © which war againſt the 
ſoul.” And there is ſurely nothing which 
carries on a war againſt the ſoul more ſuc. 
ceſsfully. Wherever we have a catalogue 
in ſcripture (and we have many ſuch cata- 
logues) of thoſe fins which in a peculiar 
manner debauch the mind, theſe youthful 
luſts have always, under ſome denomina- 
tion, a place among them —— To keep 
ourſelves free from all contagion of thy 

nd, let us endeavour to pre erve a purity 
in our thoughts—our wor 5—ang our ac. 
tions. 

Firſt, let us preſerve a 2 in our 
thoughts. Theſe dark receſſes, which the 
eye of the world cannot reach, are the re 
ceptacles of theſe youthful luſts, Here 
they find their firſt encouragement. The 
entrance of ſuch impure ideas perhaps we 
cannot always prevent. We may always 
however prevent cheriſhing them; we may 
always prevent their making an impreſſion 
upon us: the devil may be caſt out as ſoon 
as diſcovered. 

Let us always keep in mind, that even 
into theſe dark abodes the eye of Heaven 
can penetrate: that every thought of our 
hearts is open to that God, betore whon 
we mult one day ſtand; and that however 
ſecretly we may indulge theſe impure 
ideas, at the great day of account they 
will certainly appear in an awful detai 
againſt us, | 

Let us remember again, that if om 
bodies be the temples of the Holy Ghok 
our minds are the very ſanctuaries of tho 
temples: and if there be any weight 
the apoſtle's argument againſt poiluumy 
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„ bodies, it urges with double force 


dnia polluting our minds. ' 

pin — if other conſiderations, it 
doves us molt to keep our thoughts pure, 
uſe they are the fountains from which 
ur words and actions flow. ut of the 
indance of the heart the mouth ſpeak- 
1,” Obſcene words and actions are only 
1 thoughts matured, and ſpring as na- 
Ar from them as the plant its 
J. It is the ſame vicious depravity 
ried a ſtep farther ; and only ſhews a 
re confirmed and a more miſchievous 
rec of guilt, While we keep our im- 
rities in our thoughts, they debauch only 
irſelves: bad enough, it is true, But 
den we proceed to words and actions, we 
our impurities looſe : we ſpread the 
2:2gion, and become the corrupters of 


gers. 

Let it be our firſt care, therefore, to 
key our thoughts pure. If we do this, 
r words and actions will be pure of 
urſe, And that we yo be the better 
tbled to do it, let us uſe ſuch helps as 
aſon and religion preſcribe. Let us 
did all company, and all books, that 
re a tendency to corrupt our minds; 
devery thing that can inflame our paſ- 
ns, He who allows himſelf in theſe 
ng3, holds a parley with vice; which 
II infallibly debauch him in the end, if 
do not take the alarm in time, and 
ak off ſuch dalliance. Tſe 
One thing ought to be our particular 
re, and that is, never to be anemployed. 
genious amuſements are of great ol in 
ing up the vacuities of our time. Idle 
ſhould never be, A vacant mind is an 
mation to vice. Gil pin. 
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168. Or coveting and defiring other men's 
goods, | 

Fe are forbidden, next, & to covet, or 
ire other men's goods.“ 

dere are two great paths of vice, into 
ch bad men commonly ſtrike; that of 
awful pleaſure, and that of unlawful 
— The path of unlawful pleaſure we 
e juſt examined; and have ſeen the 
beer of obeying the headſtrong impulſe 
Ur appetites. We have conſidered alſo 
mmoderate love of gain, and have ſeen 
wneliy and fraud in a variety of ſhapes. 
e have yet viewed them only as they 
ae to ſociety, We have viewed only 
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the outward action. The rule before us, 
« We muſt not covet, nor deſire other 
men's goods, comes a ſtep nearer home, 
and conſiders the motive which governs 
the action. 

Covetouſneſs, or the love of money, is 
called in ſcripture * the root of all evil; 
and it is called fo for two reaſons'; be- 
cauſe it makes us wicked, and becauſe it 
makes us miſerable. | 

Firſt, it makes us wicked. When it 
once gets poſſeſſion of the heart, it will lex 
no good principle flouriſh near it. Moſt 
vices have their fits; and when the vio- 
lence of the paſſion is ſpent, there is ſoms 
interval of calm. The vicious appetite 
cannot always run riot. It is fatigued at 
leaſt by its own impetuoſity: and it is 
poſlible, that in this moment of tranquil- 
lity, a whiſper from virtue may be heard. 
But in avarice, there is rarely intermiſ- 
ſion. It hangs like a dead weight u 
the ſoul, always pulling it to earth. We 
might as well expect to ſee a plant grow 
upon a flint, as a virtue in the heart of a 
miſer. 

It makes us miſerable as well as wicked. 
The cares and the fears of avarice are 
proverbial ; and it muſt needs bey that he, 
who depends for happineſs on what is 
liable to a thouſand accidents, muſt of 
courſe — many diſtreſſes, and almoſt 
as many diſappointments. The man 
depends for — on . 

rmanent; and if his worldly affairs go 
ill, his great dependance is ſtill left ®, 
But as wealth is the which the cove- 
tous man worſhips (for « covetouſgeſs,”* 
we are told, “ is 1dolatry,”) a diſappoint- 
ment here is a diſappointment indeed. Be 
he ever ſo proſperous, his wealth cannot 
ſecure him againſt the evils of mortality; 
againſt that time, when he muſt give up 
all he values; when his bargains of ad- 
vantage will be over, and nothing left but 
tears and deſpair. N 

But even a deſiring frame of mind, 
though it be not carried to ſuch a length, 
is always productive of miſery. It cany 
not be otherwiſe. While we ſuffer our. 
ſelves to be continually in ; 


veſt of what 
we have not, it is — that wo ſhould 


be happy with what we have, Ina word, 


to abridge our wants as much as 


M 
not to increaſe them, is the rower 
neſs. 


crueſt happi« 


®* Swviat, atque novos moveat fortuna tumultus 
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We are much miſtaken, however, if we 
think the man who hoards up his money 
is the only covetous man. The prodigal, 

h he differ in his end, may be as 
avaricious in his means . The former 
denies himſelf every comfort ; the latter 
graſps at every pleaſure. Both charac- 
ters are equally bad in different extremes. 
The miſer is more deteſtable in the eyes 
of the world, becauſe he enters into none 
of its joys ; but it is a queſtion, which is 
more wretched in himſelf, or more perni- 
cious to ſociety. 

As covetouſneſs is * the vice of 
age, every appearance of it among youn 
— A particularly to 1 
raged; becauſe if it gets ground at this 
early period, nobody can tell how far it 
may not afterwards proceed. And yet, 
on the other fide, there may be great 
danger of encouraging the oppoſite ex- 
treme. As it is certainly right, under pro- 
per reſtrictions, both to ſave our money, 
and to ſpend it, it would be highly uſeful 
to fix the due bounds on each fide. But 
nothing 1s more difficult than to raiſe theſe 
nice hmits between extremes. Every 
man's caſe, in a thouſand circumſtances, 
differs from his neighbour's : and as no 
rule can be fixed for all, every man of 
courſe, in theſe diſquiſitions, muſt be left 
to hie own conſcience. We are indeed 


very ready to * our opinions how 
others ought to We can adjuſt with 
gy” nicety what is proper for them to 
: and point out their miſtakes with 
much preciſion ; while nothing is neceſſary 
to us, but to act as properly as we can 
ourſelves; obſerving as juſt a mean as 
poſſible between prodigality and avarice ; 
and applying, in all our difficulties, to the 
word of God, where theſe — land- 
— of morality are the moſt accurately 
xed. N „ 
We have now taken a view of what is 
rohibited in our commerce with man- 
Fina: let us next ſee what is enjoined. 
(We are {till proceeding with thoſe duties 
which we owe to ourſelves), Inſtead of 
— our fortune therefore in unlaw- 
Ful pleaſure, or increafing it by unlawful 


— z we are required . to learn, and la- 
u 


r truly (that is honeſtly) to get our 


,own living, and to do our duty in that 
ſtate of life, unto which it. hall pleaſe God 
to call us.” —Theſe words will be ſuffi- 


ciently explained by conſidering, firſt, that 
we all have ſome ſtation in life—ſome 


* Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, | 
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9 duties to — ; and m. 
in what manner we t to d 
them. TY 
Firſt, that man was not born to be il 
may be inferred from the actiye (pit ua 
appears in every part of nature, En 
thing is alive; every thing contribuesy 
the general good : even the very ina. 
mate parts of the creation, plants, una 
metals, cannot be called totally inachm, 
but bear their part likewiſe in the genen 
uſefulneſs. If then every part, even d 
inanimate nature, be thus employed, ſurth 
we cannot ſuppoſe it was the interitiqn d 
the Almighty Father, that man, whos the 
moſt capable of employing humſelf 
perly, ſhould be the only creature nila 
employment. 
Again, that man was born for ache 
life, is plain from the neceſſity of labow, 
If it had not been neceſſary, God woul 
not originally have impoſed it. But with 
out it, the body would become enervatcy 
and the mind corrupted. Idleneſs, there 
fore, is juſtly eſteemed the origin both 
diſeaſe and vice. So that if labour ad 
employment, either of body or mind, tai 
no uſe, but what ref] 2 
would be highly proper: but they & 
farther uſe. . 
The neceſſity of them is 22 nt 
want that all men have of the aſſiſtancet 
others. If ſo, this aſſiſtance ſhould 
mutual; every man ſhould contribut 
part. We have already ſeen, that it 
proper there ſhould be different ſtation Wn... di 


the world—that ſome ſhould be pl bs 2 la 
high in life, and others low. The low orld 


we know, cannot be exempt from laber 50 
and the higheſt oughte not: though Þ may u 
labour, — to their ſtation, wil ly w 


of a different Some, we ſee, © © enji 
labour (as the catechiſm phraſes it) w. lent 
their own living; and others ſhouls e co 


their duty in that ſtate of life, wa bre, 
that ſtate is, unto which it hath pes ich | 
God to call them.“ All are aſlifled: WW li m 
ſhould- aſſiſt. God diſtributes, we * an i 
various talents among men; to hey a1 
gives five talents, to others two, and weir ra 
others one: but it is expected. ue he: h 
that notwithſtanding this inequality» n doi 
ſhould employ the talent that is ge 
the beſt advantage: and he who rect 
five talents was under the ſame oblg? 
of improving them, as he who 
ceived only one; and would, 
hid his talents in the earth, hate! 
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hed, in proportion to the abuſe. 
—_— in the higheſt ſtation, 
iy find a proper employment, both for 
ume and fortune, if he pleaſe : and he 
ur affure himſelf that God, by placing 
in in that ſtation, never meant to ex- 
nt him from the common obligations of 
ety, and give him a licence to ſpend 
is life in ol and pleaſure. God meant 
ſuredly, that he ſhould bear his in 
de eeneral commerce of life—that he 
ould conſider himſelf not as an indivi- 
al, but as a member of the community; 
he intereſts of which he — 1 an obli- 
nion to ſupport with all his power; — 
ad that his — ſtation gives him no 
ner pre · eminence than that of being the 
ore extenſively uſe ſul. 

Having thus ſeen, that we have all 
bme ſtation in life to ſupport—ſome par- 
ular duties to diſcharge ; let us now 


ze in what manner we ought to diſcharge 
— hem, 
ther We have an eaſy rule given us in ſcri 


ure on this head; that all our duties in 
ile ſhould be performed “ as to the Lord, 
nd not unto man:“ that is, we ſhould 
onfider our ſtations in life as truſts re- 


hould diſcharge the duties of them. What, 
hough no worldly truſt be repoſed ? What, 
hough we are accountable to nobody up- 


an divine, has fingled us out, and given 
a large proportion of the things of this 


an e:rth ? Can we therefore ſuppoſe our- 
Jute elves in reality leſs accountable ? Can we 
at 3 Suppoſe that God, for no reaſon that we 
tions 


ord (while others around us are in need) 
* bor no other purpoſe than to ſquander it 
1 pray upon ourſelves? To God undoubt- 


ly we are accountable for every bleſſing 
e enjoy. What mean, in ſcripture, the 
(ents given, and the uſe aſſigned; but 
de conſcientious diſcharge of the duties 
f life, according to the advantages, with 
ich they are attended? 


ve an inheritance, or an acquiſition: 

- bey are the gift of God. Agreeably to 
ler rank in life, it is true, all men ſhould 
we ie: human diſtinctions require it; and 
ry, . doing this properly, every one around 
ein be benefited. Ueility ſhould be con- 
* Wered in all our expences, Even the very 
bly wuſements of a man of fortune ſhould be 
fad founded in it. | 
df In ſhort, it is the conſtant injunction of 


"ture, in whatever ſtation we are placed, 
b conſider ourſelves as God's ſervants, 


fed in us by our Maker; and as ſuch p 


t matters not whether theſe y_ | 
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and as acting immediately under his eye 
not expecting our reward am men 
but from our great Maſter who is in hea- 
ven. This ſanQtifies, in a manner, all our 
actions: it places the little difliculties of 
our ſtation 1n the light of God's appoint- 
ments ; and turns the moſt common duties 
of life into acts of religion. Gilpin. 


5 169. On the Sacrament of Baptiſm. | 


The ſacrament of baptiſm is next con- 
ſidered ; in which, if we conſider the in- 
ward grace, we ſhall ſee how aptly the 
ſign repreſents it.— The inward , or 
thing fignified, we are told, is “ a death 
unto fin, and a new birth unto righteouſ- 
neſs :'* by which is meant that great re- 
novation of nature, that purity of heart, 
which the chriſtian religion is intended to 
produce. And ſurely there cannot be a 
more ſignificant ſign of this than water, on 
account of its cleanſing nature. As water 
refreſhes the body, — uriſies ĩt from all 
contraſted filth ; it aptly repreſents that 
renovation of nature, which cleanſes the 
ſoul from the impurities of ſin. Water 
indeed, the ancients, was more 
adapted to the thing ſigniſied, than it is at 
ent among us. They uſed immerſion 
in baptiſing : ſo that the child being dip- 

into the water, and raiſed out again, 
ptiſm with them was more fignificant of 

a new birth unto righteouſneſs. But though 
we, in theſe colder climates, think immer- 


ſion an unſafe practice; yet the original 
meaning is ſtill — ed. 
„What is required of 


It is next aſk 
thoſe who are baptiſed ? To this we an- 
{wer, « Repentance, whereby they forſake 
fin ; and faith, whereby they ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieve the promiſes of God, made to them 
in that ſacrament.” | 

The primitive church was extremely 
ſtrict on this head. In thoſe times, before 
chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, when adults 
offered themſelves to baptiſm, no one was 
admitted, till he had given a very ſatiſ- 
factory evidence of his repentance ; and 
till, on — grounds, he could prafeſs/his 
faith in Chriſt ; and it was afterwards ex- 
pected from him, that he ſhould prove his 
faith and repentance, by a regular obe- 
dience during the future part of his life. 

If faith and repentance are expected at 
baptiſm ; it is a very natural queſtion, 
=y then are infants baptiſed, when, by 
reaſon of their tender age,.they can give 
no evidence of either ? 5 

Whether infants ſhould be admitted to 

baptiſm, 
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baptiſm, or whether that ſacrament ſhould 


de deferred till years of diſcretion is a 


queſtion in the chriſtian church, which 


| hath been agitated with ſome animoſity. 
Our church by no means looks upon bap- 


tiſm as neceſiary to the infant's ſalvation “. 
No man acquainted with the ſpirit of chriſ- 


tianity can conceive, that God will leave 


the ſalvation of ſo many innocent ſouls in 
the hands of others. But the practice is 


conſidered as founded upon the uſage of 


the earlieſt times: and the church obſerv- 
ing, that circumciſion was the introductory 
rite to the Jewiſh covenant ; and that bap- 


tiſm was intended to ſucceed circumciſion; 


it naturally ſuppoſes, that baptiſm ſhould 
be adminiſtered to infants, as circumciſion 
was. The church, however, in this caſe, 
hath provided ſponſors, who make a pro- 


feſſion of obedience in the child's name. 


But the nature and office of this & hath 


been already examined, under the head of 

our baptiſmal vow. Gilpin. 

$ 170. On the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 


The firſt queſtion is an enquiry into 
the original of the inſtitution : © Why was 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper or- 
dained ?”? 

It was ordained, we are informed, — 


e for the continual remembrance of the 


facrifice of the death of Chriſt; and of the 
benefits which we receive thereby.“ 
In examining a ſacrament in general, we 


have already ſeen, that both baptiſm, and 
the Lord's ſupper, were originally inſti- 


ted as the “ means of receiving the 


grace of God; and as pledges to aſſure 


us thereof.“ 


But beſides theſe primary ends, they have 
each a ſecondary one; in repreſenting the 
two moſt important truths of religion ; 
which gives them more force and influence. 
Baptiſm, we have ſeen, repreſents that 
renovation of our ſinful nature, which 


the goſpel was intended to introduce : 


and the peculiar end, which the Lord's 


| ſupper had in view, was the ſacrifice 
0 


the death of Chriſt; with all the be- 


' nefits which ariſe from it - the remiſſion 


of our ſins and the reconciliation of the 


world to God. „This do, ſaid our Sa- 


® The catechiſm aſſerts the ſacraments to be only generally neceſſary to ſalvation, es 1 A 

particular caſes. Where the uſe of them is intentionally rejected, it is certainly erin” m | 
- Quakers indeed reje them on principle: but though we may wonder both at their logic 4 U 

. — 2 we mould be ſorry to include them in an anatliema. | 


viour (alluding to the paſſover, which & 
Lord's ſupper was deſigned to ſuperſely 
not as hitherto, in memory of your &, 
verance from Egypt; but in memory a 
greater deliverance, of which the other un 
only a type: “ Do it in remembrance 
me.“ 

The outward part, or ſign of the Loh 
ſupper, is *bread and wine”—the ting 
ſignified are the “ body and blo « 
Chriſt.” —In examining the ſacrament d 
baptiſm, I endeavoured to ſhew, how yer 
apt a ſymbol water is in that ceremon, 
Bread and wine alſo are ſymbols equzly 
apt in repreſenting the body and blood of 
Chriſt : and in the uſe of theſe pariicily 
ſymbols, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
our Saviour had an eye to the fem 
paſſover; in which it was a cuſtom v 
drink wine, and to eat bread. He mizkt 
have inſtituted any other apt ſymbols tre 
the ſame purpoſe ; but it was his uu 
practice, through the whole ſyſtem of iy 
inſtitution, to make it, in every part, y 
familiar as poſſible : and for this reaſon he 
ſeems to have choſen ſuch ſymbols as were 
then in uſe; that he might give as lit 
offence as poſſible in a matter of indd- 
ference. 

As our Saviour, in the inſtitution of ly = 
ſapper, ordered both the bread and the 12 
wine to be received; it is certainly a great 
error in papiſts, to deny the cup to us 
laity. ey ſay, indeed, that, as bot 
fleth and blood are united in the ſubſtan 
of the human body; ſo are they in tt 
ſacramental bread ; which, according u 
them, is changed, or, as they phralet, 
tranſubſtantiated into the real body « 
Chriſt. If they have no other reaſon, a 
do they adminiſter wine” to the 7 
The clergy might icipate & 
both in hed plain truth 
they are deſirous, by this invention, to a 
an air of myſtery to the ſacrament, 1 
a ſuperſtitious reverence to the prich, 
if he, being endowed with ſome pecuu - 
holineſs, might be allowed the ue ! 
both. 

There is a difficulty in this part of 
catechiſin, which ſhould not be paſſed ore 
We are told, that « the body and blood 
Chriſt are verily and indeed taken, 
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..tve4 by the faithful in the Lord's ſup- 
e * 1 expreſſion ſounds very like the 
4 ih dofrine, juſt mentioned, of tran- 


I; 


e fill antiation. Tue true ſenſe of the words 
= Joabtedly is, that the faithful believer 
— only, verily and indeed receives the benefit 
. of the ſacrament ; but the expreſſion muſt 
de allowed to be inaccurate, as it is capable 
of an interpretation ſo entirely oppoſite to 
5 that which the church of England hath al- 
ways profelſed, I would not willingly ſup- 


ny pole, as ſome have done, that the compuyers 
* of tue catechiſm meant to manage the af- 
I's fair of tranſubſtantiation with the papiſts. 
* |t is one thing to ſhew a liberality of ſen- 
ns ment in matters of indiſference; and an- 
ot o:her to ipeak timidly and ambiguoully, 
wh wicre eſſentials are concerned, 
0 [t is next aſked, What benefits we re- 
nooks ceire from the Lord's ſupper? To which 
Ha. jr 15 antwered, « The ſtrengthening and 
ned refreſhing of our ſouls by the body and 
Sha blood of Chriſt, as our bodies are by the 
* bread and wine.” As our bodies are 
* frengthened and refreſhed, in a natural 
* way, by bread and wine; ſo ſhould our 
Fink ſouls be, in a ſpiritual way, by a devout 
indi- commemoration of the paſſion of Chriſt, 
Py gratefully remembering what he ſuffer- 
of, BY bor us, we ſhould be excited to a greater 


4 the abhorrence of fin, which was the cauſe of 
s ſuſfetings. Every time we partake of 


oo tas ſacrament, like faithful ſoldiers, we 
- bot xe a freſh oath to our leader; and ſhould 
nb animated anew, by his example, to per- 
1 te berere in the ſpiritual conflict in which, un- 
1 der him, we are engaged. 


li is laſtly aſked, « What is required of 
them who come to the Lord's ſupper?“ 
Towaich we anſwer, © That we ſhould ex- 
amine ourſelves, whether we repent us truly 
of our former ſins—ſtedfaſtly purpoſing to 
lead a new life have a lively faith in God's 
mercy through Chriſt—with a thankful 
remembrance of his death; and to be in 
charity with all men.“ 

That pious frame of mind is here, in 
very few words, pointed out, which a 
ciſtian oaght to cheriſh and cultivate in 
himſelf at all times; but eſpecially, upon 
tne performance of any ſolemn act of reli- 
gion, Very little indeed is ſaid, in ſerip- 
ture, of any particular frame of mind, 
which ſhould accompany the . performance 
of this duty; but it may eaſily be inferred 
from the nature of the duty icfelf. 

in the firſt place, © we ſhould repent us 
truly of our former fins ; ſtedfaſtly purpoſ- 
kg to lead a new life,” He who per- 
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forms a religious exerciſe, without being 
earneſt in this point; adds only a phaxi- 
ſaical hypocriſy to his other ſins. ' Unleſs 
he ſeriouſly reſolve to lead a good life, he 
had better be all of a piece; and not pre- 
tend, by receiving the ſacrament, to a 
piety which he does not feel. 

Theſe „ ftedfaſt purpoſes of leading 2 
new life,” form a very becoming exerciſe 
to chriſtians. The lives even of the beſt 
of men afford only a mortifying retroſpeQ. 
Though they may have conquered tome 
of their worſt propenſities ; yet the tri- 
umphs of ſin over them, at the various pe- 
riods of their lives, will always be remem- 
bered with ſorrow ; and may always be 
remembered with advantage; keepin 
them on their guard for the future, an 
ſtrengthening them more and more in all 
their good reſolutions of obedience. And 
when can theſe meditations ariſe more 
properly, than when we are performing a 
rite, inſtituted on purpoſe to commemorate 
the great atonement for fin ? 

Jo our repentance, and reſolutions, of 
obedience, we are required to add « a 
lively faith in God's mercy through Chriſt ; 
with athankful remembrance of his death.“ 
We ſhould impreſs ourſelves with 
deepeſt ſenſe of humility—totally reject - 
ing every idea of our own merit - hoping 
for Ged's favour only through the merits 
of our great Redeemer—and with hearts 
full of gratitude, truſting only to his all- 
ſufficient ſacrifice. 

Laſtly, we are required, at the cebra- 
tion of this great rite, to be “ in charity 
with all men.” It commemorates the 
greateſt inſtance of love that can be con- 
ceived; and ſhould therefore raiſe in' us 
correſpondent affections. It ſhould excite 
in us that conſtant flow of benevolence, in 
which the ſpirit of religion conſiſts; and 
without which indeed we can have no reli- 

ion at all. Love is the very diſtioguiſh- 
ing badge of „KN * By this, faid 
our great Maſter, © ſhall al men know 
that ye are my diſciples”? 1 

One ſpecies of charity ſhould, at this 
time, never be forgotten; and that is, the 
forgiveneſs of others. No acceptable gift 
can be offered at this altar, but in the ſpirit 
of reconciliation.— Hence it wag, that the 
ancient chriſtians inſtituted, at the cele-» 
bration of the Lord's ſupper, what they 
called love- feaſts. They thought, they 
could not give a better inſtance of their 
being in perfect charity with each other, 
than by joining all ranks together in one 

common 
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common meal.— By degrees, indeed, this 
well-meant ents degenerated ; and it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the 
paſſages in which theſe enormities are 
rebuked, have been variouſly miſconſtrued; 
and have frightened many well meaning 
perſons from the ſacrament. Whereas 
what the apoftle here ſays, hath no other 
relation to this rite, than as it was attended 
by a particular abuſe in receiving it ; and 
as this is a mode of abuſe which doth not 
now exiſt, the apoſtle's reproof ſeems not 
to affect the chriſtians of this age. 

What the primary, and what the ſecon- 
dary ends in the two ſacraments were, I 
have endeavoured to explain. But there 
might be others. 

od might intend them as trials of our 
faith. The divine truths of the goſpel 
ſpeak for themſelves : but the performance 
of a poſitive duty reſts only on faith. 
| Theſe inftitunons are alſo ſtrong * 
ments for the truth of chriſtianity. We 


. trace the obſervance of them into the very 


earlieſt times of the goſpel. We can trace 
no other origin than what the ſcriptures 
give us. Theſe rites therefore greatly tend 
to corroborate the ſcriptures. 

God alſo, who knows what is in man, 
wight condeſcend ſo far to his weakneſs, 
as to give him theſe external badges of re- 
hgion, to keep the ſpirit of it more alive. 
Aud ĩt is indeed probable, that nothing has 
contributed more than theſe ceremomes to 
prom a ſenſe of religion among man- 

ind. It is a melancholy proof of this, 
that no contentions in the chriſtian church 
have been more violent, nor carried on 
with more acrimony, and unchriſtian zeal, 
than the contentions about baptiſm and the 


Lord's ſupper; as if the very eſſence of 
religion confiſted in this or that mode of 


obſerving theſe rites, —But this is the abuſe 
of them. 

Let us be better taught : let us receive 
theſe ſacraments, for the gracious purpoſes 
for which our Lord injoined them, with 
gratitude, and with reverence. But let us 
not lay a greater ſtreſs upon them than our 
Lord intended, Heaven, we doubt not, 


. may be gained, when there have been the 


means of receiving neither the one ſacra- 
ment nor the other. But unleſs our aſc. 
tions are right, and our lives anſwerable to 
them, we can never pleaſe God, though 
we perform the externals of religion with 


ever ſo much exactneſ. We may err in 


See 1 Cer. N. 1 
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our notions about the ſacraments” yy | 
world has long been divided on theſe fv, * 
2 
, our errors, By j 
matters of practice we have no y 
for error. The great lines of our duty m the 
drawn ſo ſtrong, that a deviation here i 2 
not error, but guilt. +: 
Let us then, to conclude. from the whale, * 


make it our principal care to purify our *. 
hearts in the fight of God. Let us beſeech 2 


him to increaſe the influence of his Hd) ' 
Spirit within us, that our faith may be of * 
that kind « which worketh by love;” tha 
all our affections, and from them our ac- 
tions, may flow in a ſleady courſe of obe. 
dience ; that each day may correct the lf 
by a ſincere repentance of our miſtakes i 
life ; and that we may continue gradually 
to approach nearer the idea of chriſim 
perfection. Let us do this, diſclaiming, 
after all, any merits of our own; and ng 
truſting in outward obſervances ; but trul. 
ing in the merits of Chriſt to make up 
our deficiencies ; and we need not fear cu 
acceptance with God. Gilpin, 


$ 171. On CONFIRMATION WW... 


AcTs vüi. 17. 


Then laid they their hands on them, and thy 
received the Holy Ghoft. 


The hiſtory, to which theſe words be. 
long, is this. Philip the deacon, ordainel Th 
at the ſame time with St. Stephen, had 
converted and baptized the people of 3 
maria; which the apoſtles - at Jeruſalen 
hearing, ſent down to them Peter and 
John, two of their own body; who, iy 8... 

rayer, accompanied with impoſition d 
banks, obtained for them a greater degre? 
than they had yet received, of the facred 
influences of the Divine Spirit, which un- 
doubtedly was done on their ſignifying 
ſome manner, ſo as to be under! ood, th 
adherence to the en ris into wich 
they had entered at their m. 

Fro this and the like inſtances of the 

ractice of the apoſtles, is derived, what 
— their ſucceſſors, though every ua 
beyond compariſon inferior to them, har 
practiſed ever ſince, and which we now al 
ednfirmation, Preaching was common u 
all ranks of miniſters : baptizing my 
formed uſually by the lower rank: 
perhaps to maintain a due ſubordinau 
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uns reſerved to the higheſt, By prayer 
and laying on of hands to, communicate 
ſurtber meaſures of the Holy Ghoſt. It 
91s indeed peculiar to the apoſtles, that on 
heir interceſſion his extraordinary and mi- 
-aculous gifts were beſtowed : which con- 
ined in the church no longer, than the 
need of them did; nor can we ſuppoſe, 

that all were partakers of them. But un- 

aeſtionably by their petitions they pro- 

cured, for every ſincere convert, a much 

more valuable, though leſs remarkable 

vefing; of univerſal and perpetual neceſſi- 

tr, his ordinary and faving graces. 

For theſe therefore, after their example, 
ruſting that God will have regard, not to 
our unwagthineſs, but to the purpoſes of 
mercy anden he hath appointed us to ſerve, 
ve intercede now, when Perſons take upon 
themſelves the vow of their baptiſm. For 
this good end being now come amongſt 
you, though I doubt not but your miniſters 
ure given you proper inſtructions on the 
oecahion; yet I am defirous of adding 
ſomewhat further, which may not only ac- 
quaint more fully thoſe, who are eſpecially 
concerned, with the nature of what they 
are ahout to do, but remind you all of the 
obligations which chriſtianity lays 2 
you. And I cannot perform it better, than 
by explaining to you the office of confir- 
mztion, to which you may turn in your 
prayex- books, where it ſtands immediately 
afier the catechiſm. _ 

There you will ſee, in the firſt place, a 
preface, directed to be read; in which no- 
tice is given, that for the more edifying 2 
ach 1 e it al bea“ 
miniſtered to none but thoſe, ae can an- 
fer to the queſtions of the catechiſm pre- 
ceding: that ſo children may came to years 
ef lome diſcretion, and learn aubat the pro- 
ni made for them in baptiſm was, before 
hey are called upon to ratify and confirm 
it before the church with their own conſent, 
and to engage that they will evermore ob- 
erde it. : 

Prayers may be offered up for infants 
with very good effect. Promiſes may be 
made in their name by ſuch as are autho- 
ried to act for them; eſpecially when the 
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them, and are capable of forming ſerious 
urpoſes. Therefore, in the preſent caſe, 
being able to ſay the words of the cate< 
chiſm, is by no means enough, without a 
competent general knowledge of their 
meaning, and intention of behaving as it 
requires them; which doubtleſs they are 
ſuppoſed to have at the ſame time. And 
if they have not, making a profeſſion of 
it, is declaring with their mouths what 
they feel not in their hearts at the in- 
ſtant, and will much leſs reflect upon af. 
terwards: it is hoping to pleaſe God by 
the empty outward performance of a re- 
ligious rite, from which if they had been 
withheld till they were duly qualified; 
their ſouls might have been affected, and 
their conduct influenced by it, as long as 
they lived. 
Therefore I hope and beg, that neither 
miniſters nor parents will be too eager for 
bringing children very early to confirma- 
tion: but firſt teach them carefully to 
know their duty ſufficiently, and reſolve 
upon the practice of it heartily; then in- 
troduce to this ordinance: which 
they ſhall not fail to have opportunities of 
attending in their neighbourhood, from 
time to time, ſo long as God continues my 
life and ftrength. * 
But as there are ſome too young for 
confirmation, ſome alſo may be thought 
too old; eſpecially, if they have received 
the holy ſacrament without it. Now there 
are not indeed all the ſame reaſons for the 
confirmation of ſuch, as of others: no 
hath the church, I believe, determined a 


thing about their caſe, as it might be 


thought unlikely to happen. But MY, 
ſince it doth happen too frequently, that 
perſons were not able, or have neglected, 
to apply for this purpoſe: fo — 
= apply, as by doing it they expreſs a 
defire to fulfl all rige %-; and may 
certainly receive benefit, both from the 
profeſſion and the prayers, appointed in 
the office; 1 is, that they ſhould 
not be rejected, but eneouraged. | 
"Only I muſt intreat you to_obſerve, 
that * you take thus on yourſelvey the 
engagement of leading a chriſſian life, 


go things promiſed are for their intereſt, and are to take it once for all; and h 
— „de their duty; which is the caſe of more to think of ever being confirmed u 
Boſe in baptiſm. But no perſons ought to ſecond time, than of being baptized a fe- 
* axe 8 for themſelves, till they cond time. ; e 
* tlonably well underſtand the nature f After directing, Who are to be confirmed, 
Matth. iii, 13. 8 ; © a0 


the 
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ps gots on to direct, How they are 
to be confirmed. And here, the biſhop is 
to begin with aſking every one of thoſe 
who offer themſelves, whether they do, in 
the preſence of God and of the Congregation, 
renew in their exon Perſons the ſolemn vow 
4 their baptiſm; acknowledging themſelves 

nd to believe and to perform all theſe things, 
ewhich their god. fathers and god. mothers then 
undertook for them. On which, they are 
each of them to anſwer, with an audible 
voice, I 40. 

Now the things —— in our name, 
were, to renounce whatever God hath for- 
bidden, to believe what He hath taught, 
and to practiſe what He hath commanded. 
Nobody can promiſe for infants abſolute- 
ly, that they ſhall do theſe things; but 
only, that they ſhall be inſtructed and ad- 
moniſhed to do them : and, it is hoped, not 
in vain. This inſtruction and admonition, 
parents are obliged by nature to give; and 
if they do it effectually, god-fathers and 

-mothers have no further concern, than 
to be heartily glad of it. But if the for- 
mer fail, the latter muſt ſupply the fai- 
lure, as far as they have opportunity of 
doing it with any reaſonable proſpect of 
ſucceſs. For they were intended; not to 
releaſe the parents from the care of their 
children, which nothing can; but for a 
double ſecurity, in a caſe of ſuch im- 

ance. 

If nothing at all had been promiſed in 
our names, we had ſtill been bound, as 
{ſoon as we were capable of it, to believe in 
God, and obey him. - But we are more 
early and more firmly bound, as not only 
this hath been promiſed for us, but care 
hath been taken to make us ſenſible of our 
obligation to perform it: which obliga- 
tion therefore, perſons are called upon, 
in the queſtion under conſideration, to ra- 
tify — confirm. And great cauſe have 
they to anſwer that they do. For doing it 
is a duty, on which their eternal felicity 
peculiarly depends: as a little attention to 
what I am about to ſay will clearly ſhew 


Our firſt parents, even while they were 


innocent, had no title to happineſs, or to 
exiſtence, but from God's notification of 
his good pleaſure: which being conditional, 
when they fell, they loſt it; and derived 
to us a corrupt and mortal nature, intitled 
to nothing; as both the diſeaſes and the 
verty of anceſtorsoften deſcend to their 

t poſterity, This bad condition we 
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fail not, from our firſt uſe of real, g 
make worſe, in a greater ot lels degree, i 
actual tranſgreſſions :, and ſo perſonal q 
ſerve the diſpleaſure, inſtead of favoy, f 
him who made us. Vet we. may boy, 
that, as he is good, he Will, on ou 
pentance, forgive us. e a5 he y 
alſo juſt and wiſe, and the puler of the war; 
we could never know aath certainty, o 
ourſelves, what his juſyce and wildom, ad 
the honour of his government, might n. 

nire of him with reſpect to ſinners: whe, 
ther he would pardon greater ofipnces a 


all; and whether he would reward, g 4 
whom he might be pleaſed not to pan FT 
But moſt happily the revelation of his kay vi 
word hath 1. 


all theſe doubt; o 
unaſſiſted reaſon : a" ered obe work hs « 
of ſinners, on the cqnditign of fail a = 
Chriſt, added to Tepentance, and produc a 
tive of good works (for all which hey ach 
ready to enable us) a covenant of parda . 
for ſins paſt, aſſiſtance againſt fin for the * 
future, and eternal life in return for a kay | 
cere, though imperfect, and totally unde, 
ſerving obedience, 1 
The method of entering into this coe. er, 
nant is, being baptized in the name of the [ 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt: th! 
is, into the acknowledgment of the myle. 
rious union and joint gathoryy of 14 pig 
three; and of the diſtin, offices, whi 
they have undertaken for our ſalvation ne. 
together with a faithful engagewent a, | 
paying ſuitable regard to each of then. 
n this appointment of baptiſm, the was 
ing with water aptly ee ou, 
promiſe to preſerve ourſelves, with tie 50 
care we can, pure from the defilement.@ = 
ſin, and God's promiſe to conſder ei 
free from the guilt of it. Baptilm vs 
through his mercy ſecures infants . 7 
the bad conſequences af Adam's tran: | 
greflion, giving them a new title to of TI 
immortality which, he loſt. , It alſo ſecutth | 
to perſons grown up, the intire forgivened r Vc 
of their own tranſgreſſions, on the tem 


Just mentioned. But then, in order io bs, | 


ceive theſe benefits, we mult lay our c 
to the covenant, which conveys them: ' 
muſt ratify, as ſoon as we are able, wh 11 « 
was promiſed in our name by. others 
fore we were able; and done for us th 
only on preſumption that we 
it our own * afterwards. For L 
neglect, and a r to renounce our 

of the CT th have plainly not i 


leaf right to God's performing bw: , 


- bs 


MORAL AND 
we remain in our fins, and Chrift fall 


nt us nothing oo 1 
You ſee then of what unſpeakable im- 
nce it is, that we take on ourſelves 
the row of our baptiſm. And it is very fit 
«nd uſeful, that we ſhould take it in ſuch 
form and mannex as the office preſcribes. 
It is ft, that when perſons have been pro- 
perly infruted, by the care of their pa- 
rents, friends, aud miniſters, they ſhould 
with joy ful 1 acknowledge them to 
have faithfully performed that kindeſt du- 
w, It is fit, that þefore they are admitted 
by the church of Chriſt to the holy com- 
union, they ſhould give public aſſurance 
to the church of their chriſtian belief and 
wiſtian purpoſes. This may alſo be ex- 
mely uſeful to themſelves. , For conſi- 
ſr: young perſons are * entering into 
world of temptations, no experience, 
ad little knowledge to guard them; and 
uch yourhful raſhneſs to expoſe them. 
he authority of others over tHem is be- 
ning to leſſen, their own paſſions to in- 
eaſe, evil communication to have great op- 
ortunities of corrupting good manners + © 
xd rong impreſſions, of one kind or an- 
ther, will be made on them very ſoon. 
Vhat can then be more neceſſary, or more 
kely to preſerve their innocence, than to 
m the moſt deliberate reſolutions of act- 
g right; and to declare them in a man- 
r, thus adapted to move them at the 
me, and be remembered by them after- 
's: in the preſence of God, of a num- 
cf his miniſters, and of a large con- 
egation of his people, aſſembled with 
ore than ordinary ſolemnity for that very 
poſe ? 7 
But then you, that are to be confirmed, 
| either 45 your own 2 or the whole 
ths preparation will be utterly thrown 
ay upon you. If you make the anſwer, 
ich is directed, without ſincerity, it is 
fy to God: if you make it without at- 
don, it is triflang with him. Watch 
r your hearts therefore, and let them 
gong with your lips. The two ſhort 
ts, J do, are ſoon fd : but they com- 
dend much in them. Whoever uſes 
n on this occaſion, ſaith in effect as fol- 
1: „ do heartily renounce all the 
emptations of the Jovi; all the unlaw- 
pleaſures, profits, and honours of the 


L. 


* 


ord; all the immoral gratifications of 
be fleſh. I 40 — believe, and 


ul conſtantly profeſs, all the articles of 


® Gal, v. 2. 


t I Cor, XV. 33+ 
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« the chriſtian faith, Ide firmly reſolve 
« to keep all God's commandments all the 
« days of my life; to love and honour him; 
* to pray to him and praiſe him daily in 
« private ; to attend conſcientiouſly on the 
public worſhip and inſtruction, which he 
« hath appointed 3 to approach his holy 
table, as ſoon as I can qualify myſelf for 
« doing it worthily; to. ſubmit to his 
« blefled will meekly and patiently in all 
« things; to ſet hing ever before my eyes, 
« and acknowledge him in all my ways. 
4 d further reſolve, in the whole courſe 
« of my behaviour amongſt my fellow- 
« creatures, to do juſtly, love mercy f. ſpeak 
© truth, be diligent and uſeful in my ſta- 
tion, dutiful to my ſuperiors, condeſcend- 
« ing to thoſe beneath me, friendly to my 
« equals; careful, through all the rela- 
« tions of life, to act as the nature of them 
« requires, and conduct myſelf ſo to all 
„men as I ſhould think it reaſonable that 
„they ſhould do to me in the like caſe. 
« Further yet: 7 do reſolve, in the go- 
« vernment of myſelf, to be modeſt, ſober, 
« temperate, mild, humble, contented; to 
« reſtrain every paſſion and appears with- 
« in due bounds; and to ſet my heart 
« chiefly, not on the ſenſual enjoyments of 
« this tranſitory world, but the ſpiritual ; 
« happineſs of the future endleſs .qne. . 
« Laſtly, J do reſolve, whenever I fail in 
*« any of theſe duties, as I am ſenfible 1 
„ have, and muſt fear I ſhall, to confeſs it 
* before God with unfeigned concern, to 
apply for his promiſed pardon in the, 
name of his bleſſed Son, to beg the pro- 
miſed aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit; and 
in that ſtrength, not my own, to ſtrive 
againſt my faults, and watch over my 
« ſteps with redoubled care.” ane 
Obſerve then: it is not gloomineſs and 
melancholy, that religion calls you to: it 
is not uſeleſs auſterity, and abſtinence from 
things lawful and ſafe: it is not extrava- 
gant flights and raptures: it is not un- 
meaning or unedifying forms and ceremo-— 
nies: much leſs is it bitterneſs, againſt” . 


« 
« 
40 
cc 
« 


"thoſe who differ from you. But the fore- 
mentithe 


d unqueſtionable ſubſtantial duties 
are the things to which you bind-your», ,; 
ſelves, when you pronounce the awful ,, 
words, I do. Utter them then with the 
trueſt ſeriouſneſs: and ſay to yourſelves, 
each of you, afterwards, as Moſes did to 
the Jews, Thou haft avouched the Lord this + 
day to be thy God, to walg in his ways and 7 

iS» 


1 Mic. vi. 8. 


R 
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keep his Ratutes, and to hearken to his woice : 
and the Lord hath avouched thee this day to 
be his; that thou ſpouldft keep all his com- 
mandments, and be boly unto the Lord thy 
God, as be hath ſpoken . It is a certain 
truth, call it therefore often to mind, and 
fix it in your ſouls, that if breaking a ſo- 
lemn promife to men be a ſin; breaking 
that which you make thus deliberately to 
God, would be unſpeakably a greater fin. 
But let us now proceed to the next part 
of the office: in which, after perſons have 
confirmed and ratified the vow of their 
baptiſm, prayers are offered up, that God 
would confirm and ſtrengthen them in their 
good purpoſe : on both which accounts this 
appointment is called confirmation. 
Scripture teaches, and ſad experience 
proves, that of ourſelves awe can do nothing; 
are not ſufficient + for the diſcharge of our 
duty, without God's continual aid : by 
which he can certainly mfluence our minds, 
without hurting our natural freedom. of 
will, and even without our perceiving it: 


for we can influence our fellow-creatures 


ſo. Nor is it any injuſtice in him to re- 


- quire of us what exceeds our ability, ſince 


he is ready to ſupply the want of it. In- 
deed, on the contrary, as this method of 
treating us 1s excellently fitted both to 
keep us humble, and yet to give us cou- 
rage, uſing it is evidently worthy of God. 
But then, as none can have reaſon to ex- 

& his help, but thofe who earneſtly defire 
x, ſo he hath promiſed to give the holy ſpi- 
rit only to them that aſk bim t. And to 
unite chriſtians more in love to each other, 
and incline them more to aſſemble for pub- 
lic worſhip, our blefſed Redeemer hath eſ- 
pecially promiſed, that where twp or three 
of them are gathered together in his name, he 
will be in the midſt of them 6. And further 
ſtill, to promote a due regard in his people 
to their teachers and rulers, the ſacred 
writings aſcribe a peculiar efficacy to their 
praying over thoſe who are committed to 
their charge. Even under the Jewiſh diſ- 
penſation, the family of Aaron were told, 
that hem the Lord had ſeparated to yynifter 
unto him, and to bleſs in the name of the 
Lord \| : and they ſhall put my name, ſaith 


God, upon the children of ljraei, and I will 
_ Bleſs them H. No wonder then, if under the 


chriſtian diſpenſation we read, but juſt be- 
fore the text, that the apoſtles, aw-cn they 


Deut. xxvi. 17, 18, 19. 
Matth. xvili. 20. 


Deut. x. 8. XXI. 5. 
t Jer. x. 23. 


IT Pial. cui. 11. 


+ John xv. 5. 2 Cor. iii. 5. 


were come down to Samaria, fprajed ſy ij 
new · baptized converts, that they migly w, 
ceive the Holy Ghoſt ; and in the text, un 
they did receive it accordingly, | 
Therefore, purfuant to theſe great a, 
thorities, here 15, on the preſent occaſion, z 
number of young diſciples, about tom 
the ſame common race, met topether u 
pray for themſelves and one another: ben 
is a number of elder Uriſtians, who lan 
experienced the dangers of life, met » 
pray for thoſe who are juſt entering in 
them: here are alſo Gad's miniſters, py. 
. come, to intercede with him in ther 
ehalf: and ſurely we may hope, the 
joint and fervent petitions will avail, ad 
be effectual. the a 1 . 40 
Th in, as ought, wich 1. fr 
Els 4, and in "Bo words, thit - 
our help 1s in the name of the Lord, whe bath 
made heaven and earth ** it i; nit in 1 
to direct ui own fleps ++ ; but his Creats 
only can preſerve him. Then we go @ 
to pronounce the name of the Lord bi 
henceforth world without end, for his reads 
neſs to beftow upon us the grace which 
want, And laſtly, in confidence of b 
goodneſs, we intreat him to hear our pros 
ers, and let our cry come unto him I. 
After "theſe preparatory ejaculatin 
and the uſual admonition to be atten 
Let us pray; comes a longer act of den 
tion, which firſt commemorates God's en 
cy already beſtowed, then petitions far 
increaſe of it. The commemoraucn 8 
forth, that he Bath regenerated theſe bi 
wants by auater and the Holy Ge: that 
intitled them by baptiſm to zþe cnliven 
influences of the ſpirit, ahd fo, as it wn 
begatten them again into a ſtate, menpie 
fibly happier than their natural one; ust. 
venant-Hate, in which God will conk 
them, whilſt they keep their engageme 
with peculiar love, as his dear chin 
It follows, that he hath gigen unto then, be $9 
giveneſs of all their fins Meaning. that 
hath given them aſſurance of it, 01  . be 
gracious terms of the goſpel. Dt WW jul 
every one of them hath actually rect 
it by complying with thoſe terms fine 
finned laſt, though we may charitab ,,, 
we cannot preſume to aftirm: nr 3 
theſe words intended to affirm it; & 
known doctrine of the church of EHu pre 
fully proves. And therefore let 20 np. . pe 


* Luke 15 
0 pfal. cxub 


Numb. vi. 27. 


» 
miſunde: 
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«:nderſtand this expreſſion in the office, 
— parallel ones in the New Teſ- 
ument *, ſo as either to cenſure it, or de- 
Jade himſelf with a fatal imagination, that 
any thing ſaid over him can poſſibly con- 
ver to him a pardon of ſins, for which he 
v not truly penitent. We only acknow- 
ledee, with due thankfulneſs, that God 
hath done his part: but which of the con- 

regation have done theirs, their own con- 
ſciences muſt tell them. 

After this commemoration, we go on to 
requeſt for the perſons before us, that God 
would frengthen them againſt all tempta- 
tion, and ſupport them under —_— 
by the Hely Gboft the comforter, and daily in- 
creaſe in them his manifeld gifts & grace: 
which gifts we proceed to enumerate in 
ſeven particulars, taken from the prophet 
Iſuah +; by whom they are aſcribed to 
our bleſſed Redeemer ; but as the ſame 
mind ought to be in us which aua, in Chri 

Jeſu 1, a petition for them was uſed, in 
the office of confirmation, 1400 years ago, 
if not ſooner. The ſeparate meaning of 
each of the ſeven, it is neither eaſy nor 
needful to determine with certainty. For 
indeed, if no more was deſigned, than to 
expreſs very fully and ſtrongly, by various 
words of nearly the ſame import, a pious 
and moral temper of mind ; this is a man- 
fer of ſpeaking both common and empha- 
hea]. But each of them may be taken in 
diſtin ſenſe of its own. And thus we 
my beg for theſe om fellow - chriſtians, 
ſpirit of aviſdom, to aim At the right end, 
bs ſalvation of their ſouls ; and of under- 
landing, to purſue it by right means: of 
el, to form good purpoſes ; and of 
bly or ſpiritual frength, to exeeutt them: 
f uſeful knowledge in. the doctrines of re- 
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Sion; and true godlingſi, diſpoſing them to 
ben proper uſe of it. But chiefly, though 


Ay, we pray that they may be filled with 
be Spirit of God" s holy fear : with that re- 


; OF "<nce of him, as the greateſt, and pureſt, 
it, on nd beſt of beings, the rightful proprietor 
Bot ad juſt judge of all, which will effectually 
4 * cite them to whatever they are concern- 


l to believe or do. For the fear of the 
ird is the beginning of wiſdom 9. 

„Haring concluded this prayer for them 
lin general, the biſhop implores the di- 
ne protection and grace for each one, or 
ach pair of them, in particular: chat as 
Erd. i. 7. Col. i. 14. F Ifa. xi. 2. 
Mak. xix. 13—1 5- Mark x. 13—16 
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he is already God's profeſſed child and er- 
want, by the recognition which he hath 


juſt made of his baptiſmal covenant, ſo be i 


may continue his for ever, by faithfully keep- 
ing it: and, far from decaying, daily in- 
creaſe in bis Holy Spirit, that is, in the 
of the Spirit, piety and virtue, more and 
more : making greater and quicker ad- 
vances in them, as life goes on, until he 
come to that deciſive hour, when his portion 
ſhall be unchangeable in God everlaſting 
kingdom. | 

And, along with the utterance of theſe 
ſolemn words, he lays his hand on each of 
their heads : a ceremony uſed from the 
earlieſt ages by religious perſons, when 
they prayed for God's bleſſing on any one; 
uſed by our Saviour, who, when children 
were brought to him, that ke ſhould put his 
hands on them, and pray, and bleſs them, was 
much diſpleaſed || with thoſe who forbad it ; 
uſed by the apoſtles, after converts were 
baptized, as the text plainly ſhews; reck- 
oned in the epiſtle to the Hebrews among 
the foundations of the chriſtian profeſſion 3 
conflantly practiſed, and highly eſteemed 
in the church from that time to this; and 
ſo far from being a popiſh ceremony, that 
the papiſts adminiſter confirmation by other 
ceremonies of their own deviſing, and have 
laid aſide this primitive one; which there- 
fore our church very prudently reſtored, 
And the cuſtom of it is approved, as apoſ- 
tolical, both by Luther and Calvin, and 
ſeveral of their followers, though the 
raſhly aboliſhed it, as having been abut. 
ed. But I am credibly informed, that 
at Geneva it hath lately been reſtored. 

The laying on of the hand naturally ex- 
preſſes good will and wiſhes in the 
perſon who doth it: and in the preſent 
caſe is further intended, as you will find 
in one of the following prayers, to certif 
thoſe, to whom it is done, of God's favour. . 
and gracious geedngſs towards them : of 
which goodneſs they will continually feel 
the effects, provided, which muſt always 
be underſtood, that they preſerve their 
title-to his care by a proper care of them 
ſelves. This, it muſt be owned, is a truth: 
and we may as innocently ſignify it by this 
fign as by any other, or as by any words to 
the ſame purpoſe, Further efficacy we do 
not aſcribe to it: nor would have you look 


on bithops as having or claiming a power, 


carlos on Epiſcopal Confumation, 8vo. 1682, N 2336+ 
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in any caſe, to confer bleſſings arbitrarily 
on whom they pleaſe ; but only as pon 
tioning God for that bleſſing from above 
which he alone can give; yet we jultly 
hope, will give the rather for the prayers 
of thoſe whom he hath placed over his 
people, unleſs your own unworthineſs prove 
an impediment. Not that you are to ex- 
pect, on the performance of this good of- 
fice, any ſudden and ſenſible change in 
your hearts, giving you, all at once, a re- 
markable ſtrength or comfort in piety, 
which you never felt before. Bat you 
may reaſonably promiſe yourſelves, from 
going through it with a proper diſpoſition, 
greater meaſures, when real occaſion re- 
quires them, of ſuch divine aſſiſtance as 
will be needful for your ſupport and orderly 
growth in every virtue of a chriſtian life. 
And now, the impoſition of hands being 
finiſhed, the biſhop and congregation mu- 
tually recommend each other to God, and 
return to ſuch joint and public devotions 
as are ſuitable to the folemnity. The firſt 
of theſe i3 the Lord's Prayer: a form ſea 
ſonable always, but peculiarly now ; as 
every petition in it will ſhew, to every one 
who conſiders it. In the next place, more 
eſpecial ſupplications are poured forth, for 
the perſons particularly concerned, to him 
who alone can enable them both to will 
and to do what is good; that, as the hand 
of his miniſter hath been laid upon them, 
ſo bis fatherly band may ever be over them, 
and lead them in the only way, the knows- 
. kedge and obedience of his word, to everlaſt- 
ing life. After this, a more general prayer 
is oftered up for them and the reſt of the 
congregation together, that God would 
wench/afe, unwortlryy as we all are, fo 7» 
direct and govern both our hearts and bodies, 
our inclinations and actions, (for neither 
will ſuffice without the other) zu the aways 
of bis laws, and in the works of his com- 


mandments, that, through bis no mighty ' 


protection, both here and ever, ace may be 
Preſerved in body and foul: having the for- 
mer, in his good time, raiſed up from the 
dead, and the latter made happy, in con- 
junction with it, to all eternity. | 
+ Theſe requeits being thus made, it only 
remains, that all be diſmiſſed with a ſolemn 
blefling : which will certainly abide with 
you, unleſs, by wilful fin, or groſs negli- 
gence, ycy drive it away. And in that 
- Caſe, you muſt not hope, that your baptiſm, 
or your confrmation, or the prayers of the 
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* Pſalm Ivi. tz, 


biſhop, or the church, or the whole worlly 
will do you any ſervice. On the con 
every thing which you might have bees 
the better tor, if you had made a good ul 
of it, you will the worſe for, if you 
make a bad one. You do well to renee 
the covenant of your baptiſm in conkers; 
tion: but if you break it, you forfeit the 
benefit of it. You do well to 
vows in the ſacrament of the Lord's fup. 
per: it is what all chriſtians are command. 
ed by their dying Saviour, for the ftrength. 
ening and refreſhing of their fouls it is what 
I beg all, who are confirmed, will remen: 
ber, and their friends and miniſters remind 
them of: the ſooner they are prepared for 
it, the happier ; and by ſtopping ſhort, the 
benefit of what preceded wil be loſt, But 
if you are admitted to this privilege ally 
and live wickedly, you do but eat and drich 
your own condemnation, So that all depend 
on a throughly honeſt care of your beau 
and behaviour in all reſpects. 
Not that, with our beſt care, we cu 
avoid ſmaller faults. And if we entreat 
pardon for them in our daily prayers, ard 
faithfully ſtrive againſt them, they will act 
be imputed to us. But groſs and habitul 
fins we may avoid, through God's help: 
and if we fall into them, we fall from ow 
title to ſalvation at the ſame time. Yet 
even then our caſe is not deſperate: and 
let us not make it fo, by thinking it . 
for, through. the grace of the got 
may ſtill repent amend, and then 
forgiven. Bat you to obſerve, u 
as continued health 15 vaſtly preſetabiꝭ n 
the happielt recovery from ſickneſs; bu 
innocence to the trueſt repentancg, I N 
ſuffer ourſelves to tranſgreſs our du C 
knows whether we ſhall have time to 
pent ; God knows whether we ſhall hayea 
heart to do it. At beit we ſhall have lol; 
and more than loſt, the whole time chat vt 
have been going back: whereas we haw 
all need to preſs forwards, at falt as we 
can. Therefore let the innocent of witd 
fin preſerve that treaſure with the greatel 
circumſpection; and the faulty return fron 
their errors without delay. Let the young 
enter upon the way of righteouſaeſs wil 
hearty reſolution ; and thoſe of nper #0 
perſevere in it to the end. In a wors, 
us all, of every age, ſeriouſſy conſider, us 
faithfully practiſe, che obligations of N 
gion. For the Fows of God are itil 
as , how long ſocves ic be fiance they W"# 
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&# made, either by us, or for us: and ĩt 


zuin yain to forget what he will aſſuredly 
remember ; or a to be ſafe in neglect- 
ine what he expects us to do. But let us 
5 proper diligence 3 and he will infalli- 
bly give us proper aſſiſtance, and confirm 
i; all unto the End, that aue may be blamelgſi 
is the Day of our Lord Tefus Chriſt *. 

Now unto him, che 15 able to keep us from 
alling, «nd to preſent us faultleſs before the 
preſence of his glery with exceeding joy, to 


ihe only due Ged our Savicur, be glory and 


- naje/ty, deminion and power, both now and 
4 er. Amen . Secker. 
* — 

*:. e CHURCH CATECHISM 
4 explained, by way of Queſtion and Anſwer. 
ink Paxr I, The Chriſtian Covenant, 


Ster. I. Of the Benefits of Baptiſm ; or 
the 14 afforded on Ar. 2 ; 


Queſt, What is your name? 

Anſw. N. or M. 

What do you call this name which 
you anſwer by ? 

A. I call it my chriſtian name. 

Q. Why do you call it your chriſtian 
name ? | 
A. Becauſe it was given me when I was 
made a chriſtian, 
Q Why are you here aſked this name? 
A. To put mein mind of the faith I pro- 
led, and the vows that I made at my 
aptiſm, when this name was given me. 

Q Who gave you this name? * 
A. My godfathers and godmothersin my 
pulm ; wherein I was made a member 
if Chriſt; the child of God, and an inhe- 
tor of the kingdom of heaven. 
Q Why did your godfathers and god- 
dthers give you your chriſtian name? 
A. Becauſe they preſented me to m 


Fri 2 


aptiſm, and gave ſecurity to the chur 
15 or * LO education. 
with What are the privileges you receive 
ceatell Wy being baptiſed ? l 2 


a. Jam thereby made a member of 
anift, a child of God, and an inhetitor of 


„ wi: <iagdom of heaven. 

er h, are you ſaid to be made a 
ord, nber of Chriſt, a child of God, and an 
ar; l deritor of the kingdom of heaven ? 

of c. A. Becauſe I was not ſo born, but made 
bl # d dy baptiſm. 

„ re Hos do you prove this by ſcripture ? 


Ph. 11. 3. And were by na- 
* the children of wrath.” : 
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2453 - 
John i. 12, 13. As many as received 
him, to them gave he power [privilege] 
to become the ſons of God : which were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of God.“ 
John iii. 5, 6. Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. That which is 
born of the Yeſh is fleſh.” P 
. What is it to be a member of 
Chriſt ? Kin 
A. It is to be a member of Chriſt's 
church, and thereby united to Chriſt as 
our head. 

Q. Why is a member of Chriſt's church 
ſaid to be a member of Chriſt ? 

A. Becauſe the church is called the body 
of Chriſt, and Chrift is called the head of 
that body. ig 

Q. Where is the church called the body 
of Chriſt, and Chriſt the head of the 


church ? 

A. In Eph. i. 22, 23- * The church, 
which is his body.“ 

Eph. v. 23. Chriſt is the head of the 
church.” 

Q. How do you prove, that by baptiſm 
you are made a member of Chriſt's church ? 

A. Becauſe Chriſt appointed, and his 
apoſtles always uſed baptiſm as the way of 
admittance into the church. ; 

Q What is it to be a child of God? 

A. It is to be one whom God in an eſpe- 
cial manner loves, as a father does his child, 

Q Why are you ft faid ro be a member 
ef Chriſt, and then a child of God? 

A. Becauſe it is through Chriſt that I 
am made a child of God. b 

How do you prove from ſcripturs, 
that by baptiſm you were made a Child of 
God ? 

A. From Rom. viii. 18. Ye have re- 
ceived the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry Abba, Father.“ * 

Gal. iti. 26, 27. Le are all the children 
of God by faith in Chrift Jeſus: for as 
many of you as have been baptiſed into 
Cirift, have put on Chriſt.“ | 

Q. What is it to be an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven? - 

A. It is to be ſo by promiſe; ſo that 1 
may ſurely, by leading a chriſtian life, have 
the poſſeſſion of an eternal inheritance. ' 

Q. How is this proved by ſcripture? 

A. From Luke xii. 32. Fear not, lit» 
tle flock ; for it is your Father's good plea» 
ſure to give you the kingdom.” 

Rom. viii. 16, 17. We are the children 


+ Jude xiv. 
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of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Chriſt.” 


I John ii. 25. And this is the promiſe 


hath promiſed us, even eternal life.” 


Szcr. II. Of the Vow of Bafptiſm ; or 
'- the Conditions required CY Part. 


Q. You have. told me what privileges 
you have by being baptiſed ; but cannot 
you forfeit them ? 

A. Yes, I may loſe them, if I do not 
keep the promiſes made for me when I 
was baptiſed. | | 

Q What did your godfathers and god- 
mothers then for you ? | 

A. They did promiſe and vow three 
things in my name. Firſt, That I ſhould 
renounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the ſinful luſts of the fleſh. Se- 
condly, That I ſhould believe all the arti- 
cles of the chriſtian faith. And thirdly, 
'That I ſhould keep God's holy will and 
commandments, and walk in the ſame all 
the days of my life. 4 : 

Q. What is it that you here promiſe to 
renounce ? 

A. I promiſe to renounce the three ſpi- 
ritual enemies to my preſent and future 
an, preg which are the devil, the world, 
and the fleſh. 

Q. What is it to renounce them? 

A, It is inwardly to hate, and actually 
to reject them, ſo as not to follow, or to be 
led by them. 

Q. What mean you by the word devil ? 
A. By that general word the devil, is 
meant all the fallen angels, who are under 
their prince combined for our ruin. 

Q. What is meant by renouncing him? 

A. The refuſing all familiarity and con- 
tracts with the devil, whereof witches, con- 
jurers, and ſuch as reſort to them are guilty, 

Q. What 15 meant by the works of the 
devil? - 

A. All fin; particularly thoſe fins which 
the devil himſelf is eſpecially charged with; 
ſuch as murder, cruelty, and malice; pride, 
envy, and lying, and ſeducing others to ſin. 

. Why is fin called the work of the 
devil ? 

A. Becauſe he firſt ſinned, then ſeduced 
men to fin, and doth ſlill tempt to it. 

Q. What proof have you from ſcripture 
of your obligation thus to renounce the 
devil and all his works ? : 


A. From 1 John iii, 8. He that com- 


mitteth ſin is of the devil; for the devil 
finneth from the beginning. For this pur. 
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e the ſon of God was manifeſted, 

might deſtroy the works of the on 

I John v. 18. We know that whole. 
ever is born of God ſinneth not; but 
that is begotten of God, keepeth hi 
and that wicked one toucheth him not 

2 Tim. ii. 19. Let every one um 
nameth the name of Chriſt, depart fron 
iniquity.” 

What is the ſecond enemy you we 
to renounce ? 

A. This wicked world, with its pomps 
and vanities. | 

. Why do you call it this wicked 
world ? 

A. Becauſe of the evil it tempts to, and 
the evil uſe it is put to by bad men. 

Q. What do you mean by pomps ? 

A. Honour and worldly glory. 

Q. What is it to renounce the pomps cf 
this world ? 

A. It is to refrain from all immoderats 
deſires of the honour and glory of ti 
world, and from all pride and oftentatim 
in what we enjoy of it. 

Q. How do you prove from ſcriptur, 
that you are obliged thus to renounce the 
pomps of the world ? 

A. From 1 John ii. 16. The pnded 
life is not of the Father, but is of tis 
world.” 

Phil. ii, 3. © Let nothing be done throu 
vain-glory, but in lowlineſs of mind 
each eſteem other And m— 

. What do un y the n. 
BY. the wort. 

A. I underſtand by it covetouſnels, ad 
all ungodly and vain cuſtoms of the wo ritt 

Q. What is it to renounce the van 
of the world ? 

A. It is to reje& all unlawful means: | 

ining riches ; to refuſe to follow the in liever 


ul ways, cuſtoms, or faſhions of the work and þ 
and to avoid all wicked company, wu r if 
would lead us to them. | him,” 

. What proof have you of being 0 Joh 
liget to avoid all covetous deſires of ey!: 


world ? 
A. From 1 John ii. 15. Love not 
world, neither the things that are in * 
world. If any man love the world, % 
love of the Father is not in him.” 
Luke => « Take heed, and bewt 
of covetouſneſs. : 
What proof have you of your ber 
obliged to refuſe to follow the finful vs 
cuſtoms, or faſhions of the world? 
A. From Rom. xii. 2. Be not © 
formed to this world. 
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Q. What proof have you of your being 
bl ed to avoid all wicked company ? 

4 From 1 Cor. v. Now I — 
ten unto you, not to Keep Company 3 
Q man that is called a brother. [chriſtian] 
de a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, 
or 2 railer, or a drunkard, or an extor- 

tioner ; with ſuch an one no not to eat. 

Eph. v. 11. * Have no fellowſhip with 
the unfruitful works of darkneſs, but ra- 
ther reprove them. 

Q. What do you underſtand by the fin- 
ful luts of the fleſh ? 

A. I underſtand by them, all unlawful 
pleaſures to which we are provoked by 
our ſenſual inclinations ; ſuch as unclean- 
neſs, drunkenneſs, &c. 

What is it to renounce theſe ? 
A, It is to reſiſt all deſires of them, to 


ps dh tame and regulate my diſorderly inclina- 
tions to them, and my corrupt nature in- 

erate wardly delighting in them. 
thi What proof have you of your being 


obliged to this? 
A. From Gal. v. 24. They that are 


pture, Chriſt's have crucihed the fleth, with the 
e the afections and luſts.“ 

Rom. vii. 13. If ye live after the 
ide «WY feb, ye ſhall die: but if ye through the 
of the BY (pirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 

all live.” 
roo Pet. ii. 11. © I beſcech you as ſtrangers 


nd and pilgrims, abſtain from fleſhly luſts, 
which war againſt the ſoul.” 

What is the ſecond duty you were 
at your baptiſm obliged to perform ? 

A. To believe the articles of the 
chritian faith, 

Q. What proof have you of your being 
obliged to do fo ? 

A. From John iii, 36. He that be- 
leveth on the Son, hath everlaſting life; 
and he that believeth not the Son, ſhall not 
mY ; but the wrath of God abideth on 


John xvii. 3. This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent.” 
Mark xvi. 16. He that believeth and 
i baptized, ſhall be ſaved ; but he that be- 
lereth not, ſhall be damned.” 

Q What is the third duty you promiſed 
at your baptiſm to do ? 

A. To keep God's holy will and com- 
mandments, and to walk in the ſame all the 
a3 my life. g 

What proof have you of your bein 
obliged to this ? T N 
4 From Matt, xxviü. 20. Teaching 
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them to obſerve all things whatſoever I 


have commanded you.“ 

Eph. ii. 10. We are his workmanſhip, 
created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we 
* in — # | bas! Pe 

uke i. 74, 75. That we bei - 
vered out of — hands of our enemies, 
might ſerve him without fear, in holineſs 
— righteouſneſs before him, all the days 
of our life.” 

Q. Doſt thou not think that thou art 
bound to believe, and to do as they have 
promiſed for thee ? 

A. Yes, verily ; and by God's help fo 
I will. And I heartily thank our heavenly 
Father, that he hath called me to this ſtate 
of {alvation, through Jeſus Chriſt our Sa- 
viour. And I pray unto God to give me 
his grace, that I may continue in the ſame 
unto my life's end. 

Q. Why do you think yourſelf bound 
to believe and to do what your godfathers 
and godmothers promiſed tor you ? 

A. Becauſe they ated in my ſtead, and 
what they promiſed was in my name. 

Q. Are you reſolved to do what they 
promiſed for you ? 

A. Yes, by God's help; for otherwiſe 
I ſhall forfeit the bleſſings of that ſtate 


which I was by my baptiſm admitted into. 


Q. What 1s that ſtate ? 

A. It is a ſtate of ſalvation. 

Q. Why do you call it a ſtate of ſalva- 
tion ? 


A. Becauſe I have thereby all the means 
neceſſary to ſalvation. 

Q. How do you prove this from ſcrip- 
ture ? 

A, From Rom, i. 16. The goſpel is 
the power of God unto ſal vation, unto 
every one that believeth,” 

2 Tim. iii. 15. From a child thou hat 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wiſe unto ſalvation.” 

Q How came you into this ſtate of ſal- 
vation ? 

A. Our heavenly Father called me to it 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, and in- 
ſtated me into it by baptiſm. 

. How do you prove this from Frip- 
ture 

A. From Titus iu. 4, $- © The kindneſs 
and love of God our Saviour towards man 
appeared, not by works of righteouſneſs 
which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he ſaved us by the waſhing of re- 
— and renewing of the Holy 


Ry 2 Tim, 
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| vis ark * God who . Sh 
according to his own: e and prace, 
which was given us in awry Jeſus, before 
the world began.“ 

Eph. ii. 8. For by grace are ye ſaved, 
through faith; and that not of yourſelves ; 
u is the gift of God. | 
How do you think to be enabled to 
do, and to continue in the performance of 
. this which you are obliged to ? 

A. I depend on God's grace to pre- 
vent, aſſiſt, and confirm me. 

Q. What reaſon have you for ſo doing? 

A. From John xv. 5. Without me ye 
can do nothing.” 

2 Cor. iti. 5. Not that we are ſuffi- 
cient of ourſelves to think any thing as of 
ourſelves, but our ſufficiency 1s of God.” 

Phil. 1. 6. Being confident of this very 
thing, that be which hath begun a 
work in you, will perſorm [ finiſh] it until 
the _ of Jeſus Crit, | 

Q. How do you think to obtain God's 
grace ? 


A. I will pray unto God for it. 

Q. What reaſon have you to think, that 

by F er you ſhall obtain it? 
ä . From Luke xi. 13. If ye being 
evil know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more ſhall your hea- 
venly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
eg him 5 "Th 

Heb. iv. 16. Let us come boldly un- 
to the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.“ 


Par II. The Chriſtian Faith. 


SECT. III. Of the Creed; particularly 


what we are to believe concerning God the 
Father. | 


The ſecond thin romiſed, was 
ta — all the of obs chriſtian 
faith: what do you mean by articles of the 
chriſtian faith ? | 

A. I thereby mean ſuch points of the 
doftrine revealed by Chriſt, and contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, as are moſt ne- 
ceſſary to be believed. 

Q. Where are thoſe articles or 
brictly contained? 

A. In the Apoſtles Creed, 

E * the articles of thy be- 
ef. Ne 
A. I believe in God, the Father Al- 


points 


mighty, maker of heaven and earth :— - 


And in Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord; 


who was conceived by the Holy. Ghoſt, - 
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Word, and the Holy Ghoſt; and theſe di 


be with you all.” | 
Q. What does the firſt branch of NW (. \ 
Creed treat of ? 


born of the Virgin Mary, ſuffered 
Pontius Pilate, — 2 * 
buried; he deſcended into hell: 
day he roſe again from the 
cended into heaven, and 
right hand of God the Father Aimighy, 
from thence he ſhall come to; judge th 
quick and the dead.] believe in the by. 
ly Ghoſt ; the holy catholic church; ts 
communion of ſaints ; the forgiveneh & 
ſins; the reſurrection of the body, and the 
life everlaſting. Amen. 
Q. What is the meaning of the wal 
Creed? | 
A. Creed is the ſame as belief, 
Q. Why is it called the Apoſtles Creed) 
A. Partly becauſe of the apofiolicl 
doctrine contained in it; partly becuk 
it was compoſed in or near the apalie 


time. 
Q What doſt thou chiefly learn ia thee 
articles of thy belief ? 

A. Firſt, 1 learn to believe in God the 
Father, who hath made me, and all ty 
world. Secondly, in God the Fon, vis 
hath redeemed me and all mania 
Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghoſt, wh 
ſanctiſieth me, and all the elect people a 
God, | 

What do you obſerve from the 
three parts into which the creed or h 
is divided ? | N 

A. 1. I obſerve a diſtinction of pern 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 

2. A ſameneſs of nature : the Father 
God; the Son is God; the Holy C 
is God, | | 

3. A diverſity of offices or operations: 
the Father creates, the Son „ th 
Holy Ghoſt ſanctifies. 

. What proof have you of ſuch a& 
tin&tion of perſons in the ſame divine th 
ture ? | 

A. From Matt. xxviii. 19. , Teach a 
nations, baptizing them in the name of 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Boy 
Ghoſt, ? 

1. John v. 7. © For there are three up 
bear record in heaven, the Father, . 


are one.“ 

2 Cor. xiii. 14. The of th 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the love of G 
and the communion of the Holy Gs 


A. God the Father, and his work M 
creation, Q N 


is God ? 

1 5 an infinite, eternal, and in- 
eomprehenfible Spirit, having all perfec- 
cons in and of himſelf. * - 3 
C What proof have you of God's being 

t? 15 
; 4 From John iv. 24.“ God is a ſpirit,” 
1 Tim. vi. 16, © Whom no man hath 
ſeen , nor can fee.” eee 
Q. What proof have you for his being 
fte? 
A. From 1 Kings viij. 27. © Behold, the 
eaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain thee.” 
ſer, xiii. 24. Do not I fill heaven 
and earth? ſaith the Lord.” 
Q How do you prove God to be eter- 

} 


L 
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A. From Pſal. xc. 2. From everlaſting 
pp everlaſting thou art God.” 
Tim. vi. 16. Who only hath immor- 
ty.“ 
Rev. iv. 8. * Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and js to come.“ 
Q. How do you prove God to be in- 
omprehenſible ? 
A. From Job xxxvi. 26. Behold, God 
great, and we know him not.” 
Job xxxvii. 23. Touching the Almigh- 
y, we cannot find him out.“ 
Pfal. cxiv. 3. Great is the Lord, and 
is greatneſs 1s unſearchable. 
Are there more Gods than one? 
& There is but one living and true 
How do you prove that there is but 
ne God? 
A. From 1 Cor. iii. 4. There is none 
ther God but one.” 
Eph. iv. 6. One God and Father of all, 
ho - above all, and through all, and in 
va all.“ ; 

| Tim, ii. F © There is one God, and 
de mediator between God and men, th 
an Chriſt Jeſus,” 
How is God ſaid to be a Father? 
A. 1. As he created all things; 1 Cor. 
n. 6, * God the Father, of whom are all 
kings, 

2. As he is the Pather of our Lord Je- 
$ Chriſt, 
3. As he is our Father, by adopting us 
tum, © having 42 bn We 
"non of children by Jeſus. Chriſt.” 


Ma. i. f. 

Q Why do you ſtyle God almighty? 
A. Becauſe he bel power to Gepe of. 
poxern all things as he pleaſeth, 
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.Q How do you prove God to be thus al- 


lay ? AJ at's 7 
ay © From Pfal. Ixii. 11. Power belong 
eth unto God,” 122 3 
Paal. clit. 19, * The Lord hath prepar- 
ed his throne in the heavens, and his king - 
dom ruleth over all.“ od, 
What is meant by heaven and earth? 
A. The world, and all things that are 
therein, X = 
Q. What proof have you of God's be- 
ing the maker of the heaven and the earth? 
A. From Gen. i. 1. In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.* | - 
Acts iv. 24. | Lord, thou art God, 
which haſt made heaven and earth, and 
the ſea, and all that in them is. . 
Heb. xi. 3. Through faith we under- 
ſtand that the worlds were — the 
word of God, fo that the things which ate 
ſeen, were not made of things which do ap- 


pear. 

Q. Of what did God make the world ? 

A. He made it out of nothing. $3 

Q. How is the world preſerved ? 

A. By the ſame divine power that made It. 

Q. How do you prove this ? 

A. From Neh. ix. 6. * Thou, even thou, 
art Lord alone; thou haſt made heavey, 
the heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt; 
the earth, with all things that are therein; 
the ſeas, and all that is therein; and thou 
preſerveſt them all. | 


Sec T IV. Of God the Son; particularly 
Fit Names, Offices, and Relations. 


Q. What does the ſecond branchof the 
Creed treat of ? | 
A. Of God the Son, and the work of 
Redemption. 
Q. How is our Redeemer deſcribed? * 
A. By his names, offices, and relations. 
Q. By what names is he called here? 
A. Jzsus and Cur1sT. 
Q. What doth the name Jeſus ſignify? 
A. It ſignifies a Saviour. of 
Q. Why was he called Jeſus ? = 
A. Becauſe he was to * ſave his people 
from their ſins.” Matt. i. 21. 
Q. What doth the word Chriſt ſignify? 
A. It is the ſame with Meſſiah, and fig- 
nifies Anointed, 


Q Why is he called Chriſty or the 
Anointed. 
ſpiritual man- 
ner to perform the offices belonging to 
od's anointed, : 


A. Becauſe he was in a 
Q. What are thoſe offices? 


A. They 
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A. They are the offices of king, prieſt, 
and prophet. | 

Q. How is Chriſt a king? 
A. As he governs and protects his 
church. 
Q. How is he a prieſt? 
A. As he did make atonement, and 


Q. How is Chriſt a prophet ? 

A. As he teaches his church ; which he 
did in his perſon, and continues to do by 
His Spirit, word, and miniſtry, 

Q. How was Chriſt anointed ? 

A. He was anointed or ſet apart to theſe 
offices by the Holy Ghoſt, which he re- 
ceived without meaſure. 

Q. What are the relations which Chriſt 
is deſcribed by here in the Creed? 

A. They are two; the one relating to 
God the 5 ather, as he is his only Son; 
the other to us, as he is our Lord. 

Q. How is Chriſt the only Son of God? 

A. As he derived his eſſence from the 
Father, and was conceived and born of 
a pure virgin, by the extraordinary power 
of God. 

Q. How do you prove that Chriſt is the 
only Son of God ? 

A. From ſohn 1. 18. © No man hath ſeen 
God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the boſom of the father, he 
hath declared him.” 

1 John iv. 9. In this was manifeſted 
the love of God towards us; becauſe that 
God ſent his only begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through him.” 

Q. How is Chriſt ſaid to be our Lord? 

A. He is in a particular manner the 
Lord and head of his church; having all 
power given unto him in heaven and in 
earth. Matt. xxviii. 18. 


Sz c mT. V. Of Chrifs Humiliation. 
What is the next thing relating to 
cn? nity 


A. His humiliation and exaltation. 
1 Q. Wherein doth this humihation con- 
|? | 
A. In his becoming man and ſuffering 
death. . 
How was Chriſt made man? 
A. By the union of the human nature to 
the divine, in one perſon. 
Q. How do you prove that Chriſt did 
thus become man ? | 
A. From John i. 14. The Word was 
made fleſh.? 
Gal. iv. 4. © God ſent forth his Son, 
made of a woman.“ 
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now intercedes for, and bleſſeth his church. 


price of his blood, from the puniſhes 


deemed us from the curſe of the l, 


Heb. i. 16. Verily he took not 6n iy 
the nature of angels, but he took an lin 
the ſeed of Abraham.” 
ture ? 

A. By being conceived by the 
Ghoſt, and born of the Virgin Mary, 

Q. What proof have you of our Lord 
conception by the Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. From Matt. i. 20. Fear nt 9 
take unto thee Mary thy wife ; for thy 
which 1s conceived in her is of the Hay 
Ghoſt.? 

Luke i. 35. * The Holy Ghoſt ul 
come upon thee, and the power cf the 
Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee; therefvre 
alſo that holy thing which ſhall be bom d 
thee, ſhall be called the Son of God. 

Q. How do you prove that Chril wy 
born of a virgin ? 

A. From Matt. i. 22, 23. © Now all thy 
was done, that it might be fulfilled vd 
was ſpoken of the Lord by the prophes, 
ſaying, *« Behold, a virgin ſhall be ws 
child, and ſhall bring forth a ſon.” 

Q. Why was Chriſt conceived by ts 
Holy Ghoſt? 

A. That he might take our nature vid. 
out «+. 2 775 of — YE 

Why di riſt thus take our nature 
. man? 

A. That he might fully diſcharge ks 
office of mediator, ſo that he might de; 
and being one of the ſame nature with thok 
he died for, might redeem all mankind, 

Q. How is this proved from Seripture? 

A. From Heb. ii. 9. Jeſus was 8 
a little lower than the angels for the ſuf: 
ing of death, that he by the grace of 
ſhould taſte death for every wan,” 

Heb. ii. 17. It behoveth him to 
made like unto bis brethren, that he nt 
be a merciful high prieſt in things pe 
taining to God, to reconciliatioa l 
the ſins of the people. 

Q. Why did our Saviour ſuffer death! 

A. To deliver mankind, by the ing 
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that was due for our fins, and to rec 
his Father to us by ſatisfying his Ju 
he offering himſelf a ſacrifice for us. 
Q How is this proved from Scripen 
to be the end of our Saviour's ſufferings 
A. From Gal. iii, 13. © Chriſt hat 


ing made a curſe for us.” 

Ram. v. 10. When we were en 
we were reconciled to God by de 4 
of his Son.“ 


Heb. ix, 26. * He put away fin by the 


* ak He is the 1 
Y 4, is Chriſt ſaid to ſuffer under 
lay 


onuus Pilate ? 
ifo ſignify the time of his death, and 


he accompliſhment of the prophecies con- 


eraing it. - 
Q. Who was Pontius Pilate ? 

lle was a governor of Judea, under 
Tiberius the Roman emperor. . 

Q. What ſort of death did Chriſt ſuf- 
A. He was crucified, 

Q. How was that done? 

A. By nailing him to a croſs of wood 
: upright in the ground, and ſo —— 


i vu m upon it, till he there languiſhed 
bed. 
ll thy Ho came he to die this death? 
which A. In order to ſhew the heinous nature 


ii. 

Q. How does this ſhew the heinous na- 
ue of fin, 

A. Becauſe this death was of the worſt 
itt, it was molt infamous, painful, and 
ccurſed. 

Q. Why is it ſaid that our Saviour died? 
A. To ſhew that his body, when alive, 
as vitally united to his ſoul. 

Q. Why is it ſaid that he was buried? 
To ſhew the certainty of his death, 
d give teſtimony to the truth of his re- 
urection. 

Q vous is meant by his deſcending 
to nel] ? 

A. The diſpoſal of his ſoul in its ſtate of 
parauon from the body. 

How do you prove that Chriſt de- 
ended into hell ? 

A. From Acts ii. 25, 27. David ſpeak- 
b 2 him, Thou wilt not leave 
by foul in hell.“ 


ster. VI. Of Cbrit' Exaltation. 

Q Wherein does our Saviour's exalta- 
on conſiſt? 

A. 1ſt, In his reſurrection. 2d, His 
ctenhon, zd, His glorification. 4th, His 
img to judgment. 


re Q. What is the reſurrection of Chriſt ? 
- A. It is the reſtoring him to life by the 
mon of the ſelf-ſame to the ſelf-ſame 


Dy. . 

When did our Lord riſe ? 

A. On the third day after he died, 
uch was the firſt day of the week, which 
pacnce called the Lord's Day. 
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dead 


A. To aſſure us that he had fully com- 
pleated the whole work of our redemption. 

Q, How do you prove fram Scripture, 
that this was the end of our. Saviour's re- 
ſurrection ? | 

A. From Rom. iv. 25. © Who was raiſed 
again for our juſtification.” 

Rom. viii, Who is he chat con- 
demneth ? It is Chriſt that died, yea ra- 
_ TE FU 

What do you mean i 
C aſcended — — 1 . 

A. I mean, that he did actually go u 
thither in a viſible and triumphant 4 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From Acts i. 9. While they be- 
held, he was taken up, and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their fight.” 

Eph. iv. 8. When he aſcended up on 
high, he led captivity captive.” 

Q. What is meant by his fitting at the 
right hand of God ? 

A. By — is — that * is ad- 
vanced to the higheſt dignit authority 
.under God 1 

Q How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From 1 Pet. iii. 22. Who is gone 
into heaven, and is on the right hand of 
God; angels, and authorities, and powers 
being made ſubject unto him. 

Eph. i. 20, 21. He raiſed him from 
the dead, and ſet him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and 


dominion. 

Heb. x. 12. This man, after he had 
offered one ſacrifice for fins, for ever ſat 
down-on the right hand of God.”. 

i I of the right hand 
of God, does not imply that has 
hands ? &c. 


A. No: This way of oaking io only 
uſed in condeſcenſion to us; for God is a 
Spirit, and hath no body, nor parts of a 
body. 

G. What does Chriſt do at the right 
hand of God ? | 

A. He appears in the preſence of God 
for us, As Our mediator, interceſſor, and 
— is this proved fi Seri ? 

How 18 ed from pture 

42 —— Chriſt is entered 
into heaven itſelf, now to appear in the 

of God for us.” 

Rom. viii. 34. Chriſt who is at the 
right hand of God, who alſo maketh in- 
terceſſion for us. TR 

1 John 
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1 John ii. 1. We have an advocate 
with the Father, Jeſus Chriſt the righte- 
ous.? 

Q. Is Chriſt the only mediator ? 

A. Yes: There is one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Chriſt 
Jeſus.“ 1 Tim. ii. 85. 

. are the words, Father Almighty 
added here ? 

A. To ſhew us the truth and fulneſs of 
all that authority and dominion to which 
Chriſt, as our mediator, is advanced. 

Q. Whence ſhall Chriſt come to judg- 
ment ? 

A. From heaven. 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From 1 Theſſ. iv. 16. The Lord 
himſelf ſhall deſcend from heaven. 

Q. Whom ſhall Chriſt judge? | 

A. All men; the quick, thofe who ſhall 
then be alive, and the dead. 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From Acts x. 42. It is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of 
quick and dead.. 

Q. For what ſhall he judge them ? 

A. For all things, whether ſecret or 


n. 
7 How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From 2 Cor. v. 10. We muſt all 
appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, 
that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be or bad.” 

Eccl. xii. 14. God ſhall bring every 
work into judgment, with every ſecret 
thing, whether it be good, or wkether it 
be evil.” 


Sect. VII. Of Ged the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
remaining Articles of the Creed. 


Q. Who is the Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. He is the third perſon 1n the ſacred 
Trinity. 

Q. How is this proved ? 

A. From Matt. xxviti. 19. Haptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 
San, and of the Holy Ghoſt ?? ; 
Q. What do you mean by the word 
Gholt ? | 

A. Ghoſt is the ſame with Spirit. 

Q. Why is he called the Holy Ghoſt? 
A. Becauſe of his office, which is in 
Chriſt's ſtead to ſanRify, or make holy the 
church. d | 

Q. How do you prove that our ſantik. 
eation proceeds from the Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. Prom 1 Cor. vi. 11. But ye are 


waſhed, but ye are ſanctifed, but ye are 
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nefits of the goſpel. 


Juſtified in the name of the Lord Jed u 
by the Spirit of our God.“ 
Q. What do you mean by the chmgy 
A. I mean a ſociety of perſons calle 
God to the profeſſion of true religion. 


Q. What does the word catholic ori! 
A. It fignthes univerſal; 


. Why is the term Catholic 
the Ude dc pals 
A. To diftinguiſh it from the lei 
church, which was confined to one Native, 
whereas the Chriſtian church is ene 
to all nations. 5 
Q. How is the church ſaid to be hy 
A. 5 it y CR. to God by che. 
nant and profeſſion, and is ther 
— hl: eby obige 
: tare the privil belonging 
the drr catholic-ehurch Pak e 
A. They are four : iſt, The commms 


of ſaints. zd, The of fins. 3 | 
The reſurrection of body. And d 1 
The life everlaſting. | y re 
What is the firſt privilege? ts 
* The communion of — Luk; 
Q. How is the word Saints to be und 0 
ſtood ? * 2 I 
A. It is moſt properly to be underiol b 
of thoſe, who are the true and living nen 10 
bers of Chriſt's church, namely, furh 1 
do anſwer the end of their calling by alinth 1. I 
faith and holy converſation. fred 
Q. In what does this communion c ben 
ſiſt? a | . 
A. In a fellowſhip in all acts of din 7 
worſhip, piety, and charny ; and ma h, a 


taking of in common the privileges ad le 


What are thoſe privil 
*. have thus in — 
them? 

A. They are, their making all bete 
body or church; their being all (andthe 
by one Spirit; their having all one hd 
of their calling; one lord, one faith, o 


baptiſm, one God and father of all. rch ? 
How do you prove this comm T 
nion of ſaints to be the privilege of | N 


church? N 

A. From Acts ii. 42. They contin 
ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtles doctrine and 
lowſhip, and in breaking of bread, ad 
prayers.” 

1 Cor. xi. 26. Whether one meme 
ſuffer, all the members ſuffer with it? 

Eph. iii. 6. That the Gentiles ho!" 
be fellow - heirs, and of the ſame bo yt 
partakers of his promiſe in Chriſt ) 
goſpel,” 37 | 4 


What is the ſecond privilege of the 


ch! 
I Forgiveneſs of fin. 
Q. What 1s fin ? | 
L Sin is the tranſgreſſion of the law of 


hat is the puniſhment due to fin ? 
4, Death temporal and eternal. 

|. What proof have you of this? 
From Rom. vi. 23. The wages of 
is death. : 

Matt. xv, 46. © Theſe [the wicked] 
| go away into everlaiting puniſh- 


) What is the forgiveneſs of fin ? 

A. It is God's not exacting the puniſh- 
a: due to fin from thoſe that have com- 
ted it. 

On what terme is fin forgiven ? 

4,” On condition of our faith and re- 


ance. 
| How is this proved from ſcripture ? 
From Acts xxvi. 18. That they 
y receive forgiveneſs of fins, by faith 
tis in me.” 
Luke xxiv. 47. That repentance and 
mon of fins ſhould be preached in his 
among all nations.” 
By what means is God thus recon- 
to ſin ful man, as to forgive him his 


A, It is through Jeſus Chriſt, who has 
red in our ſtead, and thereby merited 
s benefit of pardon and forgiveneſs. 

| How do you prove this from ſcrip- 


i, From Eph. iv. 32. God, for Chriſt's 
hath forgiven you. 

p Cor. v. 19. God was in Chriſt, re- 
ceiling the world unto himſelf ; not im- 
ng their treſpaſſes unto them.” 

Li. 1. 7. In Chriſt we have redemp- 
| through his blood, the ' forgiveneſs 
ins, according to the riches of his 
e. 

om is the third privilege of the 
cn! 

\. The reſurrection of the body. 
What do you underſtand by the re- 
tection of the body ? 

i. 1 cnderſtand, that the body ſhall be 
Hout of the duſt, and being again 
ed N the ſoul, ſhall be glorious and 
ortal, 


How do you prove this from ſcrip- 


From John v. 28, 29. . The hour is 
un the which all that are in the 
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raves ſhall hear his voice, and ſhall come 
orth: they that have done unto 
the reſurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the reſurrection of 


damnation.” 
2 Cor. iv. 14. Knowing that he which 
raiſed up the Lord Jeſus, raiſe up us 


allo by Jeſus.” 

Phil. iii. 21. Who ſhall change our 
vile body, that it may be faſhioned like 
unto his glorious body.” * al 

1 Cor. xv. 53. This mortal muſt put 
on immortality.” | 

Q. What is the fourth privilege of ths 
church ? 

A. Life everlaſting. 

2 What do you mean by the life ever- 
RX > | 
AA ſtate of moſt perfect happineſs 

conſiſting in the perfection of our na- 

tures, and the enjoyment of God to all 


I ve from ſcripturs 
. How do you prove from ſcrip 
that the righteous ſhall be placed in ſuch 
a ſtate ? Ry | 

A. From John vi. 47. He that believ- 
eth on me, hath everlaſting life.” | 

Matt. xxii. 30. In the reſurrection, 
they are as the angels of God in heaven.“ 

1 Pet. v. . When the chief ſhepherd 
ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away.” 

Q. How are the wicked to be diſpoſed 
of hereafter? | 

A. They are to be baniſhed from the 
preſence of God, and tormented eternally 
in hell, with the devil = his angels, 

. How is this proved from ſcripture? 

* From — 41. Depart tom 
me, ye curſeg, into everlaſting fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” 

1 Cor. vi. 9. Know ye not that the 
unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom 


of God.” 
2 Theſſ. i. 7,8, 9. The Lord Jeſus 
ſhall be revealed from heaven, with his 


mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them, that know not God, and 
that obey not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ; who ſhall be puniſhed with ever- 
laſting deſtruction from the preſence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his 
wer,* 5 
do you ſa 
dad tho Creed ? : 
A. To ſhew my ſtedfaſt belief of it, and 
my deſire to live as one that heartily be- 
lieves it. 


Amen at your con- 


Pair 


BOO! 
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Paxr III. The Chriſtian Obedience. 


Szcr. VIII. Of the Ten Commandments ; 
particularly of our duty towards Gad, 
contained in the four firff commandments. 


Q. What is the third thing that was 
promiſed in your name at your baptiſm ? 

A. That 1 ſhould keep God's holy will 
and commandments, and walk in the ſame 
all the days of my life. 

Q. What are theſe commandments ? 

A. The ſame which God ſpake in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus, ſaying, I am 


the Lord thy God, who brought thee out 


of the land of Egypt, out of the houſe of 


bondage. 
r proof have you that Chriſt has 
confirmed theſe commandments ? 
A. From Matt. xix. 17. If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments,” 
Rom. vii. 12. The law is holy, and 
the commandment holy, and juſt, and 


Q. How is it that you are to keep theſe 
commandments ? 

A. 1 muſt obſerve all of them, make 
them my daily practice, and that as long 
as I live. | 

Q. Which is the firſt commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt have none other Gods 


but me. 
Q. Whatis forbidden in this command- 
ment ? 


A. I am forbidden to have or own any 
more than one God, and to give the ho- 
nour due to God to any other. 

Q. How do you prove that you muſt 
worſhip none but Ged ? 

A. From Matt. iv. 10. Thou ſhalt 
worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only 
ſhalt thou ſerve.” 

Q. What is required of you in this firſt 
commandment? 

A. I am — to believe in God, to 
fear him, and to love him with all m 
heart, with all my mind, with all my ſoul, 
and *. Way ſtrength. | 

How do you prove it to be your du 
Xx — in God F p 1 

A. From Heb. xi. 6. Without faith it 

is impoſſible to pleaſe him; for he that 
cometh to God, muſt believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that di- 
ligently ſeek him.” 

Rom. iv. 20. He ſtaggered not at the 
promiſe of God through unbelief; but was 
ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God. 
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rity.” 


Q. How do you it 
r nern 
A. From Luke xi. 5. 1 WII fh 
warn you whom you ſhall fear: Þ» 
him, which bs he hath killed, hay 
er to caſt into hell; I @ 
— fear him. CARY 
2 11, a Fear God.” 
How do ve it 
love God ? = . 
A. From Mark xi. © Thou & 
love the Lord thy God with all thy hear, 
and with all thy foul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy firength.” 
Eph. vi. 24. Grace be with all they 
that love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in fine 


Q. What is the ſecond commandment 

A. Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf ay 
graven image, nor the likeneſs of any thin 
that is in heaven above, or in the earth be 
neath, or in the water under the cart 
Thou ſhalt not bow down to them, : 
worſhip them: for I the Lord thy God ax 
a jea!ous God, and viſit the fins of the fl. 
thers upon the children, unto the third ay 
fourth generation of them that hate me 
and ſhew mercy unto thouſands, in then 


that love me, and keep my command. - 
ments. 1 
Q. What is forbidden in this command. 
ment ? | — 
A. The making of any image or pid 
to worſhip the true God by. = 
Q. What difference is there betwixt G 
and the firſt commandment ? N 
A. The firſt commandment forbids toy. 
worſhip of all falſe gods; and this fob . 
the worſhipping the true God after a any. 1 
manner. 4 Q 
Q. What proof have you againſt ide God 
trous worſhip ? 4 
A. From 1 Cor. x. 14. My de . 
beloved, flee from idolatry.” * 
2. Cor. vi. 16. What * s 1 
the temple of God with idols!“ Ty 


1. John v. 21. * Little children, ke n 
yourſelves from idols.” 


e 

Q. What is required in this cm 
ment ? 8 and. 
A. To worſhip him, to give him tnf e. 
to put my whole truſt in him, to call op Q 
him. hone 
Q. How do you prove it your du dee 
worſhip God? A 
A. From John iv. 23. The hour coo "Tx 
eth, and now is, when the true worlbip | 
ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit — dur 
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dun Aer the Father ſeeketh ſuch to wor- 
100 e „ *Thon hal work th 
bo What proof have you for bodily 
e Lake . 41. He [Chr] 


ker ed down, and 


1 * 
\4; xx. 36. * He [Paul] kneeled 
, and prayed with them all.” 


Jun, 6 . 


C How do you prove it your duty to 


u hs | 

ure thanks unto God? 
dem 3 Eph. v. 20. Giving thanks 
all thy ears for all things unto God, and the 
U they Tuer, in the name of our Lord Jeſus 
| fro NC" 


Hb. xiii. 15, © Let us offer the ſacrifice 
f 5r1iſe to God continually, that is, the 
Fu; 0f our lips, giving thanks to his name. 
Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
put your whole truſt in ham ? f 
J. From 1 Tim. iv. 10. We truſt in 
de hving God.” 
i Pet. v. 7. © Caſting all your care up- 
u him, for he careth for you.” 
1. How do you prove it your duty to 
till upon God ? : 
A. From Matt. vii. 7. © Aſk, and it 
tall be given you; ſeek, and ye ſhall find; 
knock, and it ſhall be opened unto you.” 
Eph. vi. 18. © Praying always with all 
praver and ſupplication 1n the ſpirit ; and 
watching thereunto with all perſeverance. 
Cal. iv. 2. Continue in prayer; and 
vuch in the ſame with thankſgiving.” 
What is the third commandment ? 
+, Thou ſhalt not take the name of the 


_ lo thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
a hold him guiltleſs, that taketh his name 
u vam. 
T 3 here by the name of 
A, That by which he is made known to 
&; as his titles, attributes, ordinances, 
wud, and works. 


What is it then that is forbidden in 
tas commandment ? 

A. All falſe ſwearing, and all raſh or 
common (wearing ; all blaſphemy, or 
ſpeaking reproachfully of God or religion; 
and all irreverent uſe of the name of God, 
or of things belonging to him. 

Q, How do you prove it unlawful to diſ- 
tonour God's name by raſh or common 
wearing ? | 

A, From Matt, v. 34. © I ſay unto you, 


view Swear not at all,” 
101 Im. v. 12. * Above all things, my bre- 
wut en, {wear not. 


3 
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Q_ What is required in this command- 
ment ? 

A. To honour God's holy name and his 
word. | 


Q. What is it to honour God's name ? 

A. It is to uſe it with reverence in our 
oaths, vows, promiſes, diſcourſe, and wor- 
ſhip. 
Q. How do you prove it your duty thus 


Let them 
great and terrible name, for it 


- to honour God's name ? 


A. From Pſalm xcix. 3. 
praiſe thy 
is holy.“ 

1 Tim. vi. 1. That the name of God 
be not blaſphemed.” | 

1 Cor. x. 31. © Whatſoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” 

Q What is it to honour God's word? 

A. It is reverently to read and hear the 
holy ſcriptures; and to uſe with reſpect 
whatever has a more immediate relation to 
God _ — 4 

Q. How do vou prove it thus 
to honour God's word? ang X 

A. From Col. iii. 16. © Let the word of 
Chriſt dwell in you richly, in all wiſdom.” * 

Jam. i. 21, 22. Receive with meekneſs 
the ingrafted word, which is able to ſave 
your ſouls. But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving yourown ſelves.” 

Lev. x. 3. * I will be ified in them 
that come nigh me.” | 

Q What is the fourth commandment ? 

A. Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath-day: Six days ſhalt thou » 
and do all that thou haſt to do; but the ſe- 
venth day is the ſabbath of the Lord thy 
God : In it thou ſhalt do no manner of 
work, thou, and thy ſon, and thy daughter, 
thy man-ſervant, and thy maid-ſervant, 
thy cattle, and the ftranger that is within * 
thy gates. For in fix days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the ſea and all that in 
them is, and reſted the ſeventh day; 
wherefore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh 
day, and hallowed it. 

Q. What doth the word Sabbath ſignify ? 

A. — — reſt. | 

. What is meant by God's hallowing 
fred day? K | 

A. Tis his ſetting it apart fot holy uſes. 

Q. What are thoſe holy uſes which the 
Sabbath was ſet apart for? 

A. It was ſet apart for the public and 
* — — God. We 

In what does the public worſhip of 
God conliſt ? 1 : 

A. It conſiſts in prayer, hearing the 
word of God read and preached, and ſetting 

forth 


o 


ment. | 1 

herein does the private worſhip of 

God conſiſt? 4 13: 0 

A. It conſiſts in prayer, reading, and 

meditation on the word and works ot God. 
Q. What is required farther in this 

commandment ? 

A. It requires that we reſt from all ſer- 
vile and ordinary, employments. 

Q. Why do Chriſtians obſerve the firſt 
day of the week as a ſabbath, and not the 
ſeventh ? 

A. Becauſe on the firſt day of the week 
Chriſt aroſe from the dead. | 

Q. What proof have you of this practice 
of obſerving the firſt day of the week 
the ſabbath ? 4 
A. From John xx. 19. The ſame day 
at evenings. being the nrſt day of the week, 
when the doors were ſhut, where the dif: 
ciples were aſſembled for fear of the Jews, 
came Jeſus and ſtood in the midſt, and 
faith unto them, Peace be unto you.“ 
Acts xx. 7. Upon the firſt day of the 
week, when the diſciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them.” 

Q. What is the ſum of what is required 
za theſe firit four commandments ? 

A. To ſerve God truly all the days of 


my life. c 


towards our 


Sz0T. IX. Of our Duy 
fox loft Com- 


' Neighbour, contained in 1 
manadments. 


Q. What is the fifth commandment ? 

A. Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

Q. What is required in this command- 
ment ? * 

A. I am required in it to love, honour, 
and ſuccour my father and mother ; to ho- 
nour and obey the king, and all that are 

ut in authority under him : to ſubmit my- 

2 to all my governors, teachers, ſpiritual 

aſtors, and maſters; to order mylelf low- 
and reverently to all my betters. 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
love, honour, and ſuccour your father and 
mother ? 

A. From Matt. xv. 4. God command. 
ed, ſaying, Honour thy tather and mother.” 

Eph Vi. 1. Children, obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord, for this is right.“ 

1 Tim. v. 4. If any widow have chil- 
dren or nephews { grandchildren] let them 
learn firſt wo ſhew . piety [kindneſs] at 


| . 
home, and to requite their pareg & | 
that 9 — and acceptable Wand 

Q_ do you prove what the Ra 
"uy ; — their * N 

From VI. 4. © Yea 
ſe —— cir to * 
ring them up in the nurture and adm 

tion of the Lord. ge 

„ Xii. Fo 4 What ſon is he whom ty 
father chaſteneth not? 
Q. How do you prove it 
honour and obey the king, — 
Put in authority under him: 

A. From Rom: xiii. 1. Let 
be ſubyeR unto the higher powers. 

: Tm Ul, 1. — in mind to be 

ubject to prineipalities and powers; » 
obey — to be ready wo every 
good work.” 

1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. © Submit yourſelves w 
every ordinance of man for the Lord! 
ſake; whether it be to the: king 8 fl 
preme; or unto governors, as-unto then 
that are ſent by him for the puniſhment 
evil-doers, and for the praiſe of them tha 
do well” i wi 

. How do you prove it 0 
Gab yourſelf to — * 
teachers, and paſtors ? x 

A. From Heb. xiu. 17. 4 Obey thenthy 
have the rule over you, and ſubmit your. 
ſelves, for they watch for your fouls, u 
they that muſt give account, that they mty 
do it with Joy, and not with gnef: for thi 
15 unprofitable for you.” k 

1 Tim. v. 17. Let the eldersthat tile 
well be counted worthy of double hovour) 
eſpecially they who labour in the word el 
doctrine.“ : 1 Arb, 
' Q. How do you prove it 
. to — their maſters ? 

A. From Eph. vi. 5, 6. Servant d 
obedient to them that are your maſters c. 
cording to the fleſh, with fear and den 
bling, in ſingleneſs of your heart, as m 
Chriſt: not with eye-ſervice, as nen. 
pleaſers, but as the ſervants of Chriſt, & 
ing the will of God from the heart. 

it. ii. 9, 10. Exhort ſervants 9 
obedient unto their own maſters, ind 1 
pleaſe them well in all things mot anſwer 
ing again, not purloining, il 
good fidelity, that they may adom thed 
trine of God our Saviour in all dungs. 

1 Pet. ii, 18, * Servants, be fubje#'# 
your maſters with all fear, not only-t6 f 
good and gentle, but alſo to the frownrd. 

Q. How do you prove the de 
malters towards their ſervants ? 1 


rom Col. iv n © Maſters, giv 
a ſervants chat Which is ju and 
equal, knowing: that ye alſo have a maſter 


"Eph. vi. gf « Ye maſters, do the fithe 
e a 


knowing that your maſter o is in h ven, 
—. there reſpect of perſone with % 
Q. How do you prove it your duty to 


detters. 
A. From 1 Pet. v. 5. Ye younger, 
ſubmit yourſelves unto the elder.* 
Eph, v. 21. *. Submitting yourſelves 
dae to another in the fear of GO. 
What is the fixth commandment ? 
A. Thou ſhalt do no murder. 
What is the fin forbidden in this 
commandment ? 


killing of our neighbour. 
1 N is required in this command- 
nent | 


A. To love my neighbour as myſelf, 

and to do to all men as I would they 
ſhould do to me ; to hurt no body by word 
or deed; and to bear no malice or hatred 
in my heart. 
Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
love your neighbour as yourſelf ? 
A. From Jam. ü. 8. If ye fulfil the 
royal law according to the ſcripture, 'Thou 
— love thy neig as thyſelf, ye do 
we * 


John xii. 34. © A new commandment I 
give unto _ That ye love one another; 
u | have loved you, that ye alſo love one 
mother.“ | 
Ho do you prove it your duty to 
do to all men as 2 they ſhoull do 
to you ? . | | 
A. From Matt, vi. 12. All things 
watioever ye would that men.ſhould do to 
\ Wu, do ye even ſo to them.” 

Luke vi. 31. As ye would that men 
boulddotoyou,do yealloto them likewiſe.“ 
Ho do you prove it your duty to 
rt no body by word or deed? © © 
4 From Rom. xi. 17, 18. Retom- 
— io no _— ——— If it be po: 
pac, as much as lieth in you, live e- 
Wy with all men.”. ** 5 i Fi 
Ki Ww. 31. Let all bitterneſs, and 
ach, andy and clamour, and evil- 
* put away from you. 

Q How do vou prove it Your duty to. 
ar 0 malice or hatred in your heart? 
A. From Col. iii. 8. Put off all theſe; 

r, Wrath, malice.” iy” 


4 
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them, forbearipg threatening: upon y 


order yourſelf owly and reverently to all 


A. The fin of murder, or the wilful nef: 


I [= 15.1 0 nk ye Bow the | 


ay IE HS eo 
Erb. ir. 26. * Let not the ſup go down 


our wrath. 
QW dat is the ſeventh commandment ? 
A. Thou ſhalt not commit adultery. 
N g is forbidden in this command- 
ment? | X 
A. The acting any manner of unclean- 
nefs, and the encouraging any defire of 
and inclination to it. 
| OED required in this command - 
ment | 


A. To keep niy body in temperance, 
ſoberneſs, and chaſtity. n 
Q. How do you prove it your to, 


keep your body in temperance and ſober- 
15 | Wong ee 


A. From Luke xxi. 34. Take heed to 
yourſelves, leſt at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with ſurfeiting, and drunken 
neſs, cares of this life.”. 8 
Rom. xiii. 13. Let us walk honeſlly 
2 che day; not in rioting and drunken 
T | + Nr 
Eph. v. 18. . Be not drunk with wine, 
_—_— is mo a fy 
How do you prove it your duty ta 
. f — body in chaſtity ? 
A. From 1 Theſſ. iv. 7. God hath not 
called us to uncleanneſs, but unto holineſs.” 
1 Cor. vi. 18. Flee fornication :- he 
that committeth fornication, finneth againſt 
his own body.” ; 
Eph. v. 5. This ye know, that no 
whoremonger, nor unclean perſon, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt, 
and of God.” a 
Heb. xiii. 4. Whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge.” $56. Ns 
Col. iii. 8. «—Put—filthy communica» 
tion out of your mouth.” . | ' 
Q. What is the eighth commandment ? 
A. Thou ſhalt not ſteal. © 7. 
Q. What is forbidden in this command + 
a ez: dera — 
A. The taking away, or I 
0p" "eg 1 that which is | 
his right. | 
G What is required of you in this 
commandment ? - ' ,. .. ** * 
A. I am required to be true and juſt in 
all my dealings; to keep my hands from 
picking and ſtealing; to learn and labour 
truly to get my own living, and to do m 
duty in that ſtate of life, unto uch it ſhall 


leaſe 
. 


God to call me. mY . | 


Q. How do you prove it your duty to be 
true and juſt in all your dealings ? | 
A. From Rom. xiii. 7, 8. Render to 
all their dues. Owe no man any thing.“ 
Lev. xxv. 14. If thou ſell aught unto 


thy neighbour, or buyeſt aught of thy 


neighbour's hand, ye 
another.“ | 

Jer. xxii. 13. Wo to him who buildeth 
his houſe by unrighteouſneſs, and his cham- 
bers by wrong; who uſeth his neighbour's 
ſervice without wages. 

How do you prove it your duty to 
keep your hands from picking and ſtealing ? 

A. From Eph, iv. 28. Let him that 
ſtole, ſteal no more.” 

1 Theſſ. iv. 6. That no man go beyond 
and defraud his brother in any matter.” 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
learn and labour to get your own livin 
honeſtly, in that ftate of life unto whi 
it ſhall pleaſe God to call you ? 

A. From Eph. iv. 28. Rather let him 
labour, working with his hands the thing 
which is yo 

1 Theff. iv. 11. That ye ftudy to be 


not oppreſs one 


quiet, and to do your own buſineſs, and to 


work with your own hands.” 

2 Theſſ. iii. 12. We command, and 
exhort by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that with 
nes they work, and eat their own 


. How do you prove it your duty to re- 
lieve the poor, according to the ſtate of 
life in which you are placed ? 

A. From Luke xi. 41. Give alms 
of ſuch things as you have.” 

Ads xx. 35. © Ye ought to ſupport the 
weak, and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jeſus, bow he ſaid, It is more bleſſed 
to give than to receive. 

* 28. © Let him labour, working 
with his hands, that he may have to give 
to han that needeth.” 

Q. What is the ninth commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs 
againſt thy neighbour. 

Q. What is the fin here forbidden? 

A. The unjuſt accuſation. of any body, 
whether on oath or otherwiſe. 

Q. How do you prove that this is for- 
bidden you ? 7 

A. From Luke wi. 14. Neither accuſe 
any falſely.” 
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beware of cavetouſneſs. 


wronged ; and to judge the moſt cha 


bly of others. 


derb your tongue from evil-ſpeaking, ut 
ering ? 1 
A. From Jam. i. 26. If any man anoxy 
ou ſeem to be religious, and bridleth ut 
tongue, this man's religion is vain,” 
Tit. iii. 2. 8 evil of no man. 
Jam. iv. 11, * Speak not evil one af u. 
OY 6s 
How you prove it tg 
erp your * from i IM 
From Eph. iv. 25. Putting an 
lying, ſpeak every man truth wich by 
neighbour; for we are members one of 
another.“ 
Col. iii. 9. Lie not one to another. 
Rev. xxi. 8. All liars ſhall have ther 
part in the lake which burneth with in 
and brimſtone. 
OY do you prove that you opit 
to judge charitably of others ? 
rom Matt. vii. 1. * Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” | 
1 Cor. xiii. 5. *.Charity thinketh now” 
Q What is the tenth commandment! 
A. Thou ſhalt not covet thy neigi- if 
bour's houſe, thou ſhalt not covet ty 
neighbour's wife; nor his ſervant, nor in 
maid, nor his ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing 
that is his. 3 
Q. What is the fin forbidden in ts 
commandment ? | 
A. 12 9 _ or deſire v 
et other men's 5 
* am not to _ ow 4 
the thoughts of doing any thi 
0 1 * of my 


be Gaye tn be & Ge ey 
neighbour. | 
Haw do you prove it your duty 1 


to covet or defire other men's | 

A. From Luke xii. 15.0 heed wt 
Heb. Nit. 5. Let your converſation 

without covetouſneſs. , 
Acts xx. 33. 1 have coveted no mat 

filver, or gold 

Q. Wha 


ment ? 
A. 


How do you prove this to be J 
Mel. you pro 


A. From Phil. iv, 11, * I have leans 
in whatſoever ſtate I am, therewith i 
content.” 

1 Tim, vi. 8. „Haring food 1 | 
ment, let us be therewRh content. | 


Ub. dl. f. pe cbftent wick ſuch 


ings 25 ye have. 
0 The com tandrichts; 45 you have 
of them / are ten j ho them are they 


1 190 our Saviour, Matt. xxii. to be two ? 
They aft fai# to be two, as they are 
hed into two tables, contatuing my du- 
y :owards God, and my duty t my 
jobour. 
_ Whit is thy duty towards God? 
a. My duty towards God, 1s to be- 
E in kim; to fear him, and t love 
n with all my heart, with all my mind, 
ih all my ſoul, and with 41 my ftrength; 
worſhip him, to give him thanks, to 
; whole truſt in him, to call upon him, 
honour his holy name and his word; and 
ſerve him truly all the days of my life. 
A is thy duty towards thy neigh- 


4 My daty towards my neighbour, is 
love kim as myfelf, and to do to all inen 
[ would they ſhould do unto me: to love, 
our, and ſuccour my father and mo- 
7; to honour and obey the Nag, and 


X 3% ab 


K 


x 

- that are put in authority unde kinks 
ag ſubmit myſelf to all 3 
n er, ſpiritoal paſtors, maſters ; 
* order myſelf lowly and reverently to all 
tn qr ho to hurt no body by word or 
; to be true and juſt in "al deal- 
1 oh ; to bear no malice nor im my 
t; to keep my hands _ — 

fre feahng, and my tongne fr 
Url hg and flandering 3 to keep p 


4, in temperance, ſoberneſs, and 
ty; not to covet nor deſire other men's 
dat to learn and labbur truly 8 
ay own living, and to do my 

tue of life uno which it hall pleaſe 
0 call me. 


r. IV. The Chriſtian Prayer. 
ster X. Of the Lord's Prayer. 


My good child, know this, that 
rt not able to do theſe things of thy- 
ar to walk in the commandments of 
nd to ferve him, without his ſpe- 
grace, which thou muſt learn at all 
bo call for by diligent prayer: let 
therefore if thou canſt ſay the 
prayer. 
Cor Father, which art in heaven, 
be thy name: thy 
dy will be done in 6arth, as it is. 
a give us this 1 
orgive us our treſpaſſes, 
pre them that treſpaſs againſt us: 
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26d lead us not into teinptatzon, but deliver 
us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


y as you call it the Lord's 


Becauſe out Lord eſus Chriſt was 
the author or compoſer of it. 
a we are di- 
rected to uſe this prayer? 
A. From Matt. vi. 9. « After this man- 


ner e. 
rfl 2. « When ye pray, fiy, Our 
| Q, What defiteft thou of God is this 


Father,” &e. 

ene enn 

ather, who is the 

ſend his grace unto me, and to all 

that we may worfhip him, ſerve him, nd 

obey him, as we onghrt to do. And I 

unto God, that he will ſend us all 

OE 2 both BE one Wale ah | 

dies; ati that he will be merciful unto u 

and forgive us our ſins; and that it 

pete km co ſave and dalver us in all dun- 
and that he 


ers, ghoſtl — x 
A ig e fen of ff and ge, 


— from MIS 45 Pont! 
ol > this ball he wil 
do of tis PRE 
Lord Jeſus C —y 1 — fay, 
Amen. So be it. 


e e ee 


T They nov tines. vin.cha pref hi 
petitions, and the concluſion. 
Q. Whar is the preface? 
A. Our Father, which art in heaven, 
Q What does this teach us ? 
A. It teaches us whom we are to pray 
to, and with wht frame of ſpirit we 0 


6 Whine does it teack us to pray wth? 


prays ? 


A. kt teaches us to pray unto God ofily. 
Te frame of pit doth it each as 
to pray with ? 


A. tteaches us to pray with reveretice, 
charity, arid confidence. 

Q. How does it direct us to 1 
reverence ? 

A. Becauſe 2s God js our hes 
ther, he muſt be inveſted with av | 
majeſty, and power, to — nn, 


rom us. 


Q. How does it direct us to pray with 
charity? 
A. Becavſe it requires us to pray for 
e as well as ourſelves; and there- 

2 


fore 
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2 we ſay, not My father, but Our fa- 
T. | 


How does it direct us to pray with 
confidence? i 
A. Becauſe: it repreſents God as the 


giver of all goodneſs, and one whom we 
may claim a particular intereſt in, as being 


our father, | 
| N ox many petitions are there in the 
Lord's prayer ? 
A. SiS... 
Q. What deſireſt thou of God in theſe 


. petitions ? 


A. In the three firſt, I defire that God 
may be glorified, by our worſhipping him, 
ſerving him, and obeying him as we ought 
to do: and in the other three, that our 
wants may be ſupplied. 

What is the firſt petition ? 
A. Hallowed be thy name. 

Q. What is meant by hallowing of God's 
name ? 
A. By it is meant, the treating of God 
himſelf, and whatever relates to him, after 
an holy manner. 


r do you pray for in this peti- 


A. I pray that God may be honoured 
by us, and all men, in every thing; and 
that he would enable us to promote the 
honour of his name by an holy, uſeful, and 
exemplary life and converſation. 


Q. t is the ſecond petition ? 
A. Thy kingdom come. 


it is meant by the kin of 
God? | _ 


A. His ſovereign authority in the 
world, the power of his grace in the 
church, and the perfection of glory in 


heaven. 


Q. What do you mean in praying for 


the coming of his kingdom? 

A. I pray that would rule in our 
hearts, and enlarge the chriſtian church, 
by deſtroying the power of fin and Satan; 
_ that he would haſten the kingdom of 
Slory. 138 

Ne is the third petition ? 

A. Thy will be done in earth, as it is. 


NN. wat 4 
x t do you mean by the will of 
A. Whatſoever he hath promiſed or 
aommanded in his word, or 2 inflict in 
the courſe of his providence. 
'Q 2 then do you pray for in this 
tition? 


A. I pray that Ged will agcompliſh, in 


that your father alſo, Wbich is in heal | lay it 


his time, whatever be has pm 
— me, and all the world, to bm 
to, and ſerve him with our atmok care w/ 
diligence, as the angels and fains & a 
heaven. 1804 
What is the fourth petition ? 
* Give us this day our daily bread, 
Q. What is meant by daily bread} 
4. That which is every day neceſluy 
for our ſubſiſtence, and convenient for our 
comfort. 
Q. Why do, you every day pray, Ci 
us this day 1 p | 
A. Becauſe we eve 
God for the ſupply r 
for the c—_ what woe 
Ils this all you pray for in this pets 
Gon tlas which A — * and — 
ent for the body ? 
A. No; bread is ſometimes uſed nz 
ſpiritual' ſenſe ; accordingly I pray, tx 
Jod will ſend us all things that be nect- 
ſary for our ſouls. . 
Q What is the fifth petition ? 
A. And forgive us our treſpaſſes, u 
forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. * 
What is meant by treſpaſſes 


A. All fins, of what fort or dem 6 
ſoever. a of t 

Q. Why do you add, as we forgive le L 
that treſpaſs againſt us? po 


A. As an argument for God to forgn An 
us, and to ſhew'the neceflity of our in 
giving our brethren, ſince tis a condi 
without which we ſhall not be forgye 
ourſelves. 2 

Q. How do you prove that forgim 
others is the condition of our expect 
forgiveneſs from God ? God 

A. From Matt. vi. 14, 15. f yet and 1 

ive men their treſpaſſes, your bes for u 
ther will alſo forgive you. But if e "Wt » 


ive not men their treſpaſſes, neitber glory 
— father forgive your treſpaſſes Q. 
Mark xi. 25. When ye ſtand py cluic 


ing, forgive, if ye have ought again 8 


may forgive you your treſpaſſes” 
Lakd of. 37. « Forgive, and ye b. 
forgiven. e 
Q_ What is the fixth petition! | 
A. And lead as not into 


deliver us from evil. e * 
What do you pray 
N. Lead us not into tempurcn * 
A. I pray that God will ew rv 
me from all temptations to fin @ « 1g 
ſtrengthen me —_ them. ceire 
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Why do you pray that God would 
* — into temptation, ſince he never 
tempteth any man to fin ? 1 2 * 

A. Becauſe all temptations are by God's 
permiſſion, and he can ſtrengthen at any 
time, and keep us from falling. 

C What proof have you of God's 

r and goodneſs in this matter? 

A, From 1 Cor. x. 13, God is faith- 
fel, who will not ſuffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the 
tenptatioa alſo make a way to eſcape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 

2 Vet. ii. 9, * The Lord knoweth how to 
del ver the godly out of temptations,” 

Q. What is the evil you pray to be de- 
livered from ? 

A. The evil of ſin and puniſhment, the 
evil of temptation, and the devil, the 
author of it. 

Q. What is the ſum of what you pray 
for in this petiũion ? 

A. | pray, that it would pleaſe God to 
fave aid defend me in all dangers, whether 
of ſoul or body; and that he will keep me 
from all fin and wickedneſs, and from my 
pritual enemy (the devil) and from ever- 
lating death. 

What is the doxology, or concluſion 
of the Lord's prayer ? 

A. For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen, 

What is meant by doxology ? 

A. It is a ſolemn form of praiſe and 
thank(giving uſed in the church of God. 
Q What is contained in this doxolo- 


A. It contains an acknowled gment of 
Cod's excellencies, and of the honour 
and thanks which we are to render to him 
for whatever we receive; and of the end 
lo which-they are to be applied, to his 


F Wh do you ſay. Amen at th - 
OW you ſay e con 


A. Amen ſignifies So be it; and I here 
ſay it to fignity that I truſt God will of 
io mercy and goodneſs, through our Lord 
1 Chriſt, grant all that I have prayed 

. f 
What reaſon have you for this your 
7 God will hear and grant your 
equeſt | 


Fe ſhall 2 in 


co prayer, believing, ye mall 


' 


A. From Matt, v. 8. . Every one 
that aketh, receiveth.” 
Matt, xxi. 22. © All things whatſoever 
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John xvi. 23. — verily, 1 ſry 
unto you, whatſoever, ye ſhall aſk the Fa 
ther in my name, he will give it you.“ 
1 John v. 14. This is the confidence 
that we have in him, that if we aſk an 
thing according to his will, . 


us.“ _ 
paar v. The Chriſtian Sacraments. 
Sgzct. XI. Of the Two Sacraments; and 
„ of Baptiſm, | 
How many ſacraments hath Chriſt 
ordained in his church? 
A. Two only, as generally neceſſary to 
ſalvation, that is to ſay, baptiſm and the 
ſupper of the Lord. 26% 
Why are they ſaid to be generally 
nece ? 04 n "ef 
A. Becauſe no ons are excepted 
from the obligation of obſerving them, 
but thoſe that are incapable, and have not 


an opportunity. | 
£ thou by this word 


Q What meaneſt 
Sacrament? 

A. I mean an outward and viſible fign 
of an inward and ſpiritual Franc given 
unto us, ordained by Chriſt hitnſelf, as a 
means whereby we receive the ſame, and 
a pledge to aſſure us thereof, 

Q. How many parts are there in a ſacra- 
ment? l 

A. Two; the outward viſible ſign, and 
the inward ſpiritual grace. 

Q. What is the outward viſible ſign, or 
form in baptiſm ? | 

A. Water; wherein the is ba 
tiſed in the name of the Father, and of 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 

Q What is the command for bap- 
tiſm \ „ 


A. In Matt. xxviii. 19. Go ye, and 
teach [make diſciples in} all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.*. | 


Q What is the i and ſpiritual 
grace ? TEA 
A. A death unto fin, and a new Mirth 


unto righteouſneſs ; for being by nature 
born in fin, and the children of —.— wg 
are hereby made the children of grace. 

Q What is the ſtate you and all man» 
kind were in before da? of 45: , 

A. We were by nature born ig/fing and 
the children of wrath.” "Eph. ü. 3. 

Q; ils is the tate you are brought 
into by baptiſm? ar AW 1 


A. We are hereby made the children of 


a Q. How - 


hy xeaſan of their tender 
perform them ? 
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How pre you made a child of grace 
by bapel — 

A. As I am thereby adopted to be 
God's child, and taken into coyenant with 
him, and haye 2 title to the grace and 
bleſſings of that coyenant, which yy bap- 


e 
tiſm is the means and pledge of. 
Q. Is baptiſm alone ſufficient to ſal- 
vation * * 4 
A. No, not in grown ons; ſuc 
ws die unto fin, and live — righteouſ- 
neſs. 
QQ. What is it to die unto fin ? 
A. It is to be changed from the pollu- 


tion of fin, and to ceaſe from it, as a dead 


man does from the actions of life. 
Q What is it to live unto righteopſ- 
? 


A. It is to have a Songs wrought in 
the ſoul, by recei ing diſpoſitions 
from the Spirit of God, an ability to 
oceed in · all virtue and godlinefs of 


living. 


Q. How do prove that in baptiſm 
theta a — ſin, and a — 
unto righteouſneſs ? 

A. From Rom. vi. 4. We are buried 
with him by baptiſm into death; that like 
as Chriſt was raiſed up from me dead b 
the glory of the Father, evcn jo we a5 
ſh walk in newneſs of life.” 

Rom. vi. 11. Reckon ye yourſelves 
to be dead indeed unto fin, but alive unto 
God, through Jeſus Chriſt dur Lord.“ 

2 Car: v. 17. If any man be in Chriſt, 
he is a Dee — - | 

| What is requi s to be 
* ? Ty a nt 

A. Repentance, whereby they forſake 
fin ; and faith, whereby they ſteadfaſtly be- 
lieve the promiſes of God made to them 
in that ſacrament. 

Q. What is repentance ? 

72 A hearty w for, and forſgking 
Or 11n. 15 

Q. How do you prove that repentance 
is required of perſons to be baptiſed ? 
A. From Acts ii. 38. * Repent, aud be 
baptiſed every one ot you in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt, for the re miſſion af fins.” 

Q. How do you prove that faith is re- 
quired of perſong to be baptiſed ? 

A. From Adds ii. 41. They that glad- 
by reccived his word were baptiſed.” 

oe vill. 33. If oy with all 
cine heart, maye baptiſed.” 

Q. Why then are infants baptiſed, when 
age they cannot 


thou ſhouldeſt enter wig covenaut wich tat 


2 — 
Ce 
which promiſe when — 


. If repentance and faith * 
ado 5 h ga bogonuge 
children capable of haptiſm? 

A. They are capable of a covenan 
title to the bleſſings of pardon, grace, aud 
ſalvation, on God's part, and of being cb. 
liged by vom and promiſe on their pan; 
but actual faith and repentance js ther 
neceſſary, when they came of age to uk; 
this yow upon themſelyes. 

Q. What proof have you that infazt 
are capable of grace and falyation ? 

A. From Matt. xix. 14. * Suffer liule 
children, and farhid them not, to cone 
unto me: far of ſuch is the kingdom d 
heaven.” 

What proof have you of infant; be- 
ing obliged to do a thing they do et 
actually conſent to? | 

A. From Gen. xy. 14+ * The pncy- 
cumciſed man- child, whoſe fleſh of by 
fareſkin is not circumciſed, that foul ſhal 
he cut aff from his peaple ; he hati broke 
my covenant.” 

Deut. xxix. 10, 11, 12. © Ye ſtand thy 
day all of you before the Lord; you; cap 
tains of your tribes, your lute gags, that 


Lord thy God.“ 
Q. What warrant is there for the bap- 
tiſm of infants born of chriſtian parents! 
A. Becauſe the covenant, which bap 
tiſm is the admiſſian into, belongs to then. 
Q. How do you prove that the cove- 
napt belongs to the children of chrilin 
Patents | : 
A. From Acts i. 39. The Fran 
is unto you, and to your children. 
1 Cat. vil. 14 Nqw are your club 
dren holy,” = Chriſtians. ] 


Sect. XII. Of the Lord's Sypper. 


Q. Why was the ſacrament of de 
Lord's ſupper ardained ? 
A. For the coptinual remembrance of 
the facribce of the death of Cbrif. awd 
the benefits which we receive thereby. 
Why 9, facrament called de 
's r 
A. Becauſe it was appointed by 
Lord at ſupper, immediately before l 


| Q, Bar what end did our Lord fe- 
1 4 | 
A. As a means to keep up the rene 


brance of the ſacrifice of his death, and to 
convey and aſſure to us the benefits we re- 

Q. How does this appear to be the end 
of appointing this ſacrament ? 

A. From Luke xxii. 19. This is my 
body, which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance o me.” 

1 Cor. xi. 26. As often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do ſhew the 
Lord's death till he come.” 

Matt. xxvi. 28. This is my blood of 
the new teſtament, which is ſhed for many, 
for the remiſſion of fins.” 

Q. Why is Chriſt's death called a facri- 


ce! 
"i. Dram Ct vm.athedine Bs 


fn. 
. How do you prove that Chriſt was a 
ate for fin ? 

A, From Heb. ix. 26. He put away ſin 
by the ſacrifice of himſeM.” 

2 Cor. v. 21. He hath made him to 
ng ſin- offering] for us, who knew 


no 
„ to con- 
tinve 


A. It is for the continual remembrance 
of the death of Chriſt, till he come to judge 
the world. i 

Ho do you prove that the ſacra- 
nent of the Lord's ſupper is to continue 
=>; wah ſecond coming to judge the 
world ? 

A. From 1 Cor. xi. 26. As oft as ye 
ea: this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
hew the Lord's death till he come.” 

Q. What is the outward part, or ſign of 
de Lord's ſupper ? 

A. Bread and wine which the Lord hath 
commanded to be received. 

Q. What proof have you that the Lord 
3 bread and wine to be 


Car. xi. 
Jeſus, the Came ni 


» 244 25. © I 
that the Lord 
m which he was be- 
: and when he had gi- 
ren thanks, he brake it, and ſaid, Take 
eat; this is my body, which is broken 
for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
Aer the ſame manner alſo he took the 


cap, 
ty it bs the inward part, or thing 
A. The body and blood of Chriſt, which 
we verily and indeed taken, and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's Per. 

. How is the body 


MORAL AND. 


us; that we are true a 


blood of 3 
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Chriſt verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceaved ? 


A. All who rightly receive this ſacra- 
ment, do thereby nally partake of that 
great facrifice which Chriſt offered; and 
of all the benefits which he thereby me- 
rited for mankind, in order to the Pati 
fying and ſaving of their fouls, 

Ho is this proved from ſcripture ? 

A. From 1 Cor. x. 16. The cup of 
bleſing which we bleſs, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Chriſt ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Chnſt? 

Q. What are the benefits which we re- 
ceive A Au ** ” 

A. The ſtrengthening and refreſhing 
our ſouls by the body and blood of Chriſt, 
as our bodies are by the bread and wine, 

Q. How are our ſouls ſtrengthened and 
refreſhed by the body and blood of Chriſt? 

A. By being meet partakers of the ſa- 
cramental bread and wine, we are aff 
of Chriſt's favour and goodneſs towards 
living members 
of his body the church, and alfo heirs, 
through hope, of his everlaſting kingdom. 

Q. What is required of them who come 
to the Lord's ſupper ? | 

A. To examine themſelves, whether 
they repent them truly of their former 
ſins, ſtedfaſtiy purpoling to lead a new 
life, have a hyely faith in God's mercy 
through Chriſt, with a thankful remem- 
brance of his death, and be in charity with 
all men. 232 

Q. do you prove this examination 
ne ? | 
A. From 1 Cor, xi. 27, 28. Whoſo- 
ever ſhall eat this bread, and drink this 
cup of the Lord unworthily, ſhall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. But 
let a man examine hamſelf, and ſo let 
him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup. | 

Q. Why is neceſſary to the 
receiving of the 's ſupper ? 

A. Becauſe without re 
hope for no benefit from the death 
which we here remember. 

Q. How is it proved that we ought to 

? 


A. From 1 Cor. v. 8. Let us the 
leaven of malice and wickedneſs, but 
with the unteavened bread of fincerity and 
truth.” 

1 Cor. xi. 31. If we would judge 


Q, Why 


we 
Cite 


dar- 
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Q. Why is faith neceffary to the receiv< 
ing of the Lord's ſupper? _ Faq? 
A. Becauſe it is a ſacrament appointed 
for ſuch believers” as own their baptiſm, 
and are ripe in knowledge; and for that 
herein they have a near communion with 
Chriſt, and feed on him by faith. | 

Q. What proof have you for this duty? 

A. From 2 Cor. xiii. 5. © Examine your- 
ſelves, whether ye be in the faith.“ 

Heb. x, 22. Let us draw near with a 
true heart, in full aſſurance of faith,” | 

Q. Why is our thankfulneſs neceſſary to 
the receiving of the Lord's ſupper ? / 

A. Becauſe the Lord's ſupper is a facri- 
fice of thankſgiving to God 1 for our re- 
demption by Chriſt. | 
What proof have you for a thankful 
remembrance of Chriſt's death ? | 

A. From Rom. v. 8. God commend- 
eth his love towards us, in that whilſt we 
were yet ſinners Chriſt died for us.” 

1 Cor, vi. 20. Ye are bought with a 
price, therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your ſpirit, which are God's.“ 

Q. Why is the being in charity neceſ- 
ſary to the Lord's ſupper ? * 
A. Becauſe it is a feaſt of love, and a 
communion of Chriſtians one with another ? 
and ſignifies their conjunction in one ſpi- 
ritual _ * 0 
Q. What proof have you for this duty ? 

T From Mare. v. 23, 24. IF — 
— gift to the altar, and there re- 
membereſt that thy brother hath aught 
againſt thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; firſt be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.“ FI 
1 Cor. x. 17. * We being many, are one 
bread, and one body, for we are all par- 
takers of that one bread” “. 

Eph. v. 2. Walk in love, as Chriſt 
alſo hath loved us, and hath piven him- 
ſelf for us, an offering and a ſacrifice to 
G 5 

1 John iv. 11. If God fo loved 
ought alſo to love one another,” 


SECT. the laſt, On Con ion. 


Q. Is there any thing elſe required of 
thoſe who come to the Loja's 2 ? 


A. It is ordained by the church, that 
none ſhall be admitted to the holy com- 
munion until ſuch time as he is contum- 
© ed, or ready and defirous to be con- 
f farmed,” - E 007” 

Q. What do you mean by confirmatiog? 


7 


us, we 


L 
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A. I mean the ſolemm laying on 
hands of the biſhop, — 
prayer, upon ſuch as have been baptizk 
and are come to years of diſcretion. 

Q. Why do you call this confp⅛¾̃ñͤ l 

A. Becaufe by this ordinance I cookry 
thoſe vows and premiſes, which were m 
in my name when I was baptined 
| n and promuſes now 
confirmed by you ? 

A. I do in the preſence of God, and of 
the congrepation, renew the ſolemn p. 
miſe and vo that n made in my uam 
at my baptiſm; ratifying and contirming 
the ſame in my own perſon; and acknoy. 
ledging myſelf bound to believe and to & 
all thoſe thi s which my godfathers and 
godmothers then undertook for me 
i 1 reaſon for eil. 
ing this ordinance by the name of conkr. 
matzjon 4 n 11d la vs 

A. Yes; I call it confirmation; becauſe 
by the biſhop's laymg his hands on ny, 
and by the prayers of him and the congre- 

ation, I hope to be ſtrengthened with the 
Holy Ghoſt the Comforter, and defended 
with his heavenly grace, that I may cont; 
nue the Lord's for ever... 

Q. Why was this ordinance inſtituted} 

A. It was inſtituted in order to mah. 
us, who were baptized in our infancy, more 
ſenſible of the obligations we are under to 
— and do what was then promiled 

Or us. . . adn, 

Q. What are the benefits of thivinſtin- 
tion ? £10 n dh.! 

A. They who are duly confirmed hare 
the benefit of God's =_ procured 
them, by the prayers of the biſhop and the 
congregetion in their behalf; are dub n- 
ſtructed in the principles of the Chriſtin 
religion; and àre engaged to begin de- 
times both to conſfider- their duty, ani u 
apply themſelves to = — of it. 

Are all godfathers and 

obliged to ſee, that thoſe for whom they 
anſwer be firſt duly: inſtructed in the: prin- 
ciples of their religion, and then broupit 
to be confirmed by the biſhop? © 

A. Yes, certainly. As they have rece- 
ed a ſolemn charge to ſee that the infact 
be taught, ſo ſoon as be ſhall be able u. 
learn, what a ſolemn vow, ſe, and 
profeſſion he hath made by them; and t9 
take care that the child be brought to the 
biſhop to be conßrmed by him ; fo nouns 
can excuſe them from the obligations 
this duty, when they have power and op- 
CS . 99% 1 4 
portunity to do either. N Wiat 


Q wet is required of perſons to be 
ed ? p J by 


hat, when they are come to years 
—— they be taught to know and 
terizad what a folemn vow, promiſe, 
| woſefion they made by their godfa- 
ind pod mothers when they were bap- 
4: and that they be ready and deſirous, 
nei own names, to ratify and confirm 
e j2me. 


(. How often ought any Chriſtian to be 


+ F& 


. 


1 


d of 

med? f 
— 4, But once, As there is one baptiſm, 
ming here is required but one ſolemn ratifica- 
non. n or confirmation of it. | ' 
0 a0 bo they not then ſhow themſelves 
; and y ignorant, who go to the biſhop to be 
unte firmed every time he confirms ? 
eil. A, This proceeds from their not know- 
mir. » what confirmation is, which accord- 
| ly they call by the name of being bi. 
auſe, y'd, or — the biſhop's bleſſing. 
1 me, Q What foundation have you in ſcrip- 
nge. xe for the practice of confirmation? 
b the 4, The example of the Apoſtles. Acts 
rnded h. ix. 6. Who laid their hands 


thoſe that had been baptized, that they 
oht receive the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Heb. vi. 1, 2. The laying on of hands 
reckoned among thoſe principles of the 
ne of Chriſt, from whence his diſci- 
way go on unto Chriſtian perfection. 
Does the biſhop then give the Holy 
alt now, as the apoſtles did then, by 
r laying on of hands? 

A. We do not ſay that the apoſtles gave 


Fei k 


| have Holy Ghoſt; they laid on their hands, 
d for | God gave the Holy Spirit to thoſe on 
id the m they laid them. And fo we hope, 
ly ih it by the fervent prayers of the biſhop 
nite de church, they on whom he now lays 

be- tands ſhall alſo receive the Holy Ghoit, 


ey do but worthily prepare themſelves 


bald ſuch a hope? 
A. Chrilt has declared, that God will 
*the Holy Spirit to them that aſk him: 
Lit ſo, we have more reaſon to hope, 
the will give his Holy Spirit, when he 
deuneſtiy and ſolemnly aſked of him 
de paſiors of his church, whom he has 
parted not only to pray for; but to bleſs 
people. 8 e 14 £34 74 dees 
p 1 1 191 kat. at 5 
'þ 4 Prager to be ſaid by. a Child Mora 
ng aud Evening. 5 
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V 
li there any promiſe of God on which 


265 
God of all conſolation; I deſire to adore 
and praiſe thy neſs exprefied towards 
me, who am leis than the leaſt of all thy 
mereies ; for my creation, preſervation, and 
all the bleſſings of this h : but above all, 
I defire to pratſe- thy name for thy wonder- 
ful love in Chriſt Jeſus my Lord; for the 
means of grace which through him thou 
haſt p me in the poſſe ſſion of; and 
thoſe hopes of glory, which, by the cove- 
nant which thou waſt graciouſly pleaſed tu 
ſeal with me at my baptiſm, thou haſt con- 
firmed to me. O make me, I beſeech 
thee, duly ſenfible of the value of thy fa- 
vour, and accordingly to be defirous of itz 
and to this end, make me always mindful 
of that ſolemn vow which I made at my 
baptiſm; and give me grace to reſiſt the 
ſeveral temptauons of the devil, the world; 
and my own corrupt nature. Poſſeſs me 
with a hatred of al} my former breaches of 
this ſacred obligation, and to take care to 
wa'k more cautiouſly for the time to come. 
Purify my heart from all vain — — 
deſires. Keep my tongue from evil ſpeak - 
ing, lying, and flandering; and my body 
in temperance, — and chaſtity ; 
and, in every reſpect, let my converſation 
be as becometh the goſpel. Keep me by 
thy power, through faith, unto'falvation. ' 
Enlarge and bleſs thy holy catholic 
church with more abundant peace and 
purity : pardon the fins of the nation I 
live in, and make us a holy people; zealous 
of good works. Bleſs the king, and all 
that are put in authority under him. Bleſs 
the miniſters of thy holy word and ſacra- 
ments: bleſs all my relations and benefac- 
tors, and forgive all my enemies. 
Take me into thy protection this day 
(or night). It is thou only, Lord, that 
makeſt me to dwell in ſafety. But whe- 
ther I ſleep or wake, live or die, let me be 
found thine own, to thy eternal glory, and 
my everlaſting - ſalvation, h Jeſus 
Chriſt; in whoſe: bleſſed name and words 
I ſum up my imperfect prayers ; laying, 
Our Father,“ &c. 8 be it 


$174. PRAYERs for the Uſe of Sc HOOD. 


A Morning Prayer, to be uſed by the Maſters 
| or Miftreſſes, and Scholars. 

Praiſed be the Lord, from the riſiig vp 
of the ſun to gt a, down of the Tame, 
Thou art our „and we will praiſe 
thee : thou art our God, and we will thank 


) Lord my God, who art Lord of heaven thee 
and, the Father of mercies, and the 


Thon haſt made us after thine own 
- image; 


2 BOOK THE HAST. 


image; thou daily preſerveſt and provideſt 
Ce then — vey the e- el 


Sons blood of thy dear Son; thou 

given us thy holy word for our direction, 
and promiſed thy Holy Spirit for our aſ- 
ſiſtanca: thou haſt raiſed up to us friends 
and benefactors, who have taken care of 


Gyr education and inſtruction; thou haſt 


brought us together again this morning, 

10 band to learn that which may — 
e to us. 

For theſe and all thy favours, ſpiritual 

and temporal, our fouls do bleſs and mag- 


vify thy holy name, humbly beſeeching 


thee to 1 this our morning ſacrifice 
ef praiſe and thankſgiving, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord, 

And do thou, O Lord, who haſt ſafely 
brought us to the beginning of this day, 
defend us in the ſame by thy mighty pow- 
er; and grant that this day we fall into no 
kn, neither run into any kind of danger; 
bat that all our daings may be ordered by 
thy governance, to do always that which is 
righteous in thy ſight, through Jeſus Chriſt 
e 

articularliy we y die u 
our preſent — A 7 =D 


Lord, in all our doings, with thy moſt gra- 


cious favour, and further us with thy con- 
tinual help, that in theſe and all our works, 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we 
may glorify thy holy name, and finally by 
thy mercy obtain everlaſting life, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

We humbly — O Lord, the 
great imperſection and diſorder, both of 
our minds and of our lives; that we are 
unable to help ourſelves, and unworthy of 
thy aſſiſtance: but we beſecch thee, through 
the merits of eur bleſſed Redeemer, to par- 
don our offences, to enlighten aur under- 
landings, to ſtrengthen our memories, to 
manctiſy our hearts, and to guide our lives. 
Help us, we pray thee, to learn and to prac - 
tiſe thaſe things which are good, that we 
may become ſerious Chriſtians, and uſeful 
in the world; to the glory of thy great 
name, the ſatisfation of thoſe who have 
ſo kindly provided for our ſouls and bo- 
dies, our own preſent and future well 
being. Beftow thy bleffings, we beſeech 
thee, upon all our friends and benefactors ; 
Particularly thaſe who are concerned in the 


care of this ſchoal. P r thou the works 
of their hands: O Lord, proſper thou their 
handy-work. 


Theſe prayers, both for them and our- 
ſelves, we humbly offer up in the name of 
2 


» Our Father, &c. 


thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, our Redeemer 
1 —— 


$ 175, An Evening Prayer, 10 be 
2 or Miftrefes, and be. 5 
Accept, we belegch thee, O 
evening ſacrifice of praiſe and — 
* thy goodneſs and loving kn 
neſs to us; particularly for the bla 10 
this day, for thy gracious protection 
preſervation, for the opportunities we hy 
enjoyed for the inſtruction and improve 
ment of our minds, for all the comſoru 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Redeemer, 
We humbly acknowledge, O Lord, th | by 
we are altogether unworthy of the leak | 
all thy favours, that we continually | dect 


ſhort of our ducy, and have too oſten i! to 
grefled thy holy laws. ly | 
Forgive, molt merciful Father, we hy | 
bly pray thee, all the errors and tranjre hy 
ſions which thou haſt beheld in us the N 


— and help us to expreſs our unfeigne 
orrow for what has — amils, by 
care to amend it. 

What we know not, do thou teach 
inſtruct us in all the particulars of our 
ty, both towards thee, and towards me 
and give us grace always todo thoſe th 
which are good and well pleaſing in 
ſight, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

Whatſoever good inſtrucions have be 
here given us this day, grant that th 
may be carefully remembered, and d. 
followed ; and whatſoever oy" : 
thou haſt put into any of our | 
that by the aſſiſtance of thy grace they ent ti 
be brought to effect, that thy 1 
may have the honour, and we, with l 
who are afliſtant to us in this work of 
inſtruction, may have comfort at the 6 
of account, through our Lord and S 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


Lighten our darkneſs, we beſeech t m 
O Lord, and by thy great mercy der Biel: 


us from all perils and dangers ft 
night; continue to us the bling 
we enjoy, and help us to teſtify our d 
fulnelo for them, by a due uſe and 
ment of them. * 
Bleſs all thoſe in authority inchud 
Rate, together with all our friende m 
ne factors, particularly thoſe who are® 
cerned in « care of this ſchool, for a 
we are bound in ial manner to f. 
Bleſs this and all other ſehogls for lf 
and truly Chriſtian education. An 


MORAL AND 


all gious endeavours for the 
i poſer of dy goſpel, and promoting 


jo knowledge in the 
Theſe prayers and aiſes we humbly 
xr vp to thy divine Joly. | the 
aan of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our 
; in whoſe holy name and words we 
i up all our deſires. Our Father,' &c, 
176, 4 Merning Prayer to be uſed daily by 
every Child at hame. 
Clary be to thee, O Lord, who haſt pre- 
| * from the perils of the night paſt, 
0 lat refreſhed me with ficep, 
:4 me up again to praiſe thy holy 


= 
| aumbly worſhip thee, O God my hea- 
F Faber, through Jeſus Chriſt my 
kemer; and I _ vote my · 
if to thee, defiring to ſerve thee 
ly this, and all the da gow? 1 L 
| was made thy child, and the diſciple 
wy don Jeſus, by ba tiſm, and then 
xcived the promiſe of — — 
gol Spirit throug y cleanſe me 
wall the corruption of my nature. 
Help me to remember thee, my Crea- 
in the days of my _ 
Preſerve me from thoſe e and fol- 
to which the fraiky of my age does 
u expole me, and keep me innocent 
m every great offene. 
Deliver me from the vanity of mine 
a heart, and from the temptations of 
| company. , 
lacline my heart to all thatis good; that 
nay be modeſt and humble, true and juſt, 
pperate and diligent, reſpectful and obe- 
ent to my ſuperiors; that I may fear and 
x thee above all, and that I may love 
5 neighbour as myſelf, and do to every 
a5 | would they ſhould do unto rae. 
Let thy good providence defend me 
p day from all evil; let the grace 
Hay Spirit continually prevent and 
| me, 


Bleſs me, I thee, in my learning; 
| help me 255 to — in 
—— — 9 i 
umbly thy bleſſin 
t ſpiritual — yr 
ns and friends (partic my * fa- 
7 and mother, my brothers and fiſters) 
every ane in this houſe. Grant to 
m whatſoever may be good for them 
dis life, and guide them to life ever- 


and life and 


of - 


Here let every child mention hig or her particular relations, 
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beſtowed upon me all Qin 
ineſs. 
I hum 


Make me, O Lord, throughly ſenſible of 
the great weakneſs and —_— of my 
nature, and the many errors my life. 

Aſſiſt me, I pray thee, in making it my 
conſtant endeavour to reſiſt and conquer 
every evil inclination within me, and every 
temptation from without. 

elp me daily to increaſe in the know- 
ledge and love of thee, my God, and of 
my Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 

Shew me the way in which I ſhould 
walk, whilſt I am young : and grant that 
I may never d from it. 


Bleſs to me, y, wha I in- 
ſtructions have given me tiijs day; 
help me carefully to remember them, and 


duly to improve them, that I may be ever 
growing in knowledge, and withew, and 


| $. 

I humbly beg thy bleſſing alſo all 
our ſpiritual paſtors and maſters; all my 
relations and friends (particula 
father and mother, my brothers 
and every one inthis houſe. Let it 
thee to guide us all in this life preſent, and 
to conduct us to thy heavenly | 


kin 
I humbly commit my ſoul 7 — 
eſl 


thy care this night, thy 
ection 2 us 

ide 
e s I concl my pra 

Our Father, &c. N * Pr 


$ 178. A fort Proyer for Children, euban 
they firſt come into their Seats at Church. 
— 22 bo houſe; __ 
» l m ſervipes; 
thy Holy Spirit help my infirmiticy, diſpo- 
fing my heart to ſeriouſneſs, attention, and 


- Jevotion, 


devotion, to the honour of thy holy name, 
and the benefit of my foul, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Saviour. Amen. . 
Before they leave their Seats, thus ; 
Bleſſed be thy — O Lord, for — 

opportunity of attending thee in thy houſe 
hy ſervice. | In 

Make me, I pray thee, a doer of thy 
word, not a hearer only. Accept both us 
and our ſervices, through our only Medi- 
ator Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. | 


A Grace before Meat. 


Sanctify, O Lord, we beſeech thee, 
theſe thy creatures to our uſe, and 
us to thy ſervice, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 


A Grace after Meat. 


Bleſſed and praiſed be thy holy name, 
O Lord, for theſe and all chy other bleſ- 
ſings beſtowed upon us, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord, Amen. 


$ 179. Of the Scriptures, as the Rule of 
257 


ife. 


As you advance in years and underſtand- 
ng, I hope you will be able to examine for 
ourſelf the evidences of the Chriſtian re- 
Gixion ; and that you will be convinced, on 
rational grounds, of its divine authority. 
At preſent, ſuch enquiries would demand 
more ſtudy, and greater powers of reaſon- 
ing, than your age admits of. It is your 
art, therefore, till you are capable of un- 
erſtanding the proofs, to believe your pa- 
rents and teachers, that the holy Scriptures 
are writings inſpired by God, containing a 
true hiſtory of facts, in which we are deeply 
concerned—a true recital of the laws given 
by God to Moſes, and of the precepts of 
our bleſſed Lord” and Saviour, delivered 
from his own mouth to his diſciples, and 
repeated and enlarged upon in the edifying 
epiſtles of his apoſtles—who were men 
ofen from amongſt thoſe who had the 
advantage of converſing with our Lord, to 
bear witneſs of his miracles and reſurrec- 
tion—and who, after his aſcenſion, were 
aſſiſted and inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. 
This facred volume muſt be the rule of 
your life. In it you will find all truths ne- 
ceflary to be believed ; and plain and eaſy 
directions for the practice of every duty. 
'Your Bible, then, muſt be your chief ſtudy 
and delight : but, as it contains many va- 
rious kinds of writing—ſome parts obſcure 


and difficult of interpretation, others plain 
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and intelligible to the meaneſt car 
I. would Hiefly recommend to your h 
quent peruſal ſuch parts of the fi 
writings as are moſt ada to your + 
derſtanding, and moſt — 
inſtruction. Our Saviour's cepts w 
ſpoken to the common amongf t 
Jews; and were therefore given in a m 
ner eaſy to be underſtood, and equi 
ſtriking and inſtructive to the! | 
unlearned : for the moſt ignorant my 
comprehend them, whilſt the wiſe# uu 
be charmed and awed by the beautiful 
majeſtic fimplicity with which they 
expreſſed. Of the ſame king are the 7 
Commandments, delivered by God u 
ſes; which, as they were deſigned for w 
verſal laws, are worded in the moſt cond 
and ſimple manner, yet with a mae 
which commants our utmoſt reverence. 

I think you will receive great pleaſm 
as well as improvement, from the kiftori 
books of the Old Teftament=provide 


read them as an hiſtory; in a regular cout 
and keep the thread of it in your mind mc! 
you go on. I know of none, true or evel 
tious, that is equally wonderful, interefi 1 
and affecting or that is told in ſo ! 
and ſimple a manner as this, which is brit 
all hiſtories, the moſt authentic. ny 
I ſhall give you ſome brief direckt Ac 
concerning the method and courſe deu 
you to purſue, in reading the Holy Ser 1 
tures, May you be enabled to make en 
beſt uſe of this moſt precious giſt of G fo 
— this ſacred treafure of | ny 
May you read the Bible, not as'a ot 
as the dull employment of that day only, — 
which you are forbidden more lively eu 
tainments—but with a fincere and arde ſou 
deſire of inſtruction : with that love and« Da; 
light in God's word, which the holy i 4 
miſt ſo pathetically felt and deſcribed, u ha 
which is the natural conſequence of ln — 
God and virtue! Thoogh I ſpeak dn 
the Bible in general, I would not be as 
derſtood to mean, that every part of then K 
lume is equally intereſting. 1 have ara Th 
ſaid that it confiſts of various matter: hat 
various kinds of books, which mut | L 
— > with 2 is and _ he 
e having ſome notion” ot u 
you are a each book, b. 
poſſibly help you to underftand them & 
will heighten your reliſh" of them. | <2 
treat you. as if you were yew 2 
the whole; for ſo I wiſh you to c E 
yourſelf ; becauſe the time and mari on 
which children uſually read the Bib, A - 


l calculated to make them really ac- 
ined with it; and too many , 
do have read it thus, without underſtand- 
© it, in their youth, ſatisfy themſelves 
u they know enough of it, and never af- 
wards ſtudy it with attention, when they 
ame to 2 maturer age. N 
[f the feelings of your heart, whilſt you 
«id, correſpond with thoſe of mine, hilſt 
lente, I hall not be without the advan- 
ge of your rtial affection, to give 
gent to my advice; for, believe me, my 
it and eyes overflow with tenderneſs, 
hen 1 tell you how warm and eargeſt my 
ers are for your happineſs here and 
reafter. . Chapons. 
& 180. Of Gengſt. 

| 2ow proceed to give you ſome ſhort 
ſeerches of the ns in the dif- 
ferent books of the Bible, and of the courle 
u lich they ought to be read. 

The firſt book, Geneſis, contains the 
nel grand, and, to us, the moſt intereſting 
events, that ever happened in the uniyerſe: 
The creation of the world, and of. man : 
The deplorable fall of man, from his, 
irt ſtate of excellence and bliſs, * 


likreſſed condition in which we ſee. all 
deſcendants continue: — The ſentence of 
death pronounced on Adam, and on all his 
rce—with the reviving promiſe of that, 
deliverance which bas ſince been wrought 
for us by our bleſſed Savibar — The ac-; 
count of the carly flate of the world 
Of the univerſal deluge :==The diviſion of 
mankind into different nations and lan- 
I ſtory of de the 
founder e Jew ople ; whole 

haken faith a A iv —. under = 
rerelt trial human nature could ſ ob- 
tuned ſuch favour in the ſight of, God, 
tat he vouchſafed to ſtyle him his friend, 
ad promiſed to make ↄf his poſterity a 
great nation, and that in his FA. 
5, in one of his deſcendants— all the 
kingdoms of the earth ſhould be bleſſed., 
This, you will eaſily ſee, refers to the Meſ- 
kah, who was to be the bleſſing and deli-, 
derance of all nations.—It is amazing that, 
be Jews, poſſeſſing this prophecy, among 
uany others, ſhould have been f blinded, 
iy prejudice, as to have expected, from 
tus great perſonage, only a temporal deli- 
cance of their own nation from the ſub- 
Kun to which they were reduced under 
tz Romans: It i; e ually amazing, that 
one Curiſtians m. 10. even now, con fine 
bleſſed effects of iis appearance upon 
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earth, to this or that particular ſect or pro- 
ſeſſion, when be is fo clearly and em- 
phatically deſcribed as the Saviour of che 
whole world. — The ſtory of Abraham's 
proceeding to ſacrifice his only ſon, at the 
command of God, is affecting in the 
higheſt degree; and ſets forth a pattern ot 
unhmited reſignation, that every one ought 
to imitate, in thoſe trials of obedience under 
temptation, or of acquieſcence under afflict- 
ing diſpenſations, which fall to their Dt. 
os this we may be aſſured, that our trials 
will be always proportioned to the powers 
afforded us: if we have not Abribam's 
ſtrength of mind, neither ſhall we be called 
upon to lift the bloody knife againſt che 
boſom of an only chlid; but if the l 
mighty arm ſhould be lifted u 
bim, we muſt be ready to reſign him, and 
all we hold dear, to the divine will. 
This action of Abraham has been cenſured 
by ſome, who do not attend to the diftinc- 
tion between obedience to à ſpecial. com- 
mand, and the deteſtably eruel ſacrifices 
of the Heathens, who ſometimes volunta- 
rily, and without any divine injunctions, of- 
leted up thar own children, under the no- 
tion of appeaſing the anger of their 
An abſolute command from God himfelf— 
as in the caſe of Abraham — entirely alters 
the moral vature of the action ; ſince he, 
and he pnly, has a perfect right over the 
lives of his creatures, and may appoint 
whom he will, either angel or man, to be 
his inſtrument of deſtruction. That it was 
really-the voice of God Which pronounced 
the command, and not a deluſion, might 
he made certain; to Abraham's mind, 0 
means we do not comprehend, but which- 
we know to be within the power of him 
who made our ſouls as: well as bodies;'\and- 
who. can controul and dite every . 
of the h mind a and we may be al- 
ſured, that if he was pleaſed to reveal him 
ſelf ſo miraculouſly, he would not leave a: 
poſſibility of, douhting whether it was k real 
or an imaginary revelation, Thu the ſa- 
crifice of Abraham appears to be clear of 
all. ſuperſtition: and remains the nobleſt! 
„ religious faith and ſubmiſſion, 
at Was ever given by a mere man we 
cannot wonder that the bleſſiags beſtowed 
on him for it ſhould have been extended 


to his —＋ ity.— This book proceeds with 

toe, hiſtory of Iſaac, which ———— 
intereſting to us, from the touching. ſcene: 
I have, mentzoned—and Kill mare fo; ãf . 
conlider him as the type of dur Saviour. 
It recounts his — — 


hiſtory of his two ſons, Ja- 
; the father of the twelve tribes, and 
Eſau, the father of the Edomites, or Idu- 
means==the exquiſitely affecting ſtory of 
Joſeph and his brethren—and of his tranſ- 


8 181. Of Exodus. 7 

In Exodus, read of a feries of won- 
ders, wrought by the Almighty, to reſcue 
the oppreſſed Ifraclites from the cruel ty- 
of the Egyptians, who, having firſt 
rec them as gueſts, by degrees re- 
duced them to x ſtate of ſlavery. By the 
moſt pecuſiar mercies and exertions in their 
favour, God prepared his choſen people to 
receive, with reverent and obedient hearts, 
the ſolemm reſtitution of thoſe primitive 
laws, which probably he had revealed to 
Adam and us immediate deſcendants, or 
which, at leaſt, he had made known by the 
dictates of conſcience ; but which time, 
and the degeneracy of mankind, had much 
obſcured. This important revelation was 
made to them in the Wilderneſs of Sinak; 
there, aſſem bled before the burning moun- 
tain, furrounded © with blackneſs, and dark- 
neſs, and tempeſt,” they heard the awful 
voice of pronounce the eternal law, 
—— it on their hearts with eircum- 
Hanees o „ but without thoſe eneou- 
ragements, and thoſe excellent promiſes, 
which were afterwards offered to mankind 


of morality reſtored to the Jews, and 
through them tranſtitted to other nations; 
ad by that means 2 | feftraint was 
oppoſed to the torrem of vice and cy. 
which began to prevail over the wi 
To thofe moral precepts, whielt are of 
—— and univerſal obli were 
uperadded, by — —— 7 — 
many iar inftitutions, wife 
td 4 end either, to fix the me- 
mory of thoſe paſt deliverances, which 
were figurative of a future and far greater 
ſalvation=<to place inviolable barriers be- 
tween the Jews and the idotatrous nations, 
by whom they were ſurrounded—or, to 
be the civil law by which the community 


was to be 8 
e 


moſt arduous enterprises; 


BOOK THE FIKST. 


by Jeſus Chriſt. Thus were the great laws i 


welfare of his counttymbn. Bla 4 
hour of death, this — tenet 
prevailed : his laſt moments wete ey. 
ed in fervent prayers for thelf | 
and in rapturous ratitade for the fn 
vouchſafed him of a Saviour, fir grins 
than himſelf, whom God would one 4 
raiſe up to his people. 
Thus did Moſes; by the excellency G 
his faith, obtain a glorious pi#-tmincgs 
among the ſaints md | 16 hearty; 
while, on earth, he w Ever rived 
as the firſt of thoſe bene factors to mn 
whoſe labours for the public goed has 
endeared their memory to all ages. IN 
$ 182. Of Leviticus, Numbers, and Da- 


* 

The next book is Leviticus, Which tm, 
tains htthe beſides the laws for the pecy- 
liar ritual obfervance of the Jews, and 
22 7 „ 
you may paſs n over entirely And, for 
the ſame reaſon; you may omit the if 


ö 


, or * 
before obſerved, th 
Moſaie law were | & 
pmniſhments : | 
are eternal; 1 i 4: 
kmitely more , were 
reſerved to mankink Wy 
—and were reveal Mefſfrah, m An 
the fulleſt and cleareſt , Moſes, Wii: 
in this book, directs the m wht WW 
the Iſraelites were to deal feren 


nations, whom were ap to pg. 

niſh for their . and Kol, . 
whoſe land they were to poſſeſs, whe oy 
had driven out the old inhabitants. f 
gives them excellent laws, 1 
book | 
death. 


. of the Iſraelites over the ſeven na- 
| and their eſtabliſhment in the pro- 
i and. Their treatment of theſe con- 
"1 nations muſt appear to you very 
and unjuſt, if you confider it as their 
i, unauthorized by a poſitive com- 
but they had the moſt abſolute in · 
Wone, not to ſpare theſe corrupt peo- 
d make no covenant with them, 
ew mercy to them, but utterly to 
wv hem: — and the reaſon is given, 
let they ſhould turn away the frae- 

from blowing the Lord, that they 
t ſerve other gods.“ The children 
Iſrael! are to be conſidered as inſtru- 
ts, in the hand of the Lord, to puniſh 
e, whoſe idolatry and wickedneſs had 
xrredly brought deſtruQion on them: 
; cxrxmple, therefore, cannot be pleaded 
behalf of eruelty, or bring any imputa- 
0n the ckaracter of the Jews. With re- 
110 other cities, which did not belong to 
e even nations, they were directed to 
with them according to the common 
of arms at that time. If the city ſub- 
ted, it became tributary, and the people 
re ſpared; if it reſiſted, the men were 
he lain, but the women and children 
|. Yet, though the crime of cruelty 
wt be jaifly laid to their charge on this 
afon, you will obſerve, in the courſe 
tier hiſtory, many things recorded of 
n, very different from what you would 
jeſt from the choſen people of God, if 
uppoſed them ſeletted on account of 
7 own merit: their national character 
by no means amiable; and we are re- 


their ſuperior righteouſneſs" for 
y were a ſtiſſ- necked people, and 

che Lord with their rebellions from 
ty they left Egypt.” —* Yow have 


rebellious a the Lord,” - ſays 
ſes, © from the day that I knew you. 
And he vehemently exhorts them, not 
fatter themſelves that their ſucceſs was, 


ay degree, owing to their on merits. 
7 were appointed to be the ſcourge of 
nations, whoſe crimes rendered them 
odjeQts of divine chaſtiſement. For the 
of nghteous Abraham, their founder, 
perhaps for many other wiſe reaſons, 
Morered to us, they were. ſelected 
d 2 world over- run with id to 
: earth the worſhip: of 
me only God, and to be honoured with 
urth of the Meffiah amongſt them. 
dis end they were precluded, by di- 
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other 


5 184. Of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. | 

The book of Judges, in which you wi 
find the affecting ſtories of Sampſon and 
—— carries on the hiſtory the 

th of Joſhua, about two hundred and 
fifty years; but the facts are not told in 
the times in which they 2 — which 
makes ſome confuſion ; it will bs no- 
ceſſary to conſult the inal dates and 
notes, as well as the index, in order to get 
any clear idea of the ſucceſſion of every 
SS. 
e hi 

er 
thoſe of Kings: nothing can be mors in- 
tereſting and entertaining than the 
of Saul, David, and : but, 
the death of Solomon, when ten tribes re- 
volted from his fon Rehoboam, and be- 
came a feparate kingdom, you wilt find 
ſome difficulty in underitanding diftia@hy 
the hiſtories of the two kingdoms of Iſraal 
and Judah, which are blended together; 
and by the likeneſs of the names, and 
other particulars, will be apt to confaund 
your mind, without great attention ww the 
different threads thus carried on 2 
the index here will be of great uſe to yo. 
The ſecond bock of Kings concludes wide 
the Bahyloniſh ity, $88 years b. 
fore Chriſt till which time the kingdom 
of Judah had defcended uni 
in the line of David. | 


F 185. ee 


The firſt book of Chronicles begins 
wich a genealogy from Adam, throu 
the tribes of Iſtael and Judah z and the - 
which: is con 


* 
The 


ſecon 


q 
4 
f 
1 
1 


— — — — - _ 


___ 


about twel 


| You mult'purſee the hifory in the book 
of Ezra which gives an account of the re- 
turn of ſome © 
Cyrus, and of the rebuilding the Lord's 


carries on the hiſtory for 
ve years, when he himſelf was 
governor of Jeruſalem, with authority to 
rebuild the walls, &c. 4 

- The ſtory of Eſther is prior in time to 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah ; as you will 
ſee by the marginal dates ; however, as it 
happened during 'the ſeventy years capti- 
vity, and is. a kind of epiſode, it may be 
read in its own place. _ _ 

This is the laſt of the canonical books that 
is properly hiſtorical ; and I would. there- 
fore adyiſe, that you paſs over what follows, 
till you have continued the hiſtory through 
the apocryphal books Urs. Chapone. 


$ 186. Of Job. 


The Rory of Job is probably very an- 
cient, though that is a point upon which 
learned men have differed: It is dated, 
however, 15 20 years before Chriſt: I be- 
lieve it is uncertain by whom it was writ- 
ten: many E of it are obſcure; but it is 
well worth udying, for the extreme beauty 
of the poetry, and for the noble and ſub- 
lime devotion it contains. The ſubject of 
the diſpute between Job and his pretended 
friends ſeems to be, whether the Provi- 
dence of es the rewards and 
Puniſhments of this life in exact proportion 
to the merit or demerit of each Indleidual. 
= antagoviſts ſuppoſe, that it does; and 

erefore infer, from Job's uncommon ca- 
lamities, that, notwithſtanding his appa- 
rent righteoufueſs, he was in reality a 


grievous ſinner. They aggrayate his ſup- 


ed guilt, by the imputation of hypocri- 


y, and call upon him to confeſs it, and to 
the juſtice of his puniſhment. 


acknowledge 
Job aſſerts his own innocence and virtue in 
the moſt pathetic. manner, yet does not 


ume to accuſe the Supreme Being of 


injuſtice, Elibwtatempts to arbitrate the 
matter, b ging the impoſibilicy- that 
ſo. frail: orant a creature as man 
ſoiled comprehend the ways of the Al- 

ty; 


had drawn from the ſufferings of Job. He 


alſo blames fan; hawks — — 
vitting-bynſelf of all iniquity, ſince the 
beſt of 225 not pure in desen of. 


—"— 
CEE E EE 
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the Jews on the edict of i 


and therefore condemns the un- 
juſt and cruel inference the three friends 


wiſdom; and of the comparative jy 
neſs and 1 of man. Tha 

is the only concluſion of the arg 
which could be drawn at a time 


Next follow the Pſalms, with which 
cannot be too converſant. If | 
any taſte, either for poetry or dera 
they will be your delight, and will 
you a continual feaſt. ' The bible tan 
tion is far better than that uſed in the c 
mon- prayer book, and will i 
the ſenſe, when 


and get them by heart: or, at lea, mii 
— maſter of the ſentiments cont 

in them. Dr. Delany's Life of David 
ſhew you the oecaſions on which ſeverd 
them were compoſed, which add mack 


life, you will gremiy; akonce 


Far 


ſure in them. Never did the 

true piety breathe more ſtrongly 

theſe divine — . which, being 
n of poetry, makes them s 


: 


to a rich-vei ; 
captivating to my heart and im 
than any thing I ever read. 
confider how great diſadvantages 1 
em muſt ſuſtain from being rendered 
rally into proſe, and then 


beautiful theſe muſt be in the © 

May you be enabled, by reading . 
frequently, to transfuſe; ins you 
breaſt that holy flame-which ine 
writer l—t0 delight in e. Lord, 

his laws, like the Pie min 
him always, and tot 
his courts better th 


al 
hay 


ng to 
* anguiſh, as it 4s 3 
df without being moved | Not 
be pleaſures. of the moſt rous ſin- 
n would: counterbalance the hundredth 
n of thoſe ſenſations deſcribed in his pe- 
Anil Pſalms and which muſt be the 
«tion of every man, who has fallen from 
;gious ſtaze into ſuch. crimes, when 
** recovers a ſenſe of religion and 
and is t to a real hatred of 
However available ſuch repentance 
be to the ſafety and happineſs of the 
| after death, it is a ſtate of ſuch ex- 
fre ſuffering here, that one cannot 
ph ſurprized at the folly of thoſe, 
bo iadulge fin, with the hope of living to 
ike their peace with God by repentance. 
py are they who preſerve their inno- 
xc: unſullie 1 reat or wilful 
nes, and who have only the common 
logs of humanity to repent of; theſe 
ſuficiently mortifying to a heart deepl 
men with the love of. virtue, and wi 
&fre of perfetion. — There are many 
rj inking prophecies of the Meſſiah in 
je divine longs, particularly in Pſalm 
ſuch may . 
almoſt throughout the Old Teſta- 
t, To bear teſtimony to him, is the 
at and ultimate end for which the ſpirit 
prophecy was beſtowed on the ſacred 
but this will appear more plainly 


rei 


Lond 
— 
— 


you, when you enter on the ſtudy of 
verd phecy, which you are now much too 
mack ag to undertake, Mrs. Chapone. 
Dar . Of the Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, Solo- 
ur ' Song, the Prophecies, and Apocry- 
* than - 0 1 
8 de Proverbs and Eccleſiuſtes are rich 
em o of wiſdom, from which I wiſh you 


pt ſuch maxims as may be of infinite 
oth to your temporal and eternal in- 
. But detached ſentences are a kind 
nung not proper to be continued long 
une; a few of them, well choſen 

mad, will do you much more ſervice, 
w read half a . toge- 
ln this reſpect, they are direQly op- 
v de hiſtorical books, which, if not 
\Þ continuation, can hardly be under- 
or retainet] to any 


Ez 


for 
— 
2 
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* 
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you read it, therefore, it ilk be rather as 
matter of curioſity than of edjfication; = 

Next "follow the Prophecies ; © which 


though highly deſerving the greateſt at- 
all — — ſtudy, I dun Spad detter 
omit for ſome years, and then read them 


with a good expoſition, as they are much 
wo difficult for you to underſtand without 
aſſiſtance: Dr. Newton on the prophecies 
will help you much, whenever you under - 
take this ftudy — which you ſhould by all 
means do, when your underſtanding is 
ripe enough; becauſe one of the main 
proofs of our religion reſts on the teſtimony 
of the prophecies ; and they ate very fre- 
ently quoted, and referred to, in the New 
eſtament; beſides, the ſublimity of the 
language and ſentiments, through all the 
diſadvantages of antiquity and tranſlation, 
muſt, in very many paſlages, ſtrike every 
— of taſte; 24 — Co moral 
and religious precepts found in thetn muſt 
be uſeful to al. 4 
Though I have ſpoken of theſe books in 
the order in which they ſtand, I repeat, 
that they are not to be read in that order 
— but that the thread of the hiſtory ts 
to be purſued, from Nehemiah to the firſt 
book of the Maccabees, in the A pha; 
taking care to obſerve the chronology re- 
arly, by referring to the index, which 
upplies the deficiencies of this hiſtory fro 
Joſephus's Antiquities of the Jews, Th 
firſt of Maccabees carries on the ſtory till 
within 195 years of our Lord's circumci- 
fion : the ſecond book is the ſame narra- 
tive, written by a different hand, and does 
not bring the hiſtory ſo forward as the 
firſt; ſo that it may be entirely omitted, 
unleſs you have the eurioſity to read ſome 


s, under the tortures inflicted by their 

hen conquerors, with a .few other 
—_— not mentioned in the firſt book. 

ou maſt then connect the hiſtory by the 
help of the index, which 'will give you 
brief heads of the changes that happened 
in the ſtate of the Jews, from this time till 
the birth of the Meffiah. n 

The other books of the Apocrypha, 

though not admitted as of ſaquad* autho- 
rity, have many things well - 
attention; particularly the admirable he 


fem, wn of the heroic conſtancy of the 
ew 


called Ecclefiafticus, and the book of 
Wiſdom. But, in the courſe of readi 
which I adviſe, theſe muſt be admitted 
after you have gone through the Goſpels - 
ies and Acts, that you may not Joſe the hiſ- 
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$ 189. Of the New Tyftament, which is 
conſtantly to be referred to, as the Rule 
and Direction of our moral Condutt. 


We come now to that part of ſcripture, 
which is the moſt important of all, and 
which you muſt make your conſtant ſtudy, 
not only till you are thoroughly acquainted 
with it, but all your life long ; becauſe, 
how often ſoever repeated, it is impoſſible 
to read the life and death of our bleſſed 
Saviour, without renewing and increaſing 
in our hearts that love and reverence, and 
gratitude towards him, which 1s ſo juſtly 

ue for all he did and ſuffered for us! 
Every word that fell from his lips is more 
precious than all the treaſures of the earth; 
for his “ are the words of eternal life!“ 
They muſt therefore be laid up in your 
heart, and conſtantly referred to, on all 
occaſions, as the rule and direction of all 
your actions; particularly thoſe very com- 
rehenſive moral precepts he has * 
ouſly left with us, which can never fail to 
direct us aright, if fairly and honeſtly ap- 
lied: ſuch as, “ whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, even ſo do 
unto them.” — There is no occaſion, great 
or ſmall, on which you may not ſafely ap- 
Ply this rule for the direction of your con- 
duct: and, whilſt your heart honeſtly ad- 
heres to it, you can never be guilty of any 
fort of injuſtice or unkindneſs. The two 
great commandments, which contain the 
{ummary of our duty to God and man, are 
no leſs eaſily retained, and made a ſtandard 
by which to judge our own hearts“ To 
love the Lord our God, with all our hearts, 
with all our minds, with all our ſtrength ; 
and our neighbour (or 2 — as 
ourſelves.” Love worketh no ill to his 
'neighbour.” Therefore if you have true 
benevolence, you will never do any thing 
_ injurious to individuals, or to ſociety. 
Now, all crimes whatever are (in their 
remoter conſequences at leaſt, if not im- 
mediately and apparently) injurious to the 
"ſociety in which we live. It is impoſſible 
to love God without deſiring to pleaſe him, 
"and, as far as we are able, to reſemble 
him; therefore the love of God muſt lead 
to every virtue in the higheſt degree; and, 
we may be ſure, we do not truly love him, 
it we content ourlelyes with avoiding fla- 
grant ſins, and do not ſtrive, in g ear- 
reſt, to reach the greateſt degree of per- 
{ion we are capable of, Thus do theſe 
tem words direct us to the higheſt Chriſtian 
virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the 


Goſpel is to offer us eve Gregg 
and motive, that can ba br to ata 
that degree of perfection on which depen 
our eternal good. Mri. Cha 


$ 190. Of the Example jet by ow he 
and his Character. 


What an example is ſet before us in 
bleſſed Maſter ! How is his whole i 
from earlieſt youth, dedicated to the pur. 
ſuit of true wiſdom, and to the prafiiceef 
the moſt exalted virtue! When you ie 
him, at twelve years of age, in the tek 
amongſt the doors, hearing them, ul 
aſking them queſtions on the ſubject of x. 
ligion, and aſtoniſhing them all with ki 
underſtanding and anſwers—you will tn 
perhaps, —— “ Well might the Sa 6 
« God, even at thoſe years, be far wi 
* than the aged; but, can a mortal di 
« emulate ſuch heavehly wiſdom ? 
« fuch a pattern be propofed to my is 
tation? —Yes, certainly ;— remenbs 
that he has bequeathed to you his hal 
venly wiſdom; as far as concertis yourt 
yool. He has left you ſuch declara 
of his will, and of the conſequenca 
your actions, as you are, even now, 
able to underſtand, if you will but att 
to them. If, then, you will imitae 
real for knowledge, it you will delight 
gaining information and improveme 
you may even now become « wile 
alvation.” — Unmoved by the praiſe 
acquired amongſt theſe learned mer, 
ſee him meekly return to the ſubjecha 
a child, under thoſe who appeared u 
his parents, though he was in reality 
Lord: you ſee him return to lives 
them, to work for them, and to de tit 
and ſolace of their lives; till the 4 
came, when he was to enter on that f 
of public action, for which his! 
Father had ſent him from his on 
hand, to take upon him the form of 
carpenter's ſon, What a leſſon of 
lity is this, and of obedience to | 
— When, having received the glonos 
timony from heaven, of his being the 
Toved Son of the Moſt High, he eck 
his public miniſtry, what an exainfſt 
he give us, of the molt extenſive 200 
ſtant benevolence !—hoy are all N 
ſpent in doing good to che fouls and 
of men! — not the meaneſt ſinner f 
his notice :—to reclaim and fave de 
condeſcends to converſe familia! 
the moſt corrupt, 48 
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4. All his miracles are wrought to be- 
"+6: mankind ; not one to puniſh and afflict 
tem. Inſtead of uſing the almighty power, 
which accompanied him, to the pu 


as 


zcemics, he makes no other uſe of it than 
to heal and to ſave. | 
When you come to read of his ſuffer- 


ings and death, the ignominy and reproach, 


ſe the forrow of mind, and torment of body, 
dor which he ſubmitted to- hen you conſider 
ce'vf that it was all for our ſakes—* that by his 
a fer fripes we are healed —and by his death 


ve are raiſed from deſtruction to everlaſt- 
ug lifewhat can I ſay, that can add any 
wing to the ſenſations you muſt then feel? 
„ power of language can make the 
bene more touching than it appears in the 
plain and fimple narrations of the evan- 
gels. The heart that is unmoved by it, 
an be ſcarcely human ;—but the emotions 
of tenderneſs and compunction, which al- 
oſt every one feels in reading this ac- 
vant, will be of no avail, unleſs applied to 
de trae end——unleſs it inſpires you with a 
dere and warm affection towards your 
felled Lord - -ith a firm reſolution to obey 
us commands; — to be his faithful diſci- 
e and ever to renounce and abhor thoſe 
1, which brought mankind under divine 
ademnation, and from which we have 


gelen rn redeemed at ſo dear a rate. Re- 
overt em ber that the title of Chriſtian, or fol- 


per of Chriſt, implies a more than ordi- 
y degree of holineſs and goodneſs. As 


men,! ar motives to virtue are ſtronger than 
bien e chich are afforded to the reſt of man- 
ned oF"! our guilt will be proportionably 
eality f eater, if we depart from it. 

ve Uur Saviour appears to have had three 
de the} at purpoſes, in deſcending from his 
1 the , and dwelling amongſt men. The 
i that le do teach them true virtue, both by his 


kuple and precepts. The ſecond, to 
*e them the moſt forcible motives to the 
Kace of it, by „ bringing life and im- 
rality to light;?* by ſhewing them the 


to? many of a reſurrection and judgment, 
plono the abſolute neceflity of obedience to 
ing le C5 laws. The third, to ſacrifice him- 
he eff X for us, to obtain, by his death, the re- 
enn wn of our fins, upon our repentance 
five at d refurmation, and the power of be- 
ill N 3 on his fincere followers the incſti- 
als 20d « gut of immortal happineſs. 

inner b Mrs. Chapone. 


rpoſe of 
exalung himſelf, and — down his - 
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$ 191. 4 comparative View of the Bleſs 
fed and Curſed at the Laſt Day, and the 
Inference to be drawn from it. | 


What a tremendous ſcene of the laſt dax 
does the goſpel place before our eyes 
of that day, When you and every one of . 
us ſhall awake from the grave, and behold 
the Son of God, on his glorious tribunal, 
attended by millions of celeſtial beings, of 
whoſe ſuperior excellence we can now 
form no adequate idea— when, in pre- 
ſence of all mankind, of thoſe holy angels, 
and of the 1 himſelf, you muſt 
give an account of your paſt life, and hear 
your final doom, from which there can be 
no appeal, and which muſt determine your 
fate to all — then think — if for a 
moment you can bear the thought — what 
will be the deſolation, ſhame, and anguiſh, 
of thoſe wretched ſouls, who ſhall hear 
theſe dreadful words; © Depart from 
me, ze curſed, into everlaſting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. 
Oh -I cannot ſupport even the idea of 
your becoming one of thoſe undone, loſ 
creatures | — | truſt in God's mercy, that 

ou will make a better uſe of that know- 
ege of his will, which he has vouchſafed 
ou, and of thoſe amiable diſpofitions he 
as given you. Let us therefore turn from 
this Torrid. this inſupportable vie and 
rather endeavour to imagine, as far as is 
poſſible, what will be the ſenſations of your 
foul, if you ſhall hear our Heavenly Judge 
addreſs you in theſe tranſporting words 
« Come, thou bleſſed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you, from 
the foundation of the world.” Think, 
what it muſt be, to become an object of 
the eſteem and . only of all 
mankind aſſembled together — but of all 
the hoſt of heaven, of our bleſſed” Lord 

himſelf— nay, 'of his and our Almight 
Father: — to find your frail fleſh hanged, 
in a moment, into a glorious celeſtial body, 
endowed with beauty, health, and 
1 find your ſoul cleanſed from 
its faults and infirmties ; exalted to the 

pureſt and nobleſt affections; overflowin 

with divine love and rapturous gratitude 
to have your underſtanding enlightened 
and refined; your heart evlarged ard pu- 
rified; and every power and diſpoſition of 
mind and body adapted to the higheſt 
reliſh of virtue and happineſs! — Thus ac- 
compliſhed, to be admitted into the ſociety 
of amiable and happy beings, all united in 
T8 : 6. + he 
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the moſt perfect peace and friendſhip, all 
breathing nothing but love to God, and to 
each other ;——with them to dwell in ſcenes 
more delightful than the richeſt imagina- 
tion can paint—free from every pain and 
care, and from all poſſibility of 5 oth or 
ſatiety: — but, above all, to enjoy the more 
immediate preſence of God himſelf—to be 
able to comprehend and admire his adora- 
ble perfections in a high degree, though 
ſill far ſhort of their infinity—to be con- 
ſcious of his love and favour, and to re- 
joice in the light of his countenance !— 

ut here all imagination fails: -we can 
form no idea of that bliſs, which may be 
communicated to us by ſuch a near ap- 
proach to the Source of all beauty and all 

ood :>-we muſt content ourſelves with 

elieving, “ that it is what mortal eye hath 
not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
| tered into the heart of man to conceive.” 
The crown of all our joys will be, to know 
that we are ſecure of poſlefling them for 
erer what a tranſporting idea! 

Can you reflect on all theſe things, and 
not feel the moſt earneſt longings after im- 
mortality ?— Do not all other views and 
deſires ſeem mean and trifling, when com- 

red with this? — And does not your in- 
moſt heart reſolve, that this ſhall be the 
chief and conſtant object of its wiſhes and 
- purſuit, through the whole courſe of your 

fire If you are not inſenſible to that de- 
fire of happineſs which ſeems woven into 
our nature, you cannot ſurely be unmoved 
by the 2 of ſuch a tranſcendant de- 
gree of it; and that continued to all eter- 
nity— perhaps continually increaſing. You 
cannot but dread the forfeiture of ſuch an 
inheritance, as the moſt inſupportable evil ! 
Remember then—remember the con- 
ditions on which alone it can be obtained. 
God will not give to vice, to careleflneſs, 
or ſloth, the prize he has propoſed to vir- 
tue. You have every help that can ani- 
mate your endeavours :— You have writ- 

ten laws to direct you— the example of 
Chriſt and his diſciples to encourage you 
—the moſt awakening motives to engage 
you——and you have beſides, the comfort- 
able promile of conſtant aſſiſtance from the 
Holy Spirit, if you diligently and ſincerely 

ray for it —O ! let not all this mercy be 

ſt upon you— but give your attention to 
this your only important concern, and ac- 
cept, with profound gratitude, the ineſti- 
mable advantages that are thus affection · 
ately offered you. 


Though the four Goſpels are each of 
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them a narration of the life, ſayings, u 
death of Chriſt; yet as they are nt & 
actly alike, but ſome circumſtances ul 
ſayings, omitted in one, are recorded i 
another, you muſt make yourſelf perfetth 
maſter of them all. 

The Acts of the holy Apoſtles, endowed 
with the Holy Ghoſt, and authorized by 
their divine Maſter, come next in order y 
be 22 Lp be more interef. 
ing and edifying, the hiſtory of their 
— — zeal, and count 
with which they 7 wee the glad tiding 
of ſalvation ; and of the various exertion, 
of the wonderful powers conferred on then 
by the Holy Spirit, for the confirmatm of 
their miſſion, Mrs, Claus. 


$ 192. Character of St. Paul. 


The Character of St. Paul, and his nin. 
culous converſion, demand your particular 
attention: moſt of the apoſtles were me 
of low birth and education; but St. Pu 
was a Roman citizen; that is, he poſſeſed 
the privileges annexed to the freedom of 
the city of Rome, which was confiderel 
as a high diſtinction, in thoſe countres 
that had been conquered by the Romans 
He was educated amongſt the moſt lena 
ſe& of the Jews; and by one of their pm» 
cipal doctors. He was a man of eu 
ordinary eloquence, as appears not c 
in his writings, but in ſeveral ſpeeches i 
his own 3 pronounced before gv 
vernors and courts of juſtice, when it 
was called to account for the dottrines it 
taught.— He ſeems to have been of # 
uncommonly warm temper, and zealoul 
whatever religion he profeſſed : this 2 
before his converſion, ſhewed itſelf nt 
moſt unjuſtifiable actions, by furiouſly pe 
ſecuting the innocent Chriſtians : but, dle 
his actions were bad, we may be ſure 
intentions were good; otherwiſe we f 
not have ſeen a miracle em to 
vince him of his miſtake, and to bring 
into the right way. This example 8 
aſſure us of the m of God tower 
miſtaken conſciences, and ought to in 
us with the moſt enlarged chart 
good-will towards thoſe whoſe er 
principles miſlead their conduct: 1 
of reſentment and hatred a their fe 
ſons, we ought only to feel an ache 
of aſſiſti em to find the truth; F 
we know not. whether, if convinced ® rerfa 
might not prove, like St. Paul, wy 
ſels to promote the honour of God, 1 
true religion, It is not now BY 
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with into any of the 4 
— the — of Chriſtianity; — 
viſe it would be impoſſible wholly to paſs 
over that, which ariſes from this remark- 
able converſion, and which has been fo 
aimirably illuſtrated by a noble writer, 
whoſe tract on this ſubjeR is in every 
body's hands. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 193. Of the Epiſtle. 

Next follow the Epiſtles, which make a 
yery important part of the New 'Telta- 
ment; and you cannot be too much em- 
ployed in reading them. They contain the 
molt excellent precepts and admonitions ; 
and are of particular uſe in explainin 
more at large ſeveral doctrines of Chril- 
tanity, which we could not ſo fully com- 
prehend without them. There are, in- 
deed, in the Epiſtles of St. Paul, many 
paſſages hard to be underſtood: ſuch, in 
particular, are the firſt eleven chapters to 
the Romans ; the greater part of his Epiſtles 
to the Corinthians and Galatians ; and ſe- 
veral chapters of that to the Hebrews, 
Inſtead of perplexing yourſelf with theſe 
more obſcure paſſages of ſcripture, I would 
wiſh you to employ your attention chiefly 
on thoſe that are plain; and to judge of 
the doctrines taught in the other parts, by 
comparing them with what you find in 
theſe, It is through the negle& of this 
re, that many have been led to draw the 
molt abſurd doctrines from the holy ſcrip- 
tures Let me particularly recommend to 
your careful peruſal the x11. xiii. xiv. and 
xv, chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romans. 
la the xiv. chapter St. Paul has in view the 
literence between the Jewiſh and Gentile 
(or Heathen) converts, at that time: the 
former were diſpoſed to look with horror 
outhe latter, for their impiety in not pay- 
=g the ſame regard to the diſtinctions of 
Cys and meats that they did; and the lat» 
er, on the contrary, were inclined to look 
nich contempt on the former, for their 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition. Excellent is 
the advice which the Apoſtle gives to both 
karues: he exhorts the Jewiſh converts 
5 to judge, and the Gentiles not to de- 
due; remembering, that the kingdom of 
eaven is not meat and drink, but righte- 
vulneſs and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Cloſt, Endeavour to on yourſelf to 


advice; to acquire a temper of uni- 
Ferlal candour and benevolence ; and learn 
either to deſpiſe nor condemn any per- 
7 on account of their particular modes 
" th and worſtip; remembering al- 
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ways, that goodneſs is confined to no party 


— that there are wiſe and worthy men 
among all the ſets of Chriſtians and 
that, to his own maſter, every one muſt 
ſtand or fall. 

I will enter no farther into the ſeveral 
points diſcuſſed by St. Paul in his various 
epiltles—moſt of them too intricate for 
your underſtanding at preſent, and many 
of them beyond my abilities to ſtate clear- 
ly. 1 will only again recommend 'to you, 
to read thoſe ges frequently, which, 
with ſo much — and energy, excite 
you to the practice of the moſt exalted 
piety and benevolence. If the effuſions 
of a heart, warmed with the tendereſt af- 
fection for the whole human race—if pre- 
cept, warning, encouragement, example, 
urged by an eloquence which ſuch affec- 
tion only could inſpire, are capable of in- 
fluencing your mind—you cannot fail to 
find, in ſuch parts of his epiſtles as are 
adapted to your underſtanding, the ſtrongeſt 
perſuaſives to every virtue that can alot 
and improve your nature, Did. 


$ 194, The Epiſtle of St. James. 

The epiſtle of St. James is entirely 
practical, and exceedingly fine; you can- 
not ſtudy it too much. It ſeems particu- 
larly deſigned to guard Chriſtians againſt 
miſunderitanding ſome things in St. Paul's 
writings, which * been fatally pervert- 
ed to the encouragement of a dependance 
on faith alone, without good works. But 
the more rational commentators will tell 
you, that, by the works of the law, which 
the apoſtle aſſerts to be incapable of juſti- 
fying us, he means, not the works of moral 
righteouſneſs, but the ceremonial works of 
the Moſaic law; on which the Jews laid 
the greateſt ſtreſs, as neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, But St. James tells us, that, « if any 
man among us ſeem to be religious, and 
« bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
« his own heart, that man's religion: is 
« vain ;'—and that © pure religion, and 
« undefiled before God and the Father, 1s 
« this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widow in 
« their affliction, and to =Y himſelf an- 
« ſpotted from the world.“ Faith in Chriſt, 
if it produce not thele effects, he declareth 
is dead, or of no power. bid. 


$ 195. Epiſtles of St. Peter, and the firſt 
of St. Fohn. 

The Epiſtles of St. Peter are alſo full of 
the beſt inſtructions and admonitions, con- 
cerning the relative duties of life; amon gf 

#2 which. 
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which, are ſet forth the duties of women 
in general, and of wives in particular. 
Some part of his ſecond Epiſtle is prophe- 
tical ; warning the church of falſe teach- 
ers, and falſe doctrines, which ſhould un- 
dermine morality, and diſgrace the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity. 

The firſt of St. John is written in a 
highly figurative ſtyle, which makes it, in 
ſome parts, hard to be underſtood ; but 
the ſpirit of divine love, which it fo fer- 
vently expreſſes, renders it highly edify- 
ing and delightful.— That love of God 
and of man, which this beloved apoſtle ſo 
pathetically recommends, is in truth the 
eſſence of religion, as our Saviour himſelf 
informs us. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 196. Of the Revelations. 


The book of the Revelations contains a 
prophetical account of moſt of the great 
events relating to the Chriſtian church, 
which were to happen from the time of the 
writer, St. John, to the end of the world, 
Many learned men have taken a preat 
deal of pains to explain it ; and they have 
done this, in many inſtances, very ſucceſs - 
fully: but I think it is yet too ſoon for 
you to ſtudy this part of ſcripture; ſame 
years hence, perhaps, there may be yp ob- 
jection to your attempting it, and taking 
into your hands the beſt expoſitions, to 
aſſiſt you in reading ſuch of the moſt difi- 
cult parts of the New Teſtament, as you 
cannot now be ſuppoſed to — 22 
May Heaven direct you in ſtudying this 
ſacred volume, and render it the means of 
making you wiſe unto ſalvation— Ma 
ou love and reverence, as it deſerves, this 
leſſed and invaluable book, which con- 
tains the beſt rule of life, the cleareſt de- 
claration of the will and laws of the Deity, 


the reviving aſſurance of favour to true 


penitents, and the unſpeakably joyful tid- 

angs of eternal life and happineſs to. all 

the truly virtuous, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Saviour and Deliverer of the world ! 
Thid. 


8 197. PRAYERS, Ge. 


Before morning-prayer, read a chapter of 
the Goſpels, appointed by the Calen- 
dar ; before evening-prayer, a chapter 
of the Epiſtles: and meditate on thoſe 
chapters, or conſult ſome good expoſi- 
tion of thery, in the courſe of the day. 
Begin with theſe ſentences, kneeling ; and 
uſe ſuch of the prayers, more 'or fewer, 
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as may beſt ſuit your leiſure and diſps. 

ſition, varying them, in order to eic 

the more earneſt attention, 

I acknowledge my tranſ „ ad 
my fin is ever before me. — k 3, 

Hide thy face from my fins, nl blat 
out all my iniquities. Ver. . 

The ſacrifices of God are a broken (i 
rit; a broken and a contrite heart, O Go, 
thou wilt not deſpiſe. Ver. 17, 

Enter not into judgment with thy ſe. 
vant, O Lord: for in thy fight ſhall 0 
man living be juſtified.. P/al. cxlui. 2. 


1. Confeſſion. 

Almighty and moſt merciful Father; 
we have erred and ſtrayed from thy way; 
like loſt ſheep. We have followed tor 
much the devices and defires of our on | 
hearts. We have offended again thy 
holy laws. We have left undone thoſe 
things which we ought to have done; and 
we have done thoſe things which we ov 
not to have done; and there is nv h 
in us. But thou, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us, miſerable offenders. Spare thou 
them, O God, which confeſs their fault, 
Reſtore thou them that are penitent ; ac- 
cording to thy promiſes declared unto mans 
kind in Chrift Jeſu our Lord. And grant, 
O moſt merciful Father for his ſake, th 
we may hereafter live a 7 righteous, 
and ſober life, to the glory of thy holy 
name. Amen. FYN® | 


O Lord, we beſeech thee, merciſuly 
hear our prayers, and ſpare all thoſe who 
confeſs their fins unto thee; that the 
whoſe conſciences by fin are accoſed, by 
thy merciful pardon may be abſalves 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen. 


2. For Peace. 


O God, who art the author of peace ad 
lover of concord, in knowledge of whom 
ſtandeth our eternal life, whoſe ſervice h 

rfe& freedom : defend us thy humble 
— in all A C 2 mo 
that we, ſurely truſting in thy defence, T 
not fear —— 2 adyerſanch 
through the might of Jeſus Chriſt con 
Lord, Amen. 


3. For Grace. 


O Lord our heavenly Father, Ala 
and everlaſting God, who has ſafely broug 
us to the beginning of this day 3 Up 
in the ſame with thy mighty pow 
grant that this day we fi into no in, 7 


-— 


„ dun into any kind of danger; but 
- a our doings may be ordered by thy 
\rernance to do always that is righteous 
' thy fight, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 


4, 4n Evening Prayer. 
0 God, from whom all holy deſires, all 
od counſels, and all juſt works do pro- 
ed; give unto thy ſervants that peace 
wich the world cannot give: that both 
;r hearts may be ſet to obey thy com- 
mndments, and alſo that by thee we be- 
0 lefended from the fear of our enemies, 
— paſs our time in reſt and quietneſs, 
zirgugh the merits of Jeſus Chriſt our Sa- 
nour. Amen. | 


5. Fer Aid againſt all Perils, | 
Lighten our darkneſs, we beſeech thee, 
0 Lord, and by thy great mercy defend 


we us from all perils and dangers of this night, 
dot tr the love of thy only Son our Saviour 
deal jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 

* 6. Fer the Clergy and People. 


Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
ione workeſt great marvels; ſend down 
upon our biſhops and curates, and all con- 
gregations committed to their charge, the 
bealthful ſpirit of thy grace; and that they 
mzy truly pleaſe thee, pour upon them the 
continual dew of thy bleſſing. Grant this, 
0 Lord, for the honour of our advocate 
ad mediator Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 

O God, merciful Father, that deſpiſeſt 


1 not the ſighing of a contrite heart, nor the 
i (fire of ſuch as be ſorrowful ; mercifully 
el uiſt our prayers that we make before thee 


in all our troubles and adverſities, when- 
ſoever the _— us; and graciouſly hear 
us, that thoſe evils, which the cratt and 


2 ſedtilty of the devil or man worketh againſt 
— u, be brought to nought, and by the pro- 
* ndence of thy goodneſs they may be diſ- 
11 perſed; that we thy ſervants, being hurt 


by no perſecutions, may evermore give 
duns unto thee, in thy holy church, thro? 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

We humbly beſeech thee, O Father, 
nercifully to look upon our infirmities ; 
nd for the glory of thy name turn from 
u all thoſe evils that we moſt righteouſly 
tare deſeryed : and grant, that in all our 


gi doubles we may put our whole truſt and 
7 g dußdence in thy mercy, and evermore 


ſrve thee in holineſs and pureneſs of liv- 
ug, to thy honour and glory, through our 
* 1 
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only mediator and advocate, Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. Amen. 


7. For all Conditions of Men. 


O God, the creator and preſerver of — 
mankind, we humbly beſeech thee for a 
ſorts and conditions of men, that thou 
wouldeſt be pleaſed to make thy ways 
known unto them; thy ſaving health unto 
all nations. More eſpecially we pray for 
the good eſtate of the catholic Church; that 
it may be ſo guided and governed by th 
ood {pirie, that all who profeſs and ca 
emſelves Chriſtians may be led into the 
way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of 
ſpirit, in the bond of peace, andin righte- 
ouſneſs of life. Finally, we commend to 
thy fatherly goodneſs all thoſe who are 
any ways afflicted or diſtreſſed in mind, 
body, or eſtate, that it may pleaſe thee to 
comfort and relieve them ' according to 
their ſeveral neceſſities ; giving them pa- 
tience under their ſufferings,” and a happy 
iſſue out of all their afflictions. And this 
we beg for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, Amen. 


8. Thankſgiving. | 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, 
we thine unworthy ſervants do give thee 
moſt humhle and hearty thanks for all thy 
goodneſs and loving kindneſs to us and to 
all men, We bleſs thee for our creation, 
reſervation, and all rhe bleſſings of this 
ife, but above all for thine ine ſtimable ſove 
in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt ; for the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory: And we beſeech 
thee give us that due ſenſe of all thy mer- 
cies, that our hearts may be unfeignedly 
thankful, and that we may ſhew forth thy 
raiſe, not only with our lips but m our 
lives, by giving up ourſelves to thy ſer- 
vice, and by walking before thee in holi- 
neſs and ri e all our days, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; to whom with thee 
and the Holy Ghoſt be all hononr and 
glory, world without end. Amen, | 


9. Cori se r. 


In Advent. 
1. Almighty God, give ug grace that 
we may call away the Decks bf bots 
and put upon us the armour of light, now 
in the time of this mortal life, in Which chy 
Son Jeſus Chriſt came to viſit us in great 
humility ; that in the laſt day, when he 
ſhall come again in his glorzous majeſty, to 
[> the quick and dead, we my 
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riſe to the life immortal through him who 
hveth and reigneth with'thee and the Holy 
Ghoſt, now and ever. Amen. 

2. Bleſſed Lord, who haſt cauſed all 
holy ſcriptures to be written for our learn- 
ing; grant that we may in ſuch wiſe hear 
them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
geſt them, that by patience and comfort of 

y holy word, we may embrace, and ever 
Hold faſt the bleſſed hope of everlaſting life, 
which thou haſt given us in our Saviour 
| Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. | 

3. O Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who at thy firſt 
coming didſt ſend thy meſſenger to prepare 
thy way before thee; grant that the miniſ- 
ters and ſtewards of thy myſteries may 

| likewiſe ſo prepare and make ready thy 
| way, by turning the hearts of the diſobe- 
l dient to the wiſdom of the juſt, that at thy 
| | ſecond coming to judge the world, we may 
| be found an acceptable people in thy ſight, 
I who liyeſt and reigneſt with the Father and 
| the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world with- 
1 out end. Amen. 
| 4. O Lord, raiſe up, we prog thee, thy 
power, and come among us, and with great 
might ſuecour us; that whereas, through 
our ſins and wickedneſs, we are fore let 
and hindered in running the race that is 
ſet before us, thy bountiful grace and 
mercy may ſpecdily help and 9 us, 
through the ſatisfaction of thy Son our 
Lord; to whom with thee and the Holy 
Ghoſt be honour and glory, world without 


end. Amen. 


Epiphany. 

1. O Lord, we beſeech thee mercifully 
to receive the prayers of thy people which 
call upon thee, and grant that they may 
both perceive and know what things they 
ought to do, and alſo may have grace and 

wer faithfully to fulfil the ſame, through 

eſus Chriſt our Lard, Amen. 

2. Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
doſt govern all things in heaven and earth; 
mercifully hear the ſupplications of thy 
people, and grant us thy peace all the days 
of our life, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


Amen. | 

. Almighty and everlaſting God, mer- 
cifvily look upon our infirmities, and in all 
our dangers and neceſſities ſtretch forth th 
right hand to help and defend ys, throug 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

4- O God, who knoweſt us to be ſet in 
the midſt of ſo many and great dangers, 
that by reaſon of the frailty of our nature, 

we cannot always ſtand upright; grant to 
| x 
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| _ all temptations, 


' virtues, without which whoſoever liveth i 


our fins, and acknowledging our wre 


us ſuch ſtrength and protection, us ns 
ſupport us 1 40 nn and — 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. Je 

5. O Lord, we beſeech thee to keep th 
church and houſhold conti in 
true religion, that they, who do lean only 
upon the hope of thy heavenly nay 
evermore be defended by thy mighty 
power, through Jeſus Chriſt our. Lord, 
Amen. 

6. O God, whoſe bleſſed Son was ma. 
nifeſted, that he might deſtroy the works 
of the devil, and make us the fons of Gal, 
and heirs of eternal life; grant us, we be. 
ſeech thee, that having this hope, we may 
purify ourſelves, even as he is pure; thi 
when he ſhall appear again with power and 

reat glory, we may be made like uny 

im in his eternal and glorious kingdon; 
where with thee, O Father, and thee, 0 
Holy Ghoſt, he liveth and reigneth eg 
one God, world without end, Amen. 


Septuage/ſima, 
1. O Lord, we beſeech thee, favounady 
hear the prayers of thy people, that vt 
who are juſtly puniſhed for our offences 
may be mercifully delivered by thy good- 
neſs, for the glory of thy name, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, who liveth au 
reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghok, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen. 
2. O Lord God, who ſeeſt that we put 
not our truſt in any thing that we do; = 
cifully grant that by thy power we may 
defended againſt all adverſity, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 
3. O Lord, who haſt taught us, that al 
our doings without charity are nothing 
worth ; ſend thy Holy Ghoſt, and y 
ift of 
of al 


into our hearts that maſt excellent 
charity, the very bond of peace, 


counted dead before thee. Grant tk 
for thine only Son Jeſus Chriſt's fats 


Amen. 


Is Lent. * Almiy 

Almighty and everlaſting God, rt th 
hateſt — 6 that thou haſt made, u med a 
doſt forgive the ſins of all them that 27 ſon: a 


penitent ; create and make in us new! 
contrite hearts, that we worthily lamenuy a 
neſs, may obtain of thee, the Goc of al 
mercy, perfect remiſſion and forgiventh 
through 7 Chriſt our Lord. an 
1. O Lord, who for our fake did 
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Jays and forty nights; give us grace 
2 1 abſtinence, that our fleſh being 
@þdued to the Spirit, we may ever obey 
thy godly motions in righteouſneſs and 
re holineſs, to thy honour and glory, who 
tre and reigneſt with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, one God, world without end. 


en. 
2 Almighty God, who ſeeſt that we 
ave no power of ourſelves to help our- 
ſelves; keep us both outwardly in our bo- 
ies, and inwardly in our ſouls, that we ma 
e defended from all adverſines whic 
hay happen to the body, and from all 
jil thoughts which may aſſault and hurt 
je ſoul, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
men, 
;. We beſeech thee, Almighty God, 
d upon the hearty deſires of thy humble 
ants, and ftretch forth the right hand 
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f thy majeſty, to be our defence a ainſt 
*ver | our enemies, through Jeſus C our 
. il, Amen. | 


4. Grant, we beſeech thee, Almighty 
od, that we, who for our evil deeds do 
orthily deſerve to be puniſhed, by the 
vmfort of thy grace may mercifully be 
ieved, through our Lord and Saviour 
clus Chriſt. Amen. 

5. We beſecch thee, Almighty God, 
erafully to look upon thy people; that 
jy thy great goodneſs they may be go- 


och and ſoul, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
ic, Amen. 

b. Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
by tender love towards mankind, haſt 
it thy Son our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to 
ke upon him our fleſh, and to ſuffer death 
pon the croſs, that all mankind ſhould 
lov the example of his great humility; 
fully grant that we may both fol- 
de example of his patience, and alſo 
made partakers of his reſurrection, 
wagh the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


Geod Friday. 

Almighty and everlaſting God, by whoſe 
nt me whole body of the church is go- 
ned and ſanctified; receive our ſuppli- 
ns and prayers which we offer — 
for all eſtates of men in thy holy 
rd, that every member of the ſame, in 
70caton and miniſtry, may truly and 
J ſerve thee, through our — and 
ar Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 


Eafter Even, 
att, O Lord, that as we are baptized 


emed and preſerved evermore, both in 8 
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into the death of thy bleſſed Son our Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt ; ſo by continual mortf- 
fying our corrupt affections, we may be 
buried with him; that through the grave 
and gate of death we may pals to our joy- 
ful reſurrection, for his merits, who died, 
and was buried, and roſe again for us, thy 
Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen. 


Zaſter- day. 

1. Almighty God, who through thing 
only begotten Son Jeſus Chriſt, haſt over- 
come death, and opened unto us the gate 
ofeverlaſting life; we humbly beſeech thee, 
that as by thy ſpecial grace preventing us, 
thou doſt put into our minds good defires ; 
ſa by thy continual help we may bring the 
ſame to effect, — Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the Holy Ghoſt, ever one God, 
world without end. Amen, 

2. 1 Father, who haſt given 
thine only Son to die for our ſins, and to 
riſe again for our juſtification; grant us ſo 
to put away the leaven of malice and wick- 
edneſs, that we may always ſerve thee in 
pureneſs of living and truth, through the 
merits of the ſame thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

5. Almighty God, who haſt given thine 
only Son to be unto us both a ſacriſice for 
ſin, and alſo an enſample of godly life: 
ive us grace, that we may always moſt 
thankfully receive that his ineſtimable be- 
ncft, and alſo daily endeavour ourſelves to 
follow the bleſſed ſteps of his moſt holy 
life, through the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. | 

4- Almighty God, who ſheweſt to them 
that be in error the light of thy truth, to 
the intent that — may return into the 
way of righteouſneſs; grant unto all them 
that are admitted into the fellowſhip of 
Chriſt's religion, that they may avoid thoſe 
things that are contrary to their profeſſion, 
and follow all ſuch things as are 
to the ſame, through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
Amen. | 
* O — God, who alone canſt 

er the unruly wills and affections of ſin- 
ful men; grant unto thy le, that th 
may love the thing which thou command 
eſt, and defire that which thou doſt- pro- 
miſe ;. that ſo among the ſundry and ma- 
nifold changes of the world, our hearts may 
ſurely there be fixed, where true joys are 
to be found, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 


Amen. 
6. O Lord, from whom all good things 
do come; grant to us thy humble ſervants, 


that 
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chat by thy holy inſpiration we may think 


thoſe things that be good, and by thy mer- 


ciful guiding may perform the ſame, thro? 
our Lord, Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


Grant, we beſeech thee, Almighty God, 
that like as we do believe thy only begotten 
Son our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to have aſcended 
into the heavens; ſo we may alſo in heart 
and mind thither aſcend, and with him con- 
tinually dwell, who liveth and reigneth with 


thee and the Holy Ghoſt, one world 
without end. Amen. 
Whitſunday. 

God, who as at this time didſt teach the 


hearts of thy faithful people, by the ſend- 
ing to them the light of thy Holy Spirit; 
rant us by the ſame Spirit to have a right 
judgment in all things, and ever more to 
rejoice in his holy comfort, *through the 
merits of Chrt 
liveth and reigneth with thee, in the unity 
of the ſame Spirit, one God, world without 
end, Amen. 


Trinity. Sunday. 

1. Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
haſt given unto us thy ſervants grace, by 
the confeflion of a true faith, to acknow- 
ledge the glory of the eternal Trinity, and 
in the power of the divine Majeſty to wor- 
ſhip the Unity; we beſeech thee, that thou 
wouldeſt keep us ſtedfaſt in this faith, and 
evermore defend us from all adverſities, 
who liveſt and reigneſt one God world with- 
out end. Amen. 

2. O God, the ſtrength of all them that 
put their truſt in thee ; mercifully accept 
our pps: and becauſe, through the 
weakneſs of our mortal nature, we can do 
no good thing without thee, grant us the 
help of thy grace, that in ing thy 
commandments we may pleaſe thee both 


in will and deed, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 


3. O Lord, who never faileſt to help and 

vern them whom thou doſt bring up in 

y ſtedfaſt fear and love; keep us, we be- 
ſeech thee, under the protection of thy good 

vidence, and make us to have a perpe- 
tual fear and love of thy holy name, thro? 
Jeſus Chrift our Lord. Amen, 

4. O Lord, we beſeech thee mercifully 
to hear us; and grant that we, to whom 
thou haſt given an hearty deſire 222 
may ba, thy mighty aid be defended and 
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on us thy mercy, that thou being our 


eſus our Saviour, who * 


things a3 be rightful; that we, who cad 


comforted in all dangers and adverie 
Ps 5 Chriſt our 2 
5. d, the protector of all that gi 
in thee, without whom nothing is from, 
nothing is holy; increaſe and wal 


and guide, we may ſo paſs through thi 
EY that we aal) loc not 5 wp 
eternal: grant this, O heavenly Pater, 
Jeſus Chnſt's ſake our Lord. Amen. 
6, Grant, O Lord, we beſeech thes 
that the courſe, of this world may be 6 
peaceably ordered by thy governance, thy 
thy church may joyfully ſerve thee in 


godly quietneſs, through Jeſus Chris oy 


| 7. O God, who haſt prepared for then 
that love thee. ſuch goed things as jab 
man's underſtanding ; pour into our hex 
ſuch love towards thee, that we loving thee 
above all things, may obtain thy promile, 
which exceed all that we can dehre, a 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

8. Lord of all power and might, vis 
art the author and giver of all good thingy 
graft in our hearts the love of thy nun, 
increaſe in us true religion, nouriſh g 
with all goodneſs, and of ! reat men? 11 
keep us 1n the ſame, through Jeſus C 
our Lord. - Amen, | 

9. O God, whoſe never-failing pm. 
dence ordereth all things both in hea 
and earth; we humbly beſeech thee to pe 


away from us all hurtful things, and! 5% 
ive us thoſe things which are profit M 
or us, through Jeſus Chriſt our La s 


en. 
10. Grant to us, Lord, we beſeech * 
the ſpirit o think and do always M 


do any thing that is good without n 
may by — * enabled to live accor , 
to thy will, through Jeſus Chriſt our La. 
Ame 


n. 

11. Let thy merciful ears, O Lord, 
open to the prayers of thy humble i 
vants; and that they may obtain their FR. . 
titions, make them to aſk ſuch thing? bo, 0 
ſhall pleaſe thee, through Jeſus Chai 3 
Lord. Amen. ; | 

= og ras 

wer moſt chiefly in ſhewing " 
4 mercifully —— unto us ſuch L. 0 
= of thy grace, that we = 
of thy commandments, may | 
gracious promiſes, and be made parte "oy 
of thy heavenly treaſure, through | , may 
Chrilt of Lord. Amen. _ 

13. Almighty and everlaſting Cc cr 


| 1hrays more ready to hear than we to 
iy, and art wont to give more than ei- 
ue deſire or deſerve 3 pour down upon 
| he abundanee of thy mercy, forgiving 
: thoſe things whereof our conſcience is 
ad, and giving us thoſe good things 
ch we are not worthy to aſk, but thro” 
- merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt 


Son our Lord. Amen. 
14 Almighty and merciful God, of 


| people do unto thee true and laudable 
rice; grant, we beſeech thee, that we 
iv { faithfully ſerve thee in this life, 
t we fail not finally to attain thy hea- 
ly promiſes, through the merits of Jeſus 
briſt our _ _ ting God : 
1;, Almighty and eve „give 
20 Us — — of faith, hope, Cad 
y; and that we may obtain that which 
u doſt promiſe, make us to love that 
hich thou doit command, through Jeſus 
ini our Lord. Amen. 
16. Keep, we beſeech thee, O Lord, thy 
urch with thy perpetual mercy. And 
cauſe the frailty of man without thee 
not but fall, keep us ever by thy hel 
all things hurtful, and lead us to 
"25 profitable to our ſalvation, through 
lus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 
„ O Lord, we beſeech thee, let thy 
minual pity cleanſe and defend thy 
th; and becauſe it cannot continue in 
ez without thy ſuccour, preſerve it 
more by thy help and 3 thro? 
v5 _ our Lord. Amen. 
18. Lord, we pray thee, that th ce 
y always —— and follow * * 
ke us continually to be given to all 
dd works, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
en 


ly. Lord, we beſeech thee, grant thy 
fle grace to withſtand the temptations 
de world, the fleſh, and the devil; and 
pure hearts and minds to follow thee 

only God, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
. Amen 


29, O God, foraſmuch as without thee 
we not able to pleaſe thee; mercifully 
ut a oy Holy Spirit may in all things 
rand rule our hearts, through Jeſus 
lt our Lord. Amen. ! 
Fl. O Almighty and moſt merciful God, 
ly bountiful goodneſs keep us, we be- 
thee, from all things that may hurt 
that we being ready both in body and 
may cheerfully accompliſh thoſe things 
don wouldeſt — done, through Je- 
Liriſt our Lord. 
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22. Grant, we beſeech thee, merciful 
Lord, to thy faithful pou and 
peace, that they may be cleanſed from all 
their ſins, and ſerve thee with a quiet mind, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

23. Lord, we beſeech thee to kee 
houthold the church in continual god 
that through thy protection it may be free 
from all adverſities, and devoutly given to 
ſerve thee in good works, to the glory of 


thy name, through Jeſas Chriſt our Lord. 


en. 
24. O God, our refuge and ſtren 
who art the author of 1 5 


ready, we beſeech thee, to hear the devout 
prayers of thy church; and grant that thoſe 
things which we aſk faithfully, we may ob- 
tain effectually, gh jeſus Chriſt our 


Lord. Amen. 

25. O Lord, we beſeech thee, abſolve 
thy people from their offences; that thro? 
thy boubtiful oodneſs we may all be de- 
livered from the bands of thoſe fins, which 
by our frailty we have committed : grant 
this, O heavenly Father, for Jeſus Chriſt's 
ſake, our bleſſed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

26. Stir up, we beſeech thee, O Lord, 
the wills of thy faithful people, that they 
plenteouſly bringing forth the fruit of 
good a @ may of thee be plenteo 
22 through Jeſus Chriſt our L 

en. 


CoLLecrts for the Feſtivals. 


I. The Nativity of our Lord. 

Almighty God, who haſt given us thy 
only-begotten Son to take our nature upon 
him, and as at this time to be born of a 
pure virgin; grant that we being regene- 
rate, and made thy children by adoption 
and grace, may daily be renewed by thy 
Holy Spirit, through the ſame our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, who ſiveth and reigneth with 
thee, and the ſame Spirit, ever one 
world without end. Amen, 


| 2. St. Stepben. | 
Grant, O Lord, that in all our e 
y 


here upon earth, for the teltimony of t 

truth, we. may ſtedfaſtly look up to heaven, 
and by faith behold the glory that ſhall be 
revealed; and being filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt, may learn to love and bleſs our per- 
ſecutors by the example of thy firſt martyr 
Saint Stephen, who prayed for his mur- 
derers to thee, O bleſſed Jeſus, who ſtandeſt 
at the right hand of God, to 3 


that it 
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thoſe that ſuffer for thee, our only mediator 
and advocate. Amen. 


3. St. John the Evangeliſt. 
Merciful Lord, we beſeech thee to caſt 
thy bright beams of light upon thy church, 
— enlightened by the doctrine 
of thy bleſſed Apoſtle and Evangeliſt Saint 
John, may ſo walk in the light of thy truth, 
that it may at length attain to the light of 
everlaſting life, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 


4. Innocents Day. 
O Almighty God, who out of the mouths 


of babes and ſucklings haſt ordained 


ſtrength, and madeſt infants to glorify thee 
by their deaths; mortify and kill all vices 
in us, and ſo ſtrengthen us by thy grace, 
that by the innocency of our lives, and 
conſtancy of our faith, even unto death, we 
may glorify thy holy name, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 


| & Circumciſion, 

Almighty God, who madeſt thy bleſſed 
Son to be circumciſed, and obedient to the 
law for man; grant us the true circumci- 
fion of the Spirit, that our hearts and all 
our members being mortified from all 
worldly and carnal Juſts we may in all 
things obey thy bleſſed will, thro? the ſame 
thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 


6. Epiphany. 

O God, who by the leading of a ſtar 
didſt manifeſt thy only begotten Son to 
the Gentiles: mercifuly grant, that we, 
which know thee now by faith, may after 
this life have the fruition of thy glorious 
_ through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

men. | 


7. St. Andrew. 

Almighty God, who didſt give ſuch 
ce unto thy holy Apoſtle Saint Andrew, 

t he readily obeyed the calling of thy 
Son Jeſus Chriſt, and followed him with- 
out delay; grant unto us all, that we be- 
ing called by thy holy word, may forthwith 
ive up ourſelves obediently to fulfil thy 
ly commandments, through the ſame Je- 


ſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


8. St. Thomas. 
Almighty and everliving God, who for 
the more confirmation of the faith, didſt 


ſuffer thy holy Apoſtle Thomas to be 


doubtful in thy Son's reſurrection; grant 
us ſo perfectly, and without all doubt, to 
believe in thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, that our 
faith in thy ſight may never be reproved. 


Hear us, © Lord, through the ſame Jeſus 
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Chriſt, to whom with thee and the | 
Ghoſt, be all honour and glory now, 
for evermore. Amen. 


9. St. Paul, 

O God, who through the i 
the bleſſed Apoſtle Saint Paal. jay ts 
the light of the goſpel to ſhine through 
the world; grant, we beſeech thee, thay 
having his wonderful converſion in rng 
brance, may ſhew forth our than!:ftv 
unto thee for the ſame, by following 
holy doctrine which he taught through | 
ſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen, | 


10. Purification. 
Almighty and everliving God, we ky 
bly beſeech thy Majeſty, that as thy 
begotten Son was this day preſented 
the — in ſubſtance of our fich; 
we may be preſented unto thee with ju 
and clean hearts, by the ſame thy $a | 
ſas Chriſt our Lord. Amen. | 


. 11. St. Matthias, 
O Almighty God, who into the pl 
the traitor Judas didſt chooſe thy fail 
ſervant Matthias to be of the number 
the twelve apoſtles ; grant that thy chu 
being always preſerved from falſe apal 
may be ordered and guided by faithful 
true paſtors, through Jeſus Chrilt our la 
Amen. 


12. Anmnciation, 

We beſeech thee; O Lord, pour 
you into our hearts, that as we 
nown the incarnation of thy Son | 
Chriſt by the meſſage of an angel; © 
his croſs and paſſion we may be dr 
unto the glory of his reſurrection, this 
the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 4 


13. St. Mark. 

O Almighty God, who haſt ili 
thy holy church with the heavenly d 
trine of thy Evangeliſt Saint Mars; f 
us grace, that being not like ci 
carried away with every blaſt of vans 
trine, we may be eſtabliſhed in the 
of thy holy goſpel, through Jeſus 6 
our Lord. Amen, | 


14. St. Philip and St. Jane: 
O Almighty God, whom truly 16 
is everlaſting life z grant us perie®! 
know thy Son Jeſus Chriſt to be toe 
the _ and wi life; _ _ 1 
ſteps of thy holy Apoſties, S0 
— Saint — — ſtedlal 
in the way that leadeth to een 
through the ſame thy Son Jeſus Chob 
Lord. Amen. q 
2 


Md 
we Apoſtle Barnabas with ſingular 
:. of the Holy Ghoſt; leave us not, we 
ech thee, deſtitute of thy manifold 
+. nor yet of grace to uſe them alway 
hy honour * glory, through Jeſus 
dit our Lord. Amen. 

16. St. Jobs Baptifl., 
Almighty God, by whoſe providence 
/ ervant John Baptiſt was wonderfully 
n, and ſent to prepare the way of thy 
v our Saviour, by PRESS of repent- 
be: make us ſo to follow his doctrine 
{ holy life, that we may truly repent ac- 
ding to his preaching, and after his ex- 
de conſtantly ſpeak the truth, boldly 
bike vice, and patiently ſuffer for the 
«>; ſake, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
od. Amen. 

17. St. Peter. 

0 Almighty God, who by thy Son Je- 
; Chriſt didit give to thy Apoſtle Saint 
er, many excellent gifts, and command- 
him to feed thy flock ; make, we be- 
ech thee, all biſhops and paſtors diligently 
reach thy holy word, and the people 
ediently to follow the ſame, that they 
y receive the crown of 3 
9, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lor 
nen. 


18. St. James. 

Grant, O merciful God, that as thine 
ly Apoltle Saint James, leaving his fa- 
rand all that he had, without delay was 
elient unto the calling of thy Son Jeſus 
uit, and followed him; ſo we, forſaking 
worldly and carnal affections, may be 
ermore ready to follow thy holy com- 
niments, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
id, Amen, 

19. Ft. Bartholomew, 
mighty and everlaſting God, who 
{ give to thine Apoſtle Bartholomew 
«2 truly to believe and to preach thy 
'v; grant, we beſeech thee, unto th 
rch to love that word which he be- 
id, and both to preach and receive the 
de, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
ben, 


20. St, Matthew, 
0 Almighty God,. who by thy bleſſed 
a (dſt call Matthew from the receipt of 
zom, to be an Apoſtle and Evangeliſt ; 
tus grace to forſake all covetous de- 
and inordinate love of riches, and to 
% the ſame thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, who 
th ad reigneth with thee and the Holy 
a one God, world without end. Amen. 
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21. St. Michael and All Angels. 

O everlaſting God, who haſt ordained 
and conſtituted the ſervices of angels and 
men in a wonderful order; mercifully 
grant, that as thy holy angels alway. do 
thee ſervice in heaven, ſo by thy appoint= 
ment they may ſuccour and defend us on 
earth, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
Amen. he 4 

22. St. Luke. 

Almighty God, who called Luke the 
hyfician, whoſe praiſe is in the goſpel, to 
be an evangeliſt and phyſician of the ſoul; 
may it pleaſe thee, that by the wholſome 
medicines of the doctrine delivered by him, 
all the diſeaſes of our ſouls may be healed, 
through the merits of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt 

our Lord. Amen, 

23. St. Simon and St. Jude. 

O Almighty God, who haſt built thy 
church upon the foundation of the apoſtles 
and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being 
the head corner- ſtone ; grant us ſo to be 
joined together in unity of ſpirit by their 
doctrine, that we may be made an holy 
temple acceptable unto thee, through Je- 
ſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


. 24 All Saints, | 
O Almighty God, who haſt knit 
ther thine elect in one communion and fel- 
lowſhip, in the myſtical body of thy Son 
Chriſt our Lord; grant us grace ſo to fol- 
low thy bleſſed ſaints in all virtuous and 
godly living, that we may come to thoſe 
unſpeakable joys, which thou haſt pre- 
ed for them that unfeignedly love 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


Apthorpe. 


$ 198. 4 Morning Prayer for a young Student 
at School, or for the common Uſe of a School. 
Cola 
umble 0 
tion of us in the night ſeaſon, — for the 
— of — — on 2 in 
the ſweet repoſe . t our 
unfeigned gratitude ſor A thy mercies 
during the helpleſs age of infancy. „ 
Continue, we beſeech thee, to us 
under the ſhadow of thy wing. e 
is tender, and our nature frail; and, with 
out the influence of thy grace, we ſhall 
ſurely fall. | 
Let that influence deſcend into our 
hearts, and teach us to loye thee and truth 
above all things. O guard us from temp- 
tations to deceit, and grant that we may 
abhor a lye, both as a fin and as _—_ 


4 
| 
_ 
4 
1 
| 
= 
14 
1 
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Inſpire us with an abhorrence of the 
loathſomeneſs of vice, and the pollutions 
of ſenſual pleaſure. Grant, at the ſame 
time, that we may early feel the delight of 
conſcious purity, and waſh our hands in in- 
nocency, from the united motives of in- 
Clination and of duty. 

Give us, O thou Parent of all know- 


| ledge, a love of learning, and a taſte for 


the pure and ſublime pleaſures of the un- 
derftanding. Improve our memory, quick- 
en our apprehenſion, and grant that we may 
lay up ſuch a ftore of learning, as ma 
fit us for the ſtation to which it ſhall ple 
thee to call us, and enable us to make great 
adyances in virtue and religion, and ſhine 
as lights in the world, by the influence of 
s good example. we. ie 
Give us grace to be diligent in our 
ſtudies, and that whatever we read we may 
firongly mark, and inwardly digeſt it. | 
MEE cur parently” adtefiany" and. is- 
ſtructors; and grant that we may make 
them the beſt return in our power, for giv- 
Ing us opportunities of improvement, and 
for all their care and attention to our wel- 
Fare. They aſk no return, but that we 
ſhould make uſe of thoſe opportunities, and 
co-operate with their endeavours—O grant 
that we may not diſappoint their anxious 
expectations. | 
Aſſiſt us mercifully, O Lord, that we may 
immediately engage in the ſtudies and du- 
ties of the day, and go through them 
chearfully, diligently, and ſucceſsfully. 
Accept our endeavours, and pardon our 
defetts, through the merits of our bleſſed 
Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 


$ 199. An Evening Prayer. 
O Almighty God ! again we approach 
thy mercy-ſeat, to ofter unto thee our 
thanks and praiſes for the bleſſings and 


— — afforded us this day; and hum- 
bly to implore thy pardon for our manifold 


tranſgreſſions. 

Grant that the words of various inſtruc- 
tion which we have heard or read this day, 
may be ſo inwardly grafted in our hearts 
— memories, as to bring forth the fruits 
of learning and virtue. | 
- Grant that as we recline on our pil- 
lows, we may call to mind the tranſactions 
of che day, cendemn thoſe things of which 


NDO OF THER 
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our conſcience accuſes us, and 
k — of = 
rant that thy holy an 
over us this night, and — 
temptation, excluding all imp 
thoughts, and filling our breas wil 
— ſentiments of piety. Like u 
panteth for the water-brook, (ole, 
ſouls thirſt for thee, O Lord, and for un 
ever is excellent and beautiful in learn 
and behaviour. | 
Correct, by the ſweet influence of Che 
tian charity, the irregularities of our l 
per; and reſtrain every tendency to in 
titude, and to ill-uſage of our pary 
teachers, paſtors, and maſters. Tex 
us to know the value of a good educais 
and to be thankful to thoſe who labou 
the . of our minds and g 
rals. Give us grace to be reverent to 
ſuperiors, gentle to our equais or inert 
and benevolent to all mankind, Elen 
and enlarge our ſentiments, and let al a 
conduct be regulated by right reaſon, z 
tended with Chriſtian charity, and that 
culiar generoſity of mind, which bectge 
a liberal ſcholar and a fincere Chriſtian, 
O Lord, beſtow upon us whatever uy 
be good for us, even though we ſtu 
omit to pray for it; and avert whate 
is hurtful, tho h in the blindneſs of on 
hearts we ſhould defire it. 
Into thy hands we reſign ourſelves x 
we retire to reſt; hoping by thy nerd 
to riſe again with renewed ſpirits, wp 
through the buſineſs of the morrow, at 
to prepare ourſelves for this life, and for 
blelle immortality; which we ardenh 
hope to attain, through the merits and 
terceſſion of thy Son, our Saviour, Jen 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. | 


: $ 200, "THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Our Father, which art in hears 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingaz 
come. Thy will be done in earth, a1 
in heaven. Give us this day our 
bread. And forgive us our treſpalſe, 
we forgive them that treſpaſs 14 ; 
And lead us not into temptation; but 
ver us from evil; For 'thige is the Ky 
dom, and the power, and the glory, 
ever and ever. Amen. | 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


| i. Beneficial Et of a Tafte for the life. The moſt buſy man, in the moſt ne- 
BelLEes LETTRES. tive ſphere, cannot be always occupied by 
JELLES Lettres and criticiſm chiefly dufineſs. Men of ſerious profeſſions can- 
ld conſider Man as a being endowed not always be on the ſtretch of ſerious 
ih thoſe powers of taſte and imagination, thought. Neither can the moſt guy and 
kich were intended to embelliſh his mind, flouriſhing fituations of fortune | ber 
4 to ſupply him with rational and uſeful man the power of filling all his hours wit 
minment. They open a field of in- pleaſure. Life muſt always languiſh in 
efligation peculiar to themſelves. All that che hands of the idle. It will frequently 


lates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and anguiſh even in the hands of the buſy, if 
egance ; all that can the mind, they have not ſome employment ſubſidi 


ratify the fancy, or move the affections, 0 that which forms their main purſue. 
belongs to their province. They preſent How then ſhall theſe vacant ſpaces, thoſe 
human nature under a different aſpect unemployed intervals, which, more or lefs, 
Fom that which it aſſumes when viewed occur in the life of every one, be filled up? 
by other ſciences. They bring to light How can we contrive to diſpoſe of them in 
various ſprings of action, which, without 17 way that ſhall be more agreeable in 
their aid, might have paſſed unobſerved ; Itfelf, or more conſonant to the dignity of 
ud which, though of a delicate nature, the human mind, than in the entertain- 
frequently exert a powerful influence on ments of taſte, and the ſtudy of polite lite- 
ſeveral departments of human life. rature? He who is ſo happy as to have 
Such ſtudies have alſo this peculiar ad- Acquired a reliſh for theſe, has always at 
rantage, that they exerciſe our reaſon with- hand an innocent and irreproachable amuſe- 
out {atiguing it. They lead to enquiries ment for his leiſure hours, to ſave him 
xeute, but not painful ; profound, but not from the danger of many a pernicious — 
«ry nor abſtruſe. They ſtrew flowers in fion. He is not in hazard of being a 
the path of ſcience ; and while they keep den to Himſelf. He is not obliged to fly to 
he mind bent, in ſome degree, and active, low company, or to court the riot of Tooſe 
they relieve it at the ſame time from that Pleaſures, in order to cure the tediouſnels 
more toilſome labour to which it muſt ſub- of exiſtence. | 1 
nit in the acquiſition of neceſſary erudi- Providence ſeems plainly to have point- 
dan, or the inveſtigation of abſtract truth. ed out this uſeful purpoſe, to which the 
Blair. pleaſures of taſte may be applied, by inter- 
J Prechcial E - oi. poſing them in a middle ftation between 
1 5 Pepefictal Effects of the Cultivation of the pleaſures of ſenſe, and thoſe of pure 
E- 5 AST H.. * intellect. We were not defigned to 
The cultivation of taſte is further re- always among objects ſo low as the for- 
daumended by the happy effects which mer; nor are we capable of dwelling con- 
Naturally tends to produce on human Rtantly in fo high a region as the Jane 
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The. pleaſures of taſte refreſh the mind af- 
ter the tails of the intellect, and the labours 
of abſtract ſtudy ; and they gradually raiſe 
It above the attachments of — and pre» 
it for the enjoyments of virtue. 
So conſonant 1s this to experience, that 
in the education of youth, no object has in 
every age appeared more important to 
wiſe men than to tincture them early with 
a reliſh for the entertainments of taſte. 
The tranfition is commonly made with 
eaſe from theſe to the diſcharge of the 
higher and more important duties of life. 
Good hopes may be entertained of thoſe 
whoſe minds have this liberal and elegant 
turn. It is favourable to many virtues. 
Whereas to be entirely devoid of reliſh 
for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine 
arts, is juſtly conſtrued to be an unpromiſ- 
ing ſymptom of youth; and raiſes ſuſpici- 
ons of their being prone to low gratifica- 
tions, or deſtined to drudge in the more 
vulgar and illiberal purſuits of we 


$ 3- Improvement of TASTE connected 

' evith Improvement in VirTus. 

There are indeed few diſpoſitions 
of any kind with which the improvement 
of taſte is not more or leſs connected. A 
cultivated taſte increaſes ſenſibility to all 
the tender and humane paſſions, by giving 
them frequent exerciſe ; while it tends to 
weaken the more violent and fierce emo- 


tions. | 
— Ingenuas didicifſe fideliter artes 
 Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros 8. 


The elevated ſentiments and high exam. 
ples which poetry, eloquence, and hiſtory 
are often bringing under our view, natu- 
rally tend to nounſh in our minds public 
ſpirit, the love of glory, contempt of ex- 
ternal fortune, and the admiration of what 
is truly illuſtrious and great. 
I will not go ſo far as to ſay that the im- 
provement of taſte and of virtue is the 


ſame ; or that they may always be expect- 


ed to co-exiſt in an 2 degree. More 
powerful correctives 


taſte can apply, 
are neceſſary for reforming the corrupt 
propenſities which too frequently prevail 
among mankind. Elegant ſpeculations 
are ſometimes found to float on the ſurface 
of the mind, while bad paſſions poſſeſs the 
interior regions of the heart. Art the ſame 


time this cannot but be admitted, that the 


® Theſe poliſh'd arte have humaniz'd mankind, - 
Soften'd the rude, aud calm's che boiſt rous mind. 


. Style, 


y are at leaſt w N 
ranked among the means of diſpoſing k 
heart to virtue. One thing is ceruin ul 
I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to Mulas 
it more fully, chat, without poſſeſſmg the 
virtuous affections in a degree, 1 
man can attain eminence in the 


parts of eloquence. Hoe muſt feet um! 
good man els, if he 2 
move or to intereſt mankind, wn 


the ardent ſentiments of honour, vie 
magnanimity, and public ſpirit, that oy 
can kindle that fire of genius, and call w 
into the mind thoſe high ideas, which . 
tract the admiration of ages; and if thy 
ſpirit be neceſſary to produce the mott ii. 
tinguiſhed _ of eloquence, it muſt be 
neceſſary alſo to our reliſhing them wi 
proper taſte and feeling. 1bu. 


$ 4 On Struts. 


It is not eaſy to give igex of 
what is meant by Style. beſt dein · 
tion I can give of it is, the-pecutiar u 
ner in which a man expreſſes his 
tions, by means of Language. [tv 
ferent from mere Lan or words, 
The words, which an author employs, u 
be proper and faultleſs ; and his Style may 
nevertheleſs, have faults; it may bt 
dry, or ſtiff, or feeble, or affected. 80% 
has always ſome reference to an auther' 
manner of thinking. It is a pictute of the 
ideas which riſe in his mind, and of the 
manner in which they riſe there; 1 
hence, when we are examining an author! 
compoſition, it is, in many caſes, enn 
difficult to ſeparate the Style from the a- 
_—_ No wonder 8 — ſhould be 
o intimately connected, as m_ 
elſe, than that fort of e whnch o 
thoughts moſt readily aftume. Hence, 
ferent countries have been noted for 
liarities of Style, ſuited to their df 
temper and genius, The caftern mam 
animated their Style with the moſt thay 
and hyberbolical figures. The Ae 
a poliſhed and acute people, farmed 8 
accurate, clear, and beat. The A 
tics, gay and looſe in their manners, ah 
ed a Style florid and diffuſe, - The W 
ſort of characteriſtical differences am Wy 
monly remarked in the Style of ule 


CLASS! 


by charaQers of Style, it is 
Le talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a 
ririted Style; Which are the cha- 
ters of a writer's manner of thinkin 
vell as of expreſling himſelf: ſo dif- 
|t it is to ſeparate theſe two things from 
ne another. Of the general characters 
of Style, I am afterwards to diſcourſe; but 
will be neceſſary to begin with examin- 
pg the more ſimple qualities of it; from 
be aſemblage of which its more complex 
nominations, in a — — 
All che qualities of a tyle may 
aged ch two heads, Perſpicuity and 
)rnament. For all that can poſſibly be 
equired of Language 1s, to convey our 
cas clearly to the minds of others, and, 
the ſame time, in ſuch a dreſs, as, by 
laſing and intereſting them, ſhall moſt 
fectually ſtrengthen the impreſſions which 
e ſeek to make. _ both — ends 
eanſwered, we certainly accompliſh eve 
roſe for which we uſe Writing and Dit. 
purle, 


Sr 


s * 
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5 5, On PankSPICULITY, 
Perſpicuity, it will be _ admitted, 
the fundamental quality of Style“; a 
ity ſo eſſential in every kind of writ- 
5 that for the want of it nothing can 
me. Without this, the richeſt ornaments 
Style only —— chrough the dark; 
d puzzle, inſtead of pleaſing, the reader, 
1s, therefore, muſt be our 2 object, to 
e our meaning clearly and fully under- 
vd, and underſtood without the leaſt dif- 
uty, * Oratio,” ſays Quin&ilian, *« de- 
det negligenter quoque audientibus eſſe 
apertaz ut in animum audientis, ſicut 
ſal in oculos, etiamfi in eum non inten- 
datur, occurrat. 


acher\ Gatur gare, non ſolum ut 
rene ntelbgere poſſit, ne omnino poſlit 
ve fob wo intelligere, curandum +.” If we 
wry obliged to follow a writer with much 
| to pauſe, and to read over his fen- 
* s a fecond time, in order to compre- 
cs, WRT cm folly, he will never us 
T Nobis prima fit virtus, perſpicui 
1 Na verda, rectus ordo, 112 
m auto /nihilneque deſit, neque nat.” 
} boa eincr. lib. viii. 
— Vene ovgte always to be obvious, even 
en careleſs and negligent hearer; ſo 
he Als etnſcihill ftrike his mind, as the light 
=_— te fug-d6es vor eyes, though they are not 
The hr wenkie. We muſt ſtudy, not 
+ (on WH. ery, bearer may underſtand vs, but 
0 S unpofible. bim not to under · 


4 


KL AND 
and the Spaniards. In giv- long 


_ 


TSTOF) 


Mankind are too indolent to reliſh 
ſo much labour. They may pretend to 
admire the aathor's depth after have 
diſcovered his 222 but they will ſel- 
dom be inclined to up his work a ſe» 
cond time. | 

Authors ſometimes plead the difficulty 
of their ſubjeQ, 2s an excuſe for the want 
of Perſpicuity. But the excuſe can rarely, 
if ever, be admitted. For whatever a man 
conceives clearly, that it is in his power, 
if he will be at the trouble, al. into diſ- 
tin& propoſitions, or to expreſs clearly to 
others: and upon no ſabjeR ought any 
man to write, where he cannot think clear 
ly. His ideas, indeed, may, very excuſa- 
bly, be on ſome ſubjects incomplete or ina+ 
dequate; but ſtill, as far as they go, they 
ought to be clear; and, wherever this is 
the caſe, Perſpicuity in expreſſing them is 
always attainable. The obſcurity which 
reigns ſo much among many metaphyſical 
writers, is, for the moſt part, owing to the 
indiſtindtneſs of their own conceptions, 
They ſee the object but in a confuſed lights 
and, of courſe, can never exhibit it in 8 
clear one to others. 

Perſpicuity in writing, is not to be con · 
ſidered as merely à ſort of negative virtue, 
or freedom from defect. It has higher 
merit: it is a degree of poſitive — 
We are pleaſed with an author, we 
der him as deſerving praiſe, who frees us 
from all fatigue of ſearching for his mean- 
ing; who carries us through his ſubject 
without any embarraſſment or confuſion 
whoſe ſtyle flows always like a limpi 
ſtream, where we ſee to the in 


$ 6. On PunITY and PROPRIETY. | 

Purity and Propriety of Langu are 
often uſed indiſeriminately for * 
and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. 
A diſtinction, however, obtains between 
them. Purity, is the uſe of ſuch words, 
and ſuch conſtructions, as belong to the 
idiom of the Language which we ſpeak; 
in oppoſition to words and phraſes that are 
imported from other Languages, or that are 
obſolete, * 2 or uſed without 

roper authority. Propriety is the ſelec- 
— of ſuch words in W 28 
the beſt and moſt eſtabliſhed uſage has ap- 
propriated to thoſe ideas which we intend 
to expreſs by them. It implies the cor- 
re& and happy application of them, ac- 
cording to that uſage, in oppoſition to vul- 


gariſms, or low expreſſions; and to words 
U and 


. a 
and phraſes, 


— of the ideas 
tyle may be pure, that is, it 
fnaly Engli 


Galliciſms, 'or ungramatical, irregular 


ich would be lefs fignifi- 
may all 


_ theleſs, be deficient" in propriety. The 
words may be ill-choſen; not adapted to 
the ſubject, nor fully expreſſive of the 
author's ſenſe, He has taken all his 
words and phraſes from the general maſs 
of Engliſh Language 3 bar he has made 
his ſelection among theſe words 3 
Whereas Style cannot be proper without 
being alſo pure; and where both Purity 
and Fer meet, beſides making Style 

rſpicuous, they alſo, render it eful. 

There is no ſtandard, either of 4 * 
of Propriety, but the practice of the 
writers and ſpeakers in the country, 
When I mentioned obſolete or new- 
coined words as incongruous with Purity 
of Style, it will be cafily underſtood, that 
ſome exceptions are to be made. On 
certain occaſions, they may have grace, 
Poetry admits of greater latitude than 
proſe, with — to coining, or, at leaſt, 
new - compounding words; yet, even here, 
this liberty ſhould be uſed with a ſparing 
hand. In e, ſuch innovations are 
more hazardous, and have a worſe effect. 
They are. apt to give Style an affected 
and conceitcd air; and ſhould never be 
ventured upon except by ſuch, whoſe eſ- 
tabliſhed reputation gives them ſome de- 
gree of dictatorial power over Language. 

The introduction of foreign and learned 
words, unleſs where neceſſity requires 
them, ſhou!d always be avoided. Bar- 
ren Languages may need ſuch aſſiſtances; 
but ours is not one of theſe. Dean Swift, 
one of our moſt correct writers, valued 
himſelf much on uſing no words but ſuch 
as were of native growth: and his Lan- 

uage may, indeed, be conſidered as a 

Rantard of the ſtricteſt Purity and Pro- 

iety in the choice of words. At pre- 
ent, we ſeem to be « mg from this 
ſtandard. A multitude. of Latin words 
have, of late, been poured in upon us. 

On ſome occaſions, they | we an appear- 
ance of elevation and * to Style. 

But often, alſo, they er it (tiff and 

forced: and, in general, a plain native 

Style, as it is more intelligible to all read- 

ers, ſo, by a proper management of words, 


it may be made equally long and expreſ- 
fee has Lee Eh Al, 


Sg, -» Fa * 
_ * " 4 
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at we mean to convey. 
„ without Scotriciſms or 


expreſſions of any kind, and may, never- it 


* 4: Ty 7. O PAce, I 
The eat rt of Prexafion may! 


| uperfluites, ad 
pruning the expreſſion ſo, as to axle 
deither more nor leſs than al exaf c 
of his idea who ufes it, I obſerved belar, 
that it is often difficult to ſeparate the qu. 
lities of Style from the qualities gf Though 
and it is found fo in this inſtance. Pa n 
order to write with Precifon, though thy 
be properly a quality of Style, one mt 


E * rr — 


eſs a very conſiderable degree ef & 
tinnefs accuracy in his manner of 
thinking. 


The words, which a man uſes to expreh 
his ideas, may be faulty in three reſpety; 
They may either not 5 that id 
which the author intends, but ſome ather 
which only reſembles, or is a- kin to it: a, 
they 2 expreſs that idea, but not qur 
full completely; or, they may er 
pre it, together with ſomething more th 

e intends. Preciſion ſtands oppoſe 5 
all theſe three faults ; but chiefly to us 
laſt, In an author's writing with pr 
priety, his being free from the two fat 
mer faults ſeems implied, The work 


which he uſes are proper; that is, 
expreſs that idea which he * "7 


they expreſs it fully; but, to be Pd 
ſignifies, chat they expreſs. that idea, al 
no more. There is nothing in his was 
which introduces any foreign idea, ay 
ſuperfluous, unſeaſonable acceſiogy, as 
to mix it confuſedly with the principal ch 
ject, and thereby to render our concty 
tion of that obje& looſe. and indilud 
This requires a writer to have, himkl, 4 
very clear apprehenſion of the objec 
means to preſent to us ; to, haye-lud ul 
hold of it in bis mind z; and neyer wN 
ver in any one view he takes of it; A N 


fe&ion to which, indeed, few wilt? *. me 
tain. * 4 ' 71 1919 x9 240 . battle 
38. 0, wer 
99 "arr 

_ The ufe and im * 

may be deduced fi He 
human mind. It ner r: 
and diſtinctl One Fore r 
If it muſt look at twa gr 40ree 9! = 
eſpecially. objects amang which E 012 
ſemblance ..or, connechio 5 Pink of 
confuſed and embarraſied; \ ak 
. J E 1. * > þ , * * 0 
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CLASSICAL AND HISTORTCAL: Br 
dngd A. od Blow doodur. 1g ba 
dearly perceive in what they agree, and _. Fromwhaz I have (aid, it appeats ge 
in what differ. Thus, were wy ob- zn author may, in a quali ſenſe, ,Þ 
je, = ſome animal, to be p ented perſpienous, while yet he is far from bews 
w me, of whole ſtructure wanted to preciſe, He uſes, proper words, aud pro- 
form a diſtin notion, I defire all per arrangements he gives you the dea 
in trappings to be taken off, I would e- as clear as he conceives it himſelf; and. 
quire it to be brought beſore me by itſelf, far he is cuous: but the ideas are 
2nd to ſtand alone, that there might be not very clear in his own. mind; they are 
ing to ditract my attention. The looſe and general; and, therefore, cannot 
fame 1s the caſe” with words. If, when be expreſied with Precifion, ,. All ſubje&s 
you would inform me of your meaning, do not equally require Preciſion, It is 
you alſo tell me more than what conveys ſufficient, on many occatons, that we 
|: if you join foreign circumſtances to the bave a general view of the meaning. The 
»rincipal object; it, by unneceſſarily, va- ſubject, perhaps,, is of che K o and fa- 
wing the expreſſion, you ſhift the point of miliar, Kind; and we are in no hazard of 
new, and make me ſee ſometimes the ob- miſtaking, the ſenſe of the anten Nd 
je{t irlcit, and ſometimes another thing every word which. he uſes be got pres 
hat is Erg * * thereby ob- and exact. e Naga, 
ge me to look on ſeveral objects at once, "> SF. 8 
1 I loſe ſight of the principal. You RE, r _—_— 2 
1d the animal you are ſhowing me with __ nere uy 2 
poſition to Preciſion, is the inju 


o many trappings and collars, and brin * / 
b many of the ſame ſpecies before an 5 —— 
ſomewhat reſembling, and yet ſomewhat y 7 2 


agree in expreſſing one principal idea: but,. 


üfering, that I ſee none of them clearly. | 2 g „ 
This forms what is called a Looſe Style; ber abe molt party if pot always; They — 


preſs it with 
nd is the proper oppoſite to Preciſion. It ſtances. They are varied by ſome ac- 


generally ariſes from uſing a ſaperfluity ceſſory idea which every word intro- 


f words, Feeble writers employ a mul- | rr 
Stade of words, to make 2 Ives un- duces, and which forms the diſtinction / be · 


erfiood, as they think, more diſtinctiyß); "<2 om yy — 


d they only confound the reader. They 2 ————— — 


e ſenſible of not having caught the; : 
eee exprſion, 10 convey what they ide propriety of the Language, will al- 


ire their own meaning ve reciſeh) 
temſelves ; and, therefore, Naß it — ferent ſhades of the ſame colour, an gc. 


they can, ; | curate writer can employ them to great 
Ms ai by hey yr the * * Nap advantage, by uſing them ſo as to heighten 
ſe, and bring you ſomewhat nearer to and finiſh. the picture which he gives us. 


er idea: they are always f 


TFF. Ros, RR 


LM * 


uft hit the te er, e 
ng, The image, as th ; the image which he means ta 

1 always fern double rr But in order to this end, he muſt be ex- 
image is dittincct. When an author tremely attentive to the choice which. ha 
E me of his hero's courage in the day makes of them. For the bulk of wnters 
dude, the expreſſion is preciſe, and 1 are very ant to confound them with each, 
lerſtand it fully. But if; from the deſire of other: and to employ: them--careleſsly, 
plying words, he will needs praiſe his merely for the fake of filling up à periods 
rage fortitudy; at the moment he joins or of „ the Lan- 
X words together; my idex begins to wa- goa as if the ſignification were exactly 
He means to expreſs one quality more une; while, in truth, it is not Hence 
dp; bot he is, in truth, expreffing two. © certain miſt, and indiſtinctneſs, is unwas 
rege te fiſts danger; rudy nly thrown over. Style. . Tha: 
The occafion of "exerting each of g to. On the gr Charatert of STY ute 

being led 


f He ſapplies by one, what wWas wanting in 
oing about 
ud about it, but never 4 5 the 


4 2 is different; ànd That differene ſubjects require to be 
* both together, when only one trented of in different ſorts of Style, "is 4 
hould- be in my view, my view poſition ſo-obvious, that 1 ſhall nor ftay to 
= uuſteady, add my conception of Illuſtrate it. Every one ſees that Treatiſes 
indiſtnct. e Rhilolophy, for inſtance, ought wot 10 
U 2 


292, BOOK THE 
be compoſed in the ſame Style with Ora- 


tions. Every one ſees alſo, that different 
parts of the fame compoſition require a. va- 


riation in the Style and manner. In a ſer- 
mon, for. inſtance, or any harangue, the 
application or peroration admits of more 
ornament, and requires more warmth, 
than the didactic part. But what I mean 
at preſent to remark is, that, amidſt this 
variety, we ſtill expect. to find, in the com- 
poſitions of any one man, ſome degree of 
uniformity or conſiſtency. with himſelf in 
manner; we ex to find ſome preda- 
minant character of Style impreſſed on all 
his writings, which ſhall be ſuited to, and 
ſhall mark, his particular genius and turn 
of mind. The orations in Livy differ much 
in Style, as they ought to do, from the reſt 
of his hiſtory. The ſame is the caſe with 
thoſe in Tacitus. Vet both in Livy's ora- 
tions, and in thoſe of Tacitus, we are able 
clearly to trace the diſtinguiſhing manner of 
each hiſtorian: the magnificent fulneſs of 
the one, and the ſententious conciſeneſs 
of the other. The © Lettres Perſanes, 
and L' Eſprit de Loix,”” are the works 
of the ſame-author. They required very. 
different compoſition ſurely, and accord- 
ingly, they differ widely; yet ſtill we ſee 
the ſame hand. Wherever there is real 
and native genius, it gives a determina- 
tion to one kind of Style rather than ano- 
ther. Where nothing of this appears; 
where there is no marked nor peculiar cha- 
racter in the compoſitions of any author, 
we are apt to infer, not without, rea- 
ſon, that he is a vulgar and: trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from 
the impulſe of original genius. As the 
molt celebrated painters are known by 
their hand, ſo the beſt and moſt: origi- 
nal writers are known and diſtinguiſhed, 
throughout all their works, by their Style 
and peculiar manner. This will be found to 


hold almoſt without exception. Blair. 
$11, On the Auftere, the Florid, and the 
Middle STYLE. 


The ancient Critics attended to theſe 
general characters of Style which we are 
now to conſider. Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus divides them into three kinds; and 
calls them the Auſtere, the Florid, and 
the Middle. By the Auſtere, he means a 
Style diſtinguiſhed for ſtrength and firm- 
neſs, with a neglect of ſmoothneſs and or · 
nament; for examples of which, he gives 
Pindar and AÆſchylus . the Poets, 
and Thucydides among the Proſe writers.“ 
By the Horid, he means, as the name in- 


'$TCOND: 


appho,. Anacreon, E 
ly Iſocrates. The 
juſt mean between theſe, and com 
the beauties of both; in which claf 
wg Homer and Sophocles 
oets: in Proſe, Her 


and Quinctilian make alſo a threefold d- 
viſion of Style, though with to di. 
ferent. qualities of it; in which they wr 
followed by moſt: of the modern writen 
on Rhetoric ; the Simplex, Tenue, or Sub- 
tile; the Grave, or Yehemens; and the 
Medium, or temperatum genus dicendi. Bt 
theſe diviſions, and the illuſtrations they 
ive of them, are ſo looſe and gener, 
t they cannot advance us much in or 
ideas of Style. I ſhall endeavour to be t 


little more particular in what I have u 
ſay on this ſubjeQ.. 1bid. 


$ 12, On the Conciſe STYLB. 


One of the firſt and moſt obvious & 
tiftions. of the different kinds of Style, i 
what ariſes from an author's ſpreading oa 
his thoughts more or leſs. This diſtinda 
forms what are called the Diffuſe and th 
Conciſe Styles. A conciſe writer cus 
preſſes his thought into the feweſt pol 
words; he ſeeks to employ none but fad 
as are moſt expreſſive; he lops off, ur 
dundant, every expreſſion which does ut 
add ſomething material to the ſenſe. G. 
nament he does. not reje&;- he may 
lively and figured; but his ornament 1 
intended for the ſake of force rather un 

race. He never: gives you the 1m 

ought twice. He places it in the n 
which appears to him the moſt fi 
but if you do not apprehend it well in in 

ight, you need not expect to find it u 
er: _ — — — 
compactneſs and ſtrength, rather 
cadence and harmony. The utmol p 
ciſion is yr CT _— 
commonly deſigned to ſugg on 
reader's imagination than they 
expreſs. 4 aid 
$ 13. On the Diſfuſt Scr. 
A diffuſe writer unfolds his men 
fully. He places it in a vatietf af 
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1 oives the reader every poſſible afliſt- 
a. in underſtanding it completely. He 
i not very careful to expreſs it at firſt in 
7+ full ftrength, becauſe he is to repeat 
and —_ — 1 1. 
ropoſes to ſupply by copi- 
auſneſls. Writers o haracter 

rally love magnificence and amplification. eq 
Their periods naturally run out into ſome 
length, and having room for ornament of 
every kind, they admit it freely, 

Each of theſe manners has its pec 
advantages ; and each becomes faulty 
when carried to the extreme. 
treme of conciſeneſs becomes abrupt and 
obſcure ; it is apt alſo to lead into a Style 
wo pointed, and bordering on the epi- 
grammatic. The extreme of diffuſeneſs 
becomes weak and languid, and tires the 
reader. However, to one or other of theſe 
two manners a Writer may lean, according 
25 his genius prompts him: and under the 
character of a conciſe, or of a 
more open and diffuſe Style, may poſſeſs 
much beauty in his com 

For illuſtrations of 
rafters, I can only refer to the writers 
who are examples of them. It is not ſo 
much from detached paſſages, ſuch as I 
as wont formerly to quote for inſtances, 
a3 from the current of an author's Style, 
ut we are to collect the idea of a formed 
manger of writing. The two moſt re- 
markable examples that I know, of con- 

eneſs carried as far as propriety will al- 
low, perhaps in ſome caſes farther, are 
Tacitus the Hiſtorian, and the Preſident 
Monteſquicu in « L'Eſprit de Lou.” 
Ariltotle too holds an eminent rank among 
dattic writers for his brevity. Perhaps 
n0 writer in the world was ever fo frugal 
pf his words as Ariſtotle ; but this fru 
lty of expreſſion frequently darkens 
neaung, Of a beautiful and magnificent 
utuleneſs, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the 
nſtance that can be given. 
on, alſo, and Sir William Tem 
ie in ſome degree under this claſs. 
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eſe general cha- 
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. On the Nerven and the Feeble 


1 


a 
1 


The Nervous and the Feeble, are gen 
Rlly held to be characters of Style, of the 
þ 3 import with the Conciſe and the Dif- 
ue. They do indeed very often coincide. 

for the moſt part, 
eneſs; and neryous 


Muſe writers have, 
me degree of feeb! 


werd will generally be inclined to a con- 


ciſe expreſſion. This, however, does not 
always > and there are inſtances of 
1 — midſt of a full _ 
ampie , maintained a at de- 
gree of Breathe Livy is an pe, 
and in the Engliſh language, Dr. Barrow. 
Barrow's Style has many faults. It is un- 
nal, incorrect, and redundant; but with- 
al, for force and expreſſiveneſs uncommon- 
ly diſtinguiſhed. On every ſubject, he 
multiplies words with an overflowing co- 
= but it is always a torrent of 

ng ideas and fignificant expreſſions 

ich he pours forth. Indeed, the founda- 
tions of a nervous or a'weak Style are laid 
in an author's manner of thi If he 
conceives an object ſtrongly, he will er- 
preſs it with energy: but, if he has 
an indiftin& view of his ſulgeQ; if 
ideas be looſe and wavering ; if his genius 
be ſuch, or, at the time of his writing, ſo 
careleſsly exerted, that he has no firm 
of the conception which he would commu- 
nicate to us; the marks of alt this will 
clearly appear in his Style. Several un- 
meaning words and looſe epithets will be 
found; his expreſſions will be vague and 
13 his arrangement indiſtinct and 
eeble; we ſhall conceive ſomewhat of his 
meaning, but our conception will be faint. 
Whereas a nervous writer, whether he em- 
ploys an extended or a conciſe Style, gives 
us always a _ impreſſion of his mean- 
ing; his mind is full of his ſubjeR, and his 
words are all expreſſive : every phraſe and 
every figure which he uſes, tends to render 
the picture, which he would ſet before us, 
more lively and complete. Ibid. 

F 25. On Harſoneſi of STYLE. 

As ev ality in Style has an 
owe capt ag * dry rx it be- 
comes faulty, this holds of the Nervous 
Style as well as others. Too great a ſtudy 
of ſtrength, to the negle& of the other 
qualities of Style, is found to many 
writers into a harſh manner. Harſhneſs 
ariſes from unuſual words, from forced in- 
verſions in the conſtruction of a ſentence, 
and too much moped of ſmoothneſs and 
eaſe. This is reckoned the fault of ſome 
of our earlieſt claſſics in the Engliſh Lan- 

nage; ſuch as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
rancis Bacon, Hooker, Chillingworth, 
Milton in his proſe works, Harrin 
Cudworth, and other writers of - 
able note in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
James I. and Charles IJ. Theſe writers 
ad nerves and ſtrength in a high degree, 
3 | 21d 
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and are to this day, eminent for that quality 
in Style. But the language in t 1d 
was exceedingly different from What it 13 
now, and was indeed entirely formed upon 
the idiom and conſtruction of the Latin, in 
the arrangement of ſentences, Ho 
for inſtance, begins the Preface to his 
lebrated work of Eceleſiaſti 


the followifig ſentence; * Though for no. 


** other cauſe, yet for this, that 8 


may know we haye not looſely, through 
ec ſilence, permitted things to pals away as 
in dream, there ſhall be, for men's in- 
formation, extant this much, concerni 

* the preſent ſtate of the church of God 
* eſtabliſhed amongſt us, and their careful 
* endeavours which would have upheld the 
« ſame,” Such a ſentence now ſounds 
harſh in our ears, Yet ſome advantages 
certainly. attended this ſort of, Style; and 
whether we have gained, or loſt, upon the 
whole, by departing from it, may bear a 
queſtion. By the freedom of arrangement, 
which it permitted, it rendered lan- 


lukebtible be wie” Þ . 
Suan lulceptble of, more Krepgth therefore, ſuch an author, if bis Rntimew 


more variety of collocation, and mure har- 
mony of per; But however this be, 
ſuch a Style is now obſolete; and no mo- 
dern yritet could adopt it without the cen - 
ſure of harſhneſs. and affectation. The 
priſons form which the Language has aſ- 
umed, has, in ſome , meaſure, ſacrificed 
the ſtudy of ſtrength to that of perſpicuity 
and eaſe. . Our arrangement — has 
become leſs forcible, perhaps, but more 
plain and natural; and this 15 now under - 
Rood to be the genius of aur Language, 

8 Ia 


8 16. On the Dry STYLE. 


The dry manner excludes all ornament 
of a kind, Content with being un- 
derſtood, it has not the leaſt aim to pleaſe 
either the fancy or the ear. This is to- 
lerable only in pure didactic writing; and 
even there, to make us bear it, great 
— and — — —— is requiſite; 
and entire perſpicuity of language. Ariſ- 
totle is the complete — of a Dry 
Style. Never, perhaps, was there any au- 
thor who adhered fo rigidly to the ftri- 
neſs of a didactie manner, throughout all 
his writings, and conveyed ſo much inftruc- 
tion, without the leaſt approach to orna- 
ment. With the moſt. profound genius, 
and extenſive views, be writes like a pure 
intelligence, who addreſſes himlelf ſolely 
to the underſtanding, without making any 
yſc of the channel of the imagination. But 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
this is a, manner which, 
hands inte _ 


, 
er 


* aun 
opkere tign, aud conyeys,onr. ning g. N 
„Fei ih e 8 the rd a 


manner. He knew, "almoſt beyond ay 


Styl | 
the p Crd her of thoſe Engliſh authors who a 
tures (xix) ſeveral ideas have been 


nt the 
ocdney d 


harſhne Pe Sol, — 1 
; 


a conſiderahle defect; 363 


{i} 


var 1yodiuw ja wy 2414 vi 44 t3u0 

4113.49; On the Plain Str, 

A. Plan Sg rites 6ne Tet tir 
dry ode. A writer of this chard e 
ploys ve is orpament of any kl 
ane reſts almolt entirely upon hu ſeal, 
But, if he is at no Foo to, engage w hy 
the employment 0 figures, okra Re. 
rangement, or any other art of writing, le 
ſtudies, however, to avoid. difguſting a, 
like a dry and a harſh writer, F 
Perſpicuity, he purſues Proprigty, urn, 
and Preciſion, in his language ; wiich-forg 
one degree, and no inconſiderable one, g 
beauty. Livelineſs too, and force, may N 
conſiſtent with a very Plain Style : 1d 


be good, may be abundantly agreeads, 
The difference between a 17 and play 
writer, is, that the former is incapable of 
ornament, and ſeems not to know what y 
i»; the latter ſecks not after it. 4555 
us his meaning, in good language, 
and pure; any further openly Weg 
himſelf no trouble abgut ; either, detuuß 
he thinks it unneceſſary to his fuel; a, 
becauſe his genius does not lead hum to de, 
light in it; or, becauſe it leads hit to &; 
ſpiſe it ꝰ. ds lr e 
This laſt was the caſe with Dean Sw 
who may be ory at the head of bet 
that have employed the Plain Style. Fer 
writers have diſcovered more capacit, 
He treats every ſubject which he hand 
whether ſerious or ludicrous, in a maſter} 


man, the Purity, the Extent, the Preciic 
of the Engliſh Language ; and, therefor, 
to ſuch as wiſh to arial $ par WE cot- 
re& Style, he is one of the wol uſcful 
models. But we muſt not lock for mud 
ornament and grace in his Langs 
| - mx ads, wide 

* On this head, af the General Charaten 
particularly the Plain and the Simple, 
claſſed under them, in this, and the — — 
manuſcript treatiſe on rhetoric, part af ub u 
ſhewn x many years ago, by the Nel 
ingenious Author, Dr. Adam Smithy art ” 
it i, \mped, will de given by hit to ſue Funn Hy 


ifs Ay t :fhment of *this kind, as 
his dignity. He delivers his ſen- 
e 


n in a plald, d, 
mer, Ike ne who 1 ed 


eln: and-is very indifferent whether you 
Fed of not. His ſentences are com- 
negligently arranged; diſtinctly 
ooch as to the ſenſe, but without any 
ard to ſmoothneſs of ſound ; —_— 
* mach regard to compactneſs or ele- 
ice; If a metaphor, or any other figure, 
Lanced to render his ſatire more poignant, 
would, perhaps, vouchſafe to adopt it, 
en it came in his 17 ut if it tended 
iy to embelliſh and illuſtrate, he would 
er thee _— tence, i his ſe- 
cs pieces, his ſtyle often borders upon 
| ed unpleaſing ; in his humorous 
3, the plainneſs of his manner ſets off 
js wit to the higheſt advantage. There 
no froth nor affectation in it; it ſeems 


„nd unftudicd; and while he hardly 
1 ears to {mile himſelf, he makes his 
er laugh heartily. To a writer of ſuch 
be genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style 


z moſt admirably fitted, Among our 


7 bilolophical writers, Mr. Locke comes 
we nder this claſs ; perſpicuous and pure, but 


walt without any ornament whatever. 
works which admit, or require, ever ſo 
ach ornament, there are 12 where the 
ain manner ought to predominate. But 
muſt remember, that when this is the 


hy latter which a writer affects throughout 
3 whole compoſition, great weight of 
v 1 er, and great force of ſentiment, are 
Ne quired, in order to keep up the reader's 
5 tention, and pre vent him from becoming 
| Jof the author, a . Blair. 


F 18. On the Neat STYLE. 


What js called a Neat Style comes next 
order; and here we are got into the 


2 don of ornament ; but that ornament 
fort of the higheſt or moſt # rkling kind. 


witer of this character 


5 an ohject of his attention. But his 


uch . 36; . 
a ſenton is ſhewn in the choice of his 
4 a, and in a graceful collocation of 


em; rather than in any high efforts of 
ation, or elouence. His ſentences 
* Lays clean, and free from the in- 


ho N 
x bt Wbrance of fuperfluaus words; of a mo- 
— rue length ; rather inclming to brevity, - 


an ſwelling ſtructure z clofing with pro- 
3, without” any zails, or adjections 
*z aſter the er His 


. 
\ 5 * > 
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bis ewe, that he 
5 not deſpiſe the beauty of language. 


"0 
cadenee is varied; but not of the ſtudied 
muſical kind. Elis figures, if he uſes any, 

are ſhort and cbrrect; rather than bold 


a writer who has no 


be attained 


and glowing.  Sach a Style as this may 
35 
powers of fancy or genius, by i N 


merely, and careful 2 to the rules 
of writing; and it is a Style always — 
able. Eu a character of os 
elevation on our com poſition, and carries a 
decent degree of ornament, which is not 
utſuitable to any ſubje&t whatever. A 
familiar letter, or a law paper, on the drieſt 
ſubject, may be written with neatneſs; and 
a ſermon, or a philoſophical treatiſe, in a 
Neat Style, will be read with ons 
| | 4 


9 19. On an Elegant STYLE. 


An Elegant Style is a character, expreſ- 
ſing a higher degree of ornament than a 


" neat one; and, indeed, is the term uſually 


lied to Style, when ' poſſeſſing all the 
K © of ornament, without any r its ex- 
ceſſes or deſects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will eaſily be under- 
ſtood, that oo pen Elegance implies great 


perſpicuity riety ; purity in the 
choice of words, Rad care and dexterity in 


their harmonious and happy arrangement. 
It implies further, the grace and beauty of 
imagination ſpread'over Style, as far as the 
ſubject admits it; and all the illaſtration 
which figurative language adds, when pro- 
perly employed. In a word, an elegant 
writer is one who pleaſes the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the under * 
ing; and who gives us his ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expreſſion, but not 
overcharged with any of its miſplaced 
finery. In this claſs, therefore, we place 
only the firſt rate writers in the language; 
fuch as Addiſon, Dryden, Pope, Temple, 
Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few more; 
writers who differ widely from one another 
in many of the attributes of Style, but 
whom we now claſs together, under the 
denomination of Elegant, as, in the ſcale 
of Ornament, pollcling nearly „ wa 
e „ £437 e 


When the ornaments, applied to Style, 
are too rich and gaudy in preportion to 


. 
[I . 
* 


the ſubject; when taey return upon us too 


ſaſt, and ſtrike us eicher with a dazaling 


luſtre, or falſe brilliancy, this forms what 
is cailed-a Florid Style; a term commons ' 


ly 11 to ſignify the exceſs of — * 
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able. Perhaps, it is even a 


tion on the Public. 
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In a young compoſer this is very pardon- 
1 f ple, th _— 
mptom, in youn e, that their St 
Klon incline to die Florid and —— 
« Volo ſe efferat in adoleſcente fæcundi- 
tas, ſays Quinctilian, . multum inde 
* d-coquent anni, multum ratio limabit, 


- & aliquid-velut uſu ipſo deteretur; fit mo- 


do unde excidi poſſit quid et exculpi. 
* Audeat hzc ætas plura, et inveuiat et 
« jnventis gaudeat; fint licet illa non ſatis 
interim ſicca et ſevera. Facile reme- 
« dium eſt ubertatis : ſterilia nullo labore 
« yincuntur *.” But, although the Florid 
Style may be allowed to youth, in their 
firſt eſſays, it muſt not receive the ſame 
indulgence trom writers of maturer years. 
It is to be expected, that judgment, as it 
ripens, ſhould chaſten imagination, and re- 
ject, as juvenile, all ſuch ornaments as are 
redundant, unſuitable to the ſubject, or not 
conducive to illuſtrate it. Nothing can be 
more contemptible than that tinſel ſplen- 
dour of language, which ſome writers per- 

tually affect. It were well, if this could 
be aſcribed to the real overflowing of a 
rich imagination. We ſhould then have 
ſomething to amuſe us, at leaſt, if we found 
little to inſtruct us. But the worſt is, that 
with thoſe frothy writers, it is a luxuriancy 
of words, not of fancy. We ſee a labour- 
ed attempt to riſe to a ſplendour of com- 
poſition, of which they have formed to 
themſelves ſome looſe idea; but having no 
ſtrength of genius for attaining it, they 
endeavour to ſupply the defect by poetical 
words, by cold —— common- 
place figures, and every thing that has the 
appearance of pomp and magruficence. It 
has eſcaped theſe writers, that ſobriety in 
ornament, is one great ſecret for rendering 
it pleaſing t and that without a founda- 
tion of good ſenſe and ſolid thought, the 
moſt Florid Style is but a childiſh impoſi- 
The Public, however, 
are but too apt to be fo impoſed on; at 
leaſt, the mob of readers; who are very 
ready to be caught, at firſt, with whatever 
is dazzling and gaudy. 


1 cannot help thinking, that it refleRts 


* « In youth, I wiſh to ſee luxuriancy of fancy 


« appear. Much of it will be diminiſhed by 
« yearsz much will be corrected by ripening 


judgment; ſome of it, by the mere practice of 


„ compoſition, will be worn away. Let there be 
% only ſufficient matter, at firſt, that can bear 
« ſome pruning and lopping off. At this time of 
„ life, let genius be bold and inventive, and pride 
« itſelf in its efforts, though theſe ſhould not, as 
« yet, be correct. Luxuriancy can eaſily be cured ; 
« but for barrenneſs there is no remedy.” 


more honour on the religious t 
good diſpofitions of the preſent — 
on the public taſte, that Mr. 
Meditations have had fo great a tunen: 
The pious and benevolent heart, which 
always diſplayed in them, and the lng 
fancy which , on- ſome occaſions, 
juſtly merited applauſe :' bat the 
glitter of expreffion, the ſwoln mage, 
and ſtrained deſcription which-abound a 
them, are ornaments of a falſe kind. 
would, therefore, adviſe ſtudents of cum 
to imitate Mr. Harvey's piety, rathertha 
his Sole; and, in all compoſitions of tt 
rious kind, to turn their attention, as la 
Pope ſays, « from ſounds to things, fra 
« fancy to the heart.” Admonition 
this kind I have already had occaſion y 
give, and may hereafter repeat them; u 
1 conceive nothing more incumbent on m 
in this courſe of Lectures, than to un 
every opportunity of cautioning my me 
ers againit the affected and frivolous uſed 
ornament; and, inſtead of that ſbght u 
ſuperficial taſte in writing, which I app 
hend to be at preſent too faſhionable, u 
introduce, as far as my endeavours as 
avail, a taſte for more ſolid thought, ul 
more manly ſfunplicity in Style, Bla 


On the different | Kinds of Si 
3 rien it., i-: 
The firſt is, Simplicity of Compoſia 
as oppoſed to too great a variety of pak 
Horace's precept refers to this: 
Denique fit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat et um 
This is the ſimplicity of plan in 2 u 
gedy, as diſtinguiſhed from double plot 
and crowded incidents ; the Simplicity a 
the Iliad, or Aneid, i Fo to tit 
digrefſions of Lucan, and the ſeater 
tales of Arioſto; the Simplicity of Green 
architecture, in oppoſition to the ureg! 
variety of the Gothic. In this ſenſe, os 
plicity is the ſame with Unity. - 
The ſecond ſenſe is, Simplicity « 
Thought, as oppoſed to refinement. vt 
ple thoughts are what ariſe natural; 
what the occaſion or the ſubjet ſuggh 
unſought ; and what, when once ſu 
are eaſily apprehended by all, Neue 
ment in writing, expreſſes a Jeb * 
ral and obvious train of thought, 
which it required a peculiar turn of ge 


% Then learn the wand'ring humour io ® 
' troul, | * 


Flasch. 


$ 21. 


purſue; within certain bounds very 
autiful; but when carried too far, 
roaching to intricacy, and hurting us 

a nce of being recherchs, or far 
paght. Thus, we would naturally ſay, 
hat Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater 
aplicity, in his turn of thought, than 
Ir. Cowley: Cicero's thoughts on moral 
ubjects are natural; Seneca's too refined 
id laboured · In theſe two ſenſes of Sim- 
licity, when it is oppoſed either to 
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as no relation to Style. 
Ther ir a thind ſenſe of Simplicity, in 
lich it has reſpe& to Style; and 
wpoled to too much ornament, 2 
language; as when we ſay, Mr. Locke 
3 2 fimple, Mr. Hervey a florid „writer; 
pd it is in this ſenſe, that the © plex, 
he © tun, or © ſubtile genus dicendi, 
underſtood by Cicero and Qqinctilian. 
The ſimple ſtyle, in this ſenſe, coincides 
ith the plain or the neat ftyle, which I 
re mentioned; and, therefore, requires 
0 farther illuſtration. | 
But there is a fourth ſenſe of Simplicity, 
p reſpecting Style; but not reſpecti 
he degree of ornament employed, 
ch as the eaſy and natural manner in 
lich our language expreſſes our thoughts. 
us is quite different from the former 
nſe of the word juſt now mentioned, in 
wich Simplicity was equivalent to Plain- 
eſs; whereas, in this ſenſe, it is compati- 
de with the higheſt ornament. Homer, 
vr inſtance, poſſeſſes this Simplicity in the 
greateſt perfection; and yet no writer has 
bore ornament and beauty. This Sim- 
Pucity, which is what we are now to con- 
der, ſtands oppoſed, not to ornament, 
ut to affectation of ornament, or appear- 
ce of labour about our Style; and it is 
Alinguiſlüng excellency in * 
B 


tr. 


$22, SIMPLICITY appears eaſy. 


A writer of Simplicity expreſſes himſelf 
n ſach a manner, that every one thinks he 
dad have written in the ſame way; Ho- 
ceſcribes it, 


- ut fibi quivis 


dperet idem, ſ 
8 * multum, fcuſtraque laboret 


F __ well-known tales ſuch fitions would 
„ 
— all might hope to imitate with eaſe ; 
— while they ſtrive the ſame ſucceſs to gain; 
id find their labours and their hopes in 
Yan, | FA is. 
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parts, or to refinement of thought, it ligence 
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There are no marks of art in his expreſ- 

ſion; it ſeems the very language of nature; 

— ſee, in the Style, not the writer and 

1 , but the man, in his own natural 

character. He may be rich in his expreſ- 

fion ; he may be full of figures, and of 
fancy; but theſe flow from him without 

effort; and he appears to write in this 

manner, not becauſe he has ſtudied it, but 

becauſe it is the manner of expreſſion moſt 

natural to him. A certain d of neg- 

» alſo, is not inconſiſtent with this 

character of ſtyle, and even not ungraceful 

in it; for too minute an attention to words 

— — it: „ Habeat ille,” ſays Ci- 

cero, (Orat. No. 77.) “ molle aviddam, et 

« quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam 

« hominis, de re magis quam de verbo 
« Jlaborantis . This is the great ad- 
vantage of Simplicity of Style, that, like 
ſimplicity of manners, it ſhows us a man's 
ſentiments and turn of mind laid with- 
out diſguiſe. More ſtudied and artificial 

manners of writing, however. beautiful, 
have always this diſadvantage, that they 
exhibit an author in form, hke a man at 
court, where the ſplendour of dreſs, and the 

ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thoſe pe- 

culiarities which diſtinguith one man from 
another. But reading an author of Sim- 
plicity, is like converting with a perſon of 
diſtinction at home, and with eaſe, where 
we find natural manners, and a marked 
character. 1bid. 


$ 23. On Naivete. 


The higheſt degree of this Simplicity, 
is exp by a French term to which 
we have none that fully anſwers in our 
— Nai vet. It is not eaſy to give 
a preciſe idea of the import of this word, 
It always expreſſes a diſcovery of charac- 
ter. I believe the beſt account of it is 
given by a French critic, M. Marmontel, 
who explains it thus: That ſort of amiable 
ingenuity, or undiſguiſed openneſs, which 
ſeems to give us ſome degree of ſuperiority 
over the perſon who ſhews it; a certain 
infantine Simplicity, which we love in our 
hearts, but which diſplays ſome features of 
the character that we think we could have 
art enough to hide; and which, therefore, 
always leads us to ſmile at the perſon who 


+ ©. Let this Style have a certain ſoftneſs and 

« eaſe, which ſhall characteriſe a negligence, not 

« vnopleaſing in an author who appears; to be 

4 more ſolicitous about the thought than the ex- 
« preſſion.” 

diſcovers 
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diſcovers this character. La Fontaine, in 
his Fables, is given as the great example 
of ſuch Naivere. 
underſtood, as deſcriptive” of a particular 
$24. | Ancients eminext for Simplicity. 
With reſpect to Simplicity, in general, 
we may remark, that = ancient original 
writers are always the moſt eminent for it. 
This happens from a plain reaſon, that they 
wrote from the dictates of natural genius, 
and were not formed upon the labours and 
writings of others, which is always in ha- 
zard of producing affectation. Hence, 
among the Greek writers, we have more 
— * of a. beautiful Si 
among the Roman. Homer, Heſiod, Ana- 
creon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xeno- 
phon, are all diſtinguiſhed for it. Among 
the Romans, alſo, we have ſome writers of 
this character; particularly Terence, Lu- 
cretius, Phædrus, and Juljus Cæſar. The 
following paſſage of Terence's Andria,-is 
a beautiful inſtance of Simplicity of man- 
ner in deſcription : x | 
: — Fun interim 
Procedit ; ſequimur ; ad ſepulchrum venimus ; 
In ignem impoſita eſt ; fletur ; interea hæc ſoror 
Quam dixi, ad flammam acceſſit imprudentivs 
Satis 1 Idi tum exanimatus Pam- 
ues . 
Bent — amorem, & celatum indicat ; 
Occurrit præceps, mulierum ab igne retrahit, 
Mea . inquit, quid agis? Cur te is per- 
um 
Tum illa, ut conſuetum facilè amorem cerneres, 
Rejecit ſe in eum, flens quam familiariter *. 
ACT. 8. e. 1. 


All che words bere are remarkably happy 
and elegant: and convey a moſt lively pic- 
ture of the ſcene deſcribed: while, at the 
fame time, the Style appears wholly artleſs 


» « Meanwhile the funeral proceeds; we fol- 


« low; 
Come to the ſepulchre : the body's plac'd 
« Upon the pile; lamented ; whereupon 
« This ſiſter I was ſpeaking of, all wild, 
« Ran to the flames with peril of her life. 
6 Tharg! there! the frighted Pamphilus be- 
trays | 
« His well-diffembled and long-hidden love: 
« Runs up, and takes her round the waiſt, and 
; 66 exits. | 
« Oh! my Glycerium ! what is it you do? 
« Why, why endeavour to deſtroy yourſelf ? 
« Then the, in ſuch a manner that you.thence 
« Might eafily perceive their long, long love, 
« Threw herſelf back into his arms, and wept, 
« Oh! how familiarly !”* - CoLmax. 


9 


city than 


OOTC THE SECOND? 


ſome Engliſh writers, who come thi 
Y alt 71 my has 


This, however, is to be clafſ: 


$ 25. Simplicity the CharaAerifhic Ti 
| Torso Style, 
Simplicity is the great beauty of 
1 Tillotſon”s manner. ** 
long been admired as an eloquent write, 
and a model for preaching. But his &. 
quence, if we can call it ſuch, has been d. 
ten miſunderſtood. - For i we include h 
the idea of eloquence, ' vehemence a 
ſtrength, —— ue deſcription, 1 
figures, or correct arrangement of ſentew 
ces, in all rer ry the Ah, 
biſhop is exceedi gly deficient. His Syle 
is always pure, indeed, and perſpicun, 
but careleſs and remiſs, too often feeblewd 
languid; little beauty in the - conftruti 
of his ſentences, which are frequently fl. 
fered to drag unharmonioully ; ſeldem ay; 
attempt towards ſtrength 2 — be, 
notwithſtanding theſe deſects, ſuch à cow 
ſtant vein of ſenſe and piety rm 
through his works, ſuch an carneſt and & 
rious — G6 Ang uſeful inſtruc- 
tion, conv in a Style ſo pure, natunl, 
and unaffetted, as will . . 
him to high regard, as long as the Englik 
language remains; not, indeed, as 4 md- 
del of the higheſt eloquence, but as a f- 
ple and amiable writer, whoſe manner is; 


ſtrongly expreſhve of great * aad 
worth. I obſerved V. 0 at Simplicity 
of manner may be conſiſtent with fone 
_—_ of negligence in Style; and 1 
the beauty of that Simplicity wid 
es the negligence of ſuch writers ſeem 
raceful. But, as appears in the Archiv 
ſho „ negligence may ſometimes be ca 
ried ſo far as to impair the beauty of din. 
licity, and make it border on a flat a: 
E „ .. 
$ 26. Simplicity of Sir Wit TIAu Tit: 
ePLe's Style. . 


Sir William Temple is another rena. 
able writer in tho Style of Simplicity. -Þ 


ectneſs, he nt 
b, for c- 


point of ornament and corr 
a degree above Tillotſon; 

rectneſs, he is not in the hi rank, Al 
is eaſy and flowing in him; he is excte 

ingly harmonious ; ſmoothneſs, aud vi 
may be called amznity, are the diſtingults 
ing characters of his manner; ms 
ſametimes, as ſuch a manner w 
lix' and remiſs: Style. da 


do, into a pro 


' writer whatever has ſtamped upon his — 
a 


kvely impreſſion of his own. cha» 
En Ag his works, we ſeem en- 
ed in converſation * wr 
Mn hl uainte X 
— fo, but as a man; and 
«tra a friendſhip for him. He may be 
ſed as ſtanding in . 
neghgent Simplicity, and the higheſt de- 
ree - Ornament which this character of 
tyle admits. | Fe. 


1 Ci ici Mr. ebene 
(77 * 8 


Of the latter of theſe, the higheſt, moſt 
rect, and ornamented degree of the ſim- 
. manner, Mr. Addiſon is beyond doubt, 
the Engliſh language, the moſt perfe: 
ple : and therefore, though not with- 
ſome faults, he is, on the whole, the 
fff model for imitation, and the freeſt 
n conſiderable defects, which the lan- 
ge fords. Perſpicuous and pure he 
in the higheſt degree; his preciſion, in- 
d, not very great; yet nearly as great 
the ſubjects which he treats of require: 
conſtruQion of his ſentences eaſy, agree- 
de, and commonly very muſical; carry- 
g x character of ſmoothneſs, more than 
frength, In figurative language he 1s 
* particularly in ſimilies and meta- 
ps; which are ſo employed, as to ren- 
his Style ſplendid without being gau- 
There is not the leaſt affectation in 
manner; we ſee no marks of labour; 
king forced or | conſtrained ; but great 
e joined with great caſe and fim- 
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which t charaſter of modeſty and of polite- 
; ſeem, „which appears in all his writings. No 
tchd⸗ thot has a more popular and inſinuating 
e rer; and the great regard which he 
Sin- y where ſhews for virtue and religion, 
0 ad-rommends him highly. If he fails in 


bing, it is in want of ſtrength and 
uon, which renders his manner, though 
ſcelly ſuited to ſuch eſſays as he writes 
de Spectator, not altogether a N 

4 


Tin 


em- for any of the higher and more e 

u. 1 ne kinds of compoſition. Though the 
he nc have ever done much juſtice to his 
for e yet che nature of his merit bas not 
ak, Mb Ys been ſeen in its true light: for, 
wo yd his poetry be elegant, he certainly 


a higher rank among the proſe writ- 
dan he is intitled to among the poets ; 
n proſe, his humour is of a much 
| more original {lrain than his 


phy. The charattcr of Six Roger 
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the middle, between; 


jetty, He is, in particular, diltinguiſhed 
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critique on Milton. 
28. Simplicity of Style never wwearits, 
Such authors as thoſe, whoſe characters 
I have been giving, one never tires of read - 
ing. There is nothing in their manner 
that ſtrains or fatigues our . we 
are pleaſed, without being dazzled by their 
luſtre. So powerful is 
plicity in an author of real genius, that it 
atones for many defects, and reconciles us 
to many a careleſs e Hence, in 
all the moſt excellent ' authors, both in_ 
proſe and verſe, the fimple and natural 
manner may be — remarked; al- 
t other beauties being predomingnt, 
this form not 2. — and diſtinguſſm- 
ing character. Thus Mikon is fimple in 
the midſt of all his grandeur; De- 
moſthenes in the midft of all his 'vehe- 
mence. To grave and ſolemn writings, .. 
Simplicity of manner adds the more vene- 
rable air. Accordingly, this has often , 
been remarked as the prevailing character 
— gry all the ſacred Seriptures: and 
indeed no other character of Style was ſo 
much ſuited to the dignity of W 
. ” N * id, 
29. Lord SHarTSBURY ent in 
* Simplicity of Style. Tf | 
Of authors who, notwithſtanding many . 
excellencies, have rendered their Style 
much leſs beautiful by want of Simplicity. 
I cannot give a more remarkable ——— 
than — Shaftſbury. This is an author 
on whom I have made obſervations ſeveral 
times before; and ſhalh now take leave of 
him, with giving his general character un- 
der this head. Conſiderable merit, doubt- 
leſs, he has. His works might be read 
with profit for the moral philoſophy which 
they contain, had he not filled them with * 
ſo many oblique and invidious inſfinuations 
againſt the Chriſtian Religion; thrown out, 
too, with ſo much ſpleen and ſatire, as do 
no honour to his memory, either as an au- 
thor or a man. His language has many 
beauties. It is firm and ſupported 'in an 
uncommon degree: it is rich and muſical. 
No Engliſh author, as I formerly ſhewed, 
has attended fo much to the regular con- 
ſtruction of his ſentences, both with r-(pe& 
to propriety, and with reſpec to cadence. 
All this gives ſo much elegance and pomp 
to his language, that there is no wonder it 
ſhould have been ſometimes highly admir- 
ed. It is greatly hurt, however, by per- 


petual 


e charm of im- 
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petual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This is its 
capital fault. His lordſhip-can expreſs no- 
ng with — e ſeems to have 
it as vulgar, and beneath the 
Gignity of a man of quality, to ſpeak like 
other men. Hence he is ever in buſkins; 
Full of circumlocutions and artificial ele- 
gance. In every ſentence, we fee the 
marks of labour and art; nothing of that 
eaſe which expreſſes a ſentiment coming 
natural and warm from the. heart. Of 
figures and ornament of every kind, he is 
exceedingly fond; ſometimes happy in 
them; but his fondneſs for them is too vi- 
fible; and having once laid hold of ſome 
metaphor or alluſion that pleaſed him, he 
knows not how o part with it. What is 
moſt wonderful, he was a profeſſed admirex 
of Simplicity; is always extolling it in the 
ancients, and cenſuring the moderns for 
the want of it; though he departs from it 
" Himſelf as far as any one modern what- 
ever. Lord Shaftſbury poſſeſſed delicacy 
and refinement of taſte, to a degree that 
we may call exceſſive and ſickly ; but he 
had Httle warmth of paſſion ; few ſtrong or 
vigorous feelings; and the coldneſs of his 
character led him to that artificial and 
- ſtately manner which appears in his writ- 
ings. He was fonder X oth than of 
wit and raillery; but he is far from be- 
ing happy in it. He attempts it often, 
but always awkwardly ; he is ſtiff, even in 
his pleaſantry ; and laughs in form, like an 

author, and not like a man “. 

From the account which I have given 
of Lord Shaftſbury's manner, it may eaſily 
be imagined, that he would miſlead many 
who blindly admired him. Nothing is 
more dangerous to the tribe of imitators, 
than an author, who with many impoſing 
beauties, has alſo ſome very conſiderable 
blemiſhes. This is fully exemplified in 

Mr. Blackwall of Aberdeen, the author of 
the Life of Homer, the Letters on Mytho- 
logy, and the Court of Auguſtus; a writer 
of conſiderable learning, and of ingenuity 
alſo; but infected wich an extravagant love 
of an artificial Style, and of that parade of 


It may, perhaps, be not unworthy of being 
mentiqned, that the firſt edition of his Enquiry 
into Virtue was publiſhed, furreptitioufly I be- 
Vieve, in a ſeparate form, in the year 1699 and 
is ſometimes to be met with: by comparing 
which with the corrected edition of the ſame 
treatiſe, as it now ſtands among his works, we 
ſee one of the moſt curious and nſeful examples, 
that I know, of what is called Li Labor; the art 


of poliſhing language, breaking long ſentences, * 


a1d working np an imperfect draught into a high- 
ly-iniſhed performances 
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language which diſtinguiſhes the Shafife, 
rean manner. tl mn, 
Having now faid ſo mach to 
Simplicity, or the eaſy and natural many 
of writing, and having pointed out the +. 
ſects of an ſite manner; in order 
prevent mi on this ſubgeR, it is . 
ceſſary for me to obſerve, that it is very 
poſiible for an author to write ſimply, ad 
yet not beautifully. One may be free fog 
aſtoctation, and not have merit. The bea. 
titul Simplicity ſuppoſes an author to pul. 
ſeſs real genius; to write with ſolidity, py. 
rity, and livelineſs of imagination. In thi 
cafe, the ſimplicity or unaffectedneſs of his 
manner, is the crowning ornament; i 
* r every other beauty; it is th 
drets of nature, without which all beanie 
are imperfect. But if mere unaffeReduek 
were ſufficient to conſtitute the beauty i 
Style, weak, trifting, arid dull writers might 
often hy claim to this beauty. And ac- 
cordingly we frequently meet with pr: 
tended critics, who extol the dulteſt wrizn 
on account of what they call the « Chuft 
Simplicity of their manner; which, 
truth, is no other than the abſence of even 
ornament, through the mere want of pt 
nius and imagination. We moſt dif 
guiſh, therefore, between that Simplci 
which accompanies true genius, and whit 
is perfectly compatible wich every prope 
ornament of Style; and that which h 
other than a careleſs and flovenly mau 
Indeed the diſtinction is eaſily made in 
the effect produced. The one never 
to intereſt the reader; the other is 1 
and tireſome, Var 


$ 30. On the Vebement 87 Hi. WA : 


I proceed to mention one other ma 
or character of Style, different from 
that I have yet ſpoken of; which may 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vee 
ment. This always implies ſtrengtd; 
is not, by any means, . inconſiſtent in 
Simplicity: but, in its predomunant d 
racer, is diſtinguiſiable from either! 
ſtrong or the ſimple manner, It has 


culizr ardour; it is a glowing Style; | ak 
language of a man, whoſe imaginat% * 
along are heated, and ſtrongly W = 


y what he writes; who is thereiore 1 


ligent of leſſer graces, but pours WE 

forth. with the rapidity and f. 
torrent. It belongs to the higher Kuß | c 

oratory; and indeed is rather ene ary 
. from a, man who is ſpeaking, #899 fe ” 


one who is writing in his cloſet Tet 


Al Demoſthenes furniſh the full and 
0 example of this ſpecies of Style. 
! Blair. 
j. Lord Bol IN KoR E excelled in the 
Vebement Style. 
Among Engliſh writers, the one who has 
| of this character, though mixed, in- 
I with ſeveral defects, is Lord Boling- 
woke, Bolingbroke was formed by na- 
o be a factious _ the _ 
024e of a ar aſſembly. According- 
* oy runs through all his po- 
cal writings, is that of one declaiming 
4 heat, rather than writing with delibe- 
ion, He abounds in rhetorical figures; 
pours himſelf forth with great 1mpe- 
wlity. He is copious to a fault; places 
he ame thought before us in many diffe- 
at views; but generally with life and 
tour. He is bo 
werent that Aows ſtrong, but aften mud- 
. His ſentences are varied as to length 
pd ſhortneſs ; inclining, however, moſt to 
jg periods, ſometimes including paren- 
les, and frequently crowding and heap- 
g 2 multitude of things upon one ano- 
ber, as naturally happens in the warmth of 
raking. In the choice of his words, there 
great felicity and preciſion. In exact 
paltrutior, of ſentences, he is. much in- 
nor to Lord Shaftſbury; but greatly ſu- 
ror to him in life and eaſe. Upon the 
ble, his merit, as a writer, would have 
1 very conſiderable, if his matter had 
ulled his Style. But whilſt we find 
things to commend in the latter, in 
he former, as I before remarked, we can 
rdly find any thing to commend. In 
s realonings, for the moſt part, he is 
(y and falſe; in his political writings, 
Kuous: in what he calls his philoſophical 
er religious and ſophiſlical in the 8 
Ibid. 


deprec, 


n. Directions far forming a STYL. 


|t will be more to the purpoſe, that I 
aclude theſe diſſertations upon Style with 
ew directions concerning the proper me- 
od of attaining a good Style in general; 
nung the icular character of that 
lie to be either formed by the ſubject 
| 22 we write, or prompted by the 
of genius. | | 


The firſt direction which 1 give for this 


i conceruin ich we are to write or 
ar, This is a direction which may at 


CLASSICAL AND F 


rather than correct; Pre 


ole, is, to clear ĩdeas on the ſub- 
hows 


appear to have ſmall relation to Style. 


8101 
Its relation to it, however, is extremely 
cloſe. The foundation of all good Style. 
is good ſenſe, accompanied | 
imagination. The Style 
a writer are fo intimately 


quently hard to diſtinguyſh ( 
ever the impreſſions of things upon our 
minds are faint and indiſtinct, or perplexed, 
and confuſed, our Style in treating of ſuch, 
things will infallibly be ſo too. hereas, 
what we conceive clearly and feel ſtrong» 
ly, we will naturally expreſs with 

and with ſtrength. This, then, we may be 
aſſured, is a capital rule as to Style, to 
think cloſely of the ſubject, till wo have 
attained a full and diſtinct view of the 
matter which we are to clothe in word 
till we become warm and intereſted in it 3 
then, and not till then, ſhall we find ex- 
Won begin to flow. Generally ſpeak 
ing, the beſt and molt proper exprethons, 
are thoſe which a clear view of the ſubje& 
ſuggeſts, without much labour or enquiry 
alter them. This is Quinctilian's obſerva- 
tion, Lib. viii. c. 1. Plerumque opums 
« yerba rebus cohærent, et cernuntur ſus 
© lumine. At nos que rimus illa, tan- 
« quam lateant ſeque ſubducant. Ita nun- 
« quam putamus verba eſſe circa. id de 
« quo dicendum eſt; ſed ex aliis locis pe- 
« t1mus, et inventis vim aſſerimus .“ 


+ 33. Prattice neeſary for fuming @ 


TYLE. 
In the ſecond place, in order to form 
a good Style, the frequent practice of 


compoſing is indiſpenſably neceſſary. Ma- 
ny — — Style I have delivered 3 
but no rules will anſwer the end without 
exerciſe and habit. At the ſame time, it 
is not every ſort of compoſing that will 
improve Style. This is ſo far from bein 
the caſe, that by frequent careleſ an 
haſty compoſition, we ſhall acquire cer- 
tainly a very bad Style; we have 
more trouble afterwards in unlearnin 
faults, and correcting negligences, than 
we had not been accuſtomed to com 
ſition at all. In the beginning, — 


The moſt proper words for the moſt part 
« adhere to the thoughts which are to be epreſ- 
« ſed by them, and may be diſcovered as by their 
« own light. But we hunt after them, as if they- 
«were hidden, and only to be found in a corner. 
Hence, inſtead of conceiving the words to lis 
near the ſubjet; we go in queſt of them to 
et ſome other quarter, and endeavour to give force 
te theo exp we have found out.“ 
ve 


3⁰⁴ 


we ought to write lowly, and with much 
care. Let the facihty and ſpeed of writing, 


be the fruit of longer praftice.' * Moram et 
« ſolicitudinem,“ fays Quinctilian with the 

reaſon, L. X. C. 4. cr initiis impero. 
« Nam primum hoe eonſtituendum ac obt!- 
< nendum eſt, ut quam optime ſcribamus : 
. celeritatem dabit eonſuetudo. Paulatim 
res facilids ſe oſtendent, verba reſponde - 
bunt, compoſitio preſequetur, Cuncta 
* denique et in familia bene inſtituta in 
« officio erunt. Summa hæe eſt rei: citd 
« ſcribendo non fit ut bene ſcribatur ; benè 

Blat. 


* ſcribendo, fir ut citd . . 
134 Too anxious a Care about Won bs 
Cos ta be avoided. 


"We muſt obſerve, however, that there 


of theſe muſt be left to be the work of 
correction. For if the ice of compo- 
fition be uſeful, the laborious work of cor- 
reQting.is no leſs ſo; it is indeed abſolutely 
nece to our reaping oy from 
the habit of compoſition. What we have 
written ſhould be laid by for ſome little 
time, till the ardour of compoſition be paſt, 
till the fondneſs for the expreſſions we 
have uſed be worn off, and the expreſſions 
themſelves be forgotten; and then review- 
ing our work with a cool and critical eye, 
as if it were the performance of another, 
we ſhall diſcern many imperfections which 
at firſt eſcaped us. 'Then is the ſeaſon for 
pruning redundancies; for weighing the 
arrangement of ſentences ; for attending to 
the juncture and FongeBting particles and 
bringivg Siyle into a regular, correct. and 
Lappories form. This “ Lime Labor” 
maſt be ſubmitted to by all who would 


* «TI enjoin that ſuch 2s are beginning the 
practice of compoſition, write flowly, and with 


« anxious deliberation. Their great object at firſt ; 


« ſhould be, to Write as well as poſlible ; prac- 
« tice will enable them to write {peedily. By 
degrees matter will offer itſelf ſtill more rea- 
4 dily; words will be at hand; compoſition will 
« flow ; every thing, as in the arrangement of 
„ well-ordergd family, will preſent itſelf in 
« its proper place. The ſum of the whole is this: 
« by haſty compoſition, we ſhall never acquire 
the art of compoſing well ; by writing well, 
« we ſhall come to write ſpeedily,” 
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a good writer, or ſpeaker, 


advantage to others; 2. Ny 
it will ſoon ſharpen thejr eye to'the ug 
neceſſary objects of attention, and rex 

Work 


FEET 


it a much mote eaſy and prafticahle 
chan might at rt be imagined, * 


19 


$ 33. ' An Acquaintanct with the bit” 
« ther necgſſary 10 the Na of 
r abc Ard. 

In the third place, with reſpedt to 
aſliſtance that is to be ga "wig » 
writings of others, it is obvious that us 
ought to render ourſelves well acquainet 
wit _=_ rye of RING — Thus is 
uiſite, in order to a juſt take 
in Style, and to fupply us 77 * 
ſtack of words on every fübject. In read. 
ing authors with à View to' Style, ate 
tion ſhould be given to the peculiatides d 
their different manners; and in this a 
former” Lectures 1 Have endeayoured u 
ſuggeſt ſeveral things that may be uſefa 
in this view. I know no exerciſe that yil 
be found more uſeful for acquiring a 

er Style, than to tranſlate ſome 
an eminent Engliſh author, into oe 
own words. What 1 mean is, to tube 
for inſtance, ſome page of one of Mr, 
Addiſon's Spectators, and read it carefully 
over two or three times, till we have gx 
a firm hold of the thoughts contained init; 
then to lay aſide the gbook ; to attempt u 
write out the paſſage from memory, u 
the beſt way we can; and having done { 
next to open the book, and compare wht 
we have written with the ſtyle of the u. 
thor. Such an exerciſe will, by comps- 
riſon, ſnew us where the deſects of ou 
Style lie; will lead us to the ute 
tions for rectifying them; and, ama; 
the different ways in whith the linz 
thought may be e „ will make u 
perceive that which is the moſt beauti 


5 36. A fervile Imitation 10 by avid 
In the fourth place, I muſt cautic, 
the ſame time, againſt a ſervile imitatn 
of any one author 23 ! 22 
ways dangerous. It ens ; 
is kikety > produce ati l 
thoſe who are given to cloſe im) a 
nerally imitate an author's faults as wel 
his beauties. No man will ever becote 
who has 
ſome degree of confidence to follow W 
own genius. We ought t beware, u 
particular, of adopting any author's noted 
Fhraſes, or tranſcribing paſſages * 


3 
E. 


— err 


it will fatal to all genuine 
oy Inlay better it 15 to have 


2 


is our own, though of mo- 
* „ than to — 2— * 1 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at 

* deny the utter poverty of our genius. 

* On theſe heads of compoſing, co 2 

M weng, and imitating, I - adviſe every 

e oratory to conſult what Quindti- 

Y, delivered in the Tenth Book of 

| i i [nftitutions, where he will find a va- 

to he of excellent obſervations and direc. 
m the ns that well deſerve attention. Blair. 


u. STYLE - Sow nd the 
8 ec. 


hu the 6fth place, it is an obvious but 
material rule, with reſpe& to Style, that 
ve always ſtudy to adapt It to the ſubject, 
| alſo to the capacity of our hearers, 
we are to ſpeak in public. Nothing 
perics the name of eloquent or 
lich is not ſuited to the occaſion, and to 
be perſous to whom it is addreſſed. It 
& to the laſt degree awkward and abſurd, 
mempt a poetical florid Style, on oc- 
tons when it ſhould be our buſineſs 
ly to argue and reaſon; or to ſpeak with. 
aborate pomp of expreſſion, before per- 
ws who comprehend nothing of it, and 


= Gn, © =» > 
A 


refalx bo can only ſtare at our unſeaſonable 
411 wpnificence, Theſe are defeQs not ſo 


nach in point of Style, as, what is much 


mp e, in point of common ſenſe. When 
at e degin to write or ſpeak, we ought, 
„ vr ouſly to fix in our minds a clear con- 
he n. of the end to be aimed at; to keep 
tompa- ” ſteadily in our View, and tO ſuit aur 


tle to it, If we do not ſacrifice to this 


A. eat object every ill ĩimed ornament that 
e 2nd though children, and fools may 


wire, men of ſenſe will laugh at us and 
r Style. ; it „ bot; 6 id. 


N. Attention to STYLE muſt not detrad 
from Attention jo Th rt. 


la the laſt place, I cannot conclude the 


vet without this admonition, that, in 
u, and on any pccafion, attention 


+ Style muſt not 
End from a hig 
ie the Though 
tw,” 15 the great Roman Critic, 
Num volo eſſe ſolicitudinem “ A 


er degree of atten- 


de Matter ve liel. 


? . 
+ 151135 


* 
++ 
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which might often mu 


2 us ſo much, as 0 


ts. ©, Cutam verbo- 
rather tlian 
446 objects ' as ö 
„ hair. Let ornament de mapiy and chaſte, 
enn .- * without effeniinate gaiety, or artificial colour 
"To your ex eſſion be attentive ; but out. 


AL. J3} 
ſeat taſte of the age, in writing; fees to 
lean more 4 to Thought. It 
is much eaſier to dreſs up trivial and com · 
mon -ſentiments with ſome beauty of ex 
preſſion, than to afford. a fund of vi 
ingenious, and uſeful — The ht- 
ter requires-true genius; the former may 
be attained by induſtry, with the help of 
very ſuperficial parts. Hence, we find {@ 
many writers frivolouſly rich in Style, but 
wretchedly poor in ſentiment. The pablie 
ear is now ſo much accuſtomed to a cors 
rect and ornamented Style, that no writer 
can, 'with ſafety, ne the of it.” 
But he is a contemptible one, wha not 
look to — n; who toes 
not lay the chief ſtreſs upon his matter, and 
employ ſuch ornamenrs of Style to recom- 
«  Majore animo;” fays the writer whom 
I have ſo oſten quoted, agyredienda ef, 
«* eloquentia; quze' fi toto corpore valet, 
«.ungues polire et capillum Tom | 
« non exifhmabit ad curam ſuam pernnere. 
« 'Orvatus'et virilis et fortis et functus lit 
nee effeminatam levitatem et fuco emn- 
« titum colorem amet; ſunguine et Vin 
« bus niteat. Wi OE Did. "gy 
$ 39- Of the Riſe of Phetry among the 
Nong 
The Romans, in the infancy of 'thef. 
ſtate, were entirely rude and unpokihed. . 
They came from ſhepherds; they were 
increaſed from the refuſe of the nations 
around them ; and their manners agreed. 
with their original. As they lived wholly . 
on tilling their ground at home, or on plun- 
der from their neighbours, war was their bu- 
ſineſs, and agriculture the chief art they ſol- 
lowed.” Long after this, when they had 
ſpread their conqueſts over a great part of 
Italy, and began to make a conſiderable 
figure in the world. even their great men 


retained a roughneſs, which n inta 


a virtue, b calling irit; and | 
ch better ave. 

called Roman Barbaxity, It ſeems to me,. 
that there was more of auſterity than jui- 
tice, and more of inſolence than courage, 


» aA 


it Roman 


A 


higher ſpirit- ought to annjmgte thoſs 


« whb'ftuly eloquence. * They oiight to gonfult 


« the health E toandneſs of the whole body, 
nd their attention, to ſuch :rifling. 
paring the nails, zud dreGgg the 


4 ing, let it ſhine with the gtow of 'healch and. 
« Kretigth,'' r * hs # 


W - 
o * 


balance of power among — and 4 


fore they root y 
Poetry, was the firſt that did fo; 
mi 


t expect 


6. 
Not to enquire about the ſongs of tri- 


umph, mentioned even in Romulus 's time, 
there was certainly ſomething of poetry 
among them in the next reign under Nu- 
ma; a prince, who pretended to converſe 
with the Muſes, as well as with Egeria ; 
and who might poſſibly himſelf have made 
the verſes which the Salian prieſts ſung in 
his time. Pythagoras, either in the ſame 
reign, or if you pleaſe ſome time after, 
ve the Romans a tincture of poetry as 
well as of 2 for Cicero aſſures us, 
that the L made great uſe of 
try muſic: and probably they, 
Ee our old Druids, delivered moſt of their 
precepts in verſe. Indeed the chief em- 
oyment of poetry, in that and the fol- 
wing ages, among the Romans, was of 

a * . — f 
An r ew W t „ Was 
en * had alſo a 323 pro- 
phetic or ſacred writers, who ſeem to have 
wrote generally in verſe; and were fo nu- 
merous, that there were above two thou- 
ſand of their volumes remaining even to 
Auguſtus's time. They had a kind of 
plays too, in theſe early times, derived 
rom what they had ſeen of the Tuſcan 
actors, when ſent for to Rome to expiate 
a plague that raged in the city. Theſe 
ſeem to have been cither like our dumb- 
ſhews, or elſe a kind of extempore farces; 
a thing to this day a good deal in uſe all 
over Italy, and in Tuſcany, In à more 
particular manner add to theſe, that ex- 
tempore kind of jeſting dialogues begun 
at their harveſt and vintage feaſts; and 
carried on fo rudely and abuſively after- 
wards, as to occaſion a very ſevere law 
to reſtrain their licentiouſnels=»and thele 


ew 
by 


Their very prayers, pu 
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emperors ordered 
their writings to be burnt, that the with 
be troubled with them no longer, 


of whom any thing does reminit to us; a 
_ wy end. Romans themſelves feem 
to have dated the beginning of their 
even in the Au fa age. 7 
ed with any ſucceſs among the Roman 
was that for the _ They were a "iy 
religious people; and ſtage plays in thik 
times made no inconſiderable part in thes 
blic devotions; it is — h 
the greateſt number of their oldeſt poets," 
whom we have any remains, and indeed i 
moſt all of them, are dramatic poets. open 


$ 40. Livius, Navivs, Is. 
- +» N1Us. 

The foremoſt in this liſt, were 
Nevius, and Ennius. Livius's fert 
(and it was the firſt written play that 
appeared at Rome, whence perhaps 3 
race calls him Livius Scriptor) ws 
in the 514th year from the building t 
city. Us ſeems to have got whate! 
putation he had, rather as their fr 
as a writer; for Cicero, wv 
mired theſe old poets more bn 
were afterwards admired, is forced to 
up Livius; and ſays, that Mis prc® 
not deſerve a. ſecond _— He 
for ſome time the ſole writer the N 
till Navius roſe to rival him, and pf 


; the 
ade his Reps in this, 


was wanted for the ſtage, rather than to 
have conſulted their own turn or genius. 
lach of them publiſhed, ſometimes tra- 
gedies, ſometimes comedies, and ſome- 
nimes 2 kind of dramatic ſatires; ſuch fa- 
res, I ſuppoſe, as had been occaſioned by 
the extempore poetry that had been in fa- 
lan the century before them. All the 
noſt celebrated dramatic writers of anti- 
guy excel only in one kind. There is no 
tgedy of Terence, or Menander ; and 
w comedy of Actius, or Euripides. But 
theſe firſt dramatic poets, among the Ro- 
mans, attempted every thing indifferently ; 
juk as the preſent fancy, or the demand 
of the led them. 

The quiet the Romans enjoyed after the 
kcond Punic war, when they had humbled 
der great rival Carthage; and their car- 
ing on their conqueſts afterwards, with- 
Gut 1 difticulties, into Greece 

re them leiſure and opportunities for 
Alling = great improvements in their 
joetry. Their dramatic writers began to 
A with more ſteadineſs and judgment; 
followed one point of view; they had 
e benefit of the excellent patterns the 
ek writers had ſet them; and formed 
xm(c|ves on thoſe models. Spence. 


F$ 41. Of PLauTvus. 


Plactus was the firſt that conſulted his 
genius, and confined himſelf to that 
es of dramatic writing, for which he 
> the beſt fitted by nature. Indeed, his 
dy (like the old comedy at Athens) 
a ruder kind, and far enough from 
poliſh that was afterwards given it 
g the Romans, His jeſts are often 
KI, and his wit coarſe; but there is a 
gin and ſpirit in him, that make one 
„ dim with pleaſure: at leaſt he is 
to be commenced for being the firſt 
conkidered what he was molt capable 
ceiling in, and not endeavouring to 
n 100 many different ways at once, 
% follom ed his example in this par- 
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racter of him was 
which is given u 
or 
and weight of his ſentiments. bid. 


Of Transe. 


he 


as Terence was dreſt very meanly, 
was placed on a little ſtool, and defired to 
read away: but upon his having read a v 


few lines only, Cæcilius altered his beha · 
viour, and placed him next himſelf at the 
table. They all admired him as a riſing 
genius; and the applauſe he received from 
the public, anſwered the compliments they 
had made him in private. His Eunuchus, 
in particular, was acted twice in one day; 
he was paid more for that piece than 
ever had been given before for a comedy: 
and yet, by the way, it was not much above 
thirty — We — by that, and 
the reſt of his plays which remain to us, 
to what a degree of exactneſs and elegance 
the Roman comedy was arrived in his 
time. There is a beautiful ſimplicity, 
which reigns through all his works. There 
is no ſearching after wit, and no oftenta» 
tion of ornament in him. All his ſpeake! 
ſeem to ſay juſt what they ſhould ſay, — 
no more. The ſtory is always Fairs on; 
and goes on juſt as it oaght. is whole 
age, long before Terence and long after, 
is rather remarkable for ſtrength than 
beauty in writing. Were we to compare 
it with the following age, the compoſitions 
of this would appear to thoſe of the Au- 
guſtan, as the Doric order in 1 
compared with the Corinthian; but Te- 
rence's work is to thoſe of the Auguſtan 
age, as the Ionic is to the Corinthian or- 
der: it is not ſo ornamented, or fo rich; 
but nothing can be more exact and pleaſing, 
The Roman language itſelf, in his hahds, 
ſeems to be im d beyond what one 
could ever expect; and to be advanced al- 


moſt a hundred years forwarder than the 
times he lived in. There are ſome who look 
upon this as one of the ſtrangeſt phænomena 
in the learned world: but it is a phæno- 
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menen 


30 | 
menon which may be well enough in- 
ed from Cicero. He ſays, « that in ſeveral 
families the Roman language was ſpoken 
in perfection, even in thoſe times; and 
inſtances particularly in the families of the 
Lzlii and the Scipio s. Every one knows 
that Terence was extremely intimate in 
Þoth theſe families: and as the language 
of his pieces is that of familiar converſa- 
tion, he had indeed little more to do, than 
to write as they talked at their tables. 
Perhaps, too, he was obliged to Scipio and 
Lz#hus, for more than their bare conver- 
fations. That is not at all impoſſible; and 
Indeed the Romans themſelves ſeem gene- 
rally to have imagined, that he was aſſiſted 
by them in the writing part too. If it was 
really fo, that will account ſtill better for 
the elegance of the language in his plays: 
becauſe Terence himſelf was born out of 
Italy ; and though he was row 3 thither 
very young, he received the firſt part of 
his education in a family, where the 
might not ſpeak with ſo much correQn 
as Lzlins and Scipio had been uſed to 
from their very infancy. 'Thus much for 
the language of Terence's plays: as for 
the reſt, it ſeems, from what he ſays him- 
ſelf, that his moſt uſual method was to 
take his plans chiefly, and his characters 
wholly, from the ,Greek comic ts. 
Thoſe who ſay that he tranſlated alt the 
comedies of Menander, certainly carry the 
matter too far. They were p ly more 
than Terence ever wrote. Indeed this 
would be more likely to be true of Afra- 
nius than Terence; though, I ſuppoſe, it 
would ſcarce hold, were we to take both 
of them together, Spence, 


$ 43. Of Arganius. 


We have a very great loſs in the works 
of Afranius: for he was regarded, even 
in the Auguſtan Age, as the moſt exact 
imitator of Menander. He owns himſelf, 
that he had no reſtraint in copying him; 
or any other of the Greek comic writers, 
wherever they ſet him a E example. 
Afranius's ſtories and perſons were Ro- 
man, as Terence's were Grecian. This 
was looked upon as ſo material a point in 
thoſe days, that it made two different ſpe- 
cies of comedy. Thoſe on a Greek ſtory 
were called, Palliatz; and thoſe on a Ro- 
man Togatz, Terence excelled all the 
Roman poets in the former, and Afranius 
m the latter, Ibid. 
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$ 44 Of Pacvrivs and Actiy; 


About the ſame time that comedy wy 
improved ſo conſiderably, Pacuvius 280 
Actius (one a contemporary of Terence, 
and the other of Afranius) carried tagech 
as far towards 8 AS It ever arnred 
in Roman hands. The ſtep from Envius 
to Pacuvius was a very great one; { 
great, that he was reckoned, in Cicery' 
time, the beſt of all their peu. 
Pacuvius, as well as Terence, enjoyed tis 
acquaintance and friendſtup of Lale and 
Scipio: but he did not profit fo much by 
it, as to the improvement of his language. 
Indeed his ſtyle was not to be the comma 
converſation ſtyle, as Terence's was; and 
all the ſtiffenings given to it, might take 
juſt as much from its elegance as they 
added to its dignity, What js remarkable 
in him, is, that he was almoſt as eminent 
for painting as he was for poetry. He 
made the decorations for his own plays; 
and Pliny ſpeaks of ſome paintings by 
him, in a temple of Hercules, as the mot 
celebrated work of their kind, done by 
any Roman of condition after Fabius Pic. 
tor. Actius began to publiſh when Pa- 
cuvius was leaving off: his language ws 
not ſo fine, nor his verſes ſo well-torned, 
even as thoſe of his predeceſſor, There 
a remarkable ſtory of him in ap old crit 
which, as it may give ſome light into ther 
different manners of writing, may be wort 
relating. Pacuvius, in his old age, rears 
to Tarentum, to enjoy the ſoft air and nid 
winters of that place. Au Actius was c- 
liged, on ſome affairs, to make a jourae 
into Aſia, he took Tarentum in bis way 
and ſtaid there ſome days with Pacunw 
It was in this viſit that he read his tragey 
of Atrens to him, and defired his opuuas 
of it. Old Pacuvius, after hearing it ca, 
told him very boneſtly, that the poetry v4 
ſonorous and majeſtic, but that it ſeen 
to him too ſtiff and harſh, Atlus 
that he was himſelf very ſenſible of wt 
fault in his writings; but that he wa! 
at all ſorry for it:“ for. lays be, 
have always been of opinion, that it ung 
ſame with writers as with fruits; 20% 
which, thoſe that are moſt ſoft and p 1 
ble, decay the ſooneſt ; whereas thale 
rough taſte laſt the longer, and hate 
finer reliſh, when once they come u 
mellowed by time.” — Whether tus 
ever came to be thus mellowed.. l * 
much doubt ; however that, ua K 5 


3 


paint that ſeems generally allowed, that he 
ud Pacuvius were the two beſt tragic poets 
the Romans ever had, hence. 


3. Of the Riſe of Satire: Of Luci- 
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All this while, that is, for above one 
hundred vears, the I as you ſee, was 
a/moſt ſutely in poſſeſſion of the Roman 
poets. It was now time for the other kinds 
of poetry to have their turn; however, the 
tel that ſprung up and flouriſhed to any 
tegree, was {till a cyon from the ſame root. 
What 1 mean, is Satire; the produce of 
the old comedy. This kind of poetry had 
been atrempted in a different manner by 
ſome of the former writers, and in parti- 
dar by Ennius: but it was fo altered and 
o improved by Lucilius, that he was called 
the inventor of it. This was a kind of 
poetry wholly of the Roman growth; and 
the only one they had that was ſo; and 
even as to this, Lucilius improved a good 
(ea! by the fide lights he borrowed Nom 
the old comedy at Athens. Not long af- 
ter, Lucretius brought their poetry ac- 
quunted with hilofophy : and Catullus 
began to ſhew the Romans ſomething of 
the excel ence of the Greek lyric poets. 
Lecretius diſcovers a great deal of ſpirit 
werever his ſubject will give him leave; 
d the firſt moment he ſteps a little aſide 
fom it, in all his digreſſions, he is fuller 
life and fire, and appears to have been 
of 2 more poetical turn, than Virgil him- 
elf; which is partly acknowledged in the 
ine compliment the latter ſeems to pay 
kim in his Georgics. His ſubje& often 
Pipes him to go on heavily for an hun- 
red lines —_— but wherever he 
d reaks out like lightning 
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dreakes out, he 
m 2 dark cloud ; all at once, with force 
Þ1 brightneſs. His character, in this, 
dees with what is ſaid of him: that a 
utre he took had given him a frenzy, 
that he wrote in his lucid intervals. 
e and Catullus wrote, when letters in 
began to flouriſh at Rome much 
ſe than ever they had done. Catullus 
too wife to rival him; and was the 
ot aimired of all his cotemporaties, in 
© the different ways of writing he at- 
apted. His odes perhaps are the leaſt 
able part of his works. The ſtrokes 


tire in his 'epigtams are very ſevere ; 
K de deſcriptions in his 1dylliiins, very 
and ragurs.cond He paints ftrongly ; 
u his paintings have more of force 
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than elegance, and put one more in mind 
of Homer than Vir g. 1 
With theſe I ſhall chuſe to cloſe the firſt 
age of the Roman poetry: an more 
— for ſtrength than — reſine- 
ment in writing. I have dwelt longer on 
it perhaps than I ought; but the order 
ſucceſſion of theſe wanted much 
to be ſettled; and I was obliged to ſay 
ſomething of each of them, becauſe I may 
have recourſe to each on ſome occaſion ar 
another, in ſhewing you my collection. 
All that remains to_us of the poetical 
works of this age, are the miſc 
poems of Catulfus ; the philoſophical pgem 
of Lucretius ; fix comedies by. Tape 
and twenty by Plautus. Of all the reſt 
there is nothing left us, except ſuch paſ- 
ſages from their works as happened to. be 
quoted by the ancient writers, and parti- 
cularly by Cicero and the old l 


$ 46. Of the Criticiſms Ci cRRO, Ho- 
qi hoy urn ere =. 
Writers. As 26-3 
The beſt way to ſettle the characters 
and merits of theſe poets of the firſt age, 
where ſo little of their own works remains, 
is by conſidering what is ſaid of them b 
the other Roman writers, who were w 
acquainted with their works. The beſt of 
the Roman critics we can conſult now, and 
rhaps the beſt they ever had, are Cicero, 
orace, and Quinctilian. If we compare 
their ſentiments of theſe poets toge 
we ſhall find a diſagreement in them; 
a diſagreement which I thiak may be ac- 
counted: for, without any great difficulty, 
Cicero, (as he lived 1 _— 
was brought to perfection, an 
_—_ as no very good judge of poetry 
fimſelf) ſeems to think more highly of 
them than the others. He gives up. Li- 
vius indeed; but then he makes it up in 
commending Nzvius. All the other comic 
poets he quotes often with reſpett; and as 
to the tragic, he carries ĩt ſo far as to ſeem 
ſtrongly inclined to oppoſe old Ennius to 
AEſchilus, Pacuvius to Sophocles, and Ac- 
tius to Euripides. This high nation of the 
old poets was probably the gegerai.faſhipn 
in his time; and it continued any y 
(eſpecially among the more elder . 
people) in the Auguſtan age; and indee 
much longer. Horace, in his epiſtle to 
Auguſtus, combats it as a vulgar error in 
his time; and perhaps it was an error 
from which that prince himſelf was not 
X 2 wholly 


language was in a great de 


rence 45 a moſt el | 
as an excellent one; but they all, ſays he, 


lyric poetry. 


308 


wholly free. However that be, Horace, 


on'thas occaſion), enters into the queſtion $ 


very fully, and with a good deal of warmth. 
The charaQter he gives of the old drama- 
tic poets (which! indeed inchades all the 
poets I have been ſpeaking of, except Lu- 
cilius, Lucretius, and Catullus) ts perhaps 
rather too ſevere, He ſays, That their 
ſaperan- 
nuated, even in his time; they are 
often negligent and incorrect; and that 
there is generally a ſtiffneſs in their com- 
ſitions: that people indeed might par- 
don theſe things in ther, as the fault of 
times they lived in; but that it was 
provoking they ſhould think of commend- 
PL. Gem for thoſe very faults.” In ano- 
r piece of his, which turns pretty much 
on ſame ſubject, he gives Lucilius's 
character much in the ſame manner. He 
owns, * that he had a deal of wit; 
but then it is rather of the farce kind, 
than true genteel wit, He is a rapid 
writer, and has a great many good things 
in him; but is often very ſuperfluous and 
incorrect; his language ts daſhed affectedly 
with Greek; and his verſes are hard and 


unharmonious.“ — Quin&tilian ſteers. the 
middle way between both. Cicero _ 
s to 


haps was a little miſled by his nearne 
their times; and Horace his ſubject, 
which was profeſſedly to againſt the 
old writers. Quinctilian, therefore, does 
not commend them ſo generally as Cicero, 
nor ſpeak againſt them ſo ſtrongly as Ho- 
xace; and is perhaps more to be depended 
upon, in this caſe, than either of them. 
compares the works of Ennius to ſome 
facred prove, in which the old oaks look 
rather venerable than 2 g. He com- 
mends Pacuvins and Actius, for the ſtnength 
of their language and the force of theit 
ſentiments; but ſays, « t 
poliſh which was ſet on the Roman poetry 
afterwards.” He Speaks of Plautus and 
Cæcilius, as applauded writers; of Te- 
t, and of Afranius, 


fall infinitely ſhort of the grace and beauty 
which is to — t * —— 
of comedy, and which is. perhaps peculias 
to the a they wrote in. To conclude: 
According to him, Lucikus is too much 
cried up by many, and tos much run down 
by Horace; Lucretius is more to be read 
for his matter than for his ſtyle; and Ca- 
tullus is remarkable in the ſatirical part of 
his works, but ſcarce ſo in the reſt of his 

„ "Tpence. 
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him: and though he choſe 10 be calle 
wanted that 


clear full light that opened 


aſterwards, under Au 
ſtate, which had deen long 1 
wards a monarchy, was quite ſettled 


into hxs hands; 


looked kindly on the 
improvement of all the arts and eleganci 
of life among them. He had a mini 
. too, under him, who (though a 


writer himſelf) knew how to 


and laſt of all, undertook” a political poem. 
in ſup of the new eftabliſhment. [ 
have thought this to de the intent of the 
FEneid, ever ſince I firlt read Boſſu; and 
the more one conſiders it, the more | 
think one is confirmed in that opinion. 
Virgil is ſaid to have begun this poem the 
very year that Auguſtus was freed from 
his great rival Anthony: the goverment 
of he Remus empire was to be uh u 
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their facher, he was, in every wing ba 
the name, their king. | This monarchicd 
form of government muſt natur ally be apt 


to diſpleaſe the ＋ Virgil ſeems 1 
have laid the plan of his poem to recouci⸗ 
them to it. He takes advantage of the 


religious turn; and oſ ſome old 
that muſt have been very flattering w de 
Roman people, as ling them ie en 
pire of the whole world: he weaves th n 
with: the moſt e zccount of "be 
origin, that of their being deſcended fan 
the Trojans. To be 4 little more pu 
cular : Virgil, in his ueid. — 
Ancas was called. into their ou 

expreſs- order of the Gods; that dr 
made king of it, by tbe will ob 
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il the human rights that could be; epic poems among the Romans, as Ho- 

r. ee uns an uninterrupted fuccefion of mer's is among the Greeks. . Hence. 
kings from kim to Romulusz that his keirs OP 1 
b, and 
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were to ion there for ever; and that the * Objerv ations ou ' the AEnur 
— them, were to obtain the 5 48. the Author*s Genius.” ' 
nocarchy of the world. It appears from 15 il 
Virgil, and the other Roman writers, that It preſerves more to us of the religion. 
dus Ceſar was of the royal race, and of the Romans, than all the other Latin 
an Auguſtus was his ſole heir, . The na- poets (excepting only Ovid) put together: 
tonal reſult of all this is, that the promiſes and gives us the forms and n 
Ade to the Roman people, in and through of their deities, as ſtrongly as if we had fo 
this race, terminating - in Auguſtus, / many pictures of them preſerved tus, 
Romans, if they would obey the Gods, done by ſame of the beſt hands. in the Au- 
ad be maſters of the world, were to yield, guſtan a It is remarkable, that he s 
EEE en I ke rek TI n 
that pri As odd a ſcheme as this may ſelves, imagination 
rem now, it is ſcarce ſo odd as that of as to this particular, though in general 
one people among us, who perſuaded that is not his character, ſo much as exact 
aemſelves, that an abſolute obediente was neſs. He was certainly the moſt correct 
wing to our kings, on their ſuppoſed de - poet even of his time; in which all falſe 
cent from forme unknown : and thoughts and 6} in writing 
jet that had its effect with many, about a were diſcouraged: and it is as certain. 
ceatury ago; and ſeems nat to have quite that there is but little of invention in his 
vol all xs influence, even in our remem- ZEncid; much leſs, I believe, than is gene- 
rrance, However that be, I think it ap- rally imagined. Almoſt all the little fats 
gears plain h, that the two great ia it are built on hiſtory; and even as to 
points aimed at by Virgil in his Eneid, the particular lines, no one perhaps ever 
vere to maintain their old religious tenets, r 
ad to ſupport. the new form of govern- ceded him, than he did. He goes ſo far 
neat in the family of the Cæſars. That back. as to old Ennius; and often inſerts 
poem therefore may very well be con- whole verſes from him, and ſome other of 
blered as a religious and political work; their earlieſt writers. The obſoleteneſs of 
« tather (as the vulgar religion wich them their ſtyle, did not hinder him much in 
n ſcarce any any. yg engine this: for he was a particular lover of their 
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ore 1 kate) it may fairly enough be con- old language; and no doubt inſerted many 
pie, ered as a work merely political. If more antiquated words in his poem, than 
am the d was the caſe, Virgil was not ſo highly we can diſcover at preſent. * 
dn *couraged by Auguſtus and Mæcenas for his diſtinguiſhing character; and his great 
enen thang. To (peak a little more plainly : excellence e r 
an vrote in the ſervice of the new uſur- things aright. Whatever he he 
called en on the tate: and all that can be had the ſkill of making his own, by weav- 
rg d red in vindication of him, in this light, ing it ſo well into his work, that it looks 
uchi that the uſurper he wrote for, was grown of a piece; even. thoſe parts. of hi 
de apt ume one; and that the temper bent poems, W agg aig Agar 

ems 1 1 their conſtitution, at that time, was reſembling a fine piece of „ 

buch , that the reins of government muſt which all the parts, though of ſuch dif- 
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ure fallen into the hands of ſome one ferent marbles, unite together ; and 
Nb or another; and might probably, various ſhade- and colours are ſo artfully 
my new revolution, have fallen into diſpoſed as to melt off inſenfibly into one 
le hands of ſome one leſs mild and indulg- another. 1 
5 than Auguſtus was, at the time when e beauties, ig. 
K r was, his 
— ſaid of his reaſons ompr pom He was apt to - 
r mung it, poem itſelf has been bly of himſelf, and handlomely of others: 
Py applauded in all ages, from its firſt and was ready to ſhew his loye of merit, 
earance to this day; and though left even where it might ſeem. to claſh. with his 
_—_— by its author, has been always 
d as much ſuperior to all the ther 


ro 
$ 9. Of Horacs. 

Horace was the fitteſt man in the world 
for a court where wit was ſo particularly 
encouraged. No man ſeems to have had 
more, and all of the genteeleſt ſort; or to 
have been better acquainted with mankind. 
His gaiety, and even his debauchery, made 
him ſtill the more agreeable to Mæcenas: 
ſo that it is no wonder that his acquaint- 
ance with that miniſter grew up to ſo high 
à degree of friendſhip, as is very uncom- 
mon between a firſt miniſter and a poet; 
and which had poſſibly ſuch an effect on 
the latter, as one ſhall ſcarce ever hearof be- 
tween any two friends, the moſt on a level: 
for there is ſome room to conjecture, that 
he haſtened himſelf out of this world to 
accompany his great friend in the next. 
Horace has been moſt generally celebrated 
for his lyric poems; in which he far ex- 
celled al the Roman poets, and perha 
was no unworthy rival of ref e 
Greek: which ſeems to have been the 


height of his ambition. His next point of mans, and was eſteemed ſo by their bet 


merit, as it has been uſually reckoned, was 
his refining ſatire; and bringing it from 
the coarſeneſs and harſhneſs of Lucihus to 
that genteel, eaſy manner, which he, and 
perhaps nobody but he and one perſon 

ore in all the ages ſince, has ever poſſeſ- 


ed. I do not remember that any one of it) ſhews, I think, too 
the ancients ſays any thing of his epiſtles: was neither defi 
and this has made me ſometimes imagine, nor panegyric. 


that his epiſtles and ſatires might origi- 
rally have paſſed under one and the ſame 
name; 2 that of Sermones. They 
are generally written in a ſtyle approach- 
ing to chat of converſation; and are ſo 
much alike, that ſeveral of the ſatires 
might juſt as well be called epiſtles, as 
ſeveral of his epiſtles have the ſpirit of ſa - 
tire in them. This latter part of has works, 
by whatever name you pleaſe to call them 
"(whether ſatires and epiſtles, or diſcourſes 
In verſe on moral and familiar ſubjects) 
is what, I muſt own, I love much better 
even than the lyric part of his works. It 
is in theſe that he ſhews that talent for 
criticiſm, in which he ſo very much excel- 
led; eſpecially in his long epiſtle to Au- 
guftus ; and. that other to the Piſo's, com- 
| monly called his Art of Poetry. They 
abound in ſtrokes which fhew his great 
knowledge of mankind, and in that pleaſ- 
| Ing way he had of teaching philoſophy, of 
laughing away vice, and inſinuating virtue 
into the minds of his readers. They may 
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ſerve, as much as alit writing: 
to make mer? wiſer and better: for be by 
the moſt agreeabſe way of Preaching tha 
ever was. He was, in general, un hou 
man himſelf; at leaſt he does 10 
cem to have had any one ill natured jig 
about him. Other poets we ade 00 
there is not any of the ancient poet: darf 
could wiſh to have been acquainted wi, 
ſo much as Horace. 'One'catinbt'be/vey 
converſant with his writings, withdur hav. 


ot &4 - KLE FT Deus 


ng a friendſhi for the man; and Tongiay 
to have juſt ſuch another us he whs for che n 
friend. * ; t Spence, 8 
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$ 50. Of Tisurtus, Px 


and Ovid. © 


- 


In that ha „and in the fame 
court flouriſhed Tibullus, He enjoyed 
the acquaintance of Horace, who mentions 
him in a kind and friendly manner; bath 
in his Odes and in his Epiſtles. I ibulla 
is evidently the moſt exact and moſt beaw 
tiful writer of love - verſes among the R 
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judges; though there were ſome, it ſeems, 
even in theif better ages of writing 1 
judging, who preferred Propertius to hin. 
Tibullus's talent ſeems'to-have been ai 


for elegiac verſe : at leaſt his complimen WW tin 
on Me (which is his only poem out of tran 
unly, chat be 1 


far | heroic. veris, 
gance is us muck hy 
diſtinguiſhing character, among the eleguc 
writers of this age, as it is Terences , 
among the comic writers of che former: 
and it his ſubject will never let him be fo 
blime, his judgment at leaſt always keeps 
him from being faulty. His rival and c 
temporary, Propertius, ſeems to have it 
himſelf too many different models, to co 
either of them fo well as he might o- 
wiſe have done. In one place, he cal 
himſelf the Roman Callimachus; in u. 
ther, he talks of rivalling Philetas: ani ic 


is ſaid to have ſtudied Mimnermus, m cu 
ſome other of the Greek lyric writers, v he..: 
the ſame view. Von may ſee by 5-888 er 

and the practice of all their poets in . 0 
ral, that it was the conſtarit method of u ve 
Romans (whenever they endeavoured toe 
cel) to ſet ſome Greek pattern or ot Thye 
be fore them. Propertius, perhaps, ®y 


have ſucceeded better, had he fixed a 87 
one of theſe; and not endeavoured to 1 
prove by all of them indifferenihj 
makes up the triumvirate of we Gehn 


eriers of this age; and is more looſe and 
correct than either of the other. As 
Propertius followed tua many maſters, 
Ord endeavoured to ſhine in too many 
iferent kinds of writing at the ſame time. 
Rides, he had a redundant genius; and 
ino always choſe rather to indulge, than 
v give any reſtraint to it. It one Was to 
gire my opinion of the different merits of 
tis ſeveral works, one ſhould not perhaps 
de much beſide the truth, in ſaying, that 
be excels moſt in his Faſti; then perhaps 
in his love-verſes;z next in his heroic 
zilles; and laſtly, in his Metamorphoſes. 
& for the verſes he wrote after his misfor- 
anes, he has quite loſt his {piric in taem : 
ud though you may diſcover ſome differ- 
ance in his manner, after his baniſhment 
came to fit a little lighter on him, his ge- 
ws never ſhines out fairly after that fatal 
ke. His very love ot being witty had 
krfaken him; though before it ſeems to 
have grown upon him, when it was leaſt 
becoming, toward his old age: for his Me- 
amorphoſes (which was the laſt poem he 
wrote at Rome, and which indeed was not 
gute finiſhed when he was ſent into baniſh- 
ment) has more inſtances of falſe wit in 
x, than perhaps all his former writings put 
wgether, One of the things I — 
im moit cried up for, in Toe piece, is his 
raufitions from one ſtory to another. The 
macnts thought differently of this point; 
an] QuinRtilian, where he is ſpeaking of 
them. endeavours rather to excuſe than to 
cemmend him on that head. We have 
i confiderable Joſs in the latter half of his 
tat; and in his Medea, which is much 
wmmended. Dramatic poetry ſeems not 
o have flouriſhed, in proportion to the 
uber ſorts of poetry, in the Auguſtan age. 
We ſcarce hear any thing of the comic 
poets of that time; and if tragedy had 
Xn mucn cultivated. then, the Roman 
ners would certainly produce ſome names 

m it, to oppoſe to the Greeks, without 
gang ſo far back as to thoſe of Actius and 
Facuvius. Indeed their own critics, in 
heucng of the dramatic writings: of this 
we, doaſt rather of ſingle pieces, than of 
uthors : and the two particular tragedies, 
ct they talk of in the higheſt ſtrain, 
de the Medea of Ovid, and Varius's 
krete. However, if it was not the 
gr for plays, it was certainly the age 
n aich almoſt all the other kinds of poe- 
7) were in; their greateſt excellence at 
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$ 51, Of Pumpiuvs, 

Under this period of the beſt — I 
ſhould be inclined to inſert Phædrus. For 
though he publiſhed after the good manner 
of writing was in general on the decline, 
he flouriſhed and formed his ſtyle under 
Auguſtus : and his book, though 44d not 
appear ull the reign of Tiberius, deſerves, 
on all accounts, to be reckoned; amon 
the works of the 2 age, Fabulz 
Zſopez, was probably the title which he 
gave his fables. He 1 follow 

op in them; and declares, that he keeps 
to his manner, even where the ſubject is of 
his own invention. By this it appears, that 
Aſop's way of telling. ſtories was very 
ſhort and plain; for the iſtinguiſhing beau- 
ty of Phædrus s fables is, their conciſeneſs 
and ſimplicity. The taſte was ſo much 
fallen, at the time when he publiſhed them, 
that both theſe were objected to him as 
faults. He uſed thoſe critics as they de- 
ſerved. He tells a long, tedzous ſtory to 
thoſe who objected againſt the conciſeneſs 
of his ſtyle; and anſwers ſome others, who 
condemned the plainneſs of it, with a'run 
of bombaſt verſes, that have a great many 
noiſy elevated words in them, without any 
ſenſe at the bottom. Did. 


$ 52. Of Manitivs. 
Manilius can ſcarce be allowed a place 
in this liſt of the Auguſtan poets; his puetry 
is inferior to a great many of the Latin 
ts, who have wrote in theſe lower ages, 
o long ſince Latin has ceaſed to be a liv- 
ing language. There is at leaſt, I beheve, 
no inſtance, in any one poet bf the flouriſh- 
ing ages, of ſuch language, or ſuch verſi- 
fication, as we meet with in Manilius ; 
and none is not * 2 Were 9 
that s one word of any ſuch 
about — times. I doubt not, there bare 
bad poets enough in the Auguſtan age; but 
J queſtion whether Manilius may deſerve 
the honour of being reckoned even amon 
the bad poets of that time. What m 
be ſaid, then, to'the many paſſages in the 
poem, which relate to the times in which 
the author lived, and which all have a re- 
ard to the Auguſtan age? If the whale 
be not a modern forgery, I do not ſee, how 
one can deny his being of that age: "and 
if it be a modern forgery, it is roy lucky 
that it ſhould agree ſo exactly, in fo may 
little particulars, with the ancient glob 
the heavens, in the Farneſs palace? M- 
X 4 owing 
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lowing Manilius“s to paſs for what 
it pretends to be, . Aa remains 


to us of the poetical works of this Auguſfan 
age, beſides what I have mentioned: ex- 
cept the garden poem of Columella; the 
little hunang piece of Gratius ; and, per- 
haps, an elegy or two of Gallus, Spence. 


$ 53- Of the Poets whoſe Works have not 


come down to us. 


Theſe are but ſmall remains for an a 
in which poetry was ſo well cultivated and 
followed by very great numbers, taking 
the and the bad together. It is pro- 
bable, moſt of the beſt have come down 
to us. As for the others, we only hear of 
N of Capella and Montanus; that 

rotulus imitated Callimachus ; and Ru- 
fus, Pindar: that Fontanus wrote a ſort of 
piſcatory eclogues ; and Macer, a on 
the nature of birds, beaſts, and plants, 
That the ſame Macer, and Rabirinus, and 
Marſus, and Ponticus, and Pedo Albino. 
yanus, ang ſeveral others, were epic writ- 
ers in that titne (which, by the way, ſeems 
to have ſignified little more, than that they 
wrote in hexameter verſe) : that Funda- 
nius was the beſt comic poet then, and 
Meliſſus no bad one; that Varius was the 
moſt eſteemed for epic „before the 
Eneid appeared; and. one of the moſt 
eſteemed for tragedy always; that Pollio 
{befides his other excellencies at the bar, 
in the camp, and in affairs of ſtate) is 
much commended for tragedy ; and Va- 
rus, either for tragedy or epic poetry 3 for 
it does not quite appear which of the two 
he wrote, Theſe laſt are great names; 
but there remain ſome of ſtil] higher dig- 
nity, who were, or at leaſt defired to E 
thought, poets in that time. In the for- 
mer part of Auguſtus's reign, his firſt mi- 
niſter for home affairs, Mzcenas; and in 
the latter part, his grandſon Germanicus, 
were of this number. Germanicus in par- 
ticular tranſlated Aratus; and there are 
ſome (I do not well know on what grounds) 
who pretend to have met with a confider- 
able part of his tranſlation. The emperor 
himſelf ſeems to have been both a good 
critic, and a good author. He wrote 
chiefly in proſe; but ſome things in verſe 
too; and particularly good part of a tra- 

It is no er, unger ſuch encourage- 
ments, and ſo great examples, that poetry 
ſhould ariſe to a higher pitch than it ha 
ever done among the Romans. They had 
been gradually improving it for above 
two centuries; and in Auguſtus found a 
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ge among them. bf n 


in a more parti U 
is, when = had. got ſo far 


ner 
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$ 54 Of the Fall if Petey anung . 
* Nn Ln 


There * aſſert, that the 
age 0 eloquence I have 
— of, began —— 5 a little 
even in the latter part of Auguſtus's reign, 
It certainly fell very much under Tibenu; 
and grew every day weaker and weaker, 
till it waz wholly changed under Caligula 
Hence therefore we may date the third age, 
or the fall of the Roman poetry. Augs- 
ſtus, whatever his natural temper was, put 
on at leaſt a mildneſs, that gave a calm u 
the ſtate during his time: the | fuccceding 
emperors flung off the mak. z and not only 
were, but openly appeared to be, rather 
monſters men. We not go to 
their hiſtorians for proofs of their prod- 
ious vileneſs ; it is enough to mention the 
e names of Tiberius, Caligula, New 
Under ſuch heads, every thing that ma 
good run to ruin. All diſcipline in wat, 
all domeſtic virtues, the very love of | 
berty, and all the taſte for ſound eloquence 
and good poetry, ſunk gradually; and fad- 
ed away, as they iſhed, together, 
Inſtead of the ſenſible, chaſte, and maniy 
way of writing, chat had been in uſe in the 
former age, there now role up 4 deſe of 
writing y, and an affectauon of ſtu 
ing in every thing they ſaid. A cerwn 
prettineſs, and glitter, and luxuriance of 
ornaments, was what diſtinguiſhed det 
moſt applauded writers in proſe; and der 
poetry wag quite loſt in flights and 
obſcurity, ca, the - favourne pro 
writer of thoſe times; and Petronus 
Arbiter, ſo great a favourite with many of 
our own; afford too many is 
As ta the proſe in Nero's tume; and un w 
the poets, it is enough to ſay, thatthey be 
then Lucan and Per ſius, inſtead CEE 


and Horace. 


$ 55- Of Lycan, . 
Perſius and Lucan, who were the mo 
celebrated poets under the reign ot e 


of the 
may very well ſerve for examples n 


mentioned, obe of the ſwelling, 
A the other of the obſeure ſtyle, tden m 
hon, Lucan's manner in general runs 
noch into fultian ant bombait. His 
ue has u kind of dropſy, and looks like 
„ ſoldier deſcribed in his own Phar ſalta, 
win paſſing the deſart ſands of Africa, 
vs bit by a fe and ſweiled to ſuch 
moderate ſize, * that he was loſt (as 
expreſſes it) in the tamours of his own 
Gy,” Some critics have been in too 
eat haſte to make Quinctilian ſay ſome 
ol things of Lucan, which he never 
ant to do. What this poet has been al - 
ns for, and what he will ever deſerve to 
admired for, are the ſeveral philoſophi- 


au [jolt 
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generous ſentiments, particularly on the 
ve of liberty and the contempt of death. 
his calm hours, he is very wiſe; but he 
aten in his rants, and never more fo 
u when he is got into a battle, or a 
m at ſea; but it is remarkable, that 
a on thoſe occaſions; it is not fo much 
nolence of rage, as a madneſs of affetta- 
„ that appears moſt ſtrongly in him, 
ogive a few inltances of it, out of many: 
the very beginning of Lucan's ſtorm, 
en Cxſar ventured to croſs the ſea in fo 
ull a veilel ; „the fixt ſtars themſelves 
en to be put in motion.” Then “the 
nes riſe over the mountains, and carry 
y the tops of them.”” Their next ſtep 
wacavenz where they catch the rain 
n the clouds: I fuppoſe, to increaſe 
force, The ſea opens in ſeveral 
ces, and leaves its bottom dry land. 
de foundations of the univerſe are 
den; and nature is afraid of a ſecond 
His little ſkiff, in the mean time, 
neumes cuts along the clouds with her 
and ſometimes ſeems in danger of be- 
nnded on the ſands at the bottom of 
a; and muſt inevitably have been loſt, 
nt the ſtorm (by good fortune) been 
bong from every quarter, that ſhe did 
know on which fide to bulge firſt. 
Vhen the two armies are going to join 
We in the plains of Pharſalia, we are 
\ that all the ſoldiers were incapable 
ay fear for themſelved, becauſe they 
wholly taken up with their concern 
de danger which threatened Pompey 
[the commonwealth, On this great 
20, the hills about them, according 
= account, ſeem to be more afraid than 
wn; for ſome of the mountains looked 
f they would thruſt their heads into 
finds ; and others, as if they wanted 
3 P 
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world he was, felt a ſtran 


paſſages that abound in his works; and 
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to Hide wemſelves under the valleys at 
theit feet. Aud theſe diſturbances in na- 

ture were univerſal : for that day, every - 
fingle Roman, in whatever pare of the 


2 


all over his mind; on a ſud 


ready to cry, though he did not know why 
or hereſore. © Spence. 


8 56. His Deſcription of the Sea-fight of 
- arſeilles. — 


The ſea-fight of Marſeilles, is a thing 
that might divert one, full as well as 
Eraſmus's Naufragium joculare ; and what 
is ſtill ſtranger, the poet chuſes to be moſt 
diverting in the wounds he gives the 
ſoldier. The firſt perſon killed in it, is 
pierced at the ſame inſtant by two ſpears ; 
one nis back, and the other in his — 
io icely, that both their points meet to- 
gether in the middle of his body. 
each, I ſuppoſe, had a right to kill him; 
and his foul was for ſome time doubtful 
which it ſhould obey. At laſh it com- 
pounds the matter; drives out cach of the 
ſpears before it, at the ſame inſtant; and 
whips out of his body, half at one wound. 
and half at the other. A little after this, 
there is an honeſt Greek, who has his right 
hand cut off, and fights on with his left, 
till he can leap into the ſea to recover the 
former ; but there (as misfortunes ſeldom 
come ſingle) he has his left arm chopt off 
too : after which, like the hero in one of 
our ancient ballads, he fights on with the 
trunk of his body, and performs actions 
greater than any Withrington that ever 
was. the battle ws warmer, 
there are many who have the ſame misfor- 
tune with this Greek. In endeavouring 
to climb up the enemies T ſeveral have 
their arms ſtruck off; fall into the ſea 
leave their hands behind them — 
theſe ſwimming combatants encounter their 
enemies in the water; ſome ſupply their 
friends ſhips with arms; ſome, that had 
no arms, entangle themſelves with their 
enemies; cling to them, and fi toge · 
ther to the bottom of the ſea; others ſtick 
their bodies againſt the beaks of their ene- 
mies ſhips: and- ſcarce a man of them 
flung away the uſe of his carcaſe, even 
when he ſhould be dead. Lk 

But among all the contrivances of theſe 
poſthumous warriors, the thing moſt to be 
admired,” is the ſagacity of the great 

at 


Tyrrhenus. Tyrrhenus. was ſtanding 
the head of one of the veſſels, when à ball 


of lead, flung by an ariful ſlinger, (truck 


out 


| 
| 
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out both his eyes. The violent daſh of 


the blow, and the deep darkneſs that was 
ead over him all at once, made him at 
| conclude that he was dead: but when 
he had recovered his ſenſes a little, and 
ſound he could advance one foot before 
the other, he deſired his fellow ſoldiers to 
t him juſt as they did their Balliſtz : 
e hopes he can ſtill fight as well as a ma- 
chine ; and ſeems mightily pleaſed to think 
how he ſha!l cheat the enemy, who will 
fling away darts at him, that might have 
killed people who were alive. 

Such ſtrange things as theſe, make me 
always wonder the more, how Lucan can 
be fo wiſe as he is in ſome parts of his 

m. Indeed his ſentences are more ſo- 
id than one could otherwiſe expect from 
ſo young a writer, had he wanted ſuch an 
uncle as Seneca, and ſuca a maſter as Cor- 
nutus. 'The ſwellings in the other parts of 
his poem may be partly accounted for, 
perhaps, from his being born in Spain, 
and in that part of it which was the far- 
theſt removed from Greece and Rome ; 
nay, of that very city, which is marked 
by Cicero as particularly over-run with a 
bad taſte. After all, what I moſt diſlike 
him for, is a blot in his moral character. 
He was at firſt pretty high in the favour 
of Nero. On the diſcovery of his being 
concerned in a plot againſt him, this philo- 
ſopher (who had written ſo much, and ſo 
— about the pleaſure of dying, 
haved himſelf in the moſt deſpicable 
manner, He named his own mother as 
uilty of the conſpiracy, in hopes of ſav- 
ing himſelf. After this, he added ſeveral 
of his friends to his former confeſſion; and 
thus continued labouring for a pardon, by 
making ſacrifices to the tyrant of ſuch lives, 
as any one, much leſs of a philoſopher than 
he ſeems to have been, ought to think 
dearer than their own, All this baſeneſs 
was of no uſe to him: for, in the end, 
Nero ordered him to execution too. His 
veins were opened; and the laſt words he 
ſpoke, were ſome verſes of his own. 
Spence, 


$ 57. Of Pxxsius. 


Perſius is ſaid to have been Lucan's 
ſchool-fellow under Cornutus; and like 
him, was bred up more a philoſopher than 
a poet. He has the character of a 
man; but ſcarce deſerves that of a 
writer, in any other than the moral ſenſe 
of the word: for his writings are very vir- 
tuaus, but not very y_ His great 
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fault is obſcurity. Several have eng 
voured to excuſe or palliate this fat; 
him, from the danger of the times he * 
in; and the neceſſity a ſatiriſt then hy a. 
of writing fo, for his oun ſetin 
This may hold as to ſome in hn; 
_ ſay the truth, he 
tendency and love to obſcurity in hinſs: 
for it is not only to — 
gu of the emperor, or the'ftate; but n 
the general courſe of his ſatires. 80 thy; 
in my conſcience, I muſt give him up fe 
an obſcure writer; as I ſhould Lucas % 
a —— and ſwelling one. 
uch was the Roman poetry under 
The three emperors after him were — 
in an hurry, — had ſhort tumultzcy 
reigns. e Flavian family came 
Velpatian, the firſt emperor of that ws 
endeavoured to recover ſomething f the 
taſte that had formerly flouriſhed u 
ome ; his ſon Titus, the delight of ma. th 
kind, in his ſhort reign, encouraged port 
by his example, as well as by his libe 
lities : and even Domitian loved to he 
thought. a patron of the muſes. Afi 
him, there was a ſucceſſion of good 
perors, from Nerva to the Antonnea8iſpir 
And this extraordinary good fortune (f 
indeed, if one conſiders the general ron 
the Roman emperors, it would have ber 


ſuch, to have had any two good ones aah Te 
together) gave a new ſpirit to the re. 
that had long been in ſo languiſhing i co 0 


dition, and made poetry revive, and rat 

up its head again, once more among theat at 
ot that there were very good | 

now ; but they were better, a leak, 

they had been under the reign of New. ei 
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$ 58. Of S1L1Us, STATIUS, 4 Vi qa 
| RERLIUS FLACCUS-, 10 
This period produced three epic f 


whoſe works remain to us; Silius, Stun mel 
and Valerius Flaccus. Silius, as if de K xicre 
been frightened at the high _ | 

can, keeps almoſt always on dhe g 
and ſcarce onee attempts to ſoar trod 
out his whole work. It is plain, howen 
though it is low; and if he has but 
of the ſpirit of poetry, he is free 1 
from the affectation, and obſcurity 
bombaſt, which prevailed ſo much at 
his immediate predeceſſors. Sis 
honoured with the confulate ; and bn 
ſee his ſon in the ſame high'ofice- 
was a great lover and colle tor of pr 
and ftatugs ; ſome of which he wor? 


Aly one he had of Virgil. He uſed 
Fer acrifices to023t his tomb near Na- 
It is a pity that he could not 
we of his ſpirit in his Wn : for 
u ſcarce enough to make his offerings 
eptable to the genius of that great poet. 
atius had more of 1 with a leſs 
hare of prudence : for his Thebaid 1s cer- 
u ill conducted, and ſcarcely well writ- 
By the little we have of his Achilleid, 
would probably have been a much bet- 
at leaſt as to the writing part, 
ke lived to finiſn it. As it is, his de- 
ription of Achilles's behaviour at the feaſt 
uch Lycomedes makes for the Grecian 
abaſſadors, and ſome other parts of it, 
more pleaſingly to me than any 
{ the Thebaid, I cannot help thinking, 
jat the paſſage quoted ſo often from Juve- 
|, a5 an encomium on Statius, was meant 
+2 fatire on him. Martial ſeems to ſtrike 
t him too, under the borrowed name of 
hellus. As he did not finiſh his Achil- 
ad, he may deſerve more reputation per- 
a a miſcellaneous than as an epic 
ter; for though the odes and other co- 
zof verſes in his Sylvz are not without 
heir faults, they are not ſo faulty as his 
hebaid, The chief faults of Statius, in 
b Sylvz and Thebaid, are ſaid to have 
xceded from very different cauſes : the 
mer, from their having been written in- 
prre&tly and in a great deal of haſte; and 
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gi tber, from. its being over corrected 
nd ard. Perhaps his greateſt fault of all, 
ig ben ather the greateſt fign of his bad judg- 
ets eve is his admiring — ſo extrava- 
aft, th untly as he does. It is remarkable, that 
Nero. ey ran more lineally in Statius's fa- 
lbed. iy, than perhaps in any other. He re. 
2 red it from his father; who had been 


eminent poet in his time, and lived to 
lis ſon obtain the laurel-crown at the 
lan games; as he had formerly done 
mielf.— Valerius Flaccus wrote a little 
pre Statius. He died young, and left 
poem unfiniſned. We haye but ſeven 
d of his Argonautics, and part of the 
it, in which the Argonauts are left on 
ſea, in their return homewards. Se- 
of the modern critics, who have been 
ne way or other concerned in pubhſhing 
us 5 works, make no-{gruple of plac- 
um next to Virgil, of all the Roman 
© poets; and I own Lam a deal 
ned to be ſeriouſly of their opinion; 
de ſeems to me to have more fire than 
i 2nd io be more correct than Stadius; 
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and as for Lucan, I cannot help 3 
upon him as quite out of the queſtion. Ho 
imitates Virgil's language much better 
than Silius, or even Statius; and his plan, 
or rather his ſtory, is certainly leſs embar- 
raſſed and confuſed than the Thebaid. 
Some of the ancients themſelves ſpeak of 
Flaccus with of of 123 — 

icularl ilian; who ſays nothi 

— of 8er Statius; — — 
is to be included in that general 
of « ſeveral others, whom he leaves to be 
celebrated by poſterity. | | 

As to the dramatic writers of this time, 
we have not any one comedy, and only ten 
tragedies, all publiſhed under the name of 
Lucius Annæus Seneca. They are proba- 
bly the work of different hands; — might 
be a collection of favourite plays, put to- 
gether by ſome bad grammarian; for ei- 
ther the Roman tragedies of this age were 
very indifferent, or theſe are not their beſt. 
They have been attributed to authors ag 
far diſtant as the reigns of Auguſtus and 
Trajan. It is true, the perſon who is ſo 
pos that one of them in particular muſt 

of the Auguſtan age, ſays this of a piece 
that he ſeems reſolved to cry up at all rates ; 
and I believe one ſhould do no injury to 
any one of them, in ſuppoſing them all to 
have been written in this third age, under 
the decline of the Roman poetry. 

Of all the other poets under this period, 
there are none whoſe works remain to us, 
except Martial and Juvenal. The former 
flouriſhed under Domitian; and the latter 
under Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian, Spence, 


$ 59. Of MARTIAL. | 

Martial is a dealer only in a little kind 
of writing; for — ry is certainly (what 
it is called by Dryden) the loweſt ſtep of 
try. He is at the very bottom of the 
hill; but he diverts himſelf there, in ga- 

thering flowers and playing with in 
prettily enough. If Martial made a_new- 
year's gift, he was ſure to ſend a diftich 
with it: if a friend died, he made a few 
verſes to put on his tomb - ſtone: if a ſta- 
tue was ſet up, they came to him for 
an inſcription. Theſe were the common 
offices of his muſe, If he ſtruck a fault 
in life, he marked it down in a few lines; 
and if he had a mind to pleaſe a friend, or 
to get the favour of the great, his ſtyle 
was turned to panegyric; and theſe were 
his higheſt employments. He was, how- 
ever, a good writer in his way; and there 
arc 
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are inſtanges even of his writing with ſome OF hind 1 | 41 | 
dignity on higher occafions. Spence. 5 = 2 2 CONS Gent 


$ 60. Of JuvxxAL. The city of Rome, a5 well wi; 
Juvenal began to write after all I have MO bor in the beginni — 
mentioned; and, I do not know by what adorned. Thoſe old rou ſoldiers looked 
fortune, writes with a greater ſpirit on the effects of the politer'arts as U 
of poetry than any of them. He has ſcarce fit only for an effemmiate people; ww 
any thing of the gentility of Horace: yet apt to ſoften and unnemve men; mi 
he is not without humour, and exceeds all take from that martial and 
the ſatiriſts in — To fay the truth, city, which they encouraged 6 much ul 
he laſhes too much like an angry execu- fo univerſally in the infancy of their fx 
tioner ; but the depravity of the times, and Their houſes were (What the name 4 
the vices then in faſhion, may often excuſe gave them ſignified) only a covering 
ſome degree of rage in him. It is ſaid he them, and a defence aFainft'bad wer 
did not write till he was elderly; and af- Theſe ſheds of theirs Were more e t 
ter he had been too much uſed to declaim- caves of wild beaſts, than the habitads 
ing. However, his ſatires have a great of men; and were rather" fluny wget 
deal of ſpirit in them; and ſhew a ſtrong as chance led them, than formed into 
hatred of vice, with ſome very fine a gular ſtreets and openings :" their 
high ſentiments of virtue. They are in- were half mud, and their rvofs, pieces 
deed fo animated, that I do not know any wood ſtuck together; nay, even thi 
poem of this age, which one can read witn an aftef-improvenyent;' for in Romilks 
near ſo much pleaſure as his ſatires. time, their houſes were only covered wi 
Juvenal may very well be called the laſt ſtraw. If they bad any ching that 
of the Roman mes After his time, finer than ordinary, that was ehlefly th 
poetry continued decaying more and more, up in ſetting off the temples of their go 
quite down to the time of Conſtantine ; and when theſe began to befurniſhed i 
when all the arts were ſo far loſt and ex- ſtatues (for they had none till long aft 
tinguiſned among the Romans, that from Numa's time) they were probably mere 
that time they themſelves may very well to give terror Than delight ; and fee 
be called by the name they uſed to give to rather formed fo as to be hotrible enouy 
all the world, except the Greeks; for the to ſtrike an awe into thoſe who worte 
Romans then had fearce any thing to diſ- them, than handſome enough to iet 
_—_— them _ the Barbarians. one to look upon them for p a 
here are, therefore, but three ages of deſign, I ſuppoſe, was an to t 
the Roman poetry, that can carry any materials they were made of; and if the 
weight with them in an enquiry of this gods were of earthen Ware, they were ri 
nature, The firſt age, from the rf Punic koned better than ordinary; for mary 
war to the time of Auguſtus, is more re- them were chopt out of wood.” Ode 
markable for ſtrength, than any great de- the chief ornaments in thoſe times, bot 
gree of beauty in writing. The ſecond the temples and private houſes, cont 
age, or the Auguſtan, is the time when in their ancient trophies :* winch mn 
ey wrote with a due mixture of beauty trunks of trees of their druch 
ſtrength. And the third, from the be - and ſo formed into a roygh kind of pe 
ou of Nero's reign to the end of Theſe were loaded with the arms they 
drian's, when they endeavoured after taken in war; and you may — : 
beauty more than ſtrength: when they ceive what ſort of ornaments thele pt 
loſt much of their vigour, and run too muſt make, when half derayed by 1 
much into affectation. Their poetry, in and hung about with old ruſty ums! 
its youth, was ſtrong and nervous; in its ſmeared with the blood of their evem 
middle age, it was manly and polite; in Rome was not then that beautiful Ra 
its latter days, it grew tawdry and fee - whoſe very ruins'at this day are fougit 
ble; and endeayoured to hide the decays ter with fo much pleaſure: t was at 
of its former beauty and ftrength, in falſe which carried an air of terror in its appt 
ornaments of dreſs, and a borrowed fluſh ance; and which made ſux 
on the face; which did not ſo mach ren- whenever they firſt entered 
der it pleaſing, as it ſhewed that its natural (gates. 
complexion was faded and loſt. 014. 
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Cludition of the ROMANs in the 
4 __— Punic Var. 
dach was the ſtate of this imperial city, 
in citizens had made ſo great a pro- 
in arms as to have conquered the 
wer part of Italy, and to be able to en- 
i Carthaginians; the 


el power then by land, and the ab- 
te maſters by ſea. T be Romans, in the 


4 Punic war, added Sicily to their do- 
ns. In the ſecond, they greatly in- 
uſed their trength, both by ſea an 
4: and acquired a taſte of the arts and 
ancies of life, with which till then they 
(7 been totally unacquainted. For tho' 
xe this they were maſters of Sicily 
ich in the old Roman geo y made 
art. of Greece) and of ſeveral cities in 
calern part of Italy, which were inha- 
d by colonies from Greece, and were 
med with the pictures, and ſtatues, and 
works, in which that nation delight- 
and excelled the reſt of the world fo 
) ; they had hitherto looked 2 
m with ſo careleſs an eye, that they 
hade or nothing of their beauty, This 


—_— 
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iy tak ; 

ar ood nibilt/ they preſerved ſo long, either 

ol E f the groſſneſs of their minds, or per- 
” from their ſuperſtition, and a dread of 

ny 0 9 „ 

/ more foreign deities as much as 


w own; or (which is the moſt likely of 
| out of mere politics, and the defire of 
ce up their martial ſpirit and natural 
hacks, which they thought the arts and 
yacies of the Grecians would be but 
apt to; defliroy. However that was, 
Ily preſerved themſelves from 
a de leaſt faſpicion of taſte for the po- 
uu, pretty far into the ſecond Punic 
* appears by the behaviour of Fa- 
Maximus in that. war, even after the 
were turned on their ſide. When 
general took Tarentum, he found it 
Jt nehes, and extremely adorned with 
res and flatues, Among others, there 
it ſome very fine _colofſeat figures of the 
s repreſected as fighting againſt the 
giants. Theſe were made by ſome 
4 * eminent r in * 
upiter, not im , by L - 
When Fabins — difpakog of the 
be ordered the money and plate to 
ett to the treaſury at Rome, but the 
prey to. be left behind. 'The 

WV) Who attended him in his ſurvey, 
teu kat ſtruck with the largeneſs and 
ur of the figures juſt mentioned; 
Wd, Whether they too mult be left 
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with the reſt? Tes, replied Fabius, 

leave their angry gods to the Taren- 

tines; we will have nothing to do with 

« them.” Spence. 

$ 63. MarceLLtvs attack SYrRacuss, 
and fends all its Pifures and Statues ts 
Rowe. | e- 


Marcellus had indeed behaved himſelf 
very differently in Sicily, a year or two he- 
fore this happened. As he was to carry 
on the war in that province, he. bent the 


d whole force of it againſt Syracuſe. There 


was at that time no. one city which be- 
longed to the Greeks, more elegant, or 
better adorned, than the city of Syracuſe; 
it abounded in the works of the beſt maſ- 
ters, Marcellus, when he took the city; 
cleared it entirely, and ſent all their tg» 
tues and pictures to Rome. When I ay 
all, I uſe the language of the people of 
Syracuſe; who ſoon after laid a complaint 
againſt Marcellus before the Roman fe- 
nate, in which they charged him with 
{tripping all their houſes and temples, and 
leaving nothing but bare walls bout 
the city. Marcellus himfelf did not at 
diſown it, but fairly confeſſed what he hi 
done: and uſed to declare, that he had 
done ſo, in order to adorn Rome, and to 
introduce a taſte for the fine arts among 
his countrymen. 1 
Such a difference of behaviour in their 
two greateſt leaders, ſoon occaſioned two 
different parties in Rome. The old pee 
ple in general joined in crying up Fabi, 
Fabius was not rapacious, as ſome 
were; but temperate in his veſts, In 
what he had done, he had » not only 
with that moderation which becomes a 
Roman general, but with much pri 
and foreſight. * Theſe  fineries,” they 
cried, © are a pretty diverfon for an idle 
«* <feminate people: let us leave them to 
« the Greeks. The Romans defire no 
* other ornaments of life, than a 
« city of manners at home, and fortitude 
% againſt our enemies abroad. It is by 
« theſe arts that we have raiſed our name 
« ſo high, and.ſpread our dominion ſo far: 
« and we ſuffer them now to be ex- 
changed for a-fine taſte, and what they 
* call elegance of living? No, great Ju- 
« piter, who preſideſt over the capitol ! let 
«« the Greeks keep their arty to themſelyes, 
© and let the Romans. learn only how to 
2 and to goverh mankind.— An- 
et, and particularly the younger peo- 


Ger 
die, who were expemely debghted wich 
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the noble works of the Grecian artiſts that 
had been ſet up for ſome time in the tem- 
ples, and os, and all the moſt public 
places of the city, and who uſed frequently 


to ſpend the (greateſt part of the day in 


contemplating the | beauties of them, ex- 
tolled Marcellus as much for the pleaſure 
be had given them. We ſhall now,” 
ſaid they, © no longer be reckoned among 
the Barbarians. That ruſt, which we 


have been ſo long contracting, will ſoon 


© be worn off, Other generals have con- 
© quered our enemies, but Marcellus has 
© conquered our ignorance. We begin to 
< ſee with new eyes, and have a new world 
of beauties opening before us. Let the 
Romans be polite, as well as victorious; 
and let us learn to excel the nations in 
© taſte, as well as to conquer them with our 
« arms. | 

Whichever fide was in the right, the 
party for Marcellus was the ſucceſsful 
one ; for, from this point of time we may 
date the introduction of the arts into Rome. 
The Romans by this means began to be 
fond of them; and the love of the arts is a 
paſſion, which grows very faſt in any breaſt, 
wherever it is once entertained. 

We may ſee how faſt and how greatly it 
prevailed at Rome, by a ſpeech which old 
Cato the cenſor made in the ſenate, not 
above ſeventeen years after the taking of 
Syracuſe. He complains in it, that their 
people to run into Greece and Aſia; 
and to be infected with a deſire of playin 
with their fine things: that as to ſuc 
ſpails, there was leſs honour in taking 

em, than there was danger of their be- 
ing taken by them : that the — brought 
from Syracuſe, had revenged the cauſe of 
its citizens, in ſpreading this taſte among 
the Romans: that he heard but too man 
daily crying up the ornaments of Corint 
and Athens; and ridiculing the poor old 
Roman gods; who had hitherto been pro- 
Pitious to them; and who, he hoped, would 
ſtill continue ſo, if they would but let their 
ſtatues remain in peace upon their pedeſ- 
tals, Spence. 
$ 64. The ROMAN Generals, in their ſcus- 


ral Congueſts, convey great Numbers of 
Pictures and Statues to ROME. 


It was in vain too that Cato ſpoke 
againſt it; for the love of the arts pre- 
vailed every day more and more ; and 
from- henceforward the Roman penerals, 
in their ſeveral veſts, ſeem to have 


flrove who thoyld bring away the greateſt 


number of ſtatues and piAtuges, to 
their triumphs, and to ado 1 
Rome. It is ſurpriſing 
this kind were made in 
little more than half a cen 
_ — ſet the e. The 
cipio Africanus brought in a 
der of Wenge e fron Spain 
Afric, toward the-end of the ſecond 
war; and the very year after tha 
finiſhed, the Romans entered into 2 U 2s 
with —— great ſchool of all f 
arts, an r of moſt of t 
fineſt works that — — — 
them. It would be endleſs to mention 
their acquiſitions from hence; I ſhall onf pil 
— you in mind of ſome of the moſt cc 
derable. Flaminius made a great f 
both of ſtatues and vaſes in his trina 
over Philip king of Macedon ; but be 
much exceeded by ÆEmilius, who ede 
that kingdom into a province. Emil 
triumph laſted three days; the firſt of whit 
was wholly taken up in bringing in t 
fine ſtatues he had ſelected in his exped 
tion; as the chief ornament of the ſeen 
conſiſted in vaſes and ſculptured veſſels; 
all ſorts, by the moſt eminent hands. Th 
were all the moſt choſen things, culk 
from the collection of that ſucceſſor GF"" 
Alexander the Great; for as to the if 
rior ſpoils of no leſs than ſeventy Oe 
_ Emilius — ry them all to 
oldiery, as not to a may 
the — of his — Net 
years after this, the young Scipio Afr 
nus (the perſon who is moſt celebrate 
his polite taſte of all the Romans hither! 
and who was ſcarce exceeded by any at 
of them in all the ſucceeding ages) & 
ſtroyed Carthage, and transferred madyt 
the chief ornaments of that city, wit 
had ſo long bid fair for being the ſeat Qi” - 
empire, to Rome, which foon became t 
doubtedly ſo. This muſt have been: 
acceſſion: though that great man, 
was as juſt in his actions as he was cle 
in his taſte, did not bring all the fine 
his ſpoils to Rome, but lefe a great pan! 
them in Sicily, from whence they had f 
merly been taken by the Carthagum 
The very ſame year that Scipio it 
Rome from its moſt dangerous rival, Ul 
thage, Mummius (who Was as remaris 
for his ruſticity, as Scipio was for klegut 
and taſte) added Achaia tö the km | 
ſtate; and ſacked, among ſeVeral d A 
the famous city of Corin , which had be 


long looked upon as one of the Pre 


«:,. 
11 


* 
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i of the fineſt works of art. He 
meh of Ilie beauties, without know- 
E yoy thivg of them ; even without know- 
* "(hit an old Grecian ſtatue was better 
gew Roman one. He uſed, how- 
er the ſureſt method of not being miſ- 
n; for he took all indifferently as they 
ne in his way 3 and brought them off in 
> quantities, that he alone 1s ſaid to 
de filed Rome with ſtatues and pictures. 
lus, partly from the taſte, and parti from 
ravity of their generals, in leſs than 
enry years time (reckoning from Mar- 
ls taking of Syracuſe to the year in 
ich Carthage was . deſtroyed) Italy was 
aibed with the nobleſt productions of 


— * wer Spain, Afric, Sicily, and the reſt 
1 Greece, Sylla, beſide many others, 

trig y | 

thew Ped valtly to them afterwards ; particu- 


ly by his taking of Athens, and by his 
zqueits in Aſia 3 where, by his too great 
ugence to his armies, he made taſte and 
zine 4 general thing, even amgng the 
mon soldiers, as it had been, for a long 
nc, among their leaders. 

la this manner, the firſt conſiderable ac- 


„ 1 jivons were made by their conquering 
„ cull"; and they were carried on by the 
color e ſent out to govern their provinces, 
the n conquered. As the behaviour of theſe 
Gree heir governments, in general, was one 


he greateſt blots on the Roman nation, 
na not expect a full account of their 
uhactions in the old hiſtorians, who treat 
ularly of the Roman affairs: for ſuch 
cle that remain to us, are either Ro- 
us themſelves, or elſe Greeks who were 
much attached to the Roman intereſt, 
peak out the whole truth in this affair. 
t what we cannot have fully from their 
i iſforians, may be pretty well ſupplied 
Im other hands. A poet of their own, 
leems to have been a very honeſt man, 
et tae rapaciouſneſs of their governors 
general in a very ſtrong, light; as Ci- 
Po has ſet forth chat of Verxes in parti- 
4, as ſtrongly. If we may judge of 
r general behaviour by that of this go- 
ar of Sicily, they were more like mon- 
4 and harpies, than men. For that 

© robber (as Cicero calls him, more 


— | Þ once) hunted over every corner of his 
mark e with a Couple of finders (one a 
viel Painter, and the qther a ſtatuary of 
e Rom nation) to get together his collec- 
i ae V and was ſo curious and ſo rapacious 
had ber oy earch, that Cicero lays, there was 


em, or ſtatue, or relievo, or picture, 
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zxcient artiſts, that before lay ſcattered 


kak 
in all Sicily, which he did not ſee; nor any 
one he liked, which he did not take away 
trom-its owner.” What he thus got, he ſent 
imo Italy. Rome was the centre both of 
their ſpoils in war, and of their rapines in 
peace: and if many of their prætors and 
proconſuls ated but in half fo abandoned 
a manner as this Verres appears to have 
done, it is very probable that Rome was 
more enriched in all theſe fort of things 
ſecretly by their governors, than it had deen 
openly by their generals. Spence, * 
5 65. The Methods made uſe of in drawing 

2 Warks of the belt 2 inte 

TALY. * 


There was another method of au - 
ing theſe treaſures at Rome, not ſo infa- 
mous as this, and not ſo glorious as the 
former. What I mean, was the cuſtom of 
the Adiles, when they exhibited their 
public games, of adornitg the theatres and 
other places where they were performed; 
with great numbers of ſtatues and pictures: 
which they bought up or borrowed, for 
that purpoſe, all over Greece, and ſome- 
times even from Scaurus, in parti- 
cular, in his ædileſhip, had no leſs than 
three thouſand ſtatues and relie vusiſor the 
mere ornamenting of the ſtage, in a then 
tre built only for four or five days. This 
was the fame Scaurus who (whilſt he was 
in the ſame office too) brought to Rome 
all the pictures of Sicyon, which had been 
ſo long one of the moſt eminent ſchools in 
Greece for painting; in hen of debts o- 
ing, or pretended to be owed, from 
city to the Roman e. | 

| — theſe public methods of drawing 
the works of the beſt ancient artiſts into 
Italy, it grew at length to be a part of pri- 
vate luxury, affocted by almoſt every body 
that could afford it, to adorn their houſes, 
their porticos, and their gardens, with the 
beſt ſtatues and pictures they could procure 
out of Greece or Afia. None went earlier 
into this taſte, than the family of the Lu- 
culli, and particularly Lucius Lucullus, 
who carried on the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, He was remarkable tor his love of 
the arts and polite learning even from a 
child ; and in the latter part of his life 
gave himſelf up ſo much to collections of 
this kind, that Plutarch reckons it amon 
his follies. As I am ſpeaking of his 


faults (ſays that hiſtorian in his life) I 
ſhould not omit his vaſt baths, and piazzas 
for walking; or his gardens, which were 
much more magnificent than any in his time 

at 
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at Rome, and equal to any in the luxurious ftreets, with an addition of 

ages that 7x7 ptr exceſſive fond- ſtatues in the world. * 
neſs for ſtatues and pictures, which he got 
from all parts, to adorn his works and gar- 
dens, at an immenſe ex with 
the vaſt riches he had heaped 


among the reſt, the Julian. The firſt em- 
peror, who was of that family, was a great yet they muſt have i 
colleQor ; and, in i „ was as fond There is a ſecret union, à certain k; 
of old gems, as his ſucceſſor, Auguſtus, was - 
of Corinthian vaſes. | 

This may be called the firſt of the 
flouriſhing of the politer arts at Rome ; or 
rather the age in which they were intro- 
duced there: for the people in this period 
were chiefly taken up in getting fine things, 
and bringing them t Ger, There were 
perhaps, ſome particular perſons in it of a 
very good taſte: but in general one may 
ſay, there was rather a love, than any great 
knowledge of their beauties, during this | 
age, among the Romans. They were gave the finiſhing ſtroke to 
brought to in the firſt part of it, in well as eloq int; 
greater numbers than can be eaſily con- | 


ceived ; and in ſome time, every body be- 76 
gan to look upon them with pleaſure. The u 11 
collection was continually augmenting af- wri ; j T 
terwards, from the ſeveral methods I have impercept Fn 


mentioned ; and I doubt not but a 
taſte would have been a general thin 
among them much earlier than it was, h rius, Caligula, and Nero ? 
it not been for the frequent convulſions in were the emperors under whoſe teig 
their ſtate, and the perpetual ſtruggles of arts began to languiſh ; and they 
ſome great man or other to get the reins ſo much from their baleful influence, i 
of government into his hands. Theſe con- the Roman writers ſoon after them | 
tinued quite from Sylla's time to the eſta - of all the arts as being brought to 2 er ; 
bliſhment of the ſtate under Auguſtus. low ebb, They talk of their being = 
The peaceful times that then ſucceeded, tremely fallen in general ; and as topu 


and the encouragement which was given ing, in particular, they it a0 i | 
by that emperor to all the arts, afforded moſt feeble and dying condi:i If 
the Romans full leiſure to contemplate the ries of ſo many good emperors, which utc: 
fine works that were $8 together at Rome pened after itian, ga 5 : 
in the age before, and to perſect their taſte again to the arts; but ſoon after the 4 fre 


in all the elegancies of life. The artiſts, tonines, they all declined apace, and, 
who were then much invited to Rome, the time of the thirty tyrants, were 
worked in a ſtyle greatly ſuperior to what fallen, ſo as never to riſe again under 
they had done even in Julius Czſar's time: future Roman emperor. 
ſo that it is under Auguſtus that we may You may ſee by theſe two accounts 
begin the ſecond, and moſt perfect age of have given you of the Roman poet), 
fculpture and painting, as well as of poetry. of the other arts, that the great pen 
Auguſtus changed the whole appearance their riſe, their flouriſhing, and ther 
of Rome itſelf; he found it ill built, and cline, agree very well and, as it which 
left it a city of marble. He adorned it tally with one another. Their fie 
with buildings, extremely finer than any it prepared, and a vaſt colle&tion af ad | 
could boaſt before his time, and ſet off all works laid in, under the firſt period, c Na 
thoſe buildings, and even the common the times of the republic ; In the * : 


zyuſtan age, their writers and ar- 
de boch in their higheſt perieckien; 
«nd in the third, from Tiberius to the An- 
waines, the y both began to lan, uiſh; and 
then revived a little; and at laſt ſunk to- 
ether. n 5 
4 the deſcriptions: of their 
poets with the works of art, I ſhould there- 
bee chuſe to omit all the Roman poets af- 
ts the Autonines.,, Among them all, there 
u perlups no one whoſe omiſſion need be 
oretied, except that of Claudian; and 
25 to him it may be conſidered, that 
rote when the true knowledge of the 
u Was no more z and when the true taſte 
x pocuy was ſtrangely corrupted and loſt; 
tn it we were to a of it by hiz own 
ntings only, which are extremely better 
ay any of the poets long before and long 
ter him. It is therefore much better to 
mine one's ſelf to the three great ages, 
un 10 run ſo far out of one's way for a 
ple poet or twoz whoſe authorities, after 
|, mult be very diſputable, and indeed 
arce of any weight. Spences 
{ 67, On DEMOSTBENES. 


[hall not ſpend any time upon the eir- 
mſt2oces of Demoſthenes's life; they are 
| known, The ſtrong ambition which 
diſcovered to excel in the art of ſpeak- 
p; the unſucceſsfulneſs of his firſt at- 
wpts; his unwearied perſeverance in ſur- 
banting all the diſadvantages that aroſe 
i his perſon and addreſs ; his ſhutting 
ſelf up in a cave, that he might ſtudy 
a lefs diſtraction; his declaiming by the 
Kore, that he might accuſtom himſelf 
de noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, Fe 

ight 


ng Þ pebbles in his mouth, that he m 
to pallet! deſecꝭ in his ſpeech; his practiſ- 
tai * home with a naked ſword hanging 
The this ſhoulder that he might check an 
pceful motion, to which he was ſub- 
b; all thoſe circumſtances, which we 
\ from Plutarch, are very encouraging 
lech as mY Eloquence, as they ſhew 
tar art and application may avail, for 
g an excellence which nature ſeem- 
Willing to grant us, Blair. 


. Dzuosr AHR NES imitated the man- 
Ebouence of PRRI IIS. 


ping the affected and florid man- 
Ach the rhetoricians of chat age fol- 
% Demoſthenes returned to the for- 
ad manly eloquence of Pericles; and 
d and vehemence form tne princi- 
wteriſtics of his Style. Never had 
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orator a ſiner field than Demoſthenes in his 
Olynthiacs and — — which are his 
capital orations: and, no doubt, to the no- 
bleneſa of the ſabject, and to that integrity 
and public ſpirit which emi breathe 
in them, they are indebted for much ot 
— merit. —— ſubject 35, to roaze the 
indignation of his countrymen againſt Phi- 
2 Macedon, the public enemy of the 

iberties of Greece; and to guard them 
againſt the inſidious meaſures, by which 
that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
aſleep to _—_ In the proſecution of 
his end, we fee him taking every proper 
method to animate a people, renowned foi 
juſtice, humanity and valour, but in many 
inſtances become corrupt and degenerate. 
He boldly taxes them with their venality, 
their indolence, and indifference to the 
public cauſe; while, at the ſame time, with 
all the art of. an orator, he recals the 
lory of their anceftors to their thoughts, 
ws them that they are ſtill a flouriſhing 
and a powerful people, the natural protec» 
tors of the liberty of Greece, and who 
wanted only the inclination to exert them» 
ſelves, in order to make Philip tremble. 
With his cotemporary orators,, who were 
in Philip's intereit, and who perſuaded the 
people to peace, he keeps no meaſures, 
plainly reproaches them as the betray. 

ers of their country, He not only prompts 
to vigorous conduct, but he lays down the 
plan of that conduct; he enters into par- 
ticulars; and points out, with great ex» 
actneſs, the meaſures of execution. This 
is the ſtrain of theſe orations. They are 
ſtrongly animated; and full of the impe- 
tuofity and fire of public ſpirit. They 
proceed in a continued train of inductions, 
conſequences, and demonſtrations, found- 
ed on ſound reaſon, The. figures which 
he uſes, are never ſought after; but al- 
ways riſe from the ſubject. He employs 
them ſparingly indeed; for ſplendour and 
ornament are not the diſtinctions of this 
orator's compoſition. It is an energy of 
thought, peculiar to. hunſelf, which torms 
his Character, and ſets him above all 
others. He appears to attend much more 
to things than to words. We forget the 
orator, and think of the buſinels. He 
warms the mind, and, impels to action. 
He has no parade and oſtentation; no me- 
thods of inſinuation; no laboured intro- 
ductions; but is like a man full of his ſuh - 
ject, who, after preparing his audience, by 
a ſentence or two for hearing plain truths, 
_— directly on buſineſs. * | 
| 9 
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$ 69. DemosTHENEs contraſted with 
| AESCHINES. 

Demoſthenes appears to great advan- 
tage, when contraſted with Aiſchines, in 
the celebrated oration * pro Corona.“ 
Eſchines was his rival in buſineſs, and 
perſonal enemy; and one of the moſt diſ- 
ting uiſned orators of that age. But when 
we read the two orations, Flchines is fee- 
ble in compariſon of Demoſthenes, and 
makes much leſs impreſſion on the mind. 
His reaſonings concerning the law that 
was in queſtion, are indeed very ſubtile; 
but his invective againſt Demoſthenes is 
general, and ill-ſupported. Whereas De- 
moſthenes is a torrent, that nothing can 
reſiſt. He bears down his antagonitt with 
violence ; he draws his 2 in the 
ſtrongeſt colours; and the particular merit 
of that oration is, that all the deſcriptions 
in it are highly pictureſque. There runs 
through it a ſtrain of magnanimity and 
high honour : the orator ſpeaks with that 
itrength and conſcious dignity which great 
actions and public ſpirit alone 1 
Both orators uſe great liberties with one 
another; and, in general, that unreftrain- 
ed licence which ancient manners permit- 
ted, even to the length of abuſive names 
and downright ſcurnlity, as appears both 
here and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts and 
-offends a modern ear. What thoſe ancient 
orators gained by ſuch a manner in point 
of freedom and boldneſs, is more than 
. compenſated by want of dignity ; which 


ſeems to give an advantage, in this re- 
ſpect, to greater decency of modern 
aking. . , Blair. 


5 70. On the Style of DxwosTHENES. 


The Style of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and 
conciſe, though {ometimes, it muſt not be 
diſſembled, harſh and abrupt. His words 
are very expreſſive; his arrangement is 
firm and manly ; and, tho“ far from being 
unmuſical, yet it ſeems difficult to find in 
him that ſtudied, but concealed number, 
and rhythmus, which ſome of the ancient 
critics are fond of attributing to him. 
Negligent of thoſe leſſer graces, one would 
rather conceive him to have aimed at that 
ſublime which hes in ſentiment. His ac- 
tion and pronunciation are recorded to 
have been uncommonly vehement. and 
ardent; which, from the manner of his 
compolition, we are naturally led to be- 
lieve. The character which one forms of 
kim, from reading his works, is of the 
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auſtere, rather than the gentle kind. i 
is, on every occaſion, grave, ſerious, N 
fionate ; tales every thing on a high tow 
never lets himſelf » NOT attempt; ay 
thing like pleaſa If any fault en be 
found in his admirable eloquence, it is, tha 
he ſometimes borders on the hard and d. 
He may be thought to want ſmoothneſs wd 
grace; which Dionyſus of Halicarnzfu 
attributes to his imitating too cloſely the 
manner of Thucydides, who was his 
model for Style, and whoſe hiſtory be a 
ſaid to have written eight tumes over wit 
his own hand. But theſe defect: are fr 
more than compenſated, by that admin. 
ble and maſterly force of maſculine es- 
quence, which, as it overpowered all why 
heard it, cannot, at this day, be read with. 
out emotion. 
After the days of Demoſthenes, Get 
loſt her liberty, eloquence of courſe la 
guiſhed, and rel again into the feeblg 
manner introduced by the Rhetoriciansa 
Sophiſts. Demetrius Phalerius, who live 
in che next age to Demoſthenes, atuume 
indeed ſome character, but he is repreſent 
ed to us as a flowery, rather than a pet 
ſuaſive ſpeaker, who aimed at grace u 
ther than ſubſtance.  DeleQabat Ade 
« nienſes,”” ſays Cicero, “ magis qua 
© inflammabat.” He amuſed the Atie 
* nians, rather than warmed them.“ 
after his time, we hear of no more Gre 
cian orators of any note. I 


$. 71. On Cicuro., 

The object in this period moſt we 
to draw our attention, is Cicero bim 
whoſe name alone ſuggeſts every tin 
that is ſplendid in oratory, With the! 
tory of his life, and with his character, 
a man and a politician, we have 0 
reſent any direct concem. We cont 
im only as an eloquent ſpeaker; and, 
this view, it is our buſineſs to remark it 
his virtues, and his defects, if he has 3 
His virtues are, beyond controver!y, n 
nently great. * all his 4. 
high art. He ins, genera Y, WIn 10 
2 exordium — with much prep! 
tion and inſinuation prepoſſeſſes the near 
and ſtudies to gain their affecuons. 3 
method is clear, and his agency are 
ranged with great propriety. 4115 nen 
is idee 3 . an that of Den 
thenes; and this is ene advantage | 
he has over him, We find every dug 
its proper place; he never attempts 
move-ull he has endeavoured-to cu 


zin moving, eſpecially the ſofter paſ- 
wy he is — facceſok No man, that 
er wrote, knew the power and force of 
ods better than Cicero. He rolls them 
lng with the greateſt beauty and pomp z 
Jen the ſtructure of his ſentences, is 


br, urious and exact to the higheſt degree. 
and eis always full and — never ab- 
Ain ot, He is a great amplifier of cvery 


jet; magnificent, and in his ſenti- 
eats highly moral. His manner is on 


be i e whole diffuſe, yet it is often happily 
un ried, and ſuited to the ſubject. In his 
e fir ur orations, for inſtance, againſt Cati- 

xe, the tone and ſtyle of each of them, 


ricularly the firſt and laſt, is very dif- 


| who rent, and accommodated with a great 
und- A of judgment to the occaſion, the 


ion in which they were ſpoken. When 
peat public object rouſed his mind, and 
nanded indignation and force, he de- 
t3 conſiderably from that looſe and de- 
anatory manner to which he inclines at 
der times, and becomes exceedingly co- 
t and vehement. This is the caſe in 
 orations againſt Anthony, and in thoſe 
azainſt Verres and Catiline. Blair. 


4 72. Defeats of Cicgno, 

Together with thoſe high qualities 
ch Cicero poſſeſſes, he is not exempt 
m certain defects, of which it is neceſ- 
o take notice. For the Ciceronian 
ence is a pattern ſo dazzling by its 
des, that, if not examined with ac- 
y and judgment, it is apt io betray 
wary into a faulty imitation; and 
n of opinion, that it has ſometimes 
Kuced this effect. In moſt of his ort. 
„ eſpecially thoſe compoſed in the 


wr part of his life, there is too much 
ye not even cartied the length of oſtentation. 
e condd eis too viſible a parade of eloquence, 
5 leems often to aim at obtaining ad- 


won, rather than at operating con- 


e has ben, by what he ſays. Hence, on 
why occaſions, he is ſhowy, rather than 
ns 


; nd diffuſe, where he ought to have 


, with 1 prefng, His ſentences are, at all 

b prep! round and ſonorous; they cannot 

— Keuſed of monotony, for they poſſeſs 
0 


| of cadence; but, from too great 
« of magnificence, he is ſometimes 
«tt in ſtrength. On all occaſions, 


of . ſe there is the leaſt room for it, he is 
wes himſelf, His great actions, and the 
ery ng Rrvices which he had performed to 
attempt 


wuntry, apologize for this in part; 
® manners, too, impoſed fewer re- 
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ſtraints from the fide of decorum but, 


even after theſe allowances made, Cicero's 
oſtentation of himſelf cannot be wholly 
palliated ; and his orations, indeed all kis 
works, leave on our minds the impreſſion 
of a good man, but withal, of a vain man. 
The defects which we have now taken 
notice of in Cicero's eloquence; were not 
unobſerved by his own cotemporaries. 
This we learn from Quinctilian, and from 
the author of the dialogue, de Cauſis 
« Corruptz Eloquentiz.” Brutus we 
are informed called him, * fractum et 
« elumbem,” broken and enervated. 
« Suorum temporum homines,” ſays 
Quinctilian, © inceſſere audebant eum ut 
« tumidiorem & Aſianum, et tedundan- 
tem, et in repetitionibus nimium, et in 
* ſalibus aliquandd frigidum, & in com- 
« poſitione fractum et exultantem, & pe- 
ne viro molliorem “.“ Theſe cenſures 
were undoubtedly carried too far; and ſa · 
vour of malignity and perſonal enmity. 
They ſaw his defedss, but they aggravated 
them; and the ſource of theſe aggrava- 
tions can be traced to the difference which 
prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's days, be- 
tween two great parties, with reſpe& to 
eloquence, the © Attici,” and the « A. 
« fjani.” The former, who called them. 
ſelves the Attics, were the patrons of what 
they conceived to be the chaſte, ſimple, 
and natural ſtyle of eloquence; from which 
they accuſed Cicero as having departed, 
as leaning to the florid Aſiatic manner. 
In ſeveral of his rhetorical works, parti- 
cularly in his “ Orator ad Brutum,” Ci- 
cero, in his turn, endeavours to e 
this ſeR, as ſubſtituting a frigid and jejune 
manner, in place of the true Attic elo- 
quence; and contends, that his own com- 
fition was formed _ the real Atric 
le. In the tenth Chapter of che laſt 
Book of Quinctilian's Inſtitutions, a full ac- 
count is given of the diſputes between 
theſe two parties; and of the Rhodian, or 
middle manner between the Attics and the 
Aſiaties. Quinctilian himſelf declares on 
Cicero's fide; and, Whether, it be At- 
tic or Aſiatic, prefers the full, the copious, 
and the amplifying ſtyle. He concludes 
with this very juſt obſervation : * Plures 
« ſunt eloquentiæ facies; ſod ſtultiſimum 


* His cotemporaries ventured to reproach 
« him as ſwelling, redundant, and Afiatic ; too 
« frequent in repetitions z in his attempts to- 
« wards wit ſometimes cold; and, in the train 
« of his compoſition, feeble, z and more 
6 efferninate than became a man.“ 

: == « eſt 
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« eſt quærere, ad quam recturus ſe ſit ora- 
tor z cum omnis ſpecies, quæ modò recta 
« eſt, habeat uſum.—Utetur enim, ut res 
«* exiget, omnibus; nec pro cauſa modd, 
« ſed pro partibus cauſæ *. Blair, 


$ 73. Compariſon of CIERO and 


— D&gMOSTHENES. 


On the ſubject of comparing Cicero 
and Demoſthenes, much has been ſaid by 
critical writers. The different manners of 
theſe two princes of eloquence, and the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of cath, are fo 
ſtrongly marked in their — that the 
compariſon is, in many reſpects, obvious 
and eaſy. The character of Demoſthenes 
is vigour and auſterity; that of Cicero is 
gentleneſs and infinuation. In the one, 
you find more manlineſs; in the other, 
more ornament. The one is more harſh, 
but more ſpirited and cogent; the other 
more agreeable, but withal, looſer and 
weaker. | 

To account for this difference, without 
any prejudice to Cicero, it has been ſaid, 
that we muſt look to the nature of their 
different auditories ; that the refined Athe- 
nians followed with eaſe the conciſe and 
convincing eloquence of Demoſthenes ; but 
that a manner more popular, more flowery, 
and declamatory, was requiſite in ſpeakin 
to the Romans, a people leſs acute, — 
leſs acquainted with the arts of ſpeech. 
But this is not ſatis factory. For we mult 
obſerve, that the Greek orator ſpoke much 
oftener before a mixed multitude, than the 
Roman. Almoſt all the public buſineſs of 
Athens was tranſacted in popular aſſemblies. 
The common people were his hearers, and 
his judges. Whereas Cicero generally ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the “Patres Conſcripti,” 
or, in criminal trials, to the Prætor, and 
the Select Judges; and it cannot be ima- 

ined, that the perſons of higheſt rank and 

{ education in Rome, required a more 
diffuſe manner of pleading "Tar the com- 
mon citizens of Athens, in order to make 
them underſtand the cauſe, or reliſh the 
ſpeaker. Perhaps we ſhall come nearer 
the truth, by obſerving, that to unite toge- 


* « Eloquence admits of many different forms; 
« and nothing can be more ſooliſh than to en- 
« quire, by which of them an orator is to regu- 
« late his compoſition ; ſuice every form, which 
«is in itſelf juſt, has its bon place and uſe, 
« The Orator, according as circumſtances re- 


& quire, will employ them all; ſuiting them not 


* anly to the cauſe or ſubject of which he treats, 
but to the different parts of that ſudje&.,” 
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the preference to the latter. P. Rap 


ther all the qualities, without the lead oe, 
ception, that form a perfect orator, and y 
excel equally in each of thoſe qualities, i 
not to be expected from the limited 
of human genius. The higheſt degree d 
ſtrength is, I ſuſpect, never found unite 
with the higheſt degree of ſmoothneſz a 
ornament: equal attentions to both xs 
incompatible ; and the genius that camei 
ornament to its utmoſt length, is not of 
ſuch a kind, as can excel as much in H. 
gour. For there plainly lies the chan. 
teriſtical difference between theſe two g. 
tebrated orators. 
It is a diſadvantage to Demoſthenes, 
that, beſides his conciſeneſs, which ſons. 
times produces obſcurity, the language, 
m which he writes, is lefs familiar to mat 
of us than the Latin, and that we are le 
acquainted with the Greek antiquities thay 
we are with the Roman. We read Cie 
ro with more eaſe, and of courſe with mare 
pleaſure. Independent of this circum*a 
too, he is no doubt, in himſelf, a n 
agreeable writer than the other. Bu 11. 
withſtanding this advantage, I am of op * 
nion, that were the ſtate in danger, or ſome 
great public intereſt at ſtake, which dre 
the ſerious attention of men, an oration; 
the ſpirit and ftrain of Demoſthenes uod 
have more weight, and produce greater e 
fects, than one in the Ciceronian mam 
Were Demoſthenes's Philippics ſpokeni 
a Britiſh aſſembly, in a ſimilar conjuntta 
of- affairs, they would convince and yet 
ſuade at this day. The rapid ſtyte, 
vehement reaſoning, the diſdain, auge 
boldneſs, freedom, which perpetcul 
imate them, would render their ix 
s infallible over any modern aſſems 
I queſtion whether the ſame can be {ad 
Cicero's orations ; whoſe eloquence, 1! 
ever beautiful, and however well ſuites 
the Roman taſte, yet borders oftener 
declamation, and is more remote from: 
manner in which we now expect to 
real buſineſs and cauſes of imporus 
treated . 
In comparing Demoſthenes and Cice 
moſt of the French critics incline to g 


eſuit, in the parallels which he has © 
tween ſome of the moſt eminent 


16 
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ln this judgment I concur with = 
Hume, in his Effay upon Eloquence "3 
it as his opinion, that, of all human product 
the Orations of Demoſthenes preſent o © 
models which approach the uearult dd fe 
tion. a 


a 


en it our of the Roman. For the preference 
burn lich he gives to Cicero, he aſſigns, and 
ee of u tels on one reaſon of a pretty extra- 


nary nature; Viz. that Demoſthenes 


{5 and 14 not poſiibly have ſo complete an in- 
h ae belt 25 Cicero into the manners and paſ- 
carrie set men; Why ?—Becaulſe he had not 
dot of je advantage of peruſing Ariſtotle's trea- 


de of Rhetoric, wherein, ſays our critic, 
e has fully laid open that myſtery: and, 
) {+pport this weighty argument, he en- 
into a controverſy with A. Gellius, in 
er to prove that Ariſtotle's Rhetoric 
5 not publiſhed till after Demoſthenes 
urge. ul poken, at leaſt, his molt conſiderable 
| Nothing can be more childiſh. 
ach orators as Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
med their knowledge of the human 
ions, and their power of moving them, 
mm higher ſources than any treatiſe of 
toric. One French critic has indeed 
artec from the common track; and, 
fer hetowing on Cicero thoſe juſt praiſes, 


of op which the conſent of ſo many ages 
07 om us kim to be entitled, concludes, how. 
cn Cre tr, with giving the palm to De moſthe- 
ration . This is Fenelon, the famous arch- 


op of Cambray, and author of Tele- 
cus; himſelf, ſurely, no enemy to all 
e graces and flowers of compoſition. It 
n his Reflections on Rhetoric and Poe- 


„ that he gives mn a ſmall 
and per „commonly publiſhed along with his 
bye, aogues on Eloquence . Theſe dia- 
„ 0 IT; 2nd refleftions are particularly 
rpetcau way of peruſal, as containing, I think, 
heir (ot 
aſcmbt Vt his ex 

1 "5 expreſſions are remarkably happy 
de (add « eadtiful, the patſaze here referred to de- 


ce, d ne e be inſerted. „ Je ne crains pas dire, 
ſuite (ut Demefitiene me paroit ſupgrieup a Cicé- 
tener ** Je protette que perſonne n'admire plus 
from! cm pt og? fais. 11 embellit rout ce qu'il 
rom be. U fait honneur à la parole. II fait 


date ce qu'un autre n'en ſauroit faire. II 
* ne ſai combien de ſortes d'eſprits. II et 
pla, * vehement, toutes les fois qu'il 
* 1enre ; contre Catiline, contre Verres, 


Wire Antoine Mais on remarque quelque 


ne wH er Jans fans diſcours. L'art y eſt merveil- 
Rapin mus on Fentrevoit, L'orateur en pen- 
has d = lalnt de la rEpublique, ne $'oublie pas, 
nt G de e laifle pas oublier. Demoſthene pa- 


"a ** de don, et ne voir que la patrie. It 
ye * le beau; il le fait, fans pM 
in de Na f. 8 de Ladmiration. II fe 
Fo & fon N *, comme un homme modeſte 
prov be 8 pout ſe couvrir. Il tonne; il 
On fe * * un torrent qui entraine tont, 
„„ et de critquer, parcequ'on eſt ſaſi. 


* pid * 92 . % 
Reale zus cofes qu'il dit, & non A ſes pa- 
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the juſteſt ideas on the ſubjeR, that are 
to be met with in any modern critical 
writer, f Blair. 
$ 74. On the Means of improving in 
| ELloQUENCE 
Next to moral qualifications, what, in 
the ſecond place, is moſt neceſſary to an 
orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much 1s 
this inculcated by Cicero and Quinctilian: 
« Quod omnibus diſciplinis et artibus de- 
« bet eſſe inſtructus Orator.” By which 
they mean, that he ought to have what 
we call a Liberal Education; and to be 
formed by a regular ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the polite arts. We muſt never for- 
get that, 


Scribendi rectè, ſapere eſt & principium & fons, 


Good ſenſe and knowledge are the foun- 
dation of all good ſpeaking. . There is no 
art that can teach one to be eloquent, in 
any ſphere, without a ſufficient acquaint- 
ance with what belongs to that ſphere ; or 
if there were an art that made ſuch pre- 
tenſions, it would be mere quackery, like 
the pretenſions of the ſophiſts of old, to 
teach their diſciples to ſpeak for and againſt 
every ſubjet; and would be deſervedly 
exploded by all wiſe men. Attention to 
ſtyle, to compoſition, and all the arts of 
ſpeech, can only aſſiſt an orator in ſetting 
off, to advantage, the ſtock of materials 
which he poſſefles; but the ſtock, che ma- 
terials themſelves, muſt be brought from 
other quarters than from rhetoric. He who 
is to plead at the bar, muſt make himſelf 
thoroughly maſter of the knowledge of the 
law; of all the learning and experience 
that can be uſefui in his profeſſion, for ſup- 
porting a cauſe, or convincing a judge. 
He who is to ſpeak from the pulpit, muſk 
apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of divi- 
nity, of practical religion, of morals, of hu- 
man nature; that he may be rich in all 
the topics both of inſtruQtion and of per- 
ſuaſion. He who would fit himſelf for - 
ing a member of the ſupreme council f? 
the nation, or of any public aſſembly, muſt 
be thoroughly acquainted with the buſineſs 
that belongs to ſuch aſſembly ; he mult 


ce roles. On le perd de vue. On n'eſt'occupse 


« que de Philippe qui envahit tout. Je ſuis 
« charms de ces deux orateurs: mais j'avoue que 
« je ſais moins touche de Part infini, & de la 
„ inagnifique Eloquence de Ciceron, que de la 
« rapide ſimplicitè de Demoſthene. 
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ſtudy the forms of court, the courſe of pro- 
cedure; and muſt attend minutely to all 
the facts that may be the ſubject of queſ- 
tion 1 re! "PM SAY 
Beſides the knowle t y be- 
longs to that orofelicn to w. dc he ad- 
dicke himſelf, a public ſpeaker, if ever he 
expects to be eminent, muſt make himſelf 
acquainted, as far as his neceſſary occupa- 
tions allow, with the general circle of po- 
lite hterature. The ſtudy of poetry may 
be uſeful to him on many occaſions, for 
embelliſhing his ſtyle, for ſuggeſting lively 
images, or agreeab e alluGons. The udy of 
hiſtory may be ſtill more uſeful to him; as 
the knowledge of facts, of eminent charac- 
ters, and of the courſe of human affairs, finds 
place on many occaſions *. 'There are few 
great occaſions of public ſpeaking, in which 
one will nat derive aſſiſtance from culti- 
vated taſte, and extenſive knowledge. 
They will often yield him materials for 
proper ornament; ſometimes, for argu- 
ment and real uſe. A deficiency of know - 
ledge, even in ſubjects that belong not di- 
rectly to his own profeſſion, will expoſe 
him to many diſadvantages, and give bet- 
ter qualified rivals a great 3 oe 
—_  * Blai 


r, 


4 75. 4 Habit of Indufiry recommended to 
the intended Speaker, 


Allow me to recommend, in the third 
lace, not only the attainment of uſeful 
— but a habit of application and 
induſtry. Without this, it is impoſſible to 
excel in any thing. We muſt not ima- 
gine, that it is by a fort of muſhroom 
rowth, that one can riſe to be a diſtin- 
guiſhed pleader, or preacher, or ſpeaker 
in any aſſembly. It is not by ſtarts of ap- 
plication, or by a few years preparation of 
ftudy afterwards diſcontinued, that emi- 
nence can be attained. No; it can be at- 
tained only by means of regular induſtry, 
grown up into a habit, and ready to be ex- 
erted on every occaſion that calls for in- 
duſtry. This is the fixed law of our na- 
ture; and he muſt have a very high opi- 
nion of his own genius indeed, that can 
believe himſelf an exception to it. A very 


® « Tmprimis verd, abundare debet Orator ex, 
« e:nplorum copia, cum veterum, tum etiam no- 
& yorum ; adeò ut non modo quæ canſcripta ſunt 
« hiſtoriis, aut ſermonibus velut per manus tra- 
« dita, quzque quotidie aguntur, debeat nôſſe; 
„rerum ne ea quidem quz a clarioribus poẽtis 
C ſuat 6a negiigere.” QM iNet. L. xii, Cap. 4+ 
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wiſe law of our nature it is; for 

is, in truth, the great « Condimentun, 
the ſeaſoning of every ure; without 
which life is doomed to languiſh, Nothin 
is ſo great an enemy both to 
attainments, and to the real, to the be 
and ſpirited enjoyment of life, as that re. 
laxed ſtate o? mind which ariſes from in. 
dolence and diſſipation. One that is def. 
tined to excel in any art, eſpecially in the 
arts of ſpeaking and writing, will be known 
by this more than by any other mack 
whatever, an enthuſiaſm for that an; u 
enthuſiaſm, which, firing his mind with the 
object he has in view, will diſpoſe him to 
rehſh every labour which the means i- 
quire, It was this that characteriſed the 
great men of antiquity z it is this, which 
maſt diſtinguiſh the moderns who would 
tread in their ſteps. This honourable en: 
thuſiaſm, it is highly neceſſary for ſuch u 
are ſtudying oratory to cultivate, If youth 
wants it, manhood will flag * 


576. Attention to the beſt Models res- 
mended to the Student in Elequence. 


Attention to the beſt models will contn. 
bute greatly towards improvement. Ex 
one who ſpeaks or writes ſhould, ind 
endeavour to have ſomewhat that us b 
own, that is peculiar to himſelf, and i 
characteriſes his compoſition and fie 
Slaviſh imitation depreſſes genius, or n 


ther betrays the want of it. But vii 
there is no genius ſo original, but may mn 
profited and aſſiſted by the aid of propa” 
examples, in ſtyle, compoſition, and diane" 
very. They always open ſome new ien 
they ſerve to enlarge and correct our o 1 
They quicken the current of thought, Pa 
excite emulation. Ibis Ft; 
$ 77. Caution 10 in choofing M. 5 — 
f j fea 
Much, indeed, will depend upon d try 
right choice of models which we put cc 
to imitate ; and ſuppoſing them 9 anch 
choſen, a farther care is requiſite, p. 
being ſeduced by a blind univerſal uu then! 
ration. For, « decipit exemplar, vu ® u thi 
« tabile. Even in the moſt finied den 
dels we can ſelect, it _ * ** | — 
that there are always ſome things 1 mp 
per for imitation, We ſhould ſtudy w frr :; 
quire a juſt conception of the re bak 
racteriſtic beauties of any writer, t m kn, 


ſpeaker, and imitate theſe only. f 


erer to attach himſelf too cloſely 
— model : for he who does ſo, 
- 1/noſt ſure of being ſeduced into a faul- 
+ and affected imitation. His bufineſs 
bond be, to draw from ſeveral the pro- 
per ideas of perfection. Blair. 


. On the Style of BOLINGBROKE 
and SWIFT. 

dome authors there are, whoſe manner 
of writing approaches nearer to the ſiyle 
of peaking than others; and who, there- 
ſore, can be imitated with more ſafety. 
In this claſs, among the Engliſh authors, 
x2 Dean Swift, and Lord Bolingbroke. 
Ine Dean, throughout all les writings, in 
ne midlt of much correctneſs, maintains 
the eaſy natural manner of an unaffected 
lpzaker; aud this is one of his chief ex- 
celencies. Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle is 
more iplendid, and more declamatory than 
Dean Swift's ; but ſtill it is the ſtyle of 
cue who peaks, or rather who harangues. 
Indeed, all his political wriazngs (for it is 
t them only, and not to his phylolſophical 
0123, that this obſervation can be applied) 
carry mach more the appearance of one 
claiming with warmth in a great aſſem- 
bl;, than of one writing in a cloſet, in or- 
cer to be read by others. They have all the 
copiouſneſo, the fervour, the inculcating 
rethod, that is allowable and graceful in 
z: orator; perhaps too much of it for 
witer: and it is to be regretted, as I have 
{.rmerly obſerved, that the matter con- 
tuned in them ſhould have been ſo trivial 
io falſe; for, from the manner and ſtyle, 
ceruderable advamage might be reaped. 


(79. Frequont Exerciſe in compoſing and 
ſpeaking neceſſury for Improvement in 
MAence, 
belides attention to the beſt models, 
requent exercife, both in compoſing and 
peaking, will be admitted to be a neceſ- 
ury mean of improvement. That fort 
at compotition is, doubtlefs, moſt uſeful, 
anch relates to the profeſſion, or kind 
ot public ſpeaking, to which perſons addict 
demſclves This they ſhould keep ever 
n their eye, and be gradually inuring 
demſelves to it, But let me alſo advile 
dem, not to allow themſelves in negligent 
dampontion of any kind. He who has it 
us Um to write, or to ſpeak correctly, 
Rould, in the moſt trivial kind of compo- 
un writing a letter, nay, even in 
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common diſcourſe, ſtudy to acquit himſelf 
with propriety. I do not at all mean, that 
he is never to write, or to fpeak a word, 
but in elaborate and artificial language. 
This would form him to a ſtiffneſs and 
affectation, worſe, by ten thouſand degrees, 
than the greateſt negligence. But it is to 
be obſerved, that there is, in every thing, 
a manner which is becoming, and has pro- 
iety ; and oppoſite to it, there is a clum- 
and faulty performance of - the ſame 
thing. The becoming manner is very of- 
ten the moſt light, and ſeemingly careleſs 
manner ; but it requires taſte and attention 
to ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, 
when acquired, we ſhould keep in our eye, 
and form upon it whatever we write or 
lay. 1bid. 


$ Jo. Of what Uſe the Study of critical and 
rhetorical Writers may be. #99 

It now only remains to enquire, of what 
uſe may the ſtudy of critical and rhetorical 
writers be, for improving one in the prac- 
tice of eloquence ? Thete are certainly not 
to be neglected; and yet, I dare not ſay- 
that much is to be expected from them. 
Fer profeſſed writers on public ſpeaking, 
we mult look chiefly. among the ancients. 
In modern times, for reaſons which were 
before given, popular eloquence, as an art, 
has never been very much the object of 
ſtudy ; it has not the ſame powerful effect 
among us that it had in more democratical 
ſtates; and therefore has not been culti- 
vated with the ſame care. Among the 
moderns, though there has been a great 
deal of good criticiſm on the different kinds 
of writing, yet much has not been attempt - 
ed on the ſubject of eloquence, or public 
diſcourſe ; and what has been given us of 
that kind, has been drawn moſtly from the 
ancients. Such a writer as Joannes Gerar- 
dus Voſſius, who has gathered into one 


| heap. of ponderous lumber, all the trifling, 


as well as the uſeful things, that are to 
be found in the Greek and Roman writers, 
is enough to diſguſt one with the ſtudy of 
eloquence. Among the French, there. 
has been more attempted, on this ſubject, 
than among the Engliſh. The Biſhop of 
Cambray's writings on eloquence, I before 
mentioned with honour, Rollin, Batteux, 
Crevier, Gibert, and ſeveral other French 
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$ 81. Recourſe muſt chiefly be had to the 

original Writers. 

It is to the original ancient writers that 
we muſt chiefly have recourſe; and it is a 
reproach to any one, whoſe profeſſion calls 
him to ſpeak in public, to be unacquainted 
with theme In all the ancient rhetorical 
writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that 
they are too ſyſtematical, as I formerly 
ſhewed; they aim at doing too much; at 
reducing rhetoric to a complete and per- 
ſect art, which may even ſupply invention 
with materials on every ſubject; inſomuch 
that one would imagine they expected to 
form an orator by rule, in as mechanical 
a manner as one would form a carpenter. 
Whereas, all that can, in truth be done, is 
to give openings for aſſiſting and enlighten- 
ing taſte, and ſor pointing out to genius 
the courſe it ought to hold. 

Ariſtotle laid the foundation ſor all that 
was afterwards written on the ſubject. 
That amazing and comprehenſive ge- 
nius, which does honour to human nature, 
and which gave light into ſo many diffe- 
rent ſciences, has inveſtigated the princi- 
ples of rhetoric with great penetration. 
Ariſtotle appears to have been the firſt 


who took rhetoric out of the hands of the 


ſophiſts, and introduced reaſoning and good 
ſenſe into the art. Some of the profoundeſt 
things which have been written on the 
paſſions and manners of men, are to be 
found in his Treatiſe on Rhetoric; though 
in this, as in all his writings, his great 
brevity often renders him obſcure. Suc- 
ceeding Greek rhetoricians, moſt of whom 
are now loſt, improved on the foundation 
which Ariſtotle had laid. Two of them 
ſtill . remain, Demetrius Phalerius, and 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; both write on 
the conſtruction of ſentences, and deſerve 
to be peruſed; eſpecially Dionyſius, who 
is a very accurate and judicious critic. 

I need ſcarcely recommend the rheto- 
rical writings of Cicero. Whatever, on 
the ſubject of eloquence, comes from ſo 
great an orator, muſt be worthy of atten- 
tion. His moſt conſiderable work on this 
ſubject is that De Oratore, in three books. 
None of Cicero's writings are more highly 
finiſhed than this treatiſe, The dialogue 
is polite ; the characters are well ſupported, 
and the conduct of the whole is beautiful 
and agreeable. It is, indeed, full of di- 
greſſions, and his rules and obſervations 
may be thought ſometimes too vague and 
general. Uſeful things, however, may be 
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who are veſted with a native *, _ 


learned from it; and it is no ſmall bene 
to be made accquainted with Cicero ow 
idea of eloquence. The . Oratr ad wh 
« Brutum,”” is alſo a conſiderable treaife, 
and, in general, throughout all Cicery 
rhetorical works there run thoſe high and 
ſublime ideas of eloquence, which are fitted 
both for forming a juſt taſte, and for cre. 
ating that enthuſiaſm for the art, which i 
of the greateſt conſequence for exceliing 
in it, 

But, of all the ancient writers on the 
ſubject of oratory, the moſt inſtrutive, 2nd 
molt uſeful, is Quinctilian. I know fey 
books which abound more with good ſenſe, 
and diſcover a greater degree of jul and 
accurate taſte, than QuinCtilian's [nſiity. 
tions. Almoſt all the principles of goed 
criticiſm are to be found in them. He 
has digeſted into excellent order all the 
ancient ideas concerning rhetoric, and is, 
at the ſame time, himſelf an eloquent wn. 
ter. Though ſome parts of his work con. 
tain too much of the technical and ani. 
cial ſyſtem then in vogue, and for that 
reaſon may be thought dry and tedious, 
yet I would not adviſe the omitting to read 
any part of his Inſtitutions. To pleaden 
at the bar, even theſe technical parts may 
prove of ſome uſe, Seldom has any per- 
ſon, of more ſound and diſtin judgment 
than Quinctilian, applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the art of oratory. Blar. 


$ 82. On the Neceſſity of a Claſſical Eds 


calton. 


The faireſt diamonds are rough till they 
are poliſhed, and the pureſt gold mult be 
run and waſhed, and fifted in the ore. Ve 
are untaught by nature; and the fuel 
qualities will grow wild and degenerate, 
if the mind is not formed by diſcipline, and 
cultivated with an early care. In fone 
perſons, who have run up to men without 
a liberal education, we may obſerve many 
great qualities darkened and eclipſed; het 
minds are cruſted over like diamonds i 
the rock, they flaſh out ſometimes into 8 
irregular greatneſs of . and betray 
in their actions an unguided force, and 
unmanaged virtue: ſomething very gi 
and very noble may be diſcerned, but x 
looks cumberſome and awkward, and l 
alone of all things the worfe for _ 
natural. Nature is undoubtedly the be 
miſtreſs, and apteſt ſcholar ; but nature 
herſelf muſt be civilized, or ſhe will 
ſavage, as ſhe appears in the Indian pris 


eſs and generoſity of ſoul, 
Ie what we always regret, fine 
4s, and excellent natural endowments, 
eat improvement. In thoſe countries, 
ich we call barbarous, where art and 
Jreneſs are not underſtood, nature hath 
e greater advantage in this, that fim- 
xy of manners often ſecures the inno- 
ce of the mind; and as virtue is not, 
either is vice, Civiliſed and refined : but 
theſe politer parts of the world, where 
inue excels by rules and diſcipline, vice 
© is more inſtructed, and wi 
plities will not ſprin up alone: many 
ful weeds will riſe with them, and 
nk them in their growth, unleſs removed 
ſome (cilful hand; nor will the mind 
brought to a juſt perfection, without 
iſhing every hopeful ſeed, and repreſ- 
every ſuperfluous humour: the mind 
ke the body in this regard, which can- 
fall into a decent and eaſy carriage, 
s it be faſhioned in time : an untaught 
nvicur is like the 13 that uſe it, 
uy ruſtic, forced and uncouth, and art 
de applied to make it natural. 

Felton, 


( 83. On the Entrance to Knowledge, 


Krowledge will not be won without 
u and application: ſome parts of it 
cher, ſome more difficult of acceſs : 
nuſt proceed at once by ſap and bat- 
; and when the breach 1s practicable, 
£ have nothing to do, but to preſs bold- 
, and enter: it is troubleſome and 
> dipping for pure waters, but when 
2 you come to the ſpring, they riſe and 
"you: the entrance into knowledge is 
mes very narrow, dark and tireſome, 
{the rooms are ſpacious, and gloriouſly 
aſhed ; the country is admirable, and 
7y proſpe&t entertaining. You need not 
ver, that fine countries have ftrait ave- 
, when the regions of happineſs, like 
« of knowledge, are impervious, and 
t lazy travellers, and the way to 
ren {elf is narrow. |; 
ommon things are eaſily attained, and 
dy values what lies in every body's 
': what is excellent is placed out of 
am reach, and you will eaſily be per- 
{to put forth your hand to the utmoſt 
, and reach whatever you aſpire at. 
Ibid. 


\ 34. Claſſics recommended. 
uy are the ſubjects which will invite 
lerne the teadieſt application from 
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thoſe who would excel, and be diſtinguiſh- 
ed in them. Human learning in general ; 
natural philoſophy, mathematics, and the 
whole circle of ſcience. But there is na 
neceſſity of leading you through theſe ſe- 
veral fields of knowledge: it will be moſt 
commendable for you to gather ſome of 
the faireſt fruit from them all, and to lay 
up a ſtore of good ſenſe, and found reaſon, 
of great probity, and ſolid virtue. This 
is the true yſe of knowledge, to make it 
ſubſervient to the great duties of our moſt 
holy religion, that as you are daily ground- 
ed in the true and ſaving knowledge of a 
Chriſtian, you may uſe the helps of hu. 
man learning, and direct them to their 
proper end. You will meet with great and 
wonderful examples of an irregular and 
miſtaken virtue in the Greeks and Romans, 
with many inſtances of greatneſs of mind, 
of unſhaken fidelity, contempt of human 
grandeur, a moſt paſſionate loye of their 
country, prodigality of life, diſdain of ſer- 
vitude, inviolable truth, and the moſt pub- 
lic diſintereſted ſouls, that ever threw off 
all regards in compariſon with their coun- 
try's good : you will diſcern the flaws and 
blemiſhes of their faireſt actions, ſee the 
wrong apprehenſions they had of virtue, 
and be bb e to point them right, and keep 
them within their proper bounds. Under 
this correction you may extract a gene- 
rous and noble ſpirit from the writings and 
hiſtories of the ancients. And I would in 
a particular manner recommend the claſſic 
authors to your favour, and they will re- 
commend themſelves to your approbation. 
If you would reſolve to maſter the Greek 
as well as the Latin tongue, you will find, 
that the one is the ſource and original of 
all that is moſt excellent in the other: I 
do not mean ſo much for expreſſion, as 
thought, though ſome of the moſt beauti- 
ful ſtrokes of the Latin tongue are drawn 
from the lines of the Grecian orators and 
poets; but for thought and fancy, for the 


very foundation and embelliſhment of their 


works, you will ſee, the Latins have ran- 
ſacked the Grecian ſtore, and, as Horace 
adviſes all who would ſucceed in vriting 
well, had their authors night and morning 
in their hands, 

And they have been ſuch happy imi- 
tators, that the copies have proved more 
exact than the originals; and Rome has 
triumphed over Athens, as well in wit 
as arms; for though Greece may have 
the honour of invention, yer it is eaſier 


F 


now we muſt think him leſs. 
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than ta 5 old originals; and therefore 
it is more honour to ſurpaſs, than to invent 
anew, Verrio is a great man from his own 
deſigns ; but if he had attempted upan the 
Cartons, and. outdone Raphael Urain in 
life and colours, he had been acknowledged 
greater than that celebrated maſter, but 
Felton. 


$ 85, A Compariſon of the Greek and 
| ' Roman Writers. 

If I may detain you with a ſhort compa- 
riſon of the Greek and Roman authors, I 
muſt own the laſt have the preference m 
my thoughts; and I am not Gngular in my 
opinion, It muſt be confeſſed, the Ro- 
mans have left no tragedies behind them, 
that may compare with the majeſty of the 
Grecian ſtage ; the beſt comedies of Rome 
were written on the Grecian plan, but Me- 
nander is too far loſt to be compared with 
Terence; only if we may judge. by the 
method Terence uſed in forming two 
Greek plays into one, we ſhall naturally 
conclude, ſince his are perfect upon that 
model, that they are more perte& than 
Menander's were. I ſhall make no great 


difficulty in preferring Plautus to Ariſto- 


phanes, for wit and humour, variety of 
characters, plot and contrivance in his 
lays, though Horace has cenſured him for 

w wit. 

Virgil has been ſo often compared with 
Homer, and the merits of thoſe poets fo 
often canvaſſed, that I ſhall only ſay, that 
if the Roman ſhines not in the Grecian's 
flame and fire, it is the coolneſs of his 
judgment, rather than the want of heat. 
You will generally find the force of a 
2 genius, and the ſtrength of his fancy, 

iſplay themſelves in the deſcriptions they 
ive of battles, ſtorms, prodigies, &c. and 
omer's fire breaks out on theſe occaſions 
in more dread and terror; but Virgil mixes 
eompaſſion with his terror, and, by throw - 
ing water on the flame, makes it burn the 
brighter; ſo in the ſtorm; ſo in his bat- 
tles on the fall of Pallas and Camilla; and 
that ſcene of horror, which his hero opens 
in the ſecond book; the burning of Troy; 
= ghaſt of 3 - op ado 
ing; the maſſacre o 6 peo e; the ſud- 


den 2 and the de night, are ſo 
relieved by the piety and pity that is every 


where intermixed, that we forget our fears, 
and join in the lamentation. All the world 
acknowledges the Eneid to be molt per- 
fect in its kind; and conſidering the diſ- 
advantage of the language, — the ſe ve · 
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rity of the Roman muſe, the poem 1 
more wonderful, ſince, without the lden 
of the Grecian poets, the dictian is ſo n. 
and noble, ſo clear, ſo forcible AT ple, 
ſive, fv chaſte and pure, that even al & 
ſtrength and compaſs of the Greek tonge 
joined to Homer's fire, cannot dire w. 
2 and clearer ideas, than the 
Virgil has ſet before our eyes; ſome iry 
inſtances excepred, in which Homer, they 
the force of genius, has excelled. 

I have argued hitherto for Virgil; ud 
it will be no wonder that his poem fond 
be more correct in the rules of writing, if 
that ſtrange opinion prevails, that Homes 
writ without any view or defign at al; 
that his poems are looſe indepe ent piece 
tacked _— and were originally on) 
ſo many ſongs or ballads upon the gods m 
heroes, and the fiege of Troy. 1f thi; be 
true, they are the completeſt firing of bi. 
lads Jever met with, and whoever told 
ed them, and put them in the metho! » 
now read them in, whether it were Piſiin 
tus, or any other, has placed them in ( 
order, that the Iliad and the Odyſſeis (e; 
to have been compoſed with one view ad 
deſign, one ſcheme and intention, wii 
are carried on from the beginning to th 
end, all along uni ot m and conſiſtent wit 
themſelves. Some have argued, the wor 
was made by a wiſe Being, and not jun 
bled together by chance, from the ve 
abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition; and the 
have illuſtrated their argument, from th 
impoſſibility that ſuch a poem as Homer 
and Virgil's ſhould rife in ſuch beau 
order out of millions of letters eteraa 
ſhaken together: but this argument is U 
ſpoiled, if we allow, that the poems of He 
mer, in each of which appears one com 
nued formed deſign from one end to 
other, were written in looſe ſcraps « 
ſettled premeditated ſcheme. Horace, u 
are ſure, was of another opinion, 
was Virgil too, who built his Æneid ap 
the model of the Iliad and the Odyies 
After all, Tully, whoſe relation of this pl 
ſage has given ſome colour to this lugg® 
tion, ſays no more, than that Pifitt 
(whom he commends for his learning. u 
conderans for his tyranny) obſerving l 
books of Homer to lie confuſed and 
of order, placed them in the method 8 
great author, no doubt, had firlt forms 
them in: but all this Tully gives 81 
as report. And it would be ver tray 
that Ariftotle ſhould form his rules on! 
mer's poems; that Horace ſhould l 


Homer for the 


« er? , and . 
denne and propoſe wid tui bright 


ndnd of epic writing. 


peu jimony, that he never undertook any 
—_ g inconſiderately, nor ever made any 
it ts cl; attempts;“ if indeed this celebrat- 
"Bu | poet did not intend to form his poems 
we u the order and deſign we ſee them in. If 
r bol upon the fabric and conſtruction 


{ thoſe great works, we ſhall find an ad- 
jrable proportion in all the parts, a — 
-ual coincidence, and dependence of one 
don another ; L will venture an appeal to 
ay learned critic in this cauſe ; and if it 


8 2 ſufficient reaſon to alter the common 
* wings in a letter, a word, or a phraſe, 
at all; 


n the conſideration of the context, or 


Pike priety of the language, and call it the 
y on) bring of the text, is it not a demonſtra- 
_ 2s that theſe poems were made in the 


2e courſe of lines, and upon the ſame 


in we read them in at preſent, from all 
colled 
* 2 argements that connexion, dependence, 
. mY A regularity can give us? If thoſe cri- 
* „ Who maintain this odd fancy of Ho- 


* writings, had found them looſe and 
digeſted, and reſtored them to the order 


ne gloried in their art, and maintained 
with more unconteſted reaſons, than they 
e able to bring for the diſcovery of a word 
1 {yllable hitherto falſely printed in the 
«of any author, But, if any learned 
en of üngular fancies and opinions will 
Y allow theſe buildings to have been ori- 
rally deſigned after the preſent model, 
them at leaſt allow us one poetical ſup- 
von on our fide, That Homer's harp 
1 a5 powerful to command his ſcattered 
ccherent pieces into the beautiful ftruc- 
of a poem, as Amphion's was to ſum- 
on the ſtones into a wall, or Orpheus's to 
a the trees a dance. For certainly, 
ever it happens, the parts are ſo juſtl 

ipoled, that you cannot change any bool. 


* to the place of another, without ſpoiling 
pc e proportion, and confounding the order 
this f ie whole. 


The Georgics are above all controverſy 


ſugge K 

15 © Hefiod ; but the Idylliums of Theo- 
ins, 7” have ſomething ſo inimitably ſweet 
ing WP de verſe and thoughts, ſuch a native 
and ( plicity, and are ſo genuine, ſo natural 


reſult of the rural life, that I muſt, in my 
Wt Judgment, allow him the honour of 
Ke paſtoral. 


tap In Lyrics the Grecians may ſeem to have 
ed, 25 undoubtedly they are ſuperior 
d fas ie dumber of their poets, and variety of 
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key tand in now, I believe they would 
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their yerſe. Orpheus, Alczus, Sappho, 
Simonides, and Steſichorus are — 
tirely loſt. Here and there a fragment of 
ſome of them is remaining, which, Uke 
ſome broken parts of ancient ſtatues, pre- 
ſerve an imperfect monument of the En- 
cacy, ſtrength, and ſxill of the great maſ. 
ter's hand. 

Pindar is ſublime, but obſcure, impetu- 
ous in his courſe, and unfathomable in the 
depth and loftineſs of his thoughts. Ana- 
creon flows ſoft and eaſy, every where dif- 
fuſing the joy and indolence of his mind 
through his verſe, and tuning his harp to 


the ſmooth and pleaſant temper of, his ſoul. 


Horace alone may be compared to both; 
in whom are reconciled the loftineſs and 
majeſty of Pindar, and the gay, careleſs, 
jovial temper of Anacreon: and, 1 ſu 
pole, however Pindar may be admired for 
eſs, and Anacreon for delicateneſs of. 
ought; Horace, who rivals one in his 
triumphs, and the other in his mirth and 
love, ſurpaſſes them both in juſtneſs, ele- 
gance, and happineſs of expreſſion. Ana- 
creon has another follower among the 
choiceſt wits of Rome, and that is Catul- 
lus, whom, though his lines be rough, and 
his numbers inharmonious, I could re- 
commend for the ſoftneſs and delicacy, 
but muſt decline for the looſeneſs of his 
thoughts, too immodeſt for chaſte ears to 
be 


ar. 

I will go no farther in the z only, 
for the . of our ——— me ob- 
ſerve to you, that while Rome has been 
contented to produce ſome ſingle rivals to 
the Grecian poetry, England hath brought 
forth the wonderful Cowley's wit, who was 
beloved by every muſe he courted, and has 
rivalled the Greek and Latin poets in every 
kind, but tragedy. | 

I will not — the hiſtorians 
any further, than to inform you, that the, 
conteſt lies chiefly between 'Thucydides, 
and Salluſt, Herodotus and Liyy; though 
I think Thucydides and Livy may on ma- 
ny accounts more juſtly be compared: the 
critics have been very free in their cen- 
ſares, but I ſhall be glad to ſuſpend any 
farther judgment, till you ſhall be able tu 
read them, and give me your opinion. 

Oratory and philoſophy are the next diſ- 
puted priaes; and whatever praiſes may be 
juſtly given to Ariſtotle, Plato, Xenophon, 
and Demoſthenes, I will venture to fay, 
that the divine Tully is all the Grecian 


oratars and phi in one. Felton. 
| philoſophers = 
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$ 86. 4 fort Commendation of the Latin 
Language, 

And now, having poſſibly given you 
ſome prejudice in favour of the Romans, 
I — beg leave to aſſure you, that if you 
have not leiſure to maſter both, you will 
find your pains well rewarded in the Latin 
tongue, when once you enter into the ele- 
gancics and beauties of it, It is the pe- 
culiar felicity of that ſanguage to ſpeak 
good ſenſe in ſuitable expreſſions ; to give 
the fineſt thoughts in the happieſt words, 
and in an eaſy majeſty of ſtyle, to write up 
to the ſahjeR. © And in this, lies the great 
« ſecret of writing well, It is that elegant 
« fimplicity, that ornamental plainneſs of 
« ſpeech, which every common genius 
* thinks ſo plain, that any body may reach 
« it, and findeth ſo very elegant, that all 
* his ſweat, and pains, and ſtudy, fail him 
« jn the attempt.“ | 

In reading the excellent authors af the 
Roman tongue, whether you converſe with 


8. orators, or hiſtorians, you will meet 


with all that is admirable in human com- 
poſure, And though life and ſpirit, pro- 
priety and force of ſtyle, be common to 
them all, you will ſee that nevertheleſs every 
writer ſhines in his peculiar excellencies ; 
and that wit, like beauty, is diverſified 
into a thouſand graces of feature and 
complexion. 

I need not trouble you with a particular 
character of theſe celebrated writers. What 
T have ſaid already, and what I ſhall ſay 
farther of them as I go along, renders it 
leſs neceſſary at preſent, and I would not 

re-engage your opinion implicitly to my 
kde. It will be a pleaſant exerciſe of your 
judgment to diſtinguiſh them yourſelf; and 
when you and I ſhall be able to depart 
from the common received opinions of the 
critics and commentators, I may take ſome 
other occaſion of laying them — you, 
and ſubmitting what I ſhall then ſay of 
them to your approbation. Felton. 


$ 87. Directions in reading the Claſſics. 

In the mean time, I ſhall only give you 
two or three cautions and direttions for 
your reading them, which to ſome people 
will look a little odd, but with me they are 
of great moment, and very neceſſary to be 
obſerved. 
The firſt is, that you would never be 
perſuaded into what they call Common- 
places; which is a way of taking an au- 


thor to pieces, and ranging him under pro- 
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er heads, that you may readi! 

e has ſaid upon any * by 2 
an alphabet. This practice is of rouſchg 
in circumſtantials of time and Pace, eil. 
tom and antiquity, and in fuch infancg 
where facts are to be remembered, vs 
where the brain is to be exerciſed. ll 
theſe caſes it is of great uſe: it helps & 
memory, and ſerves to keep thoſe thing 
in a ſort of order and ſueceſſion. By 
common-placing the ſenſe of an author i 
ſach a ſtupid undertaking, that, if [ may 
be indulged in ſaying it, they wart con. 
mon ſenſe that practiſe it, What heaps of 
th: rubbiſh have 1 ſeen! O the pains ad 
labour to record what other pecp!c hare 
ſaid, that is taken by thoſe who liave no. 
thing to ſay themſelves ! You may depend — 
upon it, the writings of theſe men are ne 
ver worth the reading ; the fancy is cramp. 
ed, the invention ſpoiled, their thoughts ney, 
every thing are prevented, if they think x 
all; but it is the peculiar happine(s of thef 
collectors of ſenſe, that they can write with. 
out thinking, 

I do molt readily agree, that all the 
bright ſparkling thoughts of the anciens 
their fineſt expreſſions, and nobleſt tent. 
ments, are to be met with in theſe tranſcrid. 
ers: but how wretchedly are they brought 
in, how miſerably put together! Inderd,! 
can compare ſuch productions to nothing 
but rich pieces of patch-work, ſewed v. 
gether with packthread, 

When [ ſee a beautiful building of ex * 
order and proportion taken down, and tis | 
different materials laid together by then- 
ſelves, it puts me in mind of theſe common. 
place men. The materials are certauly 
very good, but they underſtand not the 
rules of architecture ſo well, as to form 
them into juſt and maſterly proportont 
any more: and yet how beautiful wo! 
they ftand in another mode; upon ano 

lan! 
i For, we muſt confeſs the truth: We 
ſay nothing new, at leaſt we can lay be 
thing better than has been (aid before; dt 
we may nevertheleſs make what we fn 
our own. And this is done when we bo 
not trouble ourſelves to remember in 
page or what book we have read fuct8 
paſſage; but it falls in naturally with" 
courſe of our own thoughts, and takes 18 
place in our writings with as much e 
and looks with as — a grace, 25 UK bid | 

ared in two thouſand years ago. " 
"This is the beſt * remember! - 
the ancient authors, when you reliſh 9 


ck writing, enter into their thoughts, 
indibe their ſenſe. There is no need 
| frving ourſelves up to an imitation of any 
+ em; much leſs to copy or tranſcribe 
. For there is room for vaſt variety 
V chought and ſiyle; as nature is various 
ber works, and is nature ſtill, Good 
hors, like the celebrated maſters in the 
en ſchools of painting, are originals in 
ir way, and different in their manner. 


be Romans as they did of the Grecians, 
„ habituate ourlelves to their way of 
inking and writiag, we may be equal in 
ink. though different from them all, and 
n eteemed originals as well as they. 

And this is what I would have you do. 
ix and incorporate with thoſe ancient 
reams ; and though your own wit will be 
proved aud keightened by ſuch a ſtrong 
faton, yet the ſpirit, the thought, the 
cr, the e pre lion, which ſhall low from 
var pen, will be entirely your own. 
Felton. 
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(88. The Methed of Schools windicated. 


t has been a long complaint in this po- 
je and excellent age of learning, that we 
le our time in words; that the memory 
x youth 1; charged and overloaded with- 
t improvement; and all they learn is 


cients, 
ſent⸗ 
nſcrid- 
roupit 


deed, | 
oth:ng ere cant and jargon for three or four 
4 a ers together. Now, the complaint is in 


ne meaſure true, but not eaſily remedi- 
z, and perhaps, after all the exclamation 
% much time loſt in mere words and 
rms, the hopeful youths, whoſe loſs of 


rang nothing but words at thoſe years, 
Grot mind what ſome quacks in the art 
| teaching ſay; they pretend to work 
mers, and to make young gentlemen 
ers of the languages, before they can 
& maſters of common ſenſe ; but this to 
ha demonſtration, that we are capable 
tle elſe than words, till twelve or thir- 
2, if you will obſerve, that a boy ſhall 
e to repeat his grammar over, two or 
de years before his underſtanding opens 
gh to let him into the reaſon and clear 
Pprehenſion of the rules; and when this 
due, ſooner or later, it ceaſeth to be cant 
« jJugon; ſo that all this clamour is 
wg tounded, and the cauſe of complaint 
Wer againſt the backwardneſs of our 
nent, than the method of our ſchools. 
ue therefore I am for the old way in 


as Cil, and children will be furniſhed 
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id when we can make the ſame uſe of 


In: 15 ſo much lamented, were capable of 
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there with a flock of words at leaſt, when 
they come to know how to uſe _—_ 


$ 8g. Commendation of Schools. 


Jam very far from having any mean 
thoughts of thofe great men who preſide 
in our chiefeſt and molt celebrated ſchools ; 
it is my happineſs to be known to the molt 
eminent ot them in a particular manner, 
and they will acquit me of any diſreſpect. 
where they know I have the qreatef ve- 
neration; for with them the genius of 
claſſic learning dwells, and from them it is 
derived. And I think myſelf honoured in 
the acquaintance of ſome maſters in the 
country, who are not leſs polite than they 
are learned, and to the exact knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman tongues, have join- 
ed a trae taſte, and delicate reliſh of the 
claſſic authors. But ſhould you ever light 
into ſome formal hands, though your ſenſe 
is too fine to reliſh thoſe pedantries I have 
been remonſtrating againſt, when you come 
to underſtand them, yet for the preſent they 
may impoſe upon you with a grave appear- 
ance; and, as learning is commonly ma- 
naged by ſuch | gn you may think 
them very learned, becauſe they are very 
dull: and if you ſhould receive the tincture 
while you are young, it may fink too deep 
for all the waters of Helicon to take out. 
You may be ſenſible of it, as we are of 
ill habits, which we regret but cannot 
break, and ſo it may mix with your ſtu- 
dies for ever, and give bad colours to 
every thing you deſign, whether in ſpeech 
or writing. | 

For theſe meaner critics dreſs up their 
entertainments ſo very ill, that they will 
ſpoil your palate, and bring you to a vici- 
ous taſte, With them, as with diſtempered 
ſtomachs, the fineſt food and nobleſt juices 
turn to nothing but crudities and indigeſ- 
tion, You will have no notion of delica- 
cies, if you table with them; they are all 
for rank and foul feeding; and ſpoil the 
beſt proviſions in the cooking; you mult 
be content to be taught parſimony in ſenſe, 
and for your moſt inoffenſive food to live 
upon dry meat and inſipid ſtuff, without any 
poignancy or reliſh. | 

So then theſe gentlemen will never be 
able to form your taſte or your ſtyle ;- and 
thoſe who cannot give you a true reliſh of 
the belt writers in the world, can never 
inſtruct you to write like them, 


Ibid. 
$ 9% 
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590. On forming @ Style. 

Give me leave to touch this ſubject, and 

draw out, for your uſe, ſome of the chief 
Rrokes, ſome of the principal lineaments, 
and faireſt features, 1 jak and beautiful 
Kyle; There is no neceſſity of being me- 
thodical, and I will not entertain you with 
a dry ſyſtem. upon the matter, but with 
what you will read with more pleaſure, 
and, I hope, with equal profit, ſome deſal- 
tory thoughts ir theit native order, as they 
riſe in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marſhalled according to art. 
+ To aſſiſt you, therefore, as far as art may 
be an help to nature, I ſhall proceed to ſay 
ſomething of what is required in a finiſhed 
piece, to make it complete in all its parts, 
and maſterly in the whole. 

I would not lay down any impracticable 
ſchemes, nor trouble you with a dry formal 
method : the rule of writing, like that of 
our duty, is perfect in its kind; but we 
muſt make allowances for the infirmities 
of nature; and ſince none is without his 
faults, the moſt that can be ſaid is, That 
he is the beſt writer, againſt whom the 
feweſt can be alledged. 

«© A compoſition is 7 when 
« the matter rifes out of the ſubject; 
« when the thoughts are agreeable to the 
matter, and the expreſſions ſuitable to the 
thoughts; where there is no inconſiſten- 
« cy from the beginning to the end; when 
70 2 whole is perſpicuous in the beautiful 
« order of its parts, and formed in due 


* ſymmetry and proportion.“ "PA 
e 


5 91. Expreſſion ſuited to the Thought. 
In every ſprightly genius, the expreflion 
will be N the thou = All 
the danger is, that a wit too fruit ful ſhould 
run out into unneceſſary branches ; but 
when it is matured by age, and corrected 
by 8 the writer will prune the lux- 
uriant and cut off the ſuper fluous 
ſhoots of fancy, thereby giving both 
ſtrength and beauty to his work. 
Perhaps this piece of diſcipline is to 
young writers the greateſt ſelf - denial in 
the world: to confine the fancy, to ſtifle 
the birth, much more to throw away the 
beautiful offspring of the brain, is a trial, 
that none but the moſt delicate and lively 
wits can be put to. It is their praiſe, that 
they are obliged to retrench more wit than 
others have to laviſh: the chippings and 


_ filings of theſe jewels, could they be pre- 
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ſerved, are of mote value than the wi 
eee e Lec 
with me, that he has not wit enough, wy 
has not a great deal to ſpare. 

It is by no means for me w 
run out into the ſeveral forts of write 
we * general OP judge of all, = 4 
out being partic any, though the 
ale of an orator be se Gon . hy 
an hiſtorian, and a poet's from both, 

Ibid. 


$ 92. Or EmbelliÞments of Ctyle. 

The deſign of flog is to courey 
our thoughts truly and cleatly to the world, 
in ſuch a manner as is moſt probable to u- 
tain the end we propoſe, in communicati 
what we have conecived to the public; — 
therefore men have not thought it enough 
to write plamly, unleſs they wrote agree. 
ably; ſo as to Engage the attention, and 
work upon the ions, as well as inſorn 
the underſtanding of their readers: fer 
which reaſon, all arts have been invented 
to make their writings pleaſing, as well u 
profitable; and thoſe arts are very com- 
mendable and honeſt; they are no trick, 
no deluſion, or impoſition on the ſenſes and 
underſtanding of mankind; for they ar 
founded in nature, formed upon ob- 
ſerving her operations in all the vation 
paſſions and workings of our minds. 

To this we owe all the beauties and en- 
bellſhments of ſtyle; all figures ad 
ſchemes of ſpeech, and thoſe ſeveral deco 
rations that are uſed in writings to enlivey 
and adorn the work. The flouriſhes of 
fancy reſemble the flouriſhes of the pen i 
mechanic writers; and the illuminatori d 


manuſcripts, and of the preſs, borrowed 
their title perhaps from the illuminato 
which a bright genius every where gue! 


to his work, and diſperſes through tu 
compoſition, + 

e commendation. of this art of er. 
lightening and adorning a ſubjeR, hes n 
a right diſtribution of the ſhades and light 
It is in writing, as in picture, in which th 
art is to obſerve where the lights will fi, 
to produce the moſt beautiful parts to 6 
day, and caſt in ſhades what we cu 
ho 


r 
ef: ge this 

t were endleſs to p 44 
yet I would not @ 


ions of ſpeech nd 

tions 3 a | 

miſs it without pointing at the 
rules and — 9 dons 
in thoſe who would attempt 4 


pardon me if I ſeem to back, 
yon pare any regular and durable 
of building without mags em 


On the firſt Reguifites @ Maſtery of 
r 


The firſt thing man to a juſt Kyle, is 
ect maſtery in anguage we write 
1 is not 10 eaſily — as is com · 
nozly imagined, and depends upon a com- 
went knowledge of the force and yoann 
if words, 2 good natural taſte of ſtreng 
A delicacy, and all the beauties ot p 
on, It is my own opinion, that 
the rules and — * obſervations in the 
world will never bring a man to a juſt 
gie, who has not of himſelf a natural 
N way of writing; but Gay wh improve 
good genius, where nature leads the way, 
0 he is not too ſcrupulous, and does 
t make himſelf a ſlave to his rules; for 
will introduce a ſtiffneſs and affecta- 
un, which are utterly abhorrent frem all 
gad writing. 


by a perte&t maſtery in any language, I 


＋ ja every occaſion, not only the 
bree and propriety of words as to their 
enſe and figmification, but more eſpe- 
ly the purity and idiom of the lan- 
page; for in this a perfect maſtery does 


xd what is Latin, what is French, 
_. E „ to be able to mark 
de dounds of each language we write 
do point out the difinguiſhin cha- 
ters, and the peculiar phraſes of each 
ngue; what expreſſions or manner of ex- 
Hog is common to any language beſides 
ur own, and what is properly and pecu- 
arly our phraſe, and way of ſpeaking. 
or this is to ſpeak or write Engliſh in 
rity and perfection, to let the ſtreams 
n clear and unmixed, without taking in 
ner languages in the courſe: in Englifh, 
erefore, [ would have all Galliciſms (for 
karce) avoided, that our tongue may be 
ictze, that we may keep to our own lan- 
age, and not follow the French mode 
— ſpeech, - we — —— our cloaths. It 

venient an table ſometimes 
Dport a forei — by 
dae of another nation, but this is very 
amply to be allowed; and every ſylla- 
. foreign growth ought immediately 
de diſcarded, if its uſe and ornament to 

guage be not very evident. 

o 5 
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nderttand not only a ready command of 


alt. It is to know what is Engliſh, Pet 


word, and naturalize the 


I. chat it is cloſe, compact, and 
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4 94 On the Purity and Idiom of 
Language. | 


ree ue, to improve orn 
their 2 Zourttbed, and grew 
every year more copious, more elegant, 
and expreſſive ; but in a few years after 
the ladies and beaux of Rome affected to 
ſpeak Greek, and regarding nothing but 

e ſoftneſs and effeminacy of that noble 
language, they weakened and corrupted 
their native tongue: and the monſtrous af- 
fectation of our travelled ladies and gen- 
tlemen to ſpeak in the French air, French 
tone, French terms, to dreſs, to cook, to 
write, to court in French, corrupted at 
once our lang and our manners, and 
introduced an abominable gallimaufry of 
French and Engliſh mixed together, that 
made the innovators ridiculous to all men 
of ſenſe. The French tongue hath un- 
doubtedly its graces and beauties, and I 
am not againſt any real improvement of our 
own language from that or other ; but 
we are always ſo fooliſh, or unfortunate, ag 
never to make any advantage of our neigh 
bours. We affett nothing of theirs, but 
what is ſilly and ridiculous ; and by neg- 
lefting the ſubſtantial uſe of their language, 
we only enervate and ſpoil our own. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a per- 
nal flux, and ſtand in need of recruits to 
ſupply the place of thoſe words that are 
continually falling of h diſuſe: and 
fince it is ſo, I think "ws r to raiſe 
them * home than abroad. — 
ter rely on aur own troops T4) 
— I believe we have — 
ſtrength and numbers within ourſelves: 
there is a vaſt treaſure, an ine chauſtible 
fund ia the old Engliſh, from whence au- 


thors may draw conſtant ſupplies, as our 


the ear, nor ſo abundant in multi 
words ; but its th is real, 
words, are therefore the more exprefſi 
the peculiar character of our 


vo: 


J and; 
er 
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our-writings (if you will excuſe two Latin 
words) come neareſt to what Tully means 
by his Pref/a Oratio. They are all weight 
and ſubſtance, good meaſure preſſed toge- 


ther, and running over in a redundancy of 


Tenſe, and not of words. And therefore 
the purity of our language conſiſts in pre- 
— this character, in writing with the 
Engliſh ſtrength and ſpirit: let us not envy 
others, that they are more ſoft; and diffuſe, 
and rarified; be it our commendation to 
write as we pay; in true Sterling; if we 
want ſupplies; we had better revive old 
words, ereate new ones; I look upon 
our language as good bullion, if we do not 
debaſe it with too much allay ; and let me 
leave this cenſure with you, That he who 
corrupteth the purity of the Engliſu tongue 
with the moſt ſpecious foreign words and 
Phraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe miodiſh la- 
dies that change their plate for china ; for 
which I think the laudable traffic of old 
cloaths is much the faireſt barter. AG # 
| | Wi a Va on. 


2 | Th beir underſtanding is rather rari 


Aſter this regard to the purity of our 
language; the next quality of a juſt ſtyle, 
is its plainneſs and perſpicuity. This is 
the greateſt commendation we can give an 
author, and the beſt argument that he is 
maſter of the language he writes in, and 
the ſubjeR he writes upon, when we under- 
ſtand him; and ſee into the ſcope and ten- 
dency of his thoughts, as we read him. 
All obſcurity of expreſſion, and darkneſs of 
ſenſe, do ariſe from the confuſion of the 
writer's thooghts, and his want of proper 
words, [fa man hath not a clear percep- 
tion of the matters he undertakes to treat 
of, be his ſtyle never ſo plain as to the 
words he uſes, it never can be clear ; arid 
if his thoughts upon this ſubject be never 
ſo juſt and diſtinct, unleſs he has a ready 
command of words, and a faculty of eaſy 
writing in plain obvious expreflions, the 
words will perplex the ſenſe, and cloud the 
elearneſs of his thoughts. 

It is the unhappineſs of ſome, that they 
are not able to expreſs themſelves clearly : 
their heads are crowded with a multiplicity 
of u 
fuſed in the brain, without any order or 
diſtinction. It is the vice of others, to af- 

 fe@ obſcurity in their thoughts and lan- 

guage, to write in à difficult crabbed ſtyle, 

and perplex the reader with an intricate 
meaning in more intricate words. 

| The common way of offending againſt 


obſcare; 


meaning in the multitude of words, u 


ndigeſted know „Which lies con- 


words, 
cloſe contraied periods : the fuk * 
dants and ſententious writers | that we 
vainly oftentatious of their learany, « 
their wiſdom. Hard words and quau g. 
pre ſſions are abominable : wherever you 
: 


coxcomb. Some authors of teputatio kan 


are not © den 
as others; the fault ew doin 
bon Boer labour after: for while we la 
to be conciſe, we can hardly avoid being 
We crowd our thoughs into wo 
ſmall à compaſs, and are fo fparing of ox 
words, that we will not enow to er. 
preſs our meaning. 
There is avotke? extreme in obſcme 
Writers, not much taken notice of, which 
ſome empty conceited heads are apt tonu 
into ont of a igality of words, ad 
a want of ſenſe. This is the extravagans 
bury their ſenſe under heaps of 
thay 
condenſed : their meaning, we cannot fay 
is dark and thiek ; it is too light and 
to be diſcerned: it is ſpread fo thin, a 
diffuſed ſo wide, that it is hard to be a 
lected. Two lines would expreſs all they 
ſay in two pages: tis nothing but wii 
ſyllabub and froth; # little varniſh ad 
RR 


5 96. On the Decorations and On 
The deepeſt rivers have the plainel jus 
face, and the pureſt waters are 3 
cleareſt. Cryſtal is not the leſs folid 
being tranſparent ; the value of a f, 
riſes like the value of precious flones, i 
it be dark and cloudy, appar 
liſh it: it bears its worth in its native 100 
and the ſame art which enhances. its pus 
when it is clear, only debaſes itif it be 
You ſee I have borrowed gre” 
to explain m ; 
lieve, — to ide the plus 
neſs and clearneſs of ſtyle, without im 
reflions clearer chan the terms 1 

iſe bound up to uſe. 4 

. You muſt give me leave to go 1 
you to the decorations and 
kyle: there is no inconſiſtency bean 
the plainneſs and perſpicuity, and r 
nament of writing. A file aa 


where the face is clear and plain 
ys to ſymmet and proportion, but is ca- 
e of wonderful improvements, as to 
Eatures and complexion. If I may tranſ- 
greſs in too frequent alluſions, becauſe I 
would make every thing plain to you, I 
would paſs on from painters to ſtatuaries, 
whoſe excellence it is at firlt to form true 
ud juſt proportions, and afterwards to give 
dem that ſoftneſs, that expreſſion, that 
frength and delicacy, which make them 
{molt breathe and live. 
The decorations of ſtyle are formed out 
of thoſe ſeveral ſchemes and figures, which 
ve contrived to expreſs the paſſions and 
notons of our minds in our ſpeech; to 
ere life and ornament, grace and beauty, 
to cur expreſſions. I ſhall not undertake 
tie rhetorician's province, in giving you 


2 * 


ir ESSE 


3 a: account of all the figures they have in- 
* rented, and thoſe ſeveral ornaments of 
"ol 5 nr yu and commendation 
* le in being uſed with judgment and pro- 
het piety. It were endleſs to purſue this ſub- 
2 ett through all the ſchemes and illuſtra- 
** buns of ſpeech: but there are ſome com- 


nou forms, which every writer upon every 
ſubjeft may uſe, to enliven and adorn his 
work. | 

Theſe are metaphor and ſimilitude; 
ud thoſe mages and repreſentations, that 


T2 


2 


Moers, to imprint what the writer would 
ve his readers conceive, more deeply on 
fr minds. In the choice, and in the 
of theſe, your ordinary writers are moſt 
ft to offend, Images are very ſparingly 
be introduced: their proper place is in 
ems and orations; and their uſe is to 
we pity or terror, admiration, compaſ- 
o, anger, and reſentment, by repreſent- 
b ſomething very affectionate or very 
eadful, very aſtoniſhing, very miſerable, 
very provoking, to our thoughts. They 
we 2 wonderful force and beauty to the 
bet, where they are painted by a maſter- 
ard; but if they are either weakly 
Wn, or unſkilfully placed, they raiſe no 
bon but indignation in the reader. 
Felton, 


997. On Metaphors and Similitudes. 

e moſt common ornaments are Me- 
Phor and Similitude. One 1s an allu- 
V words, the other to things; and 
ave their beauties, if properly ap- 


e dil 
ef 
yt 
h wad 
tance, 
Ike, 
an 


Mailitu2es 2 to be drawn from the 
* tamiliar and beſt known particulars 
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re drawn in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively 
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in the world: if any thing is dark and ob- 
ſcure in them, the purpoſe of ufiug them 
is defeated ; and that which is nor clear 
itſelf, can never give light to any thing 
that wants it. It Is the idle fancy of ſome 
poor brains, to run out perpetually into a 
courſe of ſimilitudes, * their 
ſubje& by the multitude of likeneſſes; and 
making it like ſo many things, that it is 
like nothing at all, This trifling humour 
is good for nothing, but to convince us, 
that the author is in the dark himſelf; and, 
while he is likening his ſubjeR to every 
thing, he knoweth not what it is like. 

There is another tedious fault'in ſome 
fimile men; which is, drawing their com- 
pariſons into a great length and minute 
particulars, where it is of no importance 
whether - the reſemblance holds or nor. 
But the true art of illuſtrating any ſubject 
by fimilitude, is, firſt to pitch on ſuch a 
reſemblance as all the world will agree in: 
and then, without being careful to have ir 
run on all four, to touch it only in the 
ſtrongeſt lines, and the neareſt likeneſs. 
And this will ſecure us from all ſtiffneſs 
and formality in ſimilitude, and deliver us 
from the nauſeous repetition of ar and fo, 
which ſome ſo ſo writers, if I may be 
leave to ealt them ſo, are continually ſound- 
ing in our ears. = 

I have nothing to ſay to thoſe gentle- 
men who bring ſimilitudes and forget the 
reſemblance. All the pleaſure we can take, 
when we meet theſe promiſing ſparks, is 
in the diſappointment, where we find their 
fancy is ſo like their ſubject, that it is not 
like at all. | Ibid. 


$ 98. On Metaphors. 


Metaphors require great judgment. and 
conſideration in the ufe of them. They 
are a ſhorter ſimilitude, where the likenets 
is rather implied than expreſſed. The 
ſignification of one word, in metaphors, is 
transferred to another, and we talk of one 
thing in the terms and propriety of ano- 
ther. But there muſt be a common re- 
ſemblance, ſome original likeneſs in nature, 
ſome correſpondence and eaſy tranſition, or 


metaphors are ſhocking and confuſed. 


The beauty of them diſplays itſelf in 
their cafineſs and propriety: where. they 
are naturally introduced; but where: they 
are forced and crowded, too frequent and 
various, and do not riſe out of the courſe of 
thought, but are conſtrained and preſſed 


into the ſervice, inſte ad of ma. ing the diſ- 
courſe 
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courſe more lively and chearful,-they make 
it ſullen, dull, and gloomy. 

. You muſt form your judgment upon the 
beſt models and the moſt celebrated pens, 
where you will find the metaphor in all 
0 ones and ſtrength, ſhedding a luſtre 

beauty on the work. For it ought 
never to be uſed but when it gives greater 
force to the ſentence, an iltuſtration to the 
thought, and infinuates a ſilent argument 

m the alluſion, The uſe of metaphors is 
not only to convey the thought in a more 
pleaſing manner, but to give it a ſtronger 
impreſſion, and enforce it on the mind. 

ere this 1s not regarded, they are vain 
and trifling traſh; and in a due obſer- 
vance of this, in a pure, chaſte, natural 
expreſſion, conſiſt the juſtneſs, beauty, and 
delicacy of ſtyle. Felton. 


$ 99. On Epithets. 


L have ſaid nothing of Epithets. Their 
buſinefs is to 2 the nature of the 
things they are applied to; and the choice 
of them depends upon a good judgment, 
to diſtinguiſh what are the moſt proper 
titles to be given on all occaſions, and a 
complete knowledge in the accidents, qua- 
Ities, and affections of every thing in the 
world. They are of moſt ornament when 
they are of uſe : they are to determine the 
character of every perſon, and decide the 
merits of every cauſe; conſcience and juſ- 
tice are to be regarded, and great ſkill 
and exactneſs are required in the uſe of 
them. For it is of great importance to 
call things by their right names: the 

ints of ſatire, and ſtrains of compliment, 
epend upon it; otherwiſe we may make 
an afs of a lion, commend a man in ſatire, 
and lampoon him in panegyric. Here alſo 
mere is room for. genius: common juſtice 
and judgment ſhould direct us to ſay what 

' is proper at leaſt; but it is parts and fire 
that will prompt us to the moſt lively and 
molt forcible epithets that can be applied: 

and tis in their energy aud propriety their 

beauty lies, Ibid, 


F 100. Or Allegories. 


Allegories I need not mention, becauſe 
they are not ſo much any ornament of 
ſtyle, as an artful way of recommendin 
truth to the world in a borrowed ſhape, an 
a dreſs more agreeably to the fancy, than 
naked truth herſelf can be. Truth is ever 
moſt beautiful and evident in her native 
drefs: and the arts that are uſed to con- 
vey her to our minds, are no argument 
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that ſhe is deficient, but fo many was 
nies of the corru of our natur, wa 
truth, of all things the plaineſt uud . 
cereſt, is forced to gain admittancewy 
in diſguiſe, and court us in maſquerak 

— IK 


$ 101. On the Sublime. 
There is one ingredient more requin 
to the perfection of ſtyle, which | kay 


thu 
artly mentioned already, in ſpeaking of Go 
Ws ſvicableneſs of the ri br pay ard 
ject, and of the words to the Gp the 
you will give me leave to conſider it n the 
another light, with regard to the mijefy low 
and dignity of the ſubject. roy: 
It is fit, as we have ſaid already, um we 
the thoughts and expreſſions ſhould he aa 
ſuited to the matter on all occaſions; be le 
in nobler and greater ſubjedcis, eſpecialy ve c 
where the theme is ſacred and divine, & ud 
muſt be our care to GCE * t 158 
the dignity and majeſty o ps c 
ain x4 treat of: nothing little, nen, Cegr 
or low, no childiſh thoughts, or bob N 
expreſſions, will be endured: all muſ be ay 
awful and grave, and great and ſolem. * 
The nobleſt ſentiments muſt be conveyed . 
in the weightieſt words: all ornamens 1 
and illuſtrations muſt be borrowed from nehn 
the richeſt parts of univerſal nature; ul 8 
in divine ſubjects, eſpecially when we 1. * 
tempt to ſpeak of „of his wiſian, «ta 
oodneſs, and power, of his mercy ay” a 
zaſtice, of his diſpenſations and providence — ä 
(by all which he is pleaſed to mani * 
himſelf to the ſons of men) we mult rak «A 
our thoughts, and enlarge our minds, l "oy 
ſearch all the treaſures of . $4 
every thing that is great, wonderful, a bong 
magnificent: we . can only 4 | bare | 
thoughts of the Creator in the works A % 
his creation; and the brighteſt of + N 
can only give us ſome faint ſhadows — 
his greatneſs and his glory. The {irons Lat 
figures are too weak, the moſt ern — 
language too low, to expreſs his new = 
excellence. No hyperbole can be broup 4 
to heighten our thoughts; for in ſo fab Grin. 
a theme, nothing can be hyper 
The riches of imagination are po © nn 
all -the rivers of eloquence are 2 u le 
ſupplying thought on an infinite .. 4 
How poor and mean, how baſe and blend, 
ing, are the Heathen —_— | * 
Deity ! ſomething ſublime and node ng. * ; 
needs be ſaid. on ſo great an dcs rich 


but in this great article, the 


brated of the Heathen pens frem'® 
+ 
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bud fink; they bear up in no. proportion 
w the di ——— theme, 85 if they were 
deprefſed by the weight, and dazzled with 
tie ſplendour of the ſubject. 
| e have no inſtances to produce of any 
writers that riſe at all to the majeſty and 
iguity of the Divine Attributes except 
the facred penmen. No leſs than Divine 
[aſpiration could enable men to write wor- 
thily of God, and none but the Spirit of 
God knew how to expreſs his greatneſs, 
ard diſplay his glory: in compariſon of 
theſe divine writers, the greateſt geniuſes, 
the nobleſt wits of the Heathen world, are 
low and dull, The ſublime majeſty and 
royal magnificence of the ſcripture poems 
ur above the reach, and beyond the power 
of all mortal wit. Take the belt and live- 
le? poems of antiquity, and read them as 
we do the ſcriptures, in a proſe tranſlation, 
ud they are flat and poor. Horace, and 
Virgil, and Homer, loſe their ſpirits and 
their ſtrength in the transfuſion, to that 
degree, that we have hardly patience to 
read them, But the ſacred writings, even 
in 0ur tranſlation, preſerve their majeſty 
and their glory, and very far ſurpaſs the 
brighteſt and nobleſt compoſitions of Greece 
ud Rome, And this is not owing to the 
nchneſs and folemnity of the eaſtern elo- 
quence (for it holds in no other inſtance) 
but to the divine direction and aſſiſtance 
of the holy writers. For, let me only 
make this remark, that the moſt literal 
tanſlation of the ſcriptures, in the moſt 
tatural ger of the words, is gene- 
ny tne beſt; and the ſame punctualneſe, 
wach debaſes other writings, preſerves 
ve ſpirit and majeſty of the ſacred text: 
x can ſuffer no improvement from human 
vit; and we may obſerve, that thoſe who 
hare preſumed to heighten the expreſſions 
by a ar gn tranſlation or paraphraſe, 
tare ſunk in the attempt; and all the de- 
corauons of their verſe, whether Greek or 
Latin, have not been able to reach the 
Ugaty, the majeſty, and ſolemnity of our 
pole: ſo that the proſe of ſcripture can- 
kt be improved by verſe, and even the 
Arme poetry is moſt like itſelf in proſe. 
One obſervation more I would leave with 
d: Milton himſelf, as great a genius 
be nas, owes his ſuperiority over Ho- 
aer ind Virgil, in majeſty of thought and 
pincour of expreſſion, to the ſcriptures : 
f are the fountain from which he de- 
wed his light; the ſacred treaſure that 
aiched his fancy, and furniſhed him with 
Tue uuth and wonders of God and his 
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creation, of angels and men, which no 
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mortal brain was able either to diſcover 
or conceive; and in him, of all hyman 
writers, you will meet all his ſentiments 
and words raiſed and ſuited to the 

neſs and dignity of the ſubject. 

I have detained you the longer on this 
majeſty of ſtyle, being perhaps myſelf car- 
ried away with the greatneſs and pleaſure 
of the contemplation. What I have dwelt 
ſo much on with reſpect to divine ſubjects, 
is more eaſily to be obſerved with refer- 
ence to human: for in all things below 
divinity, we are rather able to exceed than 
fall ſhort; and in adorning all other ſub- 
Jes, our words and ſentiments may riſe 
in a juſt proportion to them : nothing is 
above the reach of man, but heaven; and 
the ſame wit can raiſe a human ſubje&, 
that only debaſes a divine. Felton. 


$ 102. Rules of Order and Proportien. 


After all theſe excellencies of ſtyle, in 
purity, in plainneſs and perſpicuity, in 
ornament and majeſty, are confidered, a 
finiſhed piece of what kind ſoever mult 
ſhine in the order and proportion of the 
whole ; for light riſes out of order, and 
beauty from proportion. In architecture 
and painting, theſe fill and relieve the eye. 
A juſt diſpoſition gives us a clear view of 
the whole at once; and the due ſymmetry 
and proportion of every part in itſelf, and 
of all together, leave no vacancy in our 
thoughts or eyes; nothing 1s wanting, 
every thing is complete, and we are ſatis - 
fied in beholding. 

But when I ſpeak of order and propor- 
tion, I do not intend any ſtiſf and forma! 
method, but only a proper diſtribution of 
the parts in general, where. they follow in 
a natural courſe, and are not confounded 
with one another. Laying down a ſcheme, 
and marking out the diviſions and ſub- 
divifions of a diſcourſe, are only neceſlar 
in ſyſtems, and ſome pieces of wrt 
and argumentation: you ſee, however, 
that I have ventured to write without, any 
declared order; and this is allowable, 
where the method opens as you read, and 
the order diſcovers itlelf in the progreſs of 
the ſubject: but certainly, + all pieces 
that were ever written in a profeſſed and 
ſtated method, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
number and {acceſſion of their parts, our 
Engliſh ſermons are the completelt in or- 
der and proportion; the method is io eaſy 
and natural, the parts bear ſo juſt a pro- 
portion to one another, that among many 
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others, this may paſs for a peculiar com- 
mendation of them ; for thoſe diviſions 
and particulars which obſcure and perplex 
other writings, give a clearer light to ours. 
All that I would infinuate, therefore, is 
only this, that it is not neceſſary to lay the 
method we uſe before the reader, only to 
write, and then he will read, in order. 

But it requires a full command of the 
ſubjeR, a diſtinct view, to keep it always 
in fight, or elſe, without ſome method firſt 
deſigned, we ſhould be in danger of loſing 
it, and wandering after it, till we have loſt 
ourſelves, and bewildered the reader. 

A preſcribed method is neceſſary for 
weaker heads, but the beauty of order is 
its freedom and unconſtraint: it muſt be 
diſperſed and ſhine in all the parts through 
the whole perſormance; but there is no ne- 
ceſſity of writing in trammels, when we can 
move more at caſe without them : neither 
is the proportion of writing to be mea- 
ſured out like the proportions of a horſe, 
where every part mult be drawn in the 
minuteſt reſpe& to the ſize and bigneſs of 
the reſt; but it is to be taken by the mind, 
and formed upon a general view and con- 
fideration of the whole. The ſtatuary that 
carves Hercules in ſtone, or calls him in 
braſs, may he obliged to take his dimen- 
fions from his foot ; but the poet that de. 
ſcribes him is not bound up to the geo- 
meter's rule: nor is an author under any 
obligation to write by the ſcale. 

Theſe hints will ſerve to give yon ſome 
notion of order and proportion; and I muſt 
not dwell too long yo them, leſt I tranſ- 


greſs the rules I am laying down, 
Felton. 


$ 103. A Recopilulation, 


I. ſhall make no formal recapitulation of 
what I have delivered. Out of all thele 
rules together, riſes a juſt ſtyle, and a per- 
fe& compoſition, All the latitude that can 
be admitted, is in the ornament of writing; 
we do not require every author to ſhine in 
=_ and jewels: there is a moderation to 

uſed in the pomp and trappings of a 
diſcourſe: it is not neceſſary that every 
— ſhould he embelliſhed and adorned; 

ut the decoration ſhould be ſxilfully diſ- 
tributed through the whole: too full and 
glaring a light 1s offenſive, and confounds 
the eyes: in heaven itſelf there are vacan- 
cies and ſpaces between the ſtars; and the 
day is not leſs beautiful for being inter- 
ſperſed with clouds; they only moderate 
the brightneſs of the ſun, and, without di- 
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miniſhing from his ſplendour, gild a 
adorn themſelves with his rays. But y 
deſcend from the ſkies: It is in writing u 
in dreſs; the richeſt habits are not alyzn 
the completeſt, and a gentleman may mil: 
a better figure in a plain ſuit, than in u 
embroidered coat: the dreſs depends u 
the imagination, but mult be adjuſted by 
the judgment, contrary to the opinion af 
the ladies, who value nothing but a 
fancy in the choice of their x Tov} The 
firſt excellence is to write in purity, plainly, 
and clearly; there is no e from 
theſe : but afterwards you have your 
choice of colours, and may enliven, ar, 
and paint your ſubjeR as you pleaſe, 

In writing, the rules have a relation aul 15 
dependance on one another. They are | 
held in one ſocial bond, and joined, like 
the moral virtues, and liberal arts, in a far 
of harmony and concord, He chat cant 
write pure, plain Engliſh, mult never pre. 
tend to wrue at all; it is in vain for hin 
to dreſs and adorn his diſcourſe; the fine 
he endeavours to make it, he makes it 
only the more ridiculous. And on the 
other ſide, let a man write in the exadtef 
purity and propriety of language, if te 
has not life and fire, to give his work ſome 
force and ſpirit, it is nothing but a mere 
corpſe, and a lumpiſh, unwieldy mals of 
matter, But every true genius, who Þ 

erfe& matter of the language he wntes 
in, will let no fitting ornaments and deco- 
rations be wanting. His fancy flows 1 
the richeſt vein, and gives his pieces ſuch 
lively colours, and 1o beautiful a con- 

lexion, that you would almoſt ſay his own 

lood and ſpirits were transfuſed into tie 
work. Ibid, 
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$ 104. How to form a right Tai. 
A perfect maſtery and elegance of h 


is to be learned from the common rules, * 
but muſt be improved by reading the c 3 
tors and poets, and the celebrated maſter . 
in every Lind; this will give you 2a ng - 
taſte, and a true reliſh; and when you cat — 
diſtinguiſh the beauties of every finiſhed l yo 
piece, you will write yourſelf with egal tob 
commendation. "ll 
I do not aſſert that every good artet 14 
maſt have a genius for poetry; ] knov ih che 
Tully 's an undeniable exception: bat! — 
will venture to affirm, that a ſoul hat 1 ara) 
noc moved with poetry, and has no U Ihe of 
that way, is too dull and Jumpiſh ＋ 1 2 
write with any proſpect of being read. * 


is a fatal miſtake, and ſimple n 


* 


o diſcourage youth from poetry, and en- 
deavour to prejudice them againſt it; if 
they are of a poetical genius, there is no 
draining them: Ovid, you know, was 
deaf to his father's frequent admonitions. 
Bat if they are not quite ſmitten and be- 
unched with love of verſe, they ſhould be 
rzined to it, to make them maſters of 
wvery kind of poetry, that by learning to 
tate the originals, they may arrive at a 
right conception, and a true taſte of their 
ors: and being able to write in verſe 
oon occaſion, I can aſſure you, is no diſ- 
Arantage to proſe; for without reliſhing 
ue one, 4 man muſl never pretend to any 
ulle of the other. 

Taſte is a metaphor, borrowed from the 
dale, by which we approve or diſlike 
what we eat and drink, from the agrec- 
ableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the reliſh in 
pur mouth. Nature directs us in the com- 
mon uſe, and every body can tell ſweet 
from bitter, what is ſharp or ſour, or vapid, 
r nauſeous 3 but it requires ſenſes more 
ned and exerciſed, to diſcover every 
te that 15 moſt perfect in its kind; every 
dune is not a judge of that, and yet 
nuzing is more uſed than reading. All 
ut | pretend to know of the matter, is, 
ut wine ſhould be, like a ſtyle, clear, 
rep, bright, and ſtrong, ſincere and pure, 
nd and dry (as our advertiſements do 
4! expreſs it) which laſt is a commend- 
We term, that contains the juice of the 
delt ſpirits, and only keeps out all cold 
2 Campneſs, 

ei common to commend a man for an 
ir to muſic, and a taſte of painting; 
ic1 are nothing but a juſt diſcernment 
'#14t 15 excellent and moſt perfect in 

n. The firſt depends entirely on the 
7; 2 man can never expect to be a maſ- 

„dat has not an ear tuned and ſet to 
©; and you can no more ſing an ode 

out an ear, than without a genius you 

" Write one. Painting, we ſhould think, 

quires ſume K in the art, and 

at knowledge of the beſt maſters? man- 

to be a judge of it; but this faculty, 

ene reſt, is tounded in nature: know- 

ge in the art, and frequent converlation 

« the beſt originals, will certainly per- 

r man's judgment; but if there is not 

Wura! ſagacity and aptneſs, experience 

de of no great ſervice. .A good taſte 

-» «gument of a great ſoul, as well as 

Wie wit. It is the infirmity of poor 

3 10 be taken with every appearance, 

cara ed by every thing that ſparkles: 
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but to paſs by what the rality of the 
world nx ic and to S with 
nothing but what is moſt perfect and ex- 
cellent in its kind, ſpeaks a ſuperior genius, 
and a true diſcernment: a new picture by 
ſome meaner hand, where the colours are 
freſh and lively, will engage the eye, but 
the pleaſure goes off with looking, and 
what we ran to at firſt with eagerneſs, we 
preſently leave with indifference : but the 
old pieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
'Tintoret, and Titian, though not ſo invitin 
ar firſt, open to the eye by degrees; a J 
the longer and oftner we look, we fill 
diſcover new beauties and find new plea- 
ſure. I am not a man of ſo much ſeverit 
in my temper as to allow you to be pleaſ- 
ed with nothing but what is in the laſt per- 
fection; for then, poſſibly, ſo many are 
the infirmities of writing, beyond other 
arts, you could never be pleaſed. There 
is a wide difference in being nice to judge 
of every degree of perfection, and rigid 
in refuling whatever is deficient in any 
point. This would only be weakneſs of 
ſtomach, not any commendation of a good 
palate; a true taſte. judges of defects as 
well as perfections, and the beſt judges are 
always the perſons of the greateſt candour. 
They will Ind none but real faults, and 
whatever they commend, the praiſe is 
juſtly due. | 4 
I have intimated already, that a good 

taſte is to be formed by reading the beſt 
authors; and when you ſhall be able to 
point out their beauties, to diſcern the 
brighteſt paſſages, the ſtrength and ele- 
gance of their language, you will always 
write yourſelf, and read others by that 
ſtandard,, and muſt therefore neceſſarily 
excel. | Felton. 


$ 105. Taſte to be improved by Imitation. 
In Rome there were ſome popular ora- 
tors, who, with a falſe eloquence and vio- 
lent action, carried away the applauſe of 
the people : and with us we have ſome 
opular men, who are followed and ad- 
mired for the loudneſs of their voice, and 
a falſe pathos both in utterance and writ- 
ing. I have been ſometimes in ſome con- 
fuſion to hear ſuch perſons commended by 
thoſe of ſuperior ſenſe, who could diftin- 
guiſh, one would think, between 'empty, 
pompous, ſpecious harangues, and thoſe 
pieces in which all the beauties of writing 
are combined. A natural taſte muſt there · 
fore be improved, like fine parts, and a 
great genius; it muſt be aſſiſted by art, or 
L 3 it 
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it will be eaſily vitiated and corrupted. 
Falſe cloquence paſſes only where true 1s 
not underſtood ; and nobody will com- 
mend bad vriters, that is acquainted with 
ood, 

a Theſe ate only ſome curſory thoughts 
on a ſabject that will not be reduced to 
rules. To treat of a true taſte in a formal 
method, would be very inſipid; it is beſt 
collected from the beauties and laws of 
writing, and muſt riſe from every man's 
own apprehenſion and notion of what he 
hears and reads. 

It may be therefore of farther uſe, and 
moſt advantage to you, as well as a relief 
and entertainment to refreſh your ſpirits 
in the end of a tedious diſcourie, if beſides 
mentioning the claſſic authors as they fall 
in my way, I lay before you ſome of the 
correcteſt writers of this ape and the laſt, 
in ſeveral faculties, upon different ſubjects. 


Not that you ſhould be drawn into a ſer- 


yile imitation of any of them : but that 
you may fee into the ſpirit, force, and 
eauty of them all, 8 form your 
from thoſe general notions of life and de- 
licacy, of fine thoughts and happy words, 
which riſe to your mind upon reading the 
great maſters of ſtyle in their ſeveral ways, 
and manner of excelling. 

I muſt beg leave, therefore, to defer a 
little the entertainment I promiſed, while 
I endeavopr to lead you into the true 
way of imitation, if ever you ſhall propoſe 
any original for your copy; or, which is 
infinitely preferable, into a perfect maſtery 

the ſpirit and perfections of every cele- 
en writer, whether ancient or modern. 
Felton. 


9 106, On the Hiſterical Style, 


Hiſtory will not admit thoſe decorations 
other ſubjects are capable of; the paſſions 
and affections are not to be moved with 
any thing, but the truth of the narration. 
All the force and beauty muſt lie in che 
order and expreſſion. To relate every 
event with clearneſs and perſpicuity, in 
ſuch words as beſt expreſs the nature of 
the ſubject, is the chief commendation of 
an biſtorian's ſtyle. Hiſtory gives us a 
draught of facts and tranſactions in the 
world. The colours theſe are painted in; 
the ſtrength and ſignificancy of the ſeveral 
faces; the regular confuſion of a battle; 
the diſtraRions of tumult ſenſibly depict- 
ed; every object and every occurrence ſo 
preſeated to your view, that while you 
read, you ſeem indeed to ſee them: this is 
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the art r of an hiftorica 
And you obſerve, that thoſe who wy 


excelled in hiſtory, have excelled in & 
eſpecially ; and what has made then & 
ſtandards of that ſtyle, is the cleareh,, te 
life and vigour of their expreſſion, ee 
where properly varied, according to the 
variety of the ſubje&s they wrote on: fe 
hiſtory and narration are nothing but ju 
and lively deſcriptions of — event 
and accidents. Ieid, 


$ 107, Of HerxopoTvVs and Tavcr. 
D1DES., : 


For this reaſun we praiſe Herodotus and 
Thucydides among the Greeks, for I wil 
mention no more of them; and upon thi 
account we commend Salluſt and Liy 
among the Romans, For though they il 
differ in their ſtyle, yet they ail agree in 
theſe common excellencies. Herodotw vet 
diſplays a natural oratory in the beauty 
and clearneſs of a numerous and ſolemn 
dition ; he flows with a ſedate and majefic 
pace, with an eaſy current, and a plealan 
ſtream. Thucydides does ſometimes we 
in a ſtyle ſo cloſe, that almoſt every wal 
is a ſentence, and every ſentence: almd 
acquaints us with ſomething new; (© tht, 
from the multitude of cauſes, and vaney 
of matter crowded together we ſhouk 
ſuſpect him to be obſcure: but yet 6 
happy, fo admirable a maſter is he in tie 
art of expreſſion, ſo proper and fall 
that we cannot ſay whether his diction doe 
more illuſtrate the things he ſpeaks of, & 
whether his words themſelves are not l 
trated by his matter , ſo mutual a light 
his expreſſion and ſubjett reflect on ed 
other. His diction, though it be preſel 
and cloſe, is nevertheleſs great and mag · 
nificent, equal to the dignity and imp 
tance of his ſubject. He firſt, after fie 
rodqtus, ventured to adorn the hiſtorian? 
ſtyle, to make the narration more plezing 
by leaving the flatneſs and nakedneh & 
former ages. This is moſt obſervable 
his battles, where he does not only relate 
the mere fight, but writes with a m 
ſpirit, as if he Rood in the hotteſt of #8 
engagement; and what is moſt excenn 
as well as remarkable in ſo cloſe a He. 
that it is numerous and harmonious, at 
words are not laboured nor forced, but 
into their places in a natural order, BY 
th. ir moſt proper ſituation. Ih 


$ 108, Of Sarrusr and Livy 
Salluſt and Livy you will read, [ p 
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1 ſo much pleaſure, as to make a whoſe hiſtory, however drawn out into 
rough and intimate acquaintan-e with length, is confined to the ſhorteſt period of 
em. Thecydides and Salluſt are gene- any, except what remains of Salluſt. No 
Ay compared, as Livy is with Herodotus; hiſtorian could be ha pier in the greatneſs 
nd, fince L am fallen upon their charac- and dignity of his ſubject, and none was 
% I cannot help e the compa- better qualified to adorn it; for his genius 
©, Salluſt is repreſented as a conciſe, - was equal to the majeſty of the Roman 
firong, and nervous writer; and fo far empire, and every way capable of the 
k- agrees with Thucydides's manner: but mighty adm, | He is not fo copious 
be is alſo charged with being obſcure, as in words, as abundant in matter, rich in 
»xciſe writers very often are, without any his expreſſion, 2 majeſtic, and lively ; 
-iſon, For, if I may judge by my own and if I may have liberty to enlarge on 
aporchenſions, as I read him, no writer the old commendation, I would ſay his 
in be more clear, more obvious and in- ſtyle flows with milk and honey, in ſuch 
lligible, He has not, indeed, as far as abundance, ſuch pleaſure and ſweetneſs, 
can obſerve, one redundant expreſſion ; that when once you are proficient enough 
but his words are all weighed and choſen, to read him readily, you will go on with 
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by þ expreſſive and ſignificant, that I will unwearied delight, and never lay him out 
' il hallenge any critic to take a ſentence of of your hands without impatience to re- 
e a; expreſs it clearer or better; his ſume him. We may reſemble him to He- 


ancration ſeems wrought and laboured. rodotus, in the manner of his dition ; but 
o me he appears as a man that conſider- he is more like Thucydides in the gran- 
1 and ſtudied perſpicuity and brevity to deur and majeſty of expreſſion; and if we 
tat degree, that he would not retrench a obſerve the multitude of clauſes in the 
ord which might help him to expreſs his length of his periods, perhaps Thucydides 
nearing, nor ſuffer one to ſtand, if his himſelf is not more crowded; only the 


write 

nr le was clear without it. Being more length of the periods is apt to deceive us; 
[me Zuſe, would have weakened his lan- and great men among the ancients, as well 
that: puape, and have made it obſcurer rather as moderns, have been induced to think 
rier jan clearer: for a multitude of words this writer was copious, becauſe his ſen- 
ould y ſerve to cloud or diſſipate the ſenſe; tences were long. Copious he is indeed, 
u b though a copious ſtyle in a maſter's and forcible in his deſcriptions, not laviſh 


hand 15 clear and beautiful, yet where con- in the number, but exuberant in the rich- 
l:neſs and perſpicuity are once recon- neſs and ſignificancy of his words. You 
led, any attempt to enlarge the expreſ- will obſerve, for I ſpeak upon my own ob- 


if, « 'on, if it does not darken, does certainly ſervation, that Livy is not ſo eaſy and ob- 
io <<: che light much feebler, Salluſt is vious to be underſtood as Salluſt; the ex- 
ht 4 | life and ſpirit, yet grave and majeſtic periment is made every where in reading 


1 us diction: his uſe of old words is per- five or fix pages of each author together. 
«Ky right; there is no affectation, but The . of Salluſt's ſentences, as lon 


neige aud ſignifcancy in them: the as they are clear, ſhews his ſenſe an 

ee of his metaphors are among his meaning all the way in an inſtant: the 
1 preatelt heauties; they are choſen with progreis is quick and plain, and every 
n judgment, and ſhew the force of his three lines gives us a new and complete 
ang WWE"; the colouring is ſtrong, and the idea; we are carried from one thing to 
h kues are bold; and in my opinion he another with ſo ſwift a pace, that we run 
Ne i dae them for the ſake of the brevity he as we read, and yet cannot, if we read 
rela wed, to expreſs more clearly and more diſtinctly, run faſter than we underſtand 
uri eb, what otherwiſe he muſt have writ- him. This is the brigheſt teſtimony that 
0 en in looſer characters with leſs trength can be given of a clear and obyious ſtyle. 


id beauty. And no-fault can be objected In Livy we cannot paſs on fo readily ; we 
a the julteſt and exacteſt of the Roman are forced to wait for his meaning till we 
. come to the end of the ſentence, and have 
Livy is the moſt conſiderable of the ſo many clauſes to ſort and refer to their 
Tm hiſtorians, if to the perfection of proper places in the way, that I muſt own 

n hle we join the compaſs of his ſub- I cannot read him fo readily at fight as - 
el in Which he has the advantage over can Salluſt; though with attention and 
1 = wrote before him, in any nation conſideration 1 underſtand him as well. 
adde Jewiſh, eſpecially over Thucydides ; * is not ſo eaſy, nor ſo well adapted to 
4 you.ig 
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young proficients, as the other: and is 
ever 7 when his ſentences are ſhorteſt; 
which 1 think is a demonſtration. Some, 
perhaps, will be apt to conclude, that in 
this I differ from "ar ; but I do not 
conceive ſo myſelf; for Quinctilian re- 
commends Livy before Salluſt, rather for 


his candour, and the larger compaſs of his 


hiſtory; for he owns a good proficiency is 
required to underſtand him; and I can 
only refer to the experience of young pro- 
ficients, which of them is more open to 
their apprehenſion. Diſtinction of ſentences, 
in few words, provided the words be plain 
and expreſſive, ever gives light to the au- 
thor, and carries his meaning uppermoſt ; 
but long periods, and a multiplicity of 
clauſes, however they abound with the 
moſt obvious and ſignificant word do ne- 
ceſſarily make the meaning more retired, 
leſs forward and obvious to the view: and 
in this Livy may ſeem as crewded as Thu- 
cydides, if not in the number of periods, 
certainly in the multitude of clauſes, which, 
ſo ditpoſed, do rather obſcure than illumi- 
nate his writings. But in ſo rich, ſo ma- 
Jeitic, ſo flowing a writer, we may wait 
with patience to the end of the ſentence, 
tor the pleaſure ſtill increaſes as we read. 
The elegance and purity, the greatneſs, 
and nobleneſs of his dition, his happineſs 
in narration, and his wonderful eloquence, 
are above all commendation; and his 
ſtyle, if we were to decide, is certainly the 
ſtandard of Roman hiſtory. For Salluſt, 
J muſt own, is too impetuous in his courſe ; 
he hurries his reader on too fait, and hard- 
ly ever allows him the pleaſure of expecta- 
tion, which in reading hiſtory, where it is 
july raiſed on important events, is the 
greateſt oÞ all others, Felton, 


$ 109. Their Uſe in Style, 


Reading theſe celebrated authors will 
give you a true taſte of good writing, and 
orm you to a Juſt and correct ſtyle upon 
every occaſion that ſhall demand your pen. 
I would not recommend any of them to a 
ſtrict imitation ; that is ſervile and mean; 
and you cannot propoſe an exact copy of 
a pattern, without falling ſhort of the origi- 
nal : but if you once read them with a true 
reliſh and diſcernment of their beauties, 
you may lay them aſide, and be ſecure of 
writing with all the graces of them all, 
your perfection to any. 
Your ſtyle and manner will be your own, 
and even your letters upon the moſt or- 
dinary ſubjects, will have a natiye beauty 


and elegance in the .compoſition, wk 
will — them with the beſt orig — 
ſet them far above the common 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot 
your favourite author, the graye and fl. 
cetious Tatler, who has drawh mak 
in every dreſs and every diſguiſe of um 
in a ſtyle ever varying with the humour, 
fancies, and follies he deſcribes. He a 
ſhewed himſelf a maſter in every ture 
his pen, whether his ſubject be light or &. 
rious, and has laid down the rules of com. 
mon life with ſo much judgment, in (ach 
agreeable, ſuch lively and elegant lan. 11 
uage, that from him you at once nay 
orm your manners and your ſtyle, Il. ſt 


§ 110. Ox SPENCER and Shar. 
SPEAR, 


I may add ſome poets of more ancieit 
date: and though their ſtyle is out of the 
ſtandard now, there are in them ſtill fone} 
lines ſo extremely beautiful, that our mg. 
dern language cannot reach them. Chau. 
cer is too old, I fear; but Spencer, though rar 
he be antiquated too, hath ſtill charny nth 1 


remaining to make you enamoured of lin bs ha 
His antique verſe has muſic in it to ranh m 
any ears, that can be ſenſible of the ſoſtel, arab 
ſweeteſt numbers, that ever flowed fran: ma 
poet's pen. a j 

Shakeſpear is a wonderful genius, a fn. gen 


le inſtance of the force of nature and the 
5 of wit. Nothing can be greate 
and more lively than his thoughts; noth be « 
nobler and more forcible than his a 
ſion. The fire of his fancy breaks on ſerv; 
into his words, and ſets his reader on 1 cli 
flame: he makes the blood run cold « 
warm; and is ſo admirable a mater d 
the paſſions, that he r:aſes your couragh 

our pity, and your fear, at his picalu; a7es 
— he delights moſt in terror. Ihd. lhec 


$111. On Mil rox and Palins. 


Milton is the aſſertor of poetic liber 
and would have freed us from the bondage 
of rhyme, but, like finners, and like b Lea 
vers, ' we hug our chain, and are pleaſed 
in being ſlaves Some indeed have mace 
ſome faint attempts to break it, but ther 
verſe had all the ſoftneſs and mes 
rhyme without the muſic ; and Dr) un 
himſelf, who ſometimes ſtruggled : * ri 
looſe, always relapſed, and Was an 
bound than ever: but rhyme was his e, Ny 
vince, and he could make the ny Pre 
his chains harmonious. Mr. Philips 


trod the neareſt in his great maſter's 5 


1 has equalled him in his verſe 
an he fas below him in the compa! and 
rity of his ſubject. The Shilling 1s 
iy (plendid in his lines, and his poems 
hre longer than the unfiniſhed caſtle, 
long as $tenheim is remembered, or 
(der drank in England. But I have di- 
-0:4 from Milton; and that I may re- 
rn, and fay all in a word; his ſtyle, his 
ughts, his verſe, are as ſuperior to the 
xecality of other poets, as his ſubject. 

Felten. 


112. Great Men have uſually appeared 
at the ſame time. 


It is a remarkable phænomenon, and 
e which has often employed the ſpecu- 
bons of curious men, that writers and 
6+, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their parts 
genius, have generally appeared in 
kderable numbers at a time. Some 
have been remarkably barrenin them; 
ile, at other periods, Nature ſeems to 
e exerted herſelf with a more than or- 
rary effort, and to have poured them 
th with a profuſe fertility. Various rea- 
are been aſſigned for this. Some of 
moral cauſes lie obvious; ſuch as fa- 
enable circumſtances of government and 
manners; encouragement from great 
n; emulation excited among the men 
genius. But as theſe have been thought 
cequate to the whole effect, phyſical 
les have been alſo aſſigned; and the 
de du Bos, in his reflections on Poetry 
Painting, has collected a great many 
{ervations on the influence which the air, 
climate, and other ſuch natural cauſes, 
be ſuppoſed to have upon genius. 
t whatever the cauſes be, the fact is cer- 
\, that there have been certain periods 
ges of the world much more diſtin- 
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dductions of genius. Blair. 
13. Fear 6% Ages marked out by the 
arned, 


Learned men have marked out four of 
ſe happy ages, The firſt is the Gre- 

ige, which commenced near the time 
the Peloponneſian war, and extended 
the time of Alexander the Great; 
un which period, we have Herodotus, 
weydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, 
wotle, Demoſthenes, Aſchynes, Lyſias, 
Ries, Pindar, Aſchylus, Euripides, 
Puocies, Ariſtophanes, Menander, Ana- 
", Theocritus, Lyfippus, Apelles, Phi- 
» Praxiteles. The ſecond is the Ro- 
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ilhed than others, for the extraordinar _=_ 
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man age, included nearly within the days 
of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus; affording 
us, Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgi 
Horace, 'Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Pha- 
drus, Cæſar, Cicero, Livy, Salluſt, Varro, 
and Vitruvias. The third age is, that of 
the reſtoration of learning, under the Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X.; when flouriſhed 
Arioſto, Taſſo, Sannazarius, Vida, Machi- 
avel, Guicciardini, Davila, Eraſmus, Paul 
ovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. 
he fourth, comprehends the age of Louis 
XIV. and Queen Anne; when flouriſhed; 
in France, Corneille, Racine, De Retz, 
Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiſte, 
Rouſſeau, Boſſuet, Fenelon, Bourda- 
lone, Paſcall, Malebranche, Maſſillon, 
Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot; and 
in England, Dryden, Pope; Addiſon, Pri- 
or, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, 
Bolingbroke, Tillotſon, Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Clarke. Ibid, * 


$ 114. The Reputation of the Ancients efta- 
bliſhed too firmly to be ſhaken. 2 
If any one, at this day, in the eigh- 
teenth century, takes upon him to decry 
the ancient Claſſics; if he pretends to have 
diſcovered that Homer and Virgil are 
ets of inconſiderable merit, and that De- 
moſthenes and Cicero are not great Ora- 
tors we may boldly venture to 'tell ſuch a 
man, that he is come too late with his 
diſcovery. 'The reputation of ſuch writers 
is eſtabliſhed upon a foundation too ſolid 
to be now ſhaken by any arguments what- 
ever; for it is eſtabliſhed upon the almoſt 
univerſal taſte of mankind, proved and tried 
throughout the ſucceſſion of ſo many ages. 
Imperfections in their works he may in- 
deed point out; paſſages that are faulty 
he may ſhew; for where is the human 
work that is perfect? But if he attempts 
to diſcredit their works in general, or to 
prove that the reputation which they have 
gained is on the whole unjuſt, there is an 
argument againſt him, which is equal to 
full demonſtration, He muſt be in the 
wrong; for human nature is againſt him, 
In matters of taſte, ſuch as poetry and ora- 
tory, to whom does the appeal lie? where 
is the ſtandard ? and where the authority 
of the laſt deciſion ? where is it to be look - 
ed for, but, as I formerly ſhewed, in thoſe 
feelings and ſentiments that are found, on 
the moſt exteniive examination, to be the 
common ſentiments and feelings of men? 
Theſe have been fully conſulied on this 
head, 
Ll 
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The Public, the unprejudiced Pub- 
„has been tried and appealed to for 
centuries, and throughout almoſt all 
ized nations. It has pronounced its 

; it has given its ſanction to theſe 
ers; from this tribunal there lies 
no farther appeal. 

- In matters of mere reaſoning, the world 
may be long in an error ; and may be con- 
vinced of the error by ſtronger reaſonings, 


{od 


* . 


Th 


when prodaced. Poſitions that depend upon. 


ſcience, upon knowledge, and matters of 
fact, may be overturned according as ſci- 
ence and knowledge are enlarged, and new 
matters of fa& are brought to light. For 
this reaſon, a ſyſtem of philoſophy receives 
no ſufficient ſanction from its antiquity, 
or long currency. The world, as it grows 


alder, may be juſtly expected to become, 


E not wiſer, at leaſt more knowing; and 
ſuppoſing it doubtful whether Ariſtotle, or 
Newton, were the greater genius, yet 
Newton's philoſophy may prevail over 
Ariſtotle's, by means of later diſcoveries, 
to which Ariſtotle was a ſtranger. But 
nothing of this kind holds as to matters of 
Taſte; which depend not on the progreſs 
of knowled ſcience, but upon ſenti- 
ment and feeling. It is in vain to think of 
undeceiving mankind, with reſpect to er- 
rors committed here, as in Philoſophy. 
For the univerſal feeling of mankind is the 
natural feeling ; and becauſe it is the na- 
tural, it is, for that reaſon, the right feel- 
ing. The reputation of the Iliad and the 
— muſt therefore ſtand upon ſure 
guns becauſe it has ſtood ſo long; though 
t of the Ariſtotelian or Platonic phil - 
ſophy, every one is at liberty to call in 
queſtion, Blair, 
$ 115, The Reputation of the Ancients not 
| owing to Pedantry. 
It is in vain alſo to alledge, that the re- 
tation of the ancient poets and orators, 
15 owing to authority, to pedantry, and to 
the prejudices of education, tranſmitted 
from age to age, Theſe, it is truc, are 
the authors put into our hands at ſchools 
and colleges, and by that means we have 
now an early vrepoſſeſiion in their favour ; 
but how came they to gain the poſſeſſion of 
colleges and ſchools ? Plainly, by the high 
fame which theſe authors had among their 
own cotemporaries, For the Greek and 
Latin were not always dead languages, 
There was a time, when Homer, and Virgil, 
and Horace, were viewed in the ſame light 
as we now view Dryden, Pope, and Ad- 


has ſunk as into a total lethargy. I 


diſon. It is not to commentator: and & 
verſities, that the claſſics are nde i 


their fame. They became claflc, 3 
ſchool- books, in conſequence of the R 
admiration which was paid them by text 
judges in their own country and rat 
As early as the days of Juvenal, wp 
wrote under the reign of Domitian, ae fa 
Virgil and Horace become the (tndyl 
books in the education of youth, 


uod ſtabant pueri, cum totus decolor eg 
Flaccus, & hæreret nigro fuligo M:roni, 
8 2.7 


From this general principle, then, d 
the reputation of great ancient Clafics by 
ing fo early, ſo laſting, ſo extenfive, an 
all” the molt poliſhed nations, we may july 
and boldly infer, that their reputation cu- 
not be wholly unjuſt, but muſt have a ſod 
foundation in the merit of their writings, 

lb, 


$ 116. In what Respect the Modern wn 
the Ancients. 


Let us guard, however, againſt 2 bl 
and implicit veneration for the Ancients) 
every thing. I have opened the genen 
principle, which muſt go far in inftitun 
a fair compariſon between them and! 
Moderns. Whatever ſuperiority the At 
cients may have had in point of gene 
yet in all arts, where the natural progre 
of knowledge has had room to product 
any conſiderable effects, the Moderns cu. 
not but have ſome advantage. The won 
may, in certain reſpects, be conſidered 
a perſon, who mult needs gain ſome wat 
by advancing in years. Its improven 
have not, I confeſs, been always in props! 
tion to the centuries that have paſſed on 
it; for, during the courſe of ſome ages 


when rouſed from that lethargy, ut has ff 
nerally been able to avail itſelf, more d 
leſs, of former diſcoveries. At intern 
there aroſe ſome happy 57 who cou 
both impreye on what e bel 1 
and invent ſomething new. With the 

vantage of a proper ſtock of materia! 
inferior genius can make greater prog” 


* « Then thou art bound to ſmeil, on © 
« hand, 

« As many ſtinking lamps 28 

« ſtand, 13 

« When Horace could not read in 3 * 

% ſully'd book, 

% And Virgil's ſacred page Was all bein 

« with ſmoke.” , 72 "9 


C 


i much ſuperior one, to whom theſe 


wrials are wanting. 
— in — Philoſophy, Aſtrono- 


$ a 

1 Cbemiſlry, and other ſciences that 
een und on an extenſive knowledge and ob- 

xa, ation of facts, modern philoſophers 

1 an unqueſtionable +" mae over the 

ve dal nt. | am inclined alſo to think, that 

and matters of pure reaſoning, there is more 


cion among the moderns, than in ſome 
ances there was among the ancients ; 
g perhaps to a more extenſive literary 
ercourſe, which has improved and ſharp- 


7. 

ö +1 the faculties of men. In ſome ſtudies 
en, of g that relate to taſte and fine writing, 
ics hn is our object, the progreſs of ſociety 


ul, in equity, be admitted to have given 


anon 

y — ſome advantages. F or inſtance, in hiſ- 
n cu. „; there is certainly more political 
A (old vsledge in ſeveral European nations at 
ng elent, than there was in ancient Groece 
lui 1 Rome, We are better acquainted 


the nature of government, becauſe we 
ie (cen it under a greater variety of 
rms and revolutions. The world is more 
| cpen than it was in former times; 
pmuncrce is greatly enlarged ; more coun- 
e are civihzed; poſts are every where 
abliſhel; intercourſe is become more 
jy ; and the knowledge of facts, by con- 
quence, more attainable, All theſe are 
ten advantages to hiſtorians ; of which, 
lome meaſure, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, 
have availed themſelves, In the more 
lex kinds of poetry, likewiſe, we may 
p'c gained ſomewhat, perhaps, in point 
| regularity and accuracy. fo dramatic 
tormances, having the advantage of the 
kci-ut models, we may be allowed to have 
ace fome improvements in the variety of 
characters, the conduct of the plot, at- 
ons to probability, and to decorums. 

Blair. 


u. We muſt leok to the Ancients for ele- 
at Compoſition, and to the Moderns for 
«curate Phileſophy. 

From whatever cauſe it ha , foitis, 
t among ſome of the ——_ writers, 
muſt look for 
bolt of the kinds of elegant compoſition. 
cr accurate thinking and enlarged ideas, 
everal parts of philoſophy, to the mo- 
p ve ought chiefly to have recourſe. 
correct and finiſhed writing in ſome 
orks of taſte, they ma 


is afford uſeful pat- 
of "3; but for all that belongs to original 
es ſpirited, maſterly, and high exe- 
* "1, our beſt and moſt happy ideas are, 
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the higheſt models in 
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generally ſpeaking, draun from the an- 
cients. In epic poetry, for inſtance, Hamer 
and Virgil, to this day, ſtand not within 
many degrees of any rival. Orators, ſuck 
as Cicero and Demoſthenes, we have none. 
In hiſtory, notwithſtanding ſome defecta, 
which I am afterwards to mention in the 
ancient hiſtorical plans, it may be ſafely 
aſſerted, that we have no ſuch hiſtorical 
narration, ſo elegant, ſo pictureſque, ſo ani. 
mated, and intereſting as that of Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, 
and Salluſt. Although the condo of the 
drama may be admitted to have received 
ſome improvements, yet for poetry and 
ſentiment we have nothing to _ So- 
phocles and Euripides; nor any dialogue 
in comedy, that comes up to the correct, 
g_ and elegant ſimplicity of Terence. 

e have no ſuch love-elegies as thoſe of 
Tibullus; no ſuch paſtorals as ſome of 
Theocritus's : and for Lyric poetry, Ho- 
race ſtands quite unrivalled. The name of 
Horace cannot be mentioned without a 

ticular encomium. That © curioſa-fe- 
icitas, which Petronius has remarked in 
his expreſſion; the ſweetneſs; elegance, 
and ſpirit of many of his odes, the tho-- 
rough knowledge of the world, the excel- 
lent ſentiments, and natural eaſy manner 
which diſtinguiſh his Satires and — 
all contribute to render him one of thoſe 
very few authors whom one never tires of 
reading ; and from whom alone, were ev 
other monument deſtroyed, we ſhould be 
led to form a very high idea of the taſte and 
genius of the Aug age. . 


$ 118. The aſſiduous Study of the Greek and 
Roman Claſſics recommended. 


To all ſach then, as wiſh to form their 
taſte, and nouriſh their genius, let me 
warmly recommend the aſſiduous ſtudy 
of the ancient claſſics, both Greek and 
Roman. 


Nocturnã verſate mann, verſate diurna®. 


Without a conſiderable acquaintance with 
them, no man can be reckoged a polite 
ſcholar ; and he will want many aſſiſtances 
for writing and ſpeaking well, which the 
knowledge of ſuch authors would afford 
him. Any one has great reaſon to ſuſpect 
his own taſte, who receives little or no 


leaſure from the peruſal of writings, which 
o many ages nations have conſented 


Read them by day, and ſtudy them by night.” 
FRANCIS» 
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in holding up as objects of admiration, 
And I am e it will be found, that 
in ion as the ancients are generall 

aue and admired, or are — — 
diſregarded in any country, good taſte and 
1 compoſition will flouriſh, or decline. 
They are commonly none but the ignorant 


or ſuperficial, who undervalue them. 
* | Blair. 


5 11g. The ancient Hiftcrians excel in pic- 
4 tureſque Narraticn. 

Tn all the virtues of narration, particu- 
larly in that of pictureſque deſcripuve nar- 
ration, ſeveral of the ancient hiſtorians 
eminently excel. Hence, the pleaſure that 
3s found in reading Herodotus, Thucydi- 

des, Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus, 
They are all conſpicuous for the art of 
narration. Herodotus is, at all times, an 
reeable writer, and relates every thing 
with that nal vert and ſimplicity of man- 
ner, which never fails to intereſt the read- 
er. Though the manner of Thucydides 
be more dry and harſh, yet, on great occa- 
« fions, as when he is giving an account of the 
lague of Athens, the ſiege of Platæa, the 
tion in Corcyra, the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily, he diſplays a very ſtrong 
and maſterly power of deſcription, Xe- 
nophon's Cyropædia, and his Anabaſis, or 


retreat of the ten thouſand, are extremely 


beautiful, 'The circumſtances are finely 
feleQed, and the narration is eaſy and en- 
gaging z but his Hellenics, or continuation 
of the hiſtory of Thucydides, is a much in- 
ferior work. Salluſt's art of hiſtorical 
painting in his Catilinarian, but, more eſ- 

cially, in his Jugurthine war, is well 

nown ; though his ſtyle is liable to cen- 
ſure, as too ſtudied and affected. M 

1 id, 


$ 120. Livy remarkable for Hiſtorical 
| Painting. 

Livy is more unexceptionable in his 
manner; and is excelled by no hiſtorian 
whatever in the art of narration: ſeveral 
remarkable examples might be given from 


him. His account, for inſtance, of the fa- 
moys defeat of the Roman army by the 
Samnites, at the Furcz Caudinæ, in the 
beginning of the ninth book, affords one 
of the moſt beautiful exemplitications of 
hiſtorical painting, that is any where to be 
met with. We have firſt, an exact de- 
ſcription of the narrow paſs between two 
mountains, into which the enemy had de- 
coyed the Romans, When they find tiem- 
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ſelves caught, and no hope of ks 
we are made to ſee, fir ets d 
ment, next, their indignation, and they, 
their dejection, painted in the mo I 

manner, by ſuch circumſtances and ation 
as were natural to perſons in their nn 
tion. The reſtleſs and unquiet manger z 
which they paſs the night; the cola. 
tions of the Samnites ; the various ng. 
ſures propoſed to be taken ; the we dages 
between the two armies, all heighten th 
ſcene. At length, in the morning, the 
conſuls return to the camp, aud jm 
them that they could receive ug owe; 
terms but that of ſurrendering their ans, 
and paſing under the yoke, which ua 
confidered as the laſt mark of 3gnoning 
for a conquercd army. 144. 


$ 121. Tacitus remarkable fi; life. 
rica: P ainting. 

Tacitus is another author eminent fa 
hiſtorical painting, though in a manner al. 
together different from that of Lin 
Livy's deſcriptions are more full, nt 
plain, and natural; thoſe of Tacitus ca 
ſiſt in a few bold ſtrokes. He ſelech one 
or two remarkable circumſtances, and fry 
them before us in a ſtrong, and, gener 
ly, in a new and uncomman light. dach 
is the following picture of the fituation of 
Rome, and of the Emperor Galba, whe 
Otho was advancing, againk him: © Age. 
* batur huc illuc Galba, vario turbe facts. 
* anus impulſu, completis undique bai ia 
wet templis, lugubri proſpectu. Neoe 
e populi aut piebis ulla vox; ſed aua 
„ vultus, et converſz ad oma au 
« Non tumultus, non quies; ſed quat 
« magni metis, et magnæ iræ, filena 
« elt*.” No image, in any poet, is mac 


* 


ſtrong and expreſliye than this laſt fiche 


of the deſcription: Non tumultus, ue 
« quies, ſed quale, & c. This 15 a cats 
ception of the ſublime kind, and diſcorer 
high genius. Indeed, throughout all u 
work, Tacitus ſhews the hand of a make: 
As he is profound in reile&tion, fo b. 
ſtriking in deſcription, and pathetic in lets 
timent, The philoſopher, the port, 4d 


* « Gatha was driven to and fro by the tie d 
« the multitude, ſhoving him from place to fl 
« The temples and public buildings wer? bite 
«© with crowds, of a aiſmal appearance. N 
« mours were heard, either from the cite 
« from the rabbvle. Their countenance WT 
&« filled with conſtern:tion z their cars were 7 
« ploved in liſtening with anxiety. It a 
« a tumult ; it was not qpietneſs; * wn the 
„ Kience of terror, and of wrath.” * 
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Utorian, all meet in him. — 
nod of which he writes may 
ved unfortunate for a hiſtorian, he 
made it afford us many intereſting ex- 
dons of human nature. The rela- 
« which he gives of the deaths of ſeve- 
| eminent perfonages, are as affecting as 
teepett tragedies. He paints with a 
wing pencil; and poſſeſles, beyond all 
ers, the talent of painting, not to the 
ination merely, but to the heart. 
+ many of the molt diſtinguiſhed beau- 
« he is, at the ſame time, not a perfect 
Aal for hiſtory 3 and ſuch as have form- 
themſclves upon him, have ſeldom been 
ceſful, He is to be admired, rather 
an imitated. In his reflections he is too 
el; in his ſtyle too conciſe, ſometimes 
int and affected, often abrupt and ob- 
7e. Hiſtory ſeems to require a more 


wal, lowing, and popular manner. 
Blair, 


{ 122, Ou the Beauty of Epiftolary 
Writing. 

„ firſt and fundamental requiſite is, to 
rural and fimple; for a ſliff and la- 
ed manner is as bad in a letter, as it 
n converſation. This does not baniſh 


þ or in letters, affects to ſhine and to 
de always, will not pleaſe long. The 
e of letters ſhould not be too highly 
Ned. It ought to be neat and correct, 
o more. All nicety about words, be- 
"3 ſtady; and hence muſical periods, 
zppearances of number and harmony 
272ngement, ſhould be carefully avoided 
ners. The beſt letters are commonly 
123 the authors have written with molt 
ty, What the heart or the imagina- 
e cittates, always flows readily ; but 
de there 15 no ſubject to warm or in- 
ef bee, conſtraint appears; and hence, 
* ſetters of mere compliment, con- 
don, or affected condolance, which 
Fe cock the authors moſt labour in com- 
7, and which, for that reaſon, they 
us conſider as their maſter-pieces, 
* tal of being the moſt diſagreeable 
Intpid to the readers. 
Lid. 


123. Evje in avriting Letters muſt not 
«generate to careleſs. 


"09, at the ſame time, to be remem- 


7 HTS TOR n 
bered, that the caſe and finiplicity which 
L have recommended in epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence, are not to be underſtood as im. 
porting entire careleſſneſs. In writing to 
the moſt intimate friend, a certain degree 
of attention, both to the ſubje& the 
ſtyle, is requiſite and becoming. It is no 
more than what we owe both to ourſelves, 
and to the friend with whom we correſpond. 
A ſlovenly and negligent manner of wric- 
ing, is a diſobliging mark of want of. re- 
ſpect. The liberty, beſides, of writing let- 
ters with too cazeleſs a hand, is _ be- 
tray perſons into imprudence in what they 
write, The firſt requiſite, both in conver- 
ſation and correſpondence, is to attend to 
all the proper decorums which our own 
character, and that of others, demand. 
An imprudent expreſſion in converſation 
may be forgotten and paſs away; but 
when we take the pen into our we 


mult remember, that “ Litera ſcripta 
manet.“ Thid. 


$ 124. On Prix r' Letters. 


Pliny's letters are one of the moſt cele- 
brated collections which the ancients have 
given us, in the epiſtolary wal: They 
are elegant and polite ; and exhibit a very 
pleaſing and amiable view of the author. 
But, according to the vulgar phraſe, they 
ſmell roo much of the lamp. They are 
too elegant and fine; and it is not eaſy to 
avoid thinking, that the author is caſting 
an eye towards the Public, when he is ap- 
pearing to write anly for his friends. No- 
thing indeed is more difficult, than for an 
author, who publiſhes his own letters, to 
diveſt himſelf altogether of attention to the 
opinion of the world in what he ſays; by 
which means, he becomes much leſs agree- 
able than a man of parts would be, if, with- 
out any conſtraint of this fort, he were writ- 
ing to his intimate friend. Tbid. 


$ 125. On Cictx0o”: Letters. 


Cicero's Epiſtles, though not ſo ſhowy: 
as thoſe" of Pliny, are, on ſeveral accounts, 
a far more valuable collection; indeed, the 
moſt valuable collection of letters extant 
in any language. They are letters of real 
buſineſs, written to the greateſt men of the 
age, compoſed with purity and elegance, 
but without the leaſt affectation; and, what 
adds greatly to their merit, written without 
any intention of being publiſhed to- the 
world. For it appears that Cicero never 
kept copies of his own letters; and we are 
wholly indebted to the care of his freed- 
man 'Tyro, for the large colleclion that wo 

made, 


* SOC 

made, after his death, of thoſe which are 
now extant, amounting to near a thouſand®. 
They contain the moiſt authentic materials 
of the hiſtory of that age; and are the laſt 
monuments which remain of Rome in its 
free ſtate; the greateſt part of them being 
written during that important criſis, when 
the republic was on the point of ruin; the 
moſt intereſting ſituation, perhaps, which is 
to be found in the affairs of mankind. To 
his intimate friends, eſpecially to Atticus, 
Cicero lays open himſelf and his heart, 
with entire freedom. In the courſe of his 
correſpondence with others, we are intro- 
duced into acquaintance with ſeveral of the 
principal perſonages of Rome; and it is 
remarkable that moſt of Cicero's corre- 
ſpondents, as well as himſelf, are elegant 
and polite writers; which ſerves to height- 
en our idea of the taſte and manners of 
that age. Blair. 


$ 126. On Porz and SwirT's Letters. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed collection of let- 
ters in the Engliſh language, is that of Mr. 
Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends; partly 

bliſhed in Mr. Pope's works, and partly 
in thoſe of Dean Swift. This colleQion 
is, on the whole, an entertaining and agree- 
able one; and contains much wit and in- 
22 It is not, however, altogether 

of the fault which I imputed to Pliny's 
Epiſtles, of too much ſtudy and refinement. 
In the variety of letters from different per · 
ſons, contained in that collection, we find 
many that are written with eaſe, and a 
beautiful ſimplicity. Thoſe of Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, in particular, always deſerve that 
praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo are unaffected; 
vnd as a proof of their being ſo, they ex- 
Mbit his character fully, with all its defects; 
though it were to be wiſhed, for the honour 
of his memory, that his epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence had not been drained to the 
egs, by ſo many ſucceſſive publications, 
as have been given to the world. Several 
of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Biſhop At- 
terbury's Letters, are maſterly, The cen- 
ſure of writing letters in too artificial a man- 
ner, falls heavieſt on Mr. Pope himſelf. 
There is viſtbly more ſtudy, and leſs of na- 
ture and the heart in his letters, than in 
thoſe of ſome of his correſpondents. He 
had formed himſelf on the manner of Voi- 


® See his Letter to Atticus, which was written 
a year or two before his death, in which he tells 
him, in anſwer to ſome enquiries concerning his 
epiſtles, that he had no collection of them, and 
that Tyro had only about ſeventy of them. 
Ad AT To 16. To 
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ture, and is too fond of writing like a U 
His letters to ladies art full "We 
Even in writing to his friends, how fun 
an introduction is the following, of 2 lens 
to Mr. Addiſon : * am more joyed x 
« your return, than I ſhould be at m. 
„the Sun, as much as 1 wiſh for him; 
« this melancholy wet ſeaſon; but it is 
« fate too, like yours, to be dif | 
« owls and obſcene animals, who c 
« bear his luſtre.” How ſtiff a com 
ment is it, which he pays to Biſhop 4 
terbury : Though the noiſe and dj 
« buſtle for the Public be now over, I 
« ſay, you are ſtill tendering its lim 
« as the Sun in winter, when ſeem 
« retire from the world, is prepan 
« warmth and benedictions for a bens 
« ſeaſon.” This ſentence might be td 
rated in an harangue; but 1s very uai 
able to the ſtyle of one friend cotteſ 
ing with another, Ih, 


$ 127, On the Letters of Baltic, Vo 
TURE, SEVIGNE), and Lady Mu 
WorTLtey MONTAGUE. 


The gaiety and vivacity of the Fread 
enius appear to much advantage in the 
etters, and have given birth to 

agreeable publications. In the lat ag 
Balzac and Voiture were the tuo mol a 
lebrated epiſtolary writers. Balzac's n 
putation indeed ſoon declined, on ac 
of his ſwelling periods and pompous hi 
But Voiture continued long a favouniea 
thor, His compoſition is extremely ſpar 
ling; he ſhows a great deal of wit, anda 
trifle in the moſt entertaining manner. N 
only fault is, that he is too open and pt 
feſſed a wit, to be thoroughly 175 
a letter-writer. The letters of M: 
de Sevignè are now eſteemed the mok 
compliſhed model of a familiar corrept 
dence. They turn indeed very much 
trifles, the incidents of the day, and 
news of the town; and they are oe 
with extravagant compliments, and ect 
fions of fondneſs, to her favourite 
ter; but. withal, they ſhew ſuch perpe 
ſprightlineſs, they contain ſuch ea 
varied narration, and ſo many ſtroke 
the moſt lively and beautiful panting. 
fectly free from any affectation, that t 
are juſtly entitled to high prac 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mo 3 
are not unworthy of being named © 
thoſe of Mad. de Sevigne. Ti] 
much of the French eaſe and vv! 
retain more the character of 1 | 


AN 
letters 


CLASSTCA! 


than perhaps any 
iſh lan- 
Blair. 


ly ſty le, | 
| —— in the Engl 


6 128, Lyric Poetry. On PIR DAR. 
dar, the-great father of lyric poetry, 
—— — of leading his imita- 
into ſome defects. His genius was 
ime; his expreſſions are beautiful and 
wy ; his deſcriptions 1 But 
ling it a very barren ſubject to ſing the 
es of thoſe who had gained the prize 
the public games, he is perpetually di- 
ive, and fills up his poems with fables 
the gods and heroes, that have little 
eftion either with his ſubject, or with 
another. The ancients admired him 
ly; but as many of the hiſtories of 
icular families and cities, to which he 
des, are now unknown to us, he is ſo 
ure, partly from his ſubjeRs, and partly 
pn his rapid, abrupt manner of treating 
n, that, notwithſtanding the beauty of 
expreſſion, our pleaſure in reading him 
much diminiſhed. One would ima- 
b that many of his modern imitators 
pught the beſt way to catch his ſpirit, 
wo imitate his diſorder and obſcurity. 
ſcyeral of the choruſes of Euripides and 
phocles, we have the ſame kind of lyric 
ty 25 in Pindar, carried on with more 
ameſs and connection, and at the ſame 
e with much ſublimity. Ibid. 


129. Ox HorACE, as @ Lyric Poet. 


Of all the writers of odes, ancient or 
Kern, there is none that, in point of 
reftneſs, harmony, and happy expreſ- 
In, can vie with Horace. He has de- 
aded from the Pindaric rapture to a 
re moderate degree of elevation ; and 
connected thought, and good ſenſe, 
d the higheſt beauties of poe He 
$ not often aſpire beyond that middle 
don, which I mentioned as belonging 
de ode; and thoſe odes, in which he 
empts the ſublime, are perhaps not al- 
bis beſt®, The peculiar character, 
«ch he excels, is grace and elegance; 


There is no ode whatever of Horace's, with- 
Feat deauties. But though I may be ſingular 
"7 opion, I cannot help thinkipg that in 
| of tle odes which have been mich ad- 
" for ſublimity (ſuch as Ode iv. Lib. iv. 
lem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, &c. mY 
* appears ſomewhat of a ſtrained and forced 
i to de lofty. The genius of this amiable 
; Hews itſelf, according to my judgment, to 
x 6iAttage, in themes of a more temperate 


Py 


, % 


and in this of compoſition, no poet has 
ever attained to a greater perfection than 
Horace. No poet ſupports a moral ſenti- 
— . a— 


| ”þ 6 


more happily, or poſſeſſes the art o 


more agreeably, when he chuſes to trifle, 
His language is ſo fortunate, that with a 
ſingle word or epithet, he often conveys a 
whole deſcription to the fancy, Hence he 
ever has been, and ever will continue to 
be, a favourite author with all perſons of 
taſte. Ibid. 


Oz Cas tuts, 4 other moders 
Lyric Poets. | 


Among the Latin poets of later ages, 
there have been many imitators of Horace. 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed is Caſimir, 
a Poliſh poet of the laſt century, who 
wrote four books of odes. In graceful 
caſe of expreſſion, he is far inferior to the 
Roman, He oftener affects the ſublime ; 
and in the attempt, like other lyric writers, 
frequently becomes harſh and unnatural. 
But, on ſeveral occaſions, he diſcovers a 
conſiderable degree of original genius, and 

oetical fire. Buchanan, in ſome of his 
— compoſitions, is very elegant and claſ- 
ical. 
Among the French, the odes of Jean 
Baptiſte Rouſſeau have been much and 
juſtly celebrated. They poſſeſs great 
beauty, both of ſentiment and expreſſion. 
They are animated, without being rhapſo- 
dical ; and are not inferior to any poetical 
productions in the French language. 

In our own language, we have ſeveral 
lyric compoſitions of conſiderable merit. 
Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia, is 
known. Mr. Gray is diſtinguiſhed 
ſome of his odes, both for tenderneſs and 
ſublimity ; and in Dodfley's Miſcellanies, 
ſeveral very beautiful iyric poems are to 
be found. As to profeſſed Pindaric odes, 
they are, with a few exceptions, ſo inco- 
herent, as ſeldom to be intelligible. Cow- 
ley, at all times harſh, is doubly { in lus 
Pindaric compoſitions. In his Anacreon- 
tic odes, he is much happier. They are 
ſmooth and elegant ; ws indeed, the moſt 
agreeable and the moſt perfect, in their 
kind, of all Mr. Cowley's poems. id. 


$ 131. On the different Kinds of Poetical 
Compeſition in the Sacred Hool; and of 
the diſtinguiſhing Characters of the chief 

Writer:. 1/8. Of the Di dactic. 
The ſeveral kinds of poetical compoſition 
which we find 1a ſcripture, are chiefly the 
- didattic 


$ 130, 


4 oe F 
didactic, elegiac, paſtoral, and lyric. Of 
the didaQtic ſpecies of , the Book of 
Proverbs is the principal inſtance. The 
nine firſt chapters of that book are highly 
poetical, adorned with many diſtinguiſhed 
graces, and figures of expreſſion. Art the 
zoth chapter, the ſtyle is ſenſibly altered, 
and deſcends into a lower ſtrain, which is 
continued to the end ; retaining however 
that ſententious, pointed manner, and that 
artful conſtruftion of period, which diſtin - 
guiſhes all the Hebrew poetry. The Book 
of Eccleſiaſtes comes likewiſe under this 
head; and ſome of the Pſalms, as the 
119th in particular, Blair. 


$ 132. Of the Elegiac and Paſtoral Poetry 
of Scripture. 


Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful 
ſpecimens occur in Scripture ; ſuch as the 
lamentation of David over his friend Jo- 
nathan ; ſeveral paſſages in the prophetical 
books; and ſeveral of David's Pſalms, 
compoſed on occaſions of diſtreſs and 
mourning. The 42d Pſalm, in particular, 
is, in the higheſt degree, tender and plain- 
tive. But the moſt regular and perfect 
elegiac compoſition in the Scripture, per- 
copy in the whole world, is the book, en- 
titled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As 
the prophet mourns in that book over the 
deſtruction of the Temple, and the Holy 
City, and the overthrow of the whole ſtate, 
he aſſembles all the affecting images which 
a ſubject ſo melancholy could ſuggeſt. The 
compoſition is uncommonly artificial. By 
turns the prophet, and the city Jeruſalem, 
are introduced, as pouring forth their ſor- 
rows; and in the end, a chorus of the peo- 
ple ſend up the moſt earneſt and plain- 
tive ſupplications to God. The lines of 
the original too, as may, in part, appear 
from our tranflation, are longer than is 
uſual in the other kinds of Hebrew / poetry; 
and the melody is rendercd thereby more 
flowing, and better adapted to the queri- 
monious ſtrain of elegy. | 

The Song of Solomon affords us a high 
exemplification of paſtoral poetry. Con- 
ſidered with reſpe& to its ſpiritual meaning, 
it is undoubtedly a myſtical allegory ; in 
its form, it 1s a dramatic paſtoral, or a per- 
petual dialogue between pcrſonages in the 
character of ſhepherds : and, ſuitably to 
that form, it is full of rural and paſtoral 
images, from beginning to end. id. 


$ 133. On the Lyric Poetry of Scripture. 


Of lyric poetry, or that which 1s inten- 


SECOND. 


Old Teſtament is full. Befides 3 6 
number-of hymns and ich ul 
find ſcattered in the hiſtorical and prophe 

tical books, ſuch as the ſong of Moles, ds 
ſong of Deborah, and many others of hs 
nature, the whole book of Pſalms is wh 
conſidered as a collection of facred a 

In theſe, we find the ode exhibited u 
3 of its form, and fuppored 
with the higheſt ſpirit of lyri | 
ſometimes ſprightly, chierfel, » 
phant ; ſometimes ſolemn and mayni 

cent; ſometimes render and foft. n 

theſe inſtances, it clearly appears, 
there are contained in the holy ſeriyum 
full exemplifications of ſeveral of the cn 
kinds of poetical writing. lbid. 


$ 1 34. 4 Diverfiy of Sol: aud Many 
the different Compoſers of the Sacred | 
On Jos, Daviy, and Isatan, 


Among the different compoſers oft 
ſacred books, there is an evident diverk 
of ſtyle and manner; and to trace the 
different characters in this view, vill a 
tribute not a little towards our read 
their writings with greater advantage. 
moſt eminent of the ſacred poets are, 
author of the Book 'of Job, David, a 
Iſaiah. As the compoſitions of David 
of the lyric kind, there is a greater van 
of ſtyle and manner in his works, than 
thoſe of the other two. The manner} 
which, conſidered merely as a poet, Dan 
chiefly excels, is the pleaſing, the k 
and the tender. In his Pſalms, there g 
many lofty and ſublime paſſages ; but 
ſtrength of deſcription, he yields to J8 
in be he yields to Iſaiah. It 
ſort of temperate grandeur, for wa 
David is chiefly diſtinguiſhed ; and wi 
he always ſoon returns, when, upon 
occaſions, he riſes above it. Thep 
in which he touches us moſt, are tac 
which he deſcribes the happinels of 
righteous, or the goodneſs of God; © 
preſſes the tender breathings of a den 
mind, or ſends up moving and affect 
ſopplications to heaven. Iſaiah 15, Wi 
exception, the molt ſublime of all ps 
This is abundantly viſible in our d 
tion ; and, what is a material circumſand 
none of the books of ſcripture apX% 
have been more happily tranflated t 
the writings of this prophet. Maxly 
his reigning character; 2 noel 
commanding, and more uniform!y ff 
ed, than is to be found among ter 


, 014 Teſtament poets. He poſſeſſes, 
deed, a dignity and grandeur, both in 
3 conceptions and expreſſians, which are 
|:o»ether unparalleled, and peculiar to 
"(ef There is more clearnets and order 
\ and a more Viſible diſtribution of parts, 
| his book, than in any other of the pro- 
phetical wriungs. Blair. 


$ 135. On JEREMIAH. 


When we compare him with the reſt of 
de poetical prophets, we immediately ſee 
Jeremiah a very different genius. Iſaiah 
mploys himfelf generally on magnificent 
Mitte. Jeremiah ſeldom diſcovers any 
poſition to be ſublime, and inclines al- 
275 to che tender and elegiac. Ezechiel, 
| poctical grace and elegance, is much 
ferior to them both; but he is diſtin- 
tiled by a character of uncommon force 
dd ardour, 'T'o uſe the elegant expreſ- 
jos of Bilhop Lowth, with regard to this 
zophet : © Eſt atrox, vehemens, tragi- 
cus; in ſenfibus, fervidus, acerbus, in- 
G2nabundus; in imaginibus, fecundus, 
waculentus, et nonnunquam pene defor- 
mis; in dictione, grandiloquus, gravis, 
aulterus, et interdim incultus; frequens 
n repetitionibus, non decoris aut gratiæ 
eaula, ted ex indignatione et violentia. 
Qucquid ſuſceperit tractandum, id ſe- 
auth perſequitur; in eo unice hæret de- 
bxus; a propoſito rarò deflectens. In 
erteris, a pleriſque vatibus fortaſſè ſu- 
peratus; ſed in eo genere, ad quod vi- 
Wtur a natura unicè comparatus, nimi- 
um, vi, pondere, 1 randitate, 
demo unquam eura ſuperavit.“ 
de learned writer compares Iſaiah to 
wet, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Eze- 
| to Aſchylus. Moſt of the book of 
a 1s ſtrictſy poetical ; of Jeremiah and 
ie, not above one half can be held 
long to poetry. Among the minor 
plets, Hoſea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, 
elpecially Nahum, are diſtinguiſhed 
pocucal ſpirit, In the prophecies of 
fuel and Jouah, there is no poetry. 
[bid, 


136. On the Book of Jos. 


ca now remains to ſpeak of the 
| of Job. It is known to be extremely 
m; generally reputed the moſt an- 
of al the poetical books; the au- 
enun, It is remarkable, that this 
© has 0 connection with the affairs or 
* of the Jews, or Hebrews, The 
bd in che land of Uz, or Idumza, 
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which is a part of Arabia; and the ĩimage- 
ry employed is generally of a different kind, 
from what I before thowed to be pecubar 
to the Hebrew poets. We meet with no 
alluſions to the great events of ſacred hii- 
tory, to the religious rites of the Jews, 
to Lebanon or to Carmel, or any of the 
peculiarities of the climate of Judza. We 
nnd few compariſons fouuded on rivers or 
torrents; theſe were not familiar objects in 
Arabia. But the longeſt compariſon that 
occurs in the book, is to an object frequent 
and well known in that region, a brook 
that fails in the ſeaſon of heat, and diſap- 
points the expectation of the traveller. 
The poetry, however, of the book of 
Job, is not only equal to that of any other 
of the ſacred writings, but is ſuperior to 
them all, except thole of Iſaiah —ç As 
Iſaiah is the moſt ſublime, David the moſt 
pleaſing and tender, ſo Job is the moſt de - 
{criptive, of all the inſpired poets. A pe- 
culiar glow of fancy, and ſtrength of de- 
ſcription, characteriſe the author. No wris 
ter whatever abounds ſo much in meta- 
hors. He may be ſaid, not to deſcribe, 
ut to render viſible, whatever he. treats 
of. A variety of inſtances might be given. 
Let us remark only thoſe ſtrong and kvel 
colours, with which, in the e paſ- 
ſages, taken from the 18th and ac th chap» 
ters of his book, he paints the condition 
of the wicked ; obſerve how rapidly his 
figures riſe before us; and what a deep 
impreſſion, at the ſame time, they leave on 
the imagination. Knoweſt thou not this 
« of old, fince man was placed upon the 
« earth, that the triumphing of the wicked 
« js ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite, 
« but for a moment? Though his excel- 
« Jency mount up to the heavens, and his 
« head reach the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh 
« for ever. He ſhall fly away as a dream, 
« and ſhall not be found; yea, he ſhall be 
« chaſed away, as a viſien of the night. 
« The eye alfo which ſaw lam, ſhall fee 
« him no more; they which have ſeen 
„ him, ſhall ſay, where is he? He ſhall 
« ſuck the potion of atps, the viper's 
« tongue ſhall flay him. In the fullneſs of 
« his ſufficiency, he ſhall be in ſtraits; 
« every hand ſhall come upon him. He 
« ſhall flee from the iron weapon, and the 
« bow of ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through. 
« All darkneſs ſhall. be hid in his ſectet 
« places. A fire not blown ſhall conſume 
« nim. The heaven ſhall reveal his ini- 
« quity, and che earth ſha!l riſe up againſt 
« him, The increaſe cf his houſe hall 
AS 3 I Jepwry 
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ar His ſhall flow away in 
— of = The light of fon 
« wicked ſhall be put out; the light ſhall 
« be dark in his tabernacle. The ſteps 
of his ſtrength ſhall be ftraitened, and 
« his own counſel ſhall caſt him down. 
For he is caſt into a net, by his own 

« feet. He walketh upon a ſnare. Ter- 
* rors ſhall make him afraid on every fide ; 
« and the robber ſhall prevail againſt him. 
« Brimſtone ſhall be ſcattered upon his 
« habitation. * His remembrance ſhall pe- 
« riſh from the earth, and he ſhall have 
« no name in the ſtreet. He ſhall be dri- 
« ven from light into darkneſs. They 
c that come after him ſhall be aſtoniſhed 
« at his day. He ſhall drink of the wrath 
« of the Almighty.” Blair. 


$ 137. On the Iliad of Howes. 


The ſubject of the Iliad muſt unqueſ- 
tionably be admitted to be, in the main, 
happily choſen. In the days of Homer, 
no object could be more ſplendid and dig- 
nified than the Trojan war. So great a 
confederacy of the Grecian ſtates, under 
one leader, and the ten years fiege which 
they carried on againſt Troy, muſt have 
ſpread far abroad the renown of many mi- 
litary exploits, and intereſted all Greece 
in * traditions concerning the heroes 
who had moſt eminently ſignalized them- 
ſelves. Upon theſe traditions, Homer 
grounded his poem; and though he lived, 
as is generally believed, only two or three 
centuries after the Trojan war, yet, through 
the want of written records, tradition muſt, 
by his time, have fallen into the degree 
of obſcurity moſt proper for poetry ; and 
have left him at full liberty to mix as much 
fable as he pleaſed, with the remains of 
true hiſtory. He has not choſen, for his 
ſubject, the whole Trojan war; but, with 
great judgment, he has ſelected one part of 
it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the events to which that 
quarrel gave rife ; which, though they take 
up forty-ſeven days only, yet include the 
moſt intereſting, and molt critical period 
of the war. By this management, he has 
given greater unity to what would have 
otherwiſe been an unconnected hiſtory of 
battles. He has gained one hero, or prin- 
cipal character, Achilles, who reigns 
throughout the work ; and he has ſhewn 
the pernicious effect of diſcord among con- 
federated princes. At the ſame time, I 
admit that Homer is leſs fortunate in his 
ſubjeR than Virgil. The plan of the 
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Eneid includes a greater compaſs 

more agreeable diverſity of events; a 

— Itad is almoſt entirely filled w 
ttles. 

The praiſe of high invention has in ex 
age been =m_ to Homer, with the great 
reaſon. The prodigious number of ing. 
dents, of ſpeeches, of characters divine ul 
human, with which he abounds; the ſu. 
priſing variety with which he has diver, 
fied his battles, in the wounds and dea 
and little hiſtory-pieces of almoſt all te 

rſons ſlain, diſcover an invention nen n 
boundleſs. But the praiſe of judgment i 
in my opinion, no leſs due to ap. 
that of invention. His is all 
conducted with great art. He riſes up 
us gradually; his heroes are brought oy 
one after another, to be objects of our x 
tention. The diſtreſs thickens, as the por 
advances ; and every thing is ſo contriy 
as to aggrandize Achilles, and to rends 
him, as the poet intended he ſhould be, tag 
capital figure. 

But t wherein Homer excels 
writers, is the characteriſtical part. He 
he is without a rival. His lively and fpi 
rited exhibition of characters, is, ina grea 
meaſure, owing to his being ſo dramatic 
writer, abounding every where with d 
logue and converſation. There is mu: 
more dialogue in Homer than in V 
or, indeed, than in any other poet. 1. 


$ 138, On the Oduſty of Howen. 


My obſervations, hitherto, have ve 
made upon the Iliad only. It is necefar 
to take ſome notice of the Odyſley a 
Longinus's criticiſm upon it is not vitao 
Mow, "2." that Homer may, in this po 
be compared to the ſetting ſun, wack 

randeur ſtill remains, without the heats 
bis meridian beams. It wants the iges 
and ſublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the fu 
time, poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, 35 10? 
juſtly entitled to hug? praiſe. It is 4 d 
amuſing poem, and has much greater „ 
riety than the Iliad ; it contains man] 28 
reſting ſtories ; and beautiful deſcripts 
We ſee every where the ſame deſcrys 
and dramatic genius, and the ſame kerl 
of invention, that appears in the other v0 
It deſcends indeed from the digt“ 
gods, and heroes, and warlike ache 
ments; but in recompence, we have 2 
pleaſing pictures of ancient manners © 
ſtead of that ferocity which reigns 
Iliad, the Odyſſey preſents us w . 


f amiable images of hoſpitality and hu- 

ity ; entertains us with many a won- 
ful adventure, and many a landſcape of 
ure; and inflruts us by a conſtant vein 
morality and virtue, which runs through 
poem. . . _ ; Blair. 


{ 139. On the Beauties of VIRGIL, 


Virgil poſſeſſes beauties which have 
cathy Sy drawn the admiration of ages, and 
ll 6 ich, to this day, hold the balance in 
et librium between his fame and that of 


mer. The principal and diſtinguiſhing 
ellency of Virgil, nao Ho in m 

mon, he poſſeſſes beyond all poets, is 
derneſs, ates had hey him 
d exquiſite ſenſibility ; he felt every 
ding circumſtance in the ſcenes he de- 
bes; and, by a ſingle ſtroke, he knows 
to reach the heart. This, in an epic 
m, is the merit next to ſublimity ; and 
5 it in an author's power to render his 
poũtion extremely intereſting to all 


els 4 ders. 

Here e chief beauty of this kind, in the 
nd fp a, is the interview of Hector with An- 
a gred mache. But, in the Eneid, there are 


uch. The ſecond book is one of 
greateſt maſter-pieces that ever was 
wed by any hand ; and Virgil ſeems 
dave put forth there the whole ſtrength 
is genius, as the ſubject afforded a va- 
et icenes, both of the awful and ten- 
nd. The images of horror, preſen- 
dy a city — and ſacked in the 
r are finely mixed with pathetic and 
ung incidents. Nothing, in any poet, 
nore beautifully deſcribed than the 
a of old Priam ; and the family- pieces 
Eneas, Anchiſes, and Creuſa, are as 
cr 25 can be conceived. In many paſ- 
al the Eneid, the ſame patheric ſpi- 
es; and they have been always the 


the (at Uite i 
* * 5 in that work. The 
* book, for inſtance, relating the un- 


Py paſſ.on and death of Dido, has been 
85 molt juſtly admired, and abounds 
L beauties of the higheſt kind. The 
Py of KRneas with Andromache and 
Ws, In the third book; the epiſodes 
W2s and Evander, of Niſus and Eury- 
o Lauſus and Mezentius, in the Ita- 
us are all ſtriking inſtances of the 
power of raifing the tender emo- 
» 7 we mult obſerve, that though 
* be an unequal poem, and, in 
PAC25, languid, yet there are beau- 
ered through it all; and not a 


eren in the laſt ſix books, The beſt 
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and moſt finiſhed books, upon the whole, 
are the firſt, the ſecond, the fourth, the 
fixth, the ſeventh, the eighth, and the 


$ 140. On the comparative Merit of Ho- 


MER and VIRGIL, 


Upon the whole, as to the comparative 
merit of thoſe two great princes of epic 
poetry, Homer and Virgil; the former muſt, 
undoubtedly, be admirted to be the greater 
genius; the latter, to be the more correct 
writer. Homer was an original in his art, 
and diſcovers both the beauties and the 
defects, which are to be expected in an orĩ- 

inal author, compared with thoſe who 
— him; more boldneſs, more nature 
and eaſe, more ſublimity and force; but 
greater irregularities and negligencies in 
compoſition. Virgil has, all along, _ 
his eye upon Homer; in many places he 
has not ſo much imitated, as he has lite- 
rally tranſlated him. The deſcription of 
the ſtorm, for inſtance, in the firſt Eneid, 
and Eneas's ſpeech upon that occaſion, 
are tranſlations from the fifth book of the 
Odyſley ; not to mention almoſt all the 
ſimiles of Virgil, which are no other than 
copies of thoſe of Homer. The pre-emi- 
nence in invention, therefore, muſt, beyond 
doubt, be aſcribed to Homer. As to the 
pre-eminence in judgment, though many 
critics are diſpoſed to give it to Virgil, yet, 
in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Ho- 
mer, we diſcern all the Greek vivacity ; in 
Virgil, all the Roman ſtatelineſs. Homer's 
imagination is by much the moſt rich and 
copious; Virgil's the moſt chaſte and cor- 
rect. The ſtrength of the former lies, in 
his r of warming the fancy; that of 
the — in his power of touching the 
heart. Homer's ſtyle is more ſimple and 
animated; Virgil's more elegant and uni- 
form. The firſt has, on many occaſions, 
a ſublimicy to which the latter never at- 
tains ; but the latter, in return, never ſinks 
below a certain degree of epic dignity, 


- which cannot ſo clearly be pronounced of 


the former. Not, however, to detra@ from 
the admiration due to both theſe great 
poets, moſt of Homer's defects may reaſon- 
ably be imputed, not to his genius, but to 
the manners of the age in which he ved; 
and for the feeble paſſages of the Zneid, 
this excuſe ought to be admitted, t iat che 
Eneid was left an unſiniſhed 22 6 

| * 


To the admirers of polite learn. Je 
of Dr. Ulair, at large, are ſtrongiy recom- 


A 23 mended. 
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in the view of the world; but they to 


rachied. The Extrafts in this book are 
defgned only as ſpecimens of that elegant 
and uſeful work, and for the uſe of Scho 
yt. It would be unjuſt, and indeed im- 
practicable, to give any more Extrafts, 
conſiſtently with the neceſſary limits pre- 


| =+ . ſcribedtothis book. 


§ 141: Or the Ancient Writers ; and on 
the Labour with which the Ancients com- 

fofed. | 

The Ancients (of whom we ſpeak) had 
good natural parts, and applied them right; 
they underſtood their own ſtrength, and 
were maſters of the ſubje& they under- 
took; they had a rich genius carefully 
cultivated : in their writings you have na- 
ture without wildneſs, and art without of- 
tentation. For it is vam to talk of nature 
and genius, without care and diligent ap- 
plication to refine and improve them. Ihe 
fineſt paradiſe will run wild, and loſe both 
its pleaſure and uſefulneſs, without a ſkil- 
ful hand conſtantly to tend and prune it, 
Though theſe generous ſpirits were inſpir- 
ed with the love of true praiſe, and had a 
modeſt aſſurance of their own abilities; yet 
they were not ſo ſelf-ſufficient, as to ima- 
gine their firſt thoughts were above their 
own review and correction, or their laſt 
above the judgment of their friends. They 
ſubmitted their compoſitions to the cen- 
ſure of private perſons and public aſſem- 


blies. They reviewed, altered, and po- 


liſhed, till they had good hopes they could 
preſent the world with a finiſhed piece. And 
ſo great and happy was their judgment, 
that they underſtood when they had done 
well, and knew the critical ſeaſon of laying 
aſide the file. 

For, as thoſe excellent maſters, Pliny 
and Qainctilian, obſerve, there may be an 
intemperance in correction; when an in- 
genious man has ſuch an exceſs of medeſty 
and faulty diſtruſt of himſelf, that he wears 
off ſome of the neceſſary and ornamental 


parts of his diſcourſe, inſtead of poliſhing 


the rough, and taking off the ſuperfluous. 

Theſe immortal wits did not prepoſte- 
roufly reſolve firſt to be authors, and then 
immediately fall to writing without ſtudy 
and experience ; but took care to furniſh 


. themſelves with knowledge by cloſe thought, 


ſele& converſation, and reading; and to 
vain all the informaticn and light that was 
neceſſary to qualify them to do juſtice to 
their ſubjet. Then, after they had be- 
gun to write, they did not hurry on their 
pen with ſpeed and impatience to appear 


from his complete and exquiſite write 


ſtudied their ſubject, that they cat 


time and pains to give ever | 
diſcourſe Al poſihla ee 
and to make the whole compoſition m. 
form and beautiful. They wiſely ca, 
dered, that productions which come hefn 
their due time into the world, are {zl 
perfect or long-lived ;* and that an au 
who deſigns to write for poſterity, a ud 
as the preſent generation, cannot ſtudy 
work with too deep care and reſclue is 
duſtry. | 

Varus tells us of his incomparable fie 
4 that he compoſed but very fe 
verſes in a day. That conſum:nzte phil 
ſopher, critic, and poet, regarded the 
lue, not number of his lines; and tet 
thought too much pains could be be 
on a poem, that he might reaſonabiy a 
wp would be the wonder of all ages 
aſt out the whole duration of time. Quin 
tilian aſſures us, that Salluſt wrote 
abundance of deliberation and pri 
caution ; and indeed that folly appr 


Demoſthenes laboured night and day, od 
watched the poor mechanic in Athens (t 
was forced to perpetual drudyery to f 
port himſelf and his es till he half 
| ſuch a maſtery in his noble prag 
on, ſuch a rational and over-ruling val 
mence, ſuch a perfect habit of nervous: 
convincing eloquence, as enabled lu 
defy the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, and to 
umph over envy and time. 
Plato, when he was eighty years 0 
was buſily employed in the review 
amendment of his divine dialogues: i 
ſome people are ſevere upon Cicero, ! 
in imitation of Plato, he was ſo ſcrupu 
whether he ought to write ad Ti 
Piræa, Piræum or in Piræum, that nf 
the ſixtieth year of his age, in the far 
the civil wars, when he knew not hot 
diſpoſe of his family, and ſcarce e 
ſafety, he earneſtly intreated his no! 
learned friend Atticus to reſolve that 
culty, and eaſe him of the perplexit 
it created him. Whatever railier) a 
flection ſome humourſome wits mari 
upon that great man's exa&ne{s anc 
in that reſpect, and at ſuch a Une; 
plain proof of his wonderſul care 2 
gence in his compoſition, and the 4 
gard he had to the purity and FI 
of his language. The ancient? 4 
rately * and fo indc!ath 


" to fniſh and adorn every part with 


7 tl 
| Los ſenſe, and lively expreſſion. 

- ai Blackwall. 
an 6142. On HomER, 

= Ns no romantic commendation of Ho- 
{ria er, to ſay, that no man underſtood per- 
* ns and things better than he; or had a 


eper infight into the humours and paſ- 
az of human nature. He repreſents 
reat things with ſuch ſablimity, and little 
2:5 with ſuch propriety, that he always 
les the one admirable, and the other 


e nal — 

TIT is calant. 

** He is a perfect maſter of all the lofty 
fx races of the figurative ſtyle, and all the 


ity and eaſinels of the plain. Strabo, 
- excelient e-ographer and hiſtorian, 
Tires v3, at Homer has deſcribed the 
ic*; 2:4 countries of which he gives 
t, with that accuracy, that no man 
2 imagine who has not ſeen them; and 
man but muſt admire and be aſtoniſhed 
ho has. His poems may juſtly be com- 
tel with that ſhield of divine work- 
nip ſo inimitably repreſented in the 


et book of the Iliad. You have 
"ul de exact images of all the actions of 
d employments of peace; and are 


xertained with the delightful view of the 
verſe, Homer has all the beauties of 
ery dialect and ſtyle ſcattered through 
5 Writings; he is ſcarce inferior to any 
er poet, in the poet's own way and ex- 
«nancy; but excels all others in force and 
zprehenfion of genius, elevation of fan- 
and immenſe copiouſneſs of invention. 
ur a ſovereignty of genius reigns all 
r ht works, that the ancients eſteemed 


cup K admired him as the great High Prieſt 
20 0 =ture, who was admitted into her inmoſt 
* 0, and acquainted with her moſt ſolemn 


WReries, 

ite great meh of former ages, with one 
cz, celebrate the praiſes of Homer; and 
« Loilus has only a few followers in theſe 
t mes, who detract from him either for 
ut 01 Greek, or from a ſpirit of conceit 
Lecntradiction. 

Lite gentlemen tells us, that the divine 
0 numelf baniſhed him out of his com- 
"ea'h; which, ſay they, muſt be 
ues to be a blemiſh upon the poet's 
than. The reaſon why Plato would 
| «t Home;'s poems be in the hands of 
| latjects of that government, was be- 
ve he did not eſteem ordinary men ca- 
„ keaders of them. They would be 
"© pervert his meaning, and have wrong 
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notions of God and religion, by taking his 
bold and beautiful alles ries in too literal 
a ſenſe. Plato frequently declares, that he 
loves and ab ths as the beſt, the moſt 
pleaſant, and the divineſ of all the poets ; 
and ſtudioufly imitates his figurative and 
myſtical _ of writing. Though he for- 
bad his works to be read in public, yet he 
would never be without them in his own. 
cloſet. Though the philoſopher pretends, 
that for reaſons of ſtate he muſt remoye 
him out of his city; yet he declares he 
would treat him with all poſſible reſpect. 
while he ſtaid; and diſmiſs him laden with 
preſents, and adorned with garlands (as the 
— and ſupplicants of their gods uſed to 

e); by which marks of honour, all peo- 
ple wherever he came might be warned 
and induced to eſteem his perſon ſacred, 
and receive him with due veneration. 

Ibid. 


$ 143. On Turocztrus. 


If we mention Theocritus, he will be 
another bright inſtance of the happy abi- 
lities and various accompliſhments of the 
ancients, He has writ in ſeveral forts of 
poetry, and ſucceeded in all. It ſeems un- 
neceſſary to praiſe the native ſimplicity and 
eaſy freedom of his paſtorals; when Virgil 
himſelf ſometimes invokes the muſe of Sy- 
racuſc ; when he imitates him through all 
his own poems of that kind, and in ſeveral 
paſſages tranſlates him. Quinctilian ſays 
of our Sicilian bard, that he is admirable in 
his kind ; but when he adds, that his muſe 


- 15 not only ſhy of appearing at ihe bar, but 


in the city too, tis evident this remark mult 
be confined to his paſtorals. In ſeveral of 
his other poems, he ſhews ſuch ſtrength of 
reaſon — as would quality him 
to plead among the orators, and make him 
acceptable in the courts of princes. In 
his ſmaller poems of Cupid ſtung, Adonis 
killed by the Boar, &c. you have the vi- 
our and delicacy of Anacreon; in his 
ylas, and Combat of Pollux and Amycus, 
he is much more pathetical, clcar and plea- 
ſant, than Apollunius on the ſame, or any 
other ſubject. In his converſation of Alc- 
mena and Tirefias, of Hercules and the old 
ſervant of Augeas, in Cynicea\aud Thyo- 
nichus, and the women going to the cere- 
monies of Adonis, there is all the eaſineſs 
and engaging familiarity of humour and 
dialogue, which reign in the Odyſleis ; and 
in Hercules deſtroying the hon of Nemæa, 
the ſpirit and majeſty of the Iliad. The 
panegyric upon king Ptolemy is juſtly eſ- 
Aa z teemed 


358 


teemed an original and model of perfection 
in that way of writing, Both in that ex- 
cellent poem, and the noble hymn upon 
Caſtor and Pollux, he has praiſed his gods 
and his hero with that delicacy and dexte- 
rity of addreſs, with thoſe ſublime and 
ceful expreſſions of devotion and re- 
ipect, that in politeneſs, ſmoothneſs of turn, 
and a refined art of praiſing without of- 
fence, or appearance of flattery, he has 
equalled Callimachus; and in loftineſs and 
flight of thought, ſcarce yields to Pindar or 
Homer, Blackwall, 


$ 144 On HeronoTvs. 


Herodotus had gained experience by 
travelling over all his own country, Thrace, 
and Scythia; he travelled likewiſe to Ara- 
bia, Paleſtine, and Egypt; where he care- 
fully viewed the chief curioſities and moſt 
remarkable places, and converſed with the 
Egyptian prieſts, who informed him of their 
ancient hiſtory, and acquainted him with 
their cuſtoms, ſacred and civil, Indeed he 
ſpeaks of their religious rites with ſuch 
plainneſs and clearneſs in ſome caſes, and 
ſuch reſerve and reverence in others, that 
Jam apt to believe he was iniviated into 
their ceremonies, and conſecrated a prieſt 
of ſome of their orders *. | 

Thus, being acquainted with the moſt 
famous countries, and valuable things, and 
knowing the moſt conſiderable perſons of 
the age, he applied himſelf to write the 
hiſtory of the Greeks and Barbarians: and 
performed the noble work with that judg- 
ment, faithfulneſs, and eloquence, that 
gained him the approbation and applauſe 
of the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world at 
that time, the flower of all Greece, met t 
gether at the Olympic games. 
' His hiſtory opens to the reader all the 
antiquities of Greece, and gives light to all 


her authors. 1bid. 
$ 1 4 5 , Or L IVY. 
We do not find that Livy had travelled 


much, or been employed in military af- 
fairs; yet what he might want in experi- 
ence, was happily — by wonderful 

parts and eloquence, by ſevere ſtudy, and 
unwearied endeavours after knowledge and 
information ; ſo that he deſcribes all the 
countries, towns, ſeas, and ports, whither 
the Roman legions and navies came, with 
near the ſame accuracy and perfection (if 


See Herodot. Gale's Edition, lib. ii. ſect. 3. p. 
91. iect. 65. p. 114. ſect. 171. p. 156, . 
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pn which he could any place in [ty 
ys a ſiege, draws up an army, with K 
and conduct ſcarce inferior to Cæſu hin. 
felf, Was there as much charm in the c. 
verſation of this extraordinary man, as they 
is in his writings, the gentleman of (age 
would not repent of his long journey, wig 
came from thence only to lee Livy, pon 
the fame of his incomparable eloquence, 
and other celebrated abilities; and we hu 
reaſon to believe he received ſatioſachi 
becauſe, after he had ſeen Livy, and cou 
verſed with him, he had no curiokity to fe 
Rome, to which he was ſo near; and which 
at that time was, for its magnificence and 
glories, one of the greateſt wonders of the 
whole earth. 

Theſe two princes of Greek and Romm 
hiſtory tell a ſtory, and make up a deſcrip 
tion, with inexpreſſible grace; and ſo de. 
licately mix the great and little circon- 
ſtances, that there is both the utmoſt diy; 
nity and pleaſure in it, bid, 


$ 146. Much of their Beauty ariſe: fra 
Variety. 


The reader is always entertained vid 
an agreeable variety, both of matter a 
ſtyle, in Herodotus and Livy. And indeed 
every author that expects to pleaſe, mal 
gratify the reader with variety: that b d 
univerſal charm, which takes with people 
of all taſtes and complexions. "Tis an 

tite planted in us by the Author of c 
bein ; and is natural to an human ſod, 
whole immenſe deſires noting but an b. 
finite good, and unexhauſted pleaſure, ca 
fully gratify. The moſt palatable dil 
comes EST if it be always ſet beſo 
a man: the moſt muſical and harman 
notes, too often and unſeafonably {rac 

rate the ear like the jarring of the nd 
Farſh and hateful diſcord.” + 
Theſe authors, and the reſt of their jr 
rit and elevation, were ſenſible of thy 
and therefore you find a continual chang 
and judicious variation, in their ſtyle # 

umbers. 
: One paſſage appears to be learned, 1 
carefully laboured ; an unſtudied enn 
and becoming negligence, runs thro 
the next. One ſentence turns bi hy 
ſhort ; and another, imme allow 
runs into longer meaſures, and ſpread! 
ſelf with a ſort of elegant and beats 
luxuriancy. They ſeldom uſe man) * 
together, conſiſting of the ſame nun? 
members; nor are the members of nen 


of equal length, and exact meaſure, 


Ot 
ne with another. 

fon The reflections that are made by theſe 
con. ble writers, upon the conduct and hu- 
there ours of mankind, the intereſts of courts, 
Cale ad the intrigues of parties, are ſo curious 
„ who id inſtruftive, ſo true in their ſubſtance, 
«pon and ſo taking and lively in the manner of 
ence, their expreſſion, that they ſatisfy the ſound- 
e have judgment, and pleaſe the moſt ſprightly 
ilticg, imagination. From theſe glorious authors 
E ve have inſtruction without the common 
t0 lee formality and dryneſs of precept ; and re- 


teire the moſt edifying advice in the 
leafing way of infinuation and ſurprize. 
Blackwall, 


{ 147. Perſpicuity a principal Beauty of the 
} 


'# affics. 


— Another excellency of the true elaſſies is, 
14 perſpicuity, and clear ſtyle; which will ex- 
this 9 cule and cover ſeveral faults in an author; 


bat the want of it is never to be atoned by 
uy pretence of loftineſs, caution, or any 
confideration whatever. 

And this is the effect of a clear head, 
nd vigorous underſtanding ; of cloſe and 
regular thinking, and the diligence of ſelect 
reading. A man ſhould write with the 


w lme defign as he ſpeaks, to be underſtood 
über caſe and to communicate his mind 
people vich pleaſure and inſtruction. If we ſelect 


Nenophon out of the other Greek claſſics, 
wacther he writes of the management of 
family affairs, or the more arduous matters 
or late and policy; whether he gives an 
«count of the wars of the Grecians, or 
ae morals of Socrates ; the ſlyle, though 
o lar varied as to be ſuitable to every ſub- 
cb, yet is always clear and ſignificant, 
cet without luſciouſneſs, and elegantly 
eaſy, 


In this genteel author we have all the 


er Puuteneſs of a ſtudied compoſition ; and 
# th ed alte freedom and winning familiarity 
1 dt clezant converſation. 

le fo cannot but particularly mention 


cnophon's Sympoſium, wherein he has 
en us an eaſy and beautiful deſcription 
2 very lively and beautiful converſation. 
i picalant and ſerious are there ſo hap- 
Py mixed and tempered, that the diſcourſe 


neither too light for the grave, nor too 


own | 
abt __ for the gay. There is mirth with 
h S5 and decorum; and philoſophy at- 


kutcd and enlivened by all the graces. 
bid. 
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$ 148. Or Crctnro. 


14 among the 8 * 
y, upon eve ubject ually 
ſhews the irength of his reaſon, — che 
brightneſs of his ſtyle. Whether he ad- 
dreſſes his friend in the moſt graceful neg- 
ligence of a familiar letter, or moves his 
auditors with laboured periods, and paſ- 
ſionate ſtrains of manly oratory ; whether 
he proves the Majeſty of God, and im- 
2 of human ſouls, in a more A 
ime and pompous eloquence ; or lays 
down the So * prudence and virtue, = 
a more calm and even way of writing; 
he always expreſſes good ſenſe in pure and 
proper language: he is learned and eaſy, 
richly plain, and neat without affectation. 
He is always copious, but never runs into 
a faulty luxuriance, nor tires his reader : 
and though he ſays almoſt every thing that 
can be ſaid upon his ſubje&, yet you will 
ſcarce ever think he ſays too much. 15id. 


$ 149. On the Obſeurities in the Claſſics. 

Thoſe few obſcurities which are in the 
beſt authors, do not from haſte and 
confuſion of thought, or ambiguous ex- 
reſſions, from a long crowd of parenthe- 
E. or perplexed periods ; but either the 
places continue the fame as they were in 
the original, and are not intelligible to us 
only by reaſon of our ignorance -of ſome 
cuſtoms of thoſe times and countries; or 
the paſſages are altered and ſpoiled by the 
preſumption and buſy impertinence of 
fooliſh tranſcribers and conceited critics. 
Which plainly appears from this, that fince 
we have had more accurate accounts of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and old ma- 
nuſcripts have been ſearched and com- 
pared by able and diligent hands, innu- 
merable errors have been rectiſied, and 
corruptions, which had crept into the text, 
purged out: a various reading happily diſ- 
covered, the removal of a verſe, or a point 
of diſtinction out of the wrong into the 
right place, or the adding a ſmall mark 
where it was left out, has gwen clear 


light to many paſlages, which for ages 


had lain overi{pread with an error, that had 
obſcured the Fake of the author, and quite 
confounded all the commentators. The 
latter part of the thirty-ſecond verſe of 
the hymn of Callimachus on Apollo was 
in the firſt editions thus, Tic &» Berea Gee; 
&:i% 3 © who can fing of Phœbus in the 
mountains?“ which was neither ſenſe of 
itſelf, nor had any connection with what 
went before. But Stephens's amendment 

Aa4 of 


| 
| 
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of it ſet right both the ſenſe and the con- 
nection, without altering a letter; Tu 
g ®o Gov dit Phebus is an unexhauſt- 
ed ſubiect of praiſe: among all his glori- 
ous qualifications and exploits, what poet can 
be ſo dull, what wit ſo barren, as to want 


materials for an hymn to his honour ?—In 


the fourth verſe of the eleventh epigram 
of Theocritus, there wanted a little point 
in the word $yebiry;, which took off all the 
ſprightlineſs and turn of the — 2 ; 
which Daniel Heinſius luckily reſtored, by 
changing the nom. ſing. ihre, into the 
dat. plur. %vo0rn;.” Ihe friends of 
Euſthenes the poet gave him, though a 
ſtranger, an honourable burial in a foreign 
country; and the poet was extremely be- 
loved by em.“ How flat and inſipid! 
According to the amendment it runs thus : 
„The acquaintance of Euſthenes buried 
him honourably, though in a foreign 
country, and he was extremely beloved by 
his brother poets themſelves.” For a man 
to be mightily honoured by ſtrangers, and 
extremely beloved by people of the ſame 
profeſſion, who are apt to malign and en- 
vy one another, is a very high commenda- 
tion of his candour, and excellent temper. 
That very valuable amendment in the ſixth 
line of Horace's preface to his odes, has 
cleared a difficulty, which none of the 
critics could handſomely acquit themſelves 
of before the admirable Dr. Bentley; and 
has reſcued the poet, eminent for the clear- 
neſs of his ſtyle, from the imputation of 
harſhneſs and obſcurity in the very begin- 
ning, and firſt addreſs to his reader; where 
gone care and accuracy are expected. 

t would be endleſs to mention the nume- 
rous places in the ancients happily reſtored 
and illuſtrated by that great man; who is 
not only a ſound and diſcerning critic, but 
a clean and vigorous writer, excellently 
filled in all divine aud human literature; 
to whom all ſcholars are obliged for his 
learned performances upon the claſſies; and 
all mankind for his noble and glorious de- 
fence of religion. The learned Meurſius 
was ſtrangely puzzled with a paſiage in 
Minutius Felix“; and altered the text 
with ſuch intolerable boldneſs, as, if al- 
lowed, would ſoon pervert: and deſtroy all 

ood authors; which the ingenious editor 
of that father has cleared, by putting the 
points of diſtinction in their proper places. 
Reges tantum reg ni ſui, per officia miniſtrerum, 
wntver/a novere, Meurſius had diſguiſed 


®* Min. Felix, Camb. edit. by Dayis, 5 33. 
p- 163. not- 7. . 
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and deformed the 


vere ſtudy in their advanced years: n 


and nobleneſs of thought an 


fa thus + k 
tum regni fui per offecia he Fo fu 
novere. Dr. Bentley has made 2 cenx 
emendation in Horace's Art of Poetry, day 
by altering the places of two lines, making 
that which was the forty-fixth inthe com. 
mon books, the forty-fifth in bis own 
beautiful editions. Blackwall 


$ 150. On ſeveral Advantages which th 
Claſſics enjoyed. 

It was among the advantages which the 
chief claſſics enjoyed, that moſt of then 
were placed in proſperous and plentifyt 
circumſtances of life, raiſed above ang. 
ous cares, want, and abject dependence. 
They were perſons of quality and forge, 
courtiers and ſtateſmen, great traveller, 
and generals of armies poſſeſſed of the 
higheit dignities and poſts of peace aud vu 
Their riches and plenty furniſhed then 
with leiſure and means of ſtudy ; and their 
employments improved them in knowledze 
and experience. How hvelily muſt they 
deſcribe thoſe countries, and remarkable 
placce, which they had attenuvely viewel 
with their own eyes! What faithful and 
empharical relations were they enabled to 
—— of thoſe councils, in which they pte- 
ſided; of thoſe actions in which they were 
preſent and commanded | 
Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, beſides 
the advantages of his travels and genera 
knowledge, was ſo conſiderable in poxer 
and intereſt, that he bore a chief part i 
expelling the tyrant Lygdamis, who hid 
uſurped upon the liberties of his naue 
country. 

Thucydides and Xenophon were of di. 
tinguiſhed eminence and abilities, both i 
civil and military affairs; were rich 2 
noble; had firong parts, and a carefal 
education 1n their youth, completed by ſe 


ſhort, they had all the advantages and ꝛc- 
compliſhments both of the retired and x: 
tive life, x 
Sophocles bore great offices in Athens; 
led their armies ; and in A of party 
expreſhot, 
was not unequal to his 2 Pericles; 
who by his commanding wiſdom and ei 
quence influenced all Greece, and was fad 
to thunder and lighten-in his harangues 
Euripides, famous for the purity of te 
Attic ſtyle, and his power in moving the 
paſſions, eſpecially the ſofter ones of g 
and pity, was invited to, and gener) 
entertained in, the court of 5 


Macedon. The ſmoothneſs of his 

on, his excelleney in dramatic 
de ſoundneſs of his morals, con- 

ved in the ſweeteſt numbers. were ſo 
uxerially admired, and his glory ſo far 
nd, that the Athenians, who were taken 
Abbe ro in the fatal overthrow under Ni- 
125, Were preſerved from perpetual exile 
4 rain, by the aſtoniſhing reſpect that 
js Sicilian, enemies and rangers, paid 
he wit and fame of their illuſtrious 
untryman. As many as could repeat 
ol Euripides's verſes, were rewarded 
u their liberty, and generouſly ſent home 
th marks of honour. 

Plato, by his father's fide, ſprung from 
eus, the celebrated king of Athens; 
by bis mother's from Solon, their no 
celebrated law-giver. To gain expe- 
ie, and enlarge his knowledge, he 
led into Italy, Sicily, and Egypt. He 
courted and honoured by the greateſt 
naß the age wherein he lived; and will 
ſulied and admired by men of taſte and 
ment in all orgs. ages. In his 
len ate ineſtimable treaſures of the belt 
ming. In ſhort, as a learned gentle- 
an lays, he writ with all the {trength of 
nan reaſon, and all the charm of human 
ence. 

Anacreon lived familiarly with Poly- 
nes king of Samos; and his ſprightly 
iſe, naturally flowing with innumerable 
aures and graces, muſt improve in de- 
iy and ſweetneſs by the gaiety and re- 
converſation of that flouriſhing court. 

The bold and exalted genius of Pindar 
encceuraged and heightened by the ho- 
a5 he received from the champions and 
ces of his age; and his converſation 
i the heroes qualified him to ſing their 
les wich more advantage, The con- 
tor; at the Olympic games ſcarce va- 
« their gariands of honour, and wreaths 
cory, if they were not crowned with 
dercr-fading laurels, and immortalized 
43 celeſtial ſong. The noble Hiero 
*racuſe was his generous friend and 
on; and the moſl powerful and polite 
te of all Greece eſteemed a line of his in 
ue of their glorious city, worth public 
oviedgments, and a ſtatue, Moſt of 
genuine and valuable Latin Claſſics 
de lame advantages of fortune, and 
proving converſation, the ſame encou- 
ments with thele and the other cele- 
d Grecians. 

| erence gained ſuch a wonderful inſight 
de characters and manners of man- 
uch an elegant choice of words, and 


ins of 
ompoſit 
ett, t 
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fluency of 


3br' - 


ſach jud in the con- 
duct of — and beh. delicate and 
charming turns, chiefly by the converfa- 
tion of Scipio and Lalius, the greateſt 
men, and moſt refined wits, of their age. 
So much did this judicious writer, and 
clean ſcholar, improve by his diligent ap- 
lication to ſtudy, and their genteel a 
earned converſation ;- that it was charged 
upon him by thoſe who envied his ſuperior 
excellencies, that he publiſhed their com- 
poſitions under his own name. His ene- 
mies had a mind that the world ſhould be- 
lieve thoſe noblemen wrote his plays, but 
ſcarce believed it themfelves; and the 
poet very prudently and genteelly ſlighted 
their malice,. and made his great patrons 
the fineſt compliment in the world, by eſ- 
teeming the accuſation as an honour, ra- 
ther than making any formal defence 
againk it “. 

Salluſt, fo famous for his neat expreſ- 
ſive brevity and quick turns, for trath of 
fact and clearneſs of ſtyle, for the accuracy 
of his characters, and his piercing view in- 
to the myſteries of policy and motives of 
action, cultivated his rich abilities, and 
made his acquired learning ſo uſeful to the 
world, and to honourable to himſelf, by 
bearing the chief offices in the Roman go- 
vernment, and ſharing in the important 
councils and debates of the ſenate. 

Cæſar had a prodigious wit, and,univer- 
ſal learning; was noble hy birth, a con- 
ſummate ſtateſman, a brave and wiſe gene- 
ral, and a moſt heroic prince. His prudence 
and modetty in ſpeaking of himſelf, the 
truth and clearneſs of his deſcriptions, the 
inimitable purity and perſpicuity of his 
ſtyle, diſtinguiſh him with advantage from 
all other writers. None bears a nearer re- 
ſemblance to him in more inſtances than the 
admirable Xenophon. What uſeful and 
entertaining accounts might reaſonably be 
expected from ſuch a writer, who gives 
you the geography and hiftory of thoſe 
countries and nations, which he himſelf 
conquered, and the deſcription of thoſe 
military engines, bridges, and encamp- 
ments, which he himſelf contrived and 
marked out | Wai; 

The bed authors in the reign of Au- 
guſtus, as Horace, Virgil, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, &c. enjoyed happy times, and 
plentiful circumſtances. That was the 
golden age of learning. They flouriſhed 
under the favours and bounty of the rich- 
eſt and moſt generous court in the world; 


® See Prologue to Adelphi, v. 15—22. 
ard 


and the beams of majeſty ſhone bright and 
* on them 
hat could be too great to expect from 
fuch poets as Horace and Virgil, beloved 
and munificently encouraged by ſuch pa- 
trons as Mæcenas and Auguſtus ? 
A chief reafon why Tacitus writes with 


ſuch ſkill and authority, that he makes ſuch 


deep ſearches into the nature of things, 
and deſigns of men, that he ſo exquiſitely 
underſtands the ſecrets and intrigues of 
courts, was, that he himſelf was admitted 
into the higheſt places of truſt, and em- 
ployed in the moſt public and important 
affairs. 'The ſtateſman brightens the ſcho- 
kir, and the conſul improves and elevates 
the hiſtorian, Blackwall. 


$ 151. On the Care of the Ancients in 
ſelecting Numbers, 


The Ancients are peculiarly to be ad- 
mired for their care and happy exactneſs 
in ſelecting out the nobleſt and moſt valu- 
able numbers, upon which the force and 
pleaſantneſs of ſtyle principally depend. 
A diſcourſe, conſiſting moſt of the ſtrong- 
eſt numbers, and beſt ſort of feet, ſuch as 
the Dactyl, Spondee, Anapeſt, Moloſs, 
Cretic, &c, regularly compacted, ſtands 
firm and ſteady, and ſounds magnificent and 
agrecable to a judicious ear. But a diſ- 
courſe made up of the weakeſt numbers, 
and the worſt ſort of feet, ſuch as the 
Pyrrhichee, Choree, 'Frochee, &c. is looſe 
and languid, and not capable with ſuch 
advantage to expreſs manly ſenſe. It can- 
not be pronounced with eaſe, nor heard 
with patience. The r of the claſſics 
are generally compoſed of the major part 
of the nobleſt numbers; and when they 
are forced to uſe weaker and worſe-ſound. 
ing feet and meaſures, they ſo carefully 
temper and ſtrengthen them with firm and 
nervous ſyllables on both fides, that the 
imperfe&ion is covered, and the dignity of 
the ſentence preſerved and Ws $955 

d. 


$ 152. On their making the Sound an Echo 
to the Senſe. 


Another excellency, nearly allied to 
this, in theſe glorious writers, 1s, their 
ſuiting the contexture of their diſcourſe, 
and the ſound of their ſyllables, to the na- 
ture and character of their ſubjects. That 
is, they ſo contrive and work their com- 

oſition, that the ſound ſhall be a reſem- 
lance, or, as Longinus ſays, an echo of 
the ſenſe, and words — pictures of things. 
In deſcribing tlie lovelineſs of beauty, and 
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the charms of joy and gaiety 
diſagreeable — do not —— the & 
courſe harſh by joining mutes and couplug 
letters, that, being united, make a & : 
taſteful and grating ſound. But by tie b 
choice of the beſt vowels, and the fe. 
eſt half-vowels, the whole com bon 
is made ſmooth and delicate; glide « 4 
with ealineſs and pleaſure through the 


: 


r. 

In deſcribing of a thing or perſon full 
terror, ruggedneſs, or deformity, they ue 5, 
the worſt-ſounding vowels ; and encunb 
the ſyllables with mutes of the roozhek 
and moſt difficult pronunciation. Th 
ruſhing of land- floods, the roaring of huge . 
waters, and the daſhing of waves again 
the ſhores, is imitated by words that mak 
a vaſt and boiſterous ſound, and rut | 
claſh together. _ 

The great Plato, who had a genius fo 
all manner of learning, was diſcourage 
from poetry by reading that verſe in Hi 
mer, which ſo wonderfully expreſſes tf 
roaring of the billows: 


lierte Bolwow ic] ak; its*, 1 ws 
Haſte and ſwiftneſs are figured by ſho 
ſyllables, by quick and rapid number W....: 


owneſs, gravity, &c. by long ſyllable 
and numbers ſtrong and ſolemn. I fu 


roduce ſome inſtances, and ſpeak io the But 
Jult as they come into my thoughts, wit r 
any nicety of method. Virgil, in his a 
count of the ſufterings of wicked (ouls | ry 


the regions of puniſhment, kills the react 
with dread and amazement : every y 
ſounds terror; awe and attoniſhment 2 
company his majeſtic numbers. In ta 
paſſage +, 
. — um (212 fonare 
Verbera, tum ſtridor ferri, tractæque ce 


the hiſling letter repeated with broad ſou 
ing vowels immediately following uz"! 0: 
force and roughneſs of the canine letter y:: 
often uſed, and theſe ſtrong ſyllables ST lin 
the ſecond, third, and fourth p ces, en : 
phatically expreſs thoſe dreadful found 
A man of any ear will, upon the repetuonou | 
of them, be apt to fancy he hears the c meth 
of the furies whips, and the rattling ® 
clank of infernal chains. Thoſe bah r 
ſions, and heavy robuſt ſyllables, in 
deſcription of the hideous Cyclops, Nie 
trum hberrendum, informe, gens, natura 
expreſs the enormous bulk and * 


* Iliad 17. v. 265- 
{+ ZEgcid 6. v. $55, Kc. 


& we. 


tercenels, of that miſ-ſhapen and horrid 


— one of the beſt poets this 
uon has bred, and whoſe faults are not 
p be imputed either to want of genius or 
-xre, but to the age he lived in, was very 
upp / and judicious in the choice of his 
Ambers; of which take this example, not 
logether foreign or unparallel to that of 
Virgil jut mentioned. 


e heard a dreadful found, f 
Which toro the wood loud-bellowing did re- 
boutd, 


Ard then, 
is monſtrous enemy 
With gurdy ſteps came talking in his-ſight, 
kn hideous giant, horrible and high “. 
Thoſe verſes in the firſt Georgic» 
Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 
$./licet, atque Offe frondoſum involvere 
Olympum 7. 

re fontrived with great art to repreſent 
the prodigious pains the giants took in 
heaping mountains upon mountains to ſcale 
aver, and the ſlowneſs of their progreſs 
u that unwieldy work. 

For a vowel open before a vowel, makes 
 claſm, and requires a ſtrong and full 
drezth, therefore a pauſe muſt follow, which 


wturally expreſſes difficulty and oppoſi- 


0n, 

But when ſwiftneſs and ſpeed are to be 
&ribed, ſee how the ſame wonderful 
han vanes his numbers, and ſtill ſuits his 
tle to his ſubject ! 

Querupedante putrem fonitu quatit ungula 
campum. 

Here the rapid nunbers, and ſhort ſyl- 
Edles, ſuſtained with ſtrong vowels, admi- 
a repreſent both the vigour and ſpeed 
Ct: horle at full ſtretch ſcouring over the 


ald. 

When Horace ſings of mirth, beauty, 
nd other ſubjects that require delicacy 
2rd weetneſs of compoſition, he ſmooths 
ls lines with ſoft ſyllables, and flows in 
and melting numbers. Scarce any 
acer is ſo much a ſtoic, but good-hu- 
wu ſeals upon him; and he reads with 
Pactaing of the temper which the author 


* in When he wrote, How inexpreſſibly 
eet are thoſe neat lines! 


Urit me Glycere nitor, 
Splendentis Vario marmore purius: 
; Urit grata protervitas, 

«t yultus nimiùm lubricus aſpici. 


Fairy Queen. 
+ Gcorg. 1. v. 281. 
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Innumerable beauties of this nature are 
ſcattered through his lyric poetry. But 
when he undertakes lofty and noble ſub- 
jets, he raiſes his ſtyle, and ftren 

his expreſſion. For example, when he 
— to do honour to Pindar, and ſing 
the glories of Auguſtus, he reaches the 
Grecian's nobleſt flights, has all his mag- 
nificence of thought, his ſtrength of fancy, 
and 82 — of 2 C'S ' 

The Roman ſwan ſoars as high as 
Theban : he equals that — * ry 
rit, thoſe awful and vigorous beauties, 
which he generouſly pronounces inimi- 
table; and praiſes both his immortal pre- 
deceſſor in lyric poetry, and his royal be- 
nefactor, with as much grandeur, and ex- 
alted eloquence, as ever Pindar praiſed any 
of his heroes. 

It is a juſt obſervation of Longinus, that 
though Homer and Virgil are chiefly con- 
fined to the Dactyl and Spondee, and rare · 
ly uſe any equivalent feet, yet they tem- 
per them together with ſuch aſtoniſhin 
ſkill and diligence, ſo carefully vary their 
ſyllables, — adapt their ſounds to the 
nature of the thing deſcribed, that in their 
poems there is all the harmonious change 
and variety of numbers, which can 
compoſed by all the poſſible turns, and 
different poſitions of all the feet in the lan- 
guages. Blactavall. 


5 153. Tranſlations cannot be ſufficient Sub- 
flitutes for ſuch Originals. 


Areader of ſuch authors can ſcarce ever 
be weary ; he has the advantage of a tra- 
veller for many miles round Damaſcus ; he 
never removes out of Paradiſe, but is re- 
galed with a conſtant ſucceſſion of pleafures, 
and enjoys in a ſmall compaſs the bounty 
and paiety of univerſal nature. From 
hence may be ſeen the injuſtice and folly 
of thoſe people, who would have tranſla- 
tions of the claſſics: and then, to ſave the 
trouble of learning Greek and Latin, 
throw away the great originals-to duſt and 
oblivion. I would indeed have all the 
claſſics turned into our language by the moſt 
maſterly hands (as we already have ſome) 
among other reaſons, for this, that inge - 
nious and inquiſitive people, who have the 
misfortune not to be well acquainted with 
the learned tongues, may have ſome taſte 
of their excellencies. Ignorant perſons, who 
know nothing of their language, would 
ſoon be perſuaded to believe; and ſhallcw 
— who know nothing of their 

uties, would boldly pronounce, that 


ſome 
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fome tranſlations we have go 
originals ; while ſcholars of clear and ſound 
judgment are well ſatisfied, that it is im- 
poſhible any verſion ſhould come up to 
them. A tranſlation of the noble claſſics 
out of their native tongue, ſo much in 
many reſpects inferior to them, always 
more or leſs flattens their ſenſe, and tar- 
niſhes their beauties, It is ſomething like 
tranſplanting a precious tree out of the 
warm and fruitful climes in which it was 
praduced, into a cold and barren country : 
with much care and tenderneſs it may live, 
bloſſom, and bear; but it can never ſo 
chearfully flouriſh, as in its native foil ; 
it will degenerate, and loſe much of its de- 
licious flavour, and original richneſs. And 
beſides the weakening of the ſenſe (though 
that be by far the moſt important conſide- 
ration) Greek and Latin have ſuch a no- 
ble harmony of ſound, ſuch force and dig- 
nity of numbers, and ſuch delicacy of turn 
in the periods, that cannot entirely be pre- 
ſerved in any language of the world. 
Theſe two languages are fo peculiarly ſuſ- 
ceptive of all the graces of wit and elocu- 
tion, that they are read with more plea- 
ſure and lively guſt, and conſequently with 
more advantage, than the moſt perfect 
tranſlation that the ableſt genius can com- 
poſe, or the ſtrongeſt modern langua 
can bear. The pleaſure a man takes in 
reading, engages a cloſe attention; raiſes 
and cheers the ſpirits ; and impreſſes the 
author's ſentiments and expreſſions degper 
on the memory. A gentleman travels 
through the fineſt countries in the world, 
3s in all reſpects qualified to make obſer- 
vations, and then writes a faithful'and cu- 
rious hiſtory of his travels. I can read his 
relations with pleaſure and improvement, 
and will pay him the praiſe due to his me- 
rs; but mult believe, that if I myſelf tra- 
-velled through thoſe countries, and atten- 
tively . and conſidered all thoſe cu- 
rioſities of art and nature which he de- 
ſcribes, I ſhould have a more ſatisfactor 
idea, and higher pleaſure, than it is poſ- 
ſible to receive from the exacteſt accounts. 


Authors of ſuch diſtinguiſned parts and 


perfections cannot be ſtudied by a rational 
and diſcerning reader without very valu- 
able advantages. Their ſtrong ſenſe and 
manly thought, cloathed in the moſt ſignifi- 
cant and beautiful language, will improve 
his reaſon and judgment; and enable him 
to acquire the art of genteel and ſenſi- 
ble writing. For it is a moſt abſurd ob- 
jection, that the Claſlics do not improve 


beyond the 


your reaſon, nor enlar knowlew 
of uſeful things, but — d 5 
vert you with artificial turns of words, u. : 
flouriſhes of rhetoric. Let but a ng 
capacity read a few lines in-Plato, Ds, 
moſthenes, Tully, Salluſt, Jurenal, &. 
and he will immediately diſcover all a$ 
objections either to proceed from 1250. 
rance, a depraved taſte, or intaletihe 
conceit. The claſſics are intimately x- t 
quainted with thoſe things they undertake * 
to treat of; and explain and adorn thai rt 
ſubject with ſound reaſoning, exad di. ny 
polition, and beautiful propriety ol lan. [hi 
guage. No man in his right mind wou 

ve people to ſtudy them with neglect 
and excluſion of other parts of df 
knowledge, and learning. No, kt and 
a man furniſh himſelf with all the arts and tes 
{ciences, that he has either capacity & 
opportunity to learn; and he will fill fad, the 
that readineſs and ſxill in theſe correct ai 


rational authors is not the leaſt ornament : 
al or ſerviceable part of his attainment ler 
The neatneſs and delicacy of their con. gen 
poſitions will be refreſhment and mui, com 
after the toils of ſeverer and harſher tu that 
dies. The brightneſs of their ſenſe, ul peil 
the purity and elegance of their didim, whe 


will qualify moſt people, who duly adm bat 
and ſtudy their excellencies, to commui - 

cate their thoughts with energy and clexr- 
neſs, Some gentlemen, deeply read n 
old ſyſtems of philoſophy, and the ablirutr 
part of learuing, for want of a ſuincen 
acquaintance with theſe great makers d 
ye and politeneſs, have not been able 
ſo to expreſs their notions, as to mak! 
their labours fully intelligible and uſet 
to mankind. Irregular broken period 
long and frequent parentheſes, and har 
tropes, have perplexed their notions; 1 
much of their ſenſe has lain buried under 
the confuſion and rubbiſh of an obicur 
and horrid ſtyle. The brighteſt and mo 
rational thoughts are obſcured, and u! 
great meaſure ſpoiled,if they be encumbert 
with obſolete and courſe words unſtuiy 
placed, and ungracefully turned. Tit 
matchleſs graces of ſome fine odes in an. 
creon or — do chiefly ariſe tron 
the judicious choice of the beautifu! Worth 
and the delicacy and harmoniouſnels d 
the ſtruQure. Blackwas. 


$ 155. The peculiar Excellence of the Speech 
of the GRee Ks and ROMANS: 


Befides the other advantages of l, 
ing the claſiical hiſtorians, there b 


:ich gentlemen of birth and fortune, qua- 
--4 to manage public buſineſs, and fit as 
-mbers in the moſt auguſt. aſſemblies, 
ve 2 more conſiderable- ſhare in, than 
e of meaner condition. The ſpeeches 
{tie great men among the Greeks and 
Romans deſerve their —— ſtudy and 
mintion, as being maſter · pieces of clear 
Fezſoning and genuine eloquence : the ora- 
r in the Claſlics fairly ſtate their caſe, 
«4 frongly argue it: their remarks are 
lurprifing and pertinent, their repartees 
ozic%, and their raillery clear and diverting. 
lier are bold without raſhnefs or inſo- 
ence; and fevere with good manners and 
decency. ] hey do juſtice to their ſubject, 
and ſpcak agreeably to the nature of things, 
and characters of perſons. Their ſenten- 
des are ſprightly, and their morals ſound. 
In ſhort, no part of the compoſitions of 
the ancients is more finiſhed, more inſtruc- 
ive and pleaſing, than their orations. 
Here they ſeem to exert their choiceit abi - 
lties, and collect the utmoſt force of their 
genius. Their whole hiſtories may be 
compared to a noble and delicious country, 
that lies under the favourable eye and per- 
petual ſmiles of the heavens, and is every 
where crowned with pleaſure and plenty : 
but their choice deſcriptions and — I 
kem like ſome peculiarly fertile and hap- 
py ſpots of ground in that country, on 
which nature has red out her riches 
with a more liberal hand, and art has made 
tie utmoſt improvements of her bounty. 
They have taken ſo much pains, and uſed 
ſuch accuracy in the ſpeeches, that the 
greater pleaſure they have given the rea- 
der, the more they have expoſed them - 
res to the cenſure of the critic, The 
cations are too ſublime and elaborate; and 
doe perſons to whom they are aſcribed, 
could not at thoſe times compoſe or ſpeak 
nem. "Tis allowed, that they might not 
deliver themſelves in that exact number 
and collection of words, which the hiſto- 
nans have fo curiouſly laid together ; but 
it can. ſcarce be denied, but the great 
nen iu hiſtory had frequent occaſions of 
ſpeaking in public; and *tis probable, that 
many times they did actually ſpeak to the 
eme purpoſe. Fabius Maximus and 
*ipo, Cæſar and Cato, were capable of 
ming as gcod ſpeeches as. Livy or Sal- 
(ut; and Pericles was an orator no ways 
inferior to Thucydides. When the reaſon 
a the thing will allow that there was time 
nd room tor premeditation, there is no 
{<!20n but many of thoſe admirable men 
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in hiſtory ſpoke as well as they are re 

ſented by thoſe able and eloquent 4 
But then the hiſtorians putting the ſpeeches 
into their own ſtyle, and giving us thoſe 
haraagues in form, which we cannot tell 
how they could come at, treſpaſſes againſt 
probability, and the ſtrict rules of writing 
hiſtory, It has always been allowed to 
reat wits ſometimes to ſtep out of the 
eaten road, and to ſoar out of the view of 
a heavy ſcholiaſt. To grant all that is in 
the objection: the greateſt Claſſics were 
liable to human inhrmiies and errors; 
and whenever their forward cenſurers ſhalt 
fall into ſuch irregularities, and commit 
ſuch faults joined to ſuch excellencies, the 
learned world will not only pardon, bur 
admire them. We may ſay of that cele- 
brated fpeech of Marius in Salluſt, and 
others that are moſt attacked upon this 
foot, as the friends of Virgil do in excuſe 
of his offending againſt *chronology in the 
ſtory of Eneas and Dido; that had there 
been no room for ſuch little objections, the 
world had wanted ſome of the moſt char. 
ming and conſummate productions of hu- 
man wit. Whoever made thoſe noble 
ſpeeches and debates, they ſo naturally 
ariſe from the poſture of affairs, and cir- 
cumſtances of the times which the authors 
then deſcribe, and are fo rational, ſo pathe- 
tic, and becoming, that the pleaſure and 
inſtruction of the reader is the ſame. A 
complete diſſertation upon the uſes and 
beauties of the chief ſpeeches in the claſ- 
ſical hiſtorians, would be a work of curi- 
olity, that would require an able genius 
and fine pen. I ſball juſt make ſome ſhort 
ſtrictures upon two; one out of Thucydi- 

des, and the other out of Tacitus. 

Blackwall. 


$ 155. On the Finral' Orction PE- 
RICLES, | 


The funeral oration made by Pericles 
upon his brave countrymen who died in 
battle, is full of prudence and manly elo- 
quence ; of hcarty zeal for the honour of 
his country, and wiſe remarks. He does 
not laviſh away his commendations, but 
renders the honours of the ſtate truly deſi- 
rable, by ſhewing they are always confer- 
red with judgment and Warineſs. He 
proves the dead, in order to encourage the 
iving to follow their example; to which 
he propoſes the ſtrongeſt i11ducements in 
the moit moving and lively manner; from 
the conſideration of the immortal honours 
paid to the memory of the deceaſed; and 


ths 
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the generous proviſions made by the 
vernment for the dear perſons left behind 
by thoſe who fell in their country's cauſe. 
He imputes the greateſt ſhare of the me- 
tits of thoſe gallant men, to the excellency 
of the Athenian conſtitution ; which train- 
ed them up in ſuch regalar diſcipline, and 
| ſecured to them and their deſcendants 
ſuch invaluable privileges, that no man of 
ſenſe and gratitude, of public ſpirit, and a 
lover of his children, would ſcruple to ven- 
ture his life to preſerve them inviolable, 
and tranſmit them to late poſterity. The 
noble orator in this ſpeech gives an admi- 
rable character of his countrymen the Athe- 
nians. He repreſents them as brave, with 
conſideration and coolneſs ; and polite and 
teel, without effeminacy. They are, 
ys he, eaſy to their fellow-citizens, and 
kind and communicative to ſtrangers: they 
cultivate and improve all the arts, and en- 
Joy all the pleaſures of peace; and yet are 
never ſurpriſed at the alarms, nor impa- 
tient of the toils and fatigues of war. They 
are generous to their friends, and terrible 
to their enemies. They uſe all the liberty 
that can be defired without inſolence or 
licentiouſneſs ; and fear nothing but tranſ- 
greſſing the laws “. Blackwall, 


F 156. On Mucian's Speech in Ta- 
CITUS. 


Mucian's ſpeech in Tacitus + contains 
many important matters in a ſmall com- 
paſs ; and in a few clean and emphatical 
words goes through the principal topics of 
perſuaſion. He preſſes and conjures Veſ- 
1 to diſpute the empire with Vitellius, 

y the duty he owes his bleeding country; 
by the love he has for his hopeful ſons ; 
by the faireſt proſpe& of ſucceſs that could 
be hoped for, if he once vigorouſly ſet 
2 that glorious buſineſs; but, if he ne- 
glected the preſent opportunity, by the diſ- 
mal appearance of the worſt evils that could 
be feared: he encourages him by the num- 
ber and goodneſs of his forces; by the in- 
tereſt — ſteadineſs of his friends; by the 
vices of his rival, and his own virtues. 
Vet all the while this great man compli- 
ments Veſpaſian, and pays him honour, he 
is cautious not in the feaſt to diminiſh his 
own glory : if he readily allows him the 
firſt rank of merit, he briſkly claims the 
ſecond to himſelf, Never were liberty 


® See Thucyd. Oxon. Ed. lib. 2. p. 103. 
= Tacit. Elzevir. Ed. 1634. Hiſt. 2. p. 581, 
$93 
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and complaiſance of ſpeech 
mixed ; he conveys found = . 
raiſe; and at the ſame time ſay, > 
d and very obliging things, hin 
he ſpeaks with the bravery of a ſide 
and the freedom of a friend: in his 4 
dreſs, there is the air and the gracefing 
- — accompliſhed courtier ; in his adv: 
the ſagacity and caution of a conſunnay 
ſtateſman. 91 


9 157. 


The Claſſics exhibit a brautfa 
Syſtem of Morali. 


Another great advantage of Rudy 
the Claſſics is, that from a few of the 
of them may be drawn a good ſyſtem ad 
beautiful collection of ſound morals, Ther 
the po of a virtuous and happy life 
are ſet off in the light and gracefulne(; d 
clear and moving expreſſion; and ch- 

uence is meritoriouſly employed in vig. 
icating and adorning religion. Thi 
makes deep impreflions on the minds d 
young — and charms them with 
ove of goodneſs ſo engagingly dreſſed 
and ſo beautifully commen ed. "The 0k. 
ces, Cato Major, Tuſculan Queſtions, t. 
of Tully, want not much of Epictetus and 
Antonine in morality, and are much ſupe- 
rior in language. Pindar writes in an ex- 
alted ſtrain of piety as well as poetry; he 
carefully wipes off the aſperſions that di 
fables had thrown upon the deities; and 
never ſpeaks of things or perſons ſacred, 
but with the tendereſt caution and reve- 
rence. He praiſes virtue and religion with 
a generous warmth ; and ſpeaks of its eter- 
nal rewards with a pious aſſurance. 4 
notable critic has obſerved, to the perpe- 
tual ſcandal of this poet, that his chief, if 
not only excellency, lies in his moral ſen- 
tences. Indeed Pindar is a great walter of 
this excellency, for which all men of ſenſe 
will admire him; and at the ſame time be 
aſtoniſhed at that man's honeſty who lights 
ſuch an excellency; and that man's under- 
ſtanding, who cannot diſcover many more 
excellencies in him. I remember, one 
of his Olympic Odes, in a noble con- 
dence of his own genius, and a jult con- 
tempt of his vile and malicious advetſartes 
he compares himſelf to an eagle, and them 
to crows: and indeed he ſoars far abort 
the reach and out of the view of nollf 
fluttering cavillers. The famous Greek 
profeſſor, Duport, has made an entertals- 
ing and uſeful collection of Homer's dine 
and moral ſayings, and has with great der- 
terity compared them with parallel ou 


out of the inſpired writers * : By which 
Gl 278, — is no book in the 
11 ſo like the ſtyle of the Holy Bible, 
Homer. The noble hiſtorians abound 
+ moral reflections upon the conduct 
\aman life; and powerfully inſtruct 
n by precepts and examples. They 
it vice and villainy in horrid co- 
irs; and employ all their reaſon and 
wence to pay due honours to virtue, 
d render undiſſembled goodneſs amiable 
the eye of mankind. They expreſs a 
reverence for the eſtabliſhed religion, 
d a hearty concern for the proſperous 
of their native country. Blackwall. 
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158. Os Xexormwon's Memoirs of 
SOCRATES. 


Xenophon's memorable things of So- 
ates, is a very inſtructive and refined 
dem of morality : it goes through all 
nts of duty to God and man, with great 
arneſs of ſenſe and ſound notion, and 
ith inexpreſſible ſimplicity and purity of 
guage. The great Socrates there diſ- 
urſes in ſuch a manner, as 13 moſt proper 
engage and perſuade all ſorts of readers: 
argues with the reaſon of a philoſopher, 
recs with the authority of a lawgiver, 
d addreſſes with the familiarities and en- 
arments of a friend. 
He made as many improvements in 
de morality, as could be made by the 
aiſted ſtrength of human reaſon ; nay, 
delivers himſelf in ſome places, as if he 
enlightened by a ray from heaven. 
one of Plato's divine 11 +, So- 
ies utters a ſurpriſing prophecy of a di- 
de perſon, a true friend and lover of 
man nature, who was to come into the 
rid to inſtruct them in the moſt accept- 
de way of addreſſing their prayers to the 
yelly of God, Ibid. 


159. Or the Morality of Juvexal. 


[ do not wonder when I hear that ſome 
ates of the church have recommended 
e ſcrious ſtudy of Juvenal's moral parts 
weir clergy, That manly and vigorous 
chor, lo perfect a maſter in the ſerious 
C {ublime way of ſatire, is not unac- 
mted with any of the excellencies of 
N writing; but is eſpecially to be ad- 
ed ard valued for his exalted morals. 


e diſuades from wickedneſs, and exhorts 
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to goodneſs, with vehemence of zeal that 
can ſcarce be diſſembled, and ſtrength of 
reaſon that cannot eaſily be reſiſted, He 
does not praiſe virtue, and condemn vice, 
as one has a favourable, and the other a 
malignant upon a man's fortune in 
this world only; but he eſtabliſhes the un- 
alterable diſtinctions of good and evil; and 
builds his doctrine upon the immoveable 
foundations of God and infinite Provi- 
dence. 

His morals are ſuited to the nature and 
dignity of an immortal ſoul : and, like it, 
derive their original from heaven, 

How ſound and ſerviceable is that won- 
derful notion in the thirteenth ſatire , 
That an inward inclination to do an ill 
thing is criminal : that a wicked thought 
ſtains the mind with guilt, and expoſes the 
offender to the puniſhment of nds 
though it never ripen into action ! A ſuit- 
able practice would effectually cruſh the 
ſerpent's head, and baniſh a. long and 
black train of miſchiefs and miſeries out 
of the world. What a ſcene of horror 
does he diſcloſe, when in the ſame ſatire þ 
he opens to our view the wounds and 
gaſhes of a wicked conſcience! The guilty 
reader is not only terrified at dreadful 
cracks and flaſhes of the heavens, but looks 
pale and trembles at the thunder and light- 
ning of the poet's awful verſe. The no- 
tion of true fortitude cannot be better ſta. 
ted than it is in the eighth ſatire t, where 
he preſſingly exhorts lus reader always to 

refer his conſcience and principles before 
fis life ; and not be reſtrained from doing 
his duty, or be awed into a compliance 
with a villainous propoſal, even by the 
preſence and command of a barbarous ty- 
rant, or the neareſt proſpect of death in all 
the circumſtances of cruelty and terror. 
Muſt not a profeſſor of Chriſtianity be 
aſhamed of himſelf for harbouring uncha- 
ritable and bloody reſeytments in his breaſt, 
when he reads and conſiders that invaluable 
paſſage againſt revenge in the above · men- 
5 thirteenth ſatire &? where he argues 
againſt that fierce and fatal paſſion, from the 
ignorance and littleneſs of that mind which 
is poſſeſſed — — 3 and 
eroſity o ng by and forgiving in- 
— 2 e — of cas iſe and 


mild men, of Chryſippus and Thales, and 


® V. 208, &c. s 

+ V. 1925 &c. 210, XC. 
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eſpecially that of Socrates, that undaunted 
champion and martyr of natural religion ; 
who was ſo great a proficient in the beſt 
philoſophy, * 

aus proſecutors and murderers could do 
him no hurt; and had not himſelf the leaſt 
inclination or riſing wiſh to do them any; 
who diſchurſed with that chearful gravity, 
and graceful compoſure, a few moments 
before he was going to die, as if he had 
been going to take poſſeſſion of a king- 
dom; and drank off the poiſonous bowl, 
as a potion of Immortality. Blackwall. 


$ 160, The beſt Claſſics lay down excellent 
Rules for Conver/ation. 


The belt Claſſics lay down very valu- 
able rules for the management of conver- 
ſation, for graceful and proper addreſs to 
thoſe perſons with whom we converſe. 
They inſtruct their readers in the methods 
of engaging and preſerving friends ; and 
reveal to them the true ſecret of pleaſing 
mankind. This is a large and agreeable 
field ; but I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſmall 
compaſs, | 

While Tully, under the perſon of Craſ- 
ſus, gives an account of the word ineptus, 
or impertinent, he inſinuates excellent cau- 
tion to prevent a man from renderin 
himſelf ridiculous and diſtaſteful to com- 
pany. Theſe are his words: He that 
« either does not obſerve the proper time 
& of a thing, or ſpeaks too much, or vain- 
« gloriouſly ſets himſelf off, or has not a 
« regard to the dignity or intereſt of thoſe 
s he converſes with, or, in a word, is in 
* any kind indecent or exceſſive, is called 
« jmpertinent.” That is admirable ad- 
vice in the third book of his Offices, for 
the prudent and graceful regulation of a 
+ man's diſcourſe (which has ſo powerful an 
influence upon the misfortane or happi- 
neſs of life) that we ſhould always ſpeak 
with that prudence, candour, and undiſ- 
ſembled complaifance, that the perſons we 
addreſs may be perſuaded that we both 
love and reverence them. 

For this perſuaſion, ſettled in their minds, 
will ſecure their friendſhip, and create us 
the pleaſure of their mutual love and re- 
ſpect. Every judicious reader of Horace 
will allow the juſtneſs of Sir William Tem- 
ple's character of him, That he was the 

reateſt maſter of life, and of true ſenſe 
in the conduct of it. Is it poſſible to com- 
priſe betrer advice in fewer lines, than 
thoſe of his to his friend Lollius, which I 
ſhall give you in the original ? 
8 


t he was aſſured his malici- 
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Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius 
Commiſſumque ecke & vino tortus AN ; 
Nec tua laudabis ttudia, aut aliena reprenss 
Nec, cum venari volet ille, poem paugy », 

Horace had an intimate friendſhip wi 

intereſt with men of the chief quality A 

diſtinction in the empire; who then vn 

fitter to lay down rules how to appro 
the great, and gain their countenance wi 
patronage ? | 

This great man has a peculiar talent 

handſomely expreſſing his gratitude to N 

noble bene factors: he juſt puts a due va 


upon every favour; and, in ſhort, 


that nice ſubje& of praiſe with a mandy 
grace, and irreproachable decency. Hay 
clean is that addreſs to Auguſtus ablen 
from Rome, in the fifth ode of the fourth 
book ! 7 

Lucem redde tus, dux bone, y4triz; 

Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 

Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 

Et ſoles meliũs nitent. 
Here are no forced figures or unnargd 

rants; *tis all ſeafonable and beau, 
poetical and literally true. 10 


$ 161. Directions for reading the Clafia, 


Thoſe -excellencies of the Ancients 
which I have accounted for, ſeem to b 


g ſufficient to recommend them to the eſleci 


and ſtudy of all lovers of good and polite 
learning: and that the young ſcholar my 
ſtudy them with ſuitable ſucceſs and in- 
provement, a few directions may be prope 
to be obferved; which I ſhall ly down i 
this chapter. Tis in my opinion a right 
method to begin with the beſt and ny 
approved Claſſics; and to read thoſe w- 
thors firſt, which muſt often be read ot 
Beſides that the beſt authors are cafeft 
be underſtood, their noble ſenſe and as 
mated expreſſion will ma ke ſtrong imp 
ſions upon the young ſcholar's mind, an 
train him up to the early love and ima 
of their excellencies. 

Plautus, Catullus, Terence, Virgil, l 
race, Ovid, Juvenal, Tibullus, Properag 
cannot be ſtudied too much, or gone ore 
too often, One reading may tufice | 
Lucan, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, fig 
Italicus, Claudian ; though there wil 
frequent occaſions to confalt ſome of that 
particular paſſages, The ſame may 
faid with reſpect to the Greek poets: I 
mer, Pindar, Anacreon, Ariſto Name tt 
ripides, Sophocles, Theocritu, A, 
chus, muſt never be entirely id W 


® Hor. Ep. 18. I. 1. v. 37 : 
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1 will recompenſe as many repetitions 
pug *. affairs allow. 
lebod, Orpheus, Theogonis, AÆſchylus, 
, Apollonius Rhodius, Nicander, 
us, Oppian, Quintus Calaber, Diony- 
A periegetes, and Nonnus, wall amply 
Aud the labour of one careful peru; 
lab, Livy, Cicero, Cæſar, and Tacitus, 
ere to be read ſeveral times; and read 
dem 25 oft as you pleaſe, they will al- 
ann afford freih pleaſure and improve- 
ent, I cannot but place the two Plinies 
er theſe illuſtrious writers, who flouriſh- 
indecd, when the Roman language was 
little upon the declenſion: but by the 
gour of a great genius, and wondrous in- 
ay, raiſed themſelves in a great meaſure 
e the diſcourage ments and diſadvan- 
ges of the age they lived in. In — 
U learning, in experience of the world, 
A employ ments of importance in the go- 
mment, they were _ to the _ 
the Latin writers, though excelled by 
of them in language. 
The elder Pliny's natural hiſtory is a 
ak learned and copious, that entertains 
u with all the variety of nature itſelf, 
4 is one of the greateſt monuments of 
werſal knowledge, and unwearied appli- 
jon, now extant in the world. His geo- 
aphy, and deſcription of herbs, trees, and 
oy are of great uſe to the underſtand- 
p of all the authors of Rome and Greece. 
Pluy the younger is one of the fineſt 
iu that Italy has produced; he is correct 
elegant, has a florid and gay fancy, 
mpered with maturity. and ſoundneſs of 
ent, Every thing in him is exqui- 
fly ſtudied ; and yet, in — ſpeaking, 
ery thing is natural and eaſy. In his in- 
aparable oration in honour of Trajan, 
bas frequent and ſurpriſing turns of true 
without playing and tinkling u 
nds, He hag exhauſted the ſubject of 
gyric, uſing every topic and every de- 
kcy of praiſe, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
phon, Plato, Demoſthenes, are of the 
he merit * the Greeks: to which, 
x, I may add Polybius, Lucian, and 
arch, Polybius was nobly born, a 
of deep thought, and perfect maſter of 
lubject : he diſcovers all the myſteries 
policy, and preſents to your view the in- 
It ſprings of thoſe actions which he de- 
des: his remarks and maxims have been 
peed, by the greateſt men both in civil 
military affairs, as oracles of prudence : 
do was his friend and admirer; Ciceto, 
W, and Plutarch, have honoured him 
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with high commendations ; Conſtantine the 
reat was His diligent reader; and Brutus 
abridged him for his own conſtant uſe. 
Lucian is an univerſal ſcholar, and a pro- 
digious wit: he is Attic and heat in his 
ſtyle, clear in his riarration, and wonder- 
fully facetious in his repartees; he fur- 
niſhes you with almoſt all the poetical hiſ- 
nr in ſuch a diverting manner, that you 
ill not eaſily forget it; and ſupplies 
the moſt dry and barren wit with a rich 
plenty of materials, Plutarch is an àuthor 
of deep ſenſe, and vaſt learning ; though 
he does not reach his illuſtrious predeceſ- 
ſors in the graces of his language, his mo- 
rals are ſound and noble, illuſtrated with a 
perpetual variety of beautiful metaphors 
and compariſons, and enforced with ve 
remarkable ſtories, and pertinent examples: 
in his Lives there is a complete account o 
all the Roman and Grecian antiquities, oz 
their cuſtoms, and affairs of peace and war: 
thoſe writings will furniſh a capable and in- 
quiſitive reader with a curious variety of 
characters, with a very valuable ſtore of 
wiſe remarks and ſound politics, The fur- 
face is a little rough, but under lie vaſt 
quantities of precious ore. Blackwall. 


F 162. The ſubordinate Claſſics wot 1 be 
neg lected. 


Every repetition of theſe authors will 
bring the reader freſh profit and fatisfac- 
tion. The reſt of the Claſſics muſt by ng 
means be neglected; but ought once to be 
carefully read over, and may ever after be 
occaſionally conſulted with much advanta 
The Grecian Claſſics next in value to thoſe 
we have named, are, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, Strabo, lian, 
Arrian's Expedition of Alexander the 
Great, Polyznus, Herodian ; the Latin 
are, Hirtius, Juſtin, Quintus Curtius, Flo- 
rus, Nepos, and Suetonius. We may, 
with a little allowance, admit that obſerva- 
tion to oP that he who would com- 
pletely underſtand one Claſſic, muſt dili- 
gently read all. When a young gentle. 
man is entered upon a, courſe of theſe 
ſtudies, I would not have him to be diſ- 
couraged at the checks and difiicultigs he 
will ſometimes meet with: if upon cloſe 
and due conſideration he cannot entirely 
maſter any paſſage, let him proceed by 
conſtant and regular reading, he will either 
find in that author he is upon, or ſome 
other on the ſame ſubje&, a parallel place, 
that will clear the doubt. . 
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and illuſtrate the Roman. Learning came 
late to Rome, and all the Latin writers 
follow the plans that were laid out before 
them by the great maſters of Greece. 

They every where imitate the Greeks, 
and in many places tranſlate *em, ' Com- 
pare em together, and they will be a com- 
ment to one another; you will by this 
means be enabled to paſs a more certain 
judgment upon the humour and idiom of 
both languages ; and both the leaſure and 
advantage of your reading will be double, 

Blackwall. 


$ 163. "The Greek and Latin Writers to be 


compared. 


Buy a careful compariſon of the Greek 
and Latin writers, you will ſee how judici- 
ouſly the latter imitated the former ; and 
will yourſelf be qualified, with greater plea- 
- fure and ſucceſs, to read and imitate both. 

By obſerving what advantages Virgil has 

made of Homer in his Zneid, and of Theo- 

critus in his Paſtorals ; how cleanly Horace 
has applied ſeveral places, out of Anacreon 
and 1 lyrics, to his own purpoſe ; you 
will learn to colle& precious ſtores out of 
the Ancients; to transfuſe their ſpirits into 
your language with as little loſs as poſſible; 
and to borroly with ſo much modeſty and 
diſcretion, as. to make their riches your 
own, without the ſcandal of unfair dealing. 

It will be convenient and pleaſant to com- 

pare authors together, that were country- 

men and fellow-citizens; as Euripides, 

'Thucydides, and Xenophon: that were 

contemporaries; as Theocritus and Calli- 

machas : that writ in the ſame dialect; as 

Anacreon and Herodotus, in the Ionic; 

Theocritus, Pindar, and Callimachus, up- 

on Ceres and the Bath of Pallas, in the 

Doric: that writ upon the ſame ſubject; as 

Apollonius, Valerius Flaccus, and Theo- 

critus, on the combat of Pollux and Amy- 

cus, and the death of Hylas. Salluſt's po- 
lite and curious hiſtory of Cataline's con- 
iracy, and Tully's four glorious orations 
upon the ſame ſubjeR, are the brighteſt com- 
mentaries upon each other. 'The hiſtorian 
and the orator ſcarce diſagree in one par- 
<ular; and Salluſt has left behind him an 
everlaſting N e of = candour and 
impartiality, by owning and commendin 
the conſul's vigilance, 2 meritorious — 
vices; though theſe two great men had the 
misfortune to be violent enemies. He that 
praiſes and honours an adverſary, ſhews his 
verſary's eminent merits, 
By comparing authors after this method, 


own rue and juſtice, by proclaiming 
his A - » 
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what ſeems difficult in one will ; 
another ; what one expreſſes — 
ther will enlarge upon; and if ſome 9 
them do not furniſh us with all the variety 
of the diale& and idioms of ; 


| the lar | 
the reſt will ſupply thoſe defects. *: 
likewiſe be neceſſary for the young ſchola 


diligently to remark and commit to me 
mory the religious and civil cuſtoms of the 
Ancients : an accurate knowledge of ther 
will make him capable to diſcern and r: 
liſh the propriety of an author's words, and 
the elegance and graces of his alluſion 
When St Paul ſpeaks of his ſpeedy a 
proaching martyrdom, he uſes 2 
ſion, Eyes yeg 1% obe; which 1s 
alluſion to that univerſal cuſtom of d 
world, of pouring wine or oil on the hea 
of the victim immediately before it u 
ſlain. The apoſtle's empfatical word b 
niſies —— wine 1s juſt now pouring on m 
head, I am juſt goin to be ſacrificed t 
Pagan rage and ſuperſtition. That paſſig 
of St. Paul, “For I think that God hat 
« ſet forth us the apoſtles laſt, as it we: 
« appointed to death y for we are mad: 
« ſpectacle unto the world, and td anze! 
« and to men ; is all expreſſed in Ag 
niſtical terms, and cannot be underſtood 
without taking the alluſion that it man 
nifettly bears to the Roman gladiators, wi 
came la upon the ſtage at noon, and we 
marked out for certain ſlaughter and dt 
ſtruction; being naked, with a fword 
ene hand, and tearing one another in 0 
with the other; whereas, thoſe who fouy 
the wild beaſts in the rr were allo 
ed weapons offenſive and defenſive, 2 
had a chance to come off with he. 
mot ancient way of giving ſentence ame 
the Greeks, and particularly the Achenal 
was by black and white pebbles, c: 
Ven. Thoſe judges who put the bi 
ones into ar; urn, paſſed · ſentence of a 
demnation 8 perſon tried; andthe 
who put in the white, acquitted and far 
Hence we may learn the fignificancy 
beauty of our Saviour's worlls in St, jc 
« to him that overcometh I will p 
« white one . I, who am the © 
judge of the whole' world, will pals & 
ſentence of abſolution upon my m 
ſervants, and the champions of my c 
and crown them with the ineftimadie 
wards of immortality and glory. 
are innumerable places, both in the dic 
Claſſies and the others, which, are 3% 
c | * 2 Tim. iv. 16. R 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 
Rev. ii. 


erllood without a competent know- 
oy of antiquities. I call the wri- 
un of the New Teſtament the Sacred 
Clafics; and ſhall, in a proper place, en- 
teavour fully to prove, that they deſerve 
the highelt character for the purity of their 
aguage, as well as the vigour of their 
kale, againſt the ignorance of ſome, and 
te infolence of others, who have fallen 
ier rudely upon them with reſpect to their 
Hie. Every ſcholar, and every Chriſtian, 
v obliged, to the utmoſt of his abilities, to 
teſend thoſe venerable authors * all 
aceptions, that may in any reſpect tend to 
finiiſh their value. I cannot but be of 
be opinion of thoſe gentlemen, who think 
there is propriety in the expreſſion, as well 
v fubymity in the ſentiments of the New 
Tehament; and eſteem that man as bad a 
wc, who undervalues its language, as he 
i Chriſtian; who denies its doctrines, 

Blackwall. 


L 164. On the Study of the New Teſta- 
a ment. 


The dafſic ſcholar muſt by no means be 
nich wanting to his own duty, plea- 
ie, and improvement, as to neglect the 
ly of the New Teſtament, but nguſt be 
metually converſant in thoſe ineſtlmable 
m"gs, which have all the treaſures of 
"2 wiſdom, and the words of eternal 
ew them. The -beſt way will be to 
Ke them the firſt and laſt of all your 
Wes, to open and cloſe the day with that 
md book, wherein you have a faithful 
voſt entertaining hiſtory of that bleſ- 
and miraculons work of the redemp- 
| of the world; and ſure directions how 
Wuaiiy and intitle yourſelf for the great 
ton purchaſed by Jeſus. 

Tbs exerciſe will compoſe your thoughts 
ne ſweeteſt ſerenity and chearfulneſs; 
ppi conſecrate all your time aud 
#10 God. After you have read the 
tt Teſtament once over with care and 
ration, I humbly recommend to your 
Went and attentive peruſal, theſe fol- 
dy chapters: R 

Matthew 5. 6. 7. 25. 26. 27, 28. 
Murk 1. 13.—St. Luke 2. 9. 15. 16. 
t. John 1. 11. 14. 15. 16, 17. 
132 26. 27.— Romans 2. 8. 

or. 3. 9. 13. 15.—2 Cor. 

. —Epbeſ. 4 5, 6.— Philipp. Ay 
, "OIL 1. S,m—— Thefl. 2. 5 
* . 6.—2 Tim. 2, 3.——Phile- 
leb. 1. 4. 6. 11. 121 St. 
2 St, Peter alt. Jude. 
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1 St. John 1. 3,——Revel. 1. 18. 19. 


20. 


In this collection you will find the Book: 
of God, written by the ev iſts, and 
apoſtles, compriſed in a moſt, admirable 
and comprehenſive epitome. A true critic 
will diſcover numerous inſtances of every 
ſtyle in perfection; every grace and orna- 
ment of ſpecch more chaſte and beaatiful, 
than the moſt admired and ſhining paſſages 
of the ſecular writers. . 

In particular, the deſcription of God, 
and the future ſtate of heavenly glory, in 
St. Paul and St. Peter, St. James and St. 

ohn, as. far tranſcend the deſcriptions of 
upiter and Olympus, which Homer, and 
indar, and Virgil, give us, as the thunder 
and lightning of the heavens do the rattlin 
and flaſhes of a Salmoneus : or the etern 
2 is ſuperior to the Pagan deities. 
n all the New Teſtament, eſpecially theſe 
ſelect — God delivers to mankind 
laws of mercy, myſteries of wiſdom, and 
rules of happineſs, which fools and mad- 
men ſtupidly neglect, or unpiouſly ſcorn ; 
while all the beſt and brighteſt beings in 
the univerſe regard them with ſacred at- 
tention, and contemplate them with won- 
der and tranſporting delight. Theſe ſtu- 
dies, with a ſuitable Chriſtian practice 
(which they ſo loudly call for, and ſo pa- 
thetically 2 will raiſe you above all 
vexatious fears, and deluding hopes; and 
keep you from putting an undue value 
upon either the eloquence or enjoyments 
of this world. Bid. 


6 165. The eld Critics to be ffudied. 
That we may ſtill qualify ourſelves the 
better to read and reliſh the Claſſics, we 
muſt ſeriouſly ſtady the old Greek and 
Latin critics. Of the firſt are Ariſtotle, 
Dionyſius Longinus, and Dionyſius of Ha- 
licarnaſſus: of the latter are Tully, Horace, 
uinctilian. Theſe are excellent au- 
thors, which lead their readers to the 
fountain - head of true ſenſe and ſublimity ; 
teach them the firſt 1 Dry princi- 

les of convincing and moving eloquence; 
= reveal all the myſtery and delicacy of 
good writing. While they judiciouſly, dif 
cover the excellencies of other authors, 
they ſucceſsfully ſhew their own; and are 
glorious examples of that ſublime 
praiſe. They take off the diſtafte= 
fulneſs of precepts ; and rules, by their 
dextrous management, have beauty as welt 


as uſefulneſs. They were, what every trug 
Critic 1 be, perſons of great meme 
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and happy memory, of a piercing ſaga- 
city — — taſte. They praiſe with. 
out flattery or-partial favour; and cenſure 
without pride or envy. We ſhall ſtill have 
a completer notion of the perfections and 
beauties of the ancients, if we read the 
choiceſt authors in our own tongue, and 
ſome of the beſt writers of our neighbour 
nations, who always have the Ancients in 
view, and write with their ſpirit and judg- 
ment. We have a glorious ſet of poets, of 
whom [I ſhall only mention a few, which 
are the chief; Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Mil- 
ton, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Dryden, 
Prior, Addiſon, Pope; who are inſpired 
with the true ſpirit of their predeceſſors 
of Greece and Rome; and by whoſe im- 
mortal works the reputation of the Engliſh 
is raiſed much above that of an 
e in Europe. Then we have —_ 
writers of all profeſſions and degrees, and 
upon a great variety of ſubjects, true ad- 
mirers and great maſters of the old Claſſics 
and Critics; who obſerve their rules, and 
write after their models. We have Ra- 
leigh, Clarendon, Temple, Taylor, Tillot- 
ſon, Sharp, Sprat, South—with a great 
many others, both dead and living, at I 
have not time to name, though I eſteem 
them not inferior to the illuſtrious few I 
have mentioned; who are in high eſteem 
with all readers of taſte and diſtinction, 
and will be — quoted as bright exam- 
ples of ſenſe and ſine writing. Ho- 
race and Ariſtotle will be read with greater 
delight and improvement, if we join with 
them, the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay 
on Poetry, Roſcommon's Tranſlation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry, and Eſſay on 
Tranſlated Verſe, Mr. Pope's Eſſay on 
- Criticiſm, and Diſcourſes before Homer, 
Dryden's Critical Prefaces and Diſcourſes, 
all the Spectators that treat upon Claſſical 
Learning, particularly the juſtly admired 
and celebrated critique upon Milton's Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, Dacier upon Ariſtotle's Poe- 
' tics, Boſſu on Epic Poetry, Boileau's Art 
of Poetry, and 
Dr. Felton's Diſſertation on the Claffies, 
and Mr, 'Trapp's Poetical Prelections. 
Theſe gentlemen make a true judgment 
and uſe of the Ancients: they eſteem it a 
reputation to own they admire them, and 
borrow from them; and make a grateful 
return, by doing honour to their memories, 
and defending them againſt the attacks of 
_ ſomeover-forward wits, who furiouſly envy 
. their fame, and infinitely fall ſhort of their 
merit. Blact wall. 
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efletions on Longinus, 


— 


$ 166. The beft Authors 10 be read ſevera 
| Times over. 

I cannot but here repeat 
before, of the advantage of pA, 9 
beſt authors ſeveral times over. The 
mult needs be pleaſure and improvement 
in a repetition of ſuch writers as have fred 
beauties in every ſection, and new wonde 
ariſing in every new page. 

One ſuperficial reading exhauſts t 
ſmall ſtores of a ſuperficial writer, butt 
genuine Ancients, and thoſe who writ 
with their ſpirit, and after their patter 
are deep and full. An ill-written loo 
book is like a formal common. place fo 
who has a ſet of phraſes and ſtories, whit 
in a converſation or two are all run o. 
the man quickly impoveriſhes himſelf, 2 
in a few hours becomes perſeclly dry 
inſipid. But the old Claſſics, and the 
my followers among the moderng, 
ike a rich natural genius, who has an 
failing ſupply of good ſenſe on all oc 

an 


fions ; ratihes his company wit 
perpetual * charming variety. be 
Ik 
$ 167. The Riſe and Progreſe of Ph 
phical Criticijm. 4 


Ancient Greece, in its happy days, 
the ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, and 
Arts. In this fair region, fertile of 
the Epic writers came firſt; then the 
ric; Gow the Tragic ; and laſtly the 
torians, the Comic Writers, and the C 
tors, each in their turns delighting » 
multitudes, and commanding the at 
and admiration of all. Now, when 
and thinking men, the fubtil inveſti 
of principles and cauſes, obſerve 
ca effect of theſe works upon 
human mind, they were prompted to 

uire whence this ſhould proceed; for 
it ſhould happen merely from Cl 
they could not well believe. 

' Here therefore we _ ot 1 K 

in of Criticiſm, which in its begu 
— « a deep and philoſophical ſearc 
the primary laws and elements of 
« writing, as far as they could be e 
« ed from the moſt approved | 
« ances.” Bo 

In this contemplation 0 
firſt critics not only attended to be 
and different ſpecies of words; the 
of numerous compoſition, whether 
or verſe; the aptitude bays 
to different ſubje&s;z but they ud 


Were that, which is the baſis of all, that is 
to fay, in other words, the meaning of the 
aſe, This led them at once into the 
nolt curious of ſubjects; the nature of 
nan in general; the different characters 
o men, as they differ in rank or age; 
der reaſon and their paſſions ; how the 
me was to be perſuaded, the others to be 
raſed or 3 the places or repoſitories 
9 which we may recur, when we want 
per matter for any of theſe. purpoſes. 
beldes all this, they ſtudied ſentiments 
ud manners; what conſtitutes a work, 
de; what, a whole and parts; what, the 
gence of probable, and even of natural 
${&ion, as contributing to conſtitute a juſt 
umatic fable. Harris. 


i 1638. Praro, Az1STOTLE, THgo- 
mRASTUS, and other GREEK Authors 


dry of Philofephical Critici/m, 
__ Much of this kind may be found in dif- 
hk frent parts of Plato. But Ariſtotle, his 


diſciple, who may be called the ſyſtema- 
wer of his maſter's doctrines, has, in his 
n treatiſes of poetry and rhetoric, with 
ch wonderful penetration developed every 
rt of the ſubject, that he may be juſtly 
called the Father of Criticiſm, both from 
& age when he lived, and from his tyul 

ruſcendent genius. The criticiſm w ich 
Ws capital writer taught, has ſo intimate 
a ecrreſpondence and alliance with philo- 
phy, that we can call it by no other 
are, than that of Philoſophical Criti- 


| the (nn 
ng ToAriſtotle ſucceeded his diſciple Theo- 
» at rats, who followed his maſter's exam- 
ben pe in the ſtudy of criticiſm, as may be 
veſt rn in the catalogue of his writings, pre- 
erv td by Diogenes Laertius. But all the 


mcal works of Theophraſtus, as well as 


* 

* ny others, are now loſt. The prin- 
1; r zuthors of the kind now remaining in 
a Cl rk are Demetrius of Phalera, Diony- 


of Halicarnaſſus, Diony ſius Longinus, 
dener with Hermogenes, Aphthonius, 


dern few others. 
feard bf theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems to be 
us, Who was the earlieſt, and who 
| be fears to follow the precepts, and even 
11 text of Ariſtotle, with far greater at- 
ation than any of the reſt. His exam- 


it mult be confeſſed, are ſometimes 


. Kare, but this we rather impute to the 
- the — time, which has pre- 
her -<« us krom ſeeing many of the origi- 
__ authors. „ 
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Dionyſius of Haliearnaſſus, the next in 
order, may be ſaid to have written with 
judgment upon the force of numerous 
compoſition, not to mention other tracts on 
the ſubject of oratory, and thoſe alſo eriti- 
cal as well as hiſtorical. Longinus, who 
was in time far later than theſe, ſeems 
principally to have had in view the paſſions 
and the imagination, in the treating of 
which he has acquired a juſt applauſe, and 
expreſſed himſelf with a dignity ſuitable to 
the ſubject. The reſt of the Greek critics, 
though they have ſaid many uſeful things, 
have yet FA minutely multiplied the rules 
of art, and ſo much confined themſelves to 
the oratory of the tribunal, that they ap- 

r of no great ſervice, as to good writing 
in general. Ibid. 


$ 169. Philoſephical Critics among the 
RoMANSs. 


Among the Romans, the firſt critic of 
note was Cicero; who, though far below 
Ariſtotle in depth of philoſophy, may be 
ſaid, like him, to have exceeded all his 
countrymen. As his celebrated treatiſe 
concerning the Orator is written in dia- 
logue, where the ſpeakers introduced are 
the greateſt men of his nation, we have 
incidentally an elegant ſample of thoſe 
manners, and that politeneſs, which were 
peculiar to the leading characters during 
the Roman commonwealth. - There we 
may ſee the behaviour of free and accom» 
pliſhed men, before a baſer addreſs had ſet 
that ſtandard, which has been too often 
taken for good breeding ever ſince. 

Next to Cicero came Horace; who 
often, in other parts of his writings, acts 
the critic and ſcholar, but whoſe Art of 
Poetry is a ſtandard of its kind, and too 
well known to need any encomium. After 
Horace aroſe Quinctilian, Cicero's admirer 
and follower, who appears, by his works, 
not only learned and ingenious, but, what 
is. ſtill more, an honeſt and a worthy man. 
He likewiſe dwells too much upon the 
oratory of the tribunal, a ſact no way ſar- 
prizing, when we confider the age in 
which he lived : an age when Cc go- 
vernment being the faſhion of the times, 
that nobler ſpecies of eloquence, I mean 
the popular and deliberative, was, with all 
things truly liberal, degenerated and funk. 
The later Latin rhetoricians there is no 
need to mention, as they little help to il- 
luſtrate the ſubject in hand. I would only 
repeat, that the ſpecies of criticiſm herg 
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mentioned, as far at leaſt as handled by 


the more able maſters, is that which we 
have denominated Criticiſm Philoſophical. 


Harris. 


5 170. Concerning the Progreſs of Criti- 
- in its ſecond Species, the Hiſtorical 
REEK and ROMAN Critics, by whom 

this Species of Criticiſm was cultivated. 


As to the Criticiſm already treated, we 
find it not confined to any one particular 
author, but containing general rules of art, 
either for judging or writing, confirmed 
by the example not of one author, but of 
many. But we know from experience, 
that in proceſs of time, languages, cuſ- 
toms, manners, laws, governments, and 
religions, inſenſibly change. The Mace- 
donian tyranny, after the fatal battle of 
Chzronea, wrought much of this kind 
in Greece: and the Roman tyranny, after 
the fatal battles of Pharſalia and Philippi, 
carried it throughout the known — * 
Hence, therefore, of things obſolete the 
names became obſolete alſo; and authors, 
who in their own age were intelligible and 
eaſy, in after days grew diflicult and ob- 
ſcure. Here then we behold the riſe of a 
ſecond race of critics, the tribe of ſcholiaſts, 
commentators, and explainers. 

Theſe naturally attached themſelves to 

rticular authors. Ariſtarchus, Didymus, 

uſtathivs, and many others, beſtowed 
their labours upon Homer ; Proclus and 
Tzetzes upon Heſiod; the ſame Proclus 
and Olympiodorus upon Plato; Simpli- 
cius, Ammonius, and Philoponus, upon 
Ariſtotle; Ulpian upon Demoſthenes ; Ma- 
crobius and Aſconius upon Cicero ; Calli- 
ergus upon Theocritus; Donatus upon 
Terence; Servius upon Virgil; Acro and 
Av page upon Horace; and fo with re- 
ſpe& to others, as well philoſophers as 
ts and orators, To theſe ſcholiaſts may 
e added the ſeveral compoſers of Lexi- 
cons; ſuch as Heſychius, Philoxenus, Sui- 
das, &c. alſo the writers upon Grammar, 
ſuch as Apollonius, Priſcian, Soſipater, 
Chariſius, &c. Now all theſe pains. taking 
men, conſidered together, may be ſaid to 
have completed another ſpecies of criticiſm, 
a ſpecies which, in diſtinction to the former, 
we call Criticiſm Hiſtorical. 

And thus things continued, though in a 
declining way, till, after many a ſevere 
and unſucceſsful plunge, the Roman em- 

ire ſunk through the weſt of Europe, 
— 4 then ſoon loſt its purity; Greek they 


hardly knew; Claſſics, and their Scho- 
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liaſts, were no longer ſtudied: 
ſucceeded of — — 74 


lbid, 
$ 171. Modern eminent in the tay Speci, 
of Criticiſm before mentioned, the Philef 
phical and the Hiftorical==the laft tort 


Critics more numerous==thoſe, mentinned B. 
this Section, confined to the GAkkx , bebt 
LaTin Languages. otr: 
At length, after a long and barbie 
period, when the ſhades of monke bega per! 
to retire, and the light of humanity one 1 
again to dawn, the arts alſo of critic; 0 8 
inſenſibly revived. Tis true indeed, M © 
authors of the philoſophical ſort (I men 
that which reſpects the cauſes and prin _ 
ciples of good writing in general) we (17: 
not many in number. However of thi 10 
rank, among the Italians, were Vida, aut 
the elder Scaliger; among the Frenc : 
were Rapin, Bouhours, Boileau, togethe 4 
with Boſſu, the moſt methodic and acc 4 
rate of them all. In our own countr wy 
our nobility may be ſaid to have din 
guiſhed themſelves; Lord Roſcommon, 1 — 
his Eſſay upon tranſlated Verſe; the Duk " 
of Buckingham, in his Eſſay on Poem r 
and Lord Shafteſbury, in his treatiſe call " | 
Advice to an Author: to whom may! * 
added, our late admired genius, Pope, 1 6. 
his elegant poem, the Eſſay upon Cn * 
ticiſm. * 
The Diſcourſes of Sir Joſhua Reynol = 
upon painting have, aſter a philoſophc ©. 
manner, inveſtigated the principles of Wl. 
art, which no one in practice has bett ky 
verified than himſelf, ＋ 
We have mentioned theſe diſcou Frend 
not only from their merit, but as they 1 e 
cidentally teach us, that to write well uy. 
a liberal art, we muſt write philoſophicall * 
— that all the liberal arts in their princ 1 
ples are congenial—and that theſe pri 
ciples, when traced to their common ſourc 
are found all to terminate in the firlt pi (177 
lotophy. tory 
But to purſue our ſubject— love Le; 
ſmall among moderns may be the numb lat 
of theſe philoſophical Critics, the wn: T, 
of hiſtorical or explanatory criticiſm ha * 
been in a manner innumerable. To nanny. 
out of many, only a few—of Italy u wm 
Beroaldus, Ficinus, Victorius, and Robe -: 
tellus ; of the Higher and Lower Germal *Y 
were Eraſmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc. 4 M 
Fabricius; of France were Lambin, I ie 
Vall, Harduin, Capperonerius; of Enj ao: 
itor of Aſchyle | 
land were Stanley (editor Ga © © 


Gataker, Davies, Clark (editor of Homer) 
woether with multitudes more from every 
region and quarter , | 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the 
brooks 
In Vallombroſa. _— 

Bit I fear I have given a ſtrange cata- 
boge, where we ſeek in vain for ſuch il- 
khrious perſonages, as Seſoſtris, Cyrus, 
Nerander, Cafar, Attila, Tortila, Ta- 
nerlane, Kc. The heroes of this work 
if I may be pardoned for calling them 
b) have only aimed in retirement to pre- 


ent us with knowledge. Knowled 1 only 
«23 their object, not havock, nor devaſta- 
tion, Harris. 


(172. C empilers of Lexicons and Didtio- 
neries, and Authors upon Grammars, 


After Commentators and Editors, we 
na not forget the compilers of Lexicons 
nl Dictionaries, ſuch as Charles and 
Ferry Stevens, Favorinus, Conſtantine, 
Judzus, Cooper, Faber, Voſſius, and 
bers. Jo theſe alſo we may add the 
uthors upon Grammar; in which ſud. 
| the learned Greeks, when they quitted 
the Eaſt, led the way, Moſchopulus, Chry- 
loras, Laſcaris, Theodore Gaza; then 
u |taly, Laurentius Vallaz in England, 
Cwein and Linager; in Spain, Sanctius; 
ne Low Countries, Voſſius; in France, 
Czar Scaliger by his reſidence, though 
by birth an Italian, together with thoſe 
ie writers Meſf, de Port Roial. Nor 
wot we to omit the writers of Philolo- 
pal Epiſtles, ſuch as Emanuel Martin; 
wr the writers of Literary Catalogues (in 


u the account of the manuſcripts in the 
aperial library at Vienna, by Lambecivs ; 
i of the Arabic manuſcripts in the Eſcu- 
fu library, by Michael Cafiri. 

Ibid, 


(173. Medern Critics 125 the Explana- 
tory Kind, commenting Modern Writers — 


Lexic graplbera — Grammarians — Tran/- 
os, 


Tiough much hiſtorical explanation has 
beltowed on the ancient Claſſics, yet 
ine the authors of our own country by 
w means been forgotten, having exer- 
ard many critics of learning and inge- 
tity, 
Mr. Thomas Warton (beſides his fine 
. — of Theocritus) has given a curious 
wry of Engliſh Poetry during the mid- 
centuries; Mr, Tyrwhit, much accu- 
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French called Catalogues Raiſonnees) ſuch 


33 
rate and diverſified erudition upon Chau- 
cer; Mr. Upton, a learned Comment o 
the Fairy Queen of Spenſer; Mr. Addiſo 
many polite and elegant Spectators on the 
Conduct and Beauties of the Paradiſe Loſt; 
Dr. Warton, an Eſſay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope, a work filled with ſpe- 
culations, in a taſte perfectly pure. The 
lovers of literature would not forgive me, 
were I to omit that ornament of her ſex 
and country, the critic and patroneſs of our 
illuſtrious Shakeſpeare, Mrs, Montague, 
For the honour of criticiſm, not only the 
divines already mentioned, buy others alſo,” 
of rank ſtill ſuperior, have beſtowed their 
labours upon our capital poets (Shake. 
ſpeare, Milton, Cowley, Pope) ſuſpend- 
ing for a while their ſeverer ſtudies, to re- 
lax in theſe regions of genius and imagi- 
nation. 

The Dictionaries of Minſhew, Skinner, 
Spelman, Sumner, Junius, and Johnſon, 
are all well known, and juſtly eſteemed. 
Such is the merit of the laſt, that our lan- 

uage does not poſfeſs a more copious, 
Packed. and valuable work. For gram- 
matical knowledge we ought to mention 
with diſtinction the learned prelate, Dr. 
Lowth, biſhop of London; whoſe admira- 
ble tract on the Grammar of the Engliſh 
language every lover of that langua 
ought to ſtudy and underſtand, if he would 
write, or even ſpeak it, with purity and 
preciſion. | 

Let my countrymen too reflect, that in 
ſtudying a work upon this ſubjeR, they are 
not only ſtuding a language in which it 
becomes them to be knowing, but a lan- 
guage which can boaſt of as many good 
books as any among the living or modern 
languages of Europe. The writers, born 
— educated in a free country, have been 
left for years to their native freedom. 
Their pages have been never defiled with 
an index expurgatorius, nor their ge- 
nius ever ſhackled with the terrors of an 
inquiſition. ; 

May this invaluable privilege never be 
impaired either by the hand of power, or 
by licentious abule ! _— 


$ 174. On Tranſlatars. 
Perhaps with the critics juſt deſeribed I 
ought to arrange Tranſlators, if it be true 
that tranſlation is a ſpecies of explanation, 
which differs no otherwiſe from explana- 
tory comments, than that theſe attend to 

parts, while tranſlation goes to the whole. 
Now as tranſlators are infinite, and ma- 
ny of them (to borrow a phraſe from ſportſ- 
B b4 men 
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men) unqualified ] ſhall enumerate 
only a few, and thoſe ſuch as for their me- 
rits have been deſervedly eſteemed. 


Of this number I may very truly reckon 
Meric Caſaubon, the tranſlator of Marcus 
Antoninus; Mrs, Carter, the tranſlator of 
EpiQtetus ; and Mr. Sydenham, the tranſ- 
lator of many of Plato's Dialogues. All 
theſe ſeem to have accurately underſtood 
the original language from which they 
tranſlated, But that is not all. The au- 
thors tranſlated being philoſophers, the 
tranſlators appear to have ſtudied the ſtyle 
of their philoſophy, well knowing that in 
ancient — every ſect of philoſophy, 
like every ſcience and art, had a language 
of its own ®. 

To theſe may be added the reſpectable 
names of Melmoth and of Hampton, of 
Franklin and of Potter; nor ſhould I omit 
a few others, whoſe labours have been ſi- 
milar, did I not recolle& the trite, though 
elegant admonition : 

—fuzit irreparabile tempus, 
$inguladum capti circumvectamur amore. Vix o. 
Harris, 


$ 175. Riſe of the third Species of Criti- 

cim, the Corretive=prattiſed by the An- 
cients, but much more by the M. ; and 
why, 

But we are now to enquire after ano- 
ther ſpecies of Criticiſm. All ancient 
books, having been preſerved by tranſ- 
£ription, were liable, through ignorance, 
negligence, or fraud, to be corrupted in 
three different ways, that is to ſay, by 
retrenchings, by additions, and by altera- 

ns. 

To remedy theſe evils, a third fort of 
eniticiſm aroſe, and that was Criticiſm 
Corrective. The buſineſs of this at firſt 
was painfully to collate all the various co- 
Pies of authority, and then, from amidſt 
the variety of readings thus collected, to 
eſtabliſh, by good reaſons, either the true, 
or the moſt probable. In this ſenſe we 
may call ſuch criticiſm not only correctiye 
byt authoritative. 

As the number of theſe corruptions muſt 
needs have increaſed by length of time, 
hence it has happened that corrective cri- 
ticiſm has become much more neceſſary in 
theſe later ages, than it was in others more 
ancient. Not but that even in ancient days 
yarious readings have been noted. Of this 
Find there are a multitude in the text of 


dee Hermes, p. 269, 370, 
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no more 
His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fur b — 
NMunere | 


Homer ; a fact not ſingular, when we con. 
ſider his great antiquity. In the Con. 
ments of Ammonius and upon 

Ariſtotle, there is mention made of fere. F 


ral in the text of that philoſopher, which By 
theſe his commentators compare and eu. {pri 
We find the ſame in Aulus Gellius, us woas « 
to the Roman authors; where it is withal thors, 
remar kable, that, even in that early pe- nanu 
riod, much ſtreſs is laid upon the authority v > 
of ancient manuſcripts, a reading in Ci. dstg 
cero being juſtified from a copy made by par 
his learn d-man, Tiro: and a read. * <2 
ing in Virgil's Georgics, from a bock © + 
which had once belonged to Virgi!'s f- 
mil . * exl 
ut ſince the revival of literature, oi en 
correct has been a bufineſs of much mori de 
latitude, having continually ed, for” > 
two centuries and a half, both ins of cr) 
the moſt laborious, and the wits of the mot rte 
acute. Many of the learned men beſoref ts 
enumerated were not only famous as hif. 11 
torical critics, but as correRtive alſo, Sch“ 
were the two Scaligers (of whom one he en 
been already mentioned, $ 171.) the two”) 
Caſaubons, Salmoſius, the Heinfi, Gre. Hrn; 
vius, the Gronovii, Burman, Kuſter, Waſe Win 
Bentley, Pearce, and Markland. In deb 
ſame claſs, and in a rank highly eminent, = ed 
lace Mr. Toupe of Cornwall, who in f oe 
mendations upon Suidas, and his edu "th! 
of Longinus, has ſhewn a critical acumen, 8” * 
and a compaſs of learr;ng, that may ju ** 
arrange him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed - 
ſcholars. Nor muſt I forget Dr. T 
reſidentiary of St. Paul's, nor Mr. Upton, gw” © 
rebendary of Rocheſter. The former, by. he 
2 edition of Demoſthenes, (as far as he 7 
lived to carry it) by his Lyſias, by h : 
Comment on the Marmor Sandvicenſe, and * 
other critical pieces ; the latter, by us * 
correct and elegant edition, in Greek and -—_ 
Latin, of Arrian's Epictetus (the fiſt c * 


the kind that had any pretenſions 10 be 
called complete) have 4 — themſelves, 
as Scholars, laſting ornaments of ther 
country, Theſe two valuable men were 
the friends of my youth; the companions 
of my ſocial, as well as my literary hours 
I ny Arr them for their erudition; | 
loved them for their yirtues ; they are a 
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ny ici have been abuſed—yet 
dom. is Ge laſt Importance to the 
1 2 of Literature. 
* at here was the misfortune of this laſt 
e of criticiſm. The beſt of things 
= nay paſs into abuſe. There were nume- 
u, 24 wos corraptions in many of the fineſt au- 
„ithal tors, which neither ancient editions, nor 


nanuſcripts, could heal. What then was 
to be done: Were forms ſo fair to remain 


05 Gt gured, and be ſeen for ever under ſuch 
+ by apparent blemiſhes ?— No (ſays a critic,) 
„ « Corjefture can cure all—Conjecture, 
book © «boſe performances are for the moſt part 


* more certain than any thing that we can 
« exhibit from the authority of manu- 
« (cripts,” —We will not aſk, upon this 
wonderful aſſertion, how, if ſo certain, can 
t be called conjeture ?—"Tis enough to 
ſerve (be it called as it may) that this 


ins 6 : 
woll fir of conjecture has too often paſſed into 
foren intemperate exceſs: and then, whatever 
$ hi t may have boaſted, has done more miſ- 


chef by far than good. Authors have been 
nien in hand, like anatomical ſubjects, 
ely to diſplay the fkill and abilities of the 
pit; ſo that the end of many an edition 
kems ofter to have been no more than to 
eciibit the great ſagacity and erudition of 
n editor, The joy of the taſk was the 
occur of mending, while corruptions were 
fuyht with a more than common atten- 
bor, as each of them afforded a teſtimony 


amen, 
j v me editor and his art. 
niſted And here I beg leave, by way of di- 


peſion, to relate a ſhort ſtory concerning 
aroted empiric. © Being once in a ball- 
* room crowded with company, he was 
# aked by a gentleman, what he thought 
of ſuch a lady ? was it not pity that ſhe 
ſquinted ?”'—* Squint! Sir!“ replied the 
%oftor, « [ wiſh every lady in the room 
ſquinted; there is not a man in Europe 
an cure ſquinting but myſelf.” — 
But to return to our ſubject.— well in- 
ed would it be for the cauſe of letters, 
re this bold conjectural ſpirit confined to 
wks of ſecond rate, where, let it change, 
mnge, or add, as happens, it may 
blcrably ſure to leave matters, as they 
3 or if not much better, at leaſt not 
worſe : But when the divine geniuſes 
| higher rank, whom we not only ap- 
aud, but in a manner revere, when theſe 
me to be attempted by petulant correc- 
* and to be made the ſubject of their 
won Caprice, how can we but exclaim, 
a 2 kind of religious abhorrence. 


5 procul! O] procul eſte profanj ! 
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Theſe ſentiments may be even 
to the celebrated Bentley. It would have 


become that able writer, though in litera- 
ture and natural abilities among the firſt 
of his age, had he been more temperate 
in his criticiſm the Paradiſe Loſt; 


had he not ſo repeatedly and — 


offered violence to its author, from an af- 
feed ſuperiority, to which he had no pre- 
tence. But the rage of conjecture ſeems 
to have ſeized him, as that of jealouſy did 
Medea: a rage which ſhe confeſt herſelf 
unable to reſiſt, although ſhe knew the 
miſchiefs it would prompt her to per- 
*trate. 

And now to obviate an unmerited cen- 
ſure, (as if I were an enemy to the thin 
from being an — to its abuſe) I would 
have it remembered, it is not either with 
criticiſm or critics that I preſume to find 
fault. The arts, and its profeſſors, while 
they practiſe it with temper, I truly ho- 
nour ; and think, that were it not for their 
acute and learned labours we ſhould be 
in danger of degenerating into an age of 
dunces. 

Indeed critics (if I may be allowed the 
metaphor) are a ſort of maſters of the ce- 
remony in the court of letters, through 
whoſe aſſiſtance we are introduced into 
ſome of the firſt and beſt company. Should 
we ever, therefore, by idle prejudices againſt 
pedantry, verbal accuracies, and we — 
not what, come to ſlight their art, and re- 
ject them from our favour, it is well if we 
do not light alſo thoſe Claſſics with whom 
criticiſm converſes, becoming content to 
read them in tranſlations, or (what is ſtill 
worſe) in tranſlations of tranſlations, or 
(what is worſe even than that) not to read 
them at all. And I will be bold to affert, 
if that ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſ y 
return into thoſe days of darkneſs, out of 
which we happily emerged upon the revival 


- of ancient literature. Harris. 


$ 177. The Epic Writers,came fi. 


It appears, that not only in Greece, but 
in other countries more barbarous, the firſt 
writings were in metre, and of an epie caſt, 
recording wars, battles, heroes, ghoſts ; the 
marvelloys always, and often the incredi- 
ble. Men ſeemed to have thought, that 
the higher they ſoared the more im 
they ſhould appear ; and that the common 
life, which they then lived, was a thing too 
contemptible to merit imitation. 

Hence it followed, that it was not till 
this common life was rendered reſpectable 
by more refined and poliſhed manners, that 

men 


* 
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in them applauſe. 

5 Dona in — itſelf, tragedy had at- 
tained its maturity many years before co- 
medy, as may be ſeen by comparing the 
age of Sophocles and Euripides with that 
of Philemom and Menander. 

For ourſelves, we ſhall find moſt of our 
firſt poets prone to a turgid bombaſt, and 
moſt of our firſt proſaic writers to a pe- 
dantic ſtiffneſs ; which rude ſtyles gradu- 
ally improved, but reached not a claſſical 
purity ſooner than Tillotſon, Dryden, Ad- 
diſon, Shafteſbury, Prior, Pope, Atterbury, 
&c. &c. Harris. 


C 178. Nothing excellent in literary Per- 
formances happens from Chance, 


As to what is aſſerted ſoon after upon 
the efficacy of cauſes in works of ingenuity 
and art, we think in general, that the effect 
muſt always be proportioned to its cauſe. 
It is hard for him, who reaſons attentively, 
to refer to chance any ſuperlative produc- 


Effects indeed ſtrike us, when we are not 
thinking about the cauſe; yet may we be 
aſſured, if we reflect, that a cauſe there is, 
and that too a cauſe intelligent and ra- 
tional. Nothing would perhaps more con- 
tribute to give us a taſte truly critical, than 
on every occaſion to inveſtigate this cauſe, 
and to aſk ourſelves, upon feeling any un- 
common effect, why we are thus Jelighted ; 
why thus affected; why melted into pity; 
why made to ſhudder with horror ? 

Till this auby is well anſwered, all is 
darkneſs, and our admiration, like that of 
the vulgar, founded upon 1 

| id. 


$ 179. The Cauſes or Reaſons of ſuch Ex- 
cellence. : 
To explain, by a few examples, that are 
known to all, and for that reaſon here al- 
ledged, becauſe they are known. 


am ſtruck with the night ſcene in Vir- 


gil's fourth ZEneid—< The univerſal ſilence 
throughout the globe—the ſweet reſt of 


* its various inhabitants, ſoothing their 


« cares and forgetting their labours—the 


« unhappy Dido alone reſtleſs; reſtleſs, 
ge — with impetuous paſlions.“ — 
En. iv. $22. 


I am aFected with the ſtory of Regu- 


| Jus, as painted by Weſt—< the crowd of 


« anxious friends, 22 him not to 
return —his wife fainting through ſenſi- 


* bility and fear —perſons the leaſt con- 
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men thought it might be copied, ſo as to « nected appearin to. feel for him, ye 


« himſelf unmoved, inexorable, and ſtern," 
Horat. Carm. L. ii. Od. $ 
Without referring to theſe deeply tragic 
— _— charms has muſie, up 
maſterly $ 2 
to ſoft, or radar to wary 
—— changes from the greater third m 
the leſs ; or reciprocally, it change: 
from this laſt to the former. 
All theſe effects have a ſimilar and wel 
known cauſe, the amazing force which cor. 
traries acquire, either by juxta-poſition, & — 
by quick ſucceſſion. Ibid, * (dy 


$ 180. Why Contraries have this Eid. 
But we aſk till farther, Why have con- 


traries this force? — We anſwer, Becauſe, 
of all things which differ, none differ { 
widely. Sound differs from darkneſs, but 
not ſo much as from filence; darkneſs diſ. 
fers from ſound, but not ſo much as iron 
light. In the ſame intenſe manner Cife 
repoſe and reſtleſſneſs; felicity and mi 
ſery ; dubious ſolicitude and firm reſals 
tion: the epic and the comic; the ſublime 
and the ludicrous. 

And why differ contraries thus widely 
— Becauſe while attributes, ſimplydifferen 
may co-exiſt in the ſame ſubject, contra 
ries cannot co-exiſt, but always deſtre 
one another. Thus the ſame marble ma 
be both white and hard; but the fame 


marble cannot be both white and black . —:: 
And hence it follows, that as their dif- cate 
rence is more intenſe, ſo is our recogmii it; p 
of them more vivid, and our impretiongy* ::rr 
more permanent. It 

This effect of contraries is evident eve”ocr 
in objects of ſenſe, where imagination e 


intelle&t are not in the leaſt concem 
When we paſs (for example) from a boi 
houſe, we feel the common air more u 
tenſely cool; when we paſs from a 4 
cavern, we feel the common light of u 
day more intenſely glaring. 


But to proceed to initances of moe det 
and a very different kind. Frot 
Few ſcenes are more affecting than ton is 
taking of Troy, as deſcribed in the ſeco det a 
Eneid — © the apparition of Hector M, 
701 — 


« Eneas, when aſleep, announcing 0" 
« the commencement of that eve 
« the diſtant lamentations, bears 
« Eneas as he awakes—his aſcending u 
« houſe-top, and viewing the city n U 
« is friend Pentheus, eſcaped fro 6 
« ſtruction, and relating tohimtheu*7 : 


« ed and deplorable conditione=En3 


« wi friends, ruſhing into the thick · 
& . -” — various ſucceſs till 
2% « they all periſh, but himſelf and two more 
5. 6 fedting ſcenes of horror and pity 
[apc the 2 F * . 
en 2 « ut Priam's pa ace —a ſon ſlain at his fa- 
ba- der's feet; and the immediate maſſacre 
| the WY « of the old monarch himſelf—Eneas, on 
1d o being this, inſpired with the memory of 
inves « his on father—his reſolving to return 
, « home, having now loſt all his compa- 
e- cin—bis ſceing Helen in the way, and 
cor WMH « tis defign to diſpatch ſo wicked a woman 
„ends interpoling, and ſhewing him 
ad « (by removing the film from his eyes) 
2 « the moſt ſublime, though moſt direful, of 
id, « all fights; the Gods themſelves buſted 
n Troy's deſtruction; Neptune at one 


« employ, Juno at another, Pallas at a 
« thirdIt is not Helen (ſays Venus) 
„bat the gods, that are the authors of 
« your country's ruin—it is their incle- 
« nency,”” &c. 

Not leſs ſolemn and awful, though leſs 
ung to pity, is the commencement of 
te fixth Eneid “ the SibyPs cavern— 
# her frantic geſtures, and prophecy—the 
* requeſt of Eneas to deſcend to the ſhades 
Her anſwer, and information about the 
* loſs of one of his friends—the fate of 
poor Miſenus—his funeral—the golden 
* ough diſcovered, a preparatory cir- 
* cumitance for the deſcent—the ſacrifice 
« =the ground bellowing under their feet 


ae woods in motion—the dogs of He- 
dieß rde howling—the actual deſcent, in all 
pe it; particulars of the marvellous, and the 
ef # termible,”? 


It we paſs from an ancient author to a 
novern, what ſcene more ſtriking than the 
in ſcene in Hamlet? The ſolemnity 
* of the time, a ſevere and pinching night 
* =the ſolemnity of the place, a 2 
ber a guard—the guards themſelves; 
ud their appoſite diſcourſe - yonder ſtar 
n ſuch a poſition; the bell then beat- 
ng one—when deſcription is exhauſted, 
te thungitſelf appears, the Ghoſt enters.” 

From Shakeſpeare the tranſition to Mil- 
on 13 natural, What pieces have ever 
net a more juſt, as well as univerſal ap- 
paule, than his L' Allegro and Il Penſe- 
: — The firſt, a combination of every 
acident that is lively and chearful; the 

ond. of every incident that is melanchol 
nd ſerious: the materials of each collected, 
Kcording to their character, from rural life, 
= * — from muſic, _ poetry * 

d, from eve or nature, 
very part of art, * 
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To paſs from poetry to 
Cracten of Polycrates by Salvator Ro- 
ſa, is « a moſt affecting repreſentation of 
« various human figures, ſeen under diffe- 
« rent modes of horror and pity, as 
4 contemplate a dreadful ſpectacle, the 
« crucifixion above-mentioned.” The 
Aurora of Guido, on the other fide, is 
« one of thoſe joyous exhibitions, where 
« nothing is ſeen — youth and beauty, in 
« every attitude of elegance and grace. 
The former picture in — would have 
been a deep Penſeroſo; the latter, a moſt 
pleaſing and animated Allegro. 

And to what cauſe are we to refer theſe 
laſt enumerations of ſtriking effects? 

To a very different one from the for- 
mer—not to an oppoſition of contrary 
incidents, but to a concatenation or ac- 
cumulation of many that are fimilar and 
congenial. : 

And why have concatenation and aceu- 
mulation ſuch a force? From theſe moſt 
ſimple and obvious truths, that many things 
ſimilar, when added together will be more 
in quantity than any of them taken ſingly; 
— conſequently, that the more things are 
thus added, the greater will be their eifeft. 

We have mentioned at the ſame time 
both accumulation and concatenation; bes 
cauſe in painting, the objects, by exiſting 
at once, are accumulated; in poetry, as 
they exiſt by ſucceſſion, they are not accu- 
mulated but concatenated. Yet, — 
memory and — — even theſe 
derive an accumulative force, being 
ſerved from paſſing away by thoſe admir- 
able faculties, all. like many pieces of me- 
tal melted together, they collectively form 
one common magnitude. - 

It muſt be farther remembered, there is 
an accumulation of things analogous, even 
when thoſe things are the objects of diffe- 
rent faculties. For example—As are _ 
ſionate geſtures to the eye, ſo are p 
ate tones to the ear; fo are paſſionate 
ideas to the imagination. To feel the 
amazing force of an accumulation like 
this, we muſt ſee ſome capital actor, actin 
the drama of _ capital „where 
the powers of both are aſſemhled at the 
— Ty | 

And thus have we endeavoured, by a few 
obvious and eaſy examples, to explain what 
we mean by the words, « ſeeking the cauſe 
« or reaſon, as often as we feel works of 
« art and ingenuity to affect us.” See 
$ 167. 178. Harris. 

$ 181, 
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$ 181, Advice to @ Beginner in the Art of 
| Criticiſm. 

If I might adviſe a beginner in this ele. 
gant purſuit, it ſhould be, as far as poſiible, 
to recur for_principles to the moſt plain 
and fimple truths, and to extend every 
theorem, as he advances, to its utmoſt lati- 
tude, ſo as to make it ſuit, and include, the 
greateſt number of poſlible caſes, 

I would adviſe him farther, to avoid ſyb- 
tle and far-fetched refinement, which, as it 
is for the moſt part adverſe to perſpicuity 
and truth, may ſerve to make an able So- 
phiſt, but never an able Critic. 

A word more—l would adviſe a youn 
. Critic, in his contemplations, to turn his 
eye rather to the praiſe-worthy than the 

meable ; that is, to inveſtigate the cauſes 
of praiſe, rather than the cauſes of blame, 
For though an uninformed beginner may, 
in a ſingle inſtance, happen to blame pro- 
perly, it is more than probable, that in the 
next he may fail, and incur the cenſure 
paſſed upon the criticiſing cobler, Ne ſutor 
ultra crepidam. Harris. 


$ 182. On Numerous Compoſition. 


As Numerous Compoſition ariſes from 

a juſt arrangement of words, ſo is that ar- 
rangement juſt, when formed upon their 
verbal quantity. 

Nou if we ſeek for this verbal quantity 
in Greek and Latin, we ſhall find that, 
while thoſe two languages were in purity, 
their verbal quantity was in purity alſo. 
Every ſyllable had a meaſure of time, either 
long or ſhort, defined with preciſion either 
by its conſtituent vowel, or by the relation 
of that vowel to other letters adjoining. 
Syllables thus characterized, when com- 
bined, made a foot; and feet thus charac- 
terized, when combined, made a verſe: fo 
that while a particular harmony exiſted in 
every part, a general harmony was dif- 

fuſed rough the whole, 

Pronunciation at this period being, like 
other things, perfect, accent and quantity 
were accurately diſtinguiſhed ; of which 
diſtinction, familiar then, though now ob- 
ſcure, we venture to ſuggeſt the following 
explanation. We compare quantity to mu- 
fical tones differing in long and ſhort, as, 
upon whatever line they ſtand, a ſemibrief 
differs from a minim. We compare ac- 
cent to muſical tones differing in high and 
low, as D upon the third line differs from 
G upon the firſt, be its length the ſame, 
er be it longer or ſhorter, 
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And thus things continued for a ſucce( 
ſion of centuries, from Homer and Heth 
to * and Horace; during which inter. 
val, if we add a trifle to its end, all the 


truly claſſical poets, both Greek and Latin 
flouriſhed. | ; 

Nor was proſe at the ſame time neo. 
lefted. Penetrating wits — 
alſo to be capable of numerous fi 
tion, and founded their ideas upon the fc). 


lowing reaſonings. 


Though they allowed that proſe a b. 
not be ſtricly metrical (for it would 1. 


be no longer proſe, but poetry); yet a: 
the ſame — — alerted, 1 N had n9 
Rhythm at all, ſuch a vague efufon 
would of courſe fatigue, and the reader 
would ſeek in vain for thoſe retarnios 
pauſes, ſo helpful to his reading, and {0 
grateful to his ear. Ibi. 


9183. On other Decorations of Proj be 
fides Projaic Feet; as Alliteratien. 
Befides the decoration of Profaic Feet, 
there are other decorations, admiſſible into 
Engliſh compoſition, ſuch as Alliterauon, 
and Sentences, eſpecially the Period. 


Firſt therefore for the firſt; 1 meu 
Alhteration. 
Among the claſſics of old, there is 10 * 


finer illuſtration of this figure, than La- 
cretius's deſcription of thoſe bleſt abode: 
where his gods, detached from providenuu 
cares, ever lived in the fruition of divine 
ſorenity. | 


Apparet divum numen, ſedeſque quietz, | 42 
Quas neque concutiuat venti, neque nubula n.n- « ef 
bis g « eq 
Aſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina « wi 
Cana cader.s violat, ſemperque - qa « p 
it, et large diffuſo lumine ridet. : 
_—_—— * fl. u " 
ours 


The ſublime and accurate Virgil did tc 


contemn this decoration, though he uſed nd 
with ſuch pure, unaffected ſimplicity, tha 1 
we often feel its _— e 8 
plating the cauſe. Take one witance 0 
of infinite, with which his works abound. ” 
Aurora interea miſeris n : 8 
Extulerat lucem, referens * — — " 
To Virgil we may add the ſuperior al 
thority of Homer. 
HT 3 xa, To M= olog Ae, | 8 
Oy Su xaTridwy ara r- ped * 
N 9 N Tals 
Hermogenes, the rhetorician, when f |. - 


quotes thele lines, quotes them . 2 


le of the figure 
1 it by a Greek name, TIAPHXHEIE. 


oro has tranſlated the above verſes 
— and given us too Alliteration, 
tboogh not under the ſame letters. 


4i miſer in campis errabat ſolus Alæis, 
Ide ſaum cor edens, hominum veſtigia 2 
IC. 


Arifotle knew this figure, and called it 


nayOMOINETE, a name r not ſo 
preciſe as the other, becauſe it rather ex- 


ſhoull 2; reſemblance in general, than that 
would which ariſes from ſound m particular. His 
yet at cumple is — ATPON ve iDaky, APTON 
* ray! airs. 


The Latin rhetoricians ſtiled it Anno- 
winatio, and give us examples of ſimilar 
character. 

But the moſt ſingular fact is, that ſo 
erly in our own hiſtory, as the reign of 
Henry the ſecond, this decoration was 
eteemed and cultivated both by the Eng- 
I and the Welch. So we are informed 
by Giraldas Cambrenſis, a contempo 
writer, who, having firſt given the Wel 
intance, ſabjoins the Engliſh in the follow- 


ug Verſe —— 
Cod is together Gammen and Wiſedome. 


08 nt is, God is at once both joy and 
＋. viſdom. 
Eu He calls the figure by the Latin name 


A:nominatio, adds, that the two 
© nations were ſo attached to this verbal 
* orvrament in every high-finiſhed com- 
« pofition, that nothing was by them 
« efteemed elegantly delivered, no diction 
N « conſidered but as rude and ruſtic, if it 
* «were not firſt amply refined with the 
« poliſhing art of this figure. 

Tu perhaps from this national taſte of 
ours, that we derive many proverbial ſimi- 
les, which, if we except the ſound, ſeem to 
have no other merit— Fine as five-pence 
—Round as a Robin—&c, 

Even Spenſer and Shakeſpeare adopted 
the practice, but then it was in a manner 
ſuitable to ſuch geniuſes, 


Srenſer ſays 
For nat to have been dipt in Lethe lake 


Could ſave the ſon of Thetis from to die; 

But that bliad bard did him immortal make 

With verſes dipt in dew of Caſtilie, 
Shakeſpeare ſays 


Had my ſweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
Tus day might I, hanging on Hotſpur's neck, 
Hare talked, xc. Hen. IV th, Part ad, Act d. 
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here mentioned, but» Milton followed ten. 


For eloquence, the ſoul ; ſong charms the ſenſe 


P. L. II. 556. 
and again, 


Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav d 
His — o P. L. VI, 471. 
From Dryden we ſelect one example 
out of many, for no one appears to have 
4 this figure more frequently, or. 
e Virgil, wi eater ſimplicity 
2 ah nog * 


Better to hunt in fields for health undought, 
| Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous draught. 
The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend ; 
God never made his work for man'to mend. 
Davo. Fables. 


Pope ſings in his Dunciad 
"Twas 2 grinning, mouthing, jabb' ring 


And noiſe, and Norton; brangling, and Brevall z 
Dennis, and difſonance—— 
ca! and 


Which lines, though trul | 
humourous, may be ec by ſome to 
ſhew their art too conſpicuouſly, and too 
nearly to reſemble that verſe of old En- 
nius— 
O] tite, tute, tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tuliſti. 
Script. ad Herenn--I. iv. ſ. 18. 


Gray begins a ſublime Ode, 
Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king, &c. 


We might quote alſo Alliterations from 
proſe writers, but thoſe we have alledged 
we think ſufficient. Harris. 


$ 184. . On the n 5nd 


Nor is elegance only to be found” in 
fingle words, or in ſingle feet; it may be 
found, when we yu them together, in our 

uliar mode of putting them. Tis out 

of words and feet thus compounded, that 
we form ſentences, and among ſentences 
none ſo ſtriking, none ſo pl as the 
Period. The reaſon is, that, while other 
ſentences are indefinite, and (like a peome- 
trical right line) may be produced indefinite- 
ly, the Period (like a'circular line) is al- 
ways circumſcribed, returns, and terminates 
at a given point. In other words, while other 
ſentences, by the help of common copu- 
latives, have a fort of boundleſs efufion ; 
the conſtituent parts of a Period have a 
ſort of reflex union, in which union the 
ſentence is ſo far complete, as neither to 
require, nor even to admit, a farther 'ex- 
tenſion. Readers find a pleaſore in this 
285 grateful 


383 
teful circuit, which leads them ſo agree - 
iy to an acquiſition of knowledge. 

The author, if he may be permitted, 
would refer, by way of illuſtration, to the 
beginnings of Ws — and his phi- 
— arrangements, where ſome at- 
tempts have been made in this periodical 
ſtyle. He would refer alſo, for much more 
Maſtrious examples, to the opening of Ci- 
cero's Offices; to that of che capital Ora- 
tion of Demoſthenes concerning the Crown; 
and to that of the celebrated Panegyric, 
made (if he may be ſo called) by the father 
of Periods, Iſocrates. 

Again — every compound ſentence is 
compounded of other ſentences more ſim- 
ple, which, compared to one another, have 
a certain proportion of length. Now it is 
in general a good rule, that among theſe 
conſtituent ſentences, the laſt (if poſſible) 
ſhould be equal to the firſt; or if not 
—_ then rather longer than ſhorter. 
The reaſon is, that without a * cauſe, 
abrupt concluſions are offenſive, and the 
reader, like a traveller quiet! 
his journey, finds an unex efted 
where he is diſagreeably ſtopt. 


purſuing 
precipice, 


Harris. 


$ 185. On Moneſyllables. 


It has been called a fault in our lan- 
ge, that it abounds in Monoſyllables. 

s theſe, in too lengthened a ſuite, diſ- 
a compoſition, Lord Shafteſbury, 

Gwho ſtudied purity of ſtyle with great at- 
tention) limited their number to nine ; and 
was careful in his characteriſtics, to con- 
form to his own law. Even in Latin too 
many of them were condemned by Quinc- 


Above all, care ſhould be had, that a 
ſentence end not. with a crowd of them, 
thoſe eſpecially of the vulgar, untunable 
ſort, ſuch as, © to ſet it up, to « get by 
and by at it,“ &c. for theſe diſgrace a 
ſentence that may be otherwiſe laudable, 
and are like the rabble at the cloſe of ſome 
pompous cavalcade. Ibid. 


$ 186. Authorities alledged. 


"Twas by theſe, and other arts of ſimilar 
fort, that authors in diſtant ages have cul- 
tivated their ſtyle, Looking upon know- 
ledge (if I may be allowed the alluſion) to 

pals into the manſions of the mind through 

guage, they were careful (if I may 
purſue the metaphor) not to offend in the 
. veſtibule. They did not eſteem it par- 
donable to deſpiſe the public ear, when 
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ſpeculations may be called minutiz; things 


they ſaw the love of * 
Uſed. * numbers {0 wiver 


Nor were they diſcoura i 
thought their labour — 
theſe more refined; but yet popular art, 
they knew the amazing difference betwe:y 
the power to execute, and the power ty 
Judge :—that to execute was the joint efor 
of genius and of habit; a painful acqui. 
ſition, only attainable by the few ;—t, 
judge, the ſimple effort of that plain but 
common ſenſe, imparted by Providence in 
ſome degree to every one, Ilia. 


5 187. Objefors anſwered, 


But here methinks an objector demand; 
— And are authors then to compoſe, and 
form their treatiſes by rule ?—Are they 
« to balance periods? — To ſcan pans 
« and cretics ?—To affect alliterations:— 
Jo enumerate monoſyllables ?“ &c. 

If, in anſwer to this objector, it ſhould 
be ſaid, They ought; the permiſſion ſhould 
at leaſt be tempered with much caution, 
Theſe arts are to be ſo blended with x 

ure but. common ſtyle, that the reader, a 

e proceeds, may only feel their latent 
force. If ever they become glaring, they 
degenerate into affectation; an extreme 
more diſguſting, becauſe leſs natural, than 
even the vulgar language of an unpoliſhed 
clown. *Tis in writing, as in acting 
The beſt writers are like our late admired 
Garrick—And how did that able geri 
employ his art? — Not by a vain oftenta- 
tion of any one of his powers, but by a l. 
tent uſe of them all in ſuch an exhibition 
of nature, that while we were preſent in a 
theatre, and only beholding an actor, * WN:. - 
could not help thinking ourſelves in Den. g 
mark with Hamlet, or in Boſworth feld 
with Richard. Jed, 


5 188. When the Habit is once gained, m- 
thing fo eaſy as Practice. 


There is another objection ſtill.Thel 


partaking at beſt more of the _ than 
of the ſohd ; and * with difficulues 
beyond the value of the labour. 

To anſwer this, it may be obſerved, that 
when habit is once gained, nothing ſo ea!) 
as practice. When the ear is once hab- 


tuated to theſe verbal rhythms, it forms 
them ſpontaneouſly, without attenuo of 
labour. If we call for inſtances, what 
more eaſy to every ſmith, to 22 


due 


penter, to every common 


energies of their proper arts? 
| tears even the rigid laws of verſe 
dryt a genius truly poetic ? How little 
1 they cramp a Milton, a Dryden, or a 
Pope? Cicero writes, that Antipater the 
didonian could — forth Hexameters ex- 
empore, and that, whenever he choſe to 
writy, words followed him of courſe. 


We may add to Antipater the ancient 
= are of che Greeks, and the mo- 
—0 m Improviſatori of the Italians. If 
n but this then be practicable in verſe, how much 


wore ſo in proſe ? In proſe, the laws of 
which ſo far differ from thoſe of poetry, 
that we can at any time relax them as we 
ind expedient? Nay more, where to re- 
x them is not only expedient, but even 


taods pete lar y, becauſe, though numerous com- 
' he poition may be a requilite, yet = 
a Nuning rhythur is a thing we ſhould avoid. 
0 * Harris. 

. (199. In every Whole, the conflituent Parts, 
ould and! the Facility of their Coincidence, me- 
ould rit car Regard, 

* la every whole, whether natural or ar- 
th & ticial, the conſtituent parts well merit our 
— regard, and in nothin more than in the 
they facility of their coincidence. If we view 
alandkip, how pleaſing the harmony be- 
* deen hills and woods, between rivers and 
yr ins! If we ſclect from this landſkip a 
tree, how well does the trunk correſpond 
LF wh its branches, and the whole of its 
— {-m with its beautiful verdure! If we 
— Ke an animal, for example a fine horſe, 
ro; hat a union in his colour, his figure and 
un. ws motions! If one of human race, what 
qr more pealingly congemal, than when vir- 
* te a genius appear to animate a grace- 
Den 
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—pulchro veniens e corpore virtus ? 

The charm increaſes, if to a graceful fi- 
cue we add a graceful elocution. Ele- 
£:u0n too is heightened ſtill, if it convey 
tepant ſentiments; and theſe again are 
baghtened, if cloathed with graceful dic- 
ton, that is, with words whuch are pure, 


* preciſe, and well arranged. Ibid. 
lues Vigo. Verbal Decorations not to be called 
Minutie. 
We muſt not call theſe verbal decora- 
as, minutiæ. They are effential to the 


aut, nay to the completion, of the whole. 
ithout them the compoſition, though its 
nents may be juſt, is like a picture with 
= — but wich bad and defective 
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Theſe we are aſſured were the ſentiments 
of Cicero, whom we muſt allow to have 
been a maſter in his art, and who has am- 
ply and accurately treated verbal decora - 
tion and numerous compoſition, in no leſs 
than two capital treatiſes, (his Orator, and 
his De Oratore) ſtrengthening withal his 
own authority with that of Ariſtotle and 
Theophraſtus; to whom, if more wers 
wanting, we might add the names of De- 
— 2 — Dionyſius of Halicar- 

us, Dionyſius Longinus, and Quincti- 


$ 191. Advice to Readers. 


Whoever reads a perfect or finiſhed 
compoſition, whatever be the language, 
whatever the ſubject, ſhould read it, even 
if alone, both audibly and diſtinctly. 

In a compoſition of this character, not 
only preciſe words are admitted, but words 
metaphorical and ornamental. And far- 
ther—as every ſentence contains a latent 
harmony, fo is that harmony derived from 
the rhythm of its conſtituent 

A compoſition then like this, ſhould (as 
I ſaid before) be read both diſtinctiy 
and audibly ; with due regard to ſtops and 
pauſes ; with occafional elevations and de- 
prefſions of the voice, and whatever elſe 
conflitutes juſt and accurate pronunciation. 
He who, deſpiſing or neglecting, or know- 
ing nothing of all this, reads a work of 
ſuch character as he would read a ſeſſions, 
paper, will not only miſs many beauties of 
the ſtyle, but will probably miſs (which is 
worſe) a large proportion of the ſenſe. 


$ 192. Every whole ſhould have a Begin- 
ning, a Middle, and an End. The T he- 
ory exemplified in the Georgics of Virgil. 
Let us take for an example the moſt 


highly finiſhed performance among the 


Romans, and that in their moſt pol 


period, I mean the Georgics of Virgil. 


Quid faciat letas ſegetes, quo ſidere terram 

Vertere, Mzcenas, (11) ulmiſque adjungere vites 

Conveniat; (tri) qua cura boum, qui cultas 
habendo 


Sit pecori ; (iv) apibus quanta experientia parc, 


Hinc canere incipiam, &c.—Virg. Georg. L. 


In theſe lines, and ſo on (if we conſult the 
original) for forty-two lines inclufive, we 


have the beginning; which beginning in- 
cludes two things, the plan, — 1 
canon. 


In the four firſt verſes we have the plan, 
which plan gradually opens and W 
| 2 


- 


laſt of the forty-two verſes above men- 


tioned, The two together give us the 


true character of a beginning, which, as 
above deſcribed, nothing can precede, and 
which it is neceſſary that ſomething ſhould 
follow 


The remaining part of the firſt book, to- 
gether with the three books following, to 
verſe the 458th of book the fourth, make 
the middle, which alſo has its true charac- 
ter, that of ſucceeding the beginning, 
where we expect ſomething farther; and 
that — the end, where we ex- 
pect nothing more. 

The eight laſt verſes of the poem make 
the end, which, like the beginning, is 
Mort, and which preſerves its real charac - 
ter by ſatisfying the reader that all is com- 
plete, and that nothing is to follow. The 
performance is even dated. It finiſhes like 
an epittle, giving us the place and time of 
writing ; but then giving them in ſuch a 
manner, as they ought to come from Vir- 


But to our thoughts into a farther 
Petr open g 


As the » from its very name, re- 
ſpects various matters relative to land, 
(Georgica) and which are either immedi- 
ately. or mediately connected with it; 
among the variety of theſe matter: the 
poem begins from the loweſt, and thence 
advances gradually from higher to higher, 
till, having reached the higheſt, it there 
properly ſtops. 

he firſt book begins from the ſimple 
culture of the _ and — its humbleſt 
progeny, corn, legumes, flowers, &c. 
y It is — ſ] — of vegetables which 
employs the ſecond book, where we are 
taught the culture of trees, and, among 
others, of that important pair, the olive 
and the vine. Vet it muſt be remembered, 
that all this is nothing more than the cul- 
ture of mere vege and inanimate na- 
ture. 

It is in the third book that the poet riſes 
to nature ſenſitive and animated, when he 
gives us precepts about cattle, horſes, 

eep, &c. ; 

Ar length, in the fourth book, when 
matters draw to a concluſion, then it is he 
 - treats his ſubject in a moral and political 


way. He no longer purſues the culture of 
the mere brute nature; he then deſcribes, 
as he tells us | 


Moores, et ſtudia, et populos, et pralia, &c. 


His quidam fi 
File Ipibes porter de ae, pb fre 
Atheros di vere: deum namque ire per om 
Ferraſque tractuſque maris, &c. 

| Georg, IV. ug, 

When the ſubjeft will not permit hin 
farther, he ſuddenly — 

reader, by the fable of Ariſtzus, 

5 — — demi- gods, — rags, 
us Jeaves him in company fuppoled mare 
than mortal. F 
This is not only a ſublime concluſion ts 
the fourth book, but naturally leads u 
the concluſion of the whole work ; for he 
does no more after this than ſhortly r. 
itulate, = elegantly blend his recap 
ating with à com liment to Auguſtu. 
But . this is — all. 
The dry, didaftic character of t 
Georgics, made it neceſſary they ſhould 
enlivened by epiſodes and digrefiions, k 
Nr eig 
epiſodes and digrefſions d be home 
eneous : that is, ſhould ſo connect w 
e ſubject, = become, as it oh xe 
of it. On inciples every book þ 
for its end, — 11 an ige o 
its beginning, an invocation ; and for it 
middle, the ſeveral precepts relative to it 
ſubje&, I mean huſbandry. Having ade 
inning, a middle, and an end, every pa 
itſelf — — though, vi 
reſpe& to the general plan, it 1s notung 
Dh Thus the human un 
with a view to its elbow, its hands, 8 
fingers, &c. is as clearly a whole, wit 
— but a part with a view to the en 


The ſmaller wholes of this divine poe 
may merit ſome attention ; by theſe I me 
each particular book. ; 

Each book has an invocation. The! 
invokes the ſun, the moon, TI 
rural deities, and laſtly Augaſtvs; 
cond invokes Bacchus; the | 
and _ ; the fourth his patron 
nas. I do not dwell on theſe rec 
much leſs on the parts which follos, 
this in fact would be Writing 4 c 
upon the poem. But the Epiloges, de. 
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$ 194 The Theory of Whole and Part: 
Hh 8 — — 


We cannot however quit this theory con- 
- cerning whole and parts, without obſerving, 


© that it regards alike both ſmall works and 


- 


great; and that it deſcends even ta an 


eſſay; to a ſonnet, to an ode. Theſe mi- 
nuter efforts of genius, unleſs they poſſeſs 
(if 1 may be pardoned the expreſſion) 


-a certain character of Torality, loſe a 


capital pleaſure derived from' their union ; 


from an union which, collected in a few 


pertinent ideas, combines them all hap- 
pily under one amicable form. Without 
this union, the production is no better than 


'a ſort of vague effuſion, where ſentences 


follow ſentences, and ſtanzas follow ſtan- 
zas, with no — reaſon hy they 
ſhould be two ra 
ty rather than two. ; 
If we want another argument for thi 
minuter Totality, we may refer to nature, 
which art is ſaid to imitate. Not onl 
this univerſe is one ſtupendous whole, but 
ſuch alſo is a tree, a ſnrub, a flower; ſuch 
thoſe beings which, without the aid of 
laſſes, even eſcape our perception. And 
o much for Totality (I venture to fami- 
lHarize the term) that common and eſſen- 


tial character to every legitimate compoſi- 


tion. Harris. 


SY 


& 195. On Accuracy. 


There is another character left, which, 
though foreign to the preſent purpoſe, I 1 


venture to mention; and that is the cha- 
rafter of Accuracy. Every work ought 
to be as accurate as poſſible. And yet, 
though this apply to works of every kind, 
there is a difference whether the work be 
eat or ſmall. In greater works (ſuch as 
iſtories, epic poems, and the like) their 
very magnitude excuſes incidental defects; 
and their authors, according to Horace, 
may be allowed to ſlumber, It is other- 
wiſe. in ſmaller works, for the very reaſon 
that they are ſmaller. Such, through 
every part, both in ſentiment and dition, 
ſhould be perſpicuous, pure, ſimple, and 
preciſe. 4 F N Tbid, , 
$ 196. Ox Didi. qo k 
As every ſentiment muſt be expreſt 


words ; the theory of ſentiment naturally 
leads to that of Diction. Indeed, the con- 


nection between them is fo intimate, that 
the ſame ſentiment, where the diction dif. 
ters, is as different in appearance, as the 
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at it.“ The ſentiment (we mutt confeſs 


er than twenty, or twen- ' 


— atialogous, and transfer them from 1 


by in poverty, it did not end 


fame perſon, dreft like à peaſant; or dt 
like a gentleman.' And hence we (6, 
much diftion merits a ſerious attention. 

But this perhaps' will be better andy 
ſtood by an example. Take ther the fl. 
lowing—* Don't let a Tueky hit flip; i 
you do, be-like you mayn't any more pd 


is expreſt clearly, but the diftion farely 4 
rather vulgar and low. Take it ano 
way—* O ne moments are few zn 
fleeting ; ſeize them with avidity, ot you 
eſſion will be impeded.“ Here ü 
dion, though not low, is rather cbici 
The words are unuſval, pedantic, and aff 
ed.—— But what ſays Shakſpeare 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortur 
Qmitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows—— | 
Here the diction is elegant, without ben 
vulgar or affected; the words, {yy x 
mon, being taken under a ; 
ſo far eſtranged by. this metaphorical i 
that they acquire, through the change, 
competent dignity, and, yet, without! 
coming vulgar, remain intelligible 
clear. | lid 
$ 197. On the Merapbor. 
Knowing the ſtreſs laid by the anci 
critics on the Metaphor, and viewag 
admirable effects in the decorating 
Diction, we think it may merit a fart 
regard. 
here is not perhaps any figuee of ſpes 
ſo pleaſing as the Metaphor. It is at i 
the language of every individual, but, a 
all, is — to the marrof genius. 
ſagacity diſcerns not-only common anal 
gies, but thoſe others more remote, wi 
eſcape the yulgar, and which, though 
ſeldom invent, they ſeldom fail to rect 
nize, when they hear them from pe 
'more ingenious than themſelves, 

It has been ingeniouſly obſerved, 
the Metaphor * its riſe ſrom the port 
of language. Men, not finding upone 
occaſion words ready made for their ws 
were compelled to have recourſe to 


original meaning to the meaning 
quired, But though che __ x 
the analogy was juſt (and this often 
pened) there was ſomething pern 
leaſing in what was both new, we 
iliar ; ſo. that the Metaphor ww! 
cultivated, not out of neceſfty, but fr 


ment. It is thus chat cloaths were firſt 
\fomed to defend us againſt the cold, but 
une afterwards to be worn for diſtinction 
and decoration. en £3 
[: muſt be obſerved, there is a force in 
few, but not familiar, is often unintelli- 
ble; hat is familiar, but not new, is no 
euer than common-place. It is in the 
ura of the two, that the obſcure and the 
liger are happily remoxed; and it is in 
\ union, that we View the character of a 
ut Metaphor. k | | 
But after we have ſo praiſed the Meta. 
or it is ft at length we ſhould explain what 
iz: and this we ſhall attempt, as well by 
deſcription, as by examples. £ 
« 4 Metaphor is the transferring of a 
word from its uſual meaning to an ana- 
logpous meaning, and then the employ- 
wg it agreeably to ſuch transfer. For 
unple, the uſual meaning of evening is 


ir, 
. r cbacluſion of the day. But age too is 
—_ concluſion ; the concluſion of human life. 
at þ ow there being an analogy in all conclu- 


2s, we arrange in order the two we have 
ledged, and ſay, that, as evening is to 
z Gay, ſo is age to human life. Hence, 
an eaſy permutation, (which furniſhes 
once two metaphors) we ſay alternately, 
t evening is the age of the day; and 
tige is the evening of life. 


; [hers are other metaphors equally 


fart - . 

ung, but which we only mention, as 
171 2 analogy cannot be miſtaken. It is 
* 5 that old men have been called ſtub- 


and the ſtage, or theatre, the mirror 
wma life. 

in laaguage of this ſort there is a double 
Lacton: it is ſtrikingly clear; and yet 
ied, though clear, above the low and 
gar idiom. It is a praiſe too of ſuch 
ayhors, to be quickly comprehended. 
:militude and the thing illuſtrated are 
monly diſpatched in a ſingle word, and 
prekended by an immediate and in- 
ancous intuition. 


- © 
* 


00 . X 

cir l perſon of wit, being dangerouſly 
* 4 by his friends, two more phy- 
om nn” ere called in. So many! ſays 
then 9 tiey fire then in platoons ) — 
or b | Harris. * 
s. bat Metaphors the bg. 
ecul ele inſtances may aſſiſt us to difcover 


 et2phors may be called the beſt. 

e 0ught not, in an elegant and polite 
(te [tyle of which we are ſpeaking 
<:ved from meanings too Fablis) 


AR 
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be united words, nc a and familiar. What 


e 
for then the diction would be turgid and 
bombaſt. Such was the language of that 
oet who, deſcribing the footman's flam- 
— at the end of an opera, ſung or ſaid, 


Now blaz'd a thouſand flamimig ſuns, and bade 
Grim night retire — 

Nor ought a metaphor to be far-fetched, 
for then it becomes an enigma. It was 
thus a gentleman once puzzled his country 
friend, in telling him, by way of compli- 
ment, that he was become à perſect cen» 
taur. His honeſt friend knew nothing of 
centaurs, but being fond of riding, was 
hardly ever off his horſe. BH 
Another extreme remains, the reverſe of 
the too ſublime, and that is, the transſer- 
ring from ſubjects too contemptible. Suck 
was the caſe of that poet quoted by Ho- 
race, who to deſcribe . wrote 

upiter hy bei nas canã nive conſpuit Al 

bing (Hor. L. I. Sar. 8. 

O' er the cold Alps Jove ſpits his hoary ſhow. 

Nor was that modern poet more fors 
tunate, whom Dryden es, and Who, 
trying his genius upon ſame ſubject 
ſuppoſed winter 15 
Io periwig with ſnow the baldpate woods. 

With the _ — — wits 3 ar- 
range that pleaſant „ W _ 
of " old lady whom he had a — 

ve us in one — _—_— no leſs _ 

ree choice metaphors. I perceive (ſai 
he) her back is up;—I muſt curry fa- 
vour—or the fat will be in the fire. 

Nor can we omit that the ſame -word, 
when transferred to different ſubjects, pro- 
duces metaphors very different, as to pro- 

iety or impropriety. W. 
ik with — that we transfer the 
words to embrace, from human beings to 
things purely ideal. The metaphor ap- 
pears juſt, when we ſay, to embrace a pro- 
poſition ; to embrace an offer; to embrace 
an opportunity. Its application perhaps 
was not quite ſo elegant, when the 
ſteward wrote to his lord, upon the ſubject 
of his farm, that, “if he met any oxen, he 
« would not fail to embrace them. 

If then we are to avoid the turgid, the 
enigmatic, and the baſe or ridiculous, ho 
other metaphors are left, but ſuch as may 
be deſcribed by negatives; ſuch, as are 
neither turgid, - nor enigmatic, nor baſe 
and ridiculous. 

Such is the character of many meta- 
phors already alledged; among others 
that of Shakeſpeare's,where tides are trans- 
ferred to ſpeedy and determined conduct. 

Ce 3 Not 


"> 


Nor- does his W with leſs propriety 
moralize upon his fall, in the followi 
beautiful metaphor, taken from vegetable 
nature. | 


This is the ſtate of man j to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And gnips his root. 


In ſuch metaphors (beſides their intrinſic 
elegance) we may ſay the reader is flat- 
tered; I mean flattered by being left to 
diſcover ſomething for himſelf. 

Taere is one 1 which will at 
the ſame tin: ſhew both the extent of this 
figure, and how natural it is to all men. . 

There are metaphors ſo obvious, and of 
courſe ſo naturalized, that, ceaſing to be 
metaphors, they become (as it were) the 
;roper words, It is after this manner we 


ay, a ſharp fellow; a great orator; the 


foot of a mountain; the eye of a needle; 
the bed of a river; to ruminate, to ponder, 
to edify, &c. &c, * 

"Theſe we by no means reject, and yet 
the metaphors we require we wiſh to be 
ſomething more, that 1s, to be formed un- 
der the reſpeQable conditions here eſta- 


We obſerve too, that a ſingular uſe may 
be made of metaphors either to exalt or 
to depreciate, according to the ſources from 
which we derive them. In ancient ſtory, 
Oreſtes was by ſome called the murtherer 
of his mother; by others, the _ of his 
father. The reaſons will appear, by refer- 
—— The poet Simonides was 

ered money to celebrate certain mules, 
that had won a race. The ſum being piti- 
ful, he ſaid, with diſdain, he not 
write upon demi-aſſes - A more compe- 
tent ſam was offered, he then began, 


Hail ! Daughters of the generons horſe, 
That ſkims, like wind, along the courſe. 


There are times, when, in order to exalt, 
we may call beggars, petitioners ; and 
' pick-pockets, collectors: other times, 
when, in order to depreciate, we may call 
petitioners, beggars ; and collectors, pick- 
pockets. But enough of this. 3 

We ſay no more of metaphors, but that 
it is a general caution with regard to every 
ſpecies, not to mix them, and that more 
particularly, if taken from ſubjects which 
are contrary. | 

Such was the caſe of that orator, who 
once aſſerted in his oration, that If cold 
te water were thrown upon a certain mea- 


BOOE THE- 


Hunc Regem occide hoe midi c 
tuorum eſt. eſe Sov IL VI | 
We have a worſe attempt in Homer 
where Ulyſſes makes P eben 
Irs name was OYTIE, and where the « 
Cyclops, after he had loſt his 


being aſked by his brethren, who had da eth 
him ſo much miſchief, replies it was d tver 
dy Trix, that is, by nobody. at | 
Eni are of a more ; Whi 
ture, being involved either in pun, or ne Sw 
taphor, or ſometimes in both. dec 
I ſaw a man, who, 'd with ire, els. 
Struck braſs upon another's back by fire, vid a 
This enigma is ingenious, and mea Uk 


the operation of cupping, performed 
N by a 4 of braſs. 
In 2 con dry prin) 
les o meta wriung 
11 is cauſed, not by accident | 
by deſign, and the pleaſure lies in the bs 
ing able to reſolve it. lis, 


$ 200, Rules defended. 
Having mentioned Rules, and inde 
this whole theory having been little mx 
_ rules developed, we cannot but f 
mark u 'a common opinion, u 
ſeems 3 ariſen either from 
dice or miſtake. - 
% Do not rules, ſay they, © mn 
« genius ? Do they not abridge it ofce 


« tain privileges?“ 


'Tis anſwered, If the obeying of 
were to induce a tyranny like this; 96 
fend them would be abſurd, and ag 
the liberty of genius. But the 
rules, ſuppoſing them good, =y 
government, take away no pro 


4o no more, than ſave genius from 


p privilege at k 1 

Tis ſurely no privilege to violate in 
mar the rules of ſyntax; 33 
+ of metre; in muſic, thoſe of harmo- 


ic, thoſe of ſyllogiſm ; in paint- 

„ 6 of perſpettive ; in dramatic 

ety, thoſe e imitation. 
Harris. 


201, The flattering Doctrine that Genius 
will fuffice, fallacious. 

[t maſt be confeſſed, tis a flattering 
Ane, to tell a young beginner, that 
has nothing more to do to truſt 
own genius, and to contemn all rules, 
the tyranny of pedants, The painful 
of accuracy by this expedient are elud- 
|, for geniuſes, like Milton's Harps, 
u. Loſt, Book III. v. 365, 366.) are 
ppoſed to be ever tuned. 

But the misfortune is, that genius is 
pething rare; nor can he who poſſeſſes 
ven then, by neglecting rules, produce 
at is accurate. Thoſe, on the contra- 
, who, though they want genius, think 
5 worthy their attention, if they can- 
n become good authors, may ſtill make 
enble critics ; may be able to ſhew the 
ference between the creeping and the 
pple; the pert and the pleaſing ; the 
pd and the ſublime ; in ſhort, to ſharp- 
| like the whetſtone, that genius in 
bers, which nature in her frugality has 
* pven to themſelves. Ibid, 


w, No Genius never ated without 
* Rules, 


ladeed I have never known, during a 
ot many years, and ſome ſmall atten- 
n pad to letters, and literary men, that 
ws in any art had been ever crampt 
rules, Or the contrary, I have ſeen 
u geniuſes, miſerably err by tranſgreſ- 
3 dem, and, like vigorous travellers, 
o lole their way, only wander the wider 
icoant of their own ſtrength, 

* yet "tis ſomewhat ſingular in lite- 
compoſitions, and perhaps more ſo 
uy than elſewhere, that many things 
a been done in the beſt and pureſt taſte, 
$ before rules were eſtabliſhed and ſy- 
damned in form, This we are certain 
due With reſpect to Homer, Sopho- 
b Euripides, and other Greeks. In 
"1 times it appears as true of our ad- 


« Shakeſpeare ; for who care believe 
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x, by honing I, that 6 right 0.7 fo. 


A ſpecious objection then occurs. If 
« theſe great writers were ſo excellent 
« before rules were eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt - 
© were known to them, what had they to 
direct their genius, when rules (to them 
« at leaſt) did not exiſt ?? x1 
To this queſtion tis hoped the anſwer 
will not be deemed too hardy, ſhould we 
aſſert, that there never was a time when 
rules did not exiſt ; that they always made 
„ 

ject of every penetrating genius; 
that if, at that early Greek 4 ſyſtems 
of rules were not thoſe 


ſelves, — be ſaid indeed to have 


edu fangs 
a among 

— . — will not be found ſtrictly 

conformable to the rules of ſound: and an- 

cient criticiſm. | 
That this is true with reſpeR to 

characters and his ſentiment, is evident 

hence, that in explaining theſe rules, we 


Ly 


have ſo often recurred to him for 8 


* . % 


nions. 
Befides quotations already alled we 
ſubjoin the following as to [Kan wy, 
When Falſtaff and his ſuite are ſo , of 
miniouſly routed, and the ſcuffle is by Fal- 
ſtaff ſo humoroully exaggerated ; what can 


be more natural than ſuch a narrative to 
ſuch a character, diſtinguiſhed for his hu- 
mour, and withal for his want of veracity - 
and courage ? | 

The ſagacity of common poets might 


not aps have ſuggeſted ſo a nar 
23 — 4 ſag- 


rative, but it ce 
ſted ſomething of the kind, and tis in 
Nis we view the eſſence of dramatic cha- 
racer, which is, when we conjecture what 
any one will do or ſay, from what he has 
done or ſaid already, + 1 
If we paſs from characters (chat is to 
ſay manners) to ſentiment, we have already 
iven inſtances, and yet we ſhall fill give 


upon Hamlet, he offers them a recorder or 
Cc3 | pip e, 
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pipe, and deſires them to play they re- 
Ply, they cannot He repeats his requeſt 
they anſwer, they have never learn. 
He aſſures them nothing was ſo eaſy they 
ſtill decline.— Tis then he tells them, 
with diſdain, There is much muſic in this 
« little organ; and yet you cannot make 
it ſpeak - Do you think I am eaſier to 
& be played on than a pipe? Hamlet, 
Act III. * : 4 
This I call an elegant ſample of ſep. 
timent, taken under its comprehenſive 
ſenſe. But we ſtop not here—We conſider 
it as a complete inſtance of Socratic reaſon- 
ing, though tis probable the author knew 
nothing how Socrates uſed to argue. 
Io explain—Xenophon makes Socrates 
reaſon as follows with an ambitious youth, 
by name Euthydemus. | 
Ti ſtrange (ſays he) that thoſe who 
e deſire to play upon the harp, or upon 
& the flute, or to ride the managed horſe, 
e ſhould not think themſelves worth notice, 
without having practiſed under the beit 
F maſters while there are thoſe who aſ⸗ 
« pire to the governing of a ſtate, and can 
think — completely qualified, 
te though it be without preparation or 
2 8 Xenoph. Mem. IV. c. 2. 
Ariſtotle's Illaſtration is ſimilar, in his 
reaſoning againſt men choſen by lot for 
magiſtrates. © Iis (ſays he) as if wrelt- 
lers were to be appointed by lot, and not 
thoſe that are able to wreltle : or, as if 
rom among ſailors we were to chuſe a pi- 
ot by lot, and that the man ſo elected was 
to navigate, and not the man who knew 
the buſineſs,” Rhetor. L. II. c. 20. p. 94. 
Edit. Sylb. . | 
Nothing can be more ingenious than 
this mode of reaſoning. / The premiſes 
are obyious and undeniable; the conclu- 
fion cogent and yet unexpected. It is a 
ſpecies of that argumentation, called in 
GialeQic 'Ex&@ywy1, or induction. 
Ariſtotle in his Rhetoric (as above 
voted) call ſuch reaſonings v Tonga rund, 
Socratics; in the beginning of his 
Poetics, he calls them the EwXeaTixcl A 
the Socratic diſcourſes; and Horace, in 
| his Art of Poetry, calls them the Socra- 
ticæ chartæ. l f Harr is, 
$ 204. The Connection between Rules and 
l ; Ennis. 
If truth be always the ſame, no wonder 
geniuſes ſhould coincide, and that too in 
Philoſophy, as well as in criticiſm, 


8 BOOK THE :SE COND. :, 


We venture to add, i 
that if there'be any things in $ 
objectionable (and who is hardy enoy N 
deny it 2) the very objections, as. » 2 
the beauties, are to be tried by the fame 
rules; as the ſame plummet alike fhew, 
both what js, out of the perpendicular, aud 
in it; the ſame rules Ae. Prove both 
what is crooked and what is firaight, | 

We cannot admit that gemules, though 
—.— to ſyſtems, were prior alſo to rule, 

ecauſe rules from the beginning exiſted 
in their own minds, and were a par: of 
that immutable truth, Which is ecernal 
and every where. Ariſtotle, we know, did 
not form Homer, Sophocles, and Euripi. 
des; *twas Homer, Sophocles, and Eari. 
pides, that formed Ariſtotle, 

And this ſurely ſhould teach us to pay 
attention to rules, in as much as they ail 

enius are fo reciprocally connected, i 

tis genius which diſcovers rules; and ther 
rules which govern genius, 

"Tis by this amicable concurrence, 20 
by this alone, that every work of art juf 
merits admiration, and is "rendered. x 
highly perfect as; by human power it can bg 
made. lu. 


& 205, We ought not ts be content «i 
knowing what ave like, but whit i 
really worth liking. 


"Tis not however improbable, that ſ 
intrepid ſpirit may demand again, V 
avail theſe ſubtleties Without ſo mu 
trouble, can be full enough pfeaſel— 
know what 1 hke.—We”' anſwer, And 
does the carrion-crow, that feed: vpe 
carcaſe, 'The difliculty hes not in knon 
ing what we like, but in knowing how 
like, and what is worth liking, Ii d 
ends are obtained, we may admire Dune 
before Milton; a ſmoking cor of He 
ſkirk, before an apoſtle of Raphacl. 
Now as to the knowing howto like, 
then what is 'worth likin ide iel 
theſe, being the object of critical dg 
ſition, has been attempted to be bes 
through the courſe of theſe inquires. | 
As to the ſecond, what is worth our 
ing, this is beſt known by fludhing! 
beſt authors, beginning from the Cech 
then paſſing to the Latins; nor dn 
account rr thoſe who have e 
led among the moderns. 

And hs. if, while we peruſc _ 
thor of high rank, we perceive e 
inſtantly reliſh him, let us not be dune 


ened—let us even feign a It 


to rule, 
peate 


2 reliſh come. A morſel rhaps 
— — us let us cheriſh . — 
* norſel ſrikes us—let us cheriſh this alſo. 
ll as Let us thus proceed, and ſteadily perſo- 
lame rere, till we find we can reliſh, not mor- 
em is, but wholes ; and feel, that what be- 
z and in in fiction terminates in reality. The 


being in this r removed, we 
fall diſcover beauties which we never 
imagined; and contemn for puerilities, 
what we once fooliſhly admiredt. 

One thing however in this proceſs is in- 
diſpenlably required: we are on no ac- 
count to expect that fine things ſhould de- 
tend to us; our taſte, if poſhble, muſt be 
made aſcend to them. | 

This is the labour, this the work ; there 
is peaſure in the ſucceſs, and praiſe even 


to Pay n the attempt. 
ey ang This ſpeculation applies not to literature 
„ of only : it applies to mulic, to painting, and, 


5 they are all congenial, to all the liberal 
arts, We ſhould in each of them endea- 
your to inveſtigate what is beſt, and there 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) fix our abode. 

By only ſeeking and peruſing what is 
truly excellent, and by contemplating al- 
ways this and this alone, the mind in uf 
bly becomes accuſtomed to it, and finds 
that in this alone it can acquieſce with 
content, It happens indeed here, as in a 
ſubject far mare important, I mean in a 
moral 2nd a virtuous conduct: If we chuſe 


„ W. biz bell life, uſe will make it pleaſant, 
ſo mu Harris, 
alc 

And { 256, Character of the Ex Lis, the 
pos Oaikx ral, the LaTiN, and the 
n know LGrREEK Languages. 
* We Britons in our time have been re- 

Durk tarkable borrowers, as our multiform lan- 


gaze may ſufficiently ſhew. - Our terms 
N polite literature prove, that this came 
om Greece; our terms in mulic and 


like, "2 

N that theſe came from Italy; our 
1 pf iraſes in cookery and war, that we learnt 
« d bon the French; and our phraſes in 


wvigation, that we were taught by the 
enungs and Low Dutch. Theſe many 
d very different ſources of our language 


pularity and analogy. Yet we have this 
Wantage to compenſate the defect, that 
Mat we want in elegance, we gain in co- 
buneſs, in which laſt reſpect few langua- 
5 will be found ſuperior to our own, 

Let us paſs from ourſelves to the na- 
ns of the Eaſt, The Eaftern world, 
vu ihe carlieſt days, has been at all 


about the form of their 


ay be the cauſe why it is ſo deficient 1n - 
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times the ſeat of enormous monarchy ®: on 
its natives fair liberty never ſhed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil Kl 
cords aroſe among them (and ariſe there 
did innumerable) the conteſt was never 
0 ernment (for 
this was an object of which the combatants 
had no conception;) it was all from the 
poor motive of, who ſhould be their maſter; 
whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Ma- 
homet or a Muſtapha. A 
Such was their condition; and what 
was the conſequence ? — Their ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile ſtate, and 
their words became conſonant to their ſer- 
vile ideas, The great diſtinction for ever 
in their fight, was that of tyrant and ſlave ; 
the moſt unnatural one conceivable; and 
the molt ſuſceptible of pomp and empty 
exaggeration, Hence they talked of kings 
as gods; and of themſelves as the meaneſt 
and moſt abject reptiles. Nothing was ei- 
ther great or little in moderation, but eve 
ſentiment was heightened by incredible 
hyperbole. Thus, though they ſometimes * 
cended into the great and magnificent . 
they as frequently 2 — into the 
tumid and bombaſt. The Greeks too of 
Aſia became infected by their neighbours, 
who were often, at times, not = their 
neighbours, but their maſters; and hence 
that luxuriance of the Aſiatic ſtyle, un- 
known to the chaſte eloquence and purity 
of Athens, But of the Greeks we for- 
bear to. ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firſt 
conſidered the nature or genius of the Ro- 
mans, 1 2 
+ And what ſort of people may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ? — A nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 
ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hundred 
years wholly engrofled their thoughts, 
Hence therefore their language became, 
like their ideas, copious in all terms expreſ- 
five of things political, and well adapted 
to the purpoſes both of hiſtory and popu- 
lar eloquence, hut what was their phi- 
loſophy ?—As a nation 1t was none, if we 
may credit their ableſt writers, And hence 


„ | 
For the Barbarians, by beipg more laviſh 


in their maaners than the Greeks, and thoſe of 


Aſia than thoſe of Europe, ſubmit to defpotic go- 
vernment without murmuring & diſcontent, 
Ariſt. Polit. III. 4. 
+ The trueſt ſublime of the Eaſt may be found 
in the ſcriptures, of which perhaps the principal 
cauſe is the intrinſic greatneſs of the fubjeR there 
treated; the creation of the univerſe, the diſpen- 
ſations of divine Providence, &c, . I 
Cc4 the 
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the unfitneſs of their language to this ſub- 
jet; a deſect, which even Cicero is com- 
pelled to confeſs, and more fully makes ap- 
pas when he writes philoſophy himſelf, 
rom the number of terms which he is 
obliged to invent *. Virgil ſeems to have 
judged the moſt truly of his countrymen, 
when, admitting their inferiority in the 
o see Cie. de Fin. 1. C. 1, 2, 4. INT. c. 1, 4, 
4, Kc. but in particular Tuſc. Diſp. I. 3. where 
he ſays, © Philoſophia jacuit uſque ad hanc #ta- 
tem, nec ullum habujt lumen literarum Latina- 
rum; quz illaſtranda & excitanda nobis eſt ; ut 
fi,” &c. See alſo Tuſc. Diſp. IV. 3. and Acad. 1. 


2. where it appears, that until Cicero applied 
himſelf to the writing of philoſophy, the Romans 


had nothing of the kind in their language, except 
ſome mean performances of Amafaniyg the Epi- 
curean, an 


others of the ſame ſect. How 7 
the Romans were indebted to Cicero for philoſo- 
phy, and with what induſtry, as well as elo- 
guence, he cultivated the ſubject, may be ſeen 
not only from the titles of thoſe works that are 
now loſt, but much more from the many noble 
ones ſtil! fortunately preſerved. 

"The Epicurean poet Lucretius, who flouriſhed 
neatly at the ſame time, ſeems by his filenc« to 
have overlooked the Latin writers of his own 


ſect i deriving all his philoſophy, as well as Ci- 


cero, from Grecian ſources ; and, like him, ac- 
Kknowledging the difficulty of writing philoſophy 
in Latin, both from the poverty of the tongue, 
and ſrym the novelty of the ſubject. 


Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obſcura reperta 

Difficile inluſtrare Latinis verſibus elle, 

* * rebus præſertim quum ſit agen- 
um, { 

-Propter egeſtatem linguz et rerum novitatem : 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et ſperata veiuptas 
Suavis amicitiz quemvis rre laborem 
Su — Lucr. I. 237. 

In the ſame age, Varro, among his numerous 
works, wrote ſome in the way of philoſophy ; as 

did the patriot Brutus a treatiſe concerning virt 

much n by Cicero; but theſe works are 

now luſt. : 1 | 
Soon after the writers above mentioned came 

Horace, ſome of whoſe ſatires and epiſtles may 

be juſtly ranked among the moſt valuable pieces 
of Latin philoſophy, whether we conſider the 

purity of their ſtyle, or the great addreſs with 
which they treat the ſubject. 
After Horgce, though with as long an interval 
as from the Jays of Auguſtus to thoſe of Nero, 
me the ſatiriſt Perſius, the friend and diſci- 
le of the ſtoĩc Cornutus ; to whoſe precepts, as 
did honour by his virtuous life, ſo his works 
trough ſmall, ſhew an early proficiency in the 

ſcience of morals. Qf him it may be ſaid, that h 

is almoſt the ſingle difficult writer among the 

Latin claffics, u hoſe meaning has ſufficient merit 

to m. Ke ĩt worthy while to labour through his ob- 


ſcurities. 

In the ſame detzenerate and tyrannic period 
lived alſo Senetaq' whoſe character, both as a 
man and a writer, is diſcuſſed with great accy- 
racy by the noble author of the Characteriſtics, 
to whom we refer. FAY a 
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more elegant arts, he 8 
wth bis eee en 
r (Run — 
tibi erunt artes I Ponere morem 
— ſubſectis, et — — 


From conſiderin Romans, let 
den to the. e hs Gn 


monwealths, while they .maintained thei 


Under a milder dominion, that of Hadrian and 
the Antonines, lived Aulus Gellius, or (as ſug 
call him) Agellius, an entertaining writer in the 
miſcellaneous way, well ſkilled in criticiſm and 
antiquity ; who, though he can hardly be entuled 
to the name of a philoſopher, yet deſerves act 
to pais unmentioned here, from the curious frag- 
ments of philoſophy interſperſed in his works, 

With Aulus Gellius we range Matrobius, nat 
hecauſe a contemporary (for he is ſuppoſed to 
have lived under Honorius and Theodofus) but 
from his near reſemblance, in the character of 4 
writer. His works, like the other's, are miſce}, 
laneous ; filled with mythology and ancient lie- 
rature, ſome philoſophy being intermixed. His 
Commentary upon the Somnjum Scipionis of 
Cicero may be conſidered as wholly of the philo- 
ſophical kind. 

In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed 
Apuleius of Madura in Africa, a Platonic writer, 
whoſe matter in general far exceec's his perplexed 
and affected ſtyle, too conformable to the falls 
rhetoric of the age when he lived, 

Of the ſame country, but of a later age, and a 
harſher ſtyle, was Martianus Capella, if indeed he 
deſerve not the name rather of a philoloyiſt, thay 
of a philoſopher. 9 

After Capella we may rank Chalcidius the 
Platonic, though both his age, and country, and 
religion, are doubtful. His miner of writing is 

her more agreeable than that of the two pre» 
ceding, nor does he appear to be their inferice 
in the knowledge of philoſophy, his work being 
a laudable commentary upon the Timęus of Flat, 
The laſt Latin philoſopher was Boethius, wha 
was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the 
Roman families, and was conſul in the begins 
ning of the ſixth century. He wrote many phi- 
loſophical works, the greater part in the logial 
way. But his ethic piece, * On the Canſalaton 
of Philoſophy,” and which is partly proſe and 
partly —_ deſerves great encomiums both for 
the matter and for the ftyls ; in which last be 
approaches the purity of a far better age than du 
own, and is in all reſpects preferable to thei 
crabbed Africans already mentioned. By on 
mand of Theodoric, king of the Goths, it was üs 
hard fate of this worthy man to ſuffer deat; 
with whom the Latin tongue, and the laſt 1e. 
mains of Roman dignity, may be ſaw to hard 
ſunk in the weſtern world. | 

"There were other Romans, who leſt * 
phical writings ; ſuch as Mufonius * am 
the two emperors, Marcus Antoninus? Julian; 
but as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greek ug 
to their own, they can hardly be cou 


among the number of Latin writers 


And ſo much (by way of ſketch) for han 
authars of 1 a (mall murmher 1 
vaſt an empire, if we conſider them 35 


© She 


product of near fix ſucceſſive tenturies. 


 braveſt, and the wiſeſt, of men. 
b jerk nb ſuch — war- 
hiſtorians, phyſicians, poets, 
— ſcul — architects, and 
att 140 philoſophers, that one can 
ardly help conſidering that golden pe- 
rovidential event in honour of 


8 
* to ſhew to what perfection 


nature, 
172 hens ®. 


be ſpecies might 

Nw the lan ge of theſe Greeks was 
ply like them elves; it was conformable 
\ their tranſcendant and univerſal genius. 
Where matter ſo abounded, words followed 
{ courſe, and thoſe exquiſite in eve 
1nd, as the ideas for which they ſtood. 
id hence it followed, there was not a 
jet to be found which could not with 
opriety be expreſſed in Greek. 

ere were words and numbers for the 
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& 


Des X 


a ve except Homer, Heſiod, and the Ly- 
"hed poets, we hear of few Grecian writers be- 
had je the expedition of Xerxes. After that mo- 
= ah had been defeated, and the dread of the 


fan power was at an end, the effulgence of 
recian genius (if I may uſe the exprefhon) 
ke forth, and ſhone till the time of Alexan- 
the Macedonian, after whom it diſappeared, 
| never roſe again. This is that golden pe- 
{ {ſpoken of above. I do not mean that Greece 
| not many writers of great merit ſubſequent 
{tat period, and eſpecially of the philoſophic 
bd; but the great, the ſtring, the ſublime 


* lit as you pleaſe) attained at that time to a 

tein jt, to which it never could aſcend in any 
- ge. 

lub. y 


The ſame kind of fortune hefel the people of 
me. When the Punic wars were ended, and 
age, their dreaded rival, was no more, then, 


eg Horace informs us) they began to cultivate 
ber! politer arts. It was ſoon after this their great 
_ , and hiſtorians, and poets aroſe, and 
* e, like Greece, had her golden period, which 


«(to the death of Octavius Ceſar. 

| calitheſe two periods, from the two 

les that flouriſhed in each, one the 
"oe, the other the Ciceronian. 

dere are till farther analogies ſubſiſting be- 
*X them, Neither period commenced, as 
g ſolicitude for the common welfare en- 
mens attentions, and ſuch wars impended 
"eatencd their deſtruction by foreigners and 
"ans. But when once theſe fears were 


ulcſos 5,4 general ſecurity ſoon enſued, and inſtead 
„ anl ending to the arts of defence and ſelf pre- 
ulm; Toa, they began to cultivate thoſe of ele- 


and pleaſure. Now, as theſe naturally 
iced a kind of wanton inſolence (not unlike 
dus temper of high-fed animals) ſo by this 
ads of union were inſenfibly diſſolved. 
ce then, among the Greeks, that fatal Pelo- 
n var, which, together with other wars, 
UUNe conſequence, broke the confede- 
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humour of an — — 
tive elegance of a Philemon or Menanderz 


for the amorous ſtrains of a Mimnermus or 


Sappho; for the rural lays of a Theocritus 
or Bion; and for the ſublime conceptions 


of a Sophocles or Homer. The ſame in 
proſe. Here Iſocrates was enabled to dif. 


his art, in all the accuracy of periods 

pi the nice coun iſe of Aon, Here 
Demoſthenes found materials for that ner - 
vous compoſition, that manly force of un- 
affected eloquence, which ruſhed like 2 
torrent, too impetuous to be withſtood. 
Who were more different in ibiti 


their philoſophy, than Xenophon, P 
and his diſciple Ariſtotle? Different, I 


ſay, in their charaQer of compoſition ; for, 
as to their philoſophy itſelf, it was in re- 
ality the ſame. Ariſtotle, ſtrict, methodic, 

orderly ; ſubtle in thought; ſparing in 
ornament ; with little addrefs to the paſ-. 
fions or imagination ; but exhibiting the 


racy of their commonwealths ; waſted their 
ſtrength; made them jealous of each other ; and 
thus paved a way for the contemptible kingdom 
of Macedon to enſlave them all, and aſcend in a 
ſew years to univerſal monarchy. 

A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed dif. 
cord among the Romans; raiſed thoſe unhappy 
conteſts between the ſenate and the Gracchi z 
between Sylla and Marius; between Pompey 
and Czfar ; till at length, after the laſt ſtruggle 
for liberty by thoſe brave patriots, Brutus and 
Caſſius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of 
Antony at Actium, the Romans became ſubje& 
to the dominion of a fellow citizen, 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alex» 
ander and Octavius had eſtabliſhed their monar- 
chies, there were many bright geniuſes, who 
were eminent under their government. Ariſto- 
tle maintained a friendſhip and epiſtolary cor- 


3 for the na- 


1 


re ſpondence with Alexander. In the time of” 


the ſame monarch lived Theophraſtus, and the 
nic Diogenes. Then alſo Demoſthenes and 
ſchines ſpoke their two celebrated orations. 
So likewiſe, in the time of Octavius, Virgil 
wrote his ZXneid, and with Horace, Varius, and 


- 


many other fine writers, partook of his protec- ' 


tion and royal munificence. But then it muſt be 
remembered, that theſe men were bred and edu - 
cated in the principles of a free government. It was 
hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit 
which made them the admiration: of after-ages. 
The ſucceſſors and forms of government left 
Alexander and Octavius, ſoon ſtopt the 

ot IR 3 K ind. 98 
noble ſaying o ginus—@gila; Tt 

peo - n E d Inks 
rn 8 sb Thc = t 
deecdoc, S rt Ta r,, $moTyela;. It is liberty 
that is to nur ſe the ſentiments of great ge- 
niuſes; to inſpire them with hope ; to puſh 
forward the propenſity of conteſt one with ano- 


ther, and the generous emulation of being the 


firſt in rank. De Sudl. Sect. 44+" 


whole 


394 
whole with ſach a pregnant brevity, that 
iu every ſentence we ſeem to read a page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed in 
Greek! Let thoſe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another language, ſatis- 


y themſelyes, either by attempting to 


tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
Mn the contrary, when we read either Xe- 
nophon or. Plato, nothing of this method 
and ſtrict order appears. The formal and 
didactic is wholly dropt. Whatever they 
may teach, it is without profeſſing to be 
teachers; a train of dialogue and truly 
polite adreſs, in which, as in a mirror, 
we behold human life adorncd in all its 
colours of ſentiment and manners. 
And yet, though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagyrite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other | — Plato, copious, figura- 
tive, and; majeſtic; intermixing at times 
the facetious and ſatiric; enriching his 
works with tales and fables, and the myſlic 
theology of ancient times. Xenophon, 
the pattern of perfect ſimplicity ; every 
where ſmooth, harmonious, and pure; 
declining the figurative, the marvellous, 
and the myſtic ; aſcending but rarely into 
the ſublime ; nor then ſo much truſting to 
the colours of ſtyle, as to the intrinſic dig- 
- nity of the ſentiment itſelf, 

'The language, in the mean time, in 
which he and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
ſo accurately with the ſtyle of both, that, 
when we read either of the two, we cannot 
help thinking, that it is he alone who has 
hit its character, and that it could not 
have appeared ſo elegant in any other 
manne 


r. 
And thus is the Greek tongue, from its 
propriety and univerſality, made for all 
that is great and all that is beautiful, in 
every ſubject and under every form of 
writing: | | 


' Graiis ingenium, Graits dedit ore rotundo 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongit 
us, who either write or read with a view to 
employ their liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch 
as bo either from views more ſordid, we 
leave them, like ſlaves, to their deſtined 
drudgery) it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 
the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 
would inſpect the finiſhed models of Gre- 
cian literature; that they would not waſte 
thoſe hours, which they cannot recal, 
upon the meaner productions of the F rench 
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growth of novels. and of pamphlets, — . 


and Engliſh preſs; ' that 
18 is to be feared, they find an 
tional pleaſure, and — Aa, 
ſolid improvement. f 
To be competently” {Killed in ancient 
learning is by no means a work of (ach 
inſuperable pains. The very progres it 
{elf is attended with delight, and reſemble, 
a journey through ſome pleaſant country 
where, every mile we advance, new charm, 
ariſe, It is certainly as caſyto be a (cho. 


lar, as a gameſter, or many character 
equally illiberal and low, The ſame ap- 
plication, the ſame quantity of habit, wil tuo 


fit us for one as completely as for the 
other. And as to thoſe who tell us, with the 
an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, 
and not books, we muſt ſtudy u on Mid 
Knowing; this I have always re.uarked, D 
from repcated experience, to be the con. 


no 1 
mon conſolation and language of dance. wao 
They ſhelter their ignorance under a few nilit 
bright examples, whoſe tranſcendent al- 10 ta 
lities, without the common helps, hae call; 
been ſufficient of themſelves to great ad tad : 


important ends, But, alas ! ; 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile— 

In truth, each man's underſtanding, cide 1 

when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 

of natural _— and of ſuperinduced 
e 


habit. Hence greateſt men wil res 
be neceſſarily thoſe who poſſeſs the bei :» :: 
capacities, cultivated with the belt tu Word 
bits. Hence alſo moderate capacite Dit 
when adorned with valuable ſcience, öh, 
far tranſcend others the moſt acute by u 
ture, when either negleQed, or applied u couoc 
low and baſe purpoſes. And thus, M en! 
the honour of culture aud good learnin &c.; 
they are able to render a man, if be Wl be. 
take the pains, intrinſically more excel u din 
than his natural ſuperiors, Harn. promi 
Ane 
& 207, Hiſtory of the Limits and Ern Ou 
| | the Middle Age. drine 
When the magnitude of the Ram fone | 
empire grew enormous, and there die 
two imperial cities, Rome and Conaaaſ (reac, 
nople, then that happened which wa , for the 
tural; out of one empire it * The 
diſtinguiſhed by the different name? ats ar 
Weſtern, and the Eaſtern. be (aid 
The Weſtern empire ſoon funk.) Wow, 
early as in the fifth-century, — may u 
the miſtreſs of nations, beheld beten. * 
the feet of a Gothic ſovereign © Aves 
Eaſtern empire laſted , many. © , 


though often impaired by 
— pol ya — weakened as often 
dy internal factions, yet ſtill it retained 
3 of its ancient ſplendor, reſembling, 
- the language of Virgil, ſome fair but 


faded flower: 


ent 

0 Cui neque folgor adhuc, necdum ſua forma 
hy rece!lit. Vino. 
— At length, after various plunges and 


wuious eſcapes, it was totally annihilated 
in the fifteenth century by the victorious 
ums of Mahomet the Great. 

The interval between the fall of theſe 


vil tio empires (the Weſtern or Latin in the 
ue th century, the Eaſtern or Grecian in 
with the fteenth) making a ſpace of near a 


thouſand years, conſtitutes what we call the 
Middle Age. 7 

Dominion paſſed during this interval 
into the hands of rude, illiterate men: men 
vo conquered more by multitude than by 
military kill; and who, having little or 


au- go tate either for ſciences or arts, natu- 
hate rally deſpiſed thoſe things from which they 
tu had reaped no advanta 


e. 
This was the age of Monkery and Le- 
ends; of Leonine verſes, (that is, of bad 
— put into rhime 3) of projects to de- 


digg de truth by ploughſhares and battoons; 
politely of cruſades,* to conquer infidels, and extir- 
duced 


pate heretics; of princes depoſed; not as 
Crefus was by Cyrus, but one who had 
to armies, and who did not even wear a 
word. 

Different portions of this age have been 
Elin guiſhed by different deſcriptions: ſuch 
* dxculum Monotheleticum, Sæculum Ei- 
couoclaſticum, Sæculum Obſcurum, Szcu- 
lum Ferreum, Sæculum Hildibrandinum, 
&.; ſtrange names it muſt be confeſt, 
lome more obvious, others leſs ſo, yet none 
— to furniſh us with any high or 
promiling ideas. 

And yet we mult acknowledge, for the 
tonour of humanity and of its great and 
dine Author, who never forſakes it, that 
lome ſparks of intelle& were at all times 
nitble, through the whole of this dark and 
Ceary peri It is here we muſt look 
fer the taſte and literature of the times. 

The few who were enlightened, , when 
as and ſciences were thus obſcured, may 
be laid to have happily maintained the con- 


Way uſe the expreſſion) like the twilight 


der the ſetting, and the riſing ſun, 
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tity of knowledge; to have been (if I 
«a ſummer's night; that auſpicious gleam: 


though, it cannot retain the uſtre 


25 


of the day, hey at leaſt to ſave us from 
the totality of darkneſs, | Harris. 


208. An Account of the Deſtrudion of the 
e l 1 if ih 

« When Alexandria was taken by the 
« Mahometans, Amrus, their commander, 
« found there Philoponus, whoſe conver- 
« ſation highly pleaſed him, as Amrus was 
« a lover of letters, and Philoponus a 
« learned man. On a certain day Philo- 
« ponus ſaid to him: © You have viſited 
« all the repoſitories or public warehouſes 
„ in Alexandria, and you have ſealed up 
« things of every ſort that are found there. 
« As to thoſe things that wa bx uſeful to 
« you, I preſume to ſay nothing; but as 
to things of no ſervice to you, ſome of 
« them perhaps may be more ſuitable to 
„ me.” Amrus ſaid to him: And what 
« is it you want?” The philoſophical 
« books (replicd he) preſerved in the royal 
1% libraries. This (ſaid Amrus) is a re- 
0 2 upon which I cannot decide. Von 

eſire a thing where I can iſſue no or- 
« ders till I have leave from Omar, the 
% commander of the faithful. Letters 
« were accordingly written to Omar, in- 
« forming him of what Philoponus had 
„ ſaid; and an anſwer was returned by 
« Omar, to tlie following purport: « As 
* to the books of which you have made 
« mention, if there be contained in them 
* what accords with tae book of God 
“ (meaning the Alcoran) there is without 
„them, in the book of God, all that is 
« ſufficient. But if there be any thing in 
them repugnant to that book, we in no 
&« reſpect want them. Order them there- 
« fore to be all deſtroyed.” Amrus, upon 
* this ordered them to be diſperſed through 
« the baths of Alexandria, and to be there 
* burnt in making the baths warm. After 
« this manner, in the fpace of fix months, 
« they were all conſumed.“ 

The hiſtorian, having related the ſtory, 
adds from his own feelings, Hear what 
« was done, and wonder!“ 

Thus ended this noble library; and thus 
began, if it did not begin ſoqner, the age 
of barbarity and ignorance. bid. 


$ 209. 4 Hort hiftorical | Account 
ATHRENS, from the Time 1 
SIAN Triumphs to that of her becoming 
Jubject to the Tur Ks.—Shetch, during 
this long Interval, of her Political and 

.. Literary State; of ber Philoſophers; of 
ber Gynnafia ; of ber good and bad For- 


tunt, 
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tune, Ic. Efc,mm Manners of the preſent 
Tnhabitants,oOlives and A.. 5 


When the Athenians had delivered 
themſelves from the tyranny of Piſiſtra- 
tus, and after this had defeated the vaſt 
efforts of the Perſians, and that againſt 
two ſucceſſive invaders, Darius and Xerxes, 
they may be conſidered as at the ſummit 
of their national glory. For more than 
half a century afterwards they main- 
tained, without controul, the ſovereignty 
of —_ . a THING = 

As their taſte was na » arts 
of every kind ſoon roſe among them, and 
flouriſhed. Valour had given them repu- 
tation ; reputation gave them an aſcend- 
ant; and that aſcendant produced a ſecu- 
rity, which left their minds at eaſe, and 

ve them leiſure to cultivate every thing 

tberal or elegant, 

It was then that Pericles adorned the 
city with temples, theatres, and other beau, 
tiful public buildings. Phidias, the great 
ſculptor, was employed as his architect; 
who, when he had erected edifices, adorned 


* 


them himſelf, and added ſtatues and baſſo— 


relie vos, the admiration of every beholder. 
It was then that Polygnotus and Myro 
painted; that Sophocles and Euripides 
wrote; and, not long after, that they ſaw 
the divine Socrates. 

Human affairs are by nature prone to 
change; and ſtates, as well as individuals, 
are born to decay, Jealouſy and ambition 
inſenſihly fomented wars; and ſucceſs in 
theſe wars, as in others, was often various, 
The military ſtrength of the Athenians 
was firſt impaired by the Lacedemonians ; 


after that, it was 2 humiliated, under 


Epaminondas, by the Thebans; and, laſt 
all, it was wholly cruſhed by the Mace - 
denian Philip. 

But though their political ſovereignty 
was loſt, yet, happily for mankind, their 
love of literature and arts did not fink 
along wit. it. 

Juſt at the clofe of their golden days of 
empire, ſlouriſned Xenophon and Plato, the 
diſciples of Socrates; and from Plato de- 
ſcended that race of philoſophers called the 
Old Academy. 

Ariſtotle, who was Plato's diſciple, may 
be ſaid not to have invented a new philo- 
ſophy, but rather to have tempered the 
ſublime and rapturous myſteries of his maſ- 


For theſe hiſtorical facts conſult the ancient 
' ang madern authors of Grecian hiſtory. - 


pears in the 1 of Plato) becaule 


more temperate and humane; never wat 


ter with method, order, and a de 
of reaſoning; and a frifler nat 
was himſelf alſo educated ; 
' Giffered 


Zeno, w 
the principles of Platoniſm, 
from Plato in the comparative 
things, allowing nothing to be intri 
g bur virtue, nothing nttinfically 

ut vice, and conſidering all other thingy 
to be in themſelves indifferent, 

He too, and Ariſtotle, accurately culti. 
vated logic, but in different ways: tor Ari. 
ſtotle chiefly dwelt ypon the fimple ſylls- 
giſm ; Leno upon that which is derived 
out of it, the compound or hypothenc, 
Both too, as well as ather hulolophers, 
cultivated rhetoric along with logic; hold. 


n 
te of 
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ſoph 
ing a knowledge in both to be requi 
for thoſe who think of addrefling makin ” 4 
with all the efficacy of perſuafion. Zeag river 
dlegantly illuſtrated the force of theſe wa bong: 
powers by a fimile, taken from the hand: alles 
the cloſe power of logic he compared to the WM xvid 
6, or hand compreſt; the diffuſe power f chara 
l to the palm, or hand open. lade 
ſhall mention but two ſets more, the aueh 
New Academy, and the Epicurean. = 


The New Academy, ſo called trom the 
Old Academy (the name given to the 
ſchool of Plato) was founded by Arceſilas 
and ably maintained by Carneades. From 
a miſtaken imitation of the great parent of 
philoſophy, Socrates, (particularly as heap, 


Socrates doubted ſome things, thereforg 
Arceſilas and Carneades doubted all. 
Epicurus drew from another ſource; 
Democritus had taught him atoms and 2 
void. By the fortuitous concourſe of atoms 
he fancied he could form a world, whit 
by a feigned veneration he complimented 
away his gods, and totally denied teu 
— care, leſt the trouble of x 
ſhould impair their uninterrupted fate of 
bliſs. Virtue he recommended, though 
not for the ſake of virtue, but pleaſure; 
pleaſure, according to him, being our chef 
and ſovereign good, It muſt be coofth, 
however, that me, + = principles were 


erroneous, and even bad, never was 2 mat 


a man more beloved by his friends, & 
more cordially attached to them in affec 
tionate eſteem. 

We have already mentioned the alliavee 
between philoſophy and rhetoric. Ti 
cannot be thought wonderful, if rhctonx 
be the art by which men are perſuades 
and if men cannot be perſuaded without 4 

of human nature: for * 


LA | \ 
bet philoſophy, can procure us this know- 
17 for this reaſon the ableſt Greek 


de 


It was l 
1 hers not only taught (as we hinted 
ir org wrote alſo treatiſes upon rhe- 
of ric. They had a. farther inducement, 
ly ul that was the intrinſic beauty of their 
ad ungun as it was then ſpoken among the 
bg — 4 and polite. They would have 
deen aſhamed to have delivered philoſo- 
lti. phy, as it has been too often delivered 
ui. £:ce, in compoſitions as clumſy as the 
lo- eommon dialect of the mere —_— 
ved The fame love of elegance, w made 
de. dem attend to their ſtyle, made them at- 


(end even to the places where their philo 
old · fophy was taught. g 

Plato delivered his lectures in a place 
faded with groves, on the banks of the 
£20 wer lliſſus; and which, as it once be- 


two aged to a perſon called Academus, was 
nd; called after his name, the Academy. 
; the Aritotle choſe another ſpot of a ſimilar 
r of charater, where there were trees and 


ſhade ; a ſpot called the Lyczum. Zeno 
the ung in a portico or colonnade, diſtin- 


quiſded from other buildings of that fort 


| the (of which the Athenians had many) by 
| the the name of the Variegated Portico, the 
lla, als being decorated with various paint- 
rom Wine: of Polygnotus and Myro, two capital 
vt of Wazſters of that tranſcendent period. Epi- 
ap. arus addreſſed his hearers in thoſe well. 
ue Brown gardens called, after his own name, 
tore ic gardens of Epicurus. 


Some of theſe places gave names to the 


ce; {eotirines which were taught there. Plato's 
nd 2 {iiloſophy took its name of Academic, 
— from the Academy; that of Zeno was cal- 
hie 


Icke Stoic, from a Greek word ſignify- 
*g 2 portico. 

The ſyſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was not 
ominated from the place, but was cal- 
«d Peripatetic, from the manner in which 
e taught ; from his walking about at the 
me when he diſſerted. The term Epi- 
ren philoſophy needs no explanation. 
Open air, ſhade, water, and pleaſant 
5, ſeem above all things to favour that 
terciſe the beſt ſuited to contemplation, I 
dein gentle walking, without inducing fa- 
fue. The many agreeable walks in and 
wut Oxford may teach my own country - 
2 the truth of this aſſertion, and beſt 
pun how Horace lived, while the ftu- 
* at Athens, employed (as he tells us) 


cee filyas Academi quærere verum. 
Theſe places of public inſlitutioa were 
+ | 
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called among the Greeks by the name of 
Gymnaſia, in which, whatever that word 
might have origi meant, were taught 
all thoſe exerciſes, and all thoſe arts which 
tended to cultivate not only the wy but 
the mind. As man was a being ng 
of both, the Greeks could not conſider 
that education as complete in which both 
were. not regarded, and both properly 
ference to this double end, were adorned 
with two ſtatues, thoſe of Mercury and of 
Hercules ; the accompliſhments 
being patronized (as they ſuppoſed) by 
the God of ſtrength, the mental accom» - 
pliſhments, by the God of ingenuity. 

It is to be feared, that many places. 
now called Academies, ſcarce deſerve the 
name upon this extenſive plan, if the pro- 
feſſors teach no more than how to dance, 
fence, and ride upon horſes. 

It was for the cultivation of every libe- 
ral accompliſhment that Athens was cele- 
brated (as we have ſaid) during many 
centuries, long after her political influence 
was loſt, and at an end. 

When Alexander the Great died, many 

rants, like many hydras, r 

prung up. Athens then, though ſhe ſli 
maintained the form of her ancient go- 
vernment, was perpetually checked and 
humiliated by their inſolence, Antipater 
deſtroyed her orators, and che was ſacked 
by Demetrius. At bag ſhe became ſub- 
ject to the all- powerful Romans, and found 
the cruel Sylla her ſevereſt enemy. 

His face (which perhaps indicated his 
manners) was of a purple red, intermixed 
with white. This circumſtance could not 
eſcape the witty Athenians: they deſcribed 
him in a verſe, and ridiculouſly ſaid, 5 

Sylla's face is a mulberry, ſprinkled with meal. 

The devaſtations and carnage which he 
cauſed ſoon after, gave them too much rea 
ſon to repent their ſarcaſm.” | 

The civil war between Cæſar and Pom- 

y ſoon followed, and their natural love of 
iberty made them fide with Pompey. 
Here again they were unfortunaze, for 
Czfar conquered, But Cafar did not 
treat them like Sylla, With that cle- 
mency, which made ſo amiable a part of 
his character, he diſmiſſed them, by a fine 
alluſion to their illuſtrious anceſtors, ſaying, 
© that he ſpared the living for the ſake of 
© the dead.” : 

Another ſtorm followed ſoon after this, 
the wars of Brutus and Caſlius with Augu 
ſtus and Antony, Their partiality for li- 


erty 
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berty did not here forſake them ; they took 
part in the conteſt with the two patriot Ro- 
mans, and erected their ſtatues near their 
own ancient 93 and 
Ariſtogiton, who in Hipparchus. 
But they were ſtill unhappy, for their ene- 
mies triumphed. 
_ They made their peace however with 
Auguſtus; and, having met afterwards 
with different treatment under different 
emperors, ſometimes favourable, ſome- 
times harſh, and never more ſevere than 
under Veſpaſian, their oppreſſions were at 
length relieved by the virtuous Nerva and 
Trajan. 

Mankind, during the interval which be- 
San from Nerva, and which extended to 

e death of that beſt of emperors, Marcus 
Antoninus, felt a reſpite from thoſe evils 
which they had ſo ſeverely felt before, and 
which they felt ſo ſeverely revived under 
_ Commodus, and his wretched ſucceſſors. 

Athens, during the above golden period, 
enjoyed more. than all others the general 
felicity, for ſhe found in Adrian fo gene- 
rous a bene factor, that her citizens could 
hardly help eſteeming him a ſecond founder. 
He reſtored their old privileges, gave them 
new ; repaired their ancient buildings, and 
added others of his own. Marcus Anto- 
ninus, although he did not do ſo much, ſtill 
continued to ſhew them his benevolent at- 
tention, : 

If from this period we turn our eyes 
back, we ſhall find, for cen:uries before, 
that Athens was the place of education, 
not only for, Greeks, but for Romans. 
*Twas hither that Horace was ſent by his 
father; twas here that Cicero put his ſon 
Marcus under Cratippus, one of the ableſt 
philoſophers then belonging to that city, 

The ſects of philoſophers which we have 
already deſcribed, were ſtill exiſting when 
St. Paul came thither. We cannot enough 
admire the ſuperior eloquence of that 
apoſtle, in his manner of addrefling ſo in- 
telligent an audience. We cannot enough 
admire the ſublimity of his exordium; he 
P riety of his mentioning an altar which 

© had found there ; and his quotation from 
Aratus, one of their well-known poets. 
Acts xvu. 22, 1 

Nor was Athens only celebrated for the 
reſidence of philoſophers, and the inſtitu- 
tion of youth: Men of rank and fortune 
found pleaſure in a retreat which contri- 
buted ſo much to their liberal enjoy ment. 

The friend and correſpondent of Ci- 
cero, T. Pomponius, from his long attach- 
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ment to this city and country, had * Anc 
ſuch a perfection in its arts andlangya Ire: be 
he acquired to himſelf the additions] Gret 


of Atticus. This great man may be (ay 
to have lived during times of the wo 
and cruelleſt factions. His youth was f 
under Sylla and Marius; the middle of l 
life during all the ſanguinary ſcenes thy 
followed; and when he was old, he {ay 
the proſeriptions of Antony and Odtaviu 
Yet though Cicero and a multitude more « 
the beſt men periſhed, he had the good 
fortune to ſurvive everydanger, Nor & 
he ſeek a ſafety for himſelf alone: kis viz. 
tue ſo recommended him to the leader; 
every ſide, that he was able to fave we 
himſclf alone, but the lives and fortunes 0 
many of his friends. 
| When we look to this amiable charafie, 
we may well ſuppoſe, that it was not met 
ly for amuſement that he choſe to live x 
Athens; but rather that, by reſiding there; 
he might ſo far realize philoſophy, as ty 
employ it for the conduct of lite, and og 
merely for oſtentation. 

Another perſon, during a better period 
(that I mean between Nerva and Maren 
Antoninus) was equally celebrated for ku 
affection to this city. | this perſon | 
mean Herodes Atticus, who acquired the 
laſt name from the ſame reaſons for which 
it had formerly been given to Pomwponius, 

We have remarked already, that vic 
tudes befal both men and cuties, and change 
too often happen from proſperous to ad- 
verſe. Such was the ſtate of Athens, u. 
der the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and ſo « 
from Sylla down to the time of Augultus 
It ſhared the ſame hard fate with the Ro- 
man empire in general, upon the acceſua 
of Commodus. 1 

At length, after a certain period, the 
Barbarians of the North began to pour t 
to the South. Rome was taken by Ala, 
and Athens was beſieged by the ſame, Jet 
here we are informed (at leaſt we leam | 
from hiſtory) that it was miraculouſly ſavel 
by Minerva and Achilles. The goddels, x 
ſeems, and the hero, both of them appex+ 
ed, compelling the invader to As 
ſiege. Harri. 


$ 210. The Account given by rn 

$1Us of ATHENS, and it! | 

Syneſius, who lived in the fifth _ 

viſited Athens, and gives, in his epilles, 4 

account of his viſit. Its luſtre appest! 1 

that time to have been greatly _ 
PRs 
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her things he informs us, that 
— pores or colonnade, 
Greek name of which gave name to the 
64 of Stoics, had, b an oppreflive pro- 
call, been deſpoiled of its Ene putures; 
ard that, on this devaſtation, it been 
©aken by thoſe philoſophers, ; 
ln the thirteenth ceutury, when _the 
Crecian empire was cruelly oppreſſed by 
de craſaders, and all things in confuſion, 
Athens was befieged by one Segurus Leo, 
Uo was unable to take it; and, after 
bat, by a Marquis of Montſerrat, to whom 
+ urrendered. _ «UND 1, 
it; fortune after this was various; and it 
; ometimes under the Venetians, ſome- 
des under the Catalonians, till Mahomet 
Great made himſelf maſter of Conſtan- 
nople, This fatal * cataſtrophe (Which 
enced near two thouſand years after 
he tie of Piſiſtratus) brought Athens, 
nd with iPall Greece, into the hands of 
ie Turks, under whoſe deſpotic yoke it 
continued ever ſince. 
The city from this time has been occa- 
mally viüted, and deſcriptions of it pub- 
hed by different travellers. Wheeler 
a5 there along with Spon, in tHe time of 
ur Charles the Second, and both of them 
we publiſhed curious and valuable narra- 
res, Others, as well natives of this 
ind as foreigners, have been there ſince, 
id ſome have given (as Monſr. Le Roy) 
becious publications of what we are to 
uppoſe ivy ſaw. None however have 
jailed the truth, the accuracy, and the 
egance of Mr. Stuart, who after having 
tied there between three and four years, 
given ſuch plans and elevations of the 


n learned comments to elucidate every 
ut, that he ſeems, as far as was poſſible 
tue power of deſcription, to have re- 
red the city to its ancient ſplendour. 

tle has not only given us the greater 
Wines and their meaſures, but ſeparate 
cures and drawings of the minuter de- 
auons; fo that a Britiſh artiſt may (if 
pleaſe) follow Phidias, and build in Bri- 
un 25 Phidias did at Athens. > 

Spon, ſpeaking of Attica, ſays, --* that 
* road near Athens was pleaſing, and 
* very peaſants poliſhed,” Speaking of 
e Athenians in general, he ſays of them 
s ont une politeſſe d'eſprit naturelle, 
deauconp d'addreſſe dans toutes les af- 
Wes, qu'ils entreprenent.“ 

4 heeler, who was Spon's fellow-tra 

ler, ſays as follows, when he and his 


ov 
company approached Athens : = We 


« 335+. . Speaku 
e 


pita buildings now ſtanding, together 


RICA 399. © 
gan now to ourſelves'in a more Ci- 
vilized country than we had yet paſt: for 
not a ſhepherd that we met, but bid us wel- 
come, and wiſhed us a good journey,” | 
of the Athenians, he 
This muſt with great truth be faid 
of them, their bad fortune hath not been 
able to take from them what they have hy 
nature, that is, much ſubtlety or wit. 
p. 347. And again,“ The Athenians, 
notwithſtanding the long poſſeſſion that 
barbariſm hath had of this place, ſeem to 
be much more poliſhed, in point of man- 


ners and converſation, than any other in 


theſe parts; being civil, and of reſpectſul 
behaviour to all, and highly complimental 
in their diſcourſe. p. 386. 2 

Stuart ſays of the preſent Athenians, 


what Spon and Wheeler ſaid of their fore- 


fathers he found in them the ſame ad- 
dreſs, the ſame natural acuteneſs, though 
ſeverely eurbed by their deſpotic maſters. 

One cuſtom I cannot omut,” He tells me, . 
that frequently at their convivial meetings, 
one of the company takes whit they now 
call a lyre, though it is rather a ſpecies of 
1 and after a ſhort prelude on the in- 
ſtrument, as if he were waiting for inſpira- 
tion, accompanies his inſtrumental muſic 
with his voice, ſuddenly chanting ſome ex- 
tempore verſes, which ſeldom exceed two 
or three diſtichs; that he then delivers the 
lyre to kis neighbour, who, after he has 

one the ſame, delivers it to another; and 
that ſo the lyre circulates, till it has paſt 
round the table, 

Nor can I forget his informing me, that, 
notwithſtanding the various fortune of 
Athens, as a city, Attica wa- ſtill famous 
for Olives, and MountHymettus for Honey. 
Human inſtitutions periſh, but Nature is 
permanent, Harris. 


§ 211. Anecdote of the Modern Ga E EKS. 


I ſhall quit the Greeks, after I have re- 
lated a ſhort narrative; a narrative, ſo far 
curious, as it helps to prove, that even 
among the preſent Greeks, in the day of 
ſervitude, the remembrance of their ancient 
glory is not totally extincde. 

nthe late Mr. Anſon (Lord Anſon's 
brother) was upon his travels in the Eaſt; 
he hired a veſſel to viſit the iſle of Tene- 
dos. His pilot, an old Greek, as they were 
failing along, ſaid with ſome ſatisfaction, 
« There twas our fleet lay.” Mr. Anſon 
demanded, What fleet? « What fleet! 
replied the old man (a little piqued at the 
| ; queſtion) 
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on) why gar Grecian dee at the eee Fa 

ray Saber * Harris, e 
$ 212. On the diferent Meier of Hopi 13 4 63 E211], 1367 Gs — 0 
The modes indeed of hiſtory 213. 

be different. There is a mode nr {conf R fs dirt, 

may call hiſtorical declamation; a mode, An note =, 2575 Vriey 


Where the author, dwelling little upon facts, and Hon xc 


_ _ ing Paradi) 
indulges himſelf in various and copious re * bin 


Kections. 
Whatever if be derived vin Garden wanting 
from this me [oo lent leite, Fow of the mid 


us mach knowledge of facts. = Lür and, re e M 
Another mode 15 that which I call ZAKIUS:s benoten the run we m 
or rather public hiſtory; a mode _ er Cynvs, 4 Fulxtr t Br * 

| > ers 


t in fact, where treaties and alliances, FRANCE. 
battles and fieges, marches and retreats, Let us paſs for a moment from the « 


are accurately detailed; together with gant works of Art, to the you gu Ne 
dates, _ * tables, plans, and all the works of Nature. The two ſubjech arc f 
—— ve s both of chronology and nearly allied, that the ſame: take uus 
geograp! hy. reliſhes them both. 

, no doubt, there is utility: yet Now there is nothing man ardin th Aha 


bs 3 of the events reſembles not a that the face of inanimate nature has be 
little the ſameneſs of human bodies. One at. all times capyivati 

head, two 88 4 &c. . N 
equally to characteriſe an European and an 
African; a native of old Rome, and a na- 


tive of modern. he apf 

A third ſpecies of hiſtory ſtill behind, is ox or an aſs, i | da: 
that which gives a ſample of ſentiments form us. But the liberal ha . 
and manners. and though they give to culture in d, 44 | 


If the account of theſe laſt be faithful, praiſe, they can be delighted with ut 
it cannot fail being inſtructive, fince we uties, where culture was never know Bl 
view through theſe the interior of human Ages ago they have celebrated rn 
nature. *Tis by theſe we perceive what thufiaſtic rapture, * a retired vi 
ſort of animal man is: ſo that while not * with a river raſling through ut; 3 
only Europeans are diſtinguiſhed from * having its fides formed by two inn... 0 
Aſiatics, but Engliſh from French, French “ and oppoſite mountains, and i 
from Italians, and (what is ftill more) every * diverſined by woods, „ precpices Ki 
individual from his neighbour ; we view at * and romantic caverns, Sach was 
the ſame time one nature, which is common ſcene produced by the river 88 1 
to them all. ran between the mountains Olympus 4 

Horace informs us that a drama, where Offa, in that well-known. vale vale the Th 
the ſentiments and manners are well pre- _ 2 
ſerved, will pleaſe the audience more than and Horace, the 11 for | 
a pompous fable, where they are wantin Ns the * appear to 
Perhaps what is true in dramatic com enamoured with beauties of tis 
tion, is not leſs true in hiſtorical. rater. Horace pred of fr a vills, ag 

Plutarch, among the Greek hiſtorians, there was a garden, à rivulet, and 4 
appears in a peculiar manner to have me- MW _— 
rited this praiſe. Hortus ubi Adee ne jag de 


% 


Nor ought I to omit (as I ſhall ſoon re- ſuper his foret. 
fer to them) ſome of our beſt Monkiſh mh nr N ER OP 
iſtorians, though prone upon occaſion to Virgil wiſhed to ner t day 
degenerate into the incredible. As they — * hid under PL — wk 
often lived during the times which they coul valleys of mount Hams - s f 
® This ſtory was told the author, Mr. Harri, 20! — grage 
by Mr, Anſon bimlel. | a — =. 
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The great elements of this ſpecigs of 
beauty, according to theſe principles, were 
watery wood, and uneven ground; to which 
may be added a fourth, that 1s to ſay, 
four that produces every ſcene of natural 
beauty, a5 tis a more myſterious mixture 
of other elements (perhaps as ſimple, and 
not wore in number) that produces a world 

univerſe, | 
"Virgil and Horace having been quoted, 
we may quote, with equal truth, our — 
countryman, Milton. Speaking of the flow- 
ers of Paradiſe, he calls them flowers, 
u hich not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 


Fours ſortu profuſe on hill, and dale, and plain. 
P. L. IV. 245. 


don after this he ſubjoins·—- 


=— this was the place, 
A happy rural ſeat; of various view. 


He explains this variety, by recountin 
t — the flocks, ae Un kr the — 
b the grots, the waterfalls, the lakes, 
c Kc. And in another book, deſcribing 
he approach of Raphael, he informs us, 
hat thus divine meſſenger paſt 
through groves of myrrh, 
And flow'ring odors, caſſia, nard, and balm, 
A wilderneſs of ſweets ; for nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, 
Wud above rule or art, enormous bliſs !— 
IV. 292. 
The painters in the eding centu 
en to have felt the — of theſe = 
nts, and to have transferred- them into 
er landſcapes with ſuch amazing force, 
at they appear not ſo much to have fol- 
Jed as to have emulated nature. Claude 
Lorraine, the Pouſſins, Salvator Roſa, 
K 2 few more, may be called ſuperior 
h in this exquiſite taſte, 
Our gardens in the mean time were taſte- 
b 2nd infipid. Thoſe who made them 
nght the farther they wandered from 
re, the nearer they approached the 
une. Unfortunately, where they tra- 
„ no ſublime was to be found; and 
__ they went, the farther they left 


bit perſection, alas! was not the work 
y. Many prejudices were to be re- 
u; many gradual aſcents to be made; 
Ats from bad to good, and from 

— de fore the delicious amenities 
Claude or a Pouſſin could be rivalled 
i Sour-head, a Hagley, or a Stow; or 
demendous charms of a Salvator Roſa 


bun. is the happy mixture of theſe p 
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be in the ſcenes of a Piercefield, 
or a Mount Edgecumb. 

Not however to forget the ſubjeR of our 
inquiry.— Though it was not before the 
reſent century, that we eſtabliſhed a 
chaſter taſte; though our neighbours at 
this inſtant are but learning it from us; 


and though to the vulgar every where it is 
totally incomprehenſible (be they vulgar 


in rank,” or vul in capacity) : yet, 
even n 
treating, periods when taſte is often 
thought to have been loſt, we ſhall ſtill 
diſcover an enlightened few, who were b 
no means inſenhble to the power of theſe ' 
beauties. 
How warmly does Leland deſcribe Guy's 
Cliff; Sannazarius, his villa of Mergilline; 
and Petrarch, his favourite Vaucluſe 
Take Guy's Cliff from Leland in his own 
old Engliſh, mixt with Latin—“ It is 2 
« place meet for the Muſes; there is ſy- 
« lence; a praty wood; antra in vivo ſaxo 
« (grottos in the living rock); the river 
« rolling over the _ ſtones with a praty _ 
„ ndyſe. His Latin is more elegant 
« Nemuſculum ibidem opacum, fontes li- 
« quidi et gemmei, prata, florida, antra 
« muſcoſa, rivi levis et per ſaxa deeurſus, 


* nee non ſolitudo et quies Muſis amiciſ- 


« ſima.“ Vol. iv. 1 0 

Mergilline, the villa of Sannazarius, near 
Naples, is thus ſketched in different pagts 
of his poems : | 5 


Exciſo in ſcopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 

Deſpiciens, celſo ſe culmine Mergilline * 

Attollit, nautiſque procul venientibus offert. 
Sannaz. De partu Virgin. I. 25. 


Rupis O ſacrz, pelagique cuſtos, ' 
Villa, Nympbarum cuſtos et propinqus 
DOor1d OS——_— 4 
Tu mihi ſolos nemorum receſſus 
Das, et harentes per opaca lauros 
Saxa: Tu, fontes, Aganippeduraque 
Aatra recludis. 

Ejuſd. Epigr. I, 2. 
us que in primis mihi grata miniſtrat | 
Otia, Muſarumgue cavas per ſaxa latebras, 
Mergillina; novos fundunt ubi citria flores, 

Citria, Medorum ſacros referentia _ * 
Ejuſd. De partu Virgin. III. fab. fn, 
De Fonte Mergillino. 
Eft mibj rivo vitreus perenni a 
Fons, arenoſum prope littus, unde 
Sapt deſcendens ſibi nauta rores 
Ejuſg. Epigr. IL 36. 
It would By difficult to tranſlate theſe 
elegant morſels.—It is ſufficient to expreſs, 
D <4 what 


/ 
* 


"<'% 
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what they mean, colle&ively—* that 
villa of Mergillina had ſolitary woods; 
had groves of laurel and citron; had 
* grottos in the rock, with rivulets and 
* {prings; and that from its lofty ſituation 
it looked down upon the ſea, and com- 
manded an extenſive proſpect.“ 

It is no wonder that ſuch a villa ſhould 
enamour ſuch an owner. 80 ſtrong was 
his affection for it, that when, during the 
ſubſequent wars in Italy, it was demoliſhed 
by the imperial troops, this unfortunate 
2 was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 
end. 

Vaucluſs (Vallis Clauſa) the favourite 
retreat of Petrarch, was a romantic ſcene, 
not far from Avignon. 

It is a valley, having on each hand, 
« as you enter, immenſe cliffs, but cloſed 
up at one of its ends by a ſemicircular 
* ridge of them; from which incident it 
« derives its name. One of the moſt ſtu- 
« pendous of theſe cliffs ſtands in the front 
* of the ſemicircle, and has at its foot an 
opening into an immenſe cavern. With- 
in the moſt retired and gloomy part of 
*, this cavern is a large oval baſon, the pro- 
« duQtion of nature, filled with pellucid and 
* unfathomable water; and from this re 
« ſervoir ulues a river of reſpectable mag- 
« nitude, dividing, as it runs, the meadows 
* beneath, and winding through the pre- 
* cipices that impend ow above.“. 

This is an imperfect ſketch of that ſpot, 

where Petrarch ſpent his time with ſo much 
delight, as to ſay that this alone was life to 
him, the reſt but a ſtate of puniſhment. 
In the two precedin 
to ſee an anticipation of that taſte for natu- 


ral beauty, which now appears to flouriſh . 


through Great Britain in ſuch perfection. 
It is not to be doubted that the owner of 
Mergillina would have been charmed with 
Mount Edgecumb ; and the owner of Vau- 
cluſe have been delighted with Piercefield. 
When we read in Xenophon, that the 
=, younger Cyrus had with bis own hand 
** planted trees for beauty, we are not ſur. 
priſed, though pleaſed with the ſtory, as 
the age was poliſhed, and Cyrus an accom- 
pliſhed prince. But when we read, that in 
the beginning of the r4th century, a kin 
of France (Philip le Bel) ſhould make it 
penal to cut down a tree, gui a gte garde 
four /a braut?, * which had been preſerved 
for its beauty; though we praiſe the law, 
we cannot help being ſurpriſed, that the 
prince ſhould at fuck a peri 
i fr enlightened, - Harris, 


narratives I ſeem 


- accompliſhments at that time uſually d 


period have been | 
i learning of Egypt was poſſelt "7 
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both of the Gravt and” Latin Cle, Wi © 
| Whence,—Barbarity a Ipnorazce of the 
Laity, aubence. Sample. of Len Hanes 4 


—Cburc Authority ty f 
check . — 2 
ployed for arber gend 7 th 7 
pour Aa Heß Trial: by Back, 
ore ſuggeſted conc Mane 
3 ＋ the . 2 
different Cauſes | afſigned.—— [woruin 
during the dark Agri=-great, thoagh i 
Inventors often unknown,=-tufcrex a 
ing from theſe Inventions. 


Before I quit the Latins, T Crall fubjei 
two or three obſervations on the Europe: 
in general, Waun | 

he ſuperior characters for lteraty 
here enumerated, whether in the Wel 
or Eaſtern Chriſtendom (for it is of Chit 
tendom only we are now ſpeaking) we 
oy ENS cle 

cs. 

In this number we have ſelected fr 
among the Greeks the patriarch of Ct 
ſtantinople, Photius ; Michael Pf 
Euſtathius and Euſtratius, both of epiſc 
pal dignity ; Planudes ; Cardinal Bf 
from among the Latins, venerable Be 
Gerbertus, afterwards Pope Slveller t 
Second; Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyla 
Hildebert, Archbiſhop of Tours; Pe 
Abelard ; John of Saliſbury, Biſbop 
Chartres; Roger Bacon; Francis Pet 
many Monkith hiſtorians; Auen Syl 


A 


afterwards Pope Pius the Second, &c. gc 

Something has been already ſad e Fa 
cerning each of theſe, and other ecc | 
tics. At preſent we ſhall only wa n 
that it was neceſſary, from ther ver * 


feſſion, that they mould read and « 


fined ro themſelves. — 
Thoſe of the Weſtern Church were * 
liged to acquire ſome knowledge of Lat 0 
and for Greek, to thoſe of the E <p 
Church ĩt was ſtill (with a few corrop* la 
their native language. 5 


If we add to theſe preparations | 
_—_ of being attended mt 
with a decent competence, gave 
menſe leiſure ; it Ens not wonderfi' 
among ſuch a multitude, the more 5 
rious ould- emerge ſoar, d) ® 
genius, above the common 
effects proceed from ſimilar cauſes 


tels; who were likewiſe left from their 
beton to u life of leiſure 
From the laity, on the other fide, who, 
tom their mean education, wanted all 
theſe requiſites, they were in fact no better 
Un what Dryden calls them, a tribe of 
Jichar; 2 race, from their cradle bred in 
harharity and Ignorance. | 
Aſample of theſe illuſtrious laymen may 
de found in Anna Comnena*s hiſtory of her 
fither Alexius, who was Grecian emperor 
u the eleventh century, when the firſt 
rakde arrived at Conſtantinople. 80 
womiſfeuous a rout of rude adventurers 
oold not fail of giving umbrage to the 
$rzantine court, which was ſtately and ce- 
mcnious, and conſcious withal of its in- 
1 debility. 
After ſome altercation, the court per- 
ted them to paſs into Aſia through the 
aperial territories, upon their leaders tak- 
pg an oath of fealty to the emperor. 
hat happened at the performance of 
is ceremonial, is thus related by the fair 
lorian above mentioned. 
All the commanders being aſſembled, 
ud Godfrey of Bulloign himſelf amon 
the reſt, as ſoon as the oath was kniſhes” 
one of the counts had the audaciouſneſs 
to ſeat aimſelf beſide the emperor upon 
bs throne. Earl Baldwin, one of their 
own people, approaching, took the 
count by the hand, made him riſe from 
[he throne, and rebuked him for his 
ulolence. 
* The count roſe, but made no re- 
ply, except it was in his own unknown 
argon, to mutter abuſe upon the em- 


peror, 
* When all things were diſpatched, the 
emperor ſent for this man, and demand- 
ed who he was, whence he came, and of 
hat lineage ?—His anſwer was as fol- 
—I ama genuine Frank, and in the 
unber of their nobility. One thing 1 
don, which is, that in a certain part of 
ve country I came from, and in a place 
dere three ways meet, there $ an 
wceent church, where every one who 
Ws a defire to engage in ſingle combat, 


Sons | blaring put himſelf into fighting order, 
ded es, and there implores the a 

then the Deity, and then waits in expeQa- 
jerfal = ſome one that will dare attack 
re ne 2 On this ſpot I myſelf waited a 
by di g time, expecting and ſeeking ſome 
d. en arrive and fight me. But 
* A that would dare this, was no 
& by" | 


to be found. 


: 
x 
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The emperor, having heard this - 
« ſtrange narrative, replied plead 
« If at the time when you ſought war, 
« you could not find it, a ſeaſon is now | 
1% coming in which you will find wars 
« enough. [I therefore give you this ad- 
« vice; not to place yourſelf either in the 
« rear of the aye, Of in the front, but 
„to keep among thoſe who bppors the 
« centre; for I have long had | know- 
« ledge of the Turkiſh method in their 
« Wars. | 1 

This was one of thoſe counts, or barons, 
the petty tyrants of Weſtern Europe; men, 
who, when they were not engaged in gene- 
ral wars (ſuch as the ravaging of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, the maſlacring of infi- 
dels, heretics, &c.) had no other method 
of filling up their leiſure, than, through 
help'of their vaſſals, by waging war upon 
one another. 

And here the humanity and wiſdom of 
the church cannot enough be admired, 
when by her authority (which was then 
mighty) ſhe endeavoured to ſhorten that 
ſcene of bloodſhed, which ſhe could not 
totally prohibit. The truce of God (a 
name given it p ly to render the mea- 
ſure more ſolemn) enjoined theſe ferocious 
beings, under the terrors of excommuni- 
cation, not to fight from Wedneſday even- 
ing to Monday morning, out of reverence 
to the myſteries accompliſhed on the other 
four days; the aſcenſion on Thurſday; the 
crucifixion on Friday; the deſcent to hell 
on Saturday; and the reſurrection on 
Sunday. 42 

hope a farther obſervation will be par- 
doned, when I add that the ſame humanity 
prevailed during the fourteenth century, 
and that the terrors of church power were 
then held forth with an intent equally lau- 
dable. A dreadful plague at that period 
deſolated all Europe. The Germans, with 
no better reaſon than their own ſenſeleſs 
ſuperſtition, imputed this, calamity to the 
Jews, who then lived among them in great 
opulence and ſplendour. Many thoniands 
of theſe. uohappy Pore were inhumanly 
maſſacred, till pope bengralently in- 
terfered, and prohibited, by the ſeyereſt 
bulls, ſo mad and ſanguinary proceed - 


ing. x | 
| Pay not omit two ſuch ſylutary exer- 
tions of church power, as they both occur 
within the perio 2 I mi 
244 a third, 1 8 gw - 
deayouring to check that: eſt of all 
practices, the trial by batile, which Spel- 
D d 2 ; ei": man 


[| 


11 
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man expreſsly tells us, that the church in 
all ages condemned. 

It muſt be coufeſſed, that the fact juſt re- 
lated, concerning the unmannered count, 
at the court of Conſtantinople, is rather 
againkt the order of Chronology, for it hap- 
mT during the firſt cruſades. It ſerves, 

ever, to ſhew the manners of the Latin, 
or Weſtern laity, in the beginning of that 
holy war. They did not in a ſucceſſion of 
years, grow better, but worſe. ' 

It was a century after, that another cru- 
ſade, in their march againſt infidels, ſacked 
this very city; depoſed the then emperor ; 
and committed devaftations, which no one 
would have committed but the moſt igno- 
rant, as well as cruel barbarians. 

But a queſtion here occurs, eaſier to pro- 

than to anſwer—< To what are we to 
attribute this character of ferocity, which 
« ſeems to have then prevailed tarough the 
« Jaity of Europe? | 

Shall we fay it was climate, and the 
nature of the country ?—Theſe, we muſt 
2 have, in ſome inſtances, great in- 


uence. 

The Indians, ſeen a few years ſince b 
Mr. Byron in the ſouthern parts of Sout 
America, were brutal and ſavage to an 
enormous exceſs. One of them, For a tri- 
vial offence, murdered his own child (an 
infant) by daſhing it againſt the rocks. 
The Cyclopes, as deferibed by Homer, 
were much of the ſame fort; each of them 

ave law to his own family, without regard 

or one another; and befides this, they were 
Atheiſts and Man-eaters. 
May we not ſuppoſe, that a ſtormy ſea, 
together with a frozen, barren, and inhoſ- 

itable ſhore, might work on the imagina- 
tion of theſe Indians, fo as, by baniſhing 
all pleaſing and benign ideas, to fill them 
with habitual gloom, and a propenſity to 
be cruel?—Or might not the tremendous 
ſcenes of Ztna have had a like effect upon 
the Cyclopes, who lived amid ſmoke, thun- 
derings, eruptions of fire, and earthquakes ? 
If we may believe Fazelius, who wrote up- 
on Sicily about two hundred years ago, the 


inhabitants near tua were in his time a 


ſimilar race. wy 
If therefore theſe limited regions had 
ſuch an effect upon their natives, may not 
a ſimilar effect be preſumed from the vaſt 
regions of the North ? may not its cold, 
batren, uncomfortable climate, have made 


- Its numerous tribes equally rude and ſa - 


i ? . N . 
Fe cis be not enough, we may add ano- 


1 
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'that every 


ther cauſe, I mean their profom 

rance. Nothing mend n 

that culture; to which theſe emigrant al 1 
no deſire, either from or ell. 


cation, to lend a patient ear. tO 
We may add a farther cauſe fil), which al 
is, that when they had acquired countries e 


better than their own, they ſettled under 
the ſame military form throu which they 
had conquered; and were in fact, when ſct. 
tled, a fort of army after a campaiyn, 
quartered upon the wretched remains of the 
ancient inhabitants, by whom they were 
attended under the different names of ſeri; 
vaſſals, villains, -_ = 
It was not likely ferocity of theſe 
conquerors ſhould abate with regard u 
their vaſſals, whom, as ſtrangers, they ven 
more likely to ſuſpect than to love. 
It was not likely it ſhould abate with rel 
= to one another, when the neighbour; 
ood of their caſtles, and the contignity « 
their territories, muſt have given occaſions 
(as we learn from hiſtory) for endleſs alter. 
cation. But this we leave to the learned u 
feudal tenures. 
We ſhall add to the preceding remarks 
one more, fomewhat ſingular, and yet per 
fectly different ; which is, that though e 


darkneſs in Weſtern Europe, during the * 
— here mentioned, was (in Scripum 
anguage) a darkneſs that might be felt Th 


yet it is ſurprifing, that during a period 
obſcure, many admirable inventions four 
their way into the world ; I mean ſuch 


clocks, teleſodpes, paper, gunpowder, i 
mariner's needle; printing, and u nume 
here omitted. 2 6 

It is ſurpriſing too, if we conſider 
importance of theſe arts, and their exten 
ſive utility, that it ſhould be either unknown 
or at leaſt doubtful, by whom they weren 
vented. 6. 75 r 

A lively fancy might a im gin 
4 art, 6 wanted, . | 
ſuddenly ſtarted forth, addrefling vt 
that ſougnt it, as Eneas did his comp! 
nion | 
w—Coram, quem quzritis, adſum. V136 


And yet, fancy apart, of this we mit 

aſſured, that though the ä — * 
ors may unfortunately An | * 
inventions themſelves are clearly federn * 
to man; to that ſubtle and active prot 

human wit, or ingenuty. ' _ 
| "Let me then fabmir the folloving | 
ius human miĩnd be as truly of in 


i 


as ot other of the univerſe; 
mw r l univerſe bear 
t tefimony to its author; do not the inven- 
thy «ns above mentioned give us. reaſon to 
5 Alen, that God, in the operations of man, 
ich never leaves himſelf without a witneſs ? 
— Harris. 
ic, Opinions en Paſt Ages and the Pre- 
— .- ariſing from the Dijeuſ- 
ar fa of the Opiuions,—Conclufion of the 
of the x | 
were And now having done with the Middle 
lerit, lee, we venture to ſay a word upon the 
Preſent. | 
thee — paſt age has in its turn been a pre- 


4 
5 


et age. This indeed is obvious, but this 
not all; for every paſt age, when pre- 
bet, has been the object of abuſe. Men 
me been repreſented by their contempo- 


F 


= 
2 
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nries not only as bad, but degenerate; as 
Inferior to their predeceſſors both in morals 
ul bodily powers. 


This is an opinion ſo generally receiv- 
l. that Virgil (in conformity to it) when 
he would expreſs former times, calls them 
inply better, as if the term, better, implied 


eter fra;r of courſe. 

gh * lc genus ent iquum Teueri, pulcherrima proles, 
ng the , heroes, nati melioribus annis. 

np 174 An. vi. 648. 

e feh, The ſame opinion is aſcribed by Homer 
eriod old Neſtor, when that venerable chief 


peaks of thoſe heroes whom he had known 
bis youth, He relates ſome of their 
nes, Perithous, Dryas, Cæneus, The- 
s; and ſome alſo of their exploits ; as 
0 they had extirpated the ſavage Cen- 


der 1,» He then ſubjoins. 

e —— i , 

1known rA Boro? dow moins Nerve. 

were i V. A. 27H» 
—— with theſe no one 

* O earttu race, as men are now, could fight. 

4, bo theſe heroes were ſuppoſed to exceed 


irength thoſe of the 
Rre the heroes of that period to exceed 
le that came after, ence, from the 
e of the Trojan war to that of Homer, 
learn that human ſtrength was decreaſ- 

a complete half. 

us the lame Homer, 
— u elde 48. | 
D, jira tem, U Ne Lin pigary, 
Os Nn Brorg fle + 6 Ni (aw pic n S dec. 

Id. E. 302. 
124 2 in his hand a ſt 
enſe, whi 

8 * — — not * — 8 . 
rd 4 — — 


rojan war, fo 


ing (and 
Ir 


goes farther, and tells us; that 
not twelve men of his time (and thoſe too 
chofen ones) could even carry the fine 
which Turnus flung : Hy 
Vix illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 
Quatia nunc hominum producit corpora teſlus: 
Ille manu raptum trepidã torquebat in hoſdem. 
Thus human ſtrength, whi Homer's 
time was leſſened to half, in Virgil's nawe 
was leſſened to a twelfth. - If ttrength and 
bulk (as commonly happens) be propor- 
tioned, what pygmies in ſtature malt the 
men of Virgil's time have been, when their 
ſtrength, as he informs us, was fo' far di- 
miniſhed! A man only eight times as 
ſtrong (and not, according to the poet, 
twelve times) muſt at leaſt have been be- 
tween fivg and fix feet higher than they 


were. 
But we all know the privilege claimed 
by poets and painters. 24 


It is in virtue of this privilege that Ho- 
race, when he mentions the moral degene- 
racies of his contemporaries, aſſerts that 
their fathers were worſe than their grand- 
« fathers; that they were worſe than their 
« fathers; and that their children would be 
« worſe than they were;** deſcribing no 
fewer, after the grandfather, than three ſuc · 
ceſſions of degeneracy : 

Z£:as parentum, pejor avis, tulit » 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiurum. : 
Hor. Od. L. iu. 6. 

We need only aſk, were this a fact, what 
would the Romans have been, had they de- 
generated in this proportion for five 


nerations more ? | 
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Yet juvenal, ſub to all this, ſup- 


s 2 fimilar reion; a progreſſion in 
Le and infary, which was not complete 
till his own times. | 
R go no far- 


Nil erit ulterius, noſtris quod marius addat 


Foſteritas, &c. | 
Omne in pracipiti vitium Rerit, &c. N 
Sat. 3. 147, c. 

But even Juvenal, it ſeems, was miſtak- 
en, bad as we muſt allow his titnes to have 
been. Several centuries after, without re- 
gard wo) uvenal, the ſame doctrine was in- 
culcated with greater zeal than ever. 

When the 
cline, and Europe and Africa were ravaged 
by barbarians, the calamities then happen- 


* 


3 


formidable they were) 2 


eftern empire began to de- 


0 


led men, who felt them, to eſteem their 
own age the worſt, _ | 

The enemies of Chriſtianity (for Pa- 
ganiſm was not then extinct) abſurdly 
turned theſe calamities to the diſcredit of 
the Chriſtian religion, and ſaid, the times 
were ſo unhappy, becauſe the gods were 
diſhonoured, and the ancient worſhip neg- 
lected. Oxoſius, a Chriſtian, did not deny 
the melancholy facts, but, to obviate an ob- 
jection ſo diſhonourable to the true reli- 
gion, he endeavours to prove from hiſto- 
rians, both ſacred and profane, that calami- 
ties of every fort had exiſted in every age, 
5 many and as great as thoſe that exiſted 


n. 
If Orofius has reaſoned right (and his 
work is an elaborate one) it follows, that 
the lamentations made then, and made ever 
fince, are no more than natural declama- 
tions incidental to man; declamations na- 
turally ariſing (let him live at any period) 
from the ſuperior eflicacy of preſent events 
upon preſent ſenſations, 
There is a praiſe belonging to the paſt, 
2 with this cenſure; a praiſe form- 
ed from negatives, and beſt illuſtrated by 

examples. 

Thus a declaimer might aſſert, (ſuppoſ- 
ing he had a wiſh, by exalting the eleventh 
century, to debaſe the preſent) that * in 
* the time of the Norman conqueror we 
* had no routs, no ridottos, no Newmar- 
Fe kets, no candidates to bribe, no voters to 
* be bribed, & c.“ and ſtring on negatives, 
as long as he thought proper, 

What then are we to do, when we hear 
ſuch payegyric ? Are we to deny the 
facts . That cannot be.— Are we to ad- 
mit the concluſion? — That appears not 
quite agrecable. No method is left, but 
to compare evils with evils ; the evils of 
1066 with thoſe of 1780 ; and fee whether 
the former age had not evils of its own, 
ſuch as the preſent never experienced, be- 
cauſe they do not now exiſt. 

We may allow the evils of the preſent 
day to be reale may even allow that 
a much larger number might have been 
added but then we may alledge evils, by 
way of return, felt in thoſe days ſeverely, 
but now not felt at all, 

We may aflert, „“ we haye not now, as 
happened then, ſeen our country con- 
e quered by foreign invaders, not our pro- 
1 perty «x tay from us, and diftributed 
- « among. the conquerors; nor ourſelves, 
1 from treemen, debaſed into ſlaves ; nor 
- #, our rights ſubmitted to unknown laws, 
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Should the ſame, reaſonings be be 4 


* 
0 


favour of times nearly as remote, 
imputations of eyil "be ; brought, ni 
though well known now, . then 


exiſt, we may ſtill retort tat ue 11 ng 
« 50 ef now, as they were then, ſubjed tg 
« feudal oppreſſion; nor dragged io wy 
« as they were then, by the petty tyrant of 
* & n caſtle; nor involved in 
1 ſcenes of blood, as they were then, ard 
« that for many years, during the cute. 
” _ diſputes between a Stephen and; 
* Maud.“ ** 
Should the ſame declaimer paſs toa lie 
period, and praiſe, after the ſame manner, 
the reign of Henry the Second, we have 
then to retort, © that we have now no Bee. 
„ kets.” Should he proceed to Rickard 
the Firſt, © that we have now no holy war? 
—to John Lackland, and his fon Hear 
% that we have now no barons wars" 
and with regard to both of them, „U 
*« though we enjoy at this inſtant all thete- 
« nefits of Magna Charta, we have n 
been compelled to purchaſe them at the 
« price of our blood... 
A ſeries of convulſions brings us, in 
few years more, to the wars between ty 
houſes of York and Lancafter—thence fro 
the fall of the Lancaſter family to the ca 
lamities of the York family, and its fn 
deſtruction in Richard the Third—theng 
to the oppreflive period of his avaricay 
ſucceſſor ; and from him to the farmidal 
reign of his relentleſs ſon, when neither ü 
coronet, nor the mitre, nor even the cron 
could protect their wearers; and when (1 
the amazement of poſterity) thoſe, A1 
church authority was denied, aud thoſe, 
whom it was maintained, were dragged u 
gether to Smithfield, and burut at one 
the ſame ſtake, Ss ai 
The reign of his ſucceſſor was ſhort an 
turpid, and ſoon followed by the glan 
one of a bigotted woman. 
We ſtop here, thinking we have ialtare 
enough, Thoſe, who hear any portes! 
| times praiſed for the ian 
ramp] above mentioned, may anſwer a 
thus retorting the Calamities o 
which exiſted at the time praiſed, but 
now exiſt no more. A true eſumate © 
never be formed, but in conlequene? 
ſuch a compariſon; for if we dp} 
laudable, and alledge only the bad, or 
the bad, and alledge only the laudable,0988 
is no age, whatever its real-chara&es" 


be made m pes at pleaſure either for 
« oood one or a bad one. 

f 1 may be permitted in this place to 
114 an obſervation, it ſhall be an obferva- 


. da founded upon many years ex perience. 
* 1 have often heard declamations againſt the 
wy preſent race of men ; declamations againſt 
, em, 25 if they were the worſt of animals; 
els WW... berous, falſe, ſelfiſh, envious, oppreſ- 
** ſve, tyrannical, &c. &c. This (I fay) I 


hve often heard from grave declaimers, 
ind have heard the ſentiment delivered with 


fed any ſuch declaimer ſay (what would 
ure been ſincere at leaſt, if it had been 
othing more) *I prove my aſſertion by 
in example, where I cannot err; I aſſert 
myſelf to be the wretch I have been juſt 


oa 7 I 
chan So far from this, it would be perhaps 


jaogerons to aſk him, even in a gentle 
tilper— You have been talking, with 
nuch confidence, about certain profligate 
beings—Are you certain, that you your- 
If are not one of the number? | 
| hope I may be pardoned for the fol- 
wing anecdote, although compelled, in 
eating it, to make myſelf a party. 


« Sitting once in my library with a 
friend, a worthy but — man, I 
read him, out of a book, the following 


pallage—— 
* In our time it may be ſpoken more 
truly than of old, that virtue 1s gone; the 
church is under foot; the clergy is in 
error; the devil reigneth, &c. &c. My 
nend interrupted me with a figh, and 
fad, Alas! how true! How juſt apic- 
ture of the times !—I aſked him, of what 
umes ?—Of what times! replied he with 
emotion ; can you ſuppoſe any other but 
the preſent ? were any before ever ſo 
bad, ſo 2 ſo Kc. Forgive me 
(ad I) for ſtopping 2 times I 
in reading of are older than you ima- 
pes the ſentiment was delivered about 
r hundred years ago; its author Sir 
John Mandeville, who died in 1371.” 
man is by nature a ſocial animal, 
da humour ſeems an ingredient hight 
Keetary to his character. It is the aal 
much gives a ſeaſoning to the feaſt of life; 
d which, if it be wantin 


whi „ ſurely renders 
ei y 8 feaſt incomplete. any cauſes con- 
0 ne to impair this amiable quality, and 
Irop | ung perhaps more than bad opinions 
"ord mankind, Bad opinions of mankind. 
le, ly lead us to Miſanthropy; If theſe 
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\ kind of oracular pomp.— Vet I never 


à mind i 


A opiaons go farthet; and are applied 


Ls 


to the univerſe, then they lead to ſomething - 
worſe, for they lead to Atheiſm. The me- 
lancholy and moroſe character oeing 
inſenſibly formed, morals and piety fink of 
courſe; for what equals have we to love, 
or what ſuperior have we to revere, when 
we have no other objects left than thoſe of 
hatred or of terror? FRF 4 

It ſhould ſeem then expedient, if we va- 
lue our better principles, nay, if we value 
our own happineſs, to withſtand ſuch dreary 
ſentiments. It was the advice of a wile 
man Say not thou, what is the cauſe 
that the former days were better than theſe : 
For thou doſt not inquire wiſely concern - 
ing this.” Eccl. vii. to. en 

ings preſent make impreſſions ama 
ingly ſuperior to things remote; ſo that, in 
objects of every kind, we are eaſily miſtak - 
en as to their comparative magnitude. 
Upon the canvaſs of the fame picture a 
near ſparrow occupies the ſpace of a dif- 
tant eagle; a near mole-hill, that of a diſ- 
tant mountain, In the 2 — of 
crimes there are few perſons, 1 who 
would not be more ſhocked at actually 
ſeeing a ſingle man aſſaſſinated (even tak - 
ing away the idea of perſonal danger) than 
they would be ſhocked in reading the maſ- 
ſacre of Paris. | * 

The wiſe man, juſt quoted, wiſhes to ſave 
us from theſe errors, He has already in- 
formed us—* The thing that hath 
is that which ſhall be; and there is no new 
thing under the ſun, Is there any thing 
whereof it may be ſaid, See, this is new 
It hath been already of old time, which was 
5 us.“ He then 4 — — _ 
of this apparent novelty—things when 
they vackin: appear new, if they we the- 

otten; and things preſent will appear ſo, 
ould they roo be forgotten, wnen they re- 
turn, Eccl. i. 9. ii. 165. 

This 2 7 of what is ſimilar in 
events which return (for in every return- 
ing event ſuch ſimilarity exiſts) is the for- 
getfulneſs of a mind uninſtructed and weak; 
| t of that great, that pro- 
vidential circulation, which never ceaſes 
for a moment through every part af the 
univerſe. % 

It is not like that forgetfulneſs which 
I once remember in a man of letters; 
who when, at the concluſion of a 
life, he found his memory began to fail, 
ſaid chearfully — © Now T have a. 
.«« pleaſure I could not have before ; that of 
« reading my old books, and finding them 
Nr 

2 44 There 


- 


LI 


0 haye-ſupported the ſevereſt trials 0 


\There was. in dhe - conſolation ſome- 
thing philoſophical. 


yet perhaps it is" @ philoſophy 
(could 


we attain it) not to. forget the paſt, 


but in contemplation; of the paſt to view 
the future; ſo that we may ſay, on the 
worſt proſpects, with a becoming refigna- 


tion, what Eneas ſaid of old to the Cumean 


Propheteſs, | 
Virgin, no ſcenes of ill 
To me, or new, or unexpected riſe ; 
I've ſeen em all; have ſeen, and long before 
Within myſelf revoly'd 'em in my mind. 
5 En. VI. 103, 104, 10. 
In ſuch a conduct, if well founded, there 
is not only fortitade, but piety : Fortitude, 
which never finks, from a conſcious in- 
tegritvz and Piety, which never reſiſts, by 
ing all to the Divine Will. 
| 
$ 216, | The Character of the Man of Bu- 
fine/s often united with, and adorned by that 
of the Scholar and Philoſopher. | 


4. 


Punerg. 
love of wiſdom, and having for its end 
the inveſtigation of truth, has an equal re- 
gard both to practice and ſpeculation, in as 


much as truth of every kind is ſimilar and 


congenial. Hence we find that ſome of 
the moſt illuſtrious actors upon the great 
theatre of the world have been engaged at 
times in philoſophical ſpeculation. Peri- 
cles, who governed Athens, was the diſci- 
on of Anaxagorasz  Epaminondas ſpent 
is youth in the Pythagorean ſchool; Alex- 


ander the Great had Ariſtotle for his pre- 


ceptor; and Scipio made Polybius his. 


companion and friend, Why need I men- 
tion Cicero, or Cato, or Brutus ? The ora- 
tions, the epiſtles, and the philoſophical 
works .of the firſt, ſhew him ſufficiently 
converſant both in action and contempla- 
tion. So eager was Cato for knowledge, 
even when ſurrounded with buſineſs, that 
he uſed to read philoſophy in the ſenate - 
houſe, while the ſenate was afſembling 5 
and as for the patriot Brutus, though his 
life was a continual ſeene of the moſt im- 
portant actions, he found time not only 
to ſtudy, 'but to compoſe a Treatiſe upon 
n 
When cheſe were gone, and the worſt of 
times ſucceeded, Thraſea Pætus, and Hel- 


Mdius Priſcus, were at the ſame period 


both ſenators and philoſophers ; and appear 
Wo 


— 
0 . 
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and pleaſing. Aud 
higher 8 


literature. If we look abroad, example 
taking its name from the 


- Nay, were man 


juſtifies me in 


 loſophical arravgemonſyy & fert 


the Stoic moral. 


during his whole life in buſincſs of the k 
conſequence; ſometimes conſpiracies form, 
ing, which he was obliged to difipate; 
—_—— * . at other tm, 
when he o take the 
Yet 2 . 

forſake philoſophy, but | rfifted i 
meditation, and in committing 2 thoug lu 
to writing, during moments, | gained. by 
ſtealth from the hurry of courts and cam, 


ns. | 
* deſcend to later ages, and ſearch 
our own country, we ſhall ind Sir Thong 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Waker Ras 
leigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Milos; 
Algernon Sidney, Sir William Temple, aud 
many others, to have been all of them emi. / 
nent in public life, and yet at the fame 
time conſpicuous for their ſpeculations and 


iods did he 


of like characters will occur in other coun- 
tries. Grotius, the poet, the critic, the 
— and the divine, was employed 
the court of Sweden as ambaſſador ta 
rance; and De Witt, that acute but un» 
fortunate ſtateſman, that pattern of park. 
mony and political accompliſhments, wat 
an able mathematician, wrote upon the 
Elements of Curves, and applied his alge- 
bra with accuracy to the trade and cows 
merce of his country. EY 
And ſo much in defence of Philoſophy, 
againſt thoſe who-may poſſibly undervalye 
her, becauſe they have ſucceeded- without 
her; thoſe I mean (and. it muſt be conſet 
they are many) who, having ſpent thei 
whole lives in what Milton calls the * buly 
hum of men,“ have acquired to themlelves 
habits of amazing efficacy, unafliſted 
the helps of ſcience and eruditjon,,To ſuch 
the retired ſtudent may appear an awkward 
being, becauſe they want a juſt Randarl 
to meaſure his merit. But let them recur 
to the bright examples before. alledged 
let them remember that theſe were e 
in their own way; were men of aftion ard 
buſineſs ; men of the world x and, yet dl 
they not Aldein to cultivate phylowopays 
of them perhaps u 
to her for the ſplendor of their actire du 
racter. os Jon | 
This reaſoning has a farther end. | 
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, * ; racter. | : E „ :, 
! thoſe who are honoured! Elegance, che moſt undoubted offepring 
e ver nearer friendſhip; noa dat and viſible image of Gne trade, me me- 
— can ſpeculate as well as act, and can ment it appears, is univerſally admired # 
\ hoy your pen both with elegance and men diſa about the other conſtituent 
afroftion. * r 6 
de unentertaining out 
5 wy Parry — in what —5 of elegance. 7 1 
v your dſhip 2 5 
. « Preceptor of Alexander the Great The general opinion is, that this moſt 
ranged his popil's ideas, ſo that they conſpicuous part of beauty, that is per- 
wht not cauſe confuſion, for want of ceived and acknowledged by every body, | 
rate diſpoſition.* It may be thought is yet urterly inexplicable, and retirey 
0 2 fat worthy your notice, that he from our ſearch when we would diſcover 
ne acquainted with this method from what it is. Where ſhall I find the ſecret 
renerable Pythagoras, who, unleſs he retreat of the "graces, to explain to me 
it from remoter ſoarces, to us un- the elegance they dictate, and to pai 
don, was, perhaps, himſelf its inventor in viſible colours the _—_ Va- 
d original teacher. Harris. rying enchantment that round 2 
| graceful perſon, yet leaves us ſor ever in 
u7. The Pregreſſions of Art di/gufiful> agreeable ſuſpence and confuſion ? I need 
F:bles relate that Venus was wedded to are but emblems of the human mind, in 
len, rae goddeſs of beauty to the god its lovelieſt appearances ; and while T 
teformiry. "Lhe tale, as ſome explain write for you, it is impoiũ ble not to ſeel 
ves a double repreſentation of art; their influence. 
En ewing us the progreficns of art, Perſonal elegance, for that is the ob- 
| Venus the completions. The pro- ject of our preſent enquiry, may be de- 
Hons, ſuch as the hewing of ſtone, fined the image and reflection of the 
grinding of colours, the fuſion of grandeur and beauty of the inviſible ſoul. 
u, theſe all of them are laborions, Grandeur and beauty in the ſoul itſelf are 
| many times diſguſtful: the comple- not objects of ſenſe ; colours cannot paint 
; ſuch as the temple, the palace, the them, but they are united to ſentiments 
dre, the ſtatue, theſe all of them are that appear vitible; they beſtow. a noble 
nutles, and juftly call for admiration. and importance of attitude, and 
Now if logie de one of thofe arts, e lovelineſs over the 
ich help to improve human reaſon, it perſon. e 
| neceſſarily be an art of the progreſ- When two or more paſſions or ſenti- 
N an art which, not ending —— unite, 9 — ſo 1 di 
d itle!f, haz a view to ſomething far. tinguiſhed, as if they appeare - 
If then, in the poculations with rate; however, it is eaſy n 
it ſhould appear dry rather than ele- the complacency and admiration we * 


t, ſevere rather than pleafing, let it in the preſence of e 
kd, by way of Leen che f rel — and — | 
wportance may be great, it es off. 


perſons act a baſe 


Dee 


III 


d its very natute (which cannot be 
ed) more of the deformed god, than 
ke beautiful geddes. U 


0 
y 218. Thoughts on Elegance. | 
Adirefſed to the right honourable * | 
inde, chancellor of the Pueby of Li 


1E 


| 


: 
+ 


f 


elegance cannot exiſt in either alone, 
ithout a mixture of the other; for ma- 
jeſty without the beautiful, would be 
— rhty and diſguſting; and eaſy acceſſi- 
ble beauty would loſe the idea of elegance, 
and became an object of contem 

The grandeur and beauty of the ſoul 
eharm us aniverſally, who have all of us 
implanted - in our boſoms, even. in the 
mid of miſery, paſſions of high deſcent, 
— ambition, and romantic hopes. 

ou 


may conceive an impriſoned bird, ſ 


whoſe wild notes, prompted by the ap- 
proach of. ſpring, gave her a confuſed 
notion of joy, although ſhe has no diſtin 
E. of airy flights and ſummer groves ; 
when man emerging from wretched- 
neſs aſſumes a nobler character, and the 
elevation of the human genius appears 
| we view, with ſecret joy de- 
lightful amazement, the ſure evidence 
and pledge of our dignity : the mind 
catches fire by a train that lies within 
- ſelf, and 2 with conſcious pride 
and merit, like a generous youth over 
the images of his country's heroes. Of 
the- ſoftened and engaging part of ele- 
ce, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak at 
. 
. Perſonal ele or grace is a fugi- 
tive luſtre, that never ſettles in any part 
of the body, you fee it glance and diſap- 
pear in the features and motions of a 
ceful perſon ; it ſtrikes your view; it 
Fines like an exhalation : but the mo- 
ment you follow it, the wandering flame 
vaniſhes, and immediately lights up in 
ſomething elſe: you may as well Viale 
of fixing the pleaſing deluſion of your 
dreams, or the colours of a diſlolving 
rainbow. * a #4 248 
. You have ariſen early at times, in the 


ſummer ſeaſon, to take the advantage of 


"the cool of the morning, to ride abroad. 
Let us ſuppoſe you have miſtaken an 
Hour or two, and juſt out a few mi- 
nutes before the riſing of the fun, You 


ſee the fields and woods, that lay the 


night before in obſcurity, attiring them- 
hes in beauty and verdure; you ſee a 
profuſion of brilliants ſhining in the dew ; 
you ſee the ſtream gradually admitting 
the light into its pure boſom; and you 
hear the birds, which are awakened by a 
rapture, that comes upon them from the 
morning. If the rn {ky be clear, 
you- ſee it glow with the promiſe of a 
Same that has not yet appeared; and if 
eq 4 
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pleaſing, for an obvious reaſon. Rat 1 


Lou conceive why 
gitive nature, and exiſts fly in mo. 
uon: as it is communicated by the pri, 
ciple of action that goyerns the whal 
perſon, it is found over the whole body, 
— fixed no where. e eye 
with ea ues wandering 
beauty, which 2 . with ſurprine 1 
every turn, but is never able to overtake, 
It is a waving flame, that, like the te. 
flection of the ſun. from water never 
ſettles ; it glances on you in every mobi 
and diſpoſition of the body; its different 
powers through attitude and motion ſeem 
to be collected in dancing, Wberein x 

plays over the arme, the legs, 
the neck, and in ſhart the whole fame; 
but if grace has any fixed throne, it ui 
the face, the re ſidence of the ſoul, uber 
you think a thouſand times it is ju if 
into view. b HNG-Sil- 
Elegance aſſumes, to, itſelf zn engt 
gu! to that of the foul vr dy 
se part o Yo d n 
ale. of all the human powers; but ut pur 
ticularly takes the paſſions; under i 
charge and direction, and turns them 
a kind of artillery, with which it does 
"The paſions that ave rome 
t are tavaurites Nc 
the graces. are modelty, 8 
E when it is heightened 
mall colouring of affection into uu 


* 


and that fine Ianguor which ſeems 8 ly 
formed of a mixture of fall joy and l nat 
Surprize, ſhame, and even grief. ad ning 
ger, have appeared art re 
reltriftions z for it muſt be, oo d dif 
t all exceſs is ſhocking and di- ve fro 


able, and that oven, Ops molt pic 
flions to vantage 
the 9 calt over the « 


nance is enfeebled and gentle. The . 

bon ha are — 2 
UNPUGENCE, A N an 
degrees of pride, malice, aud aukent ons ( 


There is in union of the fine paſſions, 
bet ſo delicate that you cannot Conceive 
ur one of them ſeparate from the reſt, 
called feaſibility, Which is requiſite in an 
eegant deportment; it chiefly refides in 
the eye, which is indeed the ſear of the 


8. 
gpl ſpoken of the paſſions only a8 
they are ſubſervient to grace, which 
the object of our preſent attention. The 
lire is the mother-country, if I may call 
i h, or the habitation of grace; and it 
riſes the other parts of the body only as 
dlunt provinces, with ſome litt —— 
ry to the neck, and the fine baſis that 
ſapports it; but the countenance is the 
rery palace in which it takes up its reſi- 
ce; it is there it revels through its 
nrious apartments: you ſee it wrapped 
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my i clouded majeſty upon the brow ; 

4 Gcover it about hs i. hardly ring 
ake, WW dle, and vaniſhing in a moment, 
*. when it is rather perceived than ſeen; 
lever Bn wen by the moſt engaging viciſſi- 
d taces, it enlivens, flames, and diſſolves 
erent n the eye, | 

ben You have, I ſuppoſe, all along ob- 
a ccd, that I am not treating of beauty, 
read dich depends on different principles, but 
ales that elegance which is the effe of a 
| 16 (cate and awakened taſte, and in every 
bad of form is the enchantment that at- 


rats and pleaſes univerſally, even with- 
put the aſſiſtance of any other charm ; 
without it no degree of beauty is 
urming. You have undoubtedly ſeen 
men lovely without much beauty, and 
mdſome without being lovely; it is 
xefulneſs canſes this variation, and 
rows a luſtre over diſagreeable features, 
the ſun paints a ſhowery cloud with 
be colours of the rainbow, 
before remarked, that the grace of 
ry elegant perſon is varied agreeable 
the character and diſpoſition of the 
it beautifies; I am ſenſible you 
lily conceive the reaſon. Elegance is 
natural habit and image of the ſoul 
ung forth in action; it muſt therefore 
2m by the peculiar features, air, 
7 on of the perſon; it muſt 
from nature, and flow with eaſe and 
popriety that diſtinguiſhes it. The 
uon of any particular on, how- 
T graceful, is — or the af- 
uon appear; but the unſtadied ele- 
ace of nature is acquired by the ex- 
pic and converſation of ſeveral elegant 
of different charaters, which peo - 
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ple adapt to the import of their own geſ- 
tures, without knowing how. Vo 
It is alſo becauſe is the re- 
flection of the ſoul a ing in action, 
that ſtatues, and pictures drawn 
from hfe, are laid before the eye in mo- 
tion. 28 1 the — — 
churches built in barbarous a ill 


is ſee the ſtatues reared up 


mate againſt the walls. | | 
I ſaid, at the of this little 
diſcourſe, that the beauty of dreſs reſults 
from mode or ' faſhion, and it certai 
does ſo in a great meaſure; but I muſt li 
that aſſertion by the following obſervation, 
that there is alſo a real beauty in attire 
that does not depend on the mode: thoſe 
robes which leave the whole perſon at 
liberty in its motions, and that give to the 
imagination the natural proportions and 
ſymmetry of the body, are always more 
becoming than ſuch as reſtrain any part of 
the body, or in which it is loſt or disfigur- 
ed. You may eaſily imagine how a pair 
of ſtays laced tightly about the Minerva 
we admired, would oppreſs the ſubli 
beauty of her com | 
Since perſons of ran 
own dreſs, but muſt run alon 


with the 
dreſſing 


ſible freedom, eaſe, and 
imagery I mean, that as a good 
will ſhew the effect of the muſcles 


not 2a r to the , ſo 2 rſon 
in dre wil apt the — 
form, though it be covered and 
view. As the taſte of dreſ approaches 
to perfection all art diſappears, and it 
ſeems the effect of negligente and inſtine- 
tive inattention; for this reaſon its beag- 
ties ariſe from the manner and gene 
air rather than from the richneſs, which 


t do 


laſt, when it becomes too groſs and op- 
e deſtroys the elegance. A bril- 
iancy and in dreſs is the 
infallible ſign of bad taſte, in this 


contraband manner endeavours. to make 
amends for the want of true elegance, and 
bears a relation to the ornament 


that encumbered the Gothic buildings. 
Apelles obſerving an Helen painted 

one of his ſcholars, that was overcharged 
with @ rich drefs, © I find, young —_— 


ſaid he, “not being able to int her 
beautiful, you have made her Any 2 

Harſh and violent motions are always 
unbecoming. Milton attributes the ſawe 
kind of motion to his angels that the Hea- 
thens did te their deities, e Hiding wvith- 
aut flep, It is impoſſible to preſerve the 
attractions in a country dance that attend 
on a minuet; as the ſtep quickens, the 
moſt delicate of the graces retire, 'The 
rule holds univerſally through all action, 
whether quick or flow ; it always 
partake of the ſame poliſhed and ſoftened 
motion, particularly in the tranſitions of 
the countenance, where the genius of the 
perſon ſeems to hover and reſide. 

'The degrees run very high upon the 
Sale of elegance, and iy few have 
arrived near 1 pit — but it is 
certain, that the idea of ſurpriſing beauty, 
that was familiar in Greece, * been 

conceived by the moderns: many 
of their ſtatues remain the objects of our 
admiration, but wholly ſuperior to imita- 
tion ; their pictures, that have funk in the 
wreck of time, appear in the deſcriptions 
made of them to have equal imagmation 
with the ſtatues; and their poetry abounds 
with the ſame celeſtial imagery. But 
what pats this matter out of t is, that 


their celebrated beauties were the models V 


of their artiſts, and it is known, that the 
ele gancies of Thais and Phryne were 
copied by the famous painters of Greece, 
and configned to canvaſs and marble to 
aftoniſk and charm diftant ages. 
- Perſonal elegance, in which taſte aſ- 
ſumes the moſt conſpicuous and noble ap- 
, confuſes us in our enquiries 
after it, by the quickneſs and variety of 
its changes, as well as by a complication 
that is not eaſily unravelled. I defined 
it to be the image and reſlection of a great 
and beautiful foul; let us ſeparate the 
diftin& parts of this variety; when 


r aſunder will find them per- 
The firſt, and moſt reſpectable part, 
that enters into the compoſition of ele- 
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gin ow is ax. once noble wg 
t ma won, m 
with dl n a ee el 
he thi of elegance is 
pearance of Fal ed and 4 us 
2 ftens the actions and emo. 
tions, and gives à covert profi ; 
„ undiflurbed * Nr 
of t leparate, and of dien 
l onto 
I obſerved, near the ning of this 
diſcourſe, in anſwer. to an objetti 790 
made, that che mind has always a lle 
for truth, for gratitude, for geber, 
and greatneſs of ſoul : theſe, which us 
pecuarly called niente, {lamp upon 
the human ſpirit a dignity and worth not 
io be found in any other animated being, 
However great and ſurpriſing the of 
glorious objects in nature be, the ben 
ocean, the moon that guides it, and 
3 ſoftened luſtre over the night, the tary 
frmament, or the fun f z yet they 
beauty and deur inſtantly appear 
an inferior Kind, beyond all compariſn; 
to this of the ſoul of man, ſenti. 
ments are united under the general cane 
of virtue; and ſuch are the embeliifimeny 
they diffuſe over the mind, that Plato, 
very polite philoſopher, ſays finely, « If 
irtue was to appear in a viſible ſhape, a 
men would be enamoured of her.” 
Virtue aud truth are i , and 
take their flight together. A mind de. 
void of truth is a frightful wreck; ui 
like a great city in ruins, whoſe moulding 
towers jutt bring to the imagination the 
mirth and life that once were there, and 
now no more. Truth is the genius of 
taſte, and enters into the eſſence of fnple 
beauty, in wit, in writing, and throught 
the fine arts, 


gance, is the lofty conſciouſneſs of worth - 


or virtue, which ſuſtains an habitual de- 
cency, and becoming pride. 1 
ne 2 — moſt pleaſing — is a 
iſplay nature approaching to 
— of gentle affability, and, in ge- 
neral, of the pleaſing paſſions. It ſeems 
difficult to reconcile theſe two parts, and 
in fact it is ſo; but when they unite, then 
they appear like a. reſerved and virgin 


with misfortunes ; which, through c 
ſituation, repoſes a nokle confidence u 
ſelf, and has an immoveable view to fu 
glory and honour, aſtoniſhes the world 
admiration and delight. We, a5" 5 


joy to behold the human daa at 


th, and aſſerting a right to or pluck 
- When du 1 Er of your 
| 60} and view the whole viſible crea- 
gn beſide, YOu indeed ſee ſeveral traces of 
dear and unſpeakable power, and the 
P.mixture of a rich ſcenery of wane b 
+ lin the whole appears to be but a ſo. 
a abſurdity, and to have a littleneſs and 
afonifcancy. But when you reſtore man 
v proſpect, and put him at the head of it, 
ied with genius and an immortal ſoul ; 
ben vou give him a paſſion for truth, 
endleſs views that yo along throu 
xraity, and a fortitude that ſtruggles with 
te, and yields not to misfortunes, then the 
bes, the ocean, and the earth, take the 
np ef worth and dignity from the noble 
bi:-bitant whoſe purpoſes they ſerve. 

4 mind fraught with the virtues is the 
kerural foil of x nb Unaffected truth, 
eerofity, and grandeur of ſoul, for ever 
plecle and charm : even when they break 
Fon the common forms, and appear wild 
d unmethodized by education, they are 
E beautiful. On the contrary, as ſoon as 
e diſcover that outward elegance, which 
» formed by the mode, to want truth, ge- 
erofity, or grandeur of ſoul, it inſtantly 
pks in our eſteem like counterfeit coin, 
ve are ſenſible of a reluctant diſap- 
a"tment, like that of the lover in the epi- 
um, who became enamoured with the 
bs voice and the ſoftnels of her hand 
the dark, but was cured of his paſſion as 
ven 25 he had light to view her. 
Let us now ra on to the moſt pleaſing 
pare of elegance, an babitual diſplay of 
Le end and gentle paſſions. 
Ve are naturally inclined to Jove thoſe 
do bear an affettion to us; and we are 
vrmed with the homage that is paid to 
* merit: by theſe weakneſſes politeneſs 
Macxs us. The well-bred gentleman al- 
ys in his behaviour mſinuates a regard 
hers, tempered with reſpect. His at- 
on to pleaſe confeſſes plainly his kind- 

to you, and the high eſteem he holds 
En. The aſſiduous prevention of our 
Mes, and that yielding ſweetneſs com- 
alance puts on for our Pike, are irrefifti- 
de; and although we know this kind of 
Fdery to be proſtitute and habitual, yet 

u not indifferent to us; we receive it in 


nner that ſhows how much it gratifies 


22 


3 


tec EEE ads fE 


* 

The defire of being agreeable, finds out 

de ert of being ſo without ſtudy or labour. 

| ufc: who fall in love, grow unuſually po- 
ad engaging, This new charm, Hat 
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has altered their natures, and ſuddenly * 
dued them with the powers of pleaſing, 
nothing more than an enlivened attention 
to pleaſe, that has taken poſſeſſion of their 


minds, and tinctured their actions. We 


generally appears beau- 


What, pleaſes v p 
tifal, Complaiſance, that is ſo engaging, 
ives an oo to the whole per- 
= and creates a beauty that nature gave 


not to the features; it ſubmits, it promales, it 
applauds in the connmtenance ; the heart 
lays itſelf in ſmiles at your feet, and a voice 
that is indulgent and tender, is always 


heard with pleaſure. | | 
The laſt conſtituent of elegance is 
the picture of a tranquil ſoul that appears 
in ſoftening the actions and emotions, and 
exhibits a retired proſpe& of happineſs and 
innocence. | fa 
A calm of mind that is ſeen in graceſul 


* action, and in * 8 of aur 
ons, gives us an idea of the golden 
n . nature, pr 1 —2 
cence, and the peace that attends it, repoſad 
in the arms of content, This ſerene pro- 
ſpe& of human nature always es Us; 
and although the content, whole image ie 
is, be viſio in this world, and we Cana 
not arrive at it, yet it is the point in una- 
gination we have finally in view, in all the 
purſuits of life, and the native home for 
which we do not ceaſe to languiſh. .._. 
The ſentiment of tranquillity particular- 
ly beautiſies paſtoral poetry. The images 
of calm and happy quiet that in 
4 groves, in ſilent 2 umbers 
alling ſtreams, invite to in 
dal e his ius in rural ſeencs. Tho 
— that lulls and compoſes the mind, at 
the ſame time enchants it. The hae of 
this beauteous caſe, caſt over. the human 
actions and emotions, forms a very delight 
fal pare of elegance, ad gives the other 
conſtituent parts an appearance of nature 
and truth: eee 
undiſturbed by wants or fears, the views of 
3 _ 22 From the 
combination o „ grandear 
of foul, complacency, and eas, ariſe the 
enchantments. of 17 3 but the ap- 
pearance of the two laſ are oftener found 
ether, and then they form Politeneſs:. -- 
hen we take a view of the ſeparate 


parts 
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mediately know the ſeeds that are proper 
to be cheriſhed in the infant mind, to bring 
forth the beauteous production. The vir- 
tues ſhould be cultivated early with ſacred 
care. Gaod-nature, modeſty, affability, 
and a kind concern for others, ſhould be 
carefully inculcated ; and an eaſy uncon- 
rained dominion acquired by habit over 
the paſſions, A mind thus finely prepared, 
is capable of the higheſt luftre of elegance; 
which is afterwards attained with as little 
labour as our firſt language, by only aſſo- 
ciating with graceful people of different 
characters, from whom an habitual grace- 
fulneſs will be acquired, that will bear the 
natural unaffected ſtamp of our own minds; 
in ſhort, it will be our own character and 
genius ſtripped of its native rudeneſs, and 
enriched vith beauty and attraction. 
Nature, that beſtows her favours with- 
out reſpect of perſons, often denies to the 
great the capacity of diſtinguiſhed ele- 
. gance, and flings it away in obſcure vil- 
- es. You ſometimes ee it at a country 
fair ſpread an amiableneſs over a ſun-burnt 
girl, like the light of the moon through a 
' miſt; but ſuch, madam, is the neceſſity of 
habitual elegance acquired by education 
and converſe, that if even you wore born 
in that low claſs, you could be no more 
'than the faireſt damſel at the may-pole, 


and the object of the hope and jealouſy of 


a few ruſtics. | 
People are rendered totally incapable of 
elegance by the want of good-nature, and 
the other gentle paſſions ; by the want of 
modeſty and ſenſibility; and by a want of 
that noble pride, which ariſes from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of lofty and generous ſentiments. 
The abſence of theſe native charms is ge- 
. nerally ſupplied by a briſk ſtupidity, an im- 
pudence unconſcious of defect, a caſt of 
- malice, and an uncommon tendency to ri- 
dicule; as if nature had given theſe her 
| children an inſtinctive intelligence, 
that they can riſe out of contempt only by 
the depreſſion of others. For the ſame 
' reaſon it is, that perſons of true and finiſh- 
cd taſte ſeldom affect ridicule, becauſe they 
are conſcious of their own ſuperior merit. 
Pride is the cauſe of ridicule in the one, as 
it is of candour in the other; but the ef- 
fects differ, as the ſtudied parade of pover- 
ty does from the negligent grandeur of 
nches. You will ſee nothing more com- 
mon in the world, than for people, who by 
ſtupidicy and inſenſibility are incapable of 
the graces, to commence wits on the 
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oo that conſtitute perſonal elegance, we ſtrength of the Metite-talems of 


lie out of the common track, But pn 


education to learn to diſguiſe the cou 


and the briſk tarineſs that ill. Ute 1. 
fails to ſupply. 9 4 
From what I have ſaid it avs 
a ſenſe of elegance is a ſenſe of 6; 
virtue, and -mnocence, united, I ir 
natural then to e that in the ca 
of a liberal education, men ſhould cult, 
the generous qualities they approve and 
_ ? Butinſtead of them, men only ai 
at the appearances, which require no {is 
denial; and thus, without Nga a: 
virtues, they ſacrifice their honeliy aud fc 
cerity : whence it comes to paſs, that ther 
is often the leaſt virtue, where there is the 
2 appearance of it; and that the nc 
ed part of mankind only arrive a te 
ſubtile corruption, of uniting vice with the 
_ and _ lexion of virtve, 
ave dwelt on perſonal ele be 
cauſe the ideas and as $ in thi 
of good taſte are more familiar w yi 
We may then take them for a fouudaic 
in our * —— ſince the ſum 
principles of e ace and ſimple gra 
deur, will TS ideas oo — u 
ſtudied propriety, and enlighten our judg 
ments in beauty, in literature, in ſculpture 
painting, and the other departments of iu 
taſte. Uper, 
$ 219. On Perſonal Beau, 
I ſhall but ſlightly touch on our tate 
perſonal beauty, becauſe it requires no & 
rections to be known. To ak what i 
beauty, ſays a philoſopher, is the queli 
of a blind man. I ſhall therefore al 
make a few reflections on this head, ths 


ty, o 


to what I have to ſay, it is neceſſary 
make ſome obſervations on /phyſiognoay 
There is an obvious relation 

mind and the turn of the features, ſo us 
known by inſtinct, that every one 4s md 
or leſs expert at reading the cena 
We look as well as ſpeak our miods; a 
amongſt people. of little Jence, 

look is generally moſt ſincere. This i 
well underſtcod, that it is become a pat 


nance, which yet requires a habit i 
early. youth, and the continual prackxe 
hypocriſy, to deceive an intelligent e 
The natural virtues and vices not only 
their places in the aſpect, even acquired 
bits that much affect the mind ſeule then 
contemplation, in length of ume, 
a caſt of thought on the countenance? 
Now to come back to our ſubjet | 


nee called beauty, is the image of 
ble ſentiments and amiable paſſions in 
de face; but ſo blended and confuſed that 
we are no: able to 1 and diſtinguiſn 
Im. The mind has a ſenſibility, and 
dear knowledge, in many inſtances without 
refection, or even the power of reaſoning 
non its own perceptions. We can no 
nore account for the relation between the 

5 of the mind and a ſet of features, 
dun we can account for the relation be- 
ween the ſounds of muſic and the paſſions ; 
the eye is judge of the one without princi- 


there ; or rules, as the ear is of the other, 
s the 15 impoſſible you ſhould not take notice 
e pe of the remarkable difference of beauty in 
it the the ame face, in a good and in ill humour; 
h U nd if the gentle paſſions, in an indifferent 


ber, do not change it to perfect beauty, it 
i becauſe nature did not originally model 
te features to the juſt and familiar expreſ- 
fon of thoſe paſſions, and the genuine ex- 
prefions of nature can never be wholly ob- 
erated. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the engaging import that forms beau- 
y is often the ſymbol of paſſions that, al- 
bough pleaſing, are dangerous to virtue; 
nd that a firmneſs of mind, whoſe caſt of 
future is much leſs pleaſing, is more fa- 
yaradle to virtue. From the affinity be- 
ween beauty and the paſſions it muſt fol- 
bs, that beauty is relative, that is, a ſenſe 
of human beauty is confined to our ſpecies; 
id alſo, as far as we have power over the 
paſhons, we are able to improve the face, 
ud tranſplant charms into it; both of 
which obſervations have been often made. 
From the various principles of beauty, and 
— combinations, of which the 
ee gives intelligence, ſprings that variety 
= in the flyle of — 
Complexion is a kind of beauty chat is 
pleaſing by aſſociation. The brown, 
ve fair, the black, are not any of them ori- 
pral beauty ; but when the complexion is 
ted in one picture on the imagination, 
a the aſſemblage that forms the image of 
e tender paſſions, with gentle ſmiles, and 
ad endearments, it is then inſeparable from 


ar idea of beauty, and forms a part of it. 
ö From the ſame cauſe, a national ſet of fea- 
ce | des appear amiable to the inhabitants, who 
. 1 e been accuſtomed to ſee the amiable diſ- 
1 Pons through them. This obſervation 
— ares a difficulty, that often occurs in the 
* ” of men on our preſent ſubject. 
— u ſpeak of beauty as if it were ac - 


 Wiedged and ſettled by a public ſtan- 
ej yet we find, in fact, that people, in 
«Tg their affeQions, often have little re · 
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4s 
gard to the common notions of | 
truth is, complexion and form being 

the charms that are viſible and conſpicuous, 
the common ſtandard of beauty is gene- 
rally reſtrained to thoſe general attractions: 
but fince perſonal grace and the engagin 

ſons, although they cannot be delinea 

ve a more — and — power, 
it is no wonder e, in reſigning their 
hearts, ſo often onkradiä the —— re- 
ceived ſtandard. Accordingly, as the en- 
gaging paſſions and the addreſs are diſco- 
vered — converſation, . apa attach- 
ments 0 e are an 
— — ſeldom by a 
tranſient view, except in romances and no- 
vels. It is further to be obſerved, that 
when once the affeQions are fixed, a new 
face with a higher degree of beauty will 
not always have a higher degree of power 
to remove them, becauſe our affections ariſe 
from a ſource within ourſelves, as well as 
from external beauty; and when the ten- 
der paſſion is attached by a particular ob- 
ject, the imagination ſurrounds that object 
with a thouſand ideal embelliſhments that 
exiſt only in the mind of the lover. 

The hiſtory of the ſhort life of beauty 
may be collected from what I have ſaid. In 
youth that borders on infancy, the paſſions 
are 1n a ſtate of vegetation, they only ap- 
pear in full bloom in maturity; for which 
reaſon the beauty of youth is no more than 
the dawn and promiſe of future beauty, 
The features, as we yu into years, gra- 
dually form along with the mind : different 
ſenſibilities gather into the countenance, 
and become beauty there, as colours mount 
in a tulip, and enrich it. When the elo- 
quent force and delicacy of ſentiment has 
continued ſome little tume,, age begins to 
ſtiffen the features, and defiroy the engag- 
ing variety and vivacity of the counte- 
nance, the eye gradually loſes its fire, and 
is no longer the mirror of the agreeable 
paſſions. Finally, old age furrows the face 
with wrinkles, as a barbarous conqueror 


- overtarns a city from the foundation, and 


tranſitory beauty is extinguiſhed. 
_ ' Beauty and elegance are nearly related, 
their difference conſiſts in this, that ele- 
ce is the image of the mind diſplayed 
in motion and deportment ; beauty is an 
image of the mind in the countenance an. 
form; conſequently beauty is of a more 
fixed nature, and owes leſs to art and 


- habit. 


When I ſpeak of beauty, it is not wholly 


out of my way to make a ſingular obſerva- 


tion on the tender paſſion in our ſpecies, 
Innocent 


Innocent and virtuous love caſts a beaute- 
dus hue over human nature; it quickens 
and ſtren s our admiration of virtue, 
and our deteftation of vice; it opens our 
eyes to dur imperfections, and gives us a 
ide in excelling; it inſpires us with heroic 
timents, generoſity, a contempt of life, 
a boldneſs for enterprize, chaſtity, and 
purity of ſentiment.. It takes a ſimilitude 
to devotion, and almoſt deifies the object 
of paſſion. People whole breaſts are dulled 
with vice, or opified by nature, call this 
paſſion romantic love; but when it was the 
mode, itwas the diagnoſtic of a virtuous age. 
Theſe ſymptoms of heroiſm ſpring from 
an obſcure principle, that in a noble mind 
unites itſelf with every paſſionate view in 
life ; this nameleſs principle is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by endowing people with extraordinary 
powers and enthuſiaſm in the purſuit of 
their fayourite wiſhes, and by diſguſt and 
diſappointment when we arrive at the point 
where our wiſhes ſcem to be compleated. 
It has made great conquerors deſpiſe dan- 
ers and death in their way to victory, and 
h afterwards when they had no more to 
conquer. Uſer, 


9 220. On Converſation. 


From external beauty we come to 
the charms of converſation and writing. 
Words, by repreſenting ideas, become 
the picture of our thoughts, and commu- 
nicate them with the greateſt fidelity. 
But they are not only the ſigns of ſenſible 
ideas, they exhibit the very image and 
diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the mind that 
uſes them. 

* Converſation does not require the ſame 
merit to pleaſe that writing does. The 
human ſoul is, endued with a kind of na- 
tural expreſſion, which it does not acquire. 
The expreſſion I ſpeak of conſiſts in the 
fignificant modulations and tones of voice, 
accompanied, in unaffected people, by a 
propriety of geſture. This native lan- 
guage was not intended by nature to re- 
preſent the tranſitory ideas that come 

the ſenſes to the imagination, but the — 
ſions of the mind and its emotions only; 
therefore modulation and geſture give life 
and paſſion to words; their mighty force 
in oratory is very conſpicuous: but al- 
though their effects be milder in converſa- 
tion, yet they are very ſenſible; they 
agitate the ſoul by a variety of gentle 
ſenſations, and help to form that ſweet 
charm that makes the moſt trifling ſubjects 
engaging. This fine expreſſion, which is 


3 


of an inſinuating addreſs. Flattery is 


not learned, is not fo much takes wa 
of as it deſerves, becauſe it is much ww 
ſeded by the uſe of artificial and accu, 
language. The modern ſyſtem cf ak 
ark has alſo concurred to ſhut 1 « 
from our reflections. 

It is in converſation people 
their graces, and appear in Gl 

ood- breeding. It is certain, gun 

reeding, that ſets ſo a diſbnche 
between individuals of the ſame fpecie 
creates nothing new (I mean a good e 
cation) but only draws forth into proſped 
with {kill and addreſs, the agreeable di 
poſitions and ſentiments that lay latent 
the mind. You may call good- breed 
artificial; but it is like the art of 2 
dener, under whoſe hand a barren 
puts forth its own bloom, and is entichs 
with its ſpecific fruit. It is ſcarce poſi 
to conceive any ſcene ſo truly agrecal 
as an aſſembly of people elaborately ed 
cated, who aſſume a character ſuperior 
ordinary life, and ſupport it with eaſe 
familiarity. 

The heart is won in-converſation by 
own paſſions. Its pride, its grandeur, i 
affections, lay it open to the enchantne 


groſs charm, but who. is proof again 
gentle and yielding diſpoſition, that infe 
your ſuperiority with a delicacy fo int 
that you cannot ſee the lines of which i 
compoſed ? Generoſity, diſintereſtedue 
a noble love of truth that will not c 


a feeling of the diſtreſſes of others, i 

tneſs of ſoul, inſpire us with adm yer 
tion along with love, and take our afee 1m 
«tions as it were by ſtorm ; but above d try 
we are ſeduced by a view of the tende t co 


and affectionate paſſions, they carry as 
infection, and the heart is betrayed tot 
by its own forces. If we are to judge fral 
ſymptoms, the ſoul that engages nt 
powerfully by its reflected g i 
object of infinite beauty. I obſer ved bein 
that the modulations of the human 108 
that expreſs the ſoul, move us 
and in we are affected by the ns 
emotions of -the mind expreſſed i 
ſimpleſt language: in ſhort, the happſ# 
that, in converſation and the intercourſ 
life, lays hold upon our affections, 9 
a juſt addreſs to the engaging pathons 
the human breaſt. But this ſyren po" 
like beauty, is the gift of nature. 
Soft pleaſing ſpeech and graceful outwarl® 
No arts „ them, but the iel ; 


f 


1 


endearing paſſions and | 
2 ariſe 8 of pleaſing cha- 
ders that beautify human ſociety, 
There is a different ſource of pleaſure 
. converſation from what I have ſpoken 
do called wit; which diverts the world 
much, that I cannot venture to omit it, 
though delicacy and a refined taſte heſi- 
ws a little, and will not allow its value to 
e equa! to its currency. Wit deals largely 
b alluſion and whimfical ſimilitudes; its 
entenance is always double, and it 
lies the true and the fantaſtic by a nice 
adation of colouring that cannot be 
ied, You obſerve that I am only 
eaking of the ready wit of converſa- 


Wit is properly called in to ſy 2 
piverſation — the heart ke. 
pms are not concerned; and its pro 
ineſs is to relieve the mind from ſoli- 
' inattention, where there is no room 
nore it by paſſion; the mind's. eye, 
diſengaged, is diverted by being fixed 
jon 2 vapour, that dances, as it were, 
the ſurface of the imagination, and 
wund alters its aſpect: the motley 
wee, whoſe comic ſide we had only 
pe to ſurvey, is too unimportant to be 
tively conſidered, and luckily vaniſhes 
dre we can view it on every fide. 
allow folks expect that thoſe who di- 
them in converſation, and made 
Py ben mots, ought to write well; and 
vine that they themſelves were made 
auh by the force of genius : but they 
generally 8 when they ſee 
umired character deſcend upon paper. 


ore il ruth is, the frivolous turn and habit 
con comic companion, is almoſt diame- 
Ty ak 'y oppoſite to true genius, whoſe 
101 al exerciſe is deep and flow-paced 
4 Kon. You may as well expect that 


lan ſhould, like Cæſar, form confiſtent 
hes for ſubduing the world, and em- 
de Jracipal part of his time in 

ig fies. TI have often heard people 
* a ſurpriſe, that Swift and Adi dn, 
No greateſt maſters of humour of the 
age, were eaſily put out of countenance, 
"Fon, mimicry, or repartee, were the 


* pang of genius. & 
, is atever ſimilitude may be between 
wr m Writing, and n con- 


65 they are generally found to re- 
a "tcrent talents. Humour in writ⸗ 
ue offspring of reflection, and ĩs by 


Les and labour brought 10 near 
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Fom the various combinations of the the negligent air of nature; 
lofty ſenti 1 


a wit 
in 7. — op a 80 enemy to teflection, 
and glows brighteſt When the ĩmagination 
flings off 1 the moment ut ariſes, 
in its genuine new - born dreſs, Men a 
little 2 by liquor ſeem, to have a 
peculiar facility at ſtriking out the capri- 
cious and fantaſtic. images that raiſe our 
mirth; in fact, what we,generally admire 
in ſallies of wit, is the nicety with which 
they touch upon the verge of folly, indiſ- 
83 malice, 3 the _ __ 
ey preſerve thought, ſubtlety, an 
humour ; and 9 pt laugh at is the mot- 
ley appearance, whoſe whi conſiſt- 
eucy we cannot account ſor. 
cople are pleaſed at wit for the ſame 
reaſon that they are fond of diverſion of 
any kind, not for the worth of the thing, 
but becauſe the mind is not able to bear 
an intenſe train of thinking; and yet the 
ceaſing of thought is inſufferable, or rather 
impoſſible. In ſuch an uneaſy dilemma, 
the unſteady excurſions of wit give 
mind its natural action, without fatigue, 
and relieve it delightfully, by employing 
the imagination without requiring ; Any re- 
flection. Thoſe who have an eternal ap- 
petite for wit, like thoſe who are ever in 
queſt of diverſion, betray a frivolous mi- 


nute genius, incapable of thinking 
8 pable of 7 1 


9 221. On Mufie. — 15 
There are few who have not felt the 
charms of muſic, and acknowledged its 
expreſſions to be intelligible to the heart. 
It is a language of delightful ſenſations, 
that is far more eloquent than words; it 
breathes to the ear the cleareſt intima - 
tions; but how it was learned, to what 
origin we owe it, or what is the meaning 
of ſome of its moſt affecting ſtrains, WW 
know not. as Ag ts Fc 
We feel plainly that mbfic touches and 
gently agitates the agreeable and ſublime 
paſſions; that it wraps us in melanchol 
and elevares in joy} that it diſſolyes a 
inflames; that it melts us in tenderneſs, 
and rouſes to rage: but i) ſtrokes are ſo 
fine and delicate, that, like a'trapedy, 
even the paſſions that are wounded j 2. 
its forrows are charming, and its rige 
heroic and delightful; ys nee feel the 
particular paſſons with different Ye | 
of force, their taſte of harmony muſt pro- 
portionably* vary. Muſic then is a lan- 
guage” directed to the paſſions; hut the 
=, = 
gn" om 


. * 8 


paſſions put on a new nature, 
6 - r bh. + $644 * bee 
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become pleaſing in harmony: let me 
add, alſo, that it awakens ſome paſſions 
which we perceive not in ordinary life, 
Particularly. the moſt elevated ſenſation of 
muſic ariſes from a confuſed perception of 
ideal or viſionary beauty and rapture, 
which 1s fafficiently perceivable to fire the 
imagination, but not clear enough to be- 
come an object of knowledge. This ſha- 
dowy beauty the mind attempts, with 
a languiſhing curioſity, to collect into a 
diſtinct object of view and comprehen- 
ſion; but it ſinks and eſcapes, like the 
diſſolving ideas of a delightful dream, 
that are neither within the reach of the 
memory, nor yet totally fled. The no- 
bleſt charm of muſic then, thouch real 
and affecting, ſeems too confuſed and 
fluid to be collected into a diſtinct idea. 
Harmony is always underſtood by the 
crowd, and almoſt always miſtaken by mu- 
ficians ; who are, with hardly any excep- 
tion, ſervile followers of the taſte of mode, 
and who having expended much time and 
ains on the mechanic and practical part, 
4. ſtreſs on the dexterities of hand, 
which yet have no real value, but as they 
ſerve to produce thoſe collections of ſound 
that move the paſſions. The preſent Ita- 
lian taſte for muſic is exactly eorreſpon- 
dent to the tafte of tragi-comedy, that 
about a century ago gained ground upon 
the ſtage. The muſicians of the preſent 
day are charmed at the union they form 
between the grave and the fantaſtic, and at 
the ſurpriſing tranſitions they make between 
extremes, while every hearer who has the 
Jeaſt remainder of the taſte of nature left, 
is ſhocked at the ſtrange jargon. If the 
ſame taſte ſhould prevail in painting, we 
muſt ſoon expect to ſee the woman's head, 
＋ body, and a fiſh's tail, united 
by ſoft gradations, greatly admired at 
our public exhibitions. Muſical gentle- 
men ſhould take partjcular care to preſerve 
In its full vigour and ſenſibility their ori- 
inal natural taſte, which alone feels and 
iſcovers the true beauty of muſic. 
If Milton, Shakeſpeare, or Dryden, 


had been born with the ſame genius and 


iuſpiration for muſic as for poetry, and 
had paſſed through the practical part 
without corrupting the natural taſte, or 
u with it a prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of the ſlights and dexterities of hand, then 
would their notes be tuned to paſſions and 
to ſentiments as natural and expreſſive as 
the tones and modulations of the voice in 
diſcourſe, The muſic and the thought 
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but you meet them in fome ſe pet 


would not make different 'expreſion, 
the hearers would only think impetvouſl, ; 
and the effect of the muſic would be ty 
give the ideas a tumultuous violence and 
ine impulſe upon the mind, Any per- 
fon converſant with the claſſic poers, ſees 
inſtamly that the paſſionate power of muße 
1 ſpeak of, was perfectly underſtood and 
ptactiſed by the ancients ; that the muſes 
of the Greeks always ſung, and their ſors 
was the echo of the ſubject, winch ſwelled 
their poetry into enthuſiaſm and rayture, 
An enquiry into the nature and merits of 
the ancient muſic, and a compariſon 
thereof with modern compoſition, by a 
mw of poetic genius and an admirer of 
armony, who is free from the ſhackles 
practice, and the prejudices of the mode, 
aided by the countenance of a few men « 
rank, of elevated and true taſte, would 
probably lay the preſent half-Gothic mod 
of mufic in ruins, like thoſe towers of 
whoſe little laboured ornaments it is a 
exact picture, and Fo the Gree 
taſte of paſſionate harmony once more 
to the Jetight and wonder of mankind 
But as from the diſpoſition of things, an 
the force of faſhion, we cannot hope 
our time to reſcue the facred lyre, and ſ 
it put into the hands of men of genus, 
can only recall you to your own ratu 
feeting of harmony, and obſerve to ye 
that Its emotions are not found in the i 
boured, fantaſtic, and furpriling compe 
tions that form the modern ſtyle of muse 


that are the wth of wild unvitut 
taſte; you dove them in the ſwells 
ſounds that wrap us in imaginary gra 
deur ; in thoſe plaintive notes that mal 
us in love with woe; in the tones d 
utter the lover's ſighs, and fluctuate 0 


breaſt with gentle pain; in the 1 
ſtrokes that coil u ihe eeumge and fa 
het lol! it in cam 


of the foul, or l f 

viſions of joy: in ſhort, in thoſe aff - 
ſtrains that find their way to the 136 
receſſes of the heart: 


Untwiſting all-the chains that tie 
The hidden ſoul of harmony. M 00 

a | A 
an | 
$ 222. On Sculpture ant Paint: 
Sculpture and painting have the! 
dard in nature; and their Principe. 
only according to the different 2. 
made uſe of in theſe arts. Tix 
his colours, and the flat furtzce - * 
the painter is at liberty to ait WS 


» 
a” 


je&:, give him a vaſt ſcope for orna- 
nan, variety, harmony of parts, and op 
poktion, to pleaſe the mind, and divert it 


) 

J {7 too ſtrict an examination. The ſculp- 
4 wr, being ſo much confined, has nothing to 
: dere with but beauty, paſſion, and force 
0 b titude; ſculpture therefore admits of 
d 3 iediocrity ; its works are either into- 
5 -2ble, or very fine. In Greece, the 
by jrifking of a üngle ſtatue was often the 
el work of many years. - 

10 Sculpture and painting take their merit 
of from he ſame ſpirit that poetry does; a 
fon %e:, 2 grandeur, and force of expreſ- 


a their principal objects are, the 
r of Cline, the beautiful, and the paſſionate. 
50 tagung, on account of its great latitude, 
ode, wproaches alſo very near to the variety of 


poecry; in general their 2 var 
ey according to the different materials 
of cach. 

Poetry is capable of taking a ſeries of 
hecefive facts, which comprehend a whole 
dun from the beginning, It puts the 
oa in motion gradually, and winds 
dem up by ſucceſſive efforts, that a 
duce to the intended effect; the min 
ud never be agitated ſo violently, if the 
m had not come on by degrees: be- 
b Hagnage, by its capacity of repre- 
ng thoughts, of forming the commu- 
um of mind with mind, and deſerib- 
{ emotions, takes in ſeveral great, awful, 
| paſhonate ideas that . cannot 
p:clent; but the painter is confined to 
& of vikon, and to one point or in- 
0: ume: and is not to bring into 
bY any events which did not, or at leaſt 
74 not happen, at one and the ſame 
ant, The chief art of the Hiſtory 
Mer, 13 to hit upon a point of time, 
it un!t25 the whole ſucceſlive action in 
* View and ſirikes out the emotion you 
Glirous of raiſing, Some painters 
e had the power of preſerying the 
*: of a receding paſſion, or the mixed 
bed emotions of the mind, without 
wing the principal paſſion. The 
«2 of Timomachus was a miracle of 
«nd; her wild love, her rage, and 
Aternal pity were all poured forth 
de eye, in one portrait. From this 
dure of 12 which is in nature, 


Nurdereſs appeared dreadfully affect- 


1 =, neceſſary, for the union of 
em painting, that one ache 
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bear eminently in view, and that 
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e tell be ſubordinate to it; chat is, 
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the 22 or attention of that principal 
object ſhould give a caſt to the whole 
piece: for inſtance, if it be a wreſtler, or 
a courſer in the race, the whole ſcene 
ſhould not only be active, but the at- 


tentions and paſſions of the reſt of the 
= ſhould all be directed by that 
object. If it be a fiſherman over the 


ſtream, the whole ſcene muſt be filent and 
meditative; if rains, a bridge, or waterfall, 
even the living perſons muſt be ſubordi- 
nate, and the traveller ſhould and 
look back with wonder. This ſtrict union 
and concord is rather more neceſſary in 
painting than in poetry : the reaſon is, 
painting is almoſt a pr" a derteption, 
and requires the utmoſt fall in ſelecting a 
vicinity of probable ideas, to give it the 
air of reality and nature, For this reaſon 
alſo nothing ſtrange, wonderful, or ſhock- 
ing to credulity, ought to be admitted in 
paintings that are defigned after real life. 
The principal art of the landſeape 
painter hes in ſelecting thoſe objects of 
view that are beautiful or great, provided 
there be a propriety and a juſt neighbour- 
hood preſerved in the aſſemblage, along 
with a careleſs diftribution that folicity 
your eye to the principal object where it 
reſts.; in piving ſuch a glance or confuſed 
view of thoſe that retire oat of proſpect, 
as to raiſe curioſity, and create in the 
imagination affecting ideas that do not 
pear; and in beffowing as much life and 
action as poſſible, without 1 the 
piece, A landſcape is enhivened by put- 
ting the atimated figures into action ; d 
flinging over it the chearful aſpect hi 
the ſun beſtows, either by a proper „ * 
ſition of ſhade, or by the appearances that 
beautify his riſing or ſettmg; and by a 
judicious proſpect of water, which always 
conveys the ideas of motion: a few diſhe- 


velled clouds have the fame effect, but 


with ſome what lefs viracity, | 
The excellence of n and 
ſeulpture ſprings from the ſame principles 
that affect us in life; they are not the per- 
ſons who perform at a comedy or tragedy 
we go to {ee with ſo much pleaſare, Hut the 
—2 and emotions they diſplay: in like 
manner, the value of ſtatues arid pictures 
rifes in proportion to the ſtrength and 
clearneſs of the expreſſion of the CE 
and to the peculiar and diftinguiſmng air 
of character. Great painters almoſt al- 
ways chuſe a fine face to exhibit the paſ- 
fions in. If you. recolle& what I ſaid on 
beauty, you will eaſily conceive the reaſon 
E e 2 Why 
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why the agreeable paſſions are moſt lively 
in a beautiful 26S is the natural 
vehicle of the agreeable paſſions, For the 
ſame reaſon the tempeſtuous paſſions ap- 
pear ſtrongeſt in a fine face; it ſuffers the 
moſt violent derangement by them. To 
_ - which we. may add, upon the ſame princi- 
ple, that dignity or courage cannot be mix- 
ed in a very ill favoured countenance ; and 
that the painter, after exerting his whole 
kill, finds in their ſtead pride and terror. 
Theſe obſervations, which have been often 
made, ſerve to illuſtrate our thoughts on 
beauty. Beſides the ſtrict propriety of na- 
ture, ſculpture and figure - painting is a 
kind of deſcription, which, like poetry, is 
under the direction of genius; that, while 
. It preſerves nature, ſometimes, in a fine 
flight of fancy, throws an ideal ſplendor 
over the figures that never exiſted jn real 
life. Such is the ſublime and celeſtial cha- 
racter that breathes over the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, and the inexpreſſible beauties that 
dwell upon the Venus of Medici, and ſeem 
to ſhed an 8 3 
ſuperior beauty muſt be varied with pro- 
priety, as — £ che paſſions; the e 
of Juno muſt be decent, lofty, and elat- 
ed; of Minerva, maſculine, confident, and 
chaſte; and of Venus, winning, ſoft, and 
conſcious of — * ſiſter arta, 
inting and ſtatuary, as well as , 
it — of all doubt, that the 2 
carries the ideas of the beautiful and the 
ſublime far beyond viſible nature; ſince 
no mortal ever poſſeſſed the blaze of di- 
vine charms that ſurrounds the Apollo 
Belvedere, or the Venus of Medici, I have 
juſt mentioned. | 
A variety and fluſh of colouring is ge- 
nerally the refuge of painters, who are not 
able to animate their deſigns. We ma 
call a luſtre of colouring, the rant and ful. 
tian of painting, under which are hid the 
want of * and nature. None but a 
painter of r enius can be ſevere and 
modeſt in his colouring, and pleaſe at the 
ſame time. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
glow and variety of colours give a pleaſure 
of a very different kind from the object of 
inting. When foreign ornaments, gild- 
ing, an N come to be conſidered as 
neceſſary to the beauty of pictures, they are 
a plain diagnoſtic of a decay in taſte and 
power. . Her. 
8 223. On Architecture. 


A free and eaſy proportion, united with 


oplicity, ſeem to conſlitute the elegance 
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related are great, the union is always y 


This 


tell you their ideas are 


is an object of viſion but light, os © 


1 


of form in buildi A ſubordination, 
parts to one evident defign forms fimpl; 


city ; when the members thus evider: 


great. In the proportions of a noble ed 
ce, you ſee the image of a creating mix 
reſult from the whole. The evident on 
2 of the rotunda, and its unpard 
leled ſimplicity, are probably the ſoure 
of its ſuperior beauty. When we lock « 
at a vaulted roof, that ſeems to reſt u 
our horizon, we are aſtoniſhed at the mag 
nificence, more than at the viſible exten; 
When I am taking a review of the db 
jects of beauty and grandeur, can | py 
by unnoticed the ſource of colours ard y 
fible beauty? When the light is withdra 
all nature retires from view, viſible bod 
are annihilated, and the foul mourns fl 
univerſal abſence in ſolitude; when it; 
turns, it brings along with it the creati 
and reſtores joy as well as beauty. 8 


$ 224. Thoughts on Colours and Light, 
If I ſhould diſtinguiſh the perceptions 
the ſenſes from eac Ces, neces 
the ſtrength of the traces left on the in 

ination, I ſhould call thoſe of hear 
celing, ſmelling, and taſting, ation, wii 
impreſs the memory but weakly; wi 
thoſe of colours I ſhould call ideas, tod 
note their ſtrength and peculiar clean 
upon the imagination, This diſlinction 
ſerves particular notice. The author 
nature has drawn an im e veilo 
the fixed material world that ſurrounds 
ſolid matter refuſes our acquaintance, 
will be known to us only by reſiſtng 1 
touch; but how obſcure are the inform 
tions of feeling? light comes like an f 
mage acquaintance to relieve us; 1 nt 
duces all nature to us, the fields, the wr 
the flowers, the cryſtal ſtreams, and « 
ſky. But all this beauteous divert 
more than an agreeable enchantment 
ed by the light that ſpreads itſelf to wu 
the fixed parts of nature are eternal 
tombed beneath the light, and we ſe 
thing in fact 8 _— of cao 
Schoolmen, with their uſual arrogancr: 
vg * 1 
ture, and aſſure you that rac 
God requires they ſhould be ſo, bet 
cannot well avoid thinking fo: but ben 


we ſee is not annexed to 
comes with angelic 


telerity to med 
eyes, That ch i called bot 
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ire, that reflects the various colours of 
ke light, and lies hid beneath the appear- 
"ce, is wrapt in impenetrable obſcurity ; 
b fatally ſhut out from our eyes an 
pagination, and only cauſes in us the ideas 
feling, taſting, or ſmelling, which yet 

not reſemblances of any part of matter. 
lo not know if I appear too ſtrong when 
all colours the expreſſion of the Divinity. 
dt firikes with ſuch vivacity and force, 
i: we can hardly call it inanimate or un- 


1e. gent. Uper. 
q 225. On Uniformity. 


Gall we admit uniformity into our liſt 
beauty, or firſt examine its real merits ? 
Hen we look into the works of nature, we 
mot avoid obſerving that uniformity is 
; the beauty of minute objects. The 
poſte ſides of a leaf divided in the mid- 
+, and the leaves of the ſame ſpecies of 
egetables, retain a ſtriking uniformity z 
t the branch, the tree, and foreſt, deſert 
„ fimilarity, and take a noble irregula- 
xy with vaſt advantage. Cut a tree into 
regular form, and you change its lofty 
n for a minute prettineſs. What forms 
+ beauty of country ſcenes, but the want 

miformity ? No two hills, vales, rivers, 
proſpeRts, are alike; and you are charm- 
x by the variety. Let us now ſuppoſe a 
puntry made up of the moſt beautiful hills 

A leſcents imaginable, but every hill and 

y vale alike, and at an equal diſtance; 

Fj ſoon tire you, and you find the delight 
mildes with the novelty. 

There are, I own, certain aſſemblages 
at form a powerful beauty by their union, 

Faich a fine face is inconteſtible evi- 


+ But the charm does not ſeem by 


y means to reſide in the unitormity, 

a in the human countenance is not 
u exact, The human countenance may 
planned out much more regularly, but 
fancy without adding to the beauty, for 


ach we muſt ſeek another ſource. In 


Mm, the fineſt eye in the world without 


ng, and the fineſt mouth without a 
we, we inſipid. An agreeable counte- 
ace includes in the idea thereof an agree- 
de and gentle diſpoſition. How the coun- 
auce, and an arrangement of colours 
i features, can expreſs the idea of an 
een mind, we know not; but ſa the fat 
ad to this fine intelligent picture, whe- 

it be falſe or true, certain I am, that 
deauty of the human countenance is 

% more than to uniformity. Sha!l we 
ay, thatthe greateſt uniformity, along 


my 
variety, forms beauty? 
tition of words without 
explicates a well-known 


with the greateſt 
But this 1s a re 
diſtin ideas, a 


d effect by an obſcure cauſe. Uniformity, as 


far as it extends, excludes variety; an 
variety, as far as it reaches, excludes uni- 
formity. Variety is by far more pleaſing 
than uniformity, but it does not conſtitute 
beauty; for it is impoſſible that can be 
called beauty, which, when well known, 
ceaſes to pleaſe : whereas a fine piece of 
muſic ſhall charm after being heard a hun- 
dred times; and a lovely countenance makes 
a ſtronger impreſſion on the mind by 1 
often ſeen, becauſe there beauty is real. 1 
think we may, upon the whole, conelude, 
that if uniformity be a beauty, it is but tho 
beauty of minute objects; and that it 
pleaſes only by the viſible deſign, and the 
evident footſteps of intelligence it diſco- 
vers. Ibid. 


$ 226. On Nevely. 


I muſt ſay ſomething of the evaneſcent 
charms of novelty. When our curioſity is 
excited at the opening of new ſcenes, our 
ideas are affecting and beyond life, and we 
ſee objects in a brighter hue than they 'af- 
ter appear in. For when curioſity is fated, 
the objects grow dull, and our ideas fall to 
their diminutive natural fize. What I have 
ſaid may account for the raptured proſpect 
of our youth we ſee backward; novelty 
always recommends, becauſe expectations 
of the unknown are ever high; and in youth 


wie have an eternal novelty: unexperienced 


credulous youth gilds our young ideas, and 
ever meets a freſh luſtre that is not yet al- 
layed by doubts. In age, experience cor- 
rects our hopes, and the imagination cools; 
for this reaſon, wiſdom nd high pleaſure 
do not reſide together. 

I have obſerved through this diſcourſe, 
that the delight we receive from the viſible 
objects of nature, or from the fine arts, may 
be divided into the conceptions of the ſub- 
lime, and —_— of = _— Of 
the origin of the ſublime 1 pothe- 
dat ah with aden; Al * cer- 
tainly know on this head is, that the ſen- 
ſations of the ſublime we receive from ex- 
—_ —_ uy _ with obſcure 
ideas of power immenſity; the origin 
of our ſenſations of —. L ſtill — | 
unintelligible : however, I think there is 
ſome foundation for claſſing the objects of 
beauty under different heads, by a corre- 
ſpondence or ſimilarity, that may be ob- 
Greed between fiveral praetioulaes Ii . 
$ 227. 
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$ 227. On the Origin of our general Ideas 
of Beauty, > 


A full and conſiſtent evidence of deſign, 
eſpecially if the defign be attended with an 
important effect, gives the idea of beauty: 
© thus a ſhip under ſail, a greyhound, a well- 
ſhaped horſe, are beautiful, becauſe they 
diſplay with eaſe a great deſign. Birds and 
beaſts of prey, completely armed for de- 
ſtruction, are for the ſame reaſon beautiful, 
although objects of terror. 

Where different deſigns at a ſingle view, 
appear to concur to one eſtect, the beauty 
- accumulates; as in the Grecian architec- 


ture: where different deſigns, leading to 


different eſfects, unite in the ſame whole, 
they cauſe confuſion, and diminiſh the idea 
of beauty, as in the Gothic buildings. 
Upon the ſame principle, confuſion and 
diſorder are ugly or frightful; the figures 
made by ſpilled liquors are always ugly. 
Regular figures are handſome; and the 
circular, the moſt regular, is the moſt beau- 
tiful. This regulation holds only where 
the ſublime does not enter; for in that caſe 
the irregularity and careleſſneſs add to the 
ideas of power, and raiſe in proportion our 
admiration, The confuſion in which we ſee 
the ſtars ſcattered over the heavens, and 
the ryde arrangement of mountains, add 
to their grandeur, 

A mixture of the ſublime aids exceed- 
ingly the idea of beauty, and heightens the 
horrors of diſorder and uglineſs. Perſonal 
beauty is vaſtly raiſed by a noble air; on 
the contrary, the diſſolution and ruins of a 
large city, diſtreſs the mind proportionally : 
but while we mourn over great ruins, at 
the deſtruction of our ſpecies, we are alſo 

ſoothed by the generous commiſeration we 
feel in our — and therefore ruins 

give us the ſame kind of grateful melan- 
choly we feel at a tragedy. Of all the 
objects of diſcord and confuſion, no other 
is ſo ſhocking as the human ſoul in mad- 
neſs. When we ſee the principle of thought 
and beauty diſordered, the 22 is too 
high, like that of a maſſacre committed 
before our eyes, to ſuffer the mind to make 
any reflex at on the god-like traces of 
pity that diſtinguiſh our ſpecies; and we 
feel no ſenſations but thoſe of diſmay and 
terror, 

Regular motion and life ſhewn in inani- 
mate objects, give us alſo the ſecret plea- 
ſure we call beauty. 'Thus waves ſpent, 
and ſucceſſively breaking upon the ſhore, 
and waving fields f corn and graſs in con- 
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tinued motion, are ever beautiful. Ti, 
beauty of cglours may perhaps be armut 
under this head: colours, like notes of — 
fic, affect the paſſions ; red incites anger 
black to melancholy; white brings a gra. 
tle joy to the mind; the ſoſter aa, 
freſh or relax it. The mixtures and ers. 
dations of colours have an effect core. 
ſpondent to the tranſitions and combina. 
tions of ſounds ; but the firokes are tn 
tranſient and feeble to became the objects 
of expreſſion. 1 
| Beauty allo reſults from every diſpoſtica 
of nature that plainly diſcovers her (av, 
and indulgence to us. Thus the fpring 
ſeaſon, when the weather becomes mild 
the verdant fields, trees loaded with frait 
or covered with ſhade, clear ſprings, by 
particvlarly the human face, where thc zcy 
tle paſhons are delineated, are beycnd ex 
reſſion beautiful. On the ſame pri.cizle 
inclement wintery ſkies, trees ſtrippid d 
their verdure, deſert barren lands, ad 
above all death, are frightful and (Loc; 
ing. I muſt, however, oblerve, that Id 
not by any means ſuppoſe, that the {ecu 
ment of beauty ariſes from a reflex cini 
derate act of the mind, upon the obſerva 
tion of the deſigns of nature or of art; th 
ſentiment of beauty is inſtautaveous, a 
depends upon no prior refle&tions. A 
mean is, that deſign and beauty are in 
arbitrary manner united together; ſo that 
where we ſee the one, whether we relics 
on it or no, we perceive the other. | mul 
further add, that there may be other dn 
ſions of beauty eaſily diſcoverable, which 
have not taken notice of. 

The general ſenſe of beauty, as well 
of grandeur, ſeems peculiar to man in Md 
creation. The herd in common with bi 
enjoy the gentle breath of ſpring; they 
down to repoſe on the flowery band, 1 
hear the peaceful hummiag of the be: 
they enjoy the green fields and palture 
but we have reaſon to think, that it 5 n 
only who ſees the image of beauty yk 
the happy proſpect, and rejoices at it; U 
it is hid from the brute creation, anc 
proce not upon ſenſe, but on the inteluges 
mind. 

We have juſt taken a tranſient were 
the principal departments of take; let e 
now, madam, make a few general refer 
tions upon our ſubject. U. 


$ 228, Senſe, Taſte, and Genius ii gib 


G . fit 
The human genius, with the belt i 
ance, and the fineſt examples, breaks 5 


; and the greateſt men have but 
— tar acquired 5 taſte, and chaſte 
f mv- conceptions of beauty. At an im- 
er, mature 226, the ſenſe of beauty is weak 
| gen · wd confuſed, and requires an oy 
IS n. ouring to catch its attention. It 
gn. efers extravagance and ram to juſtneſs, 


4 grols falſe wit to, the engaging light of 
ware, and the ſhewy, rich, and glaring, 
0 the fine and amiable. 'T'his is the child- 
Wood of taſte; but as the human genius 
rengthens and grows to maturity, if it be. 
led by a happy, education, the ſenſe of 


favo miverſal beauty awakes; it begins to be 
ſpring diſputed with the falſe and miſhapen de- 
mild eeptions that pleaſed before, and reſts with 
b frißt on elegant ſimplicity, on pictures of 
„ by el; beauty and unaffected grandeur, 
e gey The progreſs of the fine arts in the hu- 
ad ex nn mind may, be fixed at three remark- 
acipl ble degrees, trom their foundation to the 
d oftiet height, The baſis is a ſenſe of 


beauty and of the ſublime, the ſecond ſtep 
e may call taſte, and the laſt genius. 

A ſenſe of the beautiful and of the great 
w aniver{al, which appears from the uni- 
hrmity thereof in the moſt diſtant ages 
ud nations. What was engaging and 


ſublime in ancient Greece and Rome, are 


G2: this day: and, as I obſerved before, 
Mc is not the leaſt neceſlity of improve- 
in nent or ſcience, to diſcover the charms of 
0 tha graceful or noble deportment. There 


> a fre, but an ineffeRual light in the 
rea of man. After nightfall we have 
aimired the planet Venus ; the beauty and 
macny of her luſtre, the immenſe diſtance 
tom wlich we judged her beams iſſued, 
nd the filence of the night, all concurred 
o ſirike us with an agreeable amazement. 
lu th: ſhone in diſtinguiſhed beauty, with- 
ot giving ſufficient light to direct our 
lex, or ſhew us the objects around us. 
aas in unimproved nature, the light of 
be mind is bright and uſeleſs. In utter 
rbarity, our proſpect of it is ſtill leſs 
wed; it appears, and then again ſeems 
holly to vaniſh in the ſavage breaſt, like 
de fame planet Venus, when ſhe has but 
Ki raiſed her orient beams to mariners 
e the waves, and is now deſcried, and 
ww loft, through the ſwelling billows. 
The next ſtep is taſte, the ſubje& of 
Ar enquiry, which conſiſts in a diſtinct, 


i, — knowledge of the great and 
50 nuful. Although you ſee not many 
+ Eft of a good taſte, yet the generality 
* * mankind are capable of it. The very 


Mpuace of Athens had acquired a good 
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taſte by habit and fine examples, ſo that a. 
delicacy of judgment ſeemed natural to 
all who breathed the air of that elegant 
city: we kind a manly and elevated ſenſe 
diltingeith the common people of Rome 
and ot ail the cities of Greece, while the 
level of mankind was preſerved in thoſe 
cities; while the Plebeians had a ſhare in 
the government, and an utter ſeparation 
was not made between them and the no- 
bles, by wealth and luxury. But when 
once the common people are rent aſunder 
wholly from the great and opulent, and 
made ſubſervient to the luxury of the lat- 
ter; then the taſte of nature intallibly 
takes her flight from both parties. The 
poor by a ſordid habit, and an attention 
wholly confined to mean views, and the 
rich by an attention to the changeable 
modes of fancy, and a vitiated preference 
for the rich and coſtly, loſe view of ſimple 
beauty and grandeur. It may feem a pa- 
radox, and yet I am firmly perſuaded, 
that it would be eafier at this day to 
give a good taſte to the young ſavages of 

merica, than to the noble youth of Eu- 
rope. 

Genius, the pride of man, as man is of 
the creation, has been poſſeſſed but by 
few, even in the brighteſt ages. Men of 
ſuperior genius, while they ſee the reſt of 
mankind painfully ſtruggling to compre- 
hend obvious truths, glance themſelves 
through the moſt remote conſequences, 
like lightning through a path that cannot 
be traced. They ſee the beauties of na- 
ture with life and warmth, and paint them 
forcibly without effort, as che morning ſun 
does the ſcenes he riſes upon; and in ſe- 
veral inſtances, communicate to objects a 
morning freſhneſs and unaccountable luſtre, 
that is not ſeen in the creation of nature. 
The poet, the ſtatuary, the painter, have 
2 images that left nature far be- 


The conſtellations of extraordinary per- 
ſonages who appeared in Greece and Rome, 
at or near the ſame period of time, after 
ages of darkneſs to which we know no be- 
ginning ; and the long barrenneſs of thoſe 
countries after in great men, prove that 
genius owes much of its luſtre to a per- 
ſonal conteſt of glory, and the ſtrong rival- 
— of great examples within actual view 

knowledge; and that great parts alone 
are not able to lift a perſon out of barba- 
rity. It is. further to be obſerved, that 
when the inſpiring ſpirit of the fine arts 
retired, and left jnanimato and cold the 
e breaſta 


424 
breaſts of poets, painters, and ſtatuaries, 
men of taſte ſtill remained, who diſtin- 
guiſhed and admired the beauteous monu- 
ments of genius; but the power of exe - 
cution was loſt; and although monarchs 
loved and courted the arts, yet they re- 
_ Fuſed to return, From whence it is evi- 
dent, that neither taſte, nor natural parts, 
form the creating genius that inſpired the 
great maſters of antiquity, and that they 
owed their extraordinary powers to ſome- 

ing different from both. | 

If we conſider the numbers of men who 
wrote well, and excelled in every depart- 
ment of the liberal arts, in the ages of 
genius, and the ſimplicity that always at- 


tends beauty; we muſt be led to think, 


that although few perhaps can reach to 
the ' ſupreme beauty of imagination diſ- 
played by the firſt-rate poets, orators, and 
philoſophers; yet moſt- men are capable. 
of juſt thinking and agreeable writing. 
Nature lies very near our reflections, aud 
will appear, if we be not miſled and preju- 
diced before the ſenſe of beauty grows to 
maturity. The populace of Athens and 
Rome prove ſtrongly, that uncommon parts 
or great learning are not neceſſary to make 
men think juſtly. Uper. 


$ 229. Thoughts on the Human Capacity. 


We know not the bounds of taſte, be- 


cauſe we are unacquainted with the extent 
and boundaries of the human genius. The 
mind in ignorance is like a ſleeping giant; 
it has immenſe capacities, without the power 
of uſing them. by liſtening to the lectures 
of Socrates, men grew heroes, philoſo- 
hers, and legiſlators; for he, of all man- 
ind ſeemed to have diſcovered the ſnort 
and lightſome path to the faculties of the 
mind. To give you an inſtance of the 
human capacity, that comes more imme- 
diately within your notice, what graces, 
what ſentiments have been tranſplanted 
into the motion of a minuet, of which a 
ſavage has no conception! We know not 
to what degree of rapture harmony is 
capable of being carried, nor what hidden 
powers may be in yet unexperienced beau- 
ties of the imagination, whoſe objects are 
in ſcenes and in worlds we are ſtrangers 
to. Children, who die young, have no 
conception of the ſentiment of perſonal 
beauty. Are we certain that we are not 
yet children in reſpe@ to ſeveral ſpecies of 
ties? We are ignorant whether there 


be not paſſions in the ſoul, that have 
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Up 

redec 

y extend as far be 2 

all we actually perceive, as this "= ud 
world exceeds the ſphere of a cockle or u uſt 
oyſter. | . lb. milr\ 
| when 

$ 230. Tafte how depraved and by, = 
Let us now conſider by what means tafs 4 5 


is uſually depraved and loſt in a nal 
that is neither conquered by barbarians 
nor has loſt the improvements in agricul 
ture, huſbandry, and 'defence, that allo 
men leiſure for reflection and embellid 
ment. I obſerved before, that this nat 
light is not ſo clear in the greateſt men, 
but it may lie oppreſſed by barbarity, 
When people of mean parts, and of pride 
without genius, get into elevated ſtations, 
in fg a taſte for ſimple grandeur, and 
miſtake for it what is uncommonly glaring 
and extraordinary ; whence — fille 
wit of every kind, a gaudy richneſs in 
dreſs, an oppreſſive load of ornament in 
building, and a grandeur overſtrained and 
puerile univerſally, I muſt obſerve, that 
people of bad taſte and litile genius almok 
always lay a great ſtreſs on trivial matters, 
and are oſtentatious and exact in fingulari- 
ties, or in a decorum in trifles, = 
people of mean parts appear in high fa- 
— and at the head of the hath 
world, they cannot fail to introduce a fall 
embroitlered habit of mind _ of 
nearly the ſame genius, who up the 
crowd, will admire and follow them; and 
at length ſolitary taſte, adorned, only by 
noble fimplicity, will be loſt in the genera 
example. 
Alſo when a nation is much corrupted; 
when avarice and a love of gain have ſeu- 
ed upon the hearts of men; when the lo. 
bles ignominiouſly bend their necks t0 
corruption and bribery, or enter into the 
baſe myſteries of gaming; then decency, 
— =. eatn 
expire; and all that remains 188 © 
or puppet-ſhew of elegance, in 
dancing-maſter and peer are upon 4 
and the mind is underſtogd to have no pa 
in the drama of politeneſs, or elſe to al 
under a mean diſguiſe of virtues which tk ſeoy 
not poſſeſſed of, bid 


principles, and greatneſs of — 
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Some Aions on the Human 
a 
1 in ether the whole of our 
3 s two different natures 
lige claim to the human race, and drag- 
ag it diferent ways. Mou ſee a neceſ. 
S that ariſes from our ſituation and cir- 
um tances, bending us down into unworthy 
niſery and ſordid baſeneſs; and you fee, 
vhen we can eſcape from the inſulting ty- 
nay of our fate, and acquire eaſe and 
freedom, a generous nature, that lay ſtupi- 
fed and oppreſſed, begin to awake and 
dum us with proſpects of beauty and 
ry. This awaking genius gazes in 
ture at the beauteous and elevating 
keenes of nature. The beauties of nature 
we familiar, and charm it like a mother's 
boſom ; and the _ which _ the 
plain marks of immenſe er and gran- 
eur, raiſe in it a ſtill, © ile and 
reabling delight: but genius often throws 
per the died of its conceptions colours 
er than thoſe of nature, and opens a 
undiſe that exiſts no where but in its 
n creations. The bright and peaceful 
es of Arcadia, and the lovely deſerip- 
of paſtoral poetry, never-exiſted on 
uh, no more than Pope's ſhepherds or 
e nver gods of Windſor foreſt: it is all 
at a charming illuſion, which the mind 
t paints with celeſtial colours and then 
mouihes for. Knight-errantry is ano- 
r kind of deluſion, which, though it be 
tous in fact, yet is true in ſentiment. I 
lere there are few people who in their 
wth, before they be corrupted by the 
kmmerc2 of the world, are not knight- 
mats and princeſſes in their hearts. The 
ama beauteous ecſtacy, communicates 
lame to words which they had not; 
U poetry, by its quick tranſitions, bold 
qures, lively images, and the variety of 
to paint the latent rapture, bears 
els, that the confuſed ideas of the 
dd are ſtill infinitely ſuperior, and be- 
a the reach of all deſcription. It is 
divine ſpirit that, when rouſed from its 
Wargy, breathes in noble ſentiments, that 
arms in * that ſtamps upon mar- 
& canvaſs the figures of gods and 
es, that inſpires them with an air above 
wnity, and leads the ſoul through the 
ang meanders of muſic in a waking 
an, through which it cannot break, to 
Krer the near objects that charm it. 
How ſhall we venture to trace the ob- 


al this ſurprizing beauty peculiar to 
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' ſure ? What are thoſe 


— 4 evidently does not come to 
e mind from the ſenſes? It is not con · 
veyed in ſound, for we feel the ſounds of 
muſic charm us by gently agitating and 
ſwelling the paſſions, and ſetting ſome paſ- 
fions afloat, for which we have no name, 
and knew not until they were awaked in 
the mind by harmony. This beauty dees 
not arrive at the mind by the ideas of vi- 
fion, though it be mov by them ; for it 
evidently beſtows on the mimic repreſen- 
tations and images the mind makes of the 
objects of ſenſe, an enchanting lovelineſs 
that never exiſted in thoſe objects. Where 
ſhall the ſoul find this amazing beauty, 
whoſe very ſhadow, glimmering upon the 
imagination, opens unſpeakable raptures 
in it, and diſtracts it with languiſhing plea- 
r ſentiments 
that lie in wait in the ſoul, until muſic calls 
them forth ? What is the obſcure but 
unavoidable value or merit of virtue? or 
who is the 1 the ou — 
ives it a worth and digni yond all 
fimation, and puniſhes 2 of it 
with conſcious terror and deſpair ? What 
is it, in objects of immeaſurable r 
and grandeur, that we look for with ſtill 
amazement and awful delight ?—But I 
find, madam, we have been inſenſibly led 
into ſubjects too obſtruſe and ſevere ; I 
muſt not put the. graces with whom we 
have been converſing to flight, and draw 
the ſerious air of meditation over that 
countenance where the ſmiles natural! 
dwell. * 
J have, in conſequence of your iſ- 
fion, put together ſuch thoughts — 
curred to me on good taſte. I told you, 
if I had leiſure hereafter, | would difpole 
of them with more regularity, and add 
any new obſervations that I may make. 
Before I finiſh, I muſt in juſtice make my 
acknowledgments of the aſſiſtance I re- 
ceived. I took notice, at the beginning, 
that Rollin's Obſervations on Taſte gave 
occaſion to this diſcourſe. Sir Harry Beau- 
mont's poliſhed dialogue on beauty, called 
Crito, was of ſervice to oy 4 I have 
availed myſelf of the writings and ſenti- 
ments of the ancients, particularly of the 
poets and ſtatuaries of Greece, which was 
the native and original country of the- 
graces and fine arts. But I ſhouldbe very 
unjuſt, if I did not make my chief ac- 
knowledgments' where they are more pe- 
culiarly due. If your modeſty will not 
ſuffer me to draw that picture from which 
I borrowed my ideas of W 
und 
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bound at leaſt, in honeſty, to diſclaim every 
merit- but that of copying from a bright 
original. | Uper. 
232. General Reflefions upon what is 
called Good Taſte. From RoLLiN's 
Delle, Evttres. a 


Taſte, as it now falls under our conſi - 
deration, that is, with reference to the 
reading of authors and compoſition, is a 
clear, hvely, and diſtin& diſcerning of all 
the beauty, truth, and juſtneſs of the 
2 and expreſſions, which compoſe 
a diſcourſe. It diſtinguiſhes what is con- 
formable to eloquence and propriety in 
every character, and ſuitable in different 
circumſtances. And whilſt, with a delicate, 
and exquiſite ſagacity, it notes the graces, 
turns, manners, and expreſſions moſt likely 
to pleaſe, it perceives alſo all the defects 


which produce the contrary effect, and diſ- 
tingui 4 wherein thoſe defects 
couliſt, how far they are removed 


from the ſtrict rules of art, and the real 
beauties of nature. 

This happy faculty, which it is more 
eaſy to conceive than define, is leſs the 
effect of genius than judgment, and a kind 
af natural reaſon wrought up to perfection 
by ſtudy. It ſerves in compoſition to guide 
and direct the underſtanding. It makes 
uſe of the imagination, but without ſub- 
mitting to it, and keeps it always in ſub- 
jection. It conſults nature univerſally, fol- 
lows it ſtep by ſtep, and is a faithful image 
of it. Reſerved and ſparing in the midſt 
of abundance and riches, it diſpenſes the 
beauties and graces of diſcourſe with tem- 

and wiſdom. It never ſuffers itſelf to 
dazzled with the falſe, how glittering a 
* ſoe ver it may make. Tis equally 
ended with too much and two little. It 
knows preciſely where it muſt top, and 
cats oft, without regret or mercy, what- 
ever exceeds the beauiiful and perfect. 
*Tis the want of this quality which occa- 
Lons the various ſpecies of bad ſtyle; as 
bombaſt, conceit, and witticiſm ; in which, 
as Quintilian ſays, the genius is void of 


judgment, and ſuffers itielf to be carried 


away with an appearance of beauty, qzo- 
ties ingenium j udicio caret, & S ꝛcie bon / fal- 
litur 


. Taſte, fample and uniform in its prin- 
ciple, is varied and multiplied an infinite 
number of ways, yet ſo as under a thou- 
ſand different forms, in proſe or verſe, in 
a declamatory or conciſe, ſublime or ſim - 
ple, jocoſe or ſerious ſtyle, tis always the 
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an affinity between them, and a ſenſbig 


noiſſeurs. 


ſame, and carries with it a'certain chan. 
ter of the true #hd natural, 

perceived by all perſons of jud W 
cannot fay the ſtyle of Terence, Prada 
Salluſt, Cæſar, Tully, Liry, Vigil, ad 
Horace, is the ſame. And yet they hunt 
all, if I may be allowed the * 
certain tincture of a common ſpirit, which 
in that diverſity of genius and ſtyle makes 


difference alſo betwixt them and the other 
writers, who have not the ſtamp of the de 
age of GOP _ them. 

I have already ſaid, that this diſtingvih. 
ing faculty was a kind of natural rea 
wrought up to perſection by ſtudy, } 
reality all men bring the firſt principles of 
taſte with them into the world, as well 
thoſe of rhetoric and logic. As a proof 
this, we may urge, that every good cru 
is almoſt always infallibly approved of i 
the people, and that there is no differenc 
of taſte and ſentiment upon this point, 
Tully obſerves, between the ignorant u 
the learned. | 

The caſe is the ſame with mulic a 
painting. A concert, that has all its pa 
well compoſed and well executed, both 
to mſtruments and voices, pleaſes univer 
fally. Bat if any diſcord ariſes, aoy f 
tone of voice be intermixed, it ſhall d 
pleaſe even thoſe who are abſolutely igno 
rant of muſic. know not what it 
that offends them, but they find ſoment 
grating in it to their ears, And us pr 
ceeds from the taſte and ſenſe of harmo 
implanted in them by nature. In 
manner a fine picture charms and wail 
ports a eee. who has no idea of pain 
ing. Aſk him what pleaſes him, and u 
it pleaſes him, and he cannot eakily þ 
an account, or ſpecify the veal ren 
but natural ſentiment works almolt ! 
ſame effect in him as art and uſe in c 


The like obſervation will hold 
to the taſte we are here ſpeaking of. Me 
men have the firſt principles of it in 
ſelves, though in the greater part of ie 
they lie dormant in a manner, for wal 
inſtruction or reflection; as they are 0 
ſtifled or corrupted by a vicious ed 7 


bad cuſtoms, or reigning prejudices 4 
age and country. , 
gat how depraved forver the ute lo flu 


be, it is never abſ loſt, There 


in the r mg, v 
agree. Where thels ſecret ſeedvare” 


ed with care, they may be carried 
1 wm ter * of perfection. 
ad if it ſo happens, that any freſh light 


makers theſe firſt notions, and renders the 
wind attentive to the immutable rules of 
rack and beauty, ſo as to diſcover the na- 
ral and neceſſary conſequences of them, 
nd ſerves at the ſame time for a model 
u Gcilitate the application of them; we 
rally ſee, that men of the beſt ſenſe 
ly caſt off their ancient errors, correct 
de miſtakes of their former judgments, 
ad return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, 
which are the efets of a refined taſte, and 
by degrees draw others after them into the 
ane way of thinking. | 
To be convinced of this, we need only 
bac upan the ſucceſs of certain great ora- 
wars and celebrated authors, who by their 
wtural talents have recalled theſe primi- 
re ideas, and given freſh life to theſe 
eds, which lie concealed in the mind of 
rery man, In a little time they united 
ke voices of thoſe, who made the beſt uſe 
their reaſon, in their favour 3 and ſoon 
ker gained the applauſe of every age 
condition, both ignorant and learned. 
It would be eaſy to point out amongſt us 
ie date of the good taſte, which now 
ziens in all arts and ſciences ; by traci 
aca up to its original, we ſhould ſee that 
mall number of men of genius have-ac- 


25 red the nation this glory and advan- 
new age. far, 
is per Lven thoſe, who live in the politer ages, 


out any application to learning or 


a, do not fail to gain ſome tincture of 
| can: prevailing good taſte, which has a ſhare, 
f pain tout their perceiving it themſelves, in 
* kar converſation, letters, and behaviour. 
Iy 5 bete are few of our ſoldiers at preſent, 
n would not write more correctly and 


gut than Ville-Hardouin, and the 
er otůcers who lived in a ruder and more 
nrous age. 

From what I have ſaid, we may con- 
le, that rules and precepts may be laid 
vn for the improvement of this diſeern- 


In | 
of ue . faculty ; and I cannot perceive why 
; want witihan, who juſtly ſets ſuch a value 
zre oe, ſhould ſay that it is no more to be 
ace by art than the taſte or ſmell; 
es of mags arte traditur, quam 2 aut 
7; uleſs he meant, that ſome perſons 
af NT © lupid, and have ſo little uſe of their 
"here nent, as might tempt one to believe 
. * © was in reality the gift of nature 
er do 1 think that Quintilian is 
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abſolutely in the right in the inſtance he. 
produces, at leaſt with reſpeR to taſte. We 


need only imagine what paſſes in certain 
nations, in which long cuitom has intro- 
duced a fondneſs for certain odd and ex- 
travagant diſhes, They readily commend 
good liquors, elegant food, and good cook- 
ery. They ſoon learn to diſcera the deli- 
cacy of the ſeaſoning, when a ſkilful maſ- 
ter in that way has pointed it out to them. 
and to prefer it to the groſſneſs of their 
former diet, When 1 talk thus, I would 
not be underſtood to. think- thoſe nations 
had great cavſe to complain for the want 
of knowledge and ability in what is be- 
come ſo fatal to us. But we may judge 
from hence the reſemblance there is be- 
tween the taſte of the body and mind, and 
how proper the firlt is to deſcribe the cha» 
raters of the ſecond. 

The good taſte we ſpeak of, which is 
that of literature, is not. limited to what 
we call the ſciences, but extends itſelf im- 
perceptibly to other arts, ſuch as archi- 
tecture, painting, ſculpture, and muſic. 
'Tis the — 2 faculty which n- 
troduces univerſally the ſame the 
ſame ſymmetry, aud the ſame order inthe 
diſpoſition of the parts; which inclines us 
to a noble ſimplicity, to natural beauties, 
and a judicious choice of ornaments. On 
the other hand, the depravation of taſte in 
arts has been always a mark and conſe- 
quence of the depravation of taſte in lite- 
rature. The heavy, confuſed, and groſs 
ornaments of the old Gothic buildings, 
placed uſually without elegance, contrary 
to all good rules, and ——— 1a 

prtions, were the image writings 
ache authors of che ſame age. erde 
- The good taſte of literature reaches alſo 
to public cuſtoms and the manner of: liv- 
ing. An habit of conſulting the beſt rules 
upon one ſubject, naturally leads to the 


doing it alſo upon others. Paulus | 
ius was ſo univerſall = 


lius, whoſe 
tenſive, having made a great -feaft 
entertainment of all Greece upon the con- - 
queſt of Macedon, and dbierving that his 
gueſts looked upon it as conducted with: 
more elegance and art than might be ex- 
pected from a ſoldier, told them they were 
much in the wrong to be ſurpriſed at it; 
for the ſame genius, which taught how to 
draw up an army to advantage, naturally 
pointed out the proper diſpontion of a 
But by a ſtrange, though frequent ro- 


volution, which is one roof of. the 
* weaknels, 
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weakneſs, or rather the corruption of hu- 
man underſtanding, this very delicacy and 
elegance, which t taſte of litera- 
ture and eloquence uſually introduces into 
common life, for buildings, for inſtance, 


and entertainments, coming by little and 


little to degenerate into exceſs and luxury, 
introduces in its turn the bad taſte in lite- 
rature and eloquence. 'This Seneca in- 
forms us, in a very ingenious manner, in 
one of his epiſtles, where he ſeems to have 
drawna good deſcription of himſelf, though 
he did not perceive it. 
One of his friends had aſked him, 
whence the alteration could poſſibly ariſe 
which was ſometimes obſervable in elo- 
quence, and which carried moſt peuple into 
certain general faults; ſuch as the affec- 
tation of bold and extravagant figures, 
metaphors ftruck off without meaſure or 
caution, ſentences ſo ſhort and abrupt, that 
they left people rather to gueſs what they 
meant, than conveyed a —_— 
Seneca anſwers this queſtion by a com- 
mon proverb among the Greeks; „As is 
their life, ſo is their diſcourſe,” Talis homi- 
nibus ſuit oratio, gualit vita. 
perſon lets us into his character by his diſ- 
courſe, ſo the reigning ſtyle is oft an image 
of the public manners. The heart carries 
the underſtanding away with it, and com- 
municates its vices to it, as well as its 
virtues. 
guiſhed from the reſt of the world by no- 
velty, and refinement-in their furniture, 
buildings, and entertainments, and a ſtudi. 
ous ſearch. after every thing that is not in 
common uſe; the ſame taſte will prevail 
in eloquence, and introduce novelty and 
irregularity there. When the mind is once 
accuſtomed to deſpiſe rules in manners, it 
will not follow them in ſtyle. Nothing 
will then go down but what ſtrikes by its 
being new and glaring, extraordinary and 
affected. Trifling and childiſh thoughts 
will take place of ſuch as are bold and 
overſtrained to an exceſs.. We ſhall affect 
a ſleek and florid ſtyle, and an elocution 
pompous indeed, but with little more than 
mere ſound in it. | 


And this ſort of faults is generally the 


effect of a ſingle man's example, who, 
having gained reputation enough to be 
followed by the multitude, ſets up for a 
maſter, and gives the ſtrain to others, *Tis 


thought honourable to imitate him, to ob- any 


ſerve and copy after him, and his ſtyle be- 
comes the <4 and model of the public 
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As a private 


When men ſtrive to be diſtin- 


ſabject in another place, and 


As then luxury in diet and dreh 

plain adication ids — 
under ſo good a regulation as they thou 
be; ſo a licentiouſneſs of ſtyle, when it he. 
—_ public 5 general, ſhews evidenty 
a depravation and corruption of the unde 
Landings of mankind, (£1 r 


To remedy this evil, and reform the 
thoughts and expreſſions uſed in fl, i 
will be requiſite to cleanſe the ſpring from 
whence they pom "Tis the mind that 
muſt be cured, When that is found ad 
vigorous, eloquence will be ſo too; but i 
becomes feeble and languid when the mind 
is enfeebled and enervated by pleaſurey 
and delights. In a word, it 1s the mind 
which preſides, and directe, and gives 
motion to the whole, and all the reſt fol. 
lows its impreſſions. 

He has obſerved elſewhere, that a the 
too ſtudied and far-fetched is a mark of 
_ _ He would have an orator, 

ally when upon a grave and ſeriow 
ſubject, be leſs — — words, and 
the manner of placing them, than of his 
matter, and the choice of his thought, 
When ſee a diſcourſe la and 
poliſhed with ſo much carefulneſs and ſtudy, 
you may conclude, ſays he, that it come 
from a mean capacity, that buſies itſelf u 
trifles. A writer of great genius will nd: 
ſtand for ſuch minute things. He thinks 
and ſpeaks with more nobleneſs and gra- 
deur, and we may diſcern, in all he lays, 
certain eaſy and natural air, which arguesa 
man of real riches, who does not endeavor 
to a ſo. He then compares this fond 
prinked eloquence to young curled 
out and powdered, and continually before 
their glaſs and the toilet: Barbe d cons 
nitidos, de capſula totos. Nothing great 2nd 
ſolid can be expected from ſuch charatters 
So alſo with orators. The diſcourſe ib 
a manner the n_ of the _ If — 
decked out, tricked up, and painted, 
a ſign there is ſome defeR in the min 
and all is not ſound within. So mud 
finery, diſplayed with ſuch art and ſtudy 
is not the proper ornament of eloquence. 
Non eft ornamentum virile, concinmta!. | 
would not think, upon 
Seneca talk thus, that he was a 
enemy of bad 722 — — = 
more capable or oppoung prevent 
it than he? And yet it was he, more th 
other, that contributed to the depr® 
vation of taſte, and corruptionof 2 
I ſhall take an occaſion to ſpeak u loi 
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: freely, as there is cauſe to fear 
185 bad tat for bright thoughts, and 
ns of expreflion, which is properly the 
under of Seneca, ſhould prevail in our 
on ige. And I queſtion whether. this 
not a mark and preſage of the ruin of 
wournce we are threatened with, as the 
moderate luxury that now reigns more 
than ever, and the almoſt general one of 


manners, are perhaps alſo 
ingers EM. ; 1 
Ove ſingle of repu lome- 

fines, bay 8 obſerves, and he himſelf 


ut it WT: inſtance of it, who by his eminent 
mind Wu. lications ſhall have acquired the eſteem 
ſures of the public, may ſuffice to introduce this 
me alle, and corrupt ſtyle. Whilſt moved 


bya ſecret ambition, a man of this cha- 
nder firives to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the reſt of the orators and writers of his 
dee, and to open a new path, where he 
thinks it better to march alone at the head 
i his new diſciples, than follow at the 


nous heels of the old maſters ; whilſt he prefers 
» and WW reputation of wit to that of ſolidity, 
f hy purſues what is bright rather than what 
ghts » falid, and ſets the marvellous above 


the natural and true; whilſt he chooſes ra- 
ther to apply to the fancy than to the 
julgment, to dazzle reaſon than convince 
x, to ſarpriſe the hearer into an approba- 
ton, rather than deſerve it; and by a 
kind of deluſion and ſoft enchantment car- 
n of the admiration and applauſes of ſu- 
prricial minds (and ſuch the multitude 
aways are), other writers, ſeduced by 
tte charms of novelty, and the hopes of 
a like ſucceſs, will ſuffer themſelves inſen- 
bh to be hurried down the ſtream, and 
add ſtrength to it by following it. And 
thus the old taſte, though better in itſelf, 
ball give way to the new one without 
redreſs, which ſhall preſently aſſume the 
force of a law, and draw a whole nation 
alter it, 
This ſhould awaken the diligence of the 
Taſters in the univerſity, to prevent and 
7, as much as in them hes, the ruin 
of pood taſte ; and as they are entruſted 
"ch the public inſtruction of youth, they 
Rould look upon this care as an eſſential 
part of their duty. The cuſtom, manners, 
und laws of the ancients have, changed; 
are often oppoſite to our way of life, 
ud the uſages that prevail amongſt us; 
nd the knowledge of them may be there- 
ve leſs neceſſary for us. Their actions 
* gone and cannot return; great events 
de had their courſe, without any rea- 
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fon left for us to expect the like ; and the 
revolutions of ſtates and empires have per- 
baps very little relation to their preſent 
ſituation and. wants, and therefore become 
of leſs concern to us. But good taſte, which 
is grounded upon immucable principles, 
is always the ſame in every age; and it 


is the principal advantage that-young per- 


ſons ſhould be taught to obtain from read- 
ing of ancient authors, who have ever been 
looked upon with reaſon as the maſters, 
depoſitories, and guardians of ſound elo- 
uence and taſte. In fine, of all 
t may anywiſe contribute to the cul- 
tivating the mind, we may truly ſay this 
is the moſt eſſential part, and what ought 
to be preferred before all others. 1 
This good taſte is not confined to lite- 
rature ; it takes in alſo, as we have already 
ſuggeſted, all arts and ſciences, and bran- 
ches of knowledge. It conſiſts therefore in 
a certain juſt and exact diſcernment, which 
points out to us, in each of the-ſciences 
and branches of knowledge, whatever is 
molt curious, beautiful, and uſeful, what- 
ever is moſt eſſential, ſuitable, or neceſ- 
ſary to thoſe who ap ly to it; how far 
conſequently we ſhou 1 carry the ſtudy of 
it; what ought to be removed from it; 
what deſerves a particular application and. 
preference before the reſt. For want of 
this diſcerament, a man may fall ſhort of 
the moſt eſſential part of his profeſſion, 
without perceiving it: nor is the caſe ſo 
rare as One might imagine. - An inſtance 
taken from the Cyropædia of Xenophon 
will ſet the matter in a clear light. 

The young Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes 
King of Perſia, had long been under the 
tuition of a maſter in the art of war, 
who was without doubt a perſon of the 

| abilities and beſt reputation in his 
time. One day, as Cambyſes was diſ- 
courſing with his ſon, be took accaſion to 
mention his maſter, whom the 

Prince had in great veneration, and from 
whom he pretended he had learnt in 
general whatever was neceſſary, for the 
command of an army. Has your maſter, 
ſays Cambyſes, given you any lectures 
of economy ; that is, h Us taught you 
how to provide your troops with neceſ- 
ſaries, to ſupply them. with proviſions, 
to prevent the diſtempers that are inci- 
dent to them, to cure them when they 
are fick, to ſtrengthen their bodies by fre. - 

gent exerciſe, to raiſe emulation. am 
them, how to make | yourſelf obey 
eſteemed, and beloved by them? Top 


* : 


all theſe points, anſwered Cyrus, and ſe- 
veral others the King ran over to him, he 
has not ſpoke one word, and they are all 
new to mb. And what has he taught you 
then? To exerciſe my arms, replies the 
young Prince, to ride, to draw the bow, 
. 20 caſt a ſpear, to form a camp, to draw 
the plan of a fortification, to range my 
— in order of battle, to make a review, 
to ſee that they march, file off, and en- 
camp. Cambyſes ſmiled, and let his ſon 
ſee, that he had learnt nothing of what 
was moſt effential to the making of a 
officer, and an able general; and taught 
him far more in one converſation, which 
certainly deſerves well to be ſtudied by 
young gentlemen that are deſigned for the 
army, than his famous maſter had done in 
many years. | 

Every profeſſion is liable to the ſame 
inconvenience, either from our not bein 
fufficiently attentive to the principal — 
we ſhould have in view in our applica- 
tions to it, or from taking cuſtom for our 
guide, and blindly following the footſteps 
of others, who have gone before us, There 
is nothing more uſeful than the knowledge 
of hiſtory. But if we reſt ſatisfied in load- 
my our memory with a multitude of facts 

no great curioſity or importance, if we 
dwell only upon dates and difficulties in 
chronology or geography, and take no 
pains to get acquainted with the genius, 
manners, and characters of the great men 
we read of, we ſhall have learnt a great 


deal, and know but very little. A treatiſe ' 


of rhetoric may be extenſive, enter into 
# long detail of precept, define very ex- 
actly every trope and gue, explain well 
their differences, and largely treat ſuch 
queſtions as were warmly debated by the 
rhetoricians of old; and with all this be 


very like that difcourſe of rhetoric Tully 


ſpeaks of, which was only fit to teach people. 


not to ſpeak at all, or not to the purpoſe, 
Scrigſſt artem rhetoricam Cleantbes, ſed fie, 
at, ft guts obmuteſcere concupierit, nibil aliud 
legere debeat. In philoſophy one might ſpend 
abundance of time in knotty and abſtruſe 
diſputes, and even learn a great many 
fine and curious things, and at the ſame 
time neglect the eſſential part of the ſtudy, 
which is to form the judgment and direct 
the manners. | 

In a word, the moſt neceſſary qualifi- 
cation, not only in the art of ſpeaking and 
the ſciences, but in the whole · conduct of 
our life, is chat taſte, prudence, and difcre- 
tion, which upon all ſubjeQs and on every 
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formance ; and when he 18 dead, we nt 


vour. As among the works of nature n 


occaſion teaches us what we ſhouly & 
and how to do it. Mad dicere farts bi, 
nibil M, non modo in rah, fed in . 
vita, prius confilin. * Rilka. 1 


F 233. Dn, Joungon's Preface TY 
Edition of Sue AA. 


That praiſes are without teaſon lavite 
on the dead, and that the hohours due or 
to excellence are paid to antiquity, 
complaint likely to be always contined 
by thoſe, who, being able to add nothing 
to truth, hope for eminence from the he? 
reſies of paradox; or thoſe, who, being 
forced by diſappoititment upon conſtlug 
expedients, ate willing to hope from 2 
terity what the preſent age refuſe, ad 
flatter themſelves that the regzrd, which 
is yet denied by envy, will be at laft be 
ſtowed by time. 7 

Antiquity, like every other quality th 
attracts the notice of mankind, has undoubt 
edly votaries that reverence it, not fron 
reaſon, but from prejudice, Some ſeen 
to admire indiſcriminately whatever | 
been long preſerved, without conſidering 
that time has ſometimes co-operated wa 
chance; all perhaps are more willing u 
honour paſt Nan preſent excellence; and 
the mind contemplates genius throuy 
the ſhade of age, as the eye ſurveys ths 
ſun through artificial opacity. The great 
contention of criticiſm is to find the tault 
of the moderns, and the beauties of [ 
ancients. While an author is yet in 
we eſtimate his powers by his work per 


them by his belt. 

To works, however, of which the er 
cellence is not abſolute and definite, ba 
gradual and comparative; to works nk 
raiſed upon principles demonltrative an 
ſcientific, but appealing wholly to obſer 
vation and experience, no other teſt can k 
applied than length of duration and cod 
tinuance of eſteem. What mankind um 
long poſſeſſed they have often exams 
and cohort] and if they perfiſt to vas 
the poſſeſſion, it is becauſe frequent co 
pariſons have confirmed opinion is 1s 


man can properly call a river deep, d 
mountain high; without the know edge 
many mountains, and many rem; K 
in the productions of genius, nothing © 
be ſtyled excellent till it has been an 
6d with other works of the ſame * 
B immediately diſplays 
power, and has nothing to bope , 
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he flux of years; but works tenta- 
+ ud experimental mult be eſtimated 
their proportion to the general and 
dive ability of man, as it is diſcovered 
i bog ſucceſſion of endeavours. Of 
ind buildiog that was raiſed, it might 
with certainty determined, that it was 
and or {quare ; but whether it was ſpa- 
u or lofty muſt have been referred 
une. The Pythagorean ſcale of num- 
was at once diſcovered to be perfect: 
: the poems of Homer we yet know not 


kn 

* p ranſceod the common limits of human 

* wligence, but by remarking, that na- 

ou en after nation, and century after cen- 
» rs, has been able to do little more than 
ale his incidents, new name his cha- 

„, and paraphraſe his ſentiments. 

| bs The reverence due to writings that have 


w {ublilted, ariſes, therefore, not from 
1, Mp) credulous 9 the = 
dom of es, or my ion 
the rel g's - of —— bo is the 
aſequence of acknowledged and indubi- 
ble poſitions, that what has been longeſt 
own has been moſt conſidered, and what 
molt conſidered is beſt underſtood. 

The poet, of whoſe works I have un- 
Kraken the reviſion, may now begin to 
fume the dignity of an ancient, and 
wn the privilege of eſtabliſhed fame and 
reſeriptive veneration. He has long out- 
red his century, the term commonly 
ed as the teſt of literary merit. What- 
er — he might once derive 
om perſonal alluſion, local cuſtoms, or 
porary opinions, have for many years 
" loſt; and every topic of merriment, or 
dare of ſortow, which the modes of ar- 
dil life afforded him, now only obſcure 
be ſcenes which they once illuminated. 
de effects of favour and competition are 


a end; the tradition of s friendſhi 
an bf „ dis enemies has periſhed; his works 
| con pport no opinion with arguments, nor 


Ply any faction with in vectives; they 
u neither indulge vanity, nor gratify 
'guty ; but are read without any other 
won than the deſire of pleaſure, and are 
erefore praiſed only as pleaſure is ob- 


re OT et, thus unaſſiſled by intereſt or 
0 ons they have paſt through variations 
Ie ale and change of manners, and, as 
3 | 7 devolved fro.n one generatibn to an- 


wer, have received new honours at every 

im mon. 

du becauſe human judgment, though 

de gradually gaining opon certainty, 

r becomes infallible ; and approbation, 

Kg: long continued, may yet be only 
- 


i - 
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the approbation of prejudice or faſhiong it - 


is proper to inquire, by what peculiaritien 
of —— Sahetiving has gained and 
kept the favour of his countrymen. | 
long, but juſt repreſentations .of- general 
nature. Particular manners can be 
to few, and therefore | few only can judge 
how nearly they are copied. The re- 
ular combinations of fanciful invention 
may delight awhile, by that novelty of 
which tho common ſatiety of life ſends os 
all in queſt; but the of ſudden 
wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and the-mind 
can only repoſe-on the ſtability of truth. 
Shakeſpeare is, above all wrizers, at 
leaſt above all modern writers, the poet 
of nature; the poet that holds up to his 
readers a faichful mirror of manners aud 
of life. His characters are not modified 
the cuſtoms of particular un- 
practiſed by the reſt of the world; by tie 
peculiarities of ftudies or profeſſions, which 
can operate but upon ſmall numbers; or 
by the accidents of tranfient faſkions or 
temporary opinions: they are the genuing 
progeny of common humanity; ſuch as ths 
world will always fapply, and obſer vation 
will always find. His perſons act and 
ſpeak by the influence of thoſe 
paſſions and prineiples by which all minds 
are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of liſe 
is continued in motion. in the writings of 
other a character is too oſten am 
individual; in thoſe of Shakeſpeare it 


= 
— 


commonly a 8 ; ** 
It is from this wide extenſion of defigw - 


that ſo much inſtruction is derived. It i 


this which fil the plays of Shakeſpeare 


with practical axioms and domeſtic - 


dom. It was ſaid-of Eeripides, thavevayp 
verſe was a preceptz and it may be ſaid 


of Shakeſpeare, that from his works may! 
be collected a ſyſtem 
mical prudence. Yet his real power is not 
ſhewn in the ſplendor of particular paſſages; 
but by the progreſs of his fable, and the 
tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to 
recommend him by ſelett quotations, will 
ſucceed like the in Hierocles, who; 
when he offered his houſe to dale; carried 
a brick in his pocket as a ſpecimen.  - © 
It will not eaſily be ĩmagineti how much 
Shakefpeare excels in acomnivdating his 
ſentiments to real life, but * wart 
him with: other authors. It ſerved 
of the ancient ſchools of declamation, that 
the more diligently they were frequented, 


rhe more was the ſtudent diſqualified for 
the 


world, becauſe he found nothing there 
which 


of civil and atddiey- 


wy - 


| v4 v 
which he ſhould ever meet in any other 
place. The ſame remark may be applied 
to every ſtage but that of Shakeſpeare. The 
theatre, when-it 1s under any other direc- 
tion, is peopled by ſuch characters as were 
never ſeen, converhng in a language 
which was never heard, upon topics which 
will never ariſe in the commerce of man- 
kind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often ſo evidently determined by the in- 
cident which produces it, and is purſued 
with ſo much eaſe and ſimplicity, that it 
ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of fiction, 
but to have been gleaned by diligent ſe- 
lection out of common converſation and 
common occurrences. 
Upon every other ſtage the univerſal 
agent is love, by whoſe power all good and 
evil is diſtributed, and every action quick- 
ened or retarded. 'To bring a lover, a 
lady, and a rival into the fable; to entangle 
them in contradictory obligations, perplex 
them with oppoſitions of intereſt, and har- 
raſs them with violence ,of defires incon- 
ſiſtent with each other; to make them meet 
in rapture, and part in agony ; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and, outra- 
eous forrow; to diſtreſs them as nothing 
uman ever was diſtreſſed; to deliver them 
as nothing human ever was delivered; is 
the buſineſs of a modern dramatiſt. For 
this, probability is violated, life is miſre- 
* and language is depraved. But 
ve is only one of many paſlions; and as 
it has no greater influence upon the ſum of 
life, it has little operation in the dramas of 
a poet, who caught his ideas trom the liv- 
ing world, and exhibited only what he ſaw 
before him. He knew that any other paſ- 
. Gon, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cauſe of happineſs or calamity. | 
+ Characters, thus ample and general, were 
not eaſily diſcriminated and preſerved; yet 
haps no poet ever kept his perſonages 
— ind from each —_ "I will — 
with Pope, that every ſpeech may be 
gned to the proper ſpeaker, becauſe 
many ſpeeches there are which have no- 
thing characteriſtical; but, perhaps, though 
ſome may -be equally adapted to every 
perſon, it will be difficult to find any that 
can be properly transferred from the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor to another..claimant, The 
choice is right, when there is reaſon for 
Other dramatiſts can only gain attention 
by hy perbolical or aggravated characters, 
by fabulous and unexampled excellence or 
depravity, as the writers of barbarous ro- 


5 


he therefore added drunkenneſs to his other 
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mances invigorated the read 
and a — and he that — I 
expectations of human affairs from the gl 
or from the tale, would be equall Fe. 
ed. Shakeſpeare has no heroes; his ſcers 
are occupied only by men, who add 
ſpeak as the reader thinks that he Ga 
himſelf have ſpoken-or acted on the fn. 
occaſion : even where the agency is (uper 
natural, the dialogue is level with if 
Other writers diſguiſe the moſt natars 
paſſions and moſt frequent incident; f 
that he who contemplates them in the book 
will not know them in the world: Shake 
ſpeare approximates the remote, and fami 
harizes the wonderful; the event which he 
repreſents will not happen; but, if it were 
poſſible, its effects would probably be ſack 
as he has aſſigned; and it may be (id; 
that he has not only ſhewn human nate 
as ĩt acts in real exigencies, but as it ode 
be found in trials, to which it cannot be 
expoſed. 

This therefore is the praiſe of Shake 
ſpeare, that his drama is the mirror « 
hfe; that he who has mazed his imaging 
tion, in following the phantoms whic 
other writers raite up before” him, may 
here be cured of his delirious ecflacie: 
by reading human ſentiments in human 
language, by ſcenes from which a hertir 
* eſtimate the tranſactions of the wor! 
and a confeſſor predict the progreſs of d 
paſſions. 7 

His adherence to general nature | 
expoſed him to the cenſure of critcks, 
who form their judgments upon narrow: 


rinciples. Denni and Rymer think his * 
omans not ſuſficiently Roman; and Vd- 10 
taire cenſures his kings as not completely * 


royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenuus, 
a ſenator of Rome, mould 110 fm buſ- 
foon ; and Vokaire perhaps thanks decency 
violated when the Daniſh uſurper is repre- 
ſented as a drunkard. But Shakeſpene 


1 makes nature inate ore a 
accident; and if he preſerves the efſeniual mW 
character, is not very careful of diſtincho 


ſuperinduced and adventitious, His ſary 
requires Romans or Kings, but he thinks 
only on men. He knew that Rome, uK 
every other city, had men of all diſpob- 
tions; and wanting a buffoon, he went wi 
the ſenate - houſe for tha« which the ſenats- 
houſe would certainly have afforded hn 
He was inclined to ſhew an uſurper and4 
murderer not only odious, but deſpicable; 


SO% . * 


qualities, knowing that kings love 


nl power upon kings. Theſe are the 
— pay of petty x. 7 ON a poet over- 
Lots the caſual diſtinction of country and 
dition, as 2 painter, ſatisfied with the 
, negles the drapery. | 
* — which he has incurred by 
nung comic and tragic ſcenes, as it ex- 


ration, Let the fact be firſt ſtated, and 
en examined. 

Shakeſpeare's plays are not, in the ri- 
as and critical ſenſe, either tragedies 


a; exhibiting the real ſtate of ſublu- 
ry nature, which partakes of good and 
fl joy and ſorrow, mingled with endleſs 
y of proportion, and innumerable 
les of combination; and expreſſing the 


x is the gain of another; in which, at 
be fame time, the reveller is haſting to his 
me, and the mourger burying his friend: 
which the maliofiy of one 15 ſometimes 
{cd by the frolic of another; and many 
chiefs and many benefits are done and 
dered without deſign. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpoſes 
{ caſualties, the ancient poet 
the laws which cuſtom 


r abſurdities ; ſome the momentous vi- 
dudes of life, and ſome the lighter oc- 
rences ; ſome the terrors of di eſs, and 
e the gaieties of proſperity. Thus roſe 
£ modes of imitation, known by the 
bes of tragedy and comedy, compoſitions 
"ded to promote different ends by con- 


ek or Romans, a ſingle writer who at- 

ted both. 

Makeſpeare has united the powers of 

ug laughter and ſorrow, not only in 
mad, but in one compoſition, Almoſt 


dis plays are divided between ſerious 
L ladicrous charaQters; and in the ſuc- 


Kuce ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſome- 
my and laughter. 
at this.1s a practice contrary to the 
of criticiſm wn be readily allowed ; 
dere s always an appeal gpen from 
i to nature. The end of writing 
uitrat; the end of poetry is to in- 
\ pleaſing. That the mingled drama 


th in its alterations of exhibition, 
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Ke other men, and that wine exerts its 


ends to all his works, elerves more * | 


x comedies, but compoſitions of a diſtinct 


le of the world, in which the loſs of 


ts, accordin 
ad reſcribes. | 


efted ſome the crimes of men, and ſome . 


i means, and conſidered as ſo little al- 
„tut J do not recollect, among the 


ne evolutions of the deſign, ſometimes 


| "In, all the inſtruction of tragedy | 
">< cannot be denied, becauſe it in- 


433 
and' approaches nearer than either to the 
appearance of life, by ſhewing how great 
machinations and ſlender deſigns may pro- 
mote or obviate one another, and the Red 
and the low co-operate in the general ſyſtem 
by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of 
ſcenes the paſſions are interrupted in their 
75 44 and that the principal event, 

ing not advanced by a due gradation 


of preparatory incidents, wants ac laſt the 


power to move, which conſtitutes the per- 

fection of dramatic poetry. This reaſon- 

ing is ſo ſpecious, that it is received as true 
even by thoſe who in daily experience feel 

it to be falſe. The interchanges of min- 

gled ſcenes ſeldom fail to produce the in- 

tended viciſſitudes of paſſion. Fiction can- 

not move ſo much, but that the attention 
may be eaſily transferred; and though it 

muſt be allowed that pleaſing melancholy 

be ſometimes interrupted by unwelcome 

levity, yet let it be conſidered likewiſe, 

that melancholy is often not pleaſing, and 
that the diſturbance of one man may be 

the relief of another; that different audi- 

tors have different habitudes; and that, 

upon the whole, all pleaſure conſiſts in 
variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided 
our author's works into comedies, hiſtories, 
and tragedies, ſeem not to have diſtinguiſh- 
ed the three kinds by any very exact or 
definite ideas. eral 

An action which ended happily to the 
principal perſons, however ſerious or diſ- 
krelsfal through its intermediate incidents, 
in their opinion conſtituted a comedy. This 
idea of a comedy continued long 1 | 
us; and plays were written, which, by - 
changing the cataſtrophe, were tragedies 
to-day, and comed:es to-morrow, _ 


Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem 


of more general dignity or elevation than 
comedy; it required only 'a calamitous 
concluſion, with which the common cri- 
ticiſm of that age was ſatisfied, what- 
ever 42 pleaſure it afforded in us 
progreſs. | 

iſtory was a ſeries of actions, with no 


other than chronological ſucceſſion, inde- 


dent on each other, and without any 
tendency to introduce or regulate the con- 
clufion. It is not always very nicely dif- 
tinguiſhed from tragedy. There 1s not 
much nearer approach to unity of action 
in the tragedy of 1 and Cleopatra, 
than in the hiſtory of Richard the Se- 
cond. But a Nack might be continued 
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through many plays; as it had no plan, it 
had no limits. 

Through all theſe denominations of the 
drama, Shakefpeare”s mode of compoſition 
is the ſame; an interchange of ſeriouſneſs 
and merriment, by which the mind is ſoft- 
ened at onetime, and exhilarated at another, 
But whatever be his purpoſe, whether to 
gladden or depreſs, or to conduct the ſtory, 
without vehemence or emotion, through 
tracts of eaſy and familiar dialogue, he ne- 
ver fails to attain his purpoſe; as he com- 
mands us, we laugh or mourn, or fit ſilent 
with quiet expectation, in tranquillity with - 
out indifference. 

When Shakeſpeare's plan is underſtood, 
moſt of the criticiſms of Rymer and Vol- 
taire vaniſh away, The play of Hamlet 


is opened, without impropriety, by two 


centinels : Iago bellows at Brabantio's win- 
dow, without injury to the ſcheme of the 
play, though-in terms which a modern au- 
dience would not eaſily endure; the cha- 
rater of Polonius is ſeaſonable and uſeful ; 
and the Grave-diggers themſelves may be 
heard with applauſe. . 

Shakeſpeare engaged in dramatic poetry 
with the world open before him ; the rules 


of the ancients were yet known to few ; the 
public judgment was unformed; he had no 


example of ſuch fame as might force him 
upon imitation, nor critics of ſuch autho- 
rity as might reſtrain his extravagance; 
he therefore indulged his natural Alpok-- 
tion; and his diſpoſition, as Rymer has re- 
marked, led him to comedy. In tragedy 
he often writes, with great appearance of 
toil and ſtudy, what is written at laſt with 


little felicity; but in his comic ſcenes, he 


ſeems to produce, without labour, what no 


labour can improve. In tragedy he is al- 


ways ſtruggling after ſome occaſion to be 
comic; but in comedy he ſeems to repoſe, 
or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking 
congemal to his nature. In his tragic 
ſcenes there is always ſomething wanting; 
but his comedy often ſurpaſſes expectation 
or deſire. His comedy pleaſes by the 
thoughts and the language, and his tra- 
gedy, for the greater part, by incident and 
action. His tragedy ſeems to be ſkill, his 
comedy to be inſtinct. 

The force of his comic ſcenes has ſuf- 
fered little diminution, from the changes 
made by a century and a half, in manners 
or in words. As his perſonages act upon 

rinciples ariſing from genuine paſlion, ve 
little modified by particular forms, their 
pleaſures and vexations are communicable 
0 all times and to all places; they are na - 


| ſurface is varied with protuberanc® 


tural, and therefore durable: the adyen; 
tious peculiaxities of ten we 
only ſuperficial dyes, bright and pleafng 
for a little while, yet ſoon fading to a din 
tint, without any remains of former luſtre: 
but the diſcriminations of true paſſion * 
the colours of nature: they pervade the 
whole maſs, and can only periſh with the 
body that exhibits them. accident 
compoſitions of heterogeneous modes we 
diſſolved by the chance which combing 
them; but the uniform ſimplicity of pri 
mitive qualities neither admits increaſe, nr 
ſuffers decay. The ſand heaped by oe 
flood is ſcattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The firean 
of time, which is continually waſhing the 
diſſoluble fabrics of other poets, pee 
without injury by the adamant of $ 


peare. 

If there be, what I believe there i;, 
every nation, a ſtyle which never becomes 
obſolete, a certain mode of phraſeology i 
conſonant and congeniaſto the analogy ard 
principles of its reſpective language, wt 
remain ſettled and unaltered ; this fyki 
probably to be ſought in the common 
tercourſe of life, among thoſe who ſpeak 
only to be underſtood, without ambition d 
elegance. The polite are always catchy 
modiſh innovations, and the learned dept 
from eſtabliſhed forms of ſpeech, in hops 
of finding or making better; thoſe wit 
wiſh for diſtinction forſake the vulgar, vie 
the vulgar is right; but there is a conver 
ſation above groſſneſs, and below reine 
ment, where propriety reſides, and obe 
this poet ſeems to have gathered hu 
mic kale ue. He is therefore more agn 
able to the ears of the preſent age ü 
any other author equally remote, 3 
among his other excellencies deſerve | 
be ſtudied as one of the original maſten 
our language. 

Thel obſervations are to be conhcden 
not as unexceptionably conſtant, but 
containing general and predominant um 
Shakeſpeare's familiar dialogue 154% 
to be ſmooth and cours FN not wid 
without ruggedneſs or difficulty; 5 
country may be eminently fruitful, Us 
it has ſpots unfit for cultivation: t 
raters are praiſed as natural, ts 
their ſentiments are ſometimes forced 
their actions improbable ; as the © 
upon the whole is ſpherical, though 


cavities. , love 
Shakeſpeare with his excellence ted 
likewiſe faults, 


„ and faults ſufficient u. 


ur ind over/helm any other merit. 1 
der them in the proportion in which 
to me, without envious ma- 
aity or ſuperſtitious veneration. No 
bon can be more innocently diſcuſſed 
12 dead poet's pretenſions to renown z 
1 little regard is due to that bigotry 
h ſets candor higher than truth. 
His brſt defect is that to which may be 
puted moſt of the evil in books or in 
He ſacrifices virtue to convenience, 
{is much more careful to pleaſe than 
fr, that he ſeems to write without 
y moral purpoſe. From his writings, 
jeed, a ſyſtem of ſocial duty may be ſe- 
ed, for he that thinks reaſonably muſt 
ak morally ; but his precepts and axioms 
p caſually from him; he makes no juſt 
bution of good or evil, nor is always 
{al toſhew in the virtuous a diſappro- 
pon of the wicked; he carries his per- 
;indifferently through right and wrong, 
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| | at the cloſe diſmiſſes them without 
u r care, and leaves their examples to 
l by chance. This fault the bar- 
e ty of his age cannot extenuate; for it 
00 1 ys a writer's duty to make the world 
e and juſtice is a virtue independent 
uon 0 tae or place. | 
ico Ne plots are often ſo looſely formed, 


a very flight confideration may im- 


| hope e them, and fo careleſsly purſued, that 
* fuß cas not always fully to comprehend 
7, whe dan deſign. He omits o nities of 


anf or delighting, which the train of 
tory ſeems to force upon him, and ap- 
= rejects thoſe exhibitions which 


his more affecting, for the ſake of 
* which are more eaſy. 
3 ande obſerved, that in many of his 


the latter part is evidently neglected. 
he found himſelf near the end of his 
and in view of his reward, he ſhort- 
te labour to ſnatch the profit. He 
re remits his efforts where he ſhould 
Ngorouſly — them, and his cataſ- 
1s impro roduced imper- 
| repreſented, FP ur- 
Flad no regard to diſtinction of time 
„ but gives to one age or nation, 
a ſcruple, the cuſtoms, inſtitutions, 
Mnions of another, at the e e not 
if likelihood, but of poſſibility. Theſe 
kope has endeavoured, with more 
dan judgment, to transfer to his ima- 
mterpolators. 
Hector quoting Ariſtotle, when we 
de loves of Theſeus and Hippolyta 
ad with the Gothic mythology of 
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We need not wonder pi 
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fairies. Shakeſpeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology; for, in the 
ſame age, Sidney, who wanted not the ade 
vantages'of learning, has, in his Arcadia, 
confounded the paſtoral with the feudal 
times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 
ſecurity, with thoſe of turbulence, vio- 
lence, and adventure. 

In his comic ſcenes he is ſeldom very 
ſucceſsful, when he engages his characters 
in reciprocations of ſmartneſs and conteſts 
of ſarcaſm; their jeſts are commonly groſs, 
and their pleaſantry licentious ; neither his 
gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli- 
cacy, nor are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. W he re ted the real 
converſation of his time is not eaſ to de- 
termine; the reign of Elizabeth is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have been a time ot 
ſtatelineſs, formality, and reſerve; yet, per- 
haps the relaxations of that ſeverity were 
not very elegant. There muſt, however, 
have been always ſome modes of gaiety 
preferable to others, and a writer ought to 
chooſe the beſt. 7 a ; 

In tragedy, his performance ſeems con- 
ſtantly — worſe, as: his labour is more. 


The effuſions of paſſion, which exigence 


forces out, are — ———— 
and energetic ; but whenever he ſolicits ys 
invention or ſtrains his faculties, the off - 
ſpring of his' throes is tumour, meanneſs, 
tediouſneſs, and obſcurity. 

In narration, he affects a diſproportionate 
pomp of diction, and a weariſome train of 
circamlocution, and tells the ingident im- 
2 in many words, which might have 

en more plainly delivered in ſew. Nar- 
ration in dramatie poetry is naturally te- 
dious, as it is ondnimated and inactive, and 
obſtructs the progreſs of de action; it ſhould 
therefore always be rapid, and enivened by 
frequent interruption.  / Shakeſpeare found 
it an incumbrance, and inſtead of lighten- 
ing it by brevity, endeavoured to recom- 
mend it by dignity and ſplendor. 

His declamations, or ſet ſpeeches, are 
commonly cold and weak, for his power 
was the rof nature; when he endea« 
voured, like other tragic writers, to catch 
opportunities of amplification, and, iaſtead 
of inquiring what the occaſion demanded, 
to ſhew how much his ſtores of knowledge 
could ſupply; he ſeldom eſcapes without the 
or reſentment of his reader, 

It is incident to him to be now and then 

entangled with an vnwieldy ſentiment,whi 

he cannot well exprefs, and will not reject 
Ff 2 i he 
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tinues ſtubborn, comprizes it in words ſuch 
as occur, and leaves it to be diſentangled 
and evolved by thoſe who have more lei- 
ſure to beſtow upon it. | 
Not that always where the language is 
intricate the thought is ſubtile, or the 
image always great where the line is bulky ; 
the quality of words to things is very often 
neglected, and trivial ſentiments and vul- 
ideas diſappoint the attention, to which 
they are recommended by ſonorous epi- 


thets and ſwelling figures. 
But the admirers of this great have 
moſt reaſon to complain when he approach · 


es neareſt to his higheſt excellence, and 
ſeems fully reſolved to fink them in dejec- 
tion, and mollify them with tender emo- 
tions by the fall of greatneſs, the danger of 
Innocence, or the croſſes of love. What 
he does beſt, he ſoon ceaſes to do. He is 
not long ſoft and pathetic without: ſome 
| = conceit, or contemptible equivocation. 
e no ſooner begins to move, than he coun- 
teracts himſelf; and terror and pity, as they 
are riſing in the mind, are checked and 
blaſted by ſudden frigidity. 
A quibble is to Shakeſpeare, what lumi- 
nous vapours are to the traveller; he fol- 
lows it at all adventures; it is ſure to lead 
him out of his way, and ſure to engulf him 
in the mite. It has ſome malignant power 
over his mind, and its faſcinations are irre- 
ſiſtible. Whatever be the dignity or pro- 
fundity. of his diſquiſition, whether he be 
enlarging knowledge, or exalting affection, 
whether he be amuſing attention with inci- 
dents, or enchaining it in ſuſpenſe, let but 
2 quibble ſpring up before him, and he 
leaves his work unhniſhed, - A quibble is 
me golden apple for which he will always 
E. aſide from his career, or ſtoop from 
is elevation. A quibble, poor and barren 
as it is, gave him ſuch delight, that he was 
content to purchaſe it, by the ſacrifice of 
reaſon, propriety, and truth. A quibble 
was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which 


lie loſt the world, and was content to loſe 


at, I. : 1 
. It will be thought ſtrange, that, in enu- 
merating the defects of this writer, I have 
not yet mentioned his negle& of the uni- 
ties; his violation of thoſe laws which 
have been inſtituted and eſtabliſhed by the 
joint authority of poets and critics. 

For his other deviations from the 
of writing, I reſign him 40 eritical juftice, 
without making any other demand in his 
favour, than that which muſt be indulged 
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s with it a while, and, if it con- to all human excellence; that his vn 


what Ariſtotle requires, à begin 


be rated with his failings: but, fm! 
cenſure which this irregularity may by 
upon him, I ſhall, with due 
that learning which I muſt , dve 
ture to try I can d i 

His hiſtories, being neither traveds 
nor comedies, are not ſubje& to any 
their laws; nothing more is neceſſary 
all the praiſe which they expect, than th 
the changes of action be ſo prepared v 
be underſtoed, that the incidents be u 
ous and affecting, and the characters ci 
ſiſtent, natural, and diſtin&, No of 
unity is intended, and therefore none 
to be ſought. | 

In his other works he has well ener 
preſerved the unity of action. He | 
not, indeed, an intrigue regularly pe 
plexed and regularly unravelled; he & 
not endeavour to hide his defgn only 
diſcover it; for this is ſeldom the orde 
real events, and Shakeſpeare is the 
of nature: but his- plan has comme 


a middle, and an end; one event is « 
catenated with another, and the cor 
ſion follows. by eaſy conſequence.” I 
are perhaps ſome incidents that - mi 
be ſpared, as in other poets there 1s m 
talk that only fills up time upon the fag 
but the general ſyſtem makes gradvd 
vances, and the end of the play u 
end of expectation. 
To the unities of time and place he 
ſhewn no regard; and perhaps 4 ne 
view of the principles on which they 
will diminiſh their value and wit 
from them the veneration which, fron 
time of Corneille, they have 4 
rally received, by diſcovering that | 
have given more trouble to the poet 
pleaſure to the auditor. | 
The neceſſity of obſerving the u 
of time and place ariſes from the luppt 
neceſſity of making the drama © 
The critics hold it impoſſible, that 4 
tion of months or years can be poi 
lieved fo paſs in three hours; or Un 
ſpectator can ſu himſelf to $16 
eatre, while aſſador ar and 
between diſtant kings, Arme 
levied and towns beſieged, while 22 
wanders and returns, or till he whom 
ſaw courting his miſtreſs," hou 
the untimely fall of his ſon. ory” 
revolts from evident falſchood, - 
loſes its force. when it departs | 
reſemblance of reality. 


rom the narrow limitation of time ne · 
ri ariſes the contraction of place, 
te ſpectator, who knows that he ſaw the 
Ad xt Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe that 
5 the next at Rome, at a diſtance to 
d not the dragons of Medea could, in 
kort 2 time, have tranſported him; he 
ws with certainty that he has not 
banged his place; and he knows that 
ce cannot change itſelf ; that what was 
oyſe cannot become a plain; that what 
4 Thebes can never be Perſepolis. 
Suck is the triumphant language with 
dich a critic exults over the miſery of an 
gular poet, and exults commonly with- 
| relitance or reply. It is time, there- 
e to tell him, by the authority of Shake- 
are, that he aflumes, as an unqueſtion- 
le principle, a poſition, which, while his 
ath is forming it into words, his under- 
ding pronounces to be falſe. It is 
le, tat any repreſentation is miſtaken 
reality ; that any dramatic fable, in its 
pteriality, was ever credible, or, for a 
ge moment, was ever credited. 
The objection ariſing from the impoſſi- 
xy cf paſſing the firſt hour at Alexan- 
, and the next at Rome, ſuppoſes, that 
1 the play opens, the ſpectator really 
zines himſelf at Alexandria; and be- 
es that his walk to the theatre has been 
wage to Epypt, and that he lives in 
s of Antony and Cleapatra. Surely 
that imagines this may imagine more. 
that can take the ſtage at one time for 
palace of the Ptolemies, may take it 
af an hour for the promontory of 
wn, Deluſion, if deluſion be admitted, 
00 certain limitation; if the ſpectator 
| de once perſuaded, that his old ac- 
untance are Alcxander and Cæſar, 
*4 room illuminated with candles is 
pin of Pharfalia, or the bank of 
cus, he is in a ſtate of elevation 
ie the reach of reaſon, or of truth, and 
te heights of empyrean poetry, 
f deſpiſe the circumſpettions of terreſ- 
 rature, There is no reaſon why a 
tus wandering in eeſtacy, ſhould 
tne clock; or why an hour ſhould 
be 2 century in that calenture of the 
that can make the ſtage a field. 
ie truth is, that the ſpeRators are 
Im therr ſenſes, and know, from the 
to the laſt, that the ſtage is only a 
d that the players are only players, 


j wor to hear a certain number o 
bed with juſt geſture and elegant 
«2200, The lines relate to ſome a6 
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tion, and an action muſt be in ſome ; 
but the different actions that complete a 
ſtory may be in places very remote. from , 
each other ; and where is the abſurdity of 
allowing that ſpace to repreſent firſt 
Athens, and then Sicily, which was always 
known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, 
but a modern theatre ? | 
By ſuppoſition, _—_ is introduced, 
time may be extended ; the time required 
by the fable elapſes for the moſt part be- 
tween the acts; for, of ſo much of the ac- 
tion as is repreſented, the real and r 
duration is the ſame. If, in the firſt act, 
preparations for war againſt Mithridates 
are repreſented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without abſurdity, 
be repreſented, in the cataſtrophe, as hap- 
pening in Pontus; we know that there is 
neither war, nor preparation for war ; we 
know that we are neither in Rome nor 
Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lu- 
cullus are before us. The drama exhibits 
ſucceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive actions : 
and why may not the ſecond imitation re- 
preſent an action that happened years 
after the keſt, if it be ſo a wm it. 
that nothing but time can u to 
intervene? Time is, of all moder of ex- 
iſtence, moſt obſequious to the imagina- 
tion; a lapſe of years is as eaſily conceiv- 
ed as a paſſage of hours. In contempla- 
tion we eafily contract the time of real 
actions, and therefore willingly permit it 
to be contracted when we only ſee their 
imitation. 4 22 
It will be aſked, how the drama moves, 
if it is not credited ? It is credited with all 
credit due to a drama. It is credited, when-. 
ever it moves, as 2 juſt picture of a real 
original ; as repreſenting to the auditor 
what he would himſelf feel, if he were to 
do or ſuffer what is there feigned to be 
ſuffered or to be done. The reflection 
that ſtrikes the heart is not, that the evils 
before us are real evils, but that they are 
evils to which we ourſelves may be ex- 
poſed, If there be any fallacy, it is not 
that we. fancy the players, but that we 
fancy ourſelves unhappy for a moment; 
but we rather lament the poſſibility, than 
ſuppoſe the preſence of miſery, as a mo- 
ther weeps over her babe, when, ſhe re- 
members that death may take it her, 
The delight of tragedy proceeds from our 
conſciouſneſs of fiction; if we thought 


f murders and treaſons real, they would 


e no more. 
Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, not 
Ff 3 | bec 
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becauſe they are miſtaken for realities, 
but becauſe they bring realities to mind. 
en the imagination is recreated by a 
painted landſcape, the trees are not ſup- 
poem capable to give us ſhade, or t 
| fountains coolneſs ; but we conſider how 
we ſhould be pleaſed with ſuch fountains 
playing beſide us, and ſuch woods waving 
over us, We are agitated in reading the 
hiſtory of Henry the Fifth, yet no man 
takes his book for the field of Agincourt. 
A dramatic exhibition is a book recited 
with concomitants that increaſe or diminiſh 
its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
erful on the theatre, than in the page; 
imperial tragedy is always leſs. The hu- 
mour of Petruchio may be bande by 
grimace; but what voice or what geſture 
can hope to add dignity or force to the 
ſoliloquy of Cato? | 
A play zead affects the mind like a play 
ated. It is therefore evident, that the 
action is not ſuppuled to be real; and it 
follows, that between the acts a longer or 
ſhorter time may be allowed to 11 and 
that no more account of ſpace or duration 
1s to be taken by the auditor of a drama, 
than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may paſs in an hour, the life of 
a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 
Whether Shakeſpeare knew the unities, 
and rejected them by deſign, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, it is, I 
think, impoſhible to decide, and uſeleſs 
to inquire, We may reaſonably ſup 
that, when he roſe to notice, he did not 
want the counſels and admonitions of ſcho- 
lars and critics, and that he at laſt delibe- 
rately 3 in a practice, which he 
might have begun by chance. As no- 
thing is eſſential to the fable but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place 
ariſe evidently from falſe aſſumptions, and, 
by circumſcribing the extent of the drama, 
leſſen its variety, I cannot think it much 
to be lamented, that they were not known 
by him, or not obſerved : nor, if ſuch an- 
other poet could ariſe, ſhould I very vehe- 
ment! 1 him, that his 42 act 
aſſed at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. 
doch violations of rules, merely poſitive, 
become the comprehenſive re of 
Shakeſpeare, and ſuch cenſures are ſuit- 
able to the minute and ſlender criticiſm of 
Voltaire : 


Non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Long us ſumma dies, ut non, ſi voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Cæſart tolli. 
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and oftentatious art, 


ſe, 


Yet when I ſpeak thus flightly of 4 
matic rules, I cannot but r U 
wit and learning may be produced aer 
me; before ſuch authorities I am afray f 
ſtand, not that I think the preſent queſt 
one of thoſe that are to be decided as 
authority, but becauſe it is to be ſuſped 
that theſe perhaps have not been ſo cally 
received, but for better reaſons dun 
have yet been able to find. The reful: of 
my enquiries, in which it would be lad. 
crous to boaſt of im partiality, Is, that th 
unities of time and place are not eſſenrial u 
a juſt drama; that though they may ſom: 
times conduce to pleaſure, they are 1 
ways to be ſacrificed to the nobler beauti 
of variety and inſtruction; and that a pl; 
written with nice obſervation of cri: 
rules, is to be contemplated as an elbe 
rate curioſity, as the product of ſuperfluc 

by which 1s ſhewn 
rather what is poſſible hos what is neceſ 


He that, without diminution of 
other excellence, ſhall preſerve all d 
unities unbroken, deſerves the like ap 
plauſe with the architect, who ſhall i 
play all the orders of architecture ia a c 
tadel, without any deduQtion from 
ſtrength : but the principal beauty of 
Ne to wee 2 * enemy; and d 

reateſt graces Of a are to copy u 
es and inflru@ life.” ; 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogma 
tically but deliberately written, may recal 
the principles of the drama to a new ex 
mination. I am almoſt frighted at U 
own temerity; and when I eſtimate ti 
fame and the ſtrength of thoſe that man 
rain the contrary opinion, am ready to 
down in reverential filence; as au 
withdrew from the defence of Troy, wi 
he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the wall, aud Ju 
heading the beſiegers. | 

Thoſe whom my arguments cannot pe! 
ſuade to give their approbation to U 
judgment of Shakeſpeare, will eaſily, 
they conſider the condition of Is | 
make ſome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's — to de nge 
eſtimated, muſt be compared with te 1 
of the age in which he lived, and with k 
own particular opportunities; and dect 
to a reader a book be not worſe ar Xt 
for the circumſtances of the autþor, r 
there is always a lent reference 0 ® 
man works to human abilities, and 3 
inquiry, how far man may extend . 
ſigns, or how high he may gate bus Wa 
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is of far greater dignity than in 
— rank we A place any particular 
formance, curioſity is always buſy to 
Gſcover the inſtruments, as well as to ſur- 
rey the workmanſhip, to know how much 
i; to be aſcribed to original powers, and 
how much to caſual and adventitious help. 
The palaces of Peru or Mexico were cer- 
tinly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared to the houſes of European 
monarchs ; yet who could forbear to view 
them with aſtoniſhment, who remembered 
that they were built without the uſe of 
von? 
The Engliſh nation, in the time of 
Shakeſpeare, was yet ſtruggling to emerge 
from barbarity. The — of Italy 
had been tranſplanted hither in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth; and the learned 
larguages had been ſucceſsfully cultivated 
by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by Pole, 
Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by 
Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Aſcham. 
Greek was now taught to boys in the 
principal ſchools; and thoſe who united 
elegance with learning, read, with great 
dil gence, the Italian and Spaniſh poets. 
But literature was yet confined to profeſſed 
ſcholars, or to men and women of high 
rank, The public was groſs and dark; 
and to be able to read and write, was an 
accompliſhment ſtill valued for its rarity. 
Nations, like individuals, have their in- 
fancy, A people, newly weakened, e 
literary curioſity, being yet unacquainted 


how to judge of that which is propoſed 
us reſemblance. Whatever is remote 
from common appearances is always wel- 
come to vulgar, as to childiſh'credulity ; 
ard of a country unenlightened by learn- 
wg, the whole people is the vulgar. The 
ſudy of thoſe who then aſpired to plebeian 
learning was laid out upon adventures, 
— dragons, and enchantments. The 
cath of Arthur was the favourite volume. 
The mind, which was feaſted on the 
laxurious wonders of fiction, has no taſte 
of the inſipidity of truth. A play, which 
22 * 2 * — of 
» wo » u the 1 of 
amerin and Gu ref Wirwitk, have 
wy little elles he that wrote for 
＋ m audience was under the neceſlity 
1 round for ſtrange events and 
dulous tranſactions; and that incredi- 
3 by which maturer knowledge is 
tended, was the chief recommendation 


©! vritings to uaſkilful curioſity, 
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with the true ſtate of things, knows not 


43 
Our author's are generally bor- 
rowed from e it is —— 


to ſuppoſe, that he choſe the moſt popular, 


ſuch as were read by many, and related 


by more ; for his audience could not have 


followed him through the intricacies of the 


drama, had they not held the thread of 
the ſtory in their hands. R 

The ſtories, which we now find only in 
remoter authors, were in his time acceſſible 
and familiar. The fable of As you like 
it, which is ſuppoſed to be copied from 
Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet 
of thoſe times; and old*Mr, Cibber re- 
membered the tale of Hamlet in plain 
* proſe, which the critics have now 
to {eek in Saxo Grammaticus. | 

His Engliſh hiſtories he took from Eng- 
liſh chronicles and Engliſh ballads; and 
as the ancient writers were made' known 
to his countrymen by verſions, they ſup- 
plied him with new ſubjects ; he dilated 
ſome of Plutarch's lives into plays, when 
they had been tranſlated by Norgh. 

His plots, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, 
are always crowded with incidents, by 
which the attention of a rude people was 
more eaſily caught than by ſentiment or 
argumentation; and ſuch is the power 

the marvellous, even over cock; who 
deſpiſe it, that every man. finds his mind 
more ſtrongly ſeized by the tragedies of 
Shakeſpeare than of any other writer: 
others pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches ; 
but he always makes us anxioys for the 
event, and has, perhaps, exe all but 
Homer in ſecuring the firſt purpoſe of a 
writer, by exciting reſtleſ and unquench- 
able curioſity, and compelling ham that 
reads his work to read it through. 

The ſhows and buſtle, with which his 
plays abound have the ſame original, Ay 

nowledge advances, pleaſure paſſes from 
the eye to the ear, but returns, as it de- 
clines, from the ear to the eye. Thoſe to 
whom our author's labours were exhibited, 
had more ſkill in pomps or proceſſions 
than in poetical language, perhaps 
wanted ſome viſible and diſcriminated 
events, as comments on the dialogue: He 
knew how he ſhould moſt pleaſe; and 
whether his practice is more agreeable 
to nature, or Whether his example has 
prejudiced the nation, we {till find, that on 
our ſtage ſomething muſt be done as well 
as aid and inactive declamation is very 
coldly heard, however muſical or elegant, 

te or ſublime. 
Voltaire expreſſes his wonder, that our 
Ff4 author's 


— — ——¼— — 
— 
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author's extravagancies are endured by a 
nation, which has ſeen the tragedy of Cato. 
Let him be anſwered, that Addiſon ſpeaks 
the "anguage of poets, and Shakeſpeare of 
men. We find in Cato innumerable beau- 
ties which enamour us of its author, but 


we ſee nothing that acquaints us with hu- 


man ſentiments or human actions; we 
place it with the faireſt and the nobleſt 
progeny which judgment propagates b 
conjunction with learning ; bot Othello 1s 
the vigorous and vivacious offspring of 
obſervation impregnated by genius. Cato 
.affords a ſplendid exhibition of artificial 
and fictitious manners, and delivers juſt 
and noble ſentiments, in diction eaſy, ele- 
vated and harmonious, but its hopes and 
fears communicate no vibration to the 
heart; the compoſition refers us only to 
the writer; we pronounce the name of 
Cato, but we think on Addiſon. 

The work of a correct and „ 
writer is a garden accurately formed and 


diligently planted, varied with ſhades, and 


ſcented with flowers; the compoſition of 
1 is a foreſt, in which oaks ex- 
tend their branches, and pines tower in 
the air, interſperſed ſometimes with weeds 
and brambles, and ſometimes giving ſhel- 


ter to myrtles and to roſes ; filling the eye 


with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind 
with endleſs diverſity. Other poets diſ- 
play cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finiſhed, wrought into ſhape, and poliſhed 
into brightneſs. Shakeſpeare opens a 
mine which contains gold and diamonds in 
inexhaultible plenty, though clouded by 
incruitations, debaſed by impurities, and 
mingled with a maſs of meaner minerals, 

It has been much diſputed whether 
Shakeſpeare owed his excellence to his 
own native force, or whether he had the 
common helps of ſcholaſtic education, the 
precepts of critical ſcience, and the exam- 
ples of ancient authors, 

There has always prevailed a tradition, 
that Shakeſpeare wanted learning, that he 
had no regular education, nor much ſkill 
in the dead languages, Jonſon, his friend, 
affirms, that he had ſmall Latin and leſs 
Greek ; who, beſides that he had no ima- 
ginable temptation to falſehood, wrote at 
a time when the character and acquiſitions 
of Shakeſpeare were known to multitudes. 
His evidence ought therefore to decide the 
contre verſy, unleſs ſame teſtimony of equal 
force cou'd be oppoſed. os 6-day 

Some have imagined, that they have diſ- 
covered deep learning in many imitations 
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. tranſlated in his time; or were ſuch gat 


of old writers ; but the example; whi 
have known urged were drawn Ne 


coincidences of thought, as will happen i 
all who conſider the fame ſubjects; or (ach 
remarks on life, or axioms of moraliry, 4 
float in converſationr, and are tranſmitted 
through the world in proverbial ſentences 

I have found it remarked, that in this 
important ſentence, G0 Before, Pl! fallu, 
we read a tranſlation of I pre, ſequar, | 
have been told, that when Caliban, after 3 
pleaſing dream, ſays, 7 ce Abe 
the author imitates Anacreon, who had, 
like every other man, the ſame wiſh on the 
ſame occaſion, | ho 

There are a few paſſages which may pal 
for imitations, but ſo few, that the cxcep. 
tion only confirms the rule; he obtained 
them from accidental quotations, or by 
oral communication; * as he uled what 
he had, would have uſed more if he hal 
obtained it. | | 

The Comedy of Errors is confeſl:dly 
taken from the Menæchmi of Plautus; 
from the only play of Plautus which was 
then in Engliſh. What can be more pro- 
bable, than that he who copied that would 
have copied more ; but that thoſe which eiche 
were not tranſlated were inacceflible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages 00 
is uncertain. That his plays have ſome 
French ſcenes, proves but little ; he might 
eaſily procure them to be written, and pro. 
bably, even thoygh he had known the 
guage in the common degree, he coull 
not have written it without aſſiſtance, In 
the ſtory of Romeo and Juliet, he is cb. 
ſerved to have followed the Engliſh tranſu- 
tion, where it deviates from the Italian; 
but this, on the other part, proves nothing 
againſt his knowledge of the original. He 
was to copy, not What he knew himſelh 
but what was known to his audience. 

It is moſt likely that he had learned Ia, 
tin ſufficiently to make him 
with conſtruction, but that he never ad- 
vanced to an eaſy peruſal of the Roman 
authors. Concerning his {kill in modem 
languages, I can find no ſufficient ground þ ar 
of determination; but, as no rmitations 
French or Italian authors have been diko- 
vered, though the Italian poetry was then 


high in eſteem, I am inclined to believe, 0 
that he read little more than Engliſh, and 41 
choſe for his fables only fuch tales as Ie F 
found tranſlated. | - 


That much knowledge is ſcattered owet 
his works is very juſtly obſerved by ops 


F ſuch knowledge as books 
-q — He that will underſtand 
ſt not be content to ſtudy 


if keſpeare mu 

0 un the cloſet, he muſt look for his 
0 Ling ſometimes among the ſports of 
as ed, and ſometimes among the manu- 


ares of the ſhop. 5 

There is, howe = proof enough that he 
+ very diligent reader, nor Was our 
eye then b indigent of books, but 
*ke might very liberally indulge his cu- 
„ without excurſion into foreign li- 
wars, Many of the Roman authors 
- tranſlated, and ſome of the Greek; 
2 formation had filled the kingdom 
ucological learning; moſt of the 


al + of human diſquiſition had found 
p- zh wriccrs ; and poetry had been cul- 
nel d, not only with diligence, but ſuc- 
by | This was a ſtock of knowledge ſuf- 
hat «for a mind ſo capable of appropriat- 


ud improving it. 

u the greater part of his excellence 
Ge 155 of his own genius. He 
(the Englith ſage in a ate of the ut- 


uleneſo; no effays either in traged 
af medy had appeared, from which it 


be diſcovered to what degree of de. 
either one or other wicket be carried, 
ter character nor dialogue were yet 
rived, Shakeſpeare may be truly 
o biye introduced them both amongſt 
d in ſome of his happier ſcenes to 
carried them both to the utmoſt 


what gradations of improvement he 
revel, is not eaſily known; for the 
ogy of his works is yet unſettled. 
« 13 of opinion, that perhaps we are 


ay; bet for his beginning, lize thoſe of 
18 writers, in his leaſt perfect works ; 
8 : 


4% Hulle, aud nature jo large a ſhare 
« ve dia, that for aught I know, (ays 
* prfurmances of his youth, as they 
(9 nt VIgCrOUS, awere the beſt. But 
over of nature is only the power of 
o 2ny certain purpoſe, the materials 
Wigencs procures, or opportunity 
„ Nature gives no man know- 
nud, when images ate collected by 
nd experience, can only afliſt in 
aug or applying them, Shake- 
however tavoured by nature, could 
only what he had learned; and, as 
« creaſe his ideas, like other mor- 
| gradual acquiſition, he, like them, 
"er as he grew older, could diſplay 
der as he knew it more, and inſtruc 
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with more efficacy, as he was himſelf more 
amply inſtructed. | ; 

There is a vigilance of obſervation, and 
accuracy of diſtinction, which books aud 
precepts cannot confer ; from this, almoſt 
all original and native excellence proceeds. 
Shakeſpeare muſt have looked upon man- 
kind with perſpicacity, in the higheſt de- 

ree curious and attentive. Qther writers 

orrow their characters from hy apo, 
writers, and diverſify them only by the ac- 
cidental appendages of preſent manners; 
the dreſs is a little varied, but the body is 
the ſame. Our author had both matter 
and form to provide; for, except the cha- 
racers of Chaucer, to whom I think he is 
not much indebted, there were no writers 
in Engliſh, and perhaps not many in other 
modern languages, which ſhewed life in its 
native colours. 

he conteſt about the original benevo- 
lence or malignity of man, had not yet 
commenced, Speculation had not yet at- 
tempted to analyſe the mind, to trace the 
paſſions to their ſources, to unfold the ſe- 
minal principles of vice and virtue, or 
ſound the depths of the heart for the mo- 
tives of action. All thoſe inquiries, which 
from the time that human nature became 
the faſhionable ſtudy, have been made 
ſometimes with nice diſcernment, but of- 
ten with idle ſubtilty, were yet unattempt- 
ed. The tales, with which the infancy of 
learning was ſatisfied, exhibited only the 
ſuperficial appearances of action, related 
the events, = omitted the cauſes, and 
were formed for ſuch as delighted in 
wonders rather than in truth. Mankind 
was not then to be ſtudied in the cloſer; 
he that would know the world, was under 
the neceſſity of gleaning his own remarks, 
by mingling, as he could, in its buſineſs 
and amuſements. 

Boyle congratulated himſelf upon his 
high birth, becauſe it favoured his curio- 
ſity, by facilitating his acceſs. Shake - 
ſpeare had no ſuch advantage; he came to 
London a needy adventurer, and lived for 
a time by very mean employ ments. Many 
works of genius and learning have been 

rformed in ſtates of life tuat appear very 
ittle favourable to thought, or to enquiry : 
ſo many, that he who conſiders them, is in- 
clined to think that he ſees emerpriz: and 
perſeverance predominating over all exter- 
nal agency, and 8 help and hindrance 


vaniſh before them. The genius of Shake- 
ſpeare was not to be . by che * 
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of poverty, nor limited by the narrow con- 
verſation to which men in want are inevi- 
tably condemned; the incumbrances of his 
fortune were ſhaken from his mind, as de- 

drops from a lion's mane. 
Though he had ſo many difficulties to 
encounter, and fo little aſſiſtance to ſur- 
mount them, he has been able to obtain an 
exact knowledge of many modes of life, 
and many caſts of native diſpoſitions ; to 
vary them with great multiplicity ; to mark 
them by nice diſtinctions; and to ſhew 
them in full view by proper combinations. 
In this part of his performances he had 
none to imitate, but has been himſelf imi- 
tated by all ſucceeding writers; and it may 
be doubted whether, from all his ſucceſſors, 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or 
more rules of practical prudence, can be 
collected, than he alone has given to his 
country. | 

Nor was his attention confined to the 
actions of men; he was an exact ſurveyor 
of the inanimate world; his deſcriptions 
have always ſome peculiarities, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really exiſt. 
It may be obſerved, that the oldeſt poets 
of many nations preſerve their reputation, 
and that the following 1 of wit, 
after a ſhort celebrity, fink into oblivion, 
The firit, whoever they be, mult take their 
ſentiments and deſcriptions immediately 
from knowledge; the reſemblance is there- 
. fore juſt; their deſcriptions are verified 
by every eye, and their ſentiments acknow- 
ledged by every breaſt. Thoſe whom their 
fame invites to the ſame ſtudies, copy part- 
ly them, and partly nature, till the books 
of one age gain ſuch authority, as to ſtand 
in the place of nature to another ; and imi- 
tation, always deviating a little, becomes 
at laſt capricious and caſual, Shake- 
ſpeare, whether life or nature be his ſub. 
ject, ſhews plainly that he has ſeen with 
his own eyes ; he gives the image which 
he receives, not weakened or diſtorted by 
the intervention of any other mind; the 
ignorant feel his repreſentations to be juſt, 
and the learned ſee that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be eaſy to find an 
author, except Homer, who invented 
much as Shakeſpeare, who ſo much ad- 
vanced the ſtudies which he cultivated, or 
effuſed ſo much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the characters, the 
language, and the ſhows of the Eng- 
liſh drama are his. He ſeems, ſays Dennis, 
to have Hen the very original of our Engliſh 
tragical harmony, that is, the barmony of 


— 
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e bee, day, 


triffyllable terminations, Fix 
diftinguiſhes it from heroic harm 

bringing it —— to common uſe, * 
more proper to gain attention, and mer; f 


action and dialogue; Such Sha 
when we are writing 1 ＋ 
verſe in common converſation. is be 

know not whether this praiſe is f va 


_ 2. * termin 
whi critic rightly appropriates to 
drama, is to be — Era. 
in 8 which ＋ dee 
our author; yet in Hierommo *, of wi 
the date is * certain, but which there 
reaſon to believe at leaſt as old as his e 
left plays. This however is certain, f 
he is the firſt who taught either tragedy 
comedy to pleaſe, there being ne theatn 
piece of any older writer, of which t 
name is known, except to antiquaries 
collectors of books, which are ſought 
cauſe they are ſcarce, and would not ka 
been ſcarce had they been much ellen: 
To him we muſt aſcribe the praiſe, 
leſs Spenſer may divide it with him, 
having firſt diſcovered to how much ſmec 
neſs and harmony the Engliſh lunge 
could be ſoftened. He — 
s ſometimes ſcenes, which have al 
delicacy of Rowe, without his effemina 
He endeavours, indeed, commonly to f 
by the force and vigour of his diaq 
but he never executes his purpole | 
than when he tries to ſooth by lofines 
Yet it muſt be at laſt con that 


1 


we owe ev thing to him, he owes i uread 

thing to us; that, 4 — of his praut — 
id by perception and judgment, nac en 

— — by — and world 

We fix our eyes upon his graces, and | 

them from ths deformities, and endure \ 23, 

him what we ſhould in another loath or! Hor 


ſpiſe. If we endured without pra 
reſpe& for the father of our drama m 
excuſe us; but I have ſeen, in the ba 
ſome modern critic, a 


lies, which ſhew that he has corrapted excel] 
2 
1 
— irwers — 1 gaihe, 


fretch 
GUftry, 
an ne 
th al 
Dent i; 


of a contemporary writer, 2 5 
to the concluſion. I am indeed 
® It appears, from the indution # 
onſon's artbolomew-Fair, to have eres 
fore the year 1590. STi 


a 
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thought, correct elocution, poliſhed num- 
bers, may have been found in a thouſand; 
but this poetical fire, this 4 vivida vis ani- 
mi, in a very few, Even in works where 
all thoſe are imperfe& or neglected, this 
can overpower criticiſm, and make us ad- 
mire even while we diſapprove. Nay, 
where this appcars, though attended with 
abſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh 


about it, till we ſee nothing but its own, 


ſplendor. This fire is diſcerned in Virgil, 
but diſcerned as through a glaſs, reflected 
from Homer, more ſhining than fierce, but 
every where equal and conſtant : in Lucan 
and Statius, it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, 
and interrupted flaſhes: in Milton ut glows 
like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardor by the force of art: in Shakeſpeare, 
it ſtrikes before we are aware, like an acci- 
dental fire from heaven : but in Homer, and 

in him only, it burns every where clearly, 
and every where irreſiſtibly. 

I ſhall here endeavour to ſhew, how this 
vaſt Invention exerts itſelf in a manner ſu- 
perior to that of any poet, through all the 
main conſtituent parts of his work, as it 1s 
the great and peculiar characteriſtic which 
diſtinguiſhes him from all other authors. 

This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like 
a powerful far, which, in the violence of 
its courſe, drew all things within its vortex, 
It ſeemed not-enough to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compaſs 
of nature, to ſupply his maxims and re- 
flections ; all the inward paſſions and affec- 
tions of mankind, to furniſh his characters; 
and all the outward forms and images of 
things for his deſcriptions ; but, wanting 
yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundleſs walk for his 
imagination, and created a world for him- 
ſelf in the invention of fable. That which 
Ariſtotle calls the“ Soul of poetry,“ was 
firſt breathed into it by Homer. I ſhall 
begin with conſidering him in this part, as 
it is naturally the firſt; and I ſpeak of it 
both as it means the deſign of a poem, and 
as it is taken for fiction. 

Fable may be divided into the Probable, 
the Allegorical, and the Marvellous, 'The 
probable fable is the recital of ſuch actions 
as though they did not happen, yet might, 
in the common courſe of nature: or of ſuch 
as, though they did, become fables by the 

additional epiſodes and manner of telling 
them. Of is ſort is the main ſtory of an 


epic poem, the return of Ulyſſes, the ſet- 
tlement of the Trojans in Italy, or the 


like. That of the Iliad is the anger of 
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Achilles, the moſt ſhort and fingle 


that ever was "choſen Ye 
this he has ſupplied — — 

incidents — events, and crowded with 4 
greater number of councils, ſpeeches, bat. 
tles, and epiſodes of all kinds, than are ty 


be found even in thoſe poems whoſe ſ 
are of the utmoſt latitude and — 
The action is hurried on with the moſt w. 


hement ſpirit, and its whole duration em. der 
ploys not ſo much as fifty days. Virgi, br 
for want of ſo warm a genius, aided him- Fo 
ſelf by taking in a more extenſive ſubjec, of 
as well as a greater length of time, and con- 04 
tracting the deſign of both Homer's poems wil 
into one, which is yet but a fourth part ae 10 
large as his. The other epic poets have in 
uſed the fame practice, but generally car. fo 
ried it ſo far as to ſuperinduce a mulupb. un; 
city of fables, deſtroy the unity of aftvn, we 
and loſe their readers in an unreaſonable 4 
length of time. Nor is it only in the main 1 
deſign that they have been unable to add > 4 
to his invention, but they have followed « t 
him in every epiſode and part of flo. . 
If he has given a regular catalogue of an be | 
army, they all draw up their forces in the pea 
ſame order. If he has funeral games for WAY 
Patroclus, Virgil has the ſame for Anchiſes; Zin 
and Statius (rather than omit them) de- un 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thoſe of WW **_ 
Archemoras. If Ulyſſes viſits the ſhades, i ©* 
the Zneas of Virgil, and Scipio of Silius, u 2 
are ſent after him. If he be detained from ure | 
his return by the allurements of Caly»o, WA 
ſo is Eneas by Dido, and Rinaldo by 4r- Uem 
mida. If Achilles be abſent from the army (Pact 
on the ſcore of a quarrel through half the el. ( 
m, Rinaldo muſt-abſent himſelf juſt a; value 
ong, on the like account. If he gives ky ©"! 
hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil aud coat 
Taſſo make the fame preſent to their. W 
Virgil has not only obſerved this doſe imi- perſo 
tation of Homer, but where he had not led bs e 
the way, ſupplied the want from other 4 
Greek authors. Thus the ſtory of Snon , 
and the taking of Troy was copied (fat ry 
Macrobius) almoſt word for word fron _h 
Piſander, as the loves of Dido and Æuen ＋ 
are taken from thoſe of Medea and Ja . 
in Apollonius, and ſeveral others in ths 3 
ſame manner. ; : 
To proceed to the allegorical fable: f - 
we reflect upon thoſe innumerable know- - 
ledges, thoſe ſecrets of nature and phyſical £ far 
ohiloſophy, which Homer is generally ſup- * 
poſed to have wrapped up in 1 


what a new and ample ſcene of wonder mf 
this conſideration afford us! hui * 


imagination appear, Which was 
— de the properties of elements, 
de qualifications of the mind, the virtues 
ad vices, in forms and perſons; and to 
..roduce them into actions agreeable to the 
ture of the things they ſhadowed ! This 
- x field in which no ſucceeding poets 
auld Ciſpute with Homer; and whatever 
commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their in- 
ention in having enlarged has circle, but 
b+ their judgment in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed 
 falowing ages, and ſcience was delivered 
a4 plainer manner; it then became as rea- 
baable in the more modern poets to lay it 
ide, as it was in Homer to make uſe of it. 
ind perhaps it was no unhappy circum-! 
lance for Virgil, that there was not in his 
inc that demand upon him of ſo great an 


42 all thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever 
s (upernatural, and eſpecially the machines 
« the gods. He ſeems the firſt who 
drooght them into a ſyſtem of machinery 
fir poetry, and ſuch a one as makes its 
rentelt importance and dignity; . For we 
ud thoſe authors who have been offended 
z the literal notion of the gods, conſtantly. 
vying their accuſation againſt Homer as 
de chief ſupport of it. But whatever 
dale there might be to blame his machines 
s 2 philoſophical or religious view, they 
re ſo perfect in the poetic, that mankind 
me been ever ſince contented to follow 
ken: none have been able to enlarge the 
Fiere of poetry beyond the limits he has 
et; every attempt of this nature has proved 
mucceſsful; and after all the various 
cuuges of times and religions, his gods 
dontinue to this day the gods of poetry. 
We come now to the characters of his 
perſons; and here we ſhall find no author 
Ws ever drawn ſo many, with ſo viſible and 
Wpriling a variety, or given us ſuch lively 
ad affecting impreſſions of them. Every 
ae has ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, 
Wat no painter could have diſtinguiſhed 
em more by their features, than the poet 
ws by their manners. Nothing can be 
Tore exact than the diſtinctions he has ob- 
ferred in the different degrees of virtues 
ud vices, The fingle quality of courage 
5 wonderfully diverſified in the ſeveral 
Waratters of the Iliad. That of Achilles 
furious and intractable; that of Diomede 
Award, yet liſtening to advice, and ſubject 
cammand; that of Ajax is heavy, and 
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ſelf-confiding ; of Hector, active and vigi- 
lant: the courage of Agamemnon is in- 
ous by love of empire and ambition; 
of Menelaus mixed with ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs for his people: we find in Ido- 
meneus a plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon 
a gallant and generous one. Nor is this 
judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be 
found only in the principal quality which 
con ſtitutes the main of each character, but 
even in the under - parts of it, to which he 
takes care to give a tincture of that prin- 
cipal one. For example, the main cha- 
racters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in 
wiſdom ; and they are diſtinct in this, that 
the wiſdom of one is artificial and various, 
of the other natural, open, and regular. But 
they have, beſides, characters of courage; 
and this quality alſo takes a difterent turn 
in each from the difference of his prudence: 
for one in the war depends ſtill upon cau- 
tion, the other upon experience. It would 
be endleſs to produce inftances of theſe 
kinds. — The characters of Virgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner; they 
lie in a great degree hidden and undiſtin- 
guiſhed, and where they are marked moſt 
evidently, affect us not in proportion to 
thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
are much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems 
no way peculiar but as it is in a ſuperior de- 
gree; and we ſee nothing that differences 
the courage of Mneſtheus from that of 
Sergeſthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In like 
manner it may be remarked of Statius's 
heroes, that an arr of impetuoſity runs 
through them all; the ſame horrid and ſa- 
vage courage appears in his Capaneus, 
Tydeus, Hippomedon, &c. They have a 
parity of character, which makes them 
{cem brothers of one family. I believe 
when the reader is led into this'track of 
reflection, if he will purſue it through the 
epic and tragic writers, he will be con- 
vinced how infinitely ſuperior in this point 
the invention of Homer was to that of all 
others, | 
The ſpeeches are to be conſidered as 
they flow from the characters, being per- 
fect or defective as they agree or dilagree 
with the manners of thoſe who utter them. 
As there is more variety of characters in 
the Iliad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, than in 
any other poem. Every thing in it has 
manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, 
every thing is acted or ſpoken. It is hardly 
credible, in a work of ſuch length, how 
{mall a number of lines are bans. nc in 
narration. In Virgil the dramatic part is 
leſs * 
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leſs in proportion to the narrative; and the 
ſpeeches often conſiſt of general reflections 
or thoughts, which might be equally juſt 
in any perſon's-mouth upon the ſame occa- 
ſion. As many of his perſons have no ap- 
parent characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches 
eſcape being applied and judged by the 
rule of 2 We oftener think of 
the author hi when we read Virgil, 
than when we are engaged in Homer: all 
which are the effects of a colder invention, 
that intereſts us leſs in the action deſcribed: 
Homer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves 
us readers. 

If in the next we take a view of 
the ſentiments, the ſame prefiding facul 
is eminent in the ſublimity and ſpirit of his 
thoughts. Longinus has given his opinion, 
that 1t was in this part Homer principally 
excelled. What were alone ſufficient to 
— the grandeur and excellence of his 

ntiments in general, is, that they have ſo 
remarkable a parity with thoſe of the ſcrip- 
ture: Duport, in his Gnomologia Home- 
rica, has collected innumerable inſtances of 
this ſort. And it is with juſtice an excellent 
modern writer allows, that if Virgil has 
not ſo many thoughts that are low and 
vulgar, he bas not ſo many that are ſub- 
lime and noble; and that the Roman au- 
thor ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſen- 
timents, where he is not fired by the Iliad. 

If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, 
and ſimiles, we ſhall find the invention ſtill 


predominant. To what elſe can we aſcribe - 


that vaſt comprehenſioof images of every 
ſort, where we fee each circumſtance of 
art, and individual of nature ſummoned 
together, by the extent and fecundity of 
his imagination ; to which all things, in 
their various views, preſented themſelves 
in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions 
taken off to perfection at a heat? Nay, 
he not only gives us the full proſpects of 
things, but ſeveral unexpected peculiarities 


and ſide · views, unobſerved by any painter 


but Homer. Nothing is ſo ſurpriſing as 
the deſcriptions of his battles, which take 
up no leſs than half the Iliad, and are 
ſupplied with ſo vaſt a variety of incidents, 
that no one bears a likeneſs to another ; 
ſuch different kinds of deaths, that no two 
heroes are wounded in the ſame manner ; 
and ſuch a profuſion of noble ideas, that 
every battle riſes above the laſt in great- 
neſs, horror, and confuſion. Ir is certain 
there is not near that number of images 
and deſcriptions in any — — though 
every one has aſſiſted himſelf with a great 
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quantity out of him: and ĩt is evidi 
1 
riſons which are not drawn From his may. 
fion, we fee the . bright : nd 
Homer ſhining out in —— 
forms of it. We acknowledge him the 
ther of poetical tion, he Ib ubs tw 
opp maſters, which diſcovers itſelf to 
aid on — —. executed with rapidi 
It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt plow 
imaginable, and ed with the preate 
ſpi 3 Ariſtot! e had reaſon to fay, hex 
e only poet who had found out livin 
r | 
whatever. An arrow is impatient t 
be on the wing, and a weapon thirſt 1 
drink the blood of an enemy, and the like 
Yet his expreſſion is never too big for d 
ſenſe, but juſtly great in proportion to! 
It is the ſentiment that ſwells and fills « 
the diction, which riſes with it, and forn 
itfelf about it: for in the ſame it 
a thought is warmer, an expr 
be brighter; as that is more ſtrong, thi 
OO more icuous : like glaf 
in urnace, which grows to a greate 
—— and refines to a — 
neſs, only as the breath within is me 
powerful, and the heat more intenſe. 
To throw his language more out « 
proſe, Homer ſeems to have affected the 
compound _ —.— was a fort 6 
compoſition peculiarly proper to poet 
not onl 22 2 the dior 
but as it aſſiſted and filled the numbe 
with greater ſound and 922 and like wi 
conduced in ſome meaſure to thicken the 
images. On this laſt conſideration I can 
not but attribute theſe alſo to the fruitful- 
neſs of his invention, ſince (as he has m- 
naged them) they are a ſort of ſupernu- 
merary pictures of the perſons or things 
which they are joined. We fee the mo- 
tion of Hector's plumes in the epithet ge- 
baioa@-, the landſcape of mount Neri 
in that of e, and ſo of others; 


which particular 1 s could not have 
been inſiſted upon ſo long as to exprel 
them in a deſcription (though — 


ſingle line) without diverting the 
— much — the principal athon d 
figure. As a metaphor 18 a ſhort ſimile, one 
of theſe epithets is a ſhort deſeripbon. 

Laſtly, if we conſider his verfhcaton, 
we ſhall be ſenſible what a ſhare of pri 
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n his invention in that. He was 
dle with bis language as he found 
1 in any dne part o Greece, but 
1 through its differing dialects with 
;-alar view, to beautify ys ap 
Ib numbers: he conſidered theſe as 
tad a greater mixture of vowels or 
ante, and accordingly employed 


t of VF 
come 
Mate E. 
ation 
nliveng 
| the 
0 tay 


©, > I... ue verſe required either a greater 
of ses or ſtrengtb. What he moſt 
If to þ Ard was the Ionic, which bas a pecu- 


ſreemels from its never uſing con- 
an; and from its cuſtom of reſolving 
dpkchongs into two ſyllables, ſo as to 
te the words open themſelves with a 
r ſoreading and ſonorous fluency. 
u this he mangled the Attic contrac- 
v the broader Doric, and the feebler 
ic, which often rejects its aſpirate, or 
g of its accent; and compleated this 
u by altering ſome letters with the; 
ce of poetry. Thus his meaſures, in- 
ul of being fetters to his ſenſe, were 
Js in TIE to run along with the 


apidit 


J for rack of his rapture, and even to give a 
ree Una repreſentation of his motions, in 
Mn m correſpondence of their ſounds to what 
s igrificd. Out of all theſe he has 
e pla red that harmony, which makes us 
preate d de had not only the richeſt hend, but 
dear inelt ear in the world. This is ſo 
8 at a truth, that whoever will but con- 
1 | tte tune of his verſes, even without 
out rianding them (with the ſame fort 
ed the ;cncc as we daily ſee practiſed in the 
fort * of Italian operas) will find more 


eſs, —_ _ majeſty of ſound, 
u in any other language or poetry, 
ie beauty of his 2 is — by 
cnities to be copied but faintly by 
rx himſelf, though they are ſo juſt to 
ade it to the nature of the Latin tongue: 
eg, the Greek has ſome advantages, 
n from the natural ſound of its words, 
u the turn and cadence of its verſe, 
Ki agree with the genius of no other 


e -e. Virgil was very ſenſible of 
end uſed the utmoſt diligence in 
eritus ting up a more intractable language to 


aicerer graces it was capable of; and 
particular never failed to bring the 
aus of his line to a beautiful agreement 
Wits ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not 
© lo frequently celebrated on this ac- 
at 25 the Roman, the only reaſon is, 
er CTIUICS have underſtood one lan- 
— the other. Diony ſius of Hali- 


con, (22198 has pointed out many of our au- 
nile WNT aeg in this kind, in his treatiſe 
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of the Compoſition of Words. It ſuffices: 
at preſent to obſerye of his numbers, that 
they flow with ſo much eaſe, as to make 
one imagine Homer had na other care 
than to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes 
ditated : and at the ſame time with fo 
much force and inſpiriting vigour, that 
they awaken and mi us ecke ſound of 
a trumpet. They roll along as a plentiful 
river, always in motion, and always full; 
while we are borne away by a tide of 
verſe, the moſt rapid — yet the moſt 
ſmooth imaginable. 

Thus, on whatever ſide we ate. 
Homer, what principally ſtrikes vs 1s his 
Invention. It is that which forms the 
character of each part of his work ; and 
accordingly we find it to have made his 
fable more extenſive and copious than any 
other, his manners more lively and ſtrongly - 
marked, his ſpeeches more affecting and 
tranſported, his ſcntiments more warm 
and ſublime, his images and deſcriptions 
more full and animated, his expreflion 
more raiſed and daring, and his numbers 
more rapid and various. I hope, in what 
has been ſaid of Virgil, with regard to any 
of theſe heads, I have no way derogated 
from his character. Nothing is more ab- 
ſurd or endleſs, than the common method 
of comparing eminent writers by an op- 
poſition of particular paſſages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence of 
their merit upon the whole. We ought to 


have a certain knowledge of the principal 
character and * —— of 
each: it is in that we are to conſider him, 
and in proportion to his degree in that we 
are to admire him. No author or man 
ever excelled all the world ia more than 
one faculty; and as Homer has done this 
in Invention, Virgil has in judgment. 
Not that we are to think Homer wanted 
Judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a more 
eminent degree, or that Virgil wanted In- 
vention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt a larger 
ſhare of it; each of theſe great authors had 
more of both than perhaps any man be- 
ſides, and are only ſaid to have leſs in 
compariſon with one another, Homer 
was the greater genius, Virgil the better 
artiſt. In one we moſt admire the man, in 
the — the work: Homer hurries 
tranſports us with a commanding unpe- 
— Virgil leads us with an Setting 
majeſty : Homer icatters with a generous 
profuſion. Vis beſtows with a careful 
magnificence: Homer, like the Nile, pours- 
out his ziches with a boundleſs overflow ; 

Virgil, 


5 


Virgil, like a Aver in its banks, with a 
ory and conitant ſtream. When we 


hold their battles, methinks the two 


ets reſemble the heroes they celebrate; 
ae boundleſs and irreſiſtible as A- 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines 
more and more as the tumult inereaſes; 
Virgil, calmly daring like Aneas, appears 
undiſturbed in the midſt of the action; dil. 
poſes all about him, and conquers with 
tranquillity. And when we look upon 
their machines, Homer ſeems like his own 
2 in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, 

attering the . and firing the 
heavens; Virgil, like the ſame power in 
his benevolence, counſelling with the gods, 
laying plans for empires, and regularly 
ordering his whole creation, 

But after all, it is with great parts, as 
with great virtues, they naturally border 
on ſome imperfection; and it is often hard 
to diſtinguiſn exactly where the virtue 
ends, or the fault begins. As prudence 
may ſometimes ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may 
2 great judgment decline to coldneſs; and 
as magnanimity may run up to profuſion 
or extravagance, ſo may a great invention 
to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look 

Homer in this view, we ſhall per- 
ceive the chief objections againſt him to 
proceed from ſo noble a cauſe as the exceſs 
of this faculty. | 

Among theſe we may reckon ſome of 
his Marvellous Fictions, upon which ſo 
much criticiſm has been ſpent, ' as ſur- 


— all the bounds of probability. Per- 


baps it may be with great and ſuperior 
ſouls, as with gigantic bodies, which, ex- 
-erting themſelves with unuſual ſtrength, 
exceed what is commonly thought the 
due proportion of parts, to become mi- 
racles in the whole; and like the old 
heroes of that make, commit ſomething 


near extravagance, amidſt a ſeries of glo- 


ries and inimitable performances. 'I'hus 
Homer has his ſpeaking horſes, and Vir- 
gil his myrtles diſtilling blood, where the 

atter has not ſo much as contrived the 
eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave the 
probability. 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, 
that his ſimiles have been thought too ex- 
uberant and full of circumſtances. The 
force of this faculty is ſeen in nothing more, 
than in its inability to confine itſelf to that 
ſingle circumſtance upon whick the com- 
pariſon is grounded: it runs out into em- 
þetliuments of additional images, which 
however are ſo managed as not to over- 


6 
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kind. 


— the rhain one. 
pictures, where the principal 6 

only its proportion give agrecale 
original, but is Alſo ſet off with oc * 
ornaments and proſpects. Phe ſame 
account for his manner of heaping 2m 
ber of compariſons together in one bre; 
when his fancy ſuggeſted to him a 0 
ſo many various and correſpondent ima, 
The reader will eafily extend this oj 


vation. to more objectiong of the f 


If there are others which ſeem rather 
charge him with a defect or narrownek 
nies, than an exceſs of it; thoſe ſeem; 
fects will be found upon examination 


His fimiles zwe 


promee wholly from the nature of the i 
e lived in. Such are his groſſer re ey we 
ſentations of the gods, and the vicious: l 


imperfe&t manners of his beroes; hit 
muſt here ſpeak a word of the latter, 2 
is a point generally carried into extret 
both by the cenſurers and defenders 
Homer. It muſt be a ſtrange partiality 
antiquity, to think with Madam Dacig 
« that“ thoſe times and manners are 
« much the more excellent, as they : 
«« more contrary to ours.“ Who can de 
prejudiced in their favour as to magni 
the felicity of thoſe ages, when a ſpint 
revenge and cruelty, joined with the pr; 
tice of rapine and robbery, reigned throug 
the world ; when no mercy was ſhewn þ 
for the ſake of lucre; when the great 
princes were put to the ſword, and the 
wives and daughters made flaves and co 
cubines ? On the other ſide, I would not! 
ſo delicate as thoſe modern critics, who 
ſhocked at the ſervile offices and mean et 
loyments in which we ſometimes fee 
eroes of Homer engaged. There u 
pleaſure in taking a view of that ſimplict 
in oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceyda 
ages, in beholding monarchs without the 
guards, princes tending their flocks, at 
rinceſſes drawing water from the {pry 
en we read Homer, we ought to ref 
that we are reading the moſt a 


thor in the heathen world ; and = 
conſider him in this light will , . 
pleaſure in the peruſal of him. Let d © ic 


think they are growing acquaihted wt 
nations and people that are now hot 
that they are ſtepping almoſt th 


ſand years back into the remote! 150 
and entertaining themſelves : * 
and ſurpriſing viſion of things no where cl be . 


#* Preface to her Homer. 


'b» found, the only true mirror of that 
cent world, By this means alone their 
exe} obſtacles will vaniſh; and what 
july creates their diſlike, will become a 


me f 

, a:a&10n. 

bur Thus conſideration ma farther ſerve to 
* wer for the conſtant uſe of the ſame epi- 


5 to his gods and heroes, ſuch as the 
dining Phoebus, the blue-eyed Pallas, 
ſeift-looted Achilles, &c. which ſome 
ve cenſured as impertinent and tediouſly 
wated., Thoſe of the gods depended 


— won the powers and offices then believed 
wr belong to them, and had contraſted a 
"yy ht and veneration from the rites and 


Enn devotions in which they were uſed; 
were a ſort of attributes with which it 
ut matter of religion to ſalute them on 
xcalions, and which it was an irreve- 
2 10 omit, As for the epithets of great 
xr, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, that they 
e in the nature of ſurnames, and re- 
med as ſuch; for the Greeks, having 
nes derived from their fathers, were 
wed to add ſome other diſtinction of each 
6a; either naming his parents expreſsly, 
us place of birth, profeſſion, or the like: 
aexander the fon of Philip, Herodotus 
laicarnaſſys, Diogenes the Cynic, &c. 
ner therefore, complying with the cuſ- 
dof his country, uſed uch diſtinctive ad- 
a better agreed with poetry. And 


n bon, 
vreat fel ve have ſomething parallel to theſe 
dem times, ſuch as the names of 
Do ud Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Ed- 
1 ro iP Long-canks, Edward the Black 
rho ce, Kc. If yet this be thought to ac- 


it detter for the propriety than for the 
non, | ſhall add a farther conjecture: 
ud, dividing the world into its different 
% has placed a fourth age between the 


nphat 

der nd the iron one, of Heroes diſ- 
** om other men; a divine race, who 
as. of Pit at Thebes and Troy, are called De- 
ſp:i0g 09s, and live by the care of Jupiter 
p rel be iſlands of the bleſſed . Now among 


" = . - 
mn? honours which were paid them, 


ent 2 » 
ie vw | mnt have this alſo in common 
le thet WG gods, not to be mentioned with- 


de ſolemnity of an epithet, and ſuch 
den de acceptable to them by its 


_ other cavils have been raiſed 
. u are ſuch as hardly deſerve 
th ut will yet be taken notice of 

7 XCCur in the courſe of the work. 


e Heſiod, ub, i. ver. 155 . 
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ang their families, actions, or qua- 
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Many have been occaſioned by an injudi- 
cious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which is 
much the ſame, as if one ſhould think to 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure by undermining the 
foundation : one would imagine, by the 
whole courſe of their paralle!s, that theſe 
critics never ſo much as heard of Homer's 
having written firſt; a conſideration which 
whoever compares theſe two poets ought 
to have always in his eye. Some accuſe 
him for the ſame things which they over- 
look or praiſe in the other; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the Æneis to 
thoſe of the Iliad, for the ſame reaſons 
which might ſet the Odyſſes above the 
Eneis: as that the hero is a wiſer man; 
and the action of the one more beneficial 
to his country than that of the other: or 
elſe they blame him for not doing what he 
never deſigned; as becauſe Achilles is not 
as good and perfect a prince as /Eneas, 
when the very moral of his poem required 
a contrary character: it is thus that Rapin 
judges in his compariſon of Homer and - 
Virgil. Others ſele& thoſe particular paſ- 
ſages of Homer, which are not ſo laboured 
as ſome that Virgil drew out of them : this 
is the whole management of Scaliger in his 
Poetices. Others quarrel with what they 
take for low and mean expreſſions, ſome- 
times through a falſe delicacy and refine- 
ment, oftener from an ignorance of the 
races of the original; and then triumph 
in the awkwardneſs of their own tranſla - 
tions; this is the conduct of Perault in his 
Parallels. Laſtly, there are others, who, 
pretending to a fairer proceeding, diſtin- 
guiſh between the perſonal merit of Ho- 
mer, and that of his work; but when they 
come to aſlign the cauſes of the great re- 
putation of the Iliad, they found it upon the 
ignorance of his times and the prejudice 
of thoſe that followed: and in purſuance 
of this principle, they make thoſe accidents 
(ſuch as the contention of the cities, &c.) 
to be the cauſes of his fame, which were 
in reality the conſequences of his merit. 
The ſame might as weil be faid of Virgil, 
or any great author, whoſe general charac- 
ter will infallibly raiſe many caſual addi- 
tions to their reputation. This is the me- 
thod of Monſ. de la Motte; who yet con- 
feſſes upon the whole, that in whatever age 
Homer had lived, he muſt have been the 
reateſt poet of his nation, and that he ma 
bo ſaid in this ſenſe to be the maſter even 
of thoſe who ſurpaſſed him. 
In all theſe objections we ſee nothing 
that contradicts his title to the honour of 
Gg the 
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the chief invention; and as lovg as this 
(which is indeed the characteriſtie of poetry 
itſelf) remains unequalied by his followers, 
he ſtill continues ſuperior to them. A 
cooler judgment may commit fewer faults, 
and be more approved in the eyes of one 
ſort of critics: but that warmth of fancy 
will carry the loudeit and moſt univerſal 
applauſes, which ho!ds the heart of a reader 
under the ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer 
not only anptars the inventor of poetry, 
but exce's a the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has ſwallowed up the honour 
of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What he has 
done admitt.d no increaſe, it only left room 
for contraction or regulation. He ſhewed 
all the fretch of fancy at once; and if he 
has failed in ſome of his flights, it was but 
becauſe he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind ſeems like a mighty tree which 
riſes from the moit vigorous ſeed, is im- 
proved with induitry, flouriſhes, and pro- 
duces the fineſt fruit; nature and art con- 
ſpire to raiſe it; pleaſure and profit join to 
make it valuable : and they who find the 
juſteſt faults, have only ſaid, that a few 
branches (which run luxuriant through a 
richneſs of nature) might be lopped into 
form to give it a more regular appear- 
ance, | 

Having now ſpoken of the beauties and 
defects of the original, it remains to treat 
of the tranſlation, with the ſame view to 
the chief characteriſtic. As far as that 
is ſeen in the main parts of the poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, 


no tranſlator can prejudice it but by wil- 


ful omiſſions or contractions. As it alſo 
breaks out in every particular image, de- 
ſeription, and ſimile, whoever leſſens or 
too much ſoitens thoſe, takes off from this 
chief character. It is the firſt grand duty 
of an interpreter to give his author entire 
and unmaimed; and for the reſt, the dic- 
tion and verſification only are his proper 
province; ſince theſe muſt be his own, 

the others he is to take as he finds them. 

It ſhould then be conſidered what me- 
thods may afford ſome equivalent in our 
language for the graces of theſe in the 
Greek. It is certain no literal tranſlation 
can be juſt to an excellent original in a 
ſuperior language: but it is a great miſ- 
take to imagine (as many have done) that 
a rath paraphraſe can make amends for 
this general defect; which is no leſs in 
dauger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by 
deviating into the modern manners of ex- 


preſſion. If there be ſometimes a dark- 
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gidity: no author is to be envied for | 


neſs, there is often a light in anten 

which nothing better preſerves than x ve 
ſion almoſt literal. I know no bene 
one ought to take, but thoſe which 
neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit of 
original, and ſupporting the poetical $4 
of the tranſlation: and I will venture + 
ſay, there have not been more men mill 
in former times by a ſervile dull adterens 
to the latter, than have been deluded 
ours by a chimerical inſolent hope 
raiſing and improving their author, l 
not to be doubted that the fire of the pe 
is what a tranſlator ſhould principally n 
gard, as it is moſt likely to expire in! 
managing: however, it is his {aft 
to be content with preſerving this to| 
utmoſt in the whole, without endeavourir 
to be more than he finds his author is 
any particular place. It is a great ſec 
in writing, to know when to be plain, a 
when tical and figurative; and it 
what Homer will teach us, if we will þ 
follow modeſtly in his footſteps. Wh 
his dition is bold and lofty, let us t 
ours as high as we can; but where he 
plain and humble, we ought not to be d 
terred from imitating him by the fear 
incurring the cenſure of a mere Logl 
critic, Nothin that belongs to tion 
ſeems to have — more commonly n 
taken than the juſt pitch of his ſtyle: i 
of his tranſlators having ſwelled into 
tian in a proud confidence of the ſubli 
others ſunk into flatneſs in a cold 


timorous notion of ſimplicity, Meth if & 
I ſee theſe different followers of Hon it no! 
ſome ſweating and ſtraining after un parti 
violent leaps and bounds, (the cen  leer 
ſigns of falſe mettle) ; others ſlowly Bu 
ſervilely creeping in his train, while Bp cf 
t himſelf is all the time proceed pn, c: 
with an unaffected and equal majeſty | tom 
fore them. However, of the two ext ot be 
one eould ſooner pardon frenzy than! Kt 
& in 


commendations as he may gain by that 
racter of ſtyle, which his friends mult af 
together to call ſimplicity, and the 
of the world will 7 2 . 
raceful and dignified ſimplicit, 
— a bald and ſordid one, which difer 
much from each other as the air 0! a} 
man from that of a floven : it 15 d 
to be tricked = and another nat (0 
dreſſed at all. Simplicity is the me 
tween oftentation and ruſticity. . 
This pure and noble ſimplicity | 
where in ſuch perfection as in dle 


en author, One may afirm, 
4 all reſpe&t to the inſpired wriungs, 
i the divine ſpirit made uſe of no other 

but what were intelligible and 
"mon to men at that time, and in that 

of the world ; and as Homer 1s the 
neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of 
arſe bear a greater reſemblance to the 
4 books than that of any other wri- 
| This conſideration (together with 
t has been obſerved of the parity 
one of his thoughts) may methinks 
ice a tranſlator on the one hand to 
we into ſeveral of thoſe general phraſes 
| manners of expreſſion, which have 
ined a veneration even in our language 
m being uſed in the Old Teſtament; 
> the other, to avoid thoſe which have 
2 appropriated to the Divinity, and in 
anner conſigned to myſtery and reli- 


For a farther preſervation of this air of 
gliciy, a particular care ſhould be 
to expreſs with all plainneſs thoſe 
al ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
x are ſo numerous in this poet. 
y have ſomething venerable, and [ 
' (ay oracular, in that unadorned gra- 
y and Chortneſs with which they are 
ered : 2 grace which would be utterly 
by endeavouring to give them what 
all a more ingenious (that is, a more 
em) turn in the paraphraſe. 
Ferhaps the mixture of ſome Greciſms 
dd words, after the manner of Mil- 
if done without too much affeRation, 
Pt not have an ill effect in a verſion of 
particular work, which moſt of any 
ieems to require a venerable antique 
But certainly the uſe of modern 
k of war and government, ſuch as 
mm, campaign, junto, or the like (into 
i ſome of his tranſlators have — 
be allowable ; thoſe only excepted, 
but which it is impoſſible to treat the 
n any living language. 
biere are two peculiarities in Homer's 
b, which are a ſort of marks, or 
, by which every common eye diſ- 
Ulkes him at firſt ſight: thoſe who 
it his greateſt admirers look upon 
n defects, and thoſe who are, ſeem 
Al vith them as beauties. I ſpeak 
compound epithets, and of his re- 
das. Many of the former cannot be 
erally into Engliſh without de- 
s the purity of our language. I 
* ſuch ſhould be retained as flide 


It Uealelves into an Engliſh com- 
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pound, without violence to the ear, or to 
the received rules of compoſition; as well 
as thoſe which have received a ſanction 
from the authority of our beſt poets, and 
are become familiar through their uſe of 
them; ſuch as the cloud-compelling Jove, 
Kc. As for the reſt, whenever any can 
be as fully and figmficantly expreſſed in a 


ſingle word as in a compound one, the 


courſe to be taken is obvious. 

Some that cannot be ſo turned as to 
preſerve their full image by one or two 
words, may have juſtice done them by 
circumlocution ; as the epithet «vooi@vaac; 
to a mountain, would appear little or ridi- 
culous tranſlated literally « leaf-ſhaking,”” 
but affords a majeſtic 1dea in the peri- 
phraſis: The lofty mountain ſhakes his 
waving woods.” Others that admit of 
differing ſigniſications, may receive an ad- 
vantage by a judicious variation accord- 
ing to the occaſions on which they are 
introduced. For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, iCN, or “ far-ſhooting,” is 
capable of two explications; one literal 
in reſpect to the darts and bow, the enſigns 
of that god; the other allegorical with 
regard to the rays of the ſun: therefore 
in ſuch places where Apollo is repreſented 
as a in perſon, I would uſe the former 
interpretation; and where the effects of the 
ſun are deſcribed, I would make choice 
of the latter, . the whole, it will be 
neceſſary to avoid that perpetual repeti- 
tion of the ſame epithets which we find in 
Homer; and which, though it might be 
accommodated (as has been already thewn) 
to the ear of thoſe times, 1s by no means 
ſo to ours: but one may wait for oppor- 
tunities of placing them, where they de- 
rive an additional beauty from the occa- 
ſions on which they are employed; and in 
doing this pro x th a tranſlator may at 
once ſhew his fancy and his judgment. 

As for Homer's repetitions, we may di- 
vide them into three ſorts; of whole nar- 
rations and ſpeeches, of ſingle fentences, 
and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope it 
is not impoſlible to have ſuch a regard to 
theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known a mark 
of the author on the one hand, nor to offend 
the reader too much on the other. The re- 
petition is not ungraceful in thoſe ſpeeches 


where the dignity of the ſpeaker renders 


it a ſort of inſolence to alter his words; 
as in the meſſages from Gods to men, or 
from higher powers to inferiors in concerns 
of ſtate, or where the ceremonial of rel» 
gion ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn 
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forms of prayer, oaths, or the like. In 
other caſes, I believe, the beſt rule is, to 
be guided by the ncarneſs, or diſtance, at 
which the repetitions are placed in the 
original: when they follow too cloſe, one 
may vary. the exprefiion ; but it is a queſ- 
tion, whether a profeſſed tranſlator be 
authoriſed to omit any: if they be tedious, 
the author is to anſwer for it. 

It only remains to ſpeak of the Verſiſi - 
cation. Homer {as has been ſaid) is per- 
petually applying the ſound to the ſenſe, 
and varying it on every new ſubject. 
This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite 
beauties of poetry, and attainable by very 
few: I know only of Homer eminent for 
it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. I 
am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes hap- 

by chance, when a writer is warm, 
and fully poſſeſſed of his image: how- 
ever it may be reaſonably believed they 
deſigned this, in whoſe verſe it ſo mani- 
feſtly appears in a ſuperior degree to all 
others. Few readers have the ear to be 
Judges of it; but thoſe who have, will ſee 
I have endeavoured at this beauty. 

Upon the whole, I maſt confeſs myſelf 
utterly incapable of doing juftice to Ho- 
mer. 1 attempt him in no other hope but 
that which one may entertain without 
much vanity, of giving a more tolerable 
copy of him than any entire tranſlation in. 
verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe 
of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chap- 
man has taken the advantage' of an im- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtand- 
ing which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe 
more {looſe and rambling than his. He 
Has frequent interpolations of four or ſix 
lines, and I remember one in the thir- 
teenth book of the Odyſſes, ver. 312, where 
he has ſpun twenty verſes out of two. 
He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a manner, 
that one might think he deviated on pur- 
poſe, if he did not in other places of his 
notes inſiſt ſo much upon verbal trifles. 
He appears to have had a ſtrong affectation 
of extracting new meanings out of his 
author, inſomuch as to promiſe, in his 
rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries. 
he had revealed in Homer: and perhaps 
he. endeavoured to ſtrain the obvious ſenſe 
to this end. His expreſſion is involved in 
fuſtian, a fault for which he was remark- 
able in his original writings, as in the 
tragedy of Buſly d' Amboiſe, &c. In a 
word, the nature of the man may account 
for his whole ' performance; for he ap- 
pears, from his preface and remarks, to 
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have been of an 


. arrogant turn, and 
enthuſiaſt in . - His own bout 
having finiſh half the Iliad in lefs m 


his verſion was performed. N 
which is to be d him, and whe 
very much contributed to cover bu 
fefts, is a daring fiery ſpirit that aim 
his tranſlation, which is ſomething | 
what one might imagine Homer kin 
would have writ before he arrived 
years of diſcretidn. a 

Hobbes has given us a correct explay W 00 
tron of the ſenſe in general: but for pa 
ticulars and circumſtances he continu; 
lops them, and often omits the mot 
tiful. As for its being etteemed a c. 
tranſlation, I doubt not many have h 
led into that error by the ſhormels of i 
which proceeds not from his following t 
original line by line, but from the d 
trations above mentioned, He fomcin 
omits whole fimilies and ſentences, 
now and then guilty of miltakes, | 
which no writer of his learning « 
have fallen, but through careleiſncs, 
poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too me 
for criticiſm. - 

It is a great loſs to the poetical wi 
that Mr. Dryden did not live to tri 
the Iliad. He has left us only the 
book, and a ſmall part of the fixth; 
which, if he has in ſome places not u 
interpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved 
antiquities, it ought to be excuſed on 
count of the haſte he was obliged tou 
in. He ſeems to have had too much 
gard to Chapman, whoſe words he i 
times copies, and has unhappily fobo 
him in paſſages where he wanders f 
the original. However, had he travl 
the whole work, I would no more 
attempted Homer after him than I 
his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding) 
human errors) is the moſt noble 
ſpirited tranſlation I know in 27 

age. But the fate of great genue 
ike that of great miniſters, though | 
are confeſſedly the firſt in the com 
wealth of letters, they muſt be env 
calumniated only for being at te 
of it. - 

That which, in my opinion, ocz 
be the endeavour of any one wiv d 
lates Homer, is above all things wf 
alive that ſpirit and fire which ma 
chief character: in particular place 
the ſenſe can bear any doubt, 2 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt ** 

, 


ſuſteen weeks, ſhews with what negligen 
Bat 


ze with that character; to copy him 
5 al A variations of his f#yle, and the 
Eferent modulations of his numbers ; to 
ſerve, in the more active or deſeriptive 
4, 2 warmth and elevation; in the 
„ ſedate or narrative, a plainneſs and 
/-mnity; in the ſpeeches, a fulneſs and 
erfpicuty ; in the ſentences, a ſhortneſs 
md gravity: not to negle& even the little 
cs and turns on the words, nor ſome- 
ke: the very caſt of the periods; neither 
vent nor confound any rites or cuſtoms 
f antiquity: perhaps too he ought to in- 
de the whole in a ſhorter compaſs than 
hitherto been done by any tranſlator, 
o has tolerably preſerved” either the 
xe or poetry, What I would farther 
-mmend to him, is to Rudy his author 
ter from his own text than from any 
wmmentarics, how learned ſoever, or 
utever figure they may make in the 
ination of the world; to conſider him 
rentively in compariſon with Virgil 
bore all the ancients, and with Milton 
bore all the moderns. Next theſe, the 
tbilhop of Cambray's Telemachus may 
e him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and 
n of our author, and Boſſu's admirable 
iſe of the epic poem the juſteſt notion 
us deſign and conduct. But after all, 
a whatever judgment and ſtudy a man 
proceed, or with whatever happineſs 
may perform ſuch a work, he muſt 
pe to pleaſe but a few; thoſe only who 
| 2: once a taſte of poetry, and com- 
it learning, For to ſatisfy ſuch as 
ut either, 15 not in the nature of this 
entaking ; ſince a mere modern wit can 
t nothing that is not modern, and a 
Wnt nothing that is not Greek. 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the 
Le, from whoſe opinions I am pre- 
: to learn; though I fear no judges 
ile as our beſt poets, who are moſt 
ic of the weight of this taſk. As for 
writ, whatever they ſhall pleaſe to 
ey may give me ſome concern as 
ue unilappy men, but none as they 
malipnant writers. I was guided in 
maniation by judgments very differ- 
hum theirs, and by perſons for whom 
en have no kindneſs, if -an old 
won be true, that the ſtrongeſt an- 
my in the world is that of tools to 
of wit, Mr. Addiſon was the firſt 
* vice determined me to under- 
dae tals, who was pleaſed to write 
pon that occaſion, in ſuch terms as 
repeat without vanity. I was 
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ſuch who have done moſt 
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early recommendation of my undertaking 
to the public. Dr. Swift promoted my 
intereſt with that warmth with which he 
always ſerves his friend. The humanity 
and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth are 


What I never knew wanting on any oeca- 


fon. I muſt alſo acknowledge, with mfi- 
pite pleaſure, the many friendly offices, as 
well as fincere criticiſms of Mr. Con- 
reve, who had led me the way in tranſ- 
ting ſome parts of Homer; as I wiſh, 
for the ſake of the world, he had pre- 
vented me in the reſt. I muſt add the 
names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
though I ſhall take a farther opportunity 
of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe good- 
nature (to give it a great panegyric) is 
no leſs extenſive than his learning. The 
favour of theſe gentlemen is not entirely 
undeſerved by one who bears them ſo true 
an affection. But what can I. ſay of the 
honour ſo many of the Great have done 
me, while the firſt names of the age ap- 
pear as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed patrons and ornaments of 
learning as my chief encouragers? Among 
theſe, it is a particular pleaſure to me 
to find that my higheſt obligations are to 
— to the 
name of poet: that his grace the duke of 
Buckingham was not Kipleaſed I ſhould 
undertake the author to whom the has 
given (in his excellent Eſſay) ſo complete 
a praiſe. 
« Read Homer once, and you can read no more ; 
« For all books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 


„ Verſe will ſeem Proſe; but ſtill perſiſt to read, 
« And Homer will be all the books you need.” 


That the earl of Halifax was one of the 
firſt to favour me, of whom it is hard to 
ſay whether the advancement of the Jo 
arts is more owing to his generoſity or 
his example. That ſuch a genius as my 
lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed 
in the great ſcenes of buſineſs in 
all the uſeful and entertaining 2 of 
learning, has not refuſed to be the critic 
of theſe ſheets, and the patron of their 
writer. And that ſo excellent an imitator 
of Homer as the noble author of the tra- 
gedy of Heroic Love, has continued his 
partiality to me, from my writing Paſtorals, 
to my attempting the Iliad. I cannot deny 
myſelf the pride of confefling, that I have 
had the advantage not only, of their ad- 
vice for the conduQ in general, but their 
correction of ſeveral particulars of this 
tranſlation. | 

Gg3 I could 
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I could ſay a great deal of the pleaſure 
of being diſtinguiſhed by the earl of Car- 
narvon ; but it is almoſt abſurd to parti- 
cularize any one generous action in a per- 
ſon whoſe whole life is a continued ſeries 
of them. — Mr. Stanhope, the preſent ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, will pardon my deſire of 
having it known that he was pleaſed to 
promote this affair. The particular zeal 
of Mr. Harcourt (the ſon of the late lord 
chancellor) gave me a proof how much I 
am honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. 
J muſt attribute to the ſame motive that of 
ſeveral others of my friends, to whom all 


acknowledgments are rendered unneceſlary | 


by the privileges of a familiar correſpon- 
dence : and I am ſatisfied I can no better 
way oblige men of their turn, than by my 
filence. 

In ſhort, I have fourd more patrons 
than ever Homer wanted. He would 
have thought himſelf happy to have met 
the ſame favour at Athens, that has been 
ſhown me by its learned rival, the univer- 
ſity of Oxford. If my author had the 
wits of after ages for his defenders, his 
tranſlator has had the Beauties of the pre- 
ſent for his advocates; a pleaſure too 
great to be changed for any fame in re- 
verſion. And IT can hardly envy him 
thoſe pompous honours he received after 
death, when I refle& on the enjoyment of 
ſo many agrœ able obligations, and eaſy 
friendſhips, which make the ſatisfaftion of 
life. This diſtinction is the more to be 
acknowledged, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe 
pen has never gratified the prejudices of 
particular parties, or the vanities of parti- 
cular men. Whatever the ſucceſs may 
prove, I ſhall never repent of an under- 
taking in which I have experienced the 
candour and friendſhip of ſo many perſons 
of merit; and in which I hope to paſs 
ſome of thoſe years of youth that are ge- 
nerally loft in a circle of follies, after a 
manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, 


nor diſagreeable to myſelf, Pope, 


$ 235. An Eſſay on Virgils Georgics, pre- 
fixed to Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation. 1 


Virgil may be reckoned the firſt who 
introduced three new kinds of try 
among the Romans, which he copied after 
three the greateſt maſters of Greece. 
Theocritus and Homer haye till diſputed 
for the advantage over him in paſtoral 
and heroics; but think all are unanimous 


in giving him the precedence to Heſiod in 


middle ſtyle, where the writers in be 

ton 

gl excelled all who have written in 
e way with him. 


ſame head with Paſtoral; a diviſion by 


woods, and has the mo 


— 
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his Georgits. The truth of it is, the ſ ' 
neſs and ruſticity of a paſtoral cannot he had! 


well expreſſed in any other tor gue 24 
the Greek, when rightly mixed and qual 
fied with the Doric diale&; nor can 

majeſty of an heroic poem any where ; 
pear ſo well as in this language, which k. 
a natural greatneſs in it, and can be of 
rendered more deep and ſonorous by 
pronunciation of the Ionians But in t 


-u are on a level, we ſee how far Vi 


There has been abundance of critic; 
ſpent on Virgil's Paſtorals and Znei 
but the Georgics are a ſubje& which n 
of the cricics have ſufficiently taken ir 
their conſideration ; moſt of them pal 
it over in ſilence, or caſting it under t 


means proper, unleſs we ſuppoſe the | 
of a huſbandman ought to be imitated 
a Georgic, as that of a ſhepherd is 
Paſtoral. But though the ſcene of be 
theſe poems lies in the ſame place, 
ſpeakers in them are of a quite differe 
character, ſince the of huſband 
are not to be delivered with the fimplic 
of a plowman, dut with the $0 
your: No rules therefore that relate 
aſtoral can any way affect the Georg 
ſince they fall under that claſs of poet 
which conſiſts in giving plain and dire 
inſtructions to the reader; whether they 
moral duties, as thoſe of Theognis 
Pythagoras; or „ ſpeculat 
as thoſe of Aratus and Lucretius; or 
of practice, as thoſe of Heſiod and V! 
Among theſe different kinds of (ubjed 
that which the Georgics go upon k. 
think, the meaneſt and leaſt improving! 
the moſt pleaſing and delightful, f 
cepts of morality, beſides the natural c 
ruption of our tempers, which make 
averſe to them, are ſo abſtracted from ide 
of ſenſe, that they ſeldom give an opt 
tunity for thoſe beautiful deſcriptions 
images which are the ſpirit and li 
. Natural philoſophy has wc 
enfible objects to work upon, but then 
often puzzles the reader with the tt 
of its notions, and perplexes him ow 
wultitude of ics diſputes. But = 
of poetry 1 am now ſpeaking of, ad 
itſelf wholly to the imaginauon: * h | 
| amon 
gether converſant delight 
of nature for its province. It 


ar ninds a pleaſing variety of ſcenes and 


> ſxes na; 

5, whilſt it reaches us, and makes 
it be 1275 of its precepts look like a de- 
as ion, A Georgic therefore is ſome 
4 | «part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into 


2 plealtg dreſs, and ſet off with all the 
beautics and embelliſhments of poetry. 
Now fince this ſcience of huſbandry is of a 
wery large extent, the poet ſhews his fill 
afagling out ſuch precepts to proceed on, 
x re uleful, and at the ſame time moſt 
enable of ornament. Virgil was ſo well 
xquintcd with this ſecret, that to ſet off 
ks tr Georgic he has run into a ſet of 


ubject, in that beautiful account he gives 
u of the figns in nature, which precede the 
changes of the weather, 

Ard if there be ſo much art in the 
vice of fit precepts, there is much more 
required in the treating of them, that they 
pay fall in after each other by a natural 
wtorced method, and ſhew themſelves in 
ie beſt and molt advantageous hght. They 
Þould all be fo finely wrought together in 
ſte (me piece, that no coarſe ſeam may 
blcover where they join; as in a curious 
ede of needle-work one colour falls awa 
uch juſt degrees, and another riſes 7 
kienlibly, that we ſee the variety without 


elate eg able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſh- 
erer te one from the firſt appearance of 
fer Nor is it ſufficient to range 
4% Liipoſe this body of precepts into a 


ear and eaſy method, unleſs they are de- 
rre4 to us in the molt pleaſing and 
grerable manner; for there are ſeveral 
ays of conveying the ſame truth to the 


or 

I Vi und of man; and to chooſe the plea- 
(obj of theſe ways, is that which chiefly 
on 1, guilhes poetry from proſe, and makes 
ring, rgil's rules of huſbandry pleaſanter to 
|, MR than Varro'ss Where the proſe- 
ural cer tells us plairly what ought to be 


one, the poet often conceals the precept 
a2 deſcription, and repreſents his coun- 


om ide 
d performing the action in which he 
* ud iuſtruct his reader. Where the one 


5 0at, as fully and diſtinctly as he can, 
ihe parts of the truth which he would 


} 


5 | 

- then damunicate to us; the other ſingles out 
nico mot pleaſing circumſtance of this 
with WF 2:d lo conveys the whole in a more 
þis k ung manner to the underſtanding. 


— g1ve one inſtance out of a multi- 
al this nature that might be found 


ue Grorgics, where the reader may 
ful * the diferent ways Virgil has taken to 
rules wut the ſame thing, and how much 
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precepts, Which are almoſt foreign to his 
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eaſanter every manner of e is, 
— the plain and direct mention of it 


would have been. It is in the ſecond 
Georgic, where he tells us what trees will 
bear grafting on each other. 


Et ſepe alterius ramos impune videmus 

Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 
Steriles Platani malos geſſere valentes, 
Caſtanea fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo 

Flore pyri : Glandemque ſus ſregere ſub ulmit, 

Nec longum tempus: & ingens 

Exiit ad cœlum ramis ſelicibus arbos ; 
Miraturque novas trondes et non ſua poma. 


Here we ſee the poet conſidered all the 
effects of this union between trees of dif- 
ferent kinds, and took notice of that effect 
which had the moſt ſurpriſe, and by con- 
ſequence the moſt delight in it, to expreſs 
the capacity that was in them of being 
thus united. This way of writing is every 
where much in uſe among the poets, and 
is particularly practiſed Þy Virgil, who 
loves to ſuggeſt a truth indirectly, and 
without giving us a full and open view of 
it, to let us ſee juſt ſo much as will natu- 
rally lead the imagination into all the parts 
that lie conceal This is wonderfully 
diverting to the underſtanding, thus to re- 
ceive a precept, that enters, as it were, 
through a bye-way, and to apprehend an 
idea that draws a whole train after it, 
For here the mind, which is always de- 
lighted with its own diſcoveries, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and ſeems to work 
out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own. 
faculties. 

But fince the inculcating precept upon 
precept, will at length prove tireſome to 
the reader, if he meets with no entertain- 
ment, the poet muſt take care not to in- 
cumber his poem with too much buſineſs; 
but ſometimes to relieve the ſubje& with a 
moral reflection, or let it reſt a while, for 
the ſake of a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion. Nor is it ſufficient to run out 
into beautiful and diverting digreſſions (as 
it is generally thought) unleſs they are 
brought in aptly, and are ſomething of a 
piece with the main deſign of the Georgic z 
for they ought to have a remote alliance 
at leaſt to the ſubject, that ſo the Whole 

m may be more uniform and agreeable 
in all its parts, We ſhould never quite 
loſe fight of the country, though we are 
ſometimes entertained with a diſtant pro- 
ſpect of it. Of this nature are Virgil's 
Kenpdon of the original of agriculture, 
of the fruitfulneſs of Italy, of a country 

G 814 life. 
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life, and the like, which are not brought 
in by force, but naturally riſe out of the 

incipal argument and deſign of the poem. 
know no one digreſſion in the Georgics 
that may ſeem to contradict this obſerva- 
tion, beſides that in the latter end of the 
firſt book, where the poet launches out into 
a diſcourſe of the battle of Pharſalia, and 
the actions of Auguſtus, But it is worth 
while to conſider how admirably he has 
turned the courſe of his narration into its 
proper channel, and made his huſbandman 
concerned even in what relates to the bat- 
tle, in thoſe inimitable lines: 


Seilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabrã rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque ettuſſis mirabitur ola ſepulchris. 


And afterwards, ſpeaking of Auguſtus's 
actions, he ſtill remembers that agriculture 
ought to be ſome way hinted at through- 
out the whole poem, 


w—— Non ullus aratro 
Dignus honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis : 
Et curvz rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 


We now come to the ſtyle which is pro- 
per to a Georgic; and indeed this 1s the 
part on which the poct muſt lay out all his 
ſtrength, that his words may be warm and 
glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes 
may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up 
to the reader's view. He ought, in parti- 
cular, to be careful of nb: letting his ſubject 
debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a 
meanneſs of expreſſion, but every where to 
keep up his verſe, in all the pomp of num- 
bers and dignity of words, | 

I think nothing which is a phraſe or 
ſaying in common talk ſhould be admitted 
into a ſerious poem; becauſe it takes off 
from the ſolemnity of the expreſſion, and 
gives it too great a turn of familiarity: 
much leſs ought the low phraſes and terms 
of art that are adapted to huſbandry, have 
any place in ſuch a work as the Georgic, 
which is not to appear in the natural ſim- 
plicity and nakedneſs of its ſubject, but in 
the pleaſanteſt dreſs that poetry can beſtow 
on it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the 
common form of words, would not make 
uſe of tempore but fpdere in his firſt verſe; 
and every where elſe abounds with meta- 
phors, Greciſms, and circumlocutions, to 
give his verſe the greater pomp, and pre- 
lerve it from ſinking into a plebian ſtyle. 
And herein conſiſts Virgil's maſter-piece, 
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of tillage and merchandize, for the ſubjet 


who has not only excelled all other ww 
but even himſelf, in the language of hy 
Georgics ; where we receive more 

and lively ideas of things from his word; 
than we could have done from the objedy 
themſelves; and find our \maginationg 
more affected by his deſcriptions, than they 
would have been by the very fight of al 
he deſcribes. 

J ſhall now, after this ſhort ſcheme « 
rules, conſider the different ſucceſs that 
Heſiod and Virgil have met with in thi 
kind of poetry, which may give us fone 
further notion of the excellence of t 
Georgics. To begin with Heſiod; if ue 
may gueſs at his character from his writ. 
ings, he had much more of the huſband. 
man than the poet in his-temper : he bu 
wonderfully grave, diſcreet, and frugal; he 
lived altogether in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the ora. 
cle of the whole neighbourhood. Thele 
8 of good huſbandry ran through 

is works, and directed him to the choice 


of that Which is the moſt celebrated « 
them, He is every where bent on inſtruc- 
tion, avoids all manner of digrefſions, and 
does not ſtir out of the field once m the 
whole Georgic. His method in deſcribing 
month after month, with its proper ſeaſons 
and employments, is too grave and ſimple; 
it takes off from the ſurpriſe and varity 
of the poem, and makes the whole look 
but like a modern almanac in verſe. The 
reader is carried 2 a courſe of wea- 
ther, and may before-hand gueſs whether 
he is to meet with ſnow or rain, clouds of 
ſunſhine, in the next deſcription, Lis ce. 
ſcriptions indeed have abundance of nu. 
ture in them, but then it is nature in her 
ſimplicity and undreſs, Thus when be 
2 of January, The wild dealt 

ays he, “ run ſhivering through the wood 

« with their heads tooping to the ground, 
« and their tails clapt between their legs; 
« the goats and oxen are almoſt fes d 
« with cold; but it is not ſo bad with de 
« ſheep, becauſe they have a thick cu 
« of wool about them, 'The old men 99 
« are bitterly pinched with the weatier; 
« but the young girls fee] nothin of i. 
„ who fit at home with their mothers 

« a warm fire-ſide.” Thus does the - 
gentleman give himſelf up to a looſe kin 
of tattle, rather than endeavour ali? 2 

poetical deſcription, Nor has he be 
more of art or judgment in the preceps 
he has given us, wluch are ſown 81 


, clog the poem too much, 
f 92 * "I full of cir- 
—Gances, that they weaken and unnerve 
rerſe, But after all, we are beholden 
In for the firſt rough ſketch of a 

©: where we may ſtill diſcover 
zethung venerable in the antiqueneſs of 
york. but if we would ſee the deſign 
urged, the figures reformed, the colour- 
124 on, and the whole piece finiſned, 
nul expect it from a greater maſter's 


Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage 
{ planting into two books, which Heſiod 
;Giipatched in half a one but has ſo 
£4 the natural rudeneſs and ſimplicity 
ks ſubject, with ſuch a fignificancy of 
fon, ſuch a pomp of verſe, ſuch va- 
x of tranſitions, and ſuch a ſolemn air 
ks refletions, that if we look on both 
together, we ſee in one the plainneſs 
z downright countryman, and in the 
ber ſomething of ruſtic majeſty, like that 
1 Roman dictator at the plow- tail. He 
her the meaneſt of his precepts with a 
x of grandeur ; he breaks the clods and 
& the dung about with an air of grace- 
ts, His prognoſtications of the wea- 
rue taken out of Aratus, where we 
je how judiciouſly he has picked out 
je that are molt proper for his huſband- 
7's obſervation ; how he has enforced 
expreſion and heightened the images 
«> de found in the original. 

Ne ſecond book has more wit in it, and 
euer boldneſs in its metaphors, than any 
te reſt, The poet, with a great beauty, 
dies oblivion, ignorance, wonder, de- 
and the like, to his trees. The laſt 
die has indeed as many. metaphors, 
not ſo daring as this; for human 
g's and paſſions may be more natu- 
fUcribed to a bee, than to an inani- 
pant. He who reads over the plea- 
5 of a country life, as they are de- 
bed by Virgil in the latter end of this 
can ſcarce be of Virgil's mind, in 


krriog even the life of a philoſopher 


*may, I think, read the poet's clime 
 Ceicription ; for he ſeems to have 
u a ſweat at the writing of it; 


0 quis me gelidis ſub montibus Hæmi 
ed iagenti ramorum protegat umbra 


þ 5 every where mentioning among 
Cuef Fleaſures, the coolneſs of his 
$ 2nd nvers, vales and grottos ; which 


* northern poet would have omitted, 
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for the deſcription of a ſunny hill and fire- 
fide. | 

The third Georgic ſeems to be the moſt 
laboured of them all; there is a wonderful 
vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of the 
horſe and chariot-race. The force of love 
is repreſented in noble inſtances, and very 
ſublime expreſſions.  'The Scythian winter- 
piece appears ſo very cold and bleak ta 
the eye, that a man can ſcarce look on is 
without ſhivering. The murrain at the end 
has all the expreſſiveneſs that words can 
give. It was here that the poet ſtrained 
hard to outdo Lucretius in the deſcription 
of his plague; and if the reader would ſee 
what ſucceſs he had, he may find it at large 
in Scaliger. 

But Virgil ſcems no where ſo well 
pleaſed as when he is got among his bees, 
in the fourth Georgic; and ennobles the 
actions of fo trivial a creature, with meta- 
phors drawn from the moſt important con- 
cerns of mankind. His verſes are not in 
2 noiſe and harry in the battles of 

neas and Turnus, than in the engage» 
ment of two ſwarms. Aad as in his 1 
he compares the labours of his Trojans to 
thoſe ow and piſmires, here he com- 
pares thg labours of the bees to thoſe of 
the Cyclops. In ſhort, the laſt Georgie 
was a good prelude to the Æneis; and 
very well ſhewed what the poet could do 
in the deſcription of what was really great, 
by his deſcribing the mock grandeur of 
an inſect with ſo good a grace. There is 
more pleaſantneſs in the little platform of 
a garden, which he gives us about the mid- 
dle of this book, than in all the ſpaci 
walks and water-works of Rapin. The 
ſpeech of Proteus at the end can never be 
enough admired, and was indeed very fit 
to conclude ſo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the 
beauties in the Georgics, I ſhould in the 
next place endeavour to point out its im- 
perfections, if it has any. But though I 
think there are ſome few in it that 
are not ſo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not 
preſume to name them, as rather ſuſpect- 
ing my own judgment, than I can believe 
a fault to be in that poem, which lay fo 
long under Virgil's correction, and had his. 
laſt hand = to. it, The firſt Georgic 
was probably burleſqued in the author's 
life ume; for we ſtill find in the fcholiaſts 
a verſe that ridicules part of a line tranſ- 
lated from Heſiod - Nudus ara, ſere nudus, 
—And we may eaſily gueſs at the judg- 
ment of this extraordinary critic, whoever ” 

he 
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he was, from his cenſuring this particular 
precept. We -= be ſure Virgil would 
not have tranſlated it from Heſiod, had he 
not diſcovered ſome beauty in it; and in- 
deed the beauty of it is what I have before 
obſerved- to be frequently met with in 
Virgil, the delivering the precept fo indi- 
realy, and ſingling out the particular cir- 
cumſtance of ſowing and plowing naked, 
to ſuggeſt to us that theſe employments 
are proper only in the hot dale of the 


ear. 
j I ſhall not here compare the ſtyle of the 
Georgics with that of Lucretius, which the 
reader may ſee already done in the pre- 
face to the ſecond volume of Dryden's 
Miſcellany Poems ; but ſhall conclude this 
poem to be the moſt complete, elaborate, 
and finiſhed piece of all antiquity. The 
Eneis, indeed, is of a nobler kind; but 
the Georgic is more perfect in its kind. 
The Eneis has a greater variety of beau-, 
ties in it, but thoſe of the Georgic are more 
exquiſite. In ſhort, the Georgic has alli the 
perfection that can be expected in a poem 
written by the greateſt poet in the flower 
of his age, when his invention was ready, 
his imagination warm, his judgment ſettled, 
and all his faculties in their full vigour and 


maturity. Addiſon. 
$ 236, Hiſtory of the HEaATREN 
De1iT1es. 
1. Cox.us and TERRA. Calus is 


ſaid to be the ſon of the Air, great father 
of the Gods, and huſband of Terra the 
daughter of the-Earth; by whom he had 
the Cyclops, Oceanus, Titan, the Hundred 
Giants, and many other children, the moſt 
eminent of which was Saturn, 

Nothing is more uncertain than what is 
related of Calus and Terra; and the whole 
fable plainly ſeems to ſignify that the Air 
and Earth were the common father and 
parent of all created beings. Cœlus was 
called Uranus by the Greeks, and Terra 
was alſo named Veſta; ſhe prefided over 
all feaſts and banquets; and the firſt fruits 
of the earth were offered to her in the molt 
ſolemn ſacrifices. According to the fable, 
Ccelus was dethroned by his youngeſt ſon 
Saturn, and wounded by him, to prevent 
his having more children. 


2. SaTURN. Saturn was the fon of 
Ccelus and Terra, and the moſt ancient 
of all the Gods. Titan, his elder brother, 
reſigned his birth-right to him, on condi- 
"tion that he ſhould deſtroy all his male 
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iſſue, that the empire of the world m;, 
in time fall to his poſterity. Saturn 30 
cepted of this condition; but Titan af. 
wards ſuſpecting that his brother had brok 
the contract between them, made » 
againſt him, and kept him in priſon; fr 
whence he was releaſed by his ſon Ju 
ter, and re-inſtated in his government 
- afterwards dethroned by Jupiter his 
Saturn being driven from his thre 
left the kingdom, and went into Italy, x 
there lived with king Janus. That p 
of Italy where he concealed himſelf 
called Latium, 
He is reprefented as the emblem 
Time, with a ſcythe in his hand; and 
his time, it is ſaid, was the golden age 
the earth, when the ground yielded 
ſorts of fruits without culture, and Afrz 
or Juſtice, dwelt among men, who hy 
together in perfect love and amity. 
The Saturnalia, or Feaſts of Satu 


were inſtituted 13 king of the R( ** 
mans; or, according to Livy, by Semp turſed 
nius and Minutius the conſuls. 


3. Cyneis. Cybele was the wife 
Saturn, and accounted mother of the god 
ſhe was called Ops by the Latins, and 8 
by the Greeks. She was alſo named 90 
Mater, Veſta, and Terra, 

| Cybele hath her head crowned w 
towers, and is the goddeſs of cities, ge 
riſons, and all things that the earth i 
tains, She is the Earth ſelf, on wi 
are built many towers and caſtles. 

In her hand ſhe carries a key, beci 
in winter, the earth locks up her treatun 
which in the ſpring ſhe unlooſes, bro 
forth, and diſpenſes with a plentiful band. 

She is ſeated in a chariot, becauſe! 
earth hangs in the air, being poiſed by 
own weight. Her garments were pant 
with flowers of various colours, and by 
with images of ſeveral creatures; n 
needs no explanation, ſince every « 
knows, that ſuch a dreſs is ſuitable to | 
earth, a 

Diyine honours were * pau t 

deſs; and the prieſts 0 ybele * 
ormed their fſacritices with à conn 
noiſe of timbrels, pipes, cymbals, and 
inſtruments; and the ſacrificants pr? | 
both the temple of their oddels, and 
ears of their hearers, with howlup 
and every kind of wantonnefs. | 
The prieſts of this eſs were © 
Galli, from a river in 


3 


alſo called Curetes, C ? 
.. e bi, and Idzi Dadiyli 
4 Juri7ER. Jupiter, ſon of Saturn 
ud Cybele, or Ops, is the father and king 
of gods and men. He is repreſented ſit- 
ing on a throne of ivory and gold, hold- 
50 thunder in his right hand, and in the 
1 a ſcepter made of cyprus ; which 
wod, being free from corruption, is a 


thro {mbol of eternal * On this ſcep- 
ly, u ter fits an eagle; either becauſe he was 
1 brought up by that bird, or that hereto- 


fre the eagle ſitting upon his head, por- 
ended his reign; or becauſe in the war 
inſt the Giants, it brought him the 
thunder, and thence was called his Armour- 
barer. He had golden ſhoes, and an 
enbroidered cloak, adorned with various 
overs, and figures of animals. 

He was educated, as well as born, upon 
[4, 2 mountain in Crete; but by whom, 
be variety of opinions is wonderful. 

There are ſome who affirm, that he was 
xurſed by the Curetes, or Corybantes; ſome 
by the Nymphs; and ſome by Amalthea, 
kughter of Meliſſus king of that iſland. 


wiſe ben, on the contrary, have recorded, 
ey tat he was fed by the bees with honey ; 
1 chers, by goat's milk. 


They add befides, that the goat being 
Lead, and the (kin pulled off,] upiter made 
u ſhield, called Ægis, which he uſed 
| terwards in the battle againſt the Giants. 
Jupiter, after he had depoſed his father 
urn from the throne, and expelled him 
be kingdom, divided the parental inheri- 
kance with his two brothers, Neptune and 
"uo. He fo obliged and aſſiſted mankind 


N. beat tavours, that he not only got the 
T wm of Jupiter, but alſo obtained divine 
ay ours, and was eſteemed the common 


aber of gods and men. 
Jupiter had names almoſt innumerable ; 


** uch he obtained, either from the places 
4 | dere he lived, and wherein he was wor- 


upped, or from the various actions of his 


Ide Greeks called him Ammon or Ham- 
®, which ſignifies /andy. He obtained 
name firſt in Lybia, where he was wor- 
prec under the figure of a ram; becauſe 
n 5:cchus was athirſt in the deſarts 
by zu, and implored the aſſiſtance of 
Tier, Jupiter appeared ia the form of a 
e Opened a fountain with his foot, and 
* it to him. ä 

© was called Capyolinus, from the 
une hull, on the top whereof he had 
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bantes, Tel- the firſt temple that ever was built in 
Rome; which 'Tarquin the Elder firſt vow- 
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ed to build, Tarquin the Proud did build, 
and Horatius the Conſul dedicated. He 
was beſides called 'Tarpeius, from the Tar- 
ian rock on which this temple was built. 
e was alſo ſtyled Optimus Maximus, 
from his power and willingneſs to profit all 


men. 

The title of Dodonzeus was given Jupi- 
ter from the city Dodona in Chaonia, 
which was ſo called from Dodona, a nymph 
of the ſea. Near to this city was a grove 
ſacred to him, which was planted with oaks, 
and famous, becauſe in it was the moſt 
ancient oracle of all Greece. 

The name Feretrius was given him, be- 
cauſe after the Romans had overcome their 
enemies, they carried the imperial ſpoils 
(Spolia Opima) to his temple. Romulus 
firit preſented ſuch ſpoils to Jupiter, after 
he had flain Acron, king of Cænina; and 
Cornelius Gallus offered the ſame ſpoils, 
after he had conquered Tolumnius, king 
of Hetruria; and thirdly, M. Marcellus, 
when he had vanquiſhed Viridomarus, king 
of the Gauls. 

Thoſe ſpoils were called Opima, which 
one ral took from the other in battle. 

the is alſo named Olympius from Olym- 

us, the name of the maſter who taught 
im, and of the heaven wherein he re- 
ſides. RY 75 

The Greeks called him Zwryg (Soter) 
Servator, the Saviour, becauſe he delivered 
them from the Medes. 

He was likewiſe called Xenius, or Hoſ- 
pitalis; becauſe he was thought che author 
of the laws and cuſtoms concerning hoſpi- 
tality. 


. Juno. Juno was the Queen of 
1 * both ul ſiſter and wife of Jupi- 
ter; the daughter of Saturn and Ops; 
born in the and Samos, where ſhe lived 
while ſhe continued a virgin. 

Juno became extremely jealous of Jupi- 
ter, and never ceaſed to lex the chil- 
dren he had by his miltre es. She was 
mother of Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe; ſhe 
was alſo called Lucina, and preſided over 
marriages and births; and is repreſented 
in a chariot drawn by peacocks, with a 
ſcepter in her right hand, and a crown on 
her head: her perſon was auguſt, her car- 
riage noble, and her dreſs elegant and 
neat. 

Iris, the daughter of Thaumas and Elec. 
tra, was ſervant and peculiar meſſenger of 
Juno. 
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Juno. Becanſe of her ſwiftneſs, ſhe is 
painted with wings, ſitting on a rainbow. 
It was her office to unlooſe the ſouls of 
dying women from the chains of the 
body. 


6. Ayortto. Apollo is deſcribed as a 
beardleſs youth, with long hair, crowned 
with laurel, and ſhining in an embroidered 
veſtment; holding a bow and arrows in his 
Tight hand, and a harp in the left. Some- 
times he is ſeen with a ſhield in the one 
hand, and the Graces in the other. The 
power of this god is threefold; in hea- 
ven, where he 1s called Sol; in earth, 
where he is named Liber Pater; and in 
hell, where he is ſtyled Apollo. He ge- 
nerally is painted with a harp, ſhield, and 
arrows. , 

He was the ſon of Jupiter and Latona. 
His mother, who was the daughter of 
Czus the Titan, conceived twins by Ju- 
piter: at which Juno being incenſed, ſent 
the ſerpent Python againſt her; Latona, 
to avoid the intended miſchief, fled into 
the iſland Delos, where ſhe brought forth 
Apollo and Diana at the ſame birth. 
By the invention of phyſic, muſic, poe- 
try, and rhetoric, he deſervedly reſided 
over the Muſes. He alſo taught thgarts 
of foretelling and archery z by which he 
ſo much obliged mankind, that he was en- 
rolled in the number of the gods. l 

He deſtroyed all the Cyclops, the 
forgers of Jupiter's thunderbolts, with his 
arrows, to revenge the death of his ſon 
IAſculapius, whom Jupiter had killed with 
his thunder, becauſe, by the power of phy- 
fic, he reſtored the dead to life again. 

He fell violently in love with the virgin 
Daphne, ſo famous for her modeſty. When 
he purſued her ſhe was changed into a 
laurel, the moſt chaſte of trees; which is 
never corrupted with the violence of heat 
or cold, but remains always flouriſhing, 
always pure. 

Apollo raiſed the walls of the city of 
Troy by the muſic of his harp alone; and 
was challenged by Marſyas, a proud mu- 
ſician; but the god flayed him alive, be- 
cauſe he preſumed to contend with him in 
his own art, and afterwards turned him 
into a river. Alſo when Midas, king of 
Phrygia, fooliſhly determined the victory 
to the god Pan, when Apollo and he ſang 
together, Apollo ſtretched his ears to the 
length and ſhape of aſſes ears. 

This god had many names, He is 
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| — deſired to know-the reaſon of ; 


— 


called Cynthius, from the mountain 

thus in the iſland of Delos; from vc ker 
Diana is alſo called Cynthia; and Den” 
from the ſame iſland, be was bu 


there, 

He is called Delphicus from the d 
Delphi in Bœotia, where he had the n. 
famous temple in the world. They b 
that this famous oracle became dumb 
the birth of our Saviour; and when 4 


lence, the oracle anſwered him, That, 
Judza, a child was born, who was the $ 
preme God, and had commanded hin 
depart, and return no more anſwers. 
He is called Pzan, either from allayi 
ſorrows, or from his exact kill in bunt 


Wherefore he is armed with arrows, F 
He is called Phonbus, from the (wifi — 
of * motion, or from his method of 1 l 
y purging. 
"Ie was named Pythiug, not ofily fr — 
the ſerpent Python, which he had kill = 


but likewiſe from aſking and conſulting 
for none among the gods delivered ms 
reſponſes than he; eſpecially in the temp 
which he had at Delphi, to which all « 
tions reſorted, ſo that it was called u 
oracle of all the earth. Theſe. orad 
were given out by a young virgin, call 
Pythia from Pychius, one of Apdlo 
names. a 


7. Sot.. | Sol, who enlighteneth f 
world, is eſteemed the ſame as Apoli 
He was the father of Phæton by Clymene 
and, as a proof of his paternal at 
promiſed to grant his fon Whatever! 
ſhould requeſt. The raſh youth aſked th 
guidance of his chariot for y: K 
in vain uſed every argument id diu 
him from the enterprize ; but ha 
ſworn by the river Styx, an oath it 
unlawful for the gods to violate, ww 
lingly granted his requeſt, and gave l 
the neceſlary i for his den 
viour. Se 

Phæton, tranſported with joy, moune 
the chariot, ds to laſh the flac 
ſeeds; but they, finding the 1gnoranct 
their new driver, ran through the a, 
ſet both heaven and earth on fire. uf 
to prevent a total conflagration, =* 
Phzton with thunder from his car 
and plunged him into the river Po. 
liters, Phzthuſa, Lampetia, and Ps 
and alſo Cycnus his friend, in _ 
bewailed his death on the banks gi 


+ 
1 


' 
a 


„ and, by the pity of the gods, his 
her were A into —2 trees, and 
„ 


1 Mexcuny. Mercury, ſon of Ju- 
pier and Maia, daughter of Atlas, was 
be god of eloquence and merchandize, 
ad meſſenger of the gods. f 
Heis repreſented a young man, With a 
deerful countenance, an honeſt look, and 
Frely eres; fair without paint, with wing- 
u foes and hat, and holding in his hand 
z winged rod, bound about with two ſer- 
der s. ; 
He had many remarkable qualities, on 
kccount of which they worſhipped him as 
god. He is ſaid to have invented letters, 
id the uſe of them: it is evident, that he 
elle in eloquence, and the faculty of 
baking; and therefore was accounted the 
bed of rhetoric and oratory. He is re- 
ported to have been the firſt inventor of 


f 


d,, weights, and meaſures : he alſo 
Wubi the arts of buying, ſelling, and 
ul tic; and thence was called the god of 


xerchants, and of gain. 

[1 the art of thieving he far exceeded 
[che ſharpers that ever have been, and is 
amed the Prince and God of Tricking, 
ie very day in which he was born, he 
ule away the cows of king Admetus, 
kough attended by Apollo himſelf; who, 
ile he complained of the theft, and bent 
s bow with an intent of revenge, found 
ſelf robbed of his quiver and arrows 
He was a wonderfal maſter at making 
ce; and pacified not only mortals, but 
0 the gods themſelves, when they quar- 
led, This faculty is ſignified by the 
N which he holds in his hand, and which 
merh he got from Apollo, to whom he 
id before given a harp. 

tle had divers offices: the chief were, 
parry the commands of Jupiter; alſo to 
id perſons dying, to unlooſe their fouls 
dm the chains of the body, and carry 
em down to hell : likewiſe to revive, 
replace into new bodies, thoſe that 
ready compleated their time in the 
ylan helds, 


9 Maxs, Mars, the ſon of Jupiter 
Juno, or, as is related by Ovid, of 
mn only, who conceived him by the 


— of a flower ſhewed her by Flora. 
lars is the god of war, fierce in aſpect, 
mn countenace, and terrible in dreſs: 


in a Chariot drawn by two horſes, 
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which are driven by a diſtracted woman. 
He is covered with armour, and brandiſhes 
a ſpear in his right hand. Sometimes 
he 1s repreſented fitting on horſeback, 
formidable with his whip and ſpear, 
with a cock near him, the emblem of 
watchfulneſs. 

His ſervants are Fear and Terror. Diſ- 
cord alſo goes before in a tattered gar- 
ment, and Clamour and Anger follow 
him. | 

Bellona, goddeſs of war, is the compa- 
nion of Mars, or, according to others, 
his ſiſter or wife. She prepares for him 
his chariot and horſes, when he goes to 
battle. 

His name, Mars, ſets forth the power 
and influence he has in war, where he 
preſides over the ſoldiers. 

He is called Gradivus, from his ſtate- 
lineſs in marching, or from his vigour in 
brandiſhing his hy 

He is called Quirinus from Quris, or 
Quiris, 3 a ſpear. This name was 
afterwards attributed to Romalus, who, 
with Remus, was eſteemed the fon of Mars; 
from whom the Romans were called Qui- 
rae, © 


19. Yaccnvs. Bacchus was ſon of 
order and Semele, and is ſaid to have 
been nountſhed by Jupiter in his thigh on 
the death of his mother. As ſoon as he 
was born, he was committed to the care 
of Silenus and the Nymphs, to be brought 
up; and, in reward for their ſervice, 
the Nymphs were received into heaven, 
and there changed into ftars called the 
Hyades. 

Bacchus is a filthy, ſhameful, and immo- 
deſt god; with a body naked, red face, 
laſcivious look, ſwoln cheeks and belly, 
diſpirited with luxury, and intoxicated 
with wine. 

He is crowned with ivy and vine-leaves, 
and in his hand holds a thyrſus for a ſce 
ter, His chariot is drawn ſometimes by 
tygers and hons, ſometimes by lynxes 
and panthers: a drunken band of Satyrs, 
Demons, and Nymphs preſiding over the 
wine-prefles, fairies of the fountains, and 
prieſteſſes, attend him as his guard, and 
old Silenus, riding on an aſs, brings up 
the rear. 

Bacchus invented ſo many things uſeful 
to mankind, either in fimſhing contro- 
verſes, building cities, enacting laws, or 
obtaining victories, that for this reaſon 
he was admitted into the council of the 

gods, 
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gods, by the joint ſuffrages of the whole 
world 


He firſt planted the vine and drank the 
Juice of the grape; the tillage of the 
ground, and making honey, are attributed 
to Bacchus: when he was king of Phœ- 


nicia, he inſtructed his ſubjects in trade 


and navigation. He promoted ſociety 
amongſt men, and orgy them over to 
religion and the knowledge of the gods. 

He ſubdued the Indians, and many 
other nations, and triumphed in a chariot 
drawn by tygers. Riding on an elephant, 
he traverſed Ægypt, Syria, Phrygia, and 
all the Eaſt, gained many and great victo- 
ries, and there erected pillars, as Hercules 
did in the Weſt. 

He had various names: he was called 
Bromius, from the crackling of fire, and 
noiſe of thunder, that was heard when his 
mother was killed in the embraces of Ju- 
piter. 

Bimater, becauſe he had two mothers. 

Evius, or Evous; for in the war with 
the Giants, when Jupiter did not fee 
Bacchus, he thought that he was killed ; 
and cried out, Alas, Son! Or, becauſe 
when he found that Bacchus has over- 
come the Giants, by changing himſelf 
into a lion, he cried out again, done, 
Son ! 

Evan, from the acclamations of the 
Bacchantes, who were therefore called 
Evantes. 

Eleleus and Eleus, from the acclama- 
tion wherewith they animated the ſoldiers 
before the fight, or encouraged them in 
the battle itſelf. The ſame acclamation 
was alſo uſed in celebrating the Orgia, 
which were ſacrifices offered up to Bac- 
chus. | 
lacchus was alſo one of the names 
given to Bacchus, from the noiſe which 
men when drunk make. 

Liber, and Liber Pater, from /ibero, as 
in Greek they call him Exbhificg [ Eleuthe- 
rio] the Deliverer. 

Alſo Lenzus, and Lyzus; for wine 
frees the mind from cares, and thoſe who 
have drank plentifully, ſpeak too often 
whatſoever comes into their minds, 


11. Minzxva. Minerva, or Pallas, 
the goddeſs of wiſdom, war, arts, and 
ſciences, was the daughter of Jupiter ; 
who finding no likelihood of 2 chil- 
dren by Juno, it is ſaid, defired Vulcan to 
ſtrike his forchead with his hammer; ard, 
after three months, he brought forth Mi- 


nerva. She was called Minerva, 
ſay, from the threats of her ben | 
fierce look. , Inſtead of a woman, 1 
ſhe is arrayed in armour; wears a golden 
head-piece, and on it glittering creſt; 
brazen coat of mail covers her bread: 
ſhe brandiſhes a lance in her ri ht hand, 
and in her left holds a ſhield, —_ is 
painted the grieſſy head of Meduſa, one 
of the Gorgons, rough and formidable he 
with ſnakes. ; 
Upon the head of - this goddeſs then 
was an olive crown, which is the ſymbdl 
of peace; either becauſe war is only made 
that peace may follow; or becauſe the 
taught men the uſe of that tree. 
There were five Minervas ; but th 
one, to whom the reſt are referred, was 


deſcended of Jupiter. For he, as fone 

ſay, finding that his wife was barren, Wi: 
_— rief ſtruck his forchead, ur 
brought forth Minerva, 1 


This goddeſs, like Veſta and Dian, 
was a perpetual virgin; and ſo great ain 
lover of chaſtity, that ſhe deprived Tie. 
ſias of his eyes, becauſe he ſaw her bath Th: 
ing in the fountain of Helicon. yme 

inerva was the inventreſs of divers 
arts, eſpecially of ſpinning; and therefore 
the diſtaff is aſcribed to her. 

The Athenians were much devoted tc 
her worſhip ; and ſ had been adored , \ c: 
that people before Athens itſelf was built. 
The Rhodians alfa paid great honour be 
this goddeſs. She was extremely jealouſy! «1 
leſt any one ſhould excel her in any n re. 
and near her are placed divers mathema- er 
tical inſtruments, as goddeſs of arts and: » 
ſciences. The cock and the owl are ſacri 
to her; the firſt being expteſſie of cu Mere. 
rage and watchfulneſs, and the latter the lhe 
emblem of caution and foreſight. © | ers, 

Minerva repreſents wiſdom, that „en. 
uſeful knowledge, joined with diſcreet rio! 
practice; and comprehends the under Ver, 
itanding of the moſt noble arts, together 
with all the virtues, but more eſpeculſ 
that of chaſtity. Her birth from Jon 
head, is moſt certainly an emblem tal 
human arts and ſciences are the produt- Eryc 
tion of the mind of man, dire ded by 
perior wiſdom: 


12. Venus. Venus {is faid to be the lea 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione. Se 
ſtyled the goddeſs of the Graces, Lo. 
quence, Beauty, Neatneſs, and C 
neſs; in her countenance many © f 
abound. 9 tom 
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 cloathed with a purple mantle 

m with diamonds, and refulgent 
4 2 roſy crown ; ſhe breathes pleaſures, 
bons in ſoftneſs. Two Cupids at- 

1 at her ſides, the Graces ſtand round 
gd at her : 

„ and the lovely Adonis follows after, 
«ly holding up ber train. Her chariot 
' of ivory, finely carved, beautifully 

nel and gilt, faſhioned in form of 

bell, and drawn by ſwans, doves, and 
ons, or ſometimes by ſparrows, as ſhe 
lch, when ſhe pleaſes to mount it. 

She is ſaid to have ſprung from 
ie froth of the ſea; and, being laid 
2 ſhell, as it were in a cradle, to have 
an driven by Zephyrus upon the iſland 
x Cyprus, where the Horæ received her, 
niked her in their boſoms, educated, 
1 adorned her; and when ſhe was y= = 
2, they carried her into heaven, and pre- 
wed her to the gods, who, being taken 
ih her beauty, all ſtrove to marry her; 
at at laſt ſhe was betrothed to Vulcan, to 
am afterwards ſhe was given in wed- 
X. | 
The firſt of Venus's companions was 
menus, the god of marriage, and pro- 
tor of virgins. Maids newly married 
ered ſacrifices to him, as alſo to the god- 
1; Concordia. 

Cupid, the god of love, was the next 
{ \enus's companions She alſo paſſion- 
loved Adonis, a beautiful youth. 
lhe poets ſpeak of two Cupids; one 
which is an ingenious youth, the ſon of 
pier and Venus, a celeſtial deity ; the 
er a debauchee, ſon of Nox and Ere- 
vu, whoſe companions are Drunkenneſs, 
row, Enmity, Contention, and other 
ges of that kind. 

Ihe Graces, called Charities, were three 
lers, daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 

Venus. — Theſe will be more particularly 
moned in a future place. 

Venus was worſhipped under various 
nies: Cypris and Cyprin, Cytheris and 
acres, from the iſl-nds of Cyprus and 
2 whither ſhe was firſt carried in a 
hell, 

Lrzcica, from the mountain Eryx, in 
e Uland of Sicily; upon which Eneas 
"x ſplendid and famous temple to her 
wr, becauſe ſhe was his mother. 
lea and Acidalia, from the mountain 
Aas, in the iſland Cyprus, and the foun- 
N Acidalius, in Bœotia. 

Mzrina, becauſe ſhe was born of the ſea, 
Boten of the froth of the waters. 

tom thence ſhe is called Aphroditis and 
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Anadyomone, that is, emerging out of the 
waters, as Apelles painted her. 
She is called Paphia, from the city Pa- 

hos in the iſland of Cyprus, where they 
Fcrificed flowers and frankincenſe to her: 
alſo the Leſbian Queen, from Leſbos, in 
the ſame iſland. 

On a diſpute at a feaſt of the gods, be- 

tween Juno, Pallas, and Venus, for the 

re-eminence of beauty, Jupiter, not be- 
ing able to bring them to an agreement, 
referred the deciſion to Paris, a ſhepherd 
on Mount Ida, with direction that a gold- 
en apple ſhould be given to the faireſt. 
Paris determined the prize in favour of 
Venus, and aſſigned to her the golden re- 
ward, Venus, in return for this ſingular 
regard to her, promiſed Paris Helena, 
the faireſt beauty in the world. Paris 
ſailed into Greece with a great fleet, and 
brought away Helen, who had been be- 
trothed to Menelaus, king of Sparta; but 
he being then abſent, Paris carried her 
away with him to Troy, which brought on 
the famous ſiege of that city, as is related 
in the Grecian Hiſtory. - 


[Theſe were the principal, or firſt claſs 
of Deities in the Heathen Mythology; 
the Dit Majores, to whom the higheſt de- 
gree of worſhip was paid; as it was uni- 
verſally imagined, that theſe deities were 
more eminently employed in the govern- 
ment of the world, and preſided over the 
immediate concerns of mankind. 

Vulcan, Neptune, Pluto, and ſome 
others, are alſo eſteemed principal Dei- 
ties ; but mention will be made of theſe 
as they occur in the ſeveral orders or 
ranks of Terreſtrial, Marine, and Infer- 
nal Deities.] 


IL. TznanAESTRIAL. 


1. Tiran. Titan, the elder brother 
of Saturn, though not a god, claims the 
firſt place, being the elder ſon of Ccœlus 
and Terra; and, on an agreement with 

upiter his younger brother, he yielded to 
im his birthright, as is before mentioned. 
His ſons were the Giants, called from him 
Titans. ö * 


2. VesTa. Vefla, the eldeſt of all the 
goddeſſes, the mother of Saturn, and the 
wife of Cœlus, is repteſented as a matron 
ſitting and holding a drum. She is not 
reckoned among the Celeſtials, ſhe being 
the Earth herielf. Veſta is her name 

from 


* 
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from eloathing. becauſe the earth is cloathed 
with plants and fruits. She fits, becauſe the 
earth being immoveable, reſts in the loweſt 
of the world. She carries a drum, 
auſe the earth contains the boiſterous 
| winds in its boſom. | 
Her head is alſo ſurrounded with divers 
flowers and plants, voluntarily weavin 
themſelves into a crown, while animals of 
every kind play about, and fawn upon 
her. By reaſon the earth is round, Veſta's 


temple at Rome was built round; and they 


fay, that her image was orbicular in ſome 
places. 

It is no wonder that the firſt oblations 
were offered to her, ſince all the ſacrifices 
ſpring from the earth; and the Greeks 
both began and concluded all facrifices 
with this goddeſs. 


3. VouLcan. Vulcan, the huſband of 
Venus, was ſon of Jupiter and Juno (ſome 
fay of Juno only); but, being born do- 
formed, he was caft down from heaven by 
_ as ſoon as he was born, and in the 

| broke his leg. He was the god of ſub- 
terraneous fires, and preſided over metals. 

He firſt made his addrefles to Minerva, 
and was refuſed by her: he afterwards 
married Venus, but that goddeſs diſre- 

ed him for his deformity. | 

Vulcan made the chariot of the ſun, and 
ſupplied Jupiter with thunder: he fixed his 
forges on Mount Etna, but chiefly in the 
iſland Lemnos, where he worked for the 
gods, and taught the natives the art of 
working iron by fire. His forgemen were 
the Cyclops, who are repreſented as hav- 
ing only one eye, in the middle of their 
foreheads. Apollo, it is ſaid, flew them 
all, for having forged the thunder with 
which Jupiter ſtruck ZEſculapius, the god 
of phyſic. The principal temple of Vul- 
can was on Mount Etna; and he is paint- 
ed with a hat of blue colour, the ſymbol 
of fire, 

He was called Mulciber, or Multifer, 
from his ſoftening and poliſhing iron. 

| + ANUs. Janus was the ſon of Cœlus 
and Hecate, He had a double face and 
forehead in one and the ſame head; hence 
he was called the two-faced God; and 
therefore is faid to ſee things placed be- 
hind his back, as well as before his face. 
In his right hand he holds a key, and in 
his left a rod; and beneath his feet are 
twelve altars. : 

He had ſeveral temples built and de- 
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dicated to him, ſome of which had 4) — 
doors, others four gates; becauſe he F 
ſometimes repreſented with four faces, | hut 


It was a cuſtom among the Romy 
that, in his temple, the conſuls were \ 
augurated, and from thence (aid to ws 
the year on the kalends of January, wi 
new laurel was put on the ſtatue of the god 
The temple 5 was held in ger 
veneration by the Romans, and 4 | 
open in the time of war, and ſhut in th 
time of peace; and it is remarkable, tha 
within the ſpace of ſeven hundred yen 
this temple was ſhut only thrice: once 
Numa; afterwards by the conſuls Marcy 
Attilius and Titus Manlius, after a leger 
ſtruck up with the Corte ans; ar 
— by Auguſtus, after the victom . 

um. 


5. La TroxA. Latona was the daughte 
of Phoebe, and Cœus the Titan; whom 
for her great beauty, Jupiter loved and de 
flowered. 

When Juno perceived her with chil 
ſhe caſt her out of heaven to the e 
having firſt obliged Terra to ſwear, t 
ſhe would not give her any where an had 
tation to bring forth her young : and be 
ſides, ſhe ſent the ſerpent Python to perk 
cute the harlot all over the world, But 
vain; for in the1 Delos, uuder a paly 
or an olive-tree, Latona brought fort 
Diana and Apollo, 


6. Diana. Diana, goddeſs of hunting 
was the daughter of Ceres and Jupiter, 
ſiſter of Apollo. She is uſually painted 
a hunting habit, with a bow in her hand, 
quiver full of arrows hanging down fre 
her ſhoulders, and her breaſt covered mt 
the ſkin of a deer: ſhe was the goddet 
hunting and chaſtity. 

She has three different names, and 
many offices: in the heavens ſhe 1s cut 
Luna and Phœbe, on the earth Diana, 
in hell Hecate. In the heavens ſhe enlig] 
ens all things by her rays; on the earth! 
ſubdues all the wild beaſts by her bow g 
darts; and in hell keeps in ſubjection i 


ghoſts and ſpirits, by her power and den d 
thority. | Cere 
Diana was expoſed by her mother inf b 


ſtreets, and was nouriſhed by ſhephers 
for which reaſon, ſhe was worſhipped int 
ſtreets, and her ſtatue uſually ſet 
doors of the houſes. , 
Many temples were erected to tus 
deſs, of which, that of Epheſus we. 


"CLASSIC? 
Gel. The woods, groves, and foreſts, were 


il conſecrated to her. 

Axon, grandſon of Cadmus, a famous 
barter, intruding himſelf into the pri- 
racy of Diana, whilſt ſhe was bathing in 
i fountain, the goddeſs changed him into 
6 fag, and he was devoured by his dogs. 


„ Av. Aurora was the daughter 
of Terra and Titan, the ſiſter of the ſun 
und moon, and mother of all the ſtars. 

She fits high in a golden chariot, drawn 
by white horſes. She was much taken 
with the love of Cephalus, a very beautiful 
youth; and when ihe could by no perſuaſion 
more him to viclate his faith, plighted to 
tis wife Procris, daughter of the king of 
Athens, ſhe carried him up into heaven by 
force. 

Aurora, being alſo charmed with the 
lwgular beauty of Tichonus, fon of La- 


vere omcdon, and brother of Priamus, carried 
Won up into heaven, joined him to herſelf” 
nd dein wedlock, and from the Fates ob- 


uined tunaortalicy for him inſtead of a 
portion, 

Memnou was the Ton of this marriage, 
bo, when he came to Troy, to bring af- 


n ha dance to Priamus, fighting in a ſingle com- 
nc be bat with. Achilles, was ſlain. : 
perte 

But . Cees. Ceres is repreſented as a 


a pull! e in ature, venerable with majeſty, 
kautifted with yellow hair, and crowned 
nd 2 tuchan compoſed of the ears of corn. 
die holds in her right hand a burning torch, 
nd, in het left, a handful of poppies and 
ns of corn, 

due was daughter of Saturn and Ops, 
nd of ſo great beauty, that ſhe drew the 
s into the love and adiniration of her 
erion, 

Oe firſt invented and taught the art of 
ang tne earth, of ſowing pulſe and corn, 
| of making bread; whereas before 
en cat only acorns. As ſoon as agricul- 


= ' d was introduced, and men began to 
wy about the limits of thoſe fields, 
= | uc before were common and unculti- 
— ned. — ee laws, and determined 

"121ts and properties of each perſon 
and # den diſputes 4 * 


Ceres is beautiful, becauſe the earth, 
ae reſembles, gives a very delight- 
ut nd beautiful ſpectacle to beholders : 

ecially when it 1s arrayed with plants, 
"Tuded with trees, adorned with flowers, 
cred with fruits, and covered with green 


3 When it diſplays the honours of the 


£2 
. 
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Spring; and pours forth the gifts of Autumn 
with a bountiful hand. . 
She holds a lighted torch, becauſe when 
Proſerpine was ſtolen away by Pluto, ſhe 
lighted torches with the flames of mount 
ena, and with them ſought her daughter 
through the whole world. She alſo carries 
poppies, becauſe when ſpent with grief, and 
could not obtain the leaſt reſt or {leep; Ju- 
piter 2 her poppies to eat, which plant, 
they ſay, has a power of creating ſleep and 

forgetfulneſs. | 

Among various nations, the firſt fruits 
of the earth were offered to Ceres, as god- 
deſs of corn and agriculture; and the Ce- 
realia, or Myſteries inſtituted in honour of 
Cefes, both in Greece and Sicily, were of 
two ſorts : the greater, or chief, were pe- 
culiar to Ceres, and called Eleuſinia, from 
Eleulis, a City of Attica; and, in the leſſer, 
lacrifices were made alſo to Proſerpine. 

In theſe feaſts, the votaries ran through 
the public ſtreets with great noiſe and la- 
mentation, carrying lighted torches in their 
hands, in repreſentation of the ſearch made 
by Ceres ole her daughter, when ſtolen 
by Pluto. | 


II. Maring DRIT IIS. 


1. Nærrux . Neptune was the ſon of 
Saturn and Ops, and brother of Jupiter and 
Pluto. His mother preſerved him from 
the devouring jaws of his father, who cat 
up all the male children, and conveyed him 
to ſhepherds to be brought up as is before 
mentioned. In the diviſion of his father's _ 
dominions by Jupiter, the empire of the 
ſea was allotted to Neptune. 

He having joined with Apollo in a con · 
ſpiracy againſt Jupiter, they were both 
— from heaven; and, by Jupiter's 
command, forced to ſerve Laomedon in 
building the walls of Troy, Neptune, not 
receiving the reward of his ſervice, ſent a 
ſea-moniter on the coaſts, which ravaged 
the country. | a 

Neptune afterwards became charmed 
with the beauty of Amphitrite, and long 
bore her diſdain; at laſt, by the ailſiſtance 
of a Dolphin, and the power of flattery, he 
drew her into marriage. Neptune, as an 
acknowledgment for this kindneſs, placed 
the dolphin among the ſtars; and he became 
a conſtellation. AE 8 

As to the actions of thi the poets 
ſay, that in a diſpute with | Gag wha 
ſhould give a name to Athens, the capital 
city of Greece, h: ſtruck the ground with. 

H nh his 
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his trident, and produced a horſe; for which 
reaſon the Athenians ſacrificed to him that 
animal, Neptune was called Poſeidon by 
the Greeks: the Romans gave him alſo the 
name of Conſus, and erected an altar to 
him in the circus of Rome. The Circenſian 
games, or horſe-races, inſtituted in honour 
of him, were, from this name, called Con- 
ſualia, In theſe games, which were cele- 
brated in the months of February and 
July, the rape of the Sabine virgins was 
repreſented. 

Neptune 1s eſteemed governor of the 
ſea, and father of the rivers and fountains, 
He is repreſented riding on the ſea in a car, 
in the form of a ſhell, drawn by ſea-horſes, 

receded by Tritons. He holds a trident 
in his hand, as an emblem of his ſovereign- 
ty, and is attended by the younger Tritons, 
and ſea-nymphs. 


The other De1T1Es are, 


1. Oceanus, a marine deity, deſcended 
from Ccelus and Veſta; and by the an- 
cients was called, not only the father of ri- 
vers, but alſo of animals, and of the gods 
| themſelves. 

2. Thetis, goddeſs of the ſea, wife of 
Oceanus, by whom ſhe is ſaid to have had 
many ſons; the chief of whom was Ne- 
reus, who dwelt in the Ægean ſea, and by 
his wife Doris had fifty daughters, called 
from him Nereides. Thetis is repreſented 
fitting in a chariot, in the form of a ſhell, 
drawn by dolphins. 

3. Amphitrite, daughter of Oceanus and 
Doris, goddeſs of the ſea, and wife of Nep- 
tune. She is by the poets frequently taken 
for the ſea inſelf ; and by ſome writers, 
Thetis and Amphitrite are ſaid to be the 
ſame perſon. 

4. Triton, the ſon of Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, was alſo his companion and trum- 

ter. In the upper part of his body he 

ears the reſemblance of a man, and of a 
fiſh in the lower part. Moſt of the ſea-gods 
from him are called Tritons. 

+ "The Syrens were inhabitants of the 
ſea. They had faces of women, but the 
bodies of flying fiſh. Their names were 
Parthenope, Ligza, and Leucoſia. Theſe 
dwelt near the coaſt of Sicily, and drew to 
them all paſſengers by the ſweetneſs of their 
ſinging, and then devoured them. 


III. INTERNAL DRITI ES. 


1. PLuTo. Pluto, fon of Saturn and 
Rhea, and brother of Jupiter and Nep- 
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dom, when he was dethroned b 
Pluto had the weſtern parts aſſi 
which gave riſe to the poeti 
he was the god of hell. 


tune. In the diviſion of his father's king. 
Y Jupiter, 
ned to bim, 
fable, that 


ka 4th 


and funeral obſequies : hence he is be. 


a key inſtead of a ſcepter, and wearing 4 
crown of ebony. Sometimes he is crovned 
with a diadem, ſometimes with cypr: 
and ſometimes with the daffodil, whic 
flower Prolerpine was gathering when h 
ſtole her away. He is called Dis by the 
Latins, and Hades by the Greeks, Auch 
laſt ſignifies dark and gloomy. His hai! 
and — are of a black colour; an 
himſelf is often painted with a rod in | 1 
hand for a ſcepter, and covered with {lv 
head - piece. a 


2. PRosERPINE. Proferpine is que: 
of hell, the infernal Juno, and ite e 
Pluto, She was daughter of Jupiter a: 
Ceres, 

When none of the goddeſſes wol 
marry Pluto, becauſe of his deform'y, N 

od being vexed that he was deſpiſed. a 
— to live a ſingle lite, in a rage moon! 
ed his chariot, and ſuddenly ſprung s 
from a den in Sicily amongſt a compas 
of very beautiful _ who were gi 
thering flowers in the fields of Enna. Pu 
inflamed with the love of Proſerpine, ci 
ried her off with him, and ſunk into © 
earth, not far from Syracuſe, where . 
denly a lake aroſe. ; | 

The nymphs, her compamons, 9 
ſtruck with terror, acquainted her mod 
with the loſs of her daughter. Ceres, # 
lighted torches from Mount Ana, 1 
ſought her in vain: but at laſt, being! 
formed by the nymph Arethuſa, that © 
was ſtolen by Pluto, ſhe went down 
hell, where ſhe found Proſerpine que 
thoſe dark dominions. The enrages 
ther complained to Jupiter of the 119% 
offered to her daughter by his f | 
to. Jupiter promiſed that ſhe ſhov 
turn to the earth, provided ſhe baden 
thing in hell : 8 Ceres went © 
rejoicing ; and Proſe Was * 
with tranſport, when Aſcalaphus dec 
that he ſaw Proſerpine eat ſome gu 
a pomegranate which ſhe gathered 


» orchard: by this diſcovery her return 
topped. The mother, incenſed at 
intelligence, changed Aſcalaphus into 
ul; and, by her importunate intreaty, 
ied from Jupiter, that Proſerpine 
dad live one half of the year with her, 
Ice reſt of the time with her huſband 
22. Proſerpine afterwards ſo loved this 
1or-eable huſband, that ſhe became jea- 
«of him, and changed his miſtreſs Men- 
ut the herb named Mint. 


The other DerTIES are, | 


Niet, either from the affinity of the 
»:, or that both were gods of riches, is 
racnily joined to Pluto. He was ſaid 
bad, void of judgment, and of a na- 
01:22 timorous, all which ualities de- 
» ce peculiar property of this god: 
2, nd void of judgment, in the unequal 
bution of riches, as he frequently 
&* by good men, whilſt the wicked are 
2 with wealth; and timorous, by rea- 
de rich are conſtantly in fear, and 
over their treaſures with great care 
ety, 
er, goddeſs of darkneſs, is the moſt 
nt of all the goddeſſes. She married 
wer Lrebus in hell, by whom the had 
/ Gaughters Nox is painted in black 
betet with ſtars, 
 C-o77, the fon of Erebus and Nox, 
be tzrryman of hell, He is repreſented 
be 0-13 as a terrible, grim, dirty old 
* According to the fable, he at- 
dus boat, and, for a ſmall piece 
my, cartied over the river Styx the 
„tue dead; yet not all promiſcu- 
vat only thoſe whoſe bodies were 
ate tothe grave; for the unburied 
© wandered about the ſhores an hun- 
ars and then were admitted into the 
anc ferried over the lake. 
Ine Giants or Titans were at firſt 
lants of the earth; who, truſting to 
great ature and ſtrength, waged war 
Jupiter, and attempted to dethrone 
om tlie poſſeſſion of heaven. In this 
+ they heaped up mountains upon 
ns, and from thence darted trees of 
0 heaven, They hurled alſo prodi- 
«ones and ſolid rocks, which alling 
ou the earth, or in the ſea, became 
nd or iſlands; but being unſucceſsful 
r empt, and deſtroyed by the thun- 
her, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Rau hey vere driven from the earth 
nell. 


vt Fu. were three in nutaber, 
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daughters of Erebus and Nox. Theſe 
were ſaid to preſide over time paſt, preſent, 
and to come. Their names are Clotho, 
Lacheſis, and Atropos. Their office is to 
ſuperintend the thread of life; Clotho holds 
the diſtaff, and draws the thread, Lachefis 
turns the ſpindle, and Atropos cats the 
thread with her ſeiſſars; that is, the firſt 
calls us into life, the ſecond determines our 
— and condition, and the third finiſhes our 
life. | 

6. The Furie, or Eumenides, were 
daughters of Nox and Acheron. They 
were three, namely, Alecto, Megzra, Ti- 
ſyphone: their abode was in hell, to tor- 
ment the wicked; they were armed with 
blazing torches, and ſurrounded with ſnakes, 
and other inſtruments of horror. 


The Rivers of HELL were, 


1. Acheron, Son of Sol and Terra, He 
ſupplied the Titans. with water when 
they waged war againſt Jupiter; who, 
for this reaſon, changed him into a ri- 
ver, and caſt him into hell. The wa- 
ters of this river are extremely muddy 
and bitter. | 

2. S/yx, the principal river of hell; and 
held in ſo great veneration by the gods, 
that whoever broke the oath he had once 
made by this river,. was deprived of his 
divinity for one hundred years. 

3. Cocytus. This river is increaſed by 
the tears of the wicked; and flows with a 
lamentable noiſe, imitating the damned. 

4. Phlegethon. This river ſwells with 
fiery. waves, and rolls ſtreams of fire. The 
ſouls of the dead, having paſſed over theſe 
rivers, are carried to Pluto's palace, 

5. Lethe is a river in hell. If the 
ghoſts of the dead drink the waters of 
this river, they are ſaid to loſe the re- 
membrance of all that had paſſed in this 
world. 


It may here be very * obſerved, 

* theſe infernal regions, t — of 
Pluto, are ſaid to be a ſubterraneous ca- 
vern, whither the ſhades or ſouls of mortals 
deſcended, and were judged by Minos, 
Zacus, and Rhadamanthus, appointed by 
Pluto judges of hell. This place contained 
Tartarus, the abode of the unhappy ; alſo 
Elyſium, the abode of thoſe that had lived 
well. Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 


was door-keeper, and covered with ſer- 


pents, always waited at the infernal gate, 
to prevent mortals from entering, or the 
——_ ”; out. Charon, 
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as is ſaid before, was ferryman of hell, and 
conducted the departed ſouls to the tri- 
bunal of Minos. The Harpies, or birds 
of prey, were alſo inhabitants of hell. 
Theſe were indifferently called Furiz, 
Ocypete, and Lamiæ; and were inſtru- 
ments in the hands of the gods to raiſe 
wars in the world, and diſturb the peace 
of mankind. ] 


Fable relates two remarkable puniſh- 
ments in hell, 1. Ixion, for attempting to 
ſeduce Juno, was by Jupiter caſt into hell, 
and condemned to be chained to a wheel, 
which continually whirled round. 2, Sy- 
ſiphus, the ſon of Æolus, was doomed in 
hell to roll a huge round ſtone from the 
bottom to the top of a mountain, whence 
it immediately — This puniſh- 
ment was allotted him, becauſe he revealed 
the ſecrets of the gods, and diſcovered to 
Aſopus the place where Jupiter had con- 
cealed his daughter Ægina. 


In FERIOR DREITIES. 


In the Heathen Mythology, there- are 
many other deities or gods of inferior 
note, ſtyled Dii Minores; and as theſe 
frequently occur in the writings of the 


poets, it is neceſſary to make brief men- 
tion of them. 


The Muss, daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of memory, were the 
reputed goddefles of the ſeveral arts and 
ſciences, and preſided. over the feaſts and 
ſolemnities of the gods. They were the 
companions of Apollo, and inhabited with 
him cluefly on the hills of Parnaſſus, He- 
licon, and Pindus. The Hippocrene, and 
other fountains -at the foot of Parnaſſus, 
were ſacred to them; as were alſo the 
palm- tree and the laurel. They are re- 
preſented young and very handſome, and 
are nine in number. 

1. Cie is ſaid to be the chief muſe. She 
derives her name from glory and renown. 
She preſided over hiſtory, and is ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of the lute. 

2. Calliope, ſa called from the ſweetneſs 
of her voice. She preſided over eloquence 
and heroic poeſy. 

3+ Erato, or the Lovely. She preſided 
over lyric poetry. 

4. Thalia, from the gaiety and plea- 
fantry of her ſongs, called the Flouriſh- 
wg Maid. She invented comedy and ge- 
ometry. 


5. Melpomene was the mule of the ſtage. 
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She preſided over tragedy, and 
ſubjects. | 
6. Terpfichore, or the Jovial. She 1 
ſided over muſic and dancing, 
7. Euterpe, ſo called becauſe ſhe imp; 
joy. She invented the flute, and pref 
over muſic: ſhe is alſo ſaid to be the x 
troneſs of logic, 
8. Pol;hymnia, fo called from multi 
city of ſongs. She is ſaid to excel in 
mory, and preſide over hiſtory. 
9. Urania, or, the Celeſtial Muſe, $ 
preſided over divine poeſy, and is (ail 
be the inventreſs of aſtronomy, 
The Muſes are diſtinguiſhed by mal 
lyres, 1 globes, and other emblet 
expreſſive of their different offices or 
compliſhments. | 
PeEGasvs, the famous horſe of 2c 
fable, was an attendant on Apcllo and 
Muſes ; he inhabited the hills of Parnaf 
Helicon, and other mountains. He in. 
to be ſprung from the blood of 31: 
killed by Perſeus, and is repreſented by 
poets with wings to his ſides, exprelie 
the flights and elevation of the mind 
poetry, When Perſeus cut off the | 
of Meduſa, the horſe Pegaſus ſtruck 
round with his foot ; upon which, a 
ttom of the hill, a fountain arole us 
Hippocrene. This fountain was lacrs 
Apollo and the Muſes. | 
The Gracss, called alſo Char 
were three ſiſters, daughters of upne! 
Eurynome, or Venus. The firſt was 1: 
Aglaia from her chearfulneſs; the fed 
'Thalia from her perpetual verdure; 
the third Euphroſyne, from delight. 
were companions of the Muſes and! 
cury, and attendants on Venus, The 
repreſented with pleaſing countenance 
naked, to denote that our actions ſhow 
free and candid, not covered over 
diſſimulation or deceit. A chan! 
their arms together, to expreſs tax 
link of love and harmony ſhould be un 
and unbroken. F 
Tuzuis, ASTREA, and Newt 
were three goddeſſes: the fir{t of 1 
peace; the ſecond of jultice; and oo 
a rewarder of virtue, and pune 
vice. i | 
ol us, god of the winds, and 


upiter and Aceſta. 
J — ſon of Nox and Som 
and Per 


god of banter or jeſting. 
of the woods and ſhep 


Pan, fon. of Mercury 
He is repreſented balf many and 


was the 


gh 2 large pair of horns on his head, a 
wol in one hand, a pipe, compoſed of 
els, in the other. The Arcadians, much 
United his muſic, and paid him divine 
0475, The Romans alſo built a temple 
„bia, at the foot of Mount Palatine, and 


„ [zunus were alſo gods of the foreſts, 
Mm whom were deſeended the other rural 
Kites as Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, Nymphs, 
« Drrades, who. were all inhabitants of 
the woods, 

pants is the goddeſs of the ſhepherds 
in pallure, and by ſome is called Magna 
Mater and Veſta. They offered to her 
mand wafers of millet tor a good growth 
\pzture, Her feaſts, Palilia, were cele- 
d cd baut the eleventh or twelfth of the 
Werds of May, on which day Romulus 
funded the city of Rome. 

Frog, goddeſs of the ſpring and 
towers, and wife of Zephyrus. She 1s 
repreſented adorned with garlands, and 
war her is a baſket of flowers. Feromia 
62.10 counted the goddeſs of groves and 
ercharus. 

P,v0x was goddeſs of the gardens, 
pd all fruit-trees and plants. She was be- 
we'd of Vertumnus, as Ovid relates. 
Pztapus, ſon of Venus and Bacchus, 
I cbicene deity, He alſo preſided over 
9101S. 

Irzuixnus was a deity who preſided 
ver die boundaries of lands, which were 
ted { ſacred, that whoever removed a 
.nd-ark, or ploughed them up, was ſub- 
to death. On the laſt day of the year, 
de Romans offered ſacrifice to the god 
1erminus; and theſe fettivals were called 
lerminalia. 

Crero, god of love, fon of Mars and 
Venus, is repreſented blind, with a bow in 
bs hand, and a quiver of arrows on his 
boulders, with which he wounds the hearts 
0! lovers, 
trix zvus, or Hymen, ſon of Apollo 
and Urania, or, as ſome ſay, of Bacchus and 
Venus. He is the god of marriage; and 
u repreſented under the figure of a young 
Man, * a torch in his hand, with a 
ry of rotes, or ſweet marjorum, on his 
end, * 
abr» — Laxes were alſo 
"qv 4 a i preſided over pro- 
boules and —_—_—_ — ug _— — 
10 medal — milies. The Lares 
vere! <aded over the highways; and they 
— Vont to ſacrifice to theſe houſhold 
+ frankincenſe, wine, bread, corn, and 
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a cock ; and, according to ſome writers, a 
lamb and a hog. 

The Ge x11 alſo were ſpirits, or deities, 
that preſided over all perſons and places. 
And indeed fo great were the number 
of theſe inferior gods, that the ancient 
mythology furniſhed almoſt as many dei- 
ties as there are things in nature; for there 
was no part of the body, or action of life, 
but had a peculiar divinity, by whom it 
was ſaid to be immediately di or 
protected. 

Asculapius, fon of Apollo and the 
nymph Coronis, was the god of N he 
was ſlain by Jupiter with a thunderbolt 
forged by the Cyclops, on the complaint 
of Pluta, for raiſing the dead, or rather re- 
covering men, by has {kill in medicine, from 
their ſickneſs, He was worſhipped under 
the figure of a ſerpent ; and ſometimes he 
is repreſented ſeated on a throne of gold 
and ivory, with a long beard, holding a rod 
— with a ſerpent, and a dog at his 

cet. 

The CycLoys, four in number, were 
ſons of Neptune and Ampbitrite. They 
were ſervants to Vulcan, and had only one 
eye, placed in the middle of their fore - 
heads: they were ſlain by Apollo, in re- 
venge for forging the thunderbolts with 
which jupiter killed Æſculapius, as is be- 
fore related. They inhabited the iſland 
of Sicily; and, on account of their great 
ſtrength, were deemed giants by the poets, 

S1LENUS was the foller-father of Bac- 
chus. He is accounted the god of abſtruſe 
mylteries and knowledge. He 1s repre- 
ſented as a fat, old, drunken fellow, riding 
on an als, 


AFoyyrtian DerTIES. 


Os ixus, Apis, and 2 are differ- 
ent names of one and the ſame deity, fon 
of Jupiter by Niobe, and huſband to Io, 
daughter of Inachus and Iſmena. Jupiter 
became paſſionately in love with Io; and, 
in order to purſue his unlawful paſſion, 
changed her into a cow, Io, to avoid the 
reſentment of Juno, fled into Egypt; and 
Ofirus, after he had reigned many years 
over the Argives in Peloponneſus, left his 
kingdom to his brother Agjalus, and failed 
into Egypt to ſeek new mions. He 
there married Io, who was alſo named 
Iſis; and, obtaining the government, they 
taught the Ægyptians huſbandry, alſo every 
other uſeful art and ſcience; and governed 
with great wiſdom and equity. 
3 
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benefits on his own ſubjects, committed 
the regency of his kingdom to Iſis; and, 
with a large body of forces, ſet out in 
order to civilize the reſt of mankind. 
This he performed more by the power of 
perſuaſion, and the ſoothing arts of muſic 
- and poetry, than by the terror of his arms. 
He marched firſt into Ethiopia, thence to 
Arabia and India; and, returning to E- 
gypt, was ſlain by his brother Typhon, 
and buried at Memphis, the chief city of 


pt. 

Fls afterwards vanquiſhed Typhon, 
reigned happily in Egypt to her death, 
and was alſo buried at Memphis, 

Ox us, ſon of Ofiris and Iſis, ſucceed- 
ed to the government, The Agyptians 
deemed him the protector of the river 
Nile, the averter of evils, governor of the 
world, and the author of 2. 

Theſe deities of the Ægyptians were 
held in the greateſt veneration. Temples 
were erected, and divine honours paid to 
Oſiris under the figure of an ox; and the 
prieſteſſes of Iſis ſacrificed to that goddeſs 
under different ſhapes, according to the 


— for which they were intended. 
An , 


as fable is ſaid to take its origin 
from the Agyptians, it will appear, from 
their intercourſe with the Jews long re- 
fident in Egypt, that a mixture of true 
religion and error increaſed that falſe wor- 
ſhip, which firſt prevailed in that country, 
and afterwards ſpread into Rome, and the 
more diſtant parts of the world. Theſe 
gods of the Ægyptians were worſhipped 
under various names and characters, ac- 
cording to the prevailing opinion of dif. 
ferent countries, or ſome other incident. 
Tuus, according to Herodotus, Oſiris and 
Bacchus are the ſame; according to Dio- 


dorus the hiſtorian, Oſiris is Sol, Jupiter, 


Kc. and Plutarch ſays, Oſiris, Serapis, and 
Apis of the Egyptians, are Pluto, Ocea- 
nus, &c. in the Roman mythology. 

Iſis is ſaid to be the ſame with the Ro- 

- man Cybele, Ceres, Minerva, Luna, &c. 
and was called the mother of the pods. 
Orus alſo was the ſymbol of light, and was 
figured as a winged boy. He was named 
the Hermes of the Greeks, and the Apollo 

and Cupid of the Romans. 

Both in Egypt and Rome, each deity 
had his pecuhar temple, where the moſt 
ſolemn ſacrifices were made to them, ac- 
cording to the prevailing notion of their 

- Power and influence. The worſhip of 

theſe gods fo far prevailed among the 


Romans, that they erected to their honour 
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rations of the will of the 


a public edifice named the Pantheon, j 
which, as a general repoſitory, were plac 
the ſtatues of their ſeveral deities, w 
their reſpective ſymbols : Jupiter was 4 
tinguiſhed by. a thunderbolt ; Juno by 
crown ; Mars by a helmet; Apollo, ort 
Sun, by its beams ; Diana, or the Moon, 
a creſcent ; Ceres by a cornucopia, or o 
of plenty, or an ear of corn; Cupid by 
bundle of arrows; Mercury by wings g 
his feet, and a caduceus, or wand, in hi 
hand; Bacchus by the ivy; Venus by t 
beauty of her perſon ; and the reſt lad t: 
like diſtinguiſhing characters my abo 
their ſtatues, or in their hands, accordir 
to the received opinion of the people, o 
the ingenuity of the artiſt, 


Of OkacLes. 


The OracLes of the ancients we 
deemed the predictions, myſterious dec 
gods: It may 
with a kind of certainty, be admitted, tha 
the natural bent of the mind of man: 
ſearch into futurity gave riſe to this in 
tution, 

To whatever cauſe, however, the orig 
may be aſcribed, the inſtitution of on 
cles became general, among the idoh 
trous nations, and increaſed over the fac 
of the whole earth, Not to mention cite 
nations, the oracles of the TgVp1t:̃ a 
Greeks were —— —_ of 
latter people, at leaſt we have a more is 
— of them. The oracle of Dodos 
a city of Epirus in Greece, was facres t 
Jupiter ; the oracle of Jupiter Hammon 
was alſo of ancient date, and famous n 
Lybia; the oracle of Apollo at Heliopoi 
was of great note; the oracle allo 0 
Apollo at Delphi, if not the moſt ancient 
was the moſt celebrated of all Greece, it 
ſomuch that it was called the oracle of 
whole earth. And, indeed, ſo eſtabliſhe 
was the credit of theſe oracular declan 
tions, that the enacting laws, the refurw 
tion of government, alſo peace cr * 4 
were not undertaken by ſtates or prince * 
but even in the more common concerns A 
life, no material buſineſs was entered ufo 
without the ſanction of the oracle. — 
oracle had its prieſt or prieſteſs, who del- 
vered out the anſwers of the * 1 
anſwers, for the moſt part, were in uc 
and couched under ſuch myſterious ein: 
that they admitted of a double — 
tion; inſomuch, that Whether the p! 
tion was completed, or the e 


portant 
the ſupplicang diſappointed, the 2 


dei from blame. The oracle of Apollo 
+: Delphos, being in the greateſt reputa- 
don. was reſorted to from all parts. The 
pre delt of Apollo was named Pythia, from 
br ſerpent Python, killed by that god, as 
: before mentioned. The offerings to the 
ads on theſe applications were liberal, ac- 
cording to the ability, or the importance of 
the aner required by the ſupplicant; and, 
i is lid, the temple and city of Delphos 
efpecially, was, by theſe means, filled with 
inmenſc treaſure, 

Ine principal oracle of the Egyptians 
$25 at Memphis, a royal city of Agypt, 
bete they erected an altar, and worſhip- 
pe their god Apis, under the figure of an 
ot, His wife Iſis had alſo worſhip, and 
ter prieſts were called Iſiaci. 

The SYB1LLINE ORACLES were Cer- 
un women, whom the ancients believed to 
> endued with the gift of prophecy. They 
ve (aid to be ten in number, and were fa- 
mos in all lands. They had no fixed reſi- 
"ce, but travelled into different countries, 
md delivered their predictions in verſe in 
te Greek tongue. One of theſe Sybils, 
med Erythræa, or Cumra, from Cuma, 
: cy in the Ionian fea, according to Wir- 
„came into Italy, and was held in the 


* bell eſteem by the Romans, who con- 
8 ad the oracle of the Sybil on all occa- 

en that related to the welfare of the 

of 1 ; republic, 

bre f 


| AvGUry, or the art of divination by 
074, te meteors of the heavens, or the 
extras of beaſts, was held in the higheſt 
(eneration by the idolatrous nations. The 
ſopic of Cod, the Jews, were not free 
vm 10:atry in the time of Moſes; and 
ke read allo in holy writ, that Saul, being 
rexcd in ſpirit, applied to the ſeers, or 
perions (killed in the knowledge of futu- 
ty, But not to go ſo far back, Romulus 
re Remus conſulted, the Auguries before 
ey built Rome; and the — of 
wat City was determined by the flight of 
dds. Numa eſtabliſhed a college of Au- 
dun and confirmed his regulation of the 
Roman ſtate by their ſanction. It appears 
Ub, in the hiftory of that people, that 
"0 national concern was entered upon, 
kthout firſt conſulting the Auguries; and, 
xcording to the propitious or bad omen, 
22 peace or war, and appointed 
3 Indeed ny and their 
- 100, were held in ſo high regard 
de Romans, that whoever contemned 
a Was accounted impious and pro- 
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hane. To conclude, divination, or the 
pirit of prediction, made à conſiderable 
part of the Pagan theology, eſpecially 
among the Romans, thoſe lords of the 
world, who fell into the general deluſion, 
and adopted almoſt all the gods of every 
people they ſubdued. 


ConcLusion. Of Fabulous Hiflory. 


Notwithſtanding the origin of fable ſeems 
uncertain, and to be loſt in antiquity, it 
may be ſaid to take its riſe from truth, or 
ſacred hiſtory. And, in the foregoing re- 
lation of the Heathen deities, it 1s evident, 
many particulars correſpond with the hiſ- 
tory of the moſt early tranſactions, as they 
are recorded by Moſes in holy writ. The 

vlden age of Saturn, the wars of the 
iants, the deluge of Deucalion, and the 
repeopliag of the earth, declare their ori- 
gin from divine truth, as received and de- 
vered down by the patriarchs. 

On the confuſion of tongues at the build. 
ing of Babel, and the diſperſion of man- 
kind, the tradition of the patriarchs became 
ſubject to variation; and, as is obſerved by 
the learned Rollin, the change of habi- 
tation, and diverſity of language, opened 
the door of error, and introduced an al- 
teration in worſhip, agreeable to the ſoil, 
or rather according to the humour, or 
ſome accidental event of the reſpective co- 
lonies. 

However confuſed and erroneous the 
— worſhip of man became, it is evi- 
ent, from every circumſtance, that, in the 
firſt ages of the world, mankind knew but 
one Deity, the Sur R RMH God, and Cre- 
ator of the univerſe; but afterwards, when 
men abandoned themſelves to vice, and, 
as is ſaid in Scripture, « went a whorin 
« after their own inventions,” and de 
from the purity of their forefathers, their 
ideas of the Divinity became weakened, 
and inſtead of the worſhip of the only 
Tx ve Go, they ſubſtituted other deities, 
or objects of worſhip, more agreeable to 
the comprehenſion of their own depraved 
nature, Thus, by a mixture of truth and 
fable, one deity became productive of an- 
other, till at laſt the inventive fancy gra- 
dually gave life to every viſible object, 
both in the heavens, and on earth. Thus, 
« having changed the glory of the uncor- 
« ruptible God, into an image made like 
« corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
« footed beaſts, and creeping things, and 
« ſerving the creature more than the Cre- 
« ator,” not only Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Hh 4 other 
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other falſe deities, but ſtars, rivers, and 
fountains, animals, reptiles, and plants, 
received divine adoration. At length, 
great men and heroes, who excelled in any 
uſeful ſcience, or became famous by con- 
queſts, or a ſuperior conduct of life, by an 
eaſy tranſition from admiration to a ſuper- 
ſtitious reſpect, were deemed more than 
human, and had divine honours paid to 
them alſo under different names, in dif- 
ferent countries; or, probably, prompted 
by ambition, they aſſumed to themſelves 
the homage and adoration that was due 
only to the Divine Creator, the A- 
MIGHTY Lok o, and Governor of the 
world. This accounts for that multitude of 
deities, both in heaven and on earth, which 
makes the marvellous part of ancient fic- 
tion, and became the object of Pagan 
divinity, When the earth was overwhelmed 
with darkneſs, and, as is expreſſed in holy 
writ, “the hearts of men went after their 
« idols.“ 

The fertile imagination of the poets, 
who celebrated the exploits of the ancient 
heroes, and expreſſed the common actions 
of life in figurative characters, joined to 
the extravagance of prieſts and orators in 
Meir panegyrics on the living and the 
dead, greatly forwarded the — of fable: 
and in time, learnin 
their writings were looked upon as regiſters 
of facts. Thus the world, grown old in 
error, by the folly. and credulity of man- 
kind, fiction got admiſſion into hiſtory, and 
became at laſt a neceſſary part in com- 
* the annals of che early ages of the 
world. 

For this cauſe, an acquaintance with 
fabulous hiſtory, as is before obſerved, is 
become a neceſſary part of polite learning 
in the education of youth, and for the due 
underſtanding the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; alſo the paintings, ſtatues, and other 
monuments of antiquity. By this know- 
ledge, the tender mind will moreover be 
inſpired with an early abhorrence of the 
abſurd ceremonies and impious tenets of 
the Heathen mythology ; and, at the ſame 
time, he impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe 
and veneration for the Chriſtian religion, 
the light of the Goſpel in C RIS Je5vs, 
Who, in the fulneſs of time, through the 
tender mercies of God, diſpelled thoſe 
clouds of darknefs, ignorance, and folly, 
which had long debaſed human nature, 
and ſpread over the face of the earth the 
greateſt and moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions, as 


1s before related, and will farther appear 


being obliterated, 
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from many incidents in the hiflorie 
Greece and Rome. 


$. 247. Concerning the Neglect of Or 

1 —4 n 

LOT SON 's Style.eT be Care of the ancing 

Orators with reſpect to Numerous Cempuh. 

tion, ſlated and recommended. In a Ling, 

The paſſage you quote is entirely in "3 
ſentiments, I agree with that celebrates 
author and yourſelf, that our oratory is by 
no means in a ſtate of perfection; and, 
rough it has much ſtrength and colidiry, 
that it may yet be rendered far more po. 
liſhed and affecting. The growth, indeed, 
of eloquence, even in thoſe countries wherg 
ſhe flouriſhed moſt, has ever been exceed. 
ingly ſlow. Athens had been in poſieſion 
of all the other polite improvements, long 
before her pretenſions to the perſuaſive art 
were in any degree conſiderable; as the 
earlieſt orator of note among the Romany 
did not _— ſooner than about a century 
before Tully, 

That great maſter of perſuaſion, taking 
notice of this remarkable circumſtance, 
aſſigns it as an evidence of the ſuperior dif. 
_— of his favourite art. Poſſibly there 
may be ſome truth in the obſervation: but 
whatever the cauſe be, the fact, I believe, 
is undeniable. Accordingly eloquence ba 
by no means made equal advances, in 
our own country, with her fiſter ans; 
and though we have ſeen ſome excellent 
poets, and a few —— painters, riſe uy 
amongſt us, yet I know not whether our 
nation can ſupply us with a fingle oratar 
of deſerved eminence, One cannot but be 
ſurpriſed at this, when it is conſidered, that 
we have a profeſſion ſet apart for the pur- 
poſes of perſuaſion, and which not only 
affords the moſt animating and intereſn 
topics of rhetoric, but wherein a talent 
this kind would prove the likelieſt, per. 
haps, of any other, to obtain thoſe amd 
tious prizes which were thought to contny 
bute ſo much to the ſucceſsful progrels cl 
ancient eloquence, 

Among the principal defects of on 
Engliſh orators, their general diſregard of 
harmony has, I think, been the leaf 0d- 
ſerved. It would be injuſhce indeed 
deny that we have ſome performances ® 
this kind amongſt us tolerably muſica}: 
but it muſt be acknowledges at the ſams 
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time, that it is more the effect of accident 
than defign, and rather a proof © * 
power of our language, than of the art 

our Qrators, Dr 


pr. Tillotſon, who is frequently men- 
4 15 having carried this ſpecies of 
<1-pce to its higheſt perfection, ſeems 
re had no ſort of notion of rhetorical 
ambers : and may I venture ro add, 
ut hazarding the imputation of an 
ed fingularity, that ] think no man 
| ecer leſs pretenſions to genuine Ora» 
+ than this celebrated preacher ? If any 
ve could raiſe a flame of eloquence in 
- [reakt of an orator, there is no occajion 
«which one ſhould imagine it would be 
r likely to break out, than in celebrat- 
+ departed merit: yet the two ſermons 
ich he preached on the death of Mr. 
we and Dr. Vhichcote, are as cold 
| [nguid performances as were ever, 
2ys, produced upon ſuch an animating 
iect, One cannot indeed but regret, 
the, who abounds with ſuch noble and 
tous ſentiments, ſhould want the art 
king them off with all the advantage 
deſerve; that the ſublime in morals 


bon of language, The truth however 
bis words are frequently ill- choſen, and 
volt always ill- placed: his periods are 
1 tedious and unharmonious; as his 
aphot: are generally mean, and often 
edlous, It were eaſy to produce num- 
niels inftances in ſupport of this aſſer- 
. Thus, in his ſermon preached before 
en Anne, when ſhe was princeſs of 
math, he talks of ſqueezing a parable, 
ating religion by, driving a ſtrict bar- 
a with God, ſharking ſhitts, &c.; and, 
king of the day of judgment, he de- 
bes the world as cracking about our ears. 
mot however but acknowledge, in juſ- 
o the oratorical character of this moſt 
able prelate, that there is a noble ſim- 
ty, in ſome few of his ſermons ; as his 
tent diſcourſe on ſincerity deſerves to 
mentioned with particular applauſe. 
bat to ſhow his — in the article 
n conßdering at preſent, the following 
dare will be ſalicient, among many 
' taat might be cited to the ſame 
Pole, „One might be apt,” ſays he, 
think, at firſt view, that this parable 
4 over-done, and wanted ſomething 
due decorum ; it being hardly cre- 
de, that a man, after he had been ſo 
ercifully and generouſly dealt withal, 
pon Nis humble requeſt to have fo 
be 2 debt ſo freely forgiven, ſhould, 
_ the memory of ſo much mercy 
% freſh upon him, even in the very 


a moment handle his fellow-ſervant, 
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who had made the fame humble requeſt 
to him which he had done to his lord, 
« with ſo much roughneſs and cruelty, for 
ſo inconſiderable a ſum.”” 

'This whole period (not to mention other 
objections which might juſtly be raiſed 
againſt it) is unmuſical throughout; but the 
concluding members, which ought to have, 
been particularly flowing, are moſt miſera- 
bly looſe and disjointed. If the delica 
of Tully's ear was ſo exquiſitely refi 

as not always to be ſatisfied even when he 
read Demotthenes ; how would it have been 
offended at the harſhneſs and diſſonance of 
ſo unharmonious a ſentence! 

Nothing, perhaps, throws our eloquence 
at a greater diſtance from that of the an- 
cients, than this Gothic arrangement ; as 
thoſe wonderful effects, which ſometimes 
attended their elocution, were, in all pro- 
bability, chiefly owing to their ſkill in 
muſical concords. It was by the charm of 
numbers, united with the ſtrength of rea- 
fon, that Tully confounded the audacious 
Cauline, and filenced the eloquent Hor- 
tenſius. It was this that deprived Curio 
of all power of recollection, when he roſe 
up to oppoſe that great maſter of enchant- 
ing rhetoric: it was this, in a word, made 
even Cæſar himſelf tremble; nay, what is 
yet more extraordinary, made Cæſar alter 
his determined purpoſe, and acquit the man 
he had reſolved to condemn. 

You will not ſuſpect that I attribute too 
much to the power of numerous compo- 
firion, when you recollect the inſtance 
which Tully produces of its wonderful ef- 
fect. He informs us, you may remember, 
ia one of his rhetorical treatiſes, that he 
was himſelf a witneſs of its influence, as 
Carbo was once haranguing to the 
When that orator pronounced the follow- 
ing ſentence, Patris diftum ſapiens, temeritas 
filii, comprobavit, it was aſtoniſhing, ſays 
he, to obſerve the general applauſe which 
followed that harmonious clots A modern 
ear, perhaps, would not be much affected 
upon this — and, indeed, it is more 
than probable, that we are ignorant of the 
art of pronouncing that period with its 
genuine emphaſis and cadence. We are 
certain, however, that the muſic of it con- 
ſiſted in the dichoree with which it is ter- 
minated : for Cicero himſelf aſſures ns, that 
if the final meaſure had been changed, and 
the words placed in a different order, their 
whole effect would have been abſolutely 
deſtroyed. 

This art was firſt introduced among the 
| Greeks 
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Greeks by Thraſymachus, though ſome of 
the admirers of Iſocrates attributed the in- 
vention to that orator. It does not appear 
to have been obſerved by the Romans till 
near the time of Tully, and even then it 
was by no means univerſally received. 
The ancient and leſs numerous manner of 
compolition had ſtill many admirers, who 
were ſuch enthuſiaſts to antiquity as to adopt 
her very defects. A diſpoſition of the ſame 
Eind may, perhaps, prevent its being re- 
ceived with us; and while the archbiſho 
mall maintain his authority as an orator, it 
is not to be expected that any great ad- 
vancement will be made in this ſpecies of 
eloquence. That ſtrength of underſtand- 
ing likewiſe, and ſolidity of reaſon, which 
is ſo eminently our national characteriſtic, 
may add ſomewhat to the difficulty of re- 
conciling us to a ſtudy of this kind; as at 
frſt glance it may ſeem to lead an orator 
from his grand and principal aim, and 
tempt him to make a ſacrifice of ſenſe to 
found, It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, 
that in the times which ſucceeded the diſ- 
folution of the Roman republic, this art 
was ſo perverted from its true end, as to 
become the ſingle ſtudy of their enervated 
orators. Pliny the younger often complains 
of this contemptible affectation; and the 
polite author of that elegant dialogue 
which, with very little probability, 1s at- 
tributed either to Tacitus or Quinctilian, 
aſſures us it was the ridiculous boaſt of cer- 
tain orators, in the time of the declenſion 
of genuine eloquence, that their harangues 
were capable of being ſet to muſic, and 
ſung upon the ſtage. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that the true end of this art 
I am recommending, is to aid, not to ſuper- 
ſede reaſon; that it is ſo far from being 
neceſſarily effeminate, that it not only adds 

race but ſtrength to the powers of per- 
Fakion. For this purpoſe Tully and 
Quinctilian, thoſe great maſters of nume- 
rous compoſition, have laid it down as a 
fixed and invariable rule, that it muſt never 
appear the effect of labour in the orator ; 
that the tuneful flow of his periods muſt 
always ſeem the caſual reſult of their diſ. 
poſition; and that it is the higheſt offence 
againſt the art, to weaken the expreſſion, 
in order to give a more muſical tone to the 
cadence. In ſhort, that no unmeaning 
words are to be thrown in merely to fill u 
the requiſite meaſure ; but that the mull 
flill riſe in ſenſe as they improve in ſound, 

| 8 Fitgaſboruc. 
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$ 238, Den Grace in Writing, 1 
Letter. 

When I mentioned Grace as efſen;g 
conſtituting a fine writer, I rather bs 
to have found my ſentiments reflected h 
with a clearer light by yours, than is 
gined you would have called upon me 
explain in form, what I only threw ou 
accident. To confeſs the truth, I & 
not whether, after all that can be fad 
illuſtrate this uncommon quality, i x 
not at laſt be reſolved into the poet's us 
monſtrare et ſentio tantum. In caſes of ; 
kind, where language does not ſupph 
with proper words to expreſs the notion 
one's mind, we can only convey our fe 
ments 1n figurative terms: a defect wi 
neceſſarily introduces ſome obſcuri;y, 

I will not, therefore, undertake tv n 
out with any fort of preciſion, that i 
which I would expreſs by the word Gr: 
and, perhaps, it can no more be cl: 
deſcribed than juſtly defined. To 
you, however, a general intimation 
what I mean when I apply that tem 
compoſitions of genius, | would relen 
it to that eaſy air which fo remarks 
diſtinguiſhes certain perſons of a gen 
and liberal caſt. It conſiſts not only i 
particular beauty of ſingle parts, but 
from the general ſymmetry and conſi 
tion of the whole. An author may b: 
in his ſentiments, lively in his figures, 
clear in his expreſſion; yet may hate 
claim to be admitted into the rank 
finiſhed writers. Thoſe ſeveral mem 
muſt be ſo agreeably united as mats 
to reflect beauty upon each other; 
arrangement mult be ſo happily diſpoteq 
not to admit of the leaſt tranſpoſiuon, i 
out manifeſt prejudice to the entire pi 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the alls 
and the diction, ſhoyld appear el) 
natural, and ſeem to arile like ſo n 
ſpontaneous productions, rather tha a 
effects of art or labour. | 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or 8 
ed in the ſentiments ; whatever 15 pon 
or pedantic in the expreſſion, is de! 
reverſe of Grace, Her mien 5 
that of a prude nor a coquet: ſhe is 0 
without formality, and ſprightly without 
ing fantaſtical. Grace, in ſhort, 51 
writing what a proper light is to a fle 
ture; it not only ſhews all the figures * 
ſeveral proportions and relations but 
them in the moſt adyantagedus mane 


4 the 


tlity (to reſume my former illuſ- 
0 ens in the minuteſt action, and 
ves the moſt inconſiderable geſture ; 
Grace is diſcovered in the placing even 
{--le word, or the turn of a mere exple- 
» Neither is this inexpreſſible quality 
«ned to one ſpecies of compoſition only, 
; extends to all the various Kinds; to the 
nble paſtoral as well as to the lofty epic; 
on the llighteſt letter to the moſt ſolemn 
lore. 
| know not whether Sir William Tem- 
- may not be conſidered as the firſt of 
;proſe authors, who introduced a grace- 
| manner into our language. At leaſt 
t quality does not ſeem to have appear- 
early, or pread far, amongſt us. But 
ereſoever we may look for its origin, it 
zertainly to be found in its highel ow 
jon in the eſſays of a gentleman whoſe 
ings will be diſtinguiſhed fo _ as po- 
del and good-ſenſe have any admirers. 
at becoming air which Tully eſteemed 
criterion of tine compoſition, and which 
ry reader, he ſays, imagines ſo eaſy to 
mitated, yet will find fo difficult to at- 
z, is the prevailing characteriſtie of all 
t excellent author's moſt elegant per- 
ance;, In a word, one may juſtly ap- 
o him what Plato, in his allegorical 
rave, ſays of Ariſtophanes; that the 
es, having ſearched all the world round 
a temple wherein they might for ever 
ci ſculed at laſt in the breaſt of Mr. 
Aon. Fitæaſborne. 


239. Concerning the Style of Horace, 
u vis Moral Writings. In a Letter. 


re you aware how far I may miſlead 
,when you are willing to reſign your- 
to my guidance, through the regions 
emuciim? Remember, however, that [I 
e the lead in theſe paths, not in confi- 
e of my own ſuperior knowledge of 
N, but in compliance with a requeſt, 
l never yet knew how to refuſe. In 
% 1 give you my ſentiments, becauſe it 
ſentiments you require: but I give 
Þ at the lame ume rather as doubts than 
uor 5, 

"er having thus acknowledged my in- 
dere) tor the office you have aſſigned 
| vill venture to confeſs, that the poet 
7 gained over your approbation, has 
ler leis ſucceſsful with mine. I have 
ought, with a very celebrated mo- 
Þ Writer, that | 


\ 


"pure aleſprit quand l'oreille eſt bleiſee. 
BoilzAvs 


fr: le mieux rempli, la plus noble penſce, 
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Thus, though I admit there is both wit in 
the — and ſtrength in the ſentiments 
of your friend's moral epiſtle, it by no 
means falls in with thoſe notions I have 
formed to myſelf, concerning the effential 
requiſites in compoſitions of this kind, He 
ſeems, indeed, to have widely deviated, 
from the model he profeſſes to have had in 
view, and 1s no more like Horace, than 
Hyperiou to a Satyr. His deficiency in 
point of verſification, not to mention his 
want of elegance in the general manner of 
his poem, is ſufficient to deſtroy the pre- 
tended reſemblance. * Nothing, in truth, 
can be more abſurd, than to write in poeti- 
cal meaſure, and yet negle& harmony; as, 
of all the kinds of falle ſtyle, that which 
15 neither proſe nor verſe, but I know not 
what inartificial combination of powerleſs 
words bordercd with rhyme, is far, ſurely, 
the moſt inſufferable. 

But you are of opinion, I perceive (and 
it is an opinion in which you are not ſingu- 
lar) that a negligence of this kind may be 
juſtified by the authority of the Roman ſa- 
tiriſt : yet ſurely thoſe who entertain that 
notion, have not thoroughly attended ei- 
ther to the precepts or the practice of Ho- 
race. He has attributed, I confeſs, his ſa- 
tirical compoſition to the inſpiration of a 
certain Muſe, whom he diſtinguiſhes by 
the title of the mu/a pedeſiris : and it is this 
expreſſion which ſeems to have miſled the 
r of his imitators. But though 

e will not allow her to fly, he by no means 
intends ſhe ſhould creep: on the contrary, 
it may be ſaid of the Muſe of Horace, as 
of the Eve of Milton, that 


grace is in all her ſteps. 


That this was the idea which Horace 
himſelf had of her, is evident, not onl 
from the general air which prevails in his 
Satires and Epiſtles, but from ſeveral ex- 
preſs declarations, which he lets fall in his 
progreſs through them. Even when he 
ſpeaks of her in his greateſt" firs of mo- 

eſty, and deſcribes her as exhibited in his 
own moral writings, he partieularly infiſts 
upon the eaſe and harmony of her motions. 
Though he humbly diſclaims, indeed, all 
pretenſions to the higher - the acer 
ſpiritus et vis, as he calls it; he repreſents 
his ſtyle as being governed by the rempora 
certa modoſque, as flowing with a certain 
regular and agreeable cadence. Accord- 
ingly, we find him particularly condemning 
his predeceſſor Lucilius for the diſſonance 
of his numbers; and he profeſſes to have 
made the experiment, whether the — 


47 
kind of moral ſubjects might not be treat- 
ed in more ſoft and eaſy meaſures: 

Quid vetat et noſmet Lucili ſcripta legentes, 
uzrere num illus, num rerum dura negarit 
Verſiculos natura magis factos et cuntes 
Mollius ? | 
The truth is, a tune ful cadence is the fingle 
prerogative of poetry, which he pretends 
to claim to his writings of this kind; and 


ſo far is he from thinking it uneſſential, 


that he acknowledges it as the only ſepara- 
tion which diſtinguiſhes them from proſe. 
If that were once to be broken down, and 
the muſical order cf his words deflroyed, 
there would not, he tells us, be the leaſt 
appearance of poetry remaining : 
Non 
Invenias etiam disjecti rembra poet. 
However, when he delivers himſelf in this 
humble ſtrain, he is not, you will obſerve, 
ſketching out a plan of this ſpecies of poetry 
in general; but ſpeaking merely of his own 
performances in particular, His demands 
riſe much higher, when he informs us 
what he expects of thoſe who would ſuc- 
ceed in compoſitions of this moral kind. 
He then not only requires flowing numbers, 
but an expreſſion conciſe and unincumber- 
ed; wit exerted with good-breeding, and 
managed with reſerve; as upon ſome oc- 
caſions the ſentiments may be enforced 
with all the ſtrength of eloquence and 
poetry: and though in ſome parts the piece 
may appear with a more ſerious and ſo- 
lemn caſt of colouring, yet, upon the 
whole, he tells us it muff be lively and 
riant. This I take to be his meaning in 
the following paſſage: | | 
Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
' Impediat verbis Iaffas onerantibus aures ; 
Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſzpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo rhetoris atque pottz ; 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus atque 
Extenuantis eas conſulto. 
Such, then, was the notion which Horace 
had of this kind of writing. And if there 
is any propriety in theſe his rules, if they 
are founded on the truth of taſte and art; 1 
fear the performance in queſtion, with 
numberleſs others of the ſame ſtamp (which 
have not however wanted admirers) muſt 
inevitably ſtand condemned, The truth 
of it is, moſt of the pieces which are 
uſually produced upon this plan, rather 
ive one an image of Lucihus, than of 
aracd: the authors of them ſeem to miſ- 
take the awkward negligence of the fa- 
vourite of Scipio, ſor the eaſy air of the 
friend of Mæcenas. 
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You will ſtill tell me, 
example of Horace rl rope 
able objection to the notion I have 
braced; as thete are numberle(s lines 
his Satires and Epiſtles, where the v 
cation is evidently neglected. But are 
ſure, Hortenſius, that thoſe lines wk 
ſound fo unharmonious to a modern + Pe. 
had the ſame effect upon a Roman 
For myſelf, at leuſt, I am much inclined 
believe the contrary : and it ſeems hig 
incredible, that he who had ventured An 
cenſure Lucilius for the uncouthrel of 
numbers, ſhould himſelf be ter 
guilty of the very fault againt which 
io ſtrongly exclaims. Moſt certain it 
that the delicacy of the ancients with 
ſpe& to numbers, was far ſuperior to 

ing that modern taſte can pretend 
and that they diſcovered differences ub 
are to us abſolutely imperceptible. 
mention only one remarkable inſtance 
very ancient writer has obſerved upon 
following verſe in Virgil, 


Arma virumque cano, Trojæ qui primvs abe 


that if inſtead of primus we were to 
nounce it primis (is being long, ard 
ſhort) the entire harmony of the 
would be deſtroyed.—-But whoſe eu 
now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to perce 
the diſtinction between thoſe two qπ 
ties? Some refinement of this kind aH 
probably give muſic to thoſe lines in 
race, which now ſeem ſo untuneable. 
In ſubjects of this nature it is not po I 
perhaps, to expreſs one's ideas in any f the 
rect: and determinate manner, | 
only therefore in general obſerve, wil 
ſpe& to the requiſite ſiyle of theſe perks 
ances, that it conſiſts in 2 natural : 
expreſſion, an elegant familiarity 0! ph 
which, though formed of the molt 
terms of language, has yet 2 grict 
energy, no leſs ſtriking than that of 2 
elevated dition, There is à certa" » 
colouring 3 to compoitons 
way, Which, without being ſo brig 
glowing as is neceſſary for the — 
try, is nevertheleſs equally removes * 
a Srv appears harſh and dry. bat 
ticular inſtances will, perhaps, better | 
trate my meaning, than any thing" 
farther ſay to explain it. There - 
a line in the Moral Epiſtles of — 
which might not be produced ww 
poſe. I chuſe however to lay bei 
the following verſes, not as e | 
to many s which might de 9 
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chat inimitable ſatiriſt ; but as they 
d me an opportunity of * — 
en with a verſion of the ſame orig 

ben of which they are an imitation; and, 
« that means, of ſhewing you at one view 
kat | conceive is, and is not, in the true 
aner of Horace : 

Peace is my dear delight. not Fleury's more; 
But touch me, and no miniſter ſo ſore : 

Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time, 


laced des into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme z 

; big Gicred to ridicule his whole life long, 

tured And the Cad burden of ſome merry fong. 

( of WA will refer you to your own memory for 


ie Latin paſſage, from whence Mr. Pope 


ue] bus taken the general hint of theſe verſes; 
Un ut nd content myſelf with — tranſla- 
vin on of the lines from Horace by another 
Ir 10 bird: 

tend 1 


dehold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace 
hüt he who hurts me (nay, I will de heard) 
Hal better take a lion by the heard ; 
His eyes ſhall we-p the folly of his tongue, 
By laughing crowds in rueful ballad ſung. 
There i a ſtrength and ſpirit in the former 
{ theſe paſſages, and a flatneſs and lan- 
rin the latter, which cannot fail of be- 
pe diſcovered by every reader of the leaſt 
eicacy of diſcernment; and yet the words 


wach compoſe them both are - equally 
ſe ear Landing and fignificant. The rules then, 
evict | juſt now mentioned from Horace, 


ill point out the real cauſe of the different 
d which theſe two paſſages produce in 
eur minds; as the paſſages themſelves will 
bre to confirm the truth and juſtice of 
be rules. In the lines of Mr. Pope, one 
ene principal beauties will be found to 


f. Iain che ſhortneſs of the expreſſion ; 
„ with kucreas the ſentiments in the other are too 
per much incumbered with words. I hus for 
al cal ultazce, ; 
Peace is my dear delight, 

W 6 


b pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe ; as, 


grace 

of a1 $1914 me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace 

* —_ compariſon of the former, the verba 

wy <a "rerantia auret. Another diſtinguiſh» 

yrs ng perfection in the imitator of Horace, is 

f df an lpirit of gaiety which he has diffuſed 
Bt rough theſe lines, not to mention thoſe 


py, though familiar, images of flidin 
mo vere, and hitching in rhyme ; which 


— Arerer be ſufficiently admired. But the 
Munk cuſlator, on the contrary, has caſt too ſe- 
fo 5 an air over his numbers, and appears 
* um emotion and earneſtneſs that diſap- 
rn Pants the force of has ſatire : 


Nay, I will be heard, 


ANI 
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has the mien of a man in a paſſion; and 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 


though a line in itſelf, is much too 
folemn and tragical for the undiſturbed 
pleaſantry of Horace. 

But I need not enter more minutely into 
an examination of theſe paſſages. The ge- 
neral hiats I have thrown out in this letter 
will ſuffice to ſhew you wherein I imagine 
the true manner of Horace conſiſts. And 
after all, perhaps, it can no more be ex- 

laincd, than acquired, by rules of art, It 
15 what true genius can only execute, and 


. * 


juſt taſte alone diſcover. Fitzeſborne. 
F 240. Concerning the Criterien of T afte. 
| In a Letter. 


Tt is well, my friend, that the age of 
transformation 15 no more: othecwiſe I 
ſhould tremble for your ſevere attack upon 
the Muſes, and v to ſee the ſtory of 
your metamorphoſis embelliſh the poetical 
miracles of ſome modern Ovid. tit is 
long ſince the fate of the Pierides has 
gained any credit in the world, and you 
may now, in full ſecurity, contemn the di- 
vinities of Parnaſſus, and ſpeak irreverent- 
ly of the daughters of Jove himſelf, You 

ee, nevertheleſs, how highly the Ancients 

conceived of them, when they thus repre- 
ſented them as the offspring of the great 
father of gods and men. You reject, I 
know, this article of the heathen creed: 
but I may venture, however, to aſſert, that 
philoſophy will confirm what fable has thus 
invented, and that the Muſes are, in ſtrict 
truth, of heavenly extraction. 

The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, 
literally derived from the Author of all na- 
ture, and founded in the original frame 
and conſtitution of the human mind. Ac. 
cordingly, the general principles of taſte are 
common to our whole ſpecies, and ariſe 
from that internal ſenſe of beauty which 
every man, in ſome degree at leaſt, evi- 
dently poſſeſſes, No rational mind can be 
ſo wholly void of all perceptions of this 
ſort, as to be capable of contemplating the 
various objects that ſurround him, with one 
equal coldneſs and indifference. There are 
certain forms which muſt neceſſarily fill the 
ſoul with agreeable ideas; and The is in- 
ſtantly determined in her approbation of 
them, previous to all reaſonings concernin 
their uſe and convenience. It is upon theſe 
general principles that what is called fine 
taſte in the arts is founded; and conſe- 
quently is by no means fo precarious and 

unſettled 


= 
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unſettled an idea as you chooſe todeſcribe 
it. The truth is, taſte is nothing more 
than this univerſal ſenſe of beauty, render- 
ed more exquiſite by genius, and more cor- 
rect by cultivation: and it is from the ſim- 
ple and original ideas of this ſort, that the 
mind learns to form her judgment of the 


| higher arid more complex kinds, Accord- 


ingly, the whole circle of the imitative and 
oratorical arts is governed by the ſame ge- 
nera] rules of criticiſm; and to prove the 
certainty of theſe with reſpect to any one 
of them, is to-eſtabliſh their validity with 
regard to all the reſt. I will therefore 
conſider the Criterion of Taſte in relation 
only to fine writing. 

Each ſpecies of compoſition has its diſ- 
tin perfections: and it would require a 
much larger compaſs than a letter affords, 
to prove their reſpective beauties to be de- 
rived from truth and nature; and conſe- 
* reducible to a regular and preciſe 

andard. I will only mention therefore 
thoſe general properties which are eſſential 
to them all, and without which they muſt 
neceſſarily be defective in their ſeveral 
kinds. Theſe, I think, may be comprehend- 
ed under uniformity in the deſign, varicty 
and reſemblance in the metaphors and ſi- 
militudes, together with propriety and har- 
mony in the diction, Naw, ſome or all of 
theſe qualities conſtantly attend our ideas 
of beauty, and neceſſarily raife that agree- 
able perception of the mind, in what ob- 
ject ſoever they appear. The charms of 
fine compoſition then, are ſo far from ex- 
iſting only in the heated imagination of 
an enthuſiaſtic admirer, that they reſult 
from the conſtitution of nature herſelf. 
And perhaps the principles of criticiſm 
are as certain and indiſputable, even as 
thoſe of the mathematics. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, that order is preferable to confu- 
ſion, that harmony is more pleaſing than 
diſſonance, with ſome few other axioms 
upon which the ſcience is built; are 
truths which ſtrike at once upon the mind 


with the ſame force of conviction, as that 


the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
or, that if from equals you take away 
equals, the remainder will be equal. And 
in both caſes, the propoſitions which reſt 
upon theſe plain and obvious maxims, 
ſeem equally capable of the ſame evidence 
of demonſtration. 

But as every intellectual, as well as ani- 
mal faculty is improved and ſtrengthened 
by exerciſe ; the more the ſoul exerts this 
her internal ſenſe of beauty upon any par- 

- 
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ticular object, the more ſhe will 
refine her reliſh for that peculiar ſpecies, Ba 
tlus reaſon the works of thoſe prea: * 
ters, whoſe performances (6. Van lon 
and generally admired, ſupply a farther 
criterion of fine taſte, equally fixed an 
certain as that which is immediately de 
rived from Nature herſelf. The truth i 
fine writing is only the art of mißt 
agreeable ſenſations of the intelleQuy 
kind; and therefore, as by examini 
thoſe original forms which are adapted u 
awaken this perception in the mind, we 
learn what thoſe qualities are which con. 
ſtitute beauty in general; ſo by obſerving 
the peculiar conſtruction of thoſe compo. 
ſitions of genius which have always plex. 
ed, we perfect our idea of fine writing in 
articular, It is this united approbation, 
in perſons of different ages und of various 
characters and languages, that Longinus 
has made the teſt of the true ſublime; 
and he might with equal juſtice have ex- 
tended the ſame criterion to all the irfe. 
rior excellencies of elegant compoſition 
Thus the deference paid to the perform 
ances of the great maſters of antiquity, i 
fixed upon juſt and ſolid reaſons: it is 
not becauſe Ariſtotle and Horace have 
given us the rule of criticiſm, that ve 
muſt ſubmit to their authority ; it is becauſe 
thoſe rules are derived from works which 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the uninter- 
rupted admiration of all the more improv- 
ed part of mankind, from their earlet 
appearance down to this preſent hour. 
For whatever, through a long ſeries ot 
ages, has been univerſally eſteemed z 
beautiful, cannot but be conformable to 
our juſt and natural ideas of beauty, 
The oppoſition, however, which ſome- 
times divides the opinions of thoſe whole 
judgments may be ſuppoſed equal and 
perfect, is urged as a powerful object 
againſt the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticiſm : it is a proof, you think, that 
after all which can be ſaid of fine taſte, i 
muſt ultimately be reſolved into the peci- 
liar reliſh of each individual. But thus 
diverſity of ſentiments will not, of itlel, 
deſtroy the evidence of the cnitenon; hnce 
the ſame effect may be produced by nun- : 
berleſs other cauſes. A thouſand acc G 1 
dental circumſtances may concur in cn. 
teracting the force of the rule, even ellow- 
ing it to be ever ſo fixed and hc 
when left in its free and uninfluenc 
Not to mention that falſe bias which pan 
or perſonal diſlike may fix upon the bs 
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not unprejudiced critic will find it 
ut to diſengage himſelf entirely from 
je partial affections in favour of parti. 
+ beauties, to which either the general 
+ of his ſtudies, or the peculiar caſt of 
remper, may have rendered him moſt 
dle. But as perfection in any works of 
+; reſults from the united beauty and 
wiery of its ſeveral diſtin parts, and 
tb impoſſible that any human compo- 
x hould poſſeſs all thoſe qualities 1n 
- kizhet and moſt ſovereign degree; 
nad, when ſhe pronounces judgment 
« any piece of this ſort, is apt to de- 
of its merit, as thoſe circumſtances 
+ Me molt admires, either prevail or 
1cient. Thus, for inſtance, the ex- 
wer of the Roman maſters in paint- 
conſis in beauty of deſign, nobleneſs 
ade, and delicacy of expreſſion; but 
cxarms of good colouring are want- 
On the contrary, the Venetian 
a is {aid to have neglected deſign a 
o much; but at the ſame time has 
2 more attentive to the grace and har- 
i of well-diſpoſed lights and ſhades. 
it will be admitted by all admirers of 
ble art, that no compoſition of the 
il can be perfect, where either of theſe 
es are abſent; yet the moſt accom- 
ed judge may be ſo particularly ſtruck 
ge or other of theſe excellencies, in 
frrence to the reſt, as to be influenced 
's cenſure or applauſe of the whole ta- 
ure, by the predominancy or deficiency 
5 favourite beauty, Something of 
ac (where the meaner * 
at operate) is ever, I am perſuaded, 
can of that diverſity of ſentences 
ue occaſionally hear pronounced by 
moit approved judges on the ſame 
e. But this only ſhews that much cau- 
5 neceſſary to give a fine taſte its full 
wobitratted ee; not that it is in 
1 certain and precarious, 
Fitzoſborne. 


l. Reflections upon ſeeing Mr. Pors's 
| Heuje at Binfield. In a Letter. 
vur letter found me juſt upon my re- 
tom an excurſion into Berkſhire, 
U have been paying a viſit to a 
ao is drinking the waters at Sun- 
tl. In one of my morning rides 
r that „ country, I accidentall 
& through a little village, which af- 
me much agreeable meditation ; as 
7 o come, perhaps, it will be viſit- 
mne lovers of the polite arts, with 
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as much veneration as Virgil's tomb,. or 
any other celebrated ſpot of antiquity: 
The place I mean is Binkeld, where the 
Poet, to whom I am indebted (in common 
with every reader of taſte) for ſo much 
exquiſite entertainment, ſpent the earlieſt 
art of his youth. I will not ſeruple to 
confeſs that I looked u the ſcene 
where he planned ſome of thoſe beautiful 

rformances which firſt recommended 
im to the notice of the world, with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm ; and could not but 
confider the ground as facred that was 
impreſſed with the footſteps of a genius 
that undoubtedly does the higheſt honour 
to our age and nation. 

The ſituation of mind in which I found 
myſelf upon this occaſion, ſuggeſted to my 
remembrance a paſſage in 'Tully, which [ 
thought I never ſo thoroughly entered into 
the ſpirit of before. That noble author, 
in one of his philoſophical converſation- 
pieces, introduces his friend Atticus as 
obſerving the pleaſing effe& which ſcenes 
of this nature are wont to have upon one's 
mind: « Movemur. enim,” ſays that po- 
lite Roman, * neſcio quo | ar locis ipſis, 
« in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut ad- 
« miramur, adſunt veſtigia. Me quidem 
« ipſz illæ noſtre Athenæ, non tam ope- 
« ribus magnificis exquiſitiſque antiquo- 
« rum artibus delectant, quam recorda- 
« tione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſque 
« habitare, ubi ſedere, ubi diſputare fit 
« folitus,” 

Thus, you ſee, I could defend myſelf 
by an example of great authority, were [ 
in danger upon this occaſion of bein 
ridiculed as a romantic viſionary, But I 
am too well acquainted with the refined 
ſentiments of Orontes, to be under an 
apprehenſion he will condemn the impreſ- 
ſions I have here acknowledged. On the 
contrary, I have often heard you mention 
with approbation a circumſtance of this 
kind which is related of Silius Italicus. 
The annual ceremonies which that poet 
performed at Virgil's ſepulchre, gave 
you a more favourable opinion of his 
taſte, you confeſſed, than any thing in his 
works was able to raiſe. | 

It is certain that ſome of the greateſt 
names of — — have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by high reverence they 
ſhewed to the poetical character. Scipio, 
you may remember, deſired to be laid. in 
the ſame tomb with Ennius; and I am in- 
clined to pardon that ſucceſsful madman A- 
lexander many of his extravagancies. for the 

generous 
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a m__ a he paid to the memory of 
indar, at the ſacking of Thebes, 

There ſeems, indeed, to be ſomething 
in poetry that raiſes the profeſſors of that 
very ſingular talent, far higher in the 
eſtimation of the world in general, than 
_ thoſe who excel in any other of the re- 
fined arts. And accordingly we find that 
poets have been diſtinguiſhed by antiquity 
with the moſt remarkable honours. Thus 
Homer, we are told, was deiſied at Smyr- 
na; as the citizens of Mytilene ſtamped 
the image of Sappho upon their public 
coin: Anacreon received a ſolemn invita- 
tion to ſpend his days at Athens, and Hip- 

rchus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, fitted out 
a ſplendid veilcl in order to tranſport him 
thither : and when Virgil came into the 
theatre at Rome, the whole audience roſe 
up and ſaluted him, with the ſame reſpect 
as they would have paid to Augullus 
himſelf. 

Painting, one would imagine, has the 
faireſt pretenſions of rivalling her ſiſter 
art in the number of admirers; and yet, 
where Apelles is mentioned once, Homer 
is celebrated a thouſand times. Nor can 
this be accounted for by urging that the 
works of the latter are ſtill extant, while 
thoſe of the former have periſhed lon 
fince: for is not Milton's Paradiſe Lo 
more univerſally eſteemed than Raphael's 
Cartoons ? 

The truth, I imagine, is, there are 
more who are natural judges of the har- 
mony of numbers, than of the grace of 
proportions, One meets with but few 
who have not, in ſome degree at leaſt, a 
tolerable ear; but a judiciqus eye is a far 
more uncommon poſleſhon. For as words 
are the univerſal medium which all men 
employ in order to convey their ſentiments 
to each other; it ſeems a juſt conſequence 
that they ſhould be more generally — 
for reliſhing and judging of performances 
in that way: whereas che art of repre- 
ſenting ideas by means of lines and co- 
lours, lies more out of the road of common 
uſe, and is therefore leſs adapted to the 
taſte of the general run of mankind. 

I hazard this obſervation, in the hopes 
of drawing from you your ſentiments upon 
a ſubject, in which no man is more quali- 
fied to decide; as indeed it is to the con- 
verſation of Orontes, that I am indebted 
. for the diſcovery of many refined delica- 
cies in the imitative arts, which, without 


his judicious aſſiſtance, would have lain 
We: >. | 
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concealed to me with other common 

ſervers. | Fitzoſbernd an 

$ 242. Concerning the Uſe of the An: a: 
Mythology in — In al rk 
ere 


If there was any thing in any for 
letter inconſiſtent with that eſteem . 
1s juſtly due to the ancients, I defire to 
tract it in this ; and diſavow every expref] 
which might ſeem to give precedenc 
the moderns in works of genius. | am 
far indeed from entertaining the (ex 
ments you impute to me, that 1 
often endeavoured to account for that 
periority which is ſo viſible in the com 
ſitions of their poets : and have freguen 
aſſigned their religion as in the number 
thote cauſes which probably concurred 

ive them this remarkable pre- eminet 

hat enthuſiaſm which is fo efler 
to every true artiſt in the poetical v 
was conſiderably heightened and enfla 
by the whole turn of their facred d 
trines; and the fancied preſence of d 
Muſes had almoſt as wonderful an ef 
upon their thoughts and language, az 
they had been really and divinely inſpir 
Whilſt all nature was ſuppoſed to ſu 
with divinities, and every oak and for 
tain was believed to be the reſidence 
ſome preſiding deity ; what wonder if 
poet was animated by the imagined in 
ence of ſuch exalted ſociety, and fou 
himſelf tranſported beyond the ordin 
limits of ſober humanity ? The mind » 
attended only by mere mortals of i 
rior powers, is obſerved to riſe in | 
ſtrength; and her faculties open and e 
large themſelves when ſhe acts in thei 
of thoſe, for whom ſhe has conceived 
more than common reverence. But wi 
the force of ſuperſtition moves in conce 
with the powers of imagination, and 
nius is enflamed by devotion, poetry m 
ſhine out in all her brighteſt perſecion 
{plendor. | 

Whatever, therefore, the philolop 
might think of the religion of his count 
it was the intereſt of to be 
roughly orthodox. If he gave ap! 
creed, he muſt renounce his numbers: 
there could be no inſpiration, where Us 
were no Muſes, This is ſo true, that 
in compoſitions of the poetical kind at 
that the ancients ſeem to have the pe 
pal advantage over the modetns: in eit 
other ſpecies of writing one might ven 


ky b, 1 do not confine myſelf to the pro- 
boss of our own nation, but compre- 
nd likewiſe thoſe of our neighbours: and 
v« that extent the obſervation will poſſi- 
v hold true, even without an exception 
a roar of hiſtory and oratory. 

But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
ermined concerning that queſtion, it is 
rain, at leaſt, that the practice of all 
kecreding poets confirms the notion for 
uch 1 am principally contending. 
Nough the altars of Paganiſm have 
wy ages fince been thrown down, and 
ores are no longer ſacred ; yet the lan- 
mee of the poets has not changed with 
religion of the times, but the gods of 
and Rome are ſtill adored in mo- 
m verſe, Is not this a confeſſion, that 

y is enlivened by * and that 
k ancient bards catched their rapture from 
* old mythology ? I will own, however, 
ul think there is ſomething ridiculous 
this unnatural adoption, and that a mo- 
| poet makes but an aukward figure 
th bis antiquated gods. When the Pa- 


e vas ſandtified by popular be- 
4 K r piece of 2 of chat kind, as 
* tad the air of probability, afforded a 
or if ! firiking manner of celebrating any 


urkable circumſtance, or raiſing any 
(mon one. But now that this ſuperſti- 
© no longer ſupported by vulgar opi- 
, it has loſt its principal grace 
acy, and ſeems to be, in general, the 
it cold and unintereſting method in 
uch a poet can work up his ſentiments. 
at, for inſtance, can be more unaffect- 
x and ſpiritleſs, than the compliment 
ie) Boileau has paid to Louis the XIV ch 
is famous paſſage over the Rhine? 


yo" repreſents the Naiads, you may re- 
aber, as alarming the god of that river 
nA a account of the march of the 


Lallumes the appearance of an old ex- 
enced commander, and flies to a 
ich fort, in order to exhort the garriſon 
ally out and diſpute the intended paſ- 
According. they range — 
form of battle, with the Rhine at their 
5; who, after ſome vain efforts, ob- 
Wh Mars and Bellona on the fide of 
*My, is fo terrified with the view of 
 luperior divinities, that he moſt gal- 
runs away, and leaves the hero in 
polſeſlion of his Banks. I know not 

tis may be reliſhed by critics, or 


d monarch; upon which the river- poets 


CLASSICAL 'AND HISTORICAL ar 
ges juſtiſied by cuſtom ; but as I am only men- 


tioning my particular taite, 4 will acknow- 
ledge, that it appears to me extremely in- 
ſipid and puerile. 

I have not, however, ſo much of the 
ſpirit of Typhœus in me, as to make war 
upon the gods without reſtriction, and at- 
tempt to exclude them from their whole 
poetical dominions. To repreſent natural, 
moral, or intellectual qualities and affec- 
tions as perſons, and appropriate to them 
thoſe general emblems by which their 
powers and properties are uſually typified 
in Pagan theology, may be allowed as one 
of the moſt pleaſing and graceful figures 
of poetical rhetoric. When Dryden, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the month of May as 
to a perſon, ſays, | 


For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours; 


one may conſider him as ſpeaking only in 
metaphor : and when ſuch ſhadowy beings 
are thus juſt ſhown to the imagination, and 
immediately withdrawn again, they cer- 
tainly have a very powerful effect. But I 
can reliſh them no farther than as figures 
only; when they are extended in any ſerious 
compoſition beyond the limits of metaphor, 
and exhibited under all the various aQtions 
of real perſons, I cannot but conſider them 
as ſo many abſurdities, which cuſtom has 
enreaſooably Thus Spenſer, 
in one of his s, repreſents the god 
of love as flying, like a bird, from bough 


patroni 


and to bough. A ſhepherd, who hears a ruſt- 


ling among the buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be 
ſome game, and accordingly diſcharges his 
bow. Cupid returns the ſhot, and after ſe. 
veral arrows had been mutually exchanged 
between them, the unfortunate ſwain Al. 
covers whom it is he is contending with: 
but as he is endeavouring to make his 
eſcape, receives a deſperate wound in the 
heel. This fiction makes the ſubject of a 
very pretty idyllium in one of the Greek 
yet is extremely flat and diſguſtin 
as it is adopted by our Britiſh bard. And 
the reaſon of the difference is plain? in the 
former it is ſupported by a popular ſuper- 
ſtition; whereas no ſtrain of imagination 
can give it the leaſt air of probability, as it 
is worked up by the latter, 
Quodcunque mihi oſbendis ſic, incredulus odi. 


Hos. 


I muſt confeſs, at the ſame time, that 
the inimitable Prior has introduced this 
fabulous ſcheme with ſuch” uncommon 


and has paid ſo many genteel com- 
i pliments 


ce, 
ES 
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liments to his miſtreſs by the aſſiſtance of 
enus and Cupid, that one is carried off 
from obſerving the impropriety of this 
machinery, by the pleaſing addreſs with 
which he manages it: and I never read 
his tender poems of this kind, without ap- 
plying to him what Seneca ſomewhere ſays 
upon a ſimilar occaſion : Major ille eft qui 
judicium abſtulit, quam qui meruit. 

To ſpeak my ſentiments in one word, I 
would leave the gods in full poſſeſſhon of 
allegorical and burleſque poems: in all 
others I would never ſuffer them to make 
their appearance in perſon and as agents, 
but to enter only in ſimile or alluſion. It 
is thus Waller, of all our poets, has moſt 
happily employed them: and his applica - 
tion of the ſtory of Daphne and Apollo 
will ſerve as an inſtance, in what manner 
the ancient mythology may be adopted 


with the utmoſt propriety and beauty. 


Fitzoſborne. 
$ 243. On the Delicacy 7 every Author of 
Genius with reſpect to his own Perform- 


In a Letter. 


If the ingenious piece you communi- 
cated to me, requires any farther touches 
of your pencil, I muſt acknowledge the 


ances. 


truth to be, what you are inclined to ſuſ- 


peR, that my friendſhip has impoſed upon 
My judgment. But though in the preſent 
inſtance your delicacy ſeems far too re- 
fined; yet, in general, I muſt agree with 
„ou, that works of the moſt permanent 
ind, are not the effects of a lucky mo- 
ment, nor ſtruck out at a ſingle heat. The 
beſt performances, indeed, have generall 
coſt the moſt labour; and that caſe, whic 
is ſo eſſential to fine writing, has ſeldom 
been attained without repeated and ſevere 
corrections: Ludentis fpeciem dabit et tor- 
webitur, is a motto that may be applied, I 
elieve,to moſt ſucceſsful authors of genius. 
With as much facility as the numbers of 


the natural Prior ſeem to have flowed from 


him, they were the reſult (if I am not 
miſinformed) of much application: and a 
friend of mine, who — 22 to tran- 
ſeribe one of the nobleſt performances of 
the fineſt genius that this, or perhaps any 
age can boaſt, has often aſſured me, that 
there 1s not a ſingle line, as it is now pub- 
liſhed, which ſtands in conformity with 
the original manuſcript. The truth is, 
every ſentiment has its peculiar expreſſion, 
and every word its preciſe place, which 
do not always immediate! ent them- 


ſelves, and generally deman uent trials, 


BOOK THE SECOND. : 


ductions to thoſe of that animal, who, ag 


before they can be properly adjufte: 
not to mention the more important dif 
culties, which neceſſarily occur in ſettlin 
the plan and regulating the higher p; 
which compoſe the ſtructure of a finiſbe 
work. 

Thoſe, indeed, who. know what par 
it coſts even the moſt fertile genius to 
delivered of a juſt and regular productic 
might be inclined, perhaps, to cry out wi 
the moſt ancient — Ob / that mi 
adverſary had written a book! A writer 
refined taſte has the continual mortific 
tion to find himſelf incapable of taking e 
tire poſſeflion of that ideal beauty whit 
warms and fills his imagination. His ce 
ceptions ſtill riſe above all the powers 
his art, and he can but faintly copy c 
thoſe images of perfection, which are 1 
preſſed upon his mind. Never was 
thing, ſays Tully, more beautiful than 
Venus of Apelles, or the Jove of Phidi 
— were they by no means equal to th 

igh notions of beauty which animated 
enuiſes of thoſe wonderful artiſts. Int 

fame manner, he obſerves, the great 
ters of oratory imagined to themſelvet 
certain perfection of eloquence, which ti 
could only contemplate in idea, but 
vain attempted to draw out in expreſi 
Perhaps no author ever perpetuated 
utation, who could write up to the 
ſtandard of his own judgment: and | 
rſuaded that he, who upon a ſurvey 
E compoſitions can with entire comp 
cency pronounce them good, will har 
find the world join with him in the ia 
favourable ſenrence. 

The moſt judicious of all poets, the 
imitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his p 
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ably to the 1 4 = —＋ Ti 
ſuppoſed to bring er youn tl 
wad, a mere rude — _— = ＋ 
was obliged to reto there 
again, >. acknowledged, before they Wl |. 
quired their proper form and _ 1 
cordingly we are told, that after ular 
ſpent eleven years in compoſing bus "I. 
he intended to have ſet apart three ! te n 
for the reviſal of that glonous Pe: T 
ance, But being prevented by i pe 
ſickneſs from — 5 — " i 
which his exquiſite ju r 
be ſtill neceſſary, he Ke nen 
Tucca and Varius to burn — Ge 
m that 2 rn of dc ip 
me de 
anguage. In the ſa an had be ! = 


Mr. Dryden tells us, 


CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


dor time in tranſlating this author, he 
night poſſibly have ſucceeded better: but 
wyer, he aſſures us, could he have ſueceed · 
4 o well as to have ſatisfied himſelf. 

n a word, Hortenſius, I agree with you, 
hat there is nothing more difficult than to 
ſl up the character of an author, who” 
propoſes to raiſe a juſt and laſting admi- 
ration; who is not contented with thoſe 
bile tranſient flaſhes - of applauſe, which 
mend the ordinary race of writers, but 
enliders only how he may ſhine out to 
rofterity ; who extends his views beyond 
the preſent generation, and cultivates thoſe 

actions which are to flouriſh in future 
7. What Sir William Temple obſerves 

, may be applied to every other 
wrk where taſte and imagination are con- 
eemed: „It requires the greateſt con- 
* traries to compoſe it; a genius both 
: 3 and ſolid; an expreſſion 
bock ſtrong and delicate. There muſt 
be a great agitation of mind to invent, 
n great calm to judge and correct: there 
* maſt de upon the — tree, and at the 
* {me time, both flower and fruit. But 
bough I know you would not value your- 
ſelf upon any performance, wherein theſe 
e oppoſite and very fingular qualities 
Fre not conſpicuous; yet I muſt remind 
you at the ſame time, that when the file 


eaſes to poliſh, it muſt neceſſarily weaken. 
You will remember, therefore, that there 
v2 medium between the immoderate cau- 
don of that orator, who was three Olym- 
pads in writing a fingle oration ; and the 
etravagant expedition of that poet, whoſe 
fuxeral pile was compoſed of his own num- 


terleſs productions. Fitzeſtorne. 


$244. Refledions upon Style. In a Letter. 


The beauties of Style ſeem to be gene- 
ally conſidered as below the attention both 
a author and a reader. I know not, 
lerefore, whether I may venture to ac- 
—— = among the numberleſs 
5 of your late performance, I parti- 
warly admired that ngth and cs 
M2 which you have enforced and adorned 
de nobleſt ſentiments. 
here was a time, however, (and it was 
i period of the trueſt refinements) when 
nercellence of this kind was eſteemed in 
number of the politeſt accompliſh- 
ants; as it was the ambition of ſome of 
Feateſt names of antiquity to diſtin- 
themſelves in the improvement of 
mauve tongue. Julius Cæſar, who 


du not only the greateſt hero, but the 
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fineſt eman that ever, perhaps, ap- 
peared in the world, was defirous of adding 
this talent to his other moſt ſhming endow - 
ments: and we are told he ſtudied the 
language of his country with much appli- 
cation: as we are ſure he poſſeſſed it in 
its higheſt elegance. What a laſs, Eu- 
phronius, is it to the literary world, that 
the treatiſe which he wrote upon this ſub- 
ject, is periſhed with many other valuable 
works of that age! But though we are 
deprived of the benefit of his o ervations, 
we are happily not without an inſtance of 
their effects; and his own memoirs will 
ever remain as the beſt and brighteſt ex- 
emplar, not only of true generalſhip, but 
of fine writing. He publiſhed them, in- 
deed, only as materials for the uſe of thoſe 
who ſhould be diſpoſed to enlarge upon that 
remarkable period of the Roman fiory ; yet 
the purity and gracefulneſs of his ſtyle were 
ſuch, that no judicious writer durſt attempt 
to touch the ſubject after him. 

Having produced fo illuſtrious an in- 
ſtance in favour of an art, for which I have 
ventured to admire you; it would be im- 
prone to add a ſecond, were | to cite a 
eſs authority than that of the immortal 
Tully. This noble author, in his dialogue 
concerning the celebrated Roman orators, 
frequently mentions it as a very high en- 
comium, that they poſſeſſed the elegance 
of their native language; and introduces 
Brutus as declaring, that he ſhould prefer 
the honour af being eſteemed the great 
maſter and improver of Roman eloquence, 
even to the glory of many triumphs. * 

But to add reaſon to precedent, and to 
view this art in its uſe as well as its dig- 
nity; will it not be allowed of ſome im- 
portance, when it is conſidered, that elo- 

uence is one of the moſt conſiderable auxi- 
liaries of truth? Nothing indeed contri- 
butes more to ſubdue the mind to the force 
of reaſon, than her being ſupported» by the 
powerful affiſtance of maſculire and vigo- 
rous oratory, As on the contrary, the moſt 
legitimate arguments may be diſaypointed 
of that ſucceſs they deſerve, by being at- 
tended with a ſpiritleſs * yo <a ex- 
ſſion. Accordingly, elegant 
of avian, the inimitable Mr Adgiſon, ob- 
ſerves, in one of his eſſays, That there 
« is as much difference between.compre- 
« hending a thought: eloathed in'Cicero's- 
and that of an ordinary writer, . 
« as between ſeeing an object by the light 
« of a taper and the light of the ſun.” 
It is ſurely then à very 1 
Ii 2 0 
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of the celebrated Malbranche, who ſeems 
to think the pleaſure which ariſes from 
peruſing a well-written piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its ſource in the 
weakneſs and effeminacy of the human 
heart. A man mult have a very uncom- 
mon ſeverity of temper indeed, who can 
find any thing to condemn in adding 
charms to truth, and gaining the heart 
captivating the ear; in uniting roſes with 
the thorns of ſcience, and joining pleaſure 
with inſtruction. | 

The truth is, the mind is delighted with 
a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle that 
it prefers regularity to confuſion, and 
beauty to deformity. A taſte of this ſort 
is indeed ſo far from being a mark of any 
depravity of our nature, that I ſhould ra- 
ther conſider it as an evidence, in ſome 
degree of the moral rectitude of its conſti- 
tution, as it is a proof of its retaining ſome 
reliſh at leaſt of harmony and order. 

One might be apt indeed to ſuſpeR that 
certain writers amongſt us had conſidered 
all beauties of this ſort in the ſame gloomy 
view with Malbranche : or at leaſt that 
they avoided every refinement in ſtyle, as 
unworthy a lover of truth and philoſophy. 
Their ſentiments are ſunk by the loweſt 
expreſſions, and ſeem condemned to the 
frit curſe, of creeping upon the ground 
all the days of their lite, Others, on the 
contrary, miſtake pomp for dignity ; and, 
in order to raiſe their — 39 1 above 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond 
common apprehenſions, eſteeming it (one 
ſhould imagine) a mark of their genius, 
that it requires ſome ingenuity to penetrate 
their meaning. But how few writers, like 
Euphronius, know to hit that true medium 
which hes between thoſe diſtant extremes! 
How ſeldom do we meet with an author, 
whole expreſſions, like thoſe of my friend, 
are glowing but not glaring, whoſe meta- 
phors are natural but not common, whoſe 

riods are harmonious but not poetical ; 
in a word, whoſe ſentiments are well ſet, 
and ſhewn to the underſtanding in their 
trueſt and moſt advantageous luſtre. 
| Fitzoſborne, 

$ 245, On Thinking. Ina Letter. 

If one would rate any particular merit 
according to its true valuation, it may be 
neceſſary, perhaps, to conſider how far it 
can be juſtly claimed by mankind in gene- 
ral. I am ſure, at leaſt, when I — the 
very uncommon ſentiments of your laſt 
letter, 1 found their judicious author riſe 


- 
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in my eſteem, by reſlecting, that there i 
not a more ſingular charaficr in the wary 
than that of a thinking man. It is no 
merely having a ſucceſlion of ideas, which 
lightly ſcim over the mind, that can with 
any propriety be ſtiled by that denomina. 
tion. It is obſerving them ſeparately and 
diſtinctly, and ranging them under their 
reſpective claſſes ; i is calmly and fteadily 
viewing our opinions on every fide, and 
reſolutely tracing them through all their 
conſequences and connections, that conki. 
tutes the man of reflection, and diltin- 
guiſhes reaſon from fancy, Providence, 
indeed, does not ſeem to have formed any 
very conſiderable number of our ſpecieg 
for an extenſive exerciſe of this higher 
faculty ; as the thoughts of the far greater 
part of mankind are neceſſarily reſtrained 
within the ordinary purpoſes of animal 
life. But even if we look up to thoſe who 
move in much ſuperior orbits, and who 
have opportunities to improve, as well as 
leiſure to exerciſe, their underſtandings; ve 
ſhall find, that thinking is one of the leaſt 
exerted privileges of cultivated humanuty. 
It is, indeed, an operation of the mind 
which meets with many obſtructions to 
check its juſt and free direction; but there 
are two principles, which prevail more or 
leſs in the conſtitutions of moſt men, that 
particularly contribute to keep this faculty 
of the ſoul unemployed : I mean, pride and 
indolence. To deſcend to truth through 
the tedious progreſſion of well · examined 
deductions, is conſidered as a reproach te 
the quickneſs of underſtanding ; as it 1s 
much too laborious a method for any but 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a vigorous and 
reſolute activity of mind. For this reaſon, 
the greater part of our ſpecies general 
chooſe either to ſeize upon their conclu- 
ſions at once, or to take them by rebound 
from others, as beſt ſuiting with their ra- 
nity or their lazineſs. Accordingly Mr. 
Lock obſerves, that there are not io many 
errors and wrong opinions in the world 2 
is generally imagined, Not that he thinks 
mankind are by any means uniform in 
embracing truth; but becauſe the majonty 


of them, he maintains, have no thought or 
opinion at all about thoſe doRrines con- Wl 


raiſe the | cla- 
cerning which they ra A oy * 


mour. Like the common - 
army, they follow where their leaders di- 
rect, without knowing, or even eaqur"y» 
into ae cauſe for which they ſo / 
conte 

This will account for the flow 12 if 
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uch truth has advanced in the world, on 
me fide; and for thoſe abſurd ſyſtems 
wich, at different periods, have had an 
miverſal currency, on the other. For there 
a range diſpoſition in human nature, 
ether blindly to tread the ſame paths that 
hare been traverſed by others, or to ſtrike 
cat into the moſt devious extravagancies : 
the greater part of the world will either 
ally renounce their reaſon, or reaſon only 
ſom the wild ſuggeltions of an heated 
1n3gination. 

From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thoſe diviſions and animoſities which break 
the union both of public} and private ſo- 
cieties, and turn e and harmony 
of human intercourſe into diſſonance and 
witention. For while men judge and act 
br ſuch meaſures as have not been proved 
br the ſtandard of diſpaſſionate reaſon, they 
nat equally be miſtaken in their eſtimates 
both of their own conduct and that of 
(ters. 

t we turn our view from active to con- 
enplative life, we may have occaſion, 
perhaps, to remark, that thinking is no 
e uncommon in the literary than the civil 
weld. The number of thoſe writers who 
cu, with any juſtneſs of expreſſion, be 
termed thinking authors, m—_—_ not form 
i very copious library, though one were 
0 take in all of that kind which both an- 
cient and modern times have produced. 
Neeſſarily, I imagine, muſt one exclude 
from a collection of this ſort, all critics, 
commentators, tranſlators, and, in ſhort, 
A that numerous under-tribe in the com- 
nonwealth of literature, that owe their 
enſtence merely to the thoughts of others. 
| ould reject, for the ſame reaſon, ſuch 
compilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus 
bellius: though it muſt be owned, indeed, 
ver works have acquired an accidental 
nlue, as they preſerve to us ſeveral curi- 
cus traces of antiquity, which time would 
Rerwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe 
enung geniuſes likewiſe, who have pro- 
Pgated the fruits of their ſtudies through 
i long ſeries of tracts, would have little 
petence, I believe, to be admitted as wri- 
W "5 of reflection. For this reaſon I can- 
ic regret the loſs of thoſe incredible 
umbets of compoſitions which ſome of the 
Atcicnts are ſaid to have produced: 


Kell foit Caſſi rapido ferventius amni 
1 ; capfis quem fama eſt eſſe, libriſque 
mbuſtum propriis. OR, 


Tix: Epicurus, we are told, left behind 
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ſhall I not myſelf, Palamedes, 
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him three hundred volumes of his own 
works, wherein he had not inſerted a ſingle 
uotation; and we have it upon the autho- 
rity of Varro's own words, that he himſelf 
compoſed four hundred and ninety books. 
Seneca aſſures ns, that Didymus the 
Grammarian wrote no leſs than four thou- 
ſand; but Origin, it ſeems, was yet more 
prolific, and extended his performances 
even to ſix thouſand treatiſes. It is obvi- 
ous to imagine with what ſort of materials 
the productions of ſuch expeditious work 
men were wrought up: ſound thought and 
well-matured reflections could have no 
ſhare, we may be ſure, in theſe haſty per- 
formances, us are books multiplie« 
whilſt authors are ſcarce; and ſo much 
eaſier is it to write than to think ! But 
ve an in- 
ſtance that it is ſo, if 1 ſuſpend any lon 
your own more important reflections, 
interrupting you with ſuch as mine? 
Fitzoſborne. 


$ 246. Reflections on the Advantages of 
Converſation, 
It is with much pleaſure I look back 
upon that philoſophical week which I lately 
enjoyed at ————; as there is no part, 
perhaps, of ſocial life which affords more 
real ſatisfaction than thoſe hours which one 
ſſes in rational and unreſerved conver» 
ation. The free communication of ſenti- 
ments amongſt a ſet of ingenious and ſpe- 
culative friends, — as thoſe 3 — 
the rtuni meet: ws 
mind imo the 5 — * exerciſe, 
and ſhews the ſtrength or weakneſs of its 
opinions, with greater force of conviction 
than any other method we can employ. -. 
That it is not good for man to be 
alone, is true in more views of our ſpecies 
than one ; and ſociety gives ſtrength to our 
reaſon, as well as pol to our manners, 
The ſoul, when left entirely to her own 
ſolitary contemplations, is inſenſibly drawn 
by a ſort of conſtitutional bias, which ge- 
nerally leads her opinions to the fide of 
her inclinations. Hence it is that ſhe con+ 
tracts thoſe peculiarities of reaſoning, and 
little habits of thinking, which ſo often 
confirm her in the moſt fantaſtical errors. 
But nothing is more likely to recover the 
mind from this falſe bent, than the counter - 
warmth of impartial debate. Converſation 
opens our views, and gives our faculties a 
more vigorous play ; it puts us apon turn- 
ing our notions on every fide, and holds 
_—_— to a light that diſcovers thote a- 
© ten 
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tent flaws which would probably have lain 
cancealed in the gloom of unagitated ab- 
ſtraction. Accordingly, one may remark, 
that moſt of thoſe wild doctrines, which 
have been let looſe upon the world, have 


2 generally Wed their birth to perſons whoſe 


circumſlances or diſpoſitions have given 
them the feweſt opportunities of canvaſſing 
their reſpective ſyſtems in the way of free 
and friendly debate. Had the authors of 
many an extravagant hypotheſis diſcuſſed 
their principles in private circles, ere they 
had given vent to them in public, the ob- 
ſervation of Varro had never, perhaps, been 
made, (or never, at leaſt, with ſo muck juſ- 
tice) that there is no opinion ſo abſurd, 
but has ſome philoſopher or other to pro- 
« duce in its ſupport.“ 

Upon this principle, I imagine, it is that 
ſome of the fineſt pieces of antiquity are 
written in the dialogue - manner. Plato and 
Tully, it ſnould ſeem, thought truth could 
neyer be examined with more advantage 
than amidſt the amicable oppoſition of well 
regulated converſe. It is probable, indeed, 
that ſubjects of a ſerious and philoſophical 
kind were more frequently the topics of 
Greek and Roman —2 than they 
are of ours; as the circumſtances of the 
world had not yet given occaſion to thoſe 

rudential reaſons which may now, per- 
ps, reſtrain a more free exchange of ſen- 
timents amongſt us. There was ſome- 
thing, likewiſe, in the very ſcenes them- 
ſelves where they uſually aſſembled, that 
almoſt unavoidably turned the ſtream of 
their converſations into this uſeful channel, 
Their rooms and gardens were generally 
adorned, you know, with the ſtatues of the 
greateſt maſters of reaſon that had then 
appeared in the world; and while Socrates 
or Ariſtotle ſtood in their view, it is no 
wonder their diſcourſe fell upon thoſe ſub- 
jects which ſuch animating repreſentations 
would naturally ſuggefl. It is probable, 
therefore, that many of thoſe ancient pieces 
which are drawn up in the dialogue-man- 
ner, were no imaginary converſations in- 
vented by their authors; but faithful tran- 
ſcripts from real life. And it is this cir- 
cumſtance, perhaps, as much as any other, 
which contributes to give them that re- 
markable advantage over the generality 
of modern compoſitions which Fave been 
formed upon the ſame plan. I am ſure, at 
leaſt, I could ſcarce name more than three 
or four of this kind which have appeared 
in our language worthy of notice. My 
lord Shafteſbury's dialogue, intitled « The 


Politicians ; all nations have experiencet 


8 E C O N D. "; 
1 * Mr. Addifon's oy 105 
oins; Mr. Spence's PI 

together with thoſe of 2 Ur 
friend, Philemon to Hydaſpes; are, Almo 
the only productions in this way Which have 
hitherto come forth amongſt us with 0 
vantage. Theſe, indeed, are all maſter 
pieces of the kind, and written in the tras 
ſpirit of learning and politeneſs, The con 
verſation in each of theſe moſt elegant 
formances is conducted, not in the uf 
abſurd method of introducing one diſputang 
to be tamely filenced by the other; but i 
the more lively dramatic manner, 
a juſt contraſt of characters is preſerved 
throughout, and where the ſeveral ſpeak 
ſupport their reſpective ſentiments with af 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of a well-bred op 
poſition. | Fitzofborne. 


$ 247. On the Great Hiftorical Age, 
Every age has produced heroes 


Ti 


revolutions; and all hiſtories are near) 
alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to furn! 
their memories with facts; but whoſoeve 
thinks, or, what is ſtill more rare, whoſo 
ever has taſte, will find bat four ages in th 
hiſtory of the world, Theſe four ha 
ages are thoſe in which the arts were car 
ried to perfection ; and which, by ſerving 
as the æra of the greatneſs of the humat 
mind, are examples for poſterity. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true 
glory is annexed, is that of Philip aud 
Alexander, or that of a Pericles, a Demot 
henes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an Apelles, | 
Phidias, and a Praxiteles; and this honor 
has been confined within the limits of an 
cient Greece; the reſt of the known word 
was then in a ſtate of barbariſm. 

The ſecond age is that of Czfar ud 
Auguſtus, diſtinguiſhed Hkewiſe by the 
names of Lucretius, Cicero, Titus, Li 
vius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, a 
Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the 
taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet l 
Then a family of private citizens was 
to do that which the kings of Europe ought 
to have undertaken. e Medicis invited 
to Florence the Learned, who had be - 
driven out of Greece by the Turks. —1 
was the age of Italy's glory. The 11 
arts had already recovered a neu nt " 
that country; the Italians honoured tber 
with the title of Virtu, as the firſt Gree 
had diſtinguiſhed them by the name | 
Wiſdom. Every thing , 


perfecuon 


* f . ic 1; 2 Michael Angelo, a Raphael, 
dyſſey Titan, a Taſſo, and an Arioſto, flou- 
nic 4.4. The art of engraving was invented; 

nod architecture 2 again, as 
; .nirable as in the molt triumphant ages 
th ad #Rome ; and the Gothic barbariſm, wtuch 
naſter ud dishgured Europe in every kind of 


anduftion, was driven from Italy, to 
te way for good taſte. 

The arts, ay 6 tranſplanted from 
to Italy, found themſelves in a 

durable ſoil, where they inſtantly pro- 

wced fruit. France, England, Germany, 

ul Spain, aimed in their turns to gather 


ere tete fruits; but either they could not live 
eak i thoſe climates, or elſe they degenerated 
th ol very (aft, 

ed e francis I. encouraged learned men, but 


ſich were merely learned men: he had 
yrtitedts ; but he had no Michael Angelo, 
xe Palladio: he endeavoured in vain to 
abliſh ſchools for painting; the Italian 
mers whom he invited to France, raiſed 
pupils there. Some epigrams, and a 
ke looſe tales, made the w . of out poe- 
ty, Rabelais was the only proſe writer 
i rogue in the time of Henry II. 

In a word, the Italians alone were in 
palſeſion of every thing that was beau- 
tall, excepting muſic, which was then but 
n a rude ſtate; and experimental philo- 
uct which was every where equally un- 


1 tru Laſtly, the fourth age is that known 
pe came of the age of Lewis XIV. and is 
mol perhaps that whi 


s th approaches the neareſt 
b perfection of all = four: enriched 
tte Cilcoverics of the three former ones, it 
tas done greater things in certain kinds 
tan thoſe three together. All the arts, 
ndeed, were not carried farther than un- 
fr the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexander; 
du human reaſon in general was more im- 
proved, In this age we firſt became ac- 
gained with ſound philoſophy. It may 
vuly be ſaid, that from the laſt years of 
Cardinal Richelieu's adminiſtration till thoſe 
mich followed the death of Lewis XIV. 
dere has happened ſuch a general revo- 
age en in our arts, our genius, our manners, 
ud even in our government, as will ſerve 
un immortal mark to the true glory of 
Ar country, This happy influence has not 
teen confined to France; it has communi- 
ated itſelf to England, where it has ſtirred 
u emulation which that ingenious and 
eek *:317-learned nation ftood in need of at 
ane ; it has introduced taſte into Ger- 
Wy, and the ſciences into Ruſſia; it has 
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even re-animated Italy, which was lan. 
guiſhing ;, and Europe is indebted for its 
politeneſs and fpirit of ſociety, to the court 
of Lewis XIV. 
Before this time, the Italians called all 
the people n the 
name of Barbarians. It muſt owned 
that the French, in ſome degree, deſerved 
this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers 
joined the romantic gallantry of the Moors 
with the Gothic rudeneſs. They had 
hardly any of the agreeable arts amongſt 
them; which is a proof that the uſeful arts 
were likewiſe negleted; for, when once 
the things of uſe are carried to perfection, 
the — is quickly made to the ele- 
gant and the agreeable; and it is not at 
all aſtoniſhing, that 22 ſculpture, 
EN eloquence, nf philoſophy, ſhould 
in a manner unknown to &a nation, who, 
though poſſeſſed of harbours on the Weſt- 
ern ocean and the Mediterranean ſea, 
were without ſhips; and who, though 
fond of luxury to an exceſs, were hardly 
rovided with the moſt common manu- 
actures. 

The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, 
the Portugueſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, 
and the Engliſh, carried on, in their tarns, 
the trade of France, which was ignorant 
even of the firſt principles of commerce, 
Lewis XIII. at his acceflion to the crown, 
had not a fingle ſhip; the city of Paris 
contained not quite four hundred thoaſand 
men, and had not above four fine public 
edifices; the other cities of the kingdom 
reſembled thoſe pitiful villages which we 
ſee on the other fide of the Loire. The no- 
bility, who were all ſtationed in the country, 
in dungeons ſurrounded with deep ditches, 
oppreſſed the peaſant who cultivated the 
land. The high roads were almoſt impaſſe. 
able; the towns were deſtitute of police; 
and the government had hardly any credit 
among foreign nations; 

We muſt acknowledge, that, ever fince 
the decline of the Carlovingian family, 
France had languiſhed more or leſs in this 
infirm ſtate, merely for want of the benefit 
of a good adminiſtration. | 

For a ſtate to be — the people 
muſt either enjoy a liberty founded on the 
laws, or the — authority muſt be fixed 

ond all tion. In France, the peo- 
—— heres! till the reign of Phili Au- 

; the noblemen were tyrants till Lewis 

I.; and the kings, always employed in 
AY their authority againſt their 
vaſſals, had neither leiſure to think about 

114 che 
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under a Gothic 


the happineſs of their ſubjecta, nor the 
wer of making them happy. 
Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal 
power, but nothing for the happineſs or 
glory of the nation, Francis I. gave birth 


to trade, navigation, and all the arts; but 


he was too unfortunate to make them take 
root in the nation during his time, ſo that 
they ail periſhed with him. Henry the 
Great was on the point of raifing France 
from the calamities and barbariſms in which 
ſhe had been plunged by thirty years of 
diſcord, when he was aſſaſſinated in his ca- 
ital, in the midit of a people whom he had 
22070 to make happy. The Cardinal de 
Richelieu, buſied in humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, the Calviniſts, and the Grandees, 
did not enjoy a power ſufficiently undiſ- 
turbed to reform the nation ; but he had 
at _ the honour of beginning this happy 
work, | 
Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our 
genius had been almoſt always reſtrained 
overnment, in the midit 
of diviſions. and civil wars; deſtitute of 
any laws or fixed cuſtoms; chan ing every 
ſecond century a language which ſtill con- 
tinued rude and "% 9.2 The nobles 
were without diſcipline, and ſtrangers to 
every thing but war and idleneſs: the clergy 
lived in diſorder and ignorance; and the 


common people without induſtry, and ſtu- 


Pified in their wretchedneſs. 

The French hadino ſhare either in the 
great diſcoveries, or admirable inventions 
—_— nations: they have no title to the 
diſcoveries of printing, gunpowder, glaſſes, 
teleſcopes, the ſeQtor, . * air- 
pump, or the true ſyſtem of the univerſe: 
they were making tournaments, while the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards were diſcover- 
ing and conquering new countries from the 
eaſt to the weſt of the known world. Charles 
V. had on ſcattered the treaſures of 
Mexico over Europe, before the ſubjects of 
Francis I. had diſcovered the unculiivated 
country of Canada; but, by the little which 
the French did in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, we may ſee what th 
are capable of when properly conducted. 

Voltaire. 


$ 248. On the Conſtituriom of ExcLand. 


In every government there are three 
ſorts of power : the legiſlative ; the exe- 
cutive, in reſpect to things dependent on 
the law of nauons ; and the executive, in 


2 to things that depend on the civil 
W. | | 
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ers are united in the ſame perſon, or in 


differences of individuals. 


By — —— 
enacts temporary or pen 

laws, and amends or abrogates * 0 
have been already enacted. By the ſect 
he makes or war, ſends or recs; 
embaſſies, he eſtabliſhes the public ſecur; 


and provides againſt invaſions, By der ge 
third, he puniſhes criminals, or determi lik 
the diſputes that ariſe between individu & e 
The latter we ſhall call the judiciary pow Heir 


and the other ſimply the executive pc 
of the ſtate. 


The political liberty of the ſubjeſt i no th 
* of mind, ariſing from the « oy 
nion each perſon has of his ſafety. In or | 
to have this liberty, it is requiſite the | Hence 
vernment be ſo conſtituted as one man ne 1-90, 
not to be afraid of another. rTary 

When the legiſlative and executive pe d. uni 


ſame body of magiſtrates, there can be 
liberty; becauſe apprehenſions ma 
leſt the ſame monarch or ſenateſhoul 
tyrannical laws, to execute them in 2 
rannical manner. : 
Again, there is no liberty, if the pe 
of judging be not ſeparated from the 
giſlative and executive powers. Were 
oined with the legiſlative, the life a 


liberty of the _ would be expoſed ted, 
arbitrary controul; for the judge woi Ven 
be then the legiſlator. Were i en, 


to the executive power, the Judge wi 


behave with all the chief 
reſſor. i : e com 
"" Thws mnt bees axtet hung the l. 
were the ſame man, or the ſame body, ve. d 
ther of the nobles, or of the people, to e Tie 
erciſe thoſe three powers, that of enattu , 


laws, that of executing the public reid 
tions, and that of judging the crune « 


Moſt kingdoms of Europe enjoy 2 i 
derate government, the prince 
who is inveſted with the two firſt pow 
leaves the third to his ſubjekts. In! 
where theſe three powers are 
the Sultan's perſon, the _— 12 
under the weight of a moſt 

reſſion. N 
N In the republics of Italy, where « g 
three powers are united, there is leſs ven 
than in our mo Hence ther | 
vernment is obliged to have recourſe w. 
violent methods for ita E 


of the Turks; witneſs 
at Venice, and the lion's mouth, into 
every informer may 

written accuſations, 


at all hours throw l 


ſituation muſt the ſubject 
— thoſe republics Fe ſame 
ol magiſtrates are poſſeſſed, as exe - 
n of the law, of the whole _ 7 


e given themſelves in quality 
” Y They may plunder the ſtate by 
her general determinations ; and, as they 
likewiſe the judiciary power in their 
hs, eyery private citizen may be ruined 
their particular decifions. 
The whole power is here united in one 
dv; and though there is no external 
wp that indicates a deſpotie ſway, yet 
people feel the effects of it every mo- 
t 


Hence it is that many of the princes of 
pe, whoſe aim has been levelled at 
my power, have conſtantly ſet out 
n uniting in their own perſons all the 
ches of magiſtracy, and all the great 
ces of ſtate. 7 
low, indeed, that the mere heredi- 
uiſtocracy of the Italian republics 
vs not anſwer exactly to the deſpotic 
r of the eaſtern princes. The num- 
of magiſtrates ſometimes ſoftens the 
ker of the magiſtracy ; the whole body 
the nobles do not always concur in the 
x deſi2ns; and different tribunals are 
ied, that temper each other. Thus, 
Venice, the legiſlative power is in the 
hunt], the executive in the Pregadi, and 
judiciary in the Quarantia. But the 
icnef is, that theſe different tribunals 
tcompoſed of magiſtrates all belongin 
the ame body, which conſtitutes 
eand the ſame power. 
The judiciary power onght not to be 
1 to a ſtanding ſenate; it ſhould be 
raſed by perſons taken from the body 
de people (as at Athens) at certain 
es of the year, and purſuant to a form 
v manner preſcribed by law, in order to 
K 2 tribunal that ſhould laſt only as 
* neceflity requires. 
dis means the power of judging, a 
ſo terrible to mankind, not bein 
xed to any particular ſtate or proſei- 
domes, as it were, inviſible. 
not then the judges continually pre- 


} Ws o their view 3 they fear the office, but 
1 magiſtrate. 481 

ens of a deep or criminal na- 
> | a proper the perſon accuſed ſhould 
—— the pririlege of chuſing in ſome 


Ay 


- Judges, in concurrence with 
or at leaſt he ſhould have a right 
webt againſt ſo great a number, that 
. Tug part may be deemed his own 
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by their repreſentatives, 


eople 


magiſtrates or permanent bodies, 
becauſe they are not exerciſed on any pri- 
vate ſubject; one being no more than the 
general will of the fate, and the other the 
execution of that general will. 

But though the tribunals. ought not 
be fixed, yet the judgments ought, and to 
ſuch a degree as to be always conformable 
to the exact letter of the law. Were they 
to be the private opinion of the judge, 
— would then live in ſociety without 

nowing exactly the obligations it lays 
them under 


The judges ought likewiſe to be in the 
ſame ſtation as the accuſed, or in other 
words, his peers, to the end that he may 
not imagine he is fallen into the hands of 
perſons inclined to treat him with rigour. 

If the le © the executive 

er in poſſeſſion of a right to impriſon 
thoſe ſubjects who can bs ſecurity for 
their good 
liberty ; unleſs they are taken up, in order 
to anſwer without delay to a caputal crime: 
in this caſe they are really free, being ſub- 
ject only to the power of the law. 

But ſhould the legi think itſelf in 
danger by ſome ſecret conſpiracy againit 
the ſtate, or by a correſpondence with a 
foreign enemy, it might authoriſe the exe- 
cutive power, for a ſhort and limited time, 
to impriſon ſuſpected perſons, who in that 
caſe would loſe their liberty only for a 
while, to preſerve it for ever. 

And this is the only reaſonable method 
that can be ſubſtituted to the tyrannical 
magiſtracy of the Ephori, and to the ſtate 
* of Venice, who are alſo deſpo- 
8 | 

As in a free ſtate, every man who is 
ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be his own 


governor ; ſo the legiſlative power ſhould 
reſide in the whole body of the people. 
But ſince this is impoſſible in large ſtates, 


and in ſmall ones is ſubject to many incon- 
veniences, it is fit the people ſhould act 

what they cannot 
act by themſelves. {of 


The inhabitants of a particular town are 
much better acquainted with ity wants and 
intereſts, than with thoſe of other places; 
and are better judges of the city of 
their neighbours, of that of the reſt 
of their · countrymen. The members there- 


fore of the legiſlature ſhould not be choſen 


from the general body of the nation; but 
it is proper, that in every conſiderable 
e, a repreſentative ſhould be elected 

dy the inhabitants. 
The 


behaviour, there is an end of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


.no hand in the government, 
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The great advantage of tatives they have, therefore, in the les 
is their being capable of diſcuſſing affairs. ought to be proportioned to the och 
For this the people collectively are ex- vantages they have in the fate: 1. 
tremely unfit, which is one of the greateſt happens only when they ſorm 2 bo „ 
inconveniences of a democracy. has a right to put a ſtop to the enterys 


It is not at all neceſſary that the repre- 
ſentatives, who have received a general in- 
firution from their electors, ſhould wait to 
be particularly inſtructed in every affair, as 
is practiſed in the diets of Germany. True 
it is, that by this way of proceeding, the 


ſpeeches of the deputies might with greater 
| ___ be called the voice of the nation; 


at on the other hand, this would throw 
them into infinite delays, would give each 
deputy a power of controlling the aſſem- 
bly; and on the moſt urgent and preſſing 
occaſions, the ſprings of the nation might 
be ſtopped by a ſingle caprice. 
When the deputies, as Mr. Sidney well 


obſerves, repreſent a body of people, as in 


Holland, they ought to be accountable to 


their conſtituents: but it is a different thing 


in England, where they are deputed by 
boroughs. 

All the inhabitants of the ſeveral diſ- 
tricts ought to have a right of voting at 


the election of a repreſentative, except 


ſuch as are in ſo mean a ſituation, as to be 
deemed to have no will of their own. 
One great fault there was in moſt of the 
ancient republics; that the people had a 
right to active reſolutions, ſuch as require 
ſome execution; a thing of which they are 
abſolutely incapable. 'They you to have 
ut for the 
chuſing of repreſentatives, which is within 


their reach. For though few can tell the 


exact degree of men's capacities, yet there 
are none but are capable of knowing, in 
general, whether the perſon they chuſe is 
— qualified than moſt of his neigh- 
bours. | 

Neither ought the repreſentative bod 
to be choſen for active reſolutions, for whi 
it is not ſo fit; but for the enacting of 
laws, or to ſee whether the laws already 
enacted be ay executed; a thing they 
are very capable of, and which none in- 
deed but themſelves can 2 perform. 

In a ſtate, there are 2 perſons 
diſtinguiſhed by their birth, riches, or ho 
nours; but were they to be confounded 
with the common people, and to have onl 


the weight of a ſingle vote like the reſt, 


the common liberty would be their fla- 


. very, and they would have no intereſt in 


ſupporting it, as moſt of the popular reſo- 
lations would be againſt them, The ſhare 


to put a ſtop to theirs, 


of the people, as the people have a f 


mitted to the body of the nobles, ay 


which have each their aſſemblies and 
liberations apart, each their ſeparate rig 
and intereſts. 

Of the three above · menti 
the judiciary is in ſome meaſure ne 
nothing. There remains therefore « 
two; and as thoſe have need of a rei 
ing power to temper them, the par: of 
legiſlative body compoſed of the nobil 
extremely proper for this very purpc 

The body of the nobility ought 9 
hereditary. - In the firſt place, it is & 
its own nature: and in the nen, 
muſt be a conſiderable intereſt to preſe 
its privileges; privileges that in themlel 
are obnoxious to popular envy, and 
courſe, in a free ſtate, are always in d 
geen ; 

But as an hereditary power might 
tempted to purſue its own particular i 
reſts, and forget thoſe of the people; 

roper that, where they may reap 4 iu 
ar — from bang corrupted, 
the laws relating to the _ 
ſhould have no other ſhare in the ley 
tion, than the power of rejecting, and 
that of reſolving. | 

By the power of reſolving, I neu 
right of ordaining by their own autao 
or of amending what has been ordu 
by others. By the power of rejettug 
would be underſtood to mean the ng) 
annulling- a reſolution taken by u 
which was the power of the tribune 
Rome. And —7 the perſon poli 
of the privilege of rejecting may 1 
have the right of «.; ang. of bs ta 
probation paſſes for no more than 2 4 
ration that he intends to make 10 
his privilege of rejecting, and  & 
from that very privilege. ; 

The executive power ought tobe n 
1 of a monarch: — 1 
of government, which has 
— is better adminiſtered by 
than by many: whereas, whatever 
on the legiſlative power, is 
ter regulated by many than by 3 
perlon, 


i there was no monarch, and the 

was committed to a cer- 
of perſons ſelected from the 
hne body, there would be an end 


er ve 


in both. 
contre the legiſlative body to be a con- 
nd able time without meeting, this would 
e vie ſe put an end to liberty. Por one 


bee two things would naturally follow; 
- that there would be no longer any 
Live reſolutions, and then the ſtate 
| fall into anarchy; or that theſe re- 
ions would be taken by the executive 
es, which would render it abſolute. 
would be needleſs for the legiſlative 
n continue always aſſembled. This 
be troubleſome to the repreſenta- 
, and moreover would cut out too 
work for the executive power, ſo as 
ure of its attention from executing, 
oblige it to think only of defending its 
prerogatives, and the right it has to 
ate, 

gun, were the legiſlative body to be 
ws aſſembled, it might happen to be 
up only by filling the places of the 
ad members with new repreſenta- 
„ and in that caſe, if the legiſla- 
body was once corrupted, the evil 
de paſt all remedy. When different 
anve bodies ſucceed one another, 
xopie, who have a bad opinion of 
vach 1s actually fitting, may reaſon- 
entertain ſome hopes of the next: but 
io be always the ſame body, the 
pe, upon ſeeing it once corrupted, 
o longer expect any good from its 


en ; and of courie they would either be- 
7 anc deſperate, or fall into a ſtate of in- 
1bund! lice, 

ee [*2ilative body ſhould not aſſemble 
y let, For a body is ſuppoſed to have 
t this dat when it is aſſembled : and be- 


de it not to aſſenible unanimouſly, 
= 2 to determine which 
uy tae legiſlative body, the 

died, or the other, And if it * 


obe u 0 prorogue itſelf, it might happ 

, ppen 
hus © o be prorogued; which would be 
15 net dely dangerous in caſe it ſhould ever 
ed 17 EP": to encroach on the executive 


fr, Pelides, there are ſeaſons, ſome 
ch are more proper than others, for 
Wing the legiſlative body: it is fit 
re that the executive power ſhould 

© the time of convening as well as 
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the duration of thoſe aſſemblies, according 
to the circumſlances and exigencies of ſtate 
known to itſelf. 

Were the executive power not to- have 
a right of putting a ſtop to the incroach- 
ments of the legiſlative body, the latter 


d would become = you. for- as — 
arrogate to itſelf what authority it pleaſed, 
powers. 


it would ſoon deſtroy all the 

But it is not proper, on the other hand, 
that the legiſlative power ſhould have a 
right to top the executive. For as the 
executive has its natural limits, it is uſcleſs 
to confine it ; beſides, the executive power 
is generally employed in momentary ope- 
rations, The power, therefore, of the 
Roman tribunes was faulty, as it put a ſtop 
not only to the legiſlation, but likewiſe to 
the execution itſelf; which was attended 
with infinite miſchiefs. | 

But if the legiſlative power, in a free 
— ought to have no right to 

the executive, it has a right, and ought 
to have the means of examining in w 
manner its laws have been executed; an 
advantage which this government has over 
that of Crete and Sparta, where the Coſmi 
and the Ephori gave no account of their 
adminiſtration. 

But whatever may be the iſſue of that 
examination, the legiſlative body ought 
not to have a power of judging the per- 
ſon, nor of courſe: the conduct, of him 
who is intruſted with the executive power. 
His perſon ſhould be ſacred, becauſe, as it 
is neceſſary for the good of the ſtate to 

ent the legiſlative body from render. 
ing themſelves arbitrary, the moment he is 
accufed or tried, there is an end of liberty. 

In this caſe the ſtate would be no longer 
a monarchy, but a kind of republican, 
though not a free government. But as 
the perſon intruſted with the executive 

er cannot abuſe it without bad coun- 
ellors, and ſuch as hare the laws as mini- 
ters, though the laws favour them as ſab. 
jects; men may be examined and 
puniſhed, - An advantage which this go- 
vernment has over that of Gnidus, where 


the law allowed of no ſuch thing as calling 


the Amymones o to an account, even after 
their adminiſtration ; and therefore the 
people could never obtain any fatisfaon, 
for the injuries done them. n 


® Theſe were magiſtrates choſen annually by 
the people. See Stephen of Byzaatium. 

+ It was lawful to accuſe the Roman magiſ« 
trates after the expiration of their ſeveral offices. 
See Dionyſ. Halicaras I. 9. the affair of Genutius 


the tribune, 
; Though, 


492 
-, Fhongh, in general, the judiciary power 
ought not to be united with any part of the 
legiſtative, yet this is liable to three excep- 
tions, founded on the particular intereſt of 
great are always to 
you — and were they to be judged 
y the people, they might be in danger 
from 22 and would moreover be 
deprived of the privilege which the meaneſt 
75 is nn 
ing tri eir 8. ility, 
for this nota, —— to be cited = 
Fore the ordinary courts of judicature, but 
before that of the legiſlature which is 
compoſed of their own body. 
It is poſſible that the law, which is clear- 
Eghted in one ſenſe, and blind in another, 
might in ſome caſes be too ſevere. Bui as 
we have already obſerved, the national 
judges are no more than the mouth that 
ances the words of the law, mere paſ- 
ve beings, mcapable of moderating either 
its force or rigour. That part, therefore, of 
the legiſlative body, which we have juſt now 
obſerved to be a neceſſary tribunal on an- 
ether occaſion, is alſo a neceſſary tribunal 
in this; it belongs to its ſupreme authority 
to moderate the law in favour of the law 
itſelf, by mi igating the ſentence. 

It might happen, that a ſubject in- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs, mightinfringe the rights of the people, 
and be guilty of crimes which the ordinary 
magiſtrates either could not, or would not 


puniſh. But in general the legiſlative power 
cannot judge; and much leſs can it be — 


in this particular caſe, where it repreſents pub 


the concerned, which is the people. 
It can only therefore im : but before 
what court ſhall it bring its impeachment ? 
Muſt it go and abaſe itſelf before the or- 
dinary tribunals, which are its inferiors, 
and being compoſed moreover of men who 
are choſen from the people as well as it- 
ſelf, will naturally be ſwayed by the au- 
thority of ſo powerful an accuſer? No: 
in ou. to preſerve the dignity of the 

ple, and the ſecurity of the ſubjeR, the 
2 which repreſents the people 
mult bring in its charge before the legiſla- 
tive part which repreſents the nobility, who 


have neither the ſame intereſts nor the 


ſame paſſions. 

Here is an advantage which this go- 
vernment has over moſt of the ancient 
republics, where there was this abuſe, that 
the people were at the ſame time both judge 
and accuſer, 
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* 


be equally 


If the prince were to have a 
the legiſlature by the power of rew 50. 
liberty would be loſt. But as it h ai. 


ſary he ſhould. have a ſhare in the le 
ture, for the ſupport of his owa pre 


tive, this ſhare maſt conſiſt in the 5 - 

ide han of a 
ange 1 

was owing to this, neither the { ud 

who had one of the executive pc * 

nor the magiſtrates, who were ct 

with the other, had the right of r 


which was entirely lodged in the; 
e. 


Here then is the fundamental c« 
tion of the government we are treat 
The legiſlative body being compols 
two parts, one checks the other b 
mutual privilege of rejecting: they 
both checked by the executive pow: 
the executive is by the legiſlative. 

Theſe three powers 
form a ſtate of repoſe or inaftion. 
as there 1s a neceſſity for movement i 
courſe of human affairs, they are forct 
move, but ſtill to move in concert. 

As the executive power has no 
part in the legiſlative than the pn 
of rejecting, it can have no ſhare in 
lic debates. It is not even nece 


„ 
ways diſapprove re ſounom 

ſhall be taken, it may lkeviſe . 11. 
made againſt its will. 


In ſome ancient ; 
public debates were carried o 
people in a body, it was natural k 


executive power to propoſe and - 
with the people, ule their rex wed, 5 
muſt have been attended with a WT. 
confuſion. N ly ha 
Ende pore 
railing o money, 1 
giving its — liberty would be 
end; ſe it would become ey: 
in the moſt important point of # | 
tion, troc 


. tive was to 4 
ſubſidies, not from year to year, be 
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would run the riſk of lofing its 
becauſe the executive power would 
7, de dependent; 8 _ 
 llefſed of ſach 2 perpet t, 
— — :ndiFerence, s 
«held it of itſelf, or of another. The 
nay be ſaid, if it ſhould fix, not from 
v year, but for ever, the ſea and land 


A with which it is to intruſt the exe- 


2 the executive power from 
ile to oppreſs, it is requiſite that 
mics with which it is intruſted ſhould 
of the people, and have the ſame 
u the people; as was the caſe at 
til the time of Marius. To obtain 
ad, there are only two ways; either 
&: perſons employed in the army 
L have ſufficient property to anſwer 
ber conduct to their fellow-ſubzeRs, 
v enliſted only for a year, as was cuſ- 
u at Rome: or if there ſhould be a 
ug army, compoſed chiefly of the 
&ſpicable part of the nation, the le- 
ve power ſhould have a right to diſ- 
hem 25 ſoon as it pleaſed ; the ſol- 
ould live in common with the reſt 
people; and no ſeparate camp, bar- 
þ or fortreſs, ſhould be ſuffered. 

| once an army is eſtabliſhed, it 
wt to depend immediately on the 


ire, but on the executive power; 
7. s from the very nature of the thing; 
x 1 conlitting more in acting than 


union. 
m 2 manner of thinking that pre- 
mongſt mankind, they ſet a higher 
pon courage than — on 
chan prudence, on ſtrength than 
. Hence the army will ever de- 
Lſenate, and reſpect their own offi- 
They will naturally light the orders 
a by a body of men, whom they 
or as cowards, and therefore un- 
to command them. 80 that as 
* the army depends on the legiſla- 
dy, the * becomes a mi- 
due; trary has ever 
hed, it has been — 4 to ſome ex- 
ury circumſtances. It is becauſe 
Iy has always kept divided; it is 
was compoſed of ſeveral bodies, 

ded each on their cular 
Ke: it 1s becauſe the capital towns 
ung places, defended by their na- 
uon, and not garriſoned with 
moops, Holland, for inſtance, is 


, 7 than Venice ; ſhe might drown 
' 
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or ſtarve the revolted ; for as they 
are not quartered in — of fur 
niſhing them with neceſſary ſubſiſtence, this 
ſubſiſtence is of courſe precarious. x 

Whoever ſhall read the admirable trea- 
tiſe of Tacitus on the manners of the Ger- 
mans, will find that it is from them the 
Engliſh have borrowed the idea of their 
political t. This beautiful ſyſ- 
tem was invented firſt in the woods. l 

As all haman things have an end, the 
fate we are ſpeaking of will loſe its liberty, 
it will periſh. Have not Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage periſhed ? It will periſh when the 
legiſlative power (hall be more corrupted 
than the executive. 

It is not my buſinefs to examine whether 
the Engliſh actually enjoy this liberty, or 
not. It is ſufficient for m to ob- 
ſerve, that it is eſtabliſhed by their laws 3 
and I enquire no further. 

Neither do I pretend by this to under- 
value other governments, nor to ſay that 
this extreme political liberty ought to give 
uncaſineſs to thoſe who have only a mo- 
derate ſhare of it. How ſhould I have any 
ſuch de I, who think that even the 
exceſs of reaſon is not always deſirable, 
and that mankind generally find their ac- 
count better in mediums than in ex- 
tremes ? 
Harri in his Oceana, has alfo in- 
quired into the higheſt point of liberty to 
which the conſtitution of a ſtate may be 
carried. Bur of him indeed it may be ſaid, 
that for want of knowing the nature of 
real liberty, he buſied hamſelf in purſuit” 
of an imaginary one; and that he built a 
Chalcedon, though he had a Byzantium 
before his eyes. e uieu. 


$ 249. Of Cor uuns, ard the Diſcos 
wvery of AMERICA. 


It is to the diſcoveries of the Portu- 
gueſe in the old world, that we are indebt- 
ed for the new; if we may call the conqueſt 
of America an obligation, which proved ſo 
fatal to its inhabitants, and at times to the 
conquerors themſelves. ; 

This was doubtleſs the moſt important 
event that ever ha on our globe, 
one half * which been hitherto —— 

ers to other. Whatever 
— moſt great or 2 
ſeemed abſorbed in this kind of new crea- 
tion, We ſtill mention with reſpectful 
admiration, the pames of the ono 
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part application, before Iſabella': cour 


who did not perform the hundredth 
of what was done by the ſailors under 
Gama and Albuquerque, How many 
altars would have been raiſed by the 
ancients to a Greek, who had diſcover- 
ed America | and yet Bartholomew and 
Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus re- 
warded. 

Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful 
expeditions of the Portugueſe, imagined 
that ſomething greater might be done ; 
and from a bare inſpection of the map of 


our world, concluded that there muſt be 


another, which might be found by failing 
always weſt. He had courage equal to 
his genius, or indeed ſuperior, ſeeing he 
had to ſtruggle with the prejudices of his 
contemporaries; and the repulſes of ſeveral 
princes to whom he tendered his ſervices. 
Genoa, which was his native country, 
treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and by 
that means loſt the only opportunity that 
could have offered of aggrandizing her 
power. Henry VII. king of England, who 
was too greedy of money to hazard any 
on this noble attempt, would not liſten to 
the propoſals made by Columbus's bro- 
ther; and Columbus himſelf was rejected 
by John II, of Portugal, whoſe attention 
was wholly employed upon the coaſt of 
Africa. He had no proſpect of ſucceſs in 
applying to the French, whoſe marine lay 
totally negleRed, and their affairs more 
confuſed than ever, during the minority 
of Charles VIII. The emperor Maximi- 
lian had neither ports for ſhipping, money 
to fit out a fleet, nor ſufficient courage to 
engage in a ſcheme of this nature. The 
Venetians, indeed, might have undertaken 
it; but whether the natural averſion of the 
Genoeſe to theſe people would not ſuffer 
Columbus to apply to the rivals of his 
country, or that the Venetians had no idea 
of any thing more important than the 
trade they carried on from Alexandria and 
in the Levant, Columbus at length fixed 
all his hopes on the court of Spain. 
Ferdinand, king of pg and Iſa- 
bella, queen of Caſtile, had by their mar- 
riage united all Spain under one dominion, 
excepting only the kingdom of Grenada, 
which was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 


Moors; bat which Ferdinand ſoon after 


took from —— The union of theſe two 
princes had prepared the way for the 
atneſs of Spain; which was afterwards 

n by Columbus; he was however 
obliged to undergo eight years of inceſſant 


conſent to accept of the ineflimayls 
this great man offered it. The ks, 
all great projects is the want of » 


rior, Perez, and two merchant, w ge ex 
inzono, were obliged to advance 


teen thouſand ducats towards fin 
the armament. Columbus | 
tent from the court, and at length nur 
from the port of Palos in Andaluſa 
three ſhips, on Auguſt 23, in the 


_ jp wh: 
t was not above a month after H 
rture from the Canaty iſlands, vi ore | 
come to an anchor to get ref £00 2 


ment, when Columbus diſcovered the — 
iſland in America; and during thi 
run, he ſuffered more from the murmy 
and diſcontent of the people of his 
than he had done — 2 ful 
the princes he had applied to. This if 
which he diſcovered, and named $t. ſch | 
vador, lies about a thouſand leagues 
the Canaries; preſently after, he | 
diſcovered the Lucayan iſlands, tog 
with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniols 
called St. Dgmingo, ' 

Ferdinand and Iſabella were in dl 
moſt ſurprize toſec him return, at the 


of nine month ch ſome of the Ane * 
— of Hiſpangola, ſeveral Fl | ; 
that counitryy quantity o | 

which he preſented their majetie. WI ©" 


The king and queen made him it 
in their preſence, covered like a gran 
Spain, and created him high admird 
viceroy of the new world. Columt 
now every where looked upon as an & 
ordinary perſon ſent from heaven. k 
one was vying who ſhould be foren 
aſſiſting him in his undertakings, and 
barking under his command. lei 
ſail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen 


He now made the diſcovery of ſeren - 
new iſlands, particularly the Canoe ir de 
Jamaica. Doubt had been cgi * 
admiration on hq frſt voyage; in u king 
mtration was turned into envy. hg 

He was admiral and viceroy, aud! ” 
titſes might have been 1 
benefactor of Ferdinand and ! ita © 
Nevertheleſs, he was brought * ed 
ſoner to Spain, by judges whv le | 
purpoſely ſent out on board to 09 11 
conduct. As ſoon as it wi t of 
Columbus was arrived, the t th 


ſhoals to meet him, as the guard 
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þ and feet. 2 
ud been thus treated by the orders 
Feaieca, biſhop of Burgos, the intendant 
te expedition, whoſe ingratitude was as 
un the other's ſervices. Iſabella was 
"ned of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in 
to make Columbus amends for 
wjuries done to him: however, he was 
ufered to depart for four years, either 
ewe they feared that he would ſeize © 
what le had diſcovered for himſelf, 
tat they were willing to have time to 
ere his behaviour. At length he was 
cn another voyage to the new world; 


now it was, that he diſcovered the 
this nent, at ſix degrees diſtance from the 
ras wor, and ſaw that part of the coaſt on 


& Carthagena has been ſince built. 

k the time that Columbus firſt promiſed 
hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that 
ach hemiſphere could exiſt ; and after 
ul made the actual diſcovery of it, it 
pretended that it had been known long 
I ſhall not mention one Martin 
tem, of Nuremberg, who, it is ſaid, 
from that city to the, ſtraits of Ma- 
In in 1460, with a patent from the 
eſs of Burgundy, who, as ſhe was not 
at that time, c not iſſue patents. 
r (hall I take notiſ of the pretended 
of this Martin ehem, which are 
hewn; nor of the evident contradic- 
v which diſcredit this tory : but, in 
If, it was not pretended, that Martin 
tem had peopled America; the honour 
given to the Carthaginians, and a book 
Anſtatle was quoted on the occaſion, 
iQ he never wrote. Some found out 
waformity between ſome words in the 
iddec and Hebrew languages, and did 
fal to follow ſo fine. an opening. 
bers were poſitive that the children of 
ad, after ſettling in Siberia, paſſed from 
ace over to Canada on the ice; and that 
r deſcendants, afterwards born in Ca- 
had gone and led Peru. Ac- 
ung to others Aga, the Chineſe and 
Pa: ſent colomies into America, and 
over lions with them for their di- 
on, though there are no lions either in 


home a or Japan. In this manner have many 
ad men argued u the diſcoveries 
ble men of genius. If it ſhould be 
ww b how men hrit came upon the conti- 
d \nerica? is it not eafily anſwered, 
lan d * they were placed there by the ſame 
tr obo cauſes trees and graſs to grow? 
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The 1 Columbus made to 
ſome of who envied him the high 
reputation he had gained, is ſtill famous. 
Theſe people ed that nothing could 
be more eaſy than the diſcoveries he had 
made; upon which he ed to them to 
ſet an egg upright on one of its ends; but 
when they had tried in vain to do it, he 
broke one end of the 8 it up» 

him any one 
could do that: How comes it then, replied 
Columbus, that not one among you thought 
of it? This tory is related of Brunelleſ- 
chi, who improved architecture at Florence 
many years before Columbus was born. 
Moſt bon mots are only the repetition of 

ings that have been ſaid before. 

e aſhes of — be — 
fected by the reputation ined whi 
living, — having doubled for us the works 
of the creation. But mankind delight to 
do juſtice to the illuſtrious dead, either from 
a vain hope that they enhance thereby the 
merit of the living, or that they are na- 
turally fond of truth. Americo Veſpucci, 
whom we call Americus Veſpuſius, a mer- 
chant of Florence, had the honour of giv- 
ing his name to this new half of the globe, 
in which he did not poſſeſs one acre of 
land, and pretended to be the firſt whodiſ- 
covered the continent. But ſuppoſing it 
true, that he was the firſt diſcoverer, the 
glory was certainly due to him, who had 

penetration and courage to undertake 
and perform the firſt voyage. Honour, as 
Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, 
is due only to the firſt inventor ; thoſe that 
follow after are only his ſcholars. Colum- 
bus had made three goyages, as admiral 
=_ vi r before Americus 
eſpuſius had made oñdas a geographer, 
under the command of Admira Ojeda, but 
this latter writing to his friends at Florence, 
that he had diſcovered a new world, they 
believed him on his word ; and the citizens 
of Florence decreed, that a grand illamina- 
tion ſhould be made before tha door of his 
houſe every three years, on the fealt of All 
Saints. And yet could this man be ſaid to 


deſerve any honours, for to be 
on board a fleet that, in 1489, 1a _ 
the coaſt of Brazil, when Columbus 


five years before, pointed out the way to 

the reſt of the world ? y +: 
There has lately at Florence 
a life of this Americus Veſpaſivs, which 
ſeems to be written with very little regard 
to truth, and without any concluſive rea · 
ſoning. Several French authors ate there 
complained 

? 


» | 
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<omplained of, who have done juſtice to 

Columbus's merit ; but the writer ſhould 

not have fallen upon the French authors, 

but on the Spaniſh, who were the firſt that 

did this juſtice. This writer ſays, that « he 
« will confound the vanity.of the French 
nation, who have always attacked with 
* impunity the honour and ſucceſs of the 
Italian nation.“ What vanity can there 
be in ſaying, that it was a Genoeſe who 
firſt diſcovered America? or how is the 
honour of the Italian nation injured in 
owning, that it was to an Italian, born in 
Genoa, that we are indebted for the new 
world ? I purpoſely remark this want of 
equity, -breeding, and good-ſenſe, as 
we have too many examples of it; and I 
mult ſay, that the French writers 
have in general been the leaſt guilty of this 
inſufferable fault ; and one great reaſon of 
their being fo univerſally read throughout 
Europe, is their doing juſtice to all na- 
tions. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, and of 
the continent, were a new race of men. 
. were all without beards, and were as 
much aſtoniſhed at the faces of the Spani- 
ards, as they were at their ſhips and artil- 
—_ they at firſt looked upon theſe new 
viſitors as monſters or gods, who had come 
out of the ſky or the ſea. Theſe voyages, 
and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had now taught 
us how inconſiderable a ſpot of the globe 
our Europe was, and what an aſtoniſhing 
variety reigns in the world. Indoſtan was 
known to be inhabited by a race of men 
whoſe complexions were yellow, In Africa 
and Aſia, at ſome diſtance from the equa- 
tor, there had been ſpund ſeveral kinds of 
black men ; and after travellers had pene- 
trated into Amerie as far as the line, they 
met with a race of people who were tolera- 
bly white. The natives of Brazil are of 
the colour of bronze. The Chineſe till 
appear to differ entirely from the reſt of 
mankind, in the make of their eyes and 
noſes. But what is ſtill to be remarked is, 
that into whatſoever regions theſe various 


races are tranſplanted, their complexions 


never change, unleſs they mingle with the 
natives of the country. The mucous 
membrane of the negroes, which is known 
to be of a black colour, is a manifeſt proof 
that there is a differential principle in each 
fpecies of men, as well as plants. 
Dependant upon this principle, nature 
has formed the Fferent degrees of genius, 
and the characters of nations, which are 


ſoldom known to change. Hence the ne- 


B 
tity of gold 


. 
groes are ſlaves to other men;4 
chaſed on the coaſt of Afnca, Jiks 
for a ſum of maney,; and the wal 


tudes of tra into | 
American ec ſerv Ve: 
very inconſiderable number of Ria 


Experience has likewiſe tage W 
great a ſuperiority the Europe 
over the Americans, who are every 

eaſily overcome; and have not dard i 


tempt a revolution, though. a thoulid 
one ſuperior. in number. 
This part of America was alla 
able on account of its animals all 
which are not to be in the others 
parts of the world, and W¹e 
great uſe to us. Horſes, gπσι] 
and iron, were not wanting in M 
Peru; and among the many wn 
modiis unknown wo theo, 
was rinci was broug 
from this lng uſe in dyn! 
now made us forget 


= 


ſucceeded by chat of indig 
and thoſe woods which er for « 
and medicinal } | ti 


uinquina, or jeluits 
Heel c * n 
ture has placed 

tains of Peru, 


diſeaſe it cured ; 


—_ 
. 


with his conveniencies and ple 
gold and ſilver mines, at firſt ax 
very, were of ſervice only wt» me *. 
Spain and the merchants; the ze 
world was impoveriſhed by M 
great multitudes who did not Jon 
neſs, found themſelves polleſſed % 
ſmall quantity of ſpecie, in 
the immenſe ſums accumulated by 
who had the advarllage*ob. the | 
verics. But by degrees, the grew 
and e which was f 

America, was diſperſed throught 
rope, and by paſſing into 8M 
hands, the diſtribution is ber 
equal. The price of comma 
CC HOI ropet 
the increaſe o ie. 

To — ie the — 
America paſſed from the poſſeſſion © 


into that of other nations, it will 
Wacient to confider theſe two things: 


their money ; and the manner in 
* = — a ſhare in the 
n of Peru. 
peror Charles V. who was always 
ling, and always at war, neceſſarily 
"WA great quantity of that ſpecie 
Ade received from Mexico and Peru, 
Germany and Italy. When he 
b fon Philip over to England, to 
ny queen Mary, and take upon him 
wide of King of England, that prince 
in the tower of London twenty- 
a large cheſts of filyer in bars, and an 
u horſe-loads of gold and filver 
k The troubles in Flanders, and the 
of the league in France, colt this 
p, according to his own confeſſion, 
three thouſand millions of livres of 
money, 
Ne manner in which the gold and ſilver 
ferv is diſtributed amongſt all the peo- 
if Europe, and from thence is ſent to 
baft-Indies, is a ſurpriſing, though 
nown circumitance. By a ſtrict law 
ied by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and af- 
& confirmed by Charles V. and all 
kings of Spain, all other nations were 
mly excluded the entrance into any of 
jorts in $paniſh America, but likewiſe 
ding the leaſt ſhare, directly or in- 
Wh, in the trade of that part of the 
One would have imagined, that 
aw would have enabled the Spaniards 
kabdue 21] Europe ; and yet Spain ſub- 
Verly by the continual violation of this 
Fay. It can hardly furniſh exports 
ca to the value of four millions; 
eas the re!t of Europe ſometimes ſend 
N merchandize to the amount of near 


Wtons at enmity or in alliance with 
* carried on by the Spaniards them- 
do are always faithful in their deal- 
puta individuals, and always cheating 
+ The Spaniards gave no ſecu- 
* foreign merchants for the perfor- 
© of their contracts; a mutual credit, 
which there never could have been 
mnerce, ſupplies the place of other 
tions, 
manner in which the Spaniards for 
ume conſigned the gold and filver 
vers, Which was brought home by 
Ellen, was ſtill more ſurpriſing. 
paniard, who at Cadiz is properly 
the or eigner, delivered the bul- 


\ 
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ie which Charles V. and Philip II. 


millions. This prodigious trade of 


lion he received to the care of certain bra- 
voes, called Meteors: theſe, armed with 
piſtols at their belt, and a long ſword, car- | 
ried the bullion in parcels properly mark- 
ed, to the ramparts, and flung them over 
to other meteors, who waited below, and 
carried them to the boats which were to re- 
ceive them, and theſe boats carried them 
on board the ſhips in the road. Theſe me- 
teors and the factors, together with the 
commiſſaries and the guards, who never 
diſturbed them, had each a ſtated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. 
The king, who received a duty upon this 
money at the arrival of the galleons, was 
likewiſe a gainer ; ſo that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the law only was cheated; a law which 
would be abſolutely uſeleſs if not eluded, 
and which, nevertheleſs, cannot yet be 
abrogated, becauſe old prejudices are al- 
ways the moſt difficult to be overcome 
amongſt men. 

The greateſt inſtance of the violation of 
this law, and of the fidelity of the Spani- 
ards, was in the year 1684, when war was 
declared between France and Spain. His 
catholic majeſty endeavoured to ſeize up- 
on che effects of all the French in his 
kingdom; but he in vain iſſued edits and 
admonitions, inquiries and excommunica- 
tions; not a ſingle Spaniſh factor would 
betray his French correſpondent. This fi- 
delity, which does ſo much honour to the 
Spaniſh nation, plainly ſhews, that men 
only willingly obey thoſe laws, which they 
themſelves have made for the good of ſo- 
ciety, and that thoſe which are the mere 
effects of a ſovereign's will, always meet 
with oppoſition. | 

As the diſcovery of America was at firſt 
the ſource of much good to the Spaniards, 
it afterwards occaſioned them many and 
confiderable evils. One has been, the de- 
priving that kingdom of its ſubjects, by the 
great numbers neceflarily required to peo- 
ple the colonies : another was, the infect- 
ing the world with a diſeaſe, which was be- 
fore known only in the new world, and par- 
ticularly in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Se- 
veral of the companions of Chriſtopher 
Columbus returned home infeted with 
this contagion, which afterwards ipread 
over Europe. It is certain, that this pu- 
ſon, which taints the ſprings of life, was 
peculiar to America, as the plague and the 
imall-pox were diſeaſes originally ende- 
mial to the ſouthern parts of Numidia. 
We are not to believe, that the catiug of 
human fleſh, practued by ſome of the 

K * 
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American ſavages, occaſioned this diſor- 
der. There were no cannibals on the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt fre- 

uent and inveterate; neither are we to 
— with ſome, that it proceeded from 
too great an exceſs of ſenſual pleaſures, 
Nature had never puniſhed exceſſes of this 
kind with ſuch diſorders in the world; and 
even to this day, we find that a momentary 
indulgence, which has been paſſed for eight 
or ten years, may bring this cruel and 
ſhameful ſcourge upon the chaſteſt union. 

The great Columbus, after having built 
ſeveral houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſco- 
vered the continent, returned to Spain, 
where he enjoyed a reputation unſullied by 
rapine or cruelty, and died at Valladolid 
in 1506. But the governors of Cuba and 
Hiſpaniola, who ſucceeded lum, being per- 
ſuaded that theſe provinces furniſhed gold, 
reſolved to make the diſcovery at the price 
of the lives of the inhabitants. In ſhort, 
whether they thought the natives had con- 
ceived an implacable hatred to them; or 
that they were apprehenſive of their ſu- 
perior numbers; or that the rage of ſlaugh- 
ter, when once begun, knows no bounds, 
they in the ſpace of a few years entirely 
depopulated Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the for- 
mer of which contained three millions of 
inhabitants, and the latter above ſix hun- 
dred thouſand. 

Bartholomew de la Caſas, biſhop of 
Chiapa, who was an eye-witneſs to theſe 
deſolations, relates, that they hunted down 
the natives with dogs. Theſe wretched 
favages, almoſt naked and without arms, 
were purſued like wild beaſts in the fo- 
reſts, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to 
death, or ſurpriſed and burnt in their habi- 
tations. | 

He farther declares, from ocular teſti- 
mony, that they frequently cauſed a num- 
ber of theſe miſerable wretches to be ſum- 
moned by a prieſt to come in, and ſubmit 
to the Chriſtian religion, and to the king 
of Spain; and that after this ceremony, 
which was only an additional act of in- 
Juſtice, they put them to death without the 
leaſt remorſe.— I believe that De la Caſas 
has exaggerated in many parts of his rela- 
tion; but, allowing him to have ſaid ten 
times more than 1s truth, there remains 
enough to make us ſhudder with horror. 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſ- 
ſacre of a whole race of men could have 
been carried on in the ſight, and under 
the adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of 


the order of St. Jerome; for we know that 
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vulſions occaſioned by their ſettlement 


Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime min: 
of Caſtile before the time of Chae. © 
ſent over four monks of this order, in qua 
lity of preſidents of the royal council « 
the iſland. Doubtleſs they were not abi 
to reſiſt the torrent; and the hatred of th, 
natives to their new maſters, being with 
Juſt reaſon become implacable, rendere 


their deſtruction unhappily neceſſary. 


Voltaire. 


5 250, The Influence of the Progre/; 
Science on the Manners and Chara, 
of Men. 
The progreſs of ſcience, and the culti 

vation of literature, had conſiderable ef 

in changing the manners of the Europe 

nations, and introducing that civility a 

refinement by which they are now diſi 

guiſned. At the time when their emp! 
was overturned, the Romans, though the 
had loſt that correct taſte which has rex 

de red the productions of their anceſtors i 

ſtandards of excellence, and models { 

imitation to ſucceeding ages, ſtill preſerve 

their love of letters, and cultivated the a 

with great ardour. But rude Barbaria 

were ſo far from being ſtruck with any ad ce 
miration of theſe unknown accomplil 
ments, that they deſpiſed them. Th 
were not arrived at that ſtate of ſociety, 

which thoſe faculties of the human mi 

that have beauty and elegance for the 

objects, begin to unfold themſelves. Thi 

were ſtrangers to all thoſe wants and d 

ſires which are the parents of ingenious 

vention; and as they did not compreh 
either the merit or utility of the Rom 
arts, they deſtroyed the monuments 
them, with induſtry not inferior to that » rrato 
which their poſterity have ſince ſtudiec 
preferve, or to recover them. The ca 


the empire; the frequent as well as v0! 
revolutions in every kingdom which 

eſtabliſhed; together with the untericr e 
fects in the form of government which a 
introduced, baniſhed ſecurity and leiſ 
prevented the growth of taſte or the cult 
of ſcience; and kept Europe, duray 
veral centuries, in a ſtate of 1g nora 
But as ſoon as liberty and independe 
began to be felt by every part of the c loft 
munity, and communicated ſome taſte el 
the advantages arifing from com? 
from public order, and from : 
curity, the human mind became - | 
of powers which it did not former} 

ceive, and fond of occupations orf 


of which it was formerly incapable. To- 

vards the beginning of the twelfth cen- 

un. we diſcern the firſt ſymptoms of its 

wakening from that lethargy in which it 

had long — ſunk, and obſerve it turning 

ich curioſty and attention towards new 
ects. 

The firſt literary efforts, however, of 
the European nations, in the middle ages, 
vere extremely ill directed. Among na- 
tons, as well as individuals, the powers of 
imagination attain ſome degree of vigour 


bfore the intellectual faculties are much 

ex:rciſed in ſpeculative or abſtract diſqui- 
 culri ion, Men are poets before they are phi- 
 eftc bphers. They feel with ſenſibility, and 
rope t{cribe with force, when they have made 
ty 2 but little progreſs in inveſtigation or rea- 
diſu bring. The age of Homer and of Heſiod 
emp! bog preceded that of Thales, or of So- 
rh the crates. But unhappily for literature, our 
25 ret :nceftors, deviating from this courſe which 


rature points out, plunged at once into the 
tepths of abſtruſe and metaphyſical en- 
dy. They had been converted to the 
Chritian faith ſoon after they ſettled in 
their new conqueſts : but they did not re- 


ors ü 
els f 
eſerve 
the a 
bariat 


any: ceire it pure. The preſumption of men 
mpli! tad added to the ſimple and inſtructive 
Th Grines of Chriſtianity, the theories of a 
ciety, wn philoſophy, that attempted to pene- 
n mi rate into myſteries, and to decide queſtions 
or the such the limited faculties of the human 
. Tue mind are unable to comprehend, or to re- 
and are. Theſe over · curious ſpeculations were 
nious ncorporated with the ſyſtem of religion, 
preh nd came to be conſidered as the mol eſ- 
> Rom lena part of it. As ſoon, then, as cu- 
nents | nouty prompted men to inquire and to 
that v uon, theſe were the ſubjects which firſt 
tudied pelented themſelves, and engaged their 
The cc Kenton, The ſcholaſtic theology, with 
ement % mane train of bold diſquiſitions, 
as v0 "bile diſtintions concerning points wh 
hich re not the object of human reaſon, was 
erior 6 be firlt production of the ſpirit of enquiry 
hich M er ir _ to reſume ſome degree of 
d leiſu ty and vigour in Europe. 


lt was not this circumſtance alone that 
de ſuch a wrong turn to the minds of 
wen, when they began again to exerciſe 
dens which they had ſo long neglected. 


{ the © lo? of the perſons who attempted to re- 
pe talt E Merature in the twelfth and thirteenth 
pe had received inſtruction, or de- 
— their principles of ſcience from the 


— in the eaſtern empire, or from the 
— Spain and Africa. Both theſe 
feople, acute and inquiſitive to exceſs, cor 
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rupted thoſe ſciences which they cultivated. 
The former rendered theology a ſyſtem of 
ſpeculative refinement, or ot endleſs con- 
troverly. The latter communicated to 
philoſophy a ſpirit of e and fri- 
volous ſubtlety. Miſled by theſe guides, 
the perſons who firſt applied to ſcience were 
involved in a maze of intricate inquiries, 
Inſtead of allowing their fancy to take its 
natural range, to produce ſuch works 
of invention as might have improved their 
taſte, and refined their ſentiments; inſtead 
of cultivating thoſe arts which embelliſh 
human life, and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority; they were 
led aftray by example, and waſted the whole 
force of their genius in ſpeculations as un- 
availing as they were difficult. 

But fruitleſs and ill · directed as theſe 
ſpeculations were, their novelty rouſed, 
and their boldneſs intereſted, the human 
mind. 'The ardour with which men pur- 
ſued theſe uninviting ſtudies was aſtoniſh- 
ing. Genuine philoſophy was never cul- 
tivated, in any enlightened age, with greater 
zeal. Schools, upon the model of thoſe 
inſtituted by Charlemagne, were opened in 
every cathedral, and almoſt in every mo- 
naſtery of note. Colleges and univerſities 
were erected, and formed into communi- 
ties, or corporations, A by their 
own laws, and inveſted with ſeparate and 
extenſive juriſdiction over their own mem- 
bers. A regular courſe of ſtudies was 
planned. Privileges of great value were 
conferred on maſters and ſcholars. Aca» 
demical titles and honours of various kinds 
were invented, as a recompence for both, 
Nor was it in the ſchools alone that ſupe- 
riority in ſcience led to reputation and au- 
thority ; it became the object of reſpect in 
life, and advanced ſuch as acquired it to a 


ran of no inconſiderable eminence. Al- 


lated by all theſe advantages, an incredible 
number of ſtudents reſorted to theſe new 
eats of learning, and crowded with eager- 
neſs into that new path which was open to 
fame and diſtinction. f 
But how. conſiderable ſoever theſe firſt 
efforts may appear, there was one circum- 
ſtance which prevented the effects of them 
from being as extenſive as aq" onghtto have 
been, All the languages in Europe, during 
the period under review *, were ous, 
They were deſtitute of elegance, of force, 
and even of perſpicuity. No attempt had 


* From the ſubverſion of the Roman empire | 
to the beginniag of the ſixteenth century. 
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been hitherto made to improve or to poliſh 


them. The Latin tongue was conſecrated 
by the church to religion. Cuſtom, with 
authority ſcarce leſs ſacred, had appropri- 
ated it to literature. All the ſciences cul- 
. tivated in_ the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were taught in Latin. All the books 
with reſpect to them, were written in that 
language, To have treated of any im- 
rtant ſubject in a modern language, would 
ve been deemed a de —— of it. 
This confined ſcience within a very nar- 
row circle. 'The learned alone were ad- 
mitted into the temple of knowledge ; the 
ate was ſhut againſt all others, who were 
allowed to remain involved in their former 
darkneſs and ignorance. 

But though ſcience was thus prevented, 
during ſeveral ages, from diffuling itſelf 
through ſociety, and its influence was cir- 
cumſcribed, the progreſs of it may be men- 
tioned, nevertheleſs, among the great cauſes 
which contributed to introduce a change 
of _—_— = — 5 That ardent, 
though ill · ju » ſpirit of inquiry, which 
1 have — a es 
of nynd, which put ingenuity and inven- 
tion in motion, and gave them vigour. It 
led men to a new employment of their fa- 
culties, which they found to be agreeable, 
as well as intereſting. It accuſtomed them 
to exerciſes and occupations which tended 
to ſoften their manners, and to give them 
ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues which 


are peculiar to nations among whom ſci- 
ence hath been cultivated with ſucceſs. 
3 Rober ton, 


$ 251. On the Reſpect paid by the Lace- 

DAE MONIAMS and ATHENIANS to old 

Age. 

It happened at Athens, during a public 
repreſentation of ſome play exhib + 97 
honour of the commonwealth, that arnold 
gentleman came too late for a place fbit- 
able to his age and quality. Many of the 
young gentlemen, who obſerved the diff · 
culty and confuſion he was in, made ſigns 
to him that they would accommodate him 
if he came where they ſat: the good man 
buſtled through the crowd accordingly ; 
but when he came to the ſeats to which he 
was invited, the jeſt was, to fit cloſe and 
expoſe him, as he ſtood out of countenance, 
to the whole audience. The frolic went 
round all the Athenian benches. But on 
thoſe occaſions, there were alſo particular 
places aſſigned for foreigners : when the 
good man ſculked to the boxes ap- 
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ſhe reſolved to conceal 


pointed for the Lacedzmonians, that 
neſt people, more virtuous than polne, rg 
up all to a man, and, with the preatef y "1 
= received him among them, 7 "2 
thenians, being ſuddenly touched with 

ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and their os 
degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe 1. 
and the old man cried out, „The At la 
« nians underſtand what is good, but d 
« Lacedzmonians practiſe it.” 

Spefaurr, 


$ 252. Oz Px Yvus and AAA. 


In the reign of Claudius, the Rom 
emperor, Arria, the wife of C:ecinna Pt 
was an illuſtrious pattern of magnanimit 
and conjugal affection. | 

It happened that her huſband and h 
ſon were both, at the ſame time, attack: 
with a dangerous illneſs. ' The fon die 
He was a youth endowed with every qu 
lity of mind and perſon which could ende: 
him to his parents. His mother's ben 
was torn with all the anguiſh of grief; 16 
diſtreſſing ere 
from her huſband. She prepared and ce 
ducted his funeral ſo privately, that Pet 
did not know of his death. Whenever! 
came into her huſband's bed chamber, 
pretended her fon was better; and, 2s 0 
ten as he inquired after his health, wor 
anſwer, that he had reſted well, or ba 
eaten with an appetite. Wheh he four 
that ſhe could no longer reſtrain her gne 
but her tears were guſhing out, ſhe woul 
leave the room, ed | having given vent | 
her paſſion, return again with dry ey 
and a ſerene countenance, as if ſhe i 
left her ſorrow behind her at the door « 
the chamber, 

Camillus Scribonianus, the gover"0! 0 

almatia, having taken up arms agu! 

udius, Pætus joined himſelf to his part 
and was ſoon after taken priſoner, % 
brought to Rome. When the guards we! 
going to put him on board the ſhip, Ar 
ef 
to 


ought them that ſhe might be permit 

go with him. « Certainly,” ſad 0 
« you cannot refuſe a man of conſular d 
* nity, as he is, a few attendants t0 
„ upon him; but, if you will take me, 
« alone will perform their office. - 
fayour, however, was refuſed; upon; 1 
ſhe hired a ſmall fiſhing veſſel, and be 
ventured to follow the ſhip. | 

Returning to Rome, Arria met oy 
of Scribonianus in the emperor's * 
who preſſing her to diſcover all (Oat Fr 
knew of the infurrection— What! 


* 


* 


de. fhall I regard thy advice, who ſaw 
* thy buſband murdered in thy very arms, 
ul yet ſurviveſt him?“ 


with pris being condemned to die, Arria 
ir On vrncd a deliberate reſolution to ſhare his 
plauſe te, and made no ſecret of her intention. 


Tanks, who married her daughter, at- 
rupung to diſtuade her from her purpoſe, 
ance other arguments which he uſed, 
lil to ber, © ould you then, if my life 
« were to be taken from me, adviſe your 
« aughter to die with me?“ © Moſt cer- 
„tiny 1 would,” ſhe replied, “ if the 
« kad lived as long, and in as much 
* armony with you, as I have lived with 
« betus. 

erſiting in her determination, ſhe found 
Nas to provide herſelf with a dagger: 
ud one day, when ſhe obſerved a more 
tun uſual gloom on the countenance of 


tus, and perceived that death by the 


den of the exccutioner appeared to him 
ief; 1 ne terrible than in the field of glory— 
gere aps, too, ſenſible that 1t was chiefly for 
yp &r (ake that he wiſhed to live—ſhe drew 
t Po TG: Gag ger from her fide, and ſtabbed her- 


If detore his eyes. Then inſtantly pluck- 
ny the weapon from her breaſt, ſhe pre- 
bid it to her huſband, ſaying, « My 
Pzrus, it is not painful “.“ Pliny. 


5j. AnpoLoxYMUS raiſed te the Co- 


1 verument of S1DON, 

e wou The city of Sidon having - ſurrendered 

vent H bicxander, he ordered Hephæſtion to 

ry % the crown on him whom the Sido- 

ſhe h kn; ſhould think mott worthy of that ho- 


wu, Hephæſtion being at that time re- 
Kent with two young men of diſtinction, 
cad them the kingdom; but they re- 


29 0 dean, telling him that it was contrary 

6 part rc 12's of their country, to admit any 4 
er, 1 wat honour, who was not of the ro 
eds we! iy, He then, having expreſſed 

„ Ar «ration of their diſintereſted ſpirit, de- 
in rd them to name one of the royal race, 
aid f o might remember that he received the 
tar dj % through their hands. Overlooking 


ay who would have been ambitious of 
W 12h honour, they made choice of Ab- 
Mymus, whoſe ſingular merit had ren- 


* 

* Taler, N* 72, a fancy piece is drawn, 
1. en the principal fact in this tory, but 
% fictitious in the circumſtances of the tale. 


rt * map ' miſtaking Cecinna Pætus for Thra- 
pale en las acculed even Nero unjuſtly ; charg- 
hat 1 \ tas with an action which certainly belobged 
oY „. us. Sce Pliny's Epiſtles, Book ili. Ep. 


bs. D. 
15 " Caſſius, Lib. IX. and Tacitus, Lib. xvi. 


J 
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cor 


dered him conſpicuous even in the vale of 
obſcurity. Though remotely related to the 
royal family, a ſeries of misfortunes had 
reduced him to the neceſlity of cultivating 
a garden, for a ſmall ſtipend, in the ſuburbs 
of the city. | 
While Abdolonymus was buſily employ- 
ed in weeding his garden, the two friends 
of Hephæſtion, bearing in their hands the 
enſigns of royalty, approached him, and 
ſaluted him king, informing him that Alex- 
ander had appointed him to that office 
and requiring him immediately to exchange 
his ruſtic garb, and utenſils of huſbandry, 
for the regal robe and ſceptre. At the 
ſame time, they urged him, when he ſhould + 
be ſeated on the throne, and have a na- 
tion in his power, not to forget the 
humble condition from which he had 
been raiſed. 1 * 
All this, at the to A 
lonymus as an illuſion of the fancy, or an 
inſult offered to his poverty. He requeſted 
them not to trouble him er with their 
impertinent jeſts, and to ſind ſome other 
way of amuſing themſelves, which might 
leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of 
his obſcure habitation.— At length, how- 
ever, they convinced him chat they were 
ſerious in their propoſal, and prevailed upon 
him to accept the regal office, and accom- 
pany them to the palace. 
No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the 
vernment, than pride and enyy created 
im enemies, who whiſpered their murmurs 
in every place, till at laſt they reached the 
ear of Alexander ; who, commanding the 
new-eletted prince to be ſent for, required 
of him, with what temper of mind he had 
borne his poverty. Would to Heaven, 
rephgd Abdolonymus, * that I may be able 
my crown with equal moderation; 
hen I poſſeſſed little, [ wanted no- 
ng: theſe hands ſupplied me with 
« whatever I deſired.” From this anſwer, 
Alexander formed ſo high an idea of his 
wiſdom, that he confirmed the choice which, 
had been made, and annexed a neighbour. 
ing province to the government of Sidon. 
Quintus Curtius. 


$ 254. The Reſgnation of the Emperor 


CHARLES V. 


Charles reſolved to reſign his kingdoms 


to his ſon, with a ſolemnity ſuitable to the 


importance of the tranſaction; and to per- 
form this laſt act of ſovereignty with ſuch 
formal pomp, as might leave an indelible 
impreſſion on the minds, not only of his 

K k 3 ſubjects, 


4% 
* 
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ſubjects, but of his ſucceſſor. With this 
view, he called Philip out of England, 
where the peeviſh temper of his queen, 
which inereaſed with her deſpair of having 
iſſue, rendered him extremely unhappy ; 
and the jealouſy of the Engliſh left him no 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their 
affairs. Having aiſembled the ſtates of the 
Low Countries, at Bruſſels, on the twenty- 
fifth of October, one thouſand ſive hundred 
and fifty- five, Charles ſeated himſelf, for 
the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate; on one 
ſide of which was placed his ſon, and on the 
other his ſiſter, the queen of Hungary, re- 
gent of the Netherlands with a ſplendid 
- retinue of the grandees of Spain, and 
_ of the empire, ſtanding behind him. 

he preſident of the council of Flanders, 
by his command, explained, in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary 
meeting of the ſtates. He then read the 
inſtrument of reſignation, by which Charles 
ſurrendered to his ſon Philip all his terri- 
tories, juriſdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries; abſolving his ſubjects there 
from their oath of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip, his 
lawful heir, and to ſerve him with the ſame 
loyalty and zeal which they had manifeſted, 
during ſo long a courſe of years, in ſupport 
of his government. 

Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and 
leaning on the ſhoulder of the prince of 
Orange, becauſe he was unable to ſtand 
without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
audience, and, from a paper which he held 
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now, when his health was broken, and k; 
vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incur 
able diſtemper, his growing infirmities a4 
moniſhed him to retire ; nor was he ſo for 
of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in 
impotent hand, which was no longer 4 
to protect his ſubjects, or to render the 
happy: that, inſtead of a ſovereign we 
out with diſeaſes, and ſcarcely half an 
he gave them one in the prime of life, x 
cuſtomed already to govern, and who adde 
to the vigour of youth, all the attention a, 
ſagacity of maturer years: that if, durin 
the courſe of a long adminiſtration, he 
committed any material error in gover 
ment; or if, under the preſſure of — 
and great affairs, and amidſt the attenti 
which he had been obliged to give 
them, he had either neglected, or injure 
any of his ſubjects, he now implored the 
forgiveneſs : that for his part, he ſho 
ever retain a grateful ſenſe of their fdeli 
and attachment, and would carry the 1 
membrance of it along with him to ü 
lace of his retreat, as his ſweeteſt conk 
ation, as well as the beſt reward for 
his ſervices; and, in his laſt prayers to 
mighty God, would pour forth his arde 
wiſhes for their welfare. 
Then, turning towards Philip, who fe 
on his knees, and kiſſed his fater's ha 
« If,” ſays he, *I had left? by 
« death, this rich inheritance, to which 
« have made ſuch large additions, for 
regard would have een julfly due to: 
«« memory on that a t: bat now, wh 


in his hand, in order to aſſiſt his memory, J voluntarily reſign to you what I my 
he recounted with dignit , but without „ ſtill have retained, may well expe 
oſtentation, all the great things which he * the warmeſt expreſſions of thanks 
had undertaken and performed fince the * your part. With theſe, however, | d 


commencement of his adminiſtrationg He penſe ; and ſhall conſider \ your conce 
obſerved, that, from the MX 4 the welfare of your ſubjects, and y0 


of his age, he had dedicated all his t love of them, as the beſt and moſt : 


and attention to public objects; reſe 
no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of his eaſe, and very little for the enjoy- 
ment of private pleaſure : that, either in a 
pacific or hoſtile manner, he had viſited 
Germany nine times, Spain ſix times, France 
four times, Italy ſeven times, the Low Coun- 
tries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by 
ſea: that, while his health permitted him 
to diſcharge his duty, and the vigour of 
his conſtitution was equal, in any degree, 
to the arduous office of governing ſuch ex- 
tenſive dominions, he had never ſhunned 


labour, nor repined under fatigue : that 


*<« ceptable teſtimony of your grautude 
« me. It is in your 


the time ſhall ever come, when 0 


« life, may you have a ſon & 


er, by a wiſe 
« yirtuous adrmiifration, to juſtify the 
« traordinary proof which I this day f 
« of my paternal affection; and to 
monſtrate, that you are worthy of 
«Iconfidence which 1 repoſe in you. 7 
rve an inviolable regard for regs 
« maintain the Catholic faith in it pun 
„let the laws of your country be {; 5 
% your eyes; encroach not on Uh 4 
« and privileges of your people: 


« wiſh to enjoy the tranquillity ol ff 


foch qualities, that you can reſign your 
kepere to him with as much ſatis faction 
| give up mine to yo : 

4; ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long 
4-4; tg his ſubjects, and to their new ſo- 
em he ſunk into the chair, exhauſted, 


es faint with the farigue of ſuch 
wi L extraordinary effort. During his diſ- 
F th: whole audience melted into 


ar; ſome, from admiration of his mag - 
ainity; others, ſoftened by the expreſ- 
bus of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of 
bee to his people; and all were affected 
u the deepeſt ſorrow, at loſing a ſove- 
#22, who had diſtinguiſhed the Nether- 
Lads, his native country, with particular 
zks of his regard and attachment. 

few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an 
enbly no leſs ſplendid, —_—_ a cere- 
al equally pompous, reſigned to his 
m the — of Wakes with all the ter- 
wries depending on them, both in the 
IL and in the New World. Of all theſe 
u poſſeſſions he reſerved nothing to 
nell, but an annnal penſion of a hun- 
rd thouſand crowns, to defray the char- 
ws of his family, and to afford him a 
ul ſum for acts of beneficence and cha- 


I. 
he place he had choſen for his retreat, 


s ha w toe = of St. Juſtus, in the 
by Fuunce Of Eſtramadura. It was ſeated 
iche ot no great extent, watered by 
„ e e brook, and ſurrounded by riſing 
eto read, covered with lofty trees. From 


be nature of the ſoil, as well as the tem- 
ture of the climate, it was eſteeme 
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for the comfortable accommodation of 2 
private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domeſtics only. He buried there, 
in ſolitude and ſilence, his grandeur, his 
ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt pro- 
jects which, during half à century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of 
his arms, and the dread of being ſubjected 
to his power. obert/on. | 


$ 255. An Account of Murr Mor uc. 


When Don Sebaſtian, king of N 
had invaded the territories of Muly Mo- 
luc, emperor of Morocco, in order to de- 
throne him, and ſet his crown upon the head 
of his nephew, Moluc was — away 
with a diſtemper which he himſelf knew 
was incurable, However, he prepared for 
the reception of ſo formidable an enemy. 
He was indeed ſo far ſpent with his fick- 
neſs, that he did not e to live out the 
whole day, when the deciſive battle 
was given; but knowing the fatal conſe- 
quences that would happen to his children 
and people, in caſe he ſhould die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his 
principal officers, that if he died during 
the engagement, they ſhould conceal his 
death trom the army, and that they ſhould 
ride up to the litter in which his corpſe 
was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as uſual. Before the 
battle begun, he was carried through all 
the ranks of his army in an open litteꝶ 
they ſtood drawn up in array, encoura 
them to fight valiantly in defence of 


ke mot healtnful and delicious ſituation religion and country. Finding afterwards 
a pan. Some months before his re- thesbattle to go againſt him, though he 
uon, he had ſent an architect thither, was very near his laſt agonies, he threw 
vadd a new apartment to the monaſtery, himſelf out of his litter, rallied his army, 
kr tis accommodation; but he gave them on to the charge; which 
ders, that the ſtyle of the building ſhows ds ended in a complete victory on 
te ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation ra- ide of the Moors. He had no ſooner 
der than his former dignity. It conſiſted ght his men to the engagement, but 
ay of ix rooms; four of them in the finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again 
am of friars* cells, with naked walls; replaced in his litter, where laying his 
de Other two, each twenty feet ſquare, finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy to 
der hung with brown cloth, and furniſhed | his officers, who ſtood about him, he died 
® the moſt ſimple manner. They were a few moments after in that poſture. 


| n a 3 the ground; with a i Spedator. 
u one ſide, into den, of hi TE 4 - 
cred Charles himſelf had Say the . = $ 256. Am Account of VALENTINE and 


Mica he had filled with various p Un x io. 


i to cultivate them with his own At the fiege of Namur by the allies, 
"ry On the other fide, they communi- there were in the ranks of the company 
<4 with the chapel of the monaſtery, in commanded by captain Pincent, in colonel 
by = was to perform his devotions. Frederic Hamilton's regiment, one Un- 
humble retreat, hardly ſuficient nion, — 2 and one Valentine, a pri- 

+ vate 


* 


3 


vate centinel: there happened between 
theſe two men a diſpute about an affair 
of love, which, upon ſome aggravations, 
grew to an irreconcileable hatred. Un- 
nion being the officer of Valentine, took 


all. opportunities even to ſtrike his rival, 


and profeſs the ſpite and revenge which 
moved him to it. The centinel bore it 
without reſiſtance; but frequently ſaid, he 
would die to be revenged of that tyrant. 
They had ſpent whole months in this 
manner, the one injuring, the other com- 
plaining; when, in the midit of this rage 
towards each other, they were commanded 
upon the attack of the caſtle, where the 
corporal received a ſhot in the thigh, and 
fell; the French preſſing on, and he ex- 
pecting to be trampled to death, called 
out to his enemy, “ Ah, Valente! can 
vou leave me here?” Valentine imme- 
diately ran back, and in the midſt of a 
thick fire of the French, took the corporal 
upon his back, and brought him through 
all that danger as far as the abbey of Sal- 
ſine, where a cannon-ball took off his head: 
his body fell under his enemy whom he 
was carrying off. Unnion immediately 
forgot his wound, roſe up, tearing his hair, 
. then threw himſelf upon the bleeding 
carcaſe, crying, Ah, Valentine ! was it 
for me, who have ſo barbarouſly uſed thee, 
that thou haſt died? I will not live after 
thee.” He was not by any means to be 
forced from the body, but was removed 
it bleeding in his arms, and attended 

a their comrades who knew 


1 mp tears by 
enmity. When he was brought to a 


tent, his wounds were dreſſed by force; 
but the next day, till calling upon Valen- 
tine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he 


died in the pangs of remorſe, Tatler. 
{ 257. An Example of Hiſtorical 


tion from SALLUST. 

The Trojans (if we may believe t 
tion) were the firſt founders of the Roman 
commonwealth ; who, under the conduct 
of ZEneas, having made their eſcape from 
their own ruined country, got to Italy, and 
there for ſome time lived a rambling and 
unſettled life, without any fixed place of 
abode, among the natives, an uncultivated 
people, who Had neither law nor regular 
government, but were wholly free from all 
rule or reſtraint, This mixed multitude, 
however, crowding together into one city, 
though originally different in extraction, 
language, and cuſtoms, united into one 


body, in a ſurpriſingly ſhort ſpace of time. 


2 
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dered upon them, begun to ſeek occakc 


And as their little ſtate came to he ; 
proved by additional numbers, by 90 

and by extent of territory, — * 
likely to make a figure among the natic 
according to the common courſe of thing 
the 1 of proſperity drew ug 
them the envy of the neighbouring fa 

ſo that the princes and people who be uo 


of quarrelling with them. The alliance 
they could form were but few: for ms 
of the neighbouring ſtates avoided en 
broiling themſelves on their account. 

Romans, ſeeing that they had nothing 
truſt to but their own conduct, found 
neceſſary to beſtir themſelves with gre 
diligence, to make vigorous preparatio 
to excite one another to face their enemig 
in the held, to hazard their lives in de 
fence of their liberty, their country, a 
their families. And when, by their; 
lour, they repulſed the enemy, they ga pd! eve 
aſſiſtance to their allies, and gained friend | 
ſhips by often giving, and ſeldom de 
manding, favours of that fort. They hat 
by this time, eſtabliſhed a regular for 
of government, to wit, the monarchi 
And a ſenate, conſiſting of men at 
vanced in years, and grown wiſe by ex 
perience, though infirm of body, cor 
ſulted with their kings upon allgnportar 
matters, and, on account of Weir agt 
and care of their country, we ; 
thers. Afterwards, when King? ou 
which was originally eſtabliſhed for th 
preſervation of liberty, and the advantꝗ ti 
gf the ſtate, came to degenerate into la art 
eſs tyranny, they found it neceſſary t 

alter the form of goverument, and to p 
the ſupreme power into the hands of t 
chief magiſtrates, to be held for one y: 
; hoping, by this contrivance, to pre 
the bad effects —— ariſing #rot 
e exorbitant licentiouſneſs of princes 
and the indefeafible tenure by which d 


generally imagine they hold their fore 
reignty, &c. Salk Bell. Catilina. ride 


$ 258. The Story of Dawon a 
PTYT A145. 

rean ſect in philoſophy, lived in de um 
of Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily. The 
mutual friendſhip was fo ſtrong, that d 
were ready to die for one another. 0 va 
of the two (for it is ngt known va 
being condemned to death by the 97 
obtained leave to go into his own cu 


x9 ſrl his affairs, an Eider 


\ 


„boald conſent to be impriſoned in 
&:d, and put to death for him, if he 
wt return before the day of execution. 
\tention of every one, and eſpecially 
he tyrant himſelf, was excited to the 
ef pitch; as every body was curious 
ve what ſhould be the event of fo 
oe an affair. When the time was al- 
{ elapſed, and he who was gone did 
Fr ;zppear, the raſhneſs of the other, whoſe 
une friendſhip had put him upon run- 
: ſeemingly deſperate a hazard, was 
xerlally blamed, But he till declared, 
x he hal not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt 
ks mind of his friend's fidelity. The 
t hewed how well he knew him. He 
mein due time, and ſurrendered himſelf 
tat fate, which he had no reaſon to 
pk he ſhould eſcape ; and which he did 
tele to eſcape by leaving his friend 
fer it in his place. Such fidelity ſof- 
&! cven the ſavage heart of Dionyſius 
kl He pardoned the condemned. 
gave the two friends to one another; 
degged that they would take himſelf 
kr a thurd. Val. Max. Cic. 


9. The Stery of Dronystus the 
Tyrant, 
Doovſivs, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed 


nora {ir kc was from being hark), even 
F agt {he abounded in riches, and all the 
ed ares winch riches can procure. Da- 


er one of his flatterers, was compli- 
de magiificence of his royal ſtate, 
Wrming, that no monarch ever was 
arr or happier than he. Have you 
nnd, Damocles,“ ſays the king, * to 


of ru: this happineſs, and know, by ex- 
e Fenence, what my enjoyments are, of 
(0 


nocles gladly accepted the offer. Up- 
Mich the king ordered, that a royal 
er ſhould be prepared, and a gilded 
Placed for him, covered with rich 
midery, and fideboards loaded with 
nd filver plate of immenſe value. 
af extraordinary beauty were or- 
* 10 Walt on him at table; and to 
Ils commands with the reateſt rea- 
and the moſt profot nd ſubmiſſion. 
wer ointments, chaplets of flowers, 

perfumes were wanting. The 
di loaded with the moſt exquiſite 
des of every kind. Damocles fan- 
elf amongſt the gods. In the 
all his happineſs, he ſees, let 
fon the roof exactly oyer his neck 
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uch you have ſo high an idca * 


505 
as he lay indulging himſelf in ſtate, a glit- 
tering {word — by a ſingle hair. The 
ſight of deſtruttion thus tening him 
from on bigh, ſoon put a ſtop to his joy 
and revelling. The pomp of his attend- 
ance, and the glitter of the carved plate, 

ave him no longer any pleaſure, He 

reads to ſtretch forth his hand to the 
table. 
He haſtens to remove from his da 
ſituation, and at laſt begs the king to re- 
ſtore him to his than, whe condition, 
having no deſire to enjoy any longer ſuch 
a dreadful kind of happineſs. 


Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. 


A remarkable Inflance of filial 
Duty. 

The prætor had given up to the trium- 
vir a woman of ſome rank, condemned, 
for a capital crime, to be executed in the 
priſon, He who had charge of the exe- 
cution, in conſideration of her birth, did 
not immediately put her to death. He 
even ventured to let her daughter have 
acceſs to her in priſon; carefully ſearch- 
ing her, however, as ſhe went in, leſt ſhe 
ſhould carry with her any ſuſtenance; 
concluding, that in a few days the mother 
mult of courſe periſh for want, and that 
the ſeverity of putting a woman of family 
to a violent death, by the hand of the 
executioner, might thus be avoided. Some 
days paſling in this manner, the triumvir 


§ 260. 


ung him upon his power, his treaſures, began to wonder that the daughter H 2» 


came to viſit her mother, and could by n 
means comprehend, how the latter ſhould 
live ſo long. Watching, therefore, care- 
fully, what paſſed in the interview between 
them, he found, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
that the life of the mother had been, all 
e, ſupported by the milk of the 
„who came to the priſon every 
give her mother her breaſts to ſuck. 
The range contrivance between them was 
repreſented to the judges, and procured a 

don for the mother. Nor was it thought 
ufficient to give to ſo dutiful a daughter 
the forfeited life of her condemned ma- 
ther, but they were both maintained after- 
wards by a penſion ſettled on them for life, 
And the ground upon which the priſan 
ſtood was conſecrated, and a temple 20 filial 
piety built upon it, 

What will not filial duty contrive, or 
what hazards will it not run, if it will put 
a daughter upon venturing, at the ne, of 
her own life, to maintain her impriſoned 


and condemned mother in fo 


da 


manner ! 
1 


1 


He throws off the chaplet of roſes. 


unuſual a. 


«a - 


9 
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* 


more ſtrange, than a mother ſucking the 
breaſts of her own daughter? It might 
even ſeem fo unnatural as to render it 
- doubtful whether it might not be, in ſome 


ſort, wrong, if it were not that duty to to reward him, as he himſs! 


parents is 


firſt law of nature. 
Val. Max. Plin. 


$ 261, The Continence of Sciri0 Arr1- 


CANUS, 


The ſoldiers, after the taking of New 


Carthage, brought before Scipio a young 


lady o 


ſuch diſtinguiſhed beauty, that 


ſhe attracted the eyes of all wherever ſhe 


Scipio, by enquiring concerning 


her country and parents, among other 
things learned, that ſhe was betrotked to 
Allucius, prince of the Celtiberians. He 
immediately ordered her parents and bride- 


room to be ſent for. 


In the mean time 


e was informed, that the young prince 
was ſo exceſſively enamoured of his bride, 
that he could not ſurvive the loſs of her. 
For this reaſon, as ſoon as he appeared, 
and before he ſpoke to her parents, he 


took great care to talk with him, 


40 
cc 
cc 
cc 

40 


nn 


you and J are both young,“ ſaid he, 
we can converſe together with greater 
freedom. When your bride, who had 
fallen into the hands of my ſoldiers, 
was brought before me, I was informed 
that you loved her paſſionately; and, in 


truth, her perfect beauty left me no 


room to doubt of it. If I were at li- 
berty to indulge a youthful paſſion, I 
mean honourable and lawful wedlock, 
and were not ſolely engroſſed by the 
affairs of my republic, I might have 
—_ to have been * . my ex- 
ceſſive love for ſo charming a miſtreſs. 
But as I am ſituated, and have Wh 
wer, with pleaſure I promo 
appineſs. Your future ſpouſe hi met 
with as civil and modeſt treatment from 
me, as if ſhe had been amongſt her own 
arents, who are ſoon to be yours too. 
1 kept her pure, in order to have 
it in my power to make you a preſent 
worthy of you and of me. The only 
return I aſk of you for this favour is, 
that you will be a friend to the Roman 
ple; and that if you believe me to 

e -a man of worth, as the ſtates of 
Spain formerly experienced my father 
and uncle to be, you may know there 
are many in Rome who reſemble us; 
and that there are not a people in the 
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manner! For what was ever heard of „ univerſe, 
to be an enemy, or more a friend, 


9 


whom you ought leſs to 4 


* you or yours.” The youth, cove 
with bluſhes, and full of joy, ember; 
Scipio's hands, praying the immorts 
f was 
capable to do it in the degree be ki n 
defired, or he deſerved. Then the 


rents and relations of the virgin "7 
called. They had brought a great | 'þ 
of money to ranſom her. But ſceing mit 
reſtored without it, they began to * 
Scipio to accept that ſum as a preſs nee: ; 
proteſting they would acknowledge it 16 
favour, as much as they did the relle te v 
the virgin without injury offered to | js pr 
Scipio, unable to reſiſt their importy of 2 
ſolicitations, told them, he acceptet wy 
and ordering it to be laid at his feer, \ of 
addreſſed Allucius : To the portion new | 
« are to receive from your father. in. dor, 
« I add this, and beg you would acce; rom x 
« as a nuptial 2 So he de ut 
him to take up the gold, and keep 1! hols, 
himſelf. Tranſported with joy at the oli ca: 
ſents and honours conferred on him, the « 
As returned home, and expatiated to his ci the 
trymen on the merits of Scipio. II it 
« 1s come amongſt us,“ ſaid he, © 2 yo te fir 
« hero, like the gods, who conquers de. 
« things, as well by generoſiy and be n 
&« ficence, as by arms.“ For this re e ſa 
having raiſed troops among his own of tha 
jets, bo returned a few days after to do: «1 
with a body of 1400 horſe. ” Te 
$ 262. The private Life of Kult! mo 
Sc1p10. | — 
The taking of Numantia, which t re ae 
nated a war that diſgraced the Men, 
name, completed Scipio's military exp g anc 
my But, in order to have a more perfect are | 
dur of his merit and character, it ſeems he 
after having ſeen him at the head of of ha 
mies, in the tumult of battles, and i of the 
pomp of triumphs, it will not be loſt H coe 
to conſider him in the repoſe of a pn age 0 
life, in the midſ of his friends, fam for 
houſehold. The truly great man 0ug lint 
be ſo in all things. The magiſtrate, werie 
ral, and prince, may theme ug. 
whilſt they are in a manner ert "avs 2 
themſelves as ſpectacles to the publ. beld, ! 
appear quite different from what open, 
really are. But reduced to them ied, 
and without the witneſſes who force ies 
to wear the maſk, all their luſtre, lle | we 


pomp of the theatre, often 


little more to be ſeen in 
— and narrowneſs of 


{id not depart from himſelf in 
elpect, Ile was not like certain 
woos, that are to be ſeen only at a 
ce: he could not but gain by a 

ew. The excellent education 
+ he had had, through the care of his 
- Paulus Emilius, who had provided 
ih the moſt learned maſters of thoſe 
« 23 well in polite learn? & as the 
«es; and the inſtructions he had re- 
i! from Polybius, enabled him to fill 
te racant hours he had from public 
i: profitably, and to ſupport the lei- 
o a private life, with pleaſure and 
its, This is the glorious teſtimony 
of him by an hiſtorian: Nobody 
pew better how to mingle leiſure and 
ion, vor to uſe the intervals of reſt 
vn public buſineſs with more elegance 
kd taſte, Divided between arms and 
wks, between the military labours of 
he camp, and the peaceful occupations 
i the cloſet, he either exerciſed his body 
te dangers and fatigues of war, or 
+ mind in the Rudy of the ſciences *.”? 
ic rt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, 
u he was never leſs idle, than when at 
ne, nor leis alone, than when alone. 
e faxing, cries Cicero, and well wor- 


own of that great man. And it ſhews that, 
- OT cn inactive, he was always em- 
* 


ed; and that when alone, he knew 
to converſe -with himſelf. A very 
mrcinary diſpoſition in perſons ac- 
ined to motion and agitation, whom 
7: and ſolitude, when they are reduced 


dem, plunge into a diſguſt for every 
y ex] þ and fill with melancholy ; ſo that 
rlett ue diſpleaſed in every thing with 
ems cles, and fink under the heavy bur- 
ad of having nothing to do. This ſay- 
- in of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to ſuit 


kcond ſtill better, who having the ad- 
age of the other by being educated in 
ke tor polite learning and the ſciences, 
nd 11 that a great reſource againſt the 
verence of which we have been 
ang. Beſides which, having uſually 
dias and Panztius with him, even in 


0 > i is eaſy to judge that his houſe 
n in times of peace, to all the 
= d. Every body knows, that the 


es of Terence, the moſt accom- 
Kee work of that kind Rome ever pro- 


* Velleius Patercul us. 
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duced, for natural . x. and beauties, 
are aſcribed to him and Lælius, of whom 


we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. It was publicly 
enough reported, that they aſſiſted that 
poet in the compoſition of his pieces; and 
Terence himſelf makes it an honour to 
him in the prologue to the Adelphi. I 
ſhall undoubtedly not adviſe any body, and 
leaſt of all — of Scipio's rank, to 
write comedies. But on this occaſion, let 
us only conſider taſte in general for let- 
ters, Is there a more ingenuous, a more 
affecting pleaſure, and one more worthy 
of a wiſe and virtuous man, I might per- 
haps add, or one more neceſſary to a mi- 
litary perſon, than that which reſults from 
reading works of wit, and from the con- 
verſation of the learned? Providence 
thought fit, according to the obſervation 
of a Pagan, that he thould be above thoſe 
trivial pleaſures, to which perſons without 
letters, knowledge, curioſity, and taſte for 
reading, are obliged to give themſelves 


up. 

1 kind of pleaſure, ſtill more ſen- 
ſible, more warm, more natural, and more 
implanted in the heart of man, conſtituted 
the greateſt felicity of Scipio's life ; this 
was that of friendſhip; a pleaſure ſeldom 
known by great perſons or princes, be- 
cauſe, generally loving only themſelves, 
they do not deſerve to have friends. How- 
ever, this is the moſt grateful tie of human 
ſociety ; ſo that the poet Ennius ſays with 

reat reaſon, that to live without friends 
is not to live. Scipio had undoubtedly a 

reat number of them, and thoſe very 
luſtrious: but I ſball ſpeak here only of 
Lzlius, whoſe probity and prudence ac- 
quired him the ſurname of the Wiſe. 
Never, perhaps, were two friends bet- 
ter ſuifed to each other than thoſe great 
men. They were almoſt of the ſame age, 
and had the fame inclination, benevolence 
of mind, taſte for learning of all kinds, 
principles of government, and zeal for the 
public good. Scipio, no doubt, took 


in point of military glory; but Lælius did 


not want merit of that kind; and Cicero 
tells -us, that he fignalized himſelf very 
much in the war with Viriathus. As to 
the talents of the mind, the ſuperiority, in 
reſpect of eloquence, ſeems to have-been 
given to Lælius; though Cicero does not 
agree that it was due to him, and ſays, 
that Lzlius's ſtyle ſavoured more of the 
ancient manner, and had - ſomething leſs 
agreeable in it than that of Scipio. C 
Let us hear Lælius himſelf (that is, the 
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words Cicero puts into his mouth) upon 
the ſtrict union which ſubſiſted between 
Scipio and him. As for me, ſays Læ- 
lius, « of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
« there are none, I think, comparable to 
« the happineſs of having Scipio for my 
« friend. I found in our friendſhip a per- 
« fect conformity of ſentiments in — & 
« to public affairs; an inexhauſtible land 
« of counſels and ſupports in private life; 
« with a tranquillity and delight not to be 
« expreſſed. I never gave Scipio the 
« leaſt offence, to my knowledge, nor 
« ever heard a word eſcape him that did 
« not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe, 
* and one table at our common expence, 
« the frugality of which was — the 
« taſte of both. In war, in travelling, in 
« the country, we were always together. 
J do not mention our ſtudies, and the 
& attention of us both always to learn 
« ſomething ; this was the employment of 
all our leiſure hours, removed from the 
« ſight and commerce of the world.” 

Is there any thing comparable to a 
friendſhip like that which Lælius has juſt 
deſcribed ? What a conſolation is it to 
have a ſccond ſelf, to whom we have no- 
thing ſecret, and in whoſe heart we may 

ur out our own with perfect effuſion ! 
Could we taſte proſperity ſo ſenſibly, if we 
had no one to ſhare in our joy with us ? 
And what a relief is it in adverſity, and 
the accidents of life, to have a friend ſtill 
more affected with them than ourſelves ! 
What highly exalts the value of the friend- 
thip we ipeak of, was its not being found- 
ed at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon 
eltecem for each other's virtues. « What 
« occaſion,” ſays Lælius, “ could Scipio 
* have of me? Undoubtedly none; nor I 
« of him. But my attachment to him was 
« the effect of my high eſteem and admira- 
« tion of his virtues; and his to mè aroſe 
from the favourable idea of my character 
* and manners. This friendſhip increaſed 
0% afterwards upon both ſides, by habit and 
« commerce, We both, indeed, derived- 
« great advantages from it; but thoſe 
« were not our view, when we began to 
« love each other.“ 

cannot place the famous embaſſy of 
Scipio Africanus into the Eaſt and Egypt, 
better than here; we ſhall ſee the ſame 
taſte of ſimplicity and modeſty, as we have 
juſt been repreſenting in his private life, 
ſhine out in it. It was a maxim with the 
Romans, frequently to ſend ambaſſadors 
to their allies, to take cognizance of their 


* 
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affairs, and to accommodate thei; 4 
ences. It was with this view that 
illuſtrious ons, P. Scipio Afri 
Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, were 
into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phyſcon 
_ the moſt cruel tyrant menu 
in hiſto They had orders 


Yo 1 to go e 
thence to Syria, which the indolence; b the 
afterwards the captivity of Demetrius E 
canor among ſt the Parthians, made 3 re 1 


to troubles, factions," and revolts, 
were next to viſit Afia Minor, and Gre 
to inſpect into the affairs of thoſe count 
to inquire in what manner the tre 
made with the Romans were obſe 
and to remedy, as far as poſlible, al 
diſorders that ſhould come to their k 
ledge. They acquitted themſelves 
ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, 
did ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to 

they were ſent, in re-eſtabliſhing c 
amongſt them, and in accommod 
their differences, that, when they rety 
to Rome, ambaſladors arrived there 
all the parts in which they had be 
thank the ſenate for having ſent perio 
ſuch great merit to them, whole wi 
and goodneſs they could not ſuffi 


The firſt place to which they went, 
cording to their inſtructions, was Al 
dria. The king received them with 
magnificence. As for them, they at 
it ſo little, that at their entry, Scipio 
was the richeſt and moſt pom eriul py 
of Rome, had only one friend, the pi 
pher Panztius, with him, and five a 
tics. His victories, ſays an ancient v 
and not his attendants, were conk 
and his perſonal virtues and quahtei 
eſteemed in him, and not the glitterof 
and ſilver. 

Though, during their whole fl 
Egypt, the king cauſed their table 
covered with the moſt exquiſite pro 
of every kind, they never touched af 
the moſt ſimple and common, deſpilin 
the reſt, which only ſerve to fotten 
mind and enervate the body—b# 
ſuch occaſions, ought not the amd 
of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome c 
ſuſtained irs reputation of majely 
foreign nation, by appearing u 
with a numerous tram and mag 
equipages ? This was not the tall 
Romans, that is, of the people that, 


all the nations of the earth, 
moſt juſtly of true greataek un 
glory, 


( 263. On PunFuation. 

ation is the art of marking in 
the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, be- 
Fences and the parts of ſentences, 


=o to their proper uantity or pro- 
. they are — 2 in a juſt and 


2 prounciation. 

1— articulate ſounds, the ſyl- 
«:nd words, of which ſentences con- 
ve marked by letters ; ſo the reſts and 
t h-wween ſentences and their parts, 
mucked by Points. 

r though the ſeveral articulate ſounds 
deny fully and exactly marked by 
s of known and determinate wer; 
ke (eral pauſes, which are uſed in a 
wnunciation of diſcourſe, are very 
whtly expreſſed by Points. 

x the different degrees of connexion 
wn the ſeveral parts of ſentences, 
be diferent pauſes in a juſt pronun- 
kn, which expreſs thoſe degrees of 
uon according to their proper value, 
: of great variety; but the whole 
ter of Points, which we have to ex- 
is variety, amounts only to four. 
ce it is, that we are under a neceſ- 
{ exprefling pauſes of the ſame quan- 
n different occaſions, by different 
5; and more frequently, of > nn. 
bk of different quantity by the ſame 


tht the doctrine of Punctuation 
wed he very imperfect: few preciſe 
can be given which will hold with- 
Keption in all caſes ; but much muſt 
& to the judgment and taſte of the 


the other hand, if a greater number 
ris were invented to expreſs all the 
different pauſes of pronunciation; 
ringe of them would be very per- 
Land dificult, and the uſe of them 
nher embarraſs than aſſiſt the rea- 


remains therefore, that we be content 
te rules of Punctuation, laid down 
5 much exactneſs as the nature of 
ject will admit: ſuch as may ſerve 
general direction, to be accommo- 
o different occaſions; and to be 
d, where deficient, by the writer's 
dent. 

Flereral degrees of connexion be- 
lemtences, and between their prin- 
Miruttive parts, Rhetoricians have 
cd under the following diſtinctions, 
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as the moſt obvious and remarkable: the 
Period, Colon, Semicolon, and Com- 


2. 

The Period is the whole ſentence, com- 
plete in itſelf, wanting nothing to make a 
full and perfect ſenſe, and not connected in 
conſtruction with a ſubſequent ſentence. 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief con- 
ſtructive part, or greater diviſion, of a ſen- 
tence. | 

The Semicolon, or Half-member, is a 
leſs conſtructive 2 or ſubdiviſion, of a 
ſentence or member. 

A ſentence or member is again ſubdi- 
vided into Commas, or ents; which 
are the leaſt conſtructive parts of a ſentence 
or member, in this way of conſidering it; 
for the next ſubdivifion would be the reſo- 
lution of it into phraſes and{words. 

The Grammarians have followed this 
diviſion of the Rhetoricians, and have ap- 
3 to each of theſe diſtinctions its 
mark, or point; which takes its name 
from the part of the ſentence which it is 
employed to diſtinguiſh ; as follows: 

he Period 


The Colon 4 ; | 
The Semicolon f. thas marked ; 
The Comma 


The proportional 
the points, with ref 
determined by the following general rule: 
The Period is a pauſe in quantity or dura- 
tion double of the Colon: the Colon is 
double of the Semicolon ; and the Semi- 
colon is double of the Comma. So that 
they are in the ſame pro rtion to one 
another, as the Semibref, the Minim, the 
Crotchet, and the Quaver, in muſic. The 
preciſe quantity, or duration, of each pauſe 
or note cannot be defined; for that varies 
with the time: and both in diſcourſe and 
muſie the ſame compoſition may be re- 
hearſed in a quicker or a flower time : but 
in muſic the proportion between the notes 
remains ever the ſame; and in diſcourſe, 
if the doctrine of Punctuation were exact, 
the proportion between the' pauſes would 
be ever invariable. B 

The Points then being deſigned to ex- 
preſs the pauſes, which depend on the dif- 
ferent degrees of connexion between ſen- 
tences, and between their principal conſtruc- 


uantity, or time, of 


tive parts; in order to underſtand the mean 


ing of the Points, and to know how to appt 
them properly, we muſt conſider the nature 
of a ſentence, as divided into its principal 
conſtructive parts, and the degrees bf con- 
nexion 


to one another, is * 
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nexion between thoſe upon which ſuch 
diviſion of it de __— os 

To begin with the leaſt of theſe princi- 
pal conſtructive parts, the Comma. In 
order the more clearly to determine the 
proper application of the Point which 
marks it, we muſt diſtinguiſh between an 
imperfect phraſe, a ſimple ſentence, and a 
compounded ſentence, 

An imperfe& phraſe contains no aſſer- 
tion, or does not amount to a propoſition 
or ſentence. 

A ſimple ſentence has but one ſubjeR, 
and one finite verb. 

A compounded ſentence has more than 
one ſubject, or one finite verb, either ex- 
preſſed or underitood : or it conſiſts of two 
or nes ſimple ſentences connected to- 

er. 

wg a ſentence, the ſubject and the verb 
may be each of them accompanied with 
ſeveral adjuncts; -zs the object, the end, 
the circumſtances of time, place, manner, 
and the like; and the ſubje& or verb may 
be either immediately connected with them, 
or mediately; that is, by being connected 
with ſome thing, which is connected with 
ſome other; and ſo on. 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
or the verb in a different manner, they are 
only ſo many imperfect phraſes; and the 
ſentence is ſimple. 

A ſimple ſentence admits of no point, 
by which it may be divided, or diſtinguiſh- 
ed into parts. 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
or the yerb in the ſame manner, they may 
be reſolved into ſo many ſimple ſentences ; 
the ſentence then becomes compounded, 
and it muſt be divided into its parts by 
Points. 

For, if there are ſeveral ſubjects _ 
ing in the ſame manner to one verb, or ſe- 
veral verbs belonging in the ſame manner 
to one ſubjeR, the ſubjects and verbs are 
ſtill to be accounted equal in number: for 
every verb muſt have its ſubject, and every 
ſubjeR its verb; and every one of the ſub- 
jects, or verbs, ſhould or may have its 


point of diſtinction. 
Examples: 


« The paſſion for praiſe produces excel- 
lent effects in women of ſenſe.” Addiſon, 
SpeR. No 73. In this ſentence paſſion is 
the ſubject, and produces the verb: each of 
which is ag and connected with 
its adjuncts. The ſubject is not paſſion in 
general, but a particular paſſion deter- 
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made up of two ſimple ſentences, ont 


inſtances have we of devotion 


9 


mined by its adjunc of ſpecificaicn ” 
may cn in; the paſion for gil, WP 
likewiſe the verb is immediately com A 


with its object, excellent gd; aa » 
ately, that is, by the — . of 
word effefts, with women, the ſubje& 
which theſe effects are produced; 1 
again is connected wich its adjundt of | 
cification; for it is not meaned of ws 
in general, but of women of jenſe 
La Y, it is to be obſerved, that the 
is connected with each of theſe ſeveral 
juncts in a different manner; namely, 
2 as the object; with denen, a; 
ubject of them; with /ex/e, as the qu 
or characteriſtic of thoſe women. The 
juncts therefore are only ſo many ing 
fect phraſes; the ſentence is a fimpl: 
tence, and admits of no point, by » 
it may be diſtinguiſhed into parts. 

« The paſſion for praiſe, which | 
very vehement in the fair ſex, produces 
cellent effects in women of ſenſe.” | 
anew verb is introduced, accompanied 
adjuncts of its own ; and the ſubject is 
peated by the relative pronoun cih. 
now becomes a compounded ſente 


which 1s inſerted in the middle of 
other; it muſt therefore be dif:iogui 
into its component parts by a point p 
on each fide of the additional ae 

« How many inſtances have we [in 
fair ſex] of chaſtity, fidelity, devot 
How many ladies diſtinguiſh themlelvey 
the education of their children, care 
their families, and love of their huſbar 
which are the great qualities and atch 
ments of woman-kind : as the making 
war, the carrying on of traffic, the 
miaiſtration of ahbe, are thoſe by vi 
men famous, and get themlclve 
name! Jbid. 

In the firſt of theſe rye 
adjuncts chaſtity, fidelity, jon, are 0 
netted id d verb by the word 110 
in the ſame manner, and in effect na 
many diſtin& ſentences: © how m 
ſtances have we of chaſtity ! how 2 
inſtances have we of fidelity ! how ! 


muſt therefore be ſeparated from ove erin 
ther by a poi The ſame may be uk 

the adjun&s, « education of their du. 
&c.” in the former part of the n 
tence : as likewiſe of the ſeveral of 


« the making of war, &c.” in 089 
part; which have in efie& each ter 
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ach of theſe jg an ntckievemtent by 
row famous. | 
— themſelves are divided into 
Ale 2nd compounded, ſo the members 
 ntences may be divided likewiſe into 
ale ad compounded members: for whole 
pcences, Whether ſimple or compounded, 
uy become members of other ſentences 
means of ſome additional connexion. 
"vinple members of ſentences cloſely 
eavected together in one compounded 
member, or ſentenge, are diſtinguiſhed or 
Coarated by a Comma: as in the fore - 
ung examples. 
wnoktion, when conſiſting of many terms; 
be participle with ſomething depending on 
x: are to be diſtinguiſhed by the Comma: 
ej may be relolved into ſimple mem- 
ders, 
When an addreſs is made to a perſon, 
de noun, anſwering to the vocative caſe 
Latic, is diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 


Examples : 
T1 (114, He form'd thee, Adam; thee, O man, 


ut of the ground." 


Yow morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
Lang, fow's the earth with orient pearl.“ 
Milton. 


Tao nouns, or two adjectives, con- 
eel by a fingle Copulative or Diſ- 
weave, are not ſeparated by a point: but 
en there are more than two, or where 
e conjunction is underſtood, they muſt 

iltinguiſk:d by a Comma, 

»mplc members connected by relatives, 
ac comparatives, are for the moſt part 
ruſhed by a Comma: but when the 
enders are ſhort in comparative ſen- 
ics; and when two members are tloſely 
«netted by a relative, reſtraining the ge- 
7 notion of the antecedent toa particular 
e the pauſe becomes almoſt inſenſible, 
« the Comma is better omitted, 


Examples : 


* Raptures, tranſ; 
» tranſports, and extaſies, are 
rewards which they confer : ſighs and 
- ! Prayers and broken hearts, are the 
ang Which are paid to them.“ 
| Addiſon, ibid. 
— 
Gods partial, chan ; 
geful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
Whale Atributes were rage, revenge, or luſt.” 
9 


bo likewiſe, the caſe abſolute; nouns in 


. lowed by an additional 


« What is ſweeter than honey ? and what 
is ſtronger than a lion?“ 


A circumſtance of importaties — | 

no more than an imperfect phraſe, may 

ſet off with a Comma on each fide, to give 

it greater force and diſtinction. h 
Example: 


« The principle may be defeQive or 


faulty ; but the conſequences it produces 

are ſo good, that, for the benefit of man» 

kind, it ought not to be extin 
W -. 


uiſned.. 
fon, d. 
A member — —.— whether im- 
e or compou that requires a ter 
— than nen why ws not Hatelt 
make a complete ſentence, but is follqyed 
by — cloſely depending on it, may 
be diſtinguiſhed by a Semicolon. 
'Example: | 
« But as this paſſion for admiration, 
when it works according to reaſon, im- 
proves the beautiful part of our ſpecies in 
every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them, when it is go- - 
verned by vanity and folly.” 
Addiſon, ibid. 
Here the whole ſentence is divided into 
two parts by the Semicolon; each of which 
parts is a compounded member, divided 
into its ſimple members by the Comma. 


A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple 
or compounded, which of itſelf would 

a complete ſentence, and ſo requires a 

— pauſe than a Semicolon, yet 1s fol- 

t making a more 

full and perfect ſenſe, may be diſtin gaih- | 


ed by a Colon. 


Example: 
« Were all books reduced to their 
— many a bulky author would 
make his appearance in a : 
there mers ſcarce Ve. i * 
nature as a folio: the works of an age 
would be contained on a few ſhelves : not 
to mention millions of volumes that would 
* utterly annihilated.” Addi/on, Spect. 
*12 
— the whole ſentence is divided into 
four parts by Colons : the firſt and laſt of 
which are compounded members, each di- 
vided by a Comma; the ſecond and third 
are ſimple members. 
When a Semicolon has preceded, and a 
greater pauſe is fill neceſſary; a Colon 


may 


- * 
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may be employed, though the ſentence be The Interrogation | 
incomplete. - The Exclamation 2 thus f 
The Colon is alſo commonly uſed, when The Parenthefis, © © marked 0 


an example, or a ſpeech, is introduced. 

When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly finiſh- 
ed, as not to be connected in conſtruction 
with the following ſentence, it is marked 
with a Period. 

In all caſes, the proportion of the ſeve- 
ral points in reſpect to one another is ra 
2 regarded, than their pj op pre- 
ciſe quantity, or e, when taken 
ſeparately. r | 

Beſides the points which mark the pauſes 
in diſcourſe, — are others which denote 
a different modulation of the voice in cor- 


reſpondence with the ſenſe. Theſe are 


* 


nee 
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The Interrogation and Exclamatic 
Points are ſufficiently explained by thei 
names: they are indeterminate as to the 
quantity or time, and may be equivalet 
in that reſpeR to a Semicolon, a Colon, 0 
a Period, as the ſenſe requires. The 
mark an elevation of the voice. 


The Parentheſis i $ in the body « 
a ſentence a member inferted into it, whic 
is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at : 
affects the conſtruclion. It marks a mg 
derate depreſſion of the voice, with a paul 
greater than a Comma, Louth, 
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RATIONS, CHARACTERS, AND LETTERS, 


i, The firſt Oration againſt Philip : 
jrununced in the Archonſhip of Arifte- 
4, in the firſt Year of the Hundred 
ad Seventh Olympiad, and the ninth of 
Philip's Reign. 

INTRODUCTION» 


E have ſeen Philip in his 
deſign of g into Greece, 
through Thermopylz ; and obliged 
torenre, The danger they had thus 
_ deeply affected the Athenians, 
So daring an attempt, which was, in 
effect, declaring his es, filled 
them with aſtoniſhment : and the view 
of a power, which every day received 
new acceſſions, drove them even to 
deſpair. Vet their averſion to public 
bulineſs was ſtill predominant, 
forgot that Philip might renew his 
atempt ; and thought they had pro- 
vided ſufficiently for their Leis, by 
poſing a body of troops at the en- 
trance of Attica, under the command 


proceeded to convene an aſſembly of 
the people, in order to confider what 
meaſures were to be taken to check 
the progreſs of Philip. On which 
cake — for the firſt 

» A againſt that price; 
and diſplayed ae abilities. which 


defipns, 
At E. che whole power 


of Menelaus, a foreigner. They then 


proved the greateſt obſtacle to hie 


and ma- 
mgement of affairs were placed in 


be people, It was their prerogative” © 


* 


to receive — from the courts of 
juſtice, to ate and enact laws, 
to make what alterations in the ſtate 
they judged convenient; in ſhort, all 
matters, _ — foreign or 
domeſtic, civil, military, or religious, 
were determined by them. 


Whenever there was occaſion to deli. 
berate, the people aſſembled early in 


the morning, ſometimes in the forum 
or public e, ſometimes in a place 
called Pnyx, but moſt frequently in 
the theatre of Bacchus, A few days 


in the city, to 

be = As they refuſed 
aſſembly to all 
attained the ne- 


n 


admittance 


is 


Lexiarchs | of the 
regiſter, the 
names of ſuch citizens as had a right 
of voting. And all had this right 
who were of age, and not, excl 
by a alt. Undutiful chil- 
dren, cowards, brutal debauchees, pro- 
digals, debtors to the ic, were all 
excluded. Until the time of Cecrops, 
women had a right of ſuffrage, which 


— 


4 
6k 


j . - 
1 


T 


ages. This right of p 
the order of 


In ordinary caſes, 


they were ſaid to have loſt, on account 
of their partiality to Minerva, in her 
diſpute with Neptune, about giving a 
name to the city. | 
all matters were firſt 
deliberated in the ſenate of five hun- 
dred,compoſed of fifty ſenators choſen 
out of each of the ten tribes. Each 
tribe had its turn of prefiding, and 
the fifty ſenators in office were called. 
Prytanes. And, according to the num- 
1 the tribes, the Attic year was 
divided into ten parts, the four firſt 
containing thirty-ſix, the other thirty- 
five days; in order to make the Lu- 


nar year compleat, which, according 


to their calculation, contained one 
hundred and fifty-four days. During 
each of theſe diviſions, ten of the fifty 


Prytanes governed for a week, and 


were called Proedri: and, of theſe, 
he who in the courſe of the week 
—.— for one day, was called the 

piſtate: three of the Proedri being 
excluded from this office, 


The Prytanes aſſembled the people: the 


Proedri declare the occaſion; and the 
Epiſtatæ demand their voices. This 
was the caſe in the ordinary aſſem- 
blies: the extraordinary were con- 
vened as well by the generals as the 
Prytanes; and ſometimes the people 
met of their own accord, without wait- 
ing the formalities. 
he aſſembly was opened by a ſacrifice; 
and the place was ſprinkled with the 
blood of the victim. Then an im- 
recation was unced, conceived 
in theſe terms: May the gods pur- 
« ſue that man to deſtruction, with 
« all his race, who ſhall act, ſpeak, 
« or contrive, any thing againſt this 
« ſtate! ? This ceremony being 
finiſhed, the Proedri d the oc- 
caſion of the aſſembly, and reported 
the opinion of the ſenate. any 
doubt aroſe, an herald, by commiſſion 
from the Epiſtatz, with a loud voice, 
invited any citizen, firſt of thoſe above 
the age of fifty, to ſpeak his opinion : 
and then the reſt according to their 
ence had 
been granted by a law of Solon, and 
aking determined in- 
tirely by the difference of years. In 
the time of Demoſthenes, this law was 
not in force. It is ſaid to have been 
repealed about fifty years before the 
date of this oration, Yet the cuſtom 


generally called an 
officer, appointed for that purpoſe, 
read his 'motion, and propound it in 
form. He then ſat down, ot reſumed 
tion by additional arguments: and 
ſometimes the ſpeech was introduced 
his motion thus nded. When 
the ſpeakers » the people 
ave their opinion, by ſtretching ou: 

cir hands to him whoſe 
pleaſed them moſt. And Xenophon 
reports, that, night having come on 
when the people were engaged in an 
important debate, they were obliged 
to defer their determination till nen 
day, for fear of confuſion, when ther 
hands were to be raiſed. 

Porrexerunt manus, ſaith Cicero (pro 
Flacco) & P/ephi/ma natum of. And, 
to conſtitute this Pſephiſma or decree, 
fix thouſand citizens at leaſt were re- 
quired, When it was drawn up, tae 
name of its author, or that perion 
whoſe opinion has 2 
fixed : whence, in ſpeaking of it, they 
call it his decree, The date of f 
contained the name of the Archor 
that of the day and month, and that 
of the tribe then prefiding. The ba- 
ſineſs being over, the Prytanes dl 
miſſed the aſſembly. | 
The reader who chuſes to be more m 
nutely informed in the cuſtoms, 1 
manner of procedure in the puvuc 
of Athens, may conſult — 


aſſe m 


convened, 
on ſome new ſubject of debate, I l 
waited, until moſt of 
declared their opinions. 


ved of any thing N 
mould have continued ſilent: if not, . 
then attempted to ſpeak my g 
But ſince thoſe very points Eb 
ſpeakers have oftentimes been onde 
ready are, at this time, to be Im 
though I have ariſen firſt, I preium® 


ſures, 
to 
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be Firſt then, Athenians ! theſe our affairs 
or muſt not be thought deſperate ; no, — 
d their fituation ſeems intirely deplorable. 
bis For the moſt ſhocking circumſtance of all 
a dor paſt conduct is really the moſt favour. 
to able to our future expectations. And 
1 what is this? That our own total indo- 
(ed lence hath been the cauſe of all our pre- 
no- ent difficulties. For were we thus dif- 
and reſſed, in ſpite of every vigorous effort 
ced which the honour of our ſtate demanded, 
hen there were then no hope of a recovery. 
ple ln the next place, reflect (you who have 
ot been informed by others, and you who can 
wal yourſelves remember) how great a power 
hon the Lacedemonians not long fince poſ- 
» ON ſeſſed; and with what reſolution, with what 
n u dignity you diſdained to act unworthy of 
ped the ſtate, but maintained the war againſt 
nen them for the rights of Greece. Why do I 
their mention theſe things? That ye may know, 
that ye may ſee, Athenians ! that if duly 
(pro rigilant, ye cannot have any thing to fear; 
And, that if once remiſs, not any thing can hap- 
cree, pen agreeable to your deſires: witneſs the 
e n. then powerful arms of Lacedemon, which 
doe a juſt attention to your intereſts enabled 
erion you to vanquiſh : and this man's late in- 
pre · dent attempt, which our inſenſibility to all 
te our great concerns hath made the cauſe of 


this confuſion. | 

If there be a man in this aſſembly who 
thinks that we muſt find a formidable 
enemy in Philip, while he views, on one 
hand, the numerous armies which attend 
kim; and, on the other, the weakneſs of 
the fate thus deſpoiled of its dominions ; 
de thinks juſtly, Yet let him refle&t on 
is: there was a time, Athenians ! when 
we peſſeſſed Pydna, and Potidæa, and Me- 
done, and all that country round: when 
many of thoſe ſtates now ſubjected to him 
vere free and independent; and more in- 
Cined to our alliance than to his. Had 
den Philip reaſoned in the ſame manner, 
* How thall I dare to attack the Atheni- 
us, whoſe garriſons command my ter- 
— ory, while I am deſtitute of all aſ- 
* ſtance !” He would not have engaged 
thoſe enterprizes which are now crowned 
wa tncceſs; nor could h- have raiſed 
1 to this pitch of greatneſs, No, 
Athenians ! he knew this well, that all 
theſe places are but prizes, laid between 
we combatants, and ready for the con- 
Pr. that the dominions of the abſent 
— naturally to thoſe who are in the 
3 the poſſeſſions of the ſupine to the 
dle and intrepid. Animated by theſe 


RS, ND LET TE] 0. 
ſentiments, he overturns whole countries 
he holds all people in ſubjection: ſome, as 
by the right of conqueſt ; others, ander the 
for all are 
willing to conſederate with thoſe whom 
they ſee prepared and reſolved to exert 
themſelves as they ought. | 
And if you (my countrymen !) will now 
at length be perſuaded to entertain the like 
ſentiments ; if each of you, renouncing all 
evaſions, will be ready to approve himſelf 
an uſeful citizen, to the urmoſt that his 
ſtation and abilities demand ; if the rich 
will be ready to contribute, and the young 


to take the field; in one word, if you wi 


be yourſelves, and baniſh thoſe vain 
which every ſingle perſon entertains, that 
while ſo many others are engaged in pub- 
lic buſineſs, his ſervice will not be re- 
2 you then (if Heaven fo _ 
all regain your - — — e 
rtunities upineneſs - 
Je ed, and chaſtiſe — inſolence of this 
man. For you are not to imagine, that, 
like a 1 — he is to enjoy his preſent 
reatneſs for ever fixed and unchangeable. 
o, Athenians ! there are, who hate him, 
who fear him, who enyy him, even am 
thoſe ſeemingly the moſt attached to 
cauſe. Theſe are paſſions common to man- 


kind ; nor muſt we think that his friends 


only are exempted from them. It is true 
they lie concealed at preſent, as our indo- 


lence deprives them of all reſource. But 


let us ſhake off this indolence ! for you 
ſee how we are ſituated; you ſee the out- 
rageous arrogance of this man, who does 
not leave it to your choice whether you 
ſhall act, or remain quiet; but braves you 
with his menaces; and talks (as we are 
informed) in a ſtrain of the higheſt ex- 
travagance : and is not able to reſt ſatisfied 
with his preſent acquiſitions, but is ever in 
rſuit of further conqueſts; and while we 
t down, inactive and irreſolute, incloſes us 
on all ſides with his toils. 

When therefore, O my countrymen! 
when will you exert your vigour ? When 
rouſed by ſome event? When forced by 
ſome neceflity ? What then are we ta 


think of our preſent condition ? To free- 


men, the diſgrace attendin on miſconduct 
is, in my opinion, the moſt urgent neceſ- 
ſity. Or ſay, is it your ſole ambition to 
wander through the public places, each en- 
uiring of the other, What new advices ?“ 
an any thing be more new, than that a 
man of Macedon ſhould conquer the Athe- 
nians, and give law to Greece? „Is Philip 
LI2 « dead? 


7 
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«dead? No, but in great danger.“ How 
are you concerned in thoſe rumours ? Sup- 
poſe he ſhould meet ſome fatal ſtroke : you 
would ſoon raiſe up another Philip, if your 
intereſts are thus regarded. For it is not 
to his own ſtrength that he ſo much owes 
his elevation, as to our ſupineneſs. And 
ſhould ſome accident affect him ; ſhould 
fortune, who hath ever been more care- 
ful of the ſtate than we ourſelves, now re- 
peat her favours (and may ſhe thus crown 
them !) be aſſured of this, that by being 
on the ſpot, ready to take advantage of the 
confuſion, you will every where be abſo- 
lute maſters ; but ith your preſent diſpoſi- 
tion, even if a favourable juncture ſhould 
preſent you with Amphipolis, you could 
not take poſſeſſion of it, while this ſuſpence 
prevails in your deſigns and in your coun- 
cus, | 
And now, as to the neceſſity of a ge- 
neral vigour andalacrity ; of this you mutt 
be fully perſuaded : this point therefore 
I ſhall urge no further. But the nature 
of the armament, which, I think, will ex- 
tricate you from the preſent difficulties, 
the numbers to be raiſed, the ſubſidies re- 
quired for their ſupport, and all the other 
neceſſaries; how they may (in my opinion) 
be beſt and moſt expeditiouſly provided ; 
theſe things I ſhall endeavour to explain. 
Bat here I make this requeſt, Athenians ! 
that you would not be precipitate, but 
ſuſpend your judgment till you have heard 
me fully, And if, at firſt, I ſeem to pro- 
poſe a new kind of armament, let it not be 
thought that 1 am. delaying your affairs. 
For it is not they who cry out « Inſtantly ! 
„ This moment!“ 4 counſels ſuit the 
preſent: juncture (as it is not poſſible to 
repel violences already committed by any 
occaſional detachment) but he who will 
ſhew you of what kind that armament muſt 
be, how great, and how ſupported, which 
may ſubſiit until we yield to peace, or till 
our enemies ſink beneath our arms; for 
thus only can we be ſecured from future 
dangers. Theſe things, I think, I can point 
out: not that I would prevent any other 
perſan from declaring 5 opinion: thus 
far am I engaged. How I can acquit 
myſelf, will immediately appear ; to your 
judgments I appeal. | 
irſt then, Athenians ! I ſay that you 
ſhould fit out fifty ſhips of war; and then 
reſolve, that on the firſt emergency you 
will embark yourſelves. To theſe I inſiſt 
that you muſt add tranſport, and other ne- 
ceſſary veſſels ſufficient for half our horſe. 


HTRD.. 
Thus far we ſhould * provided 29x 
thoſe ſadden excurſions from his = 


| 1 

dom to Thermopyle, to the Cherſonef 
to Olynthus, to — — p 
py For of this he ſhould necefariy be 
perſuaded, that poſſibly you may brea:lY =: 
out from this immoderate and on 
fly to ſome ſcene of action: as you did 1 | 
Eubcea, and formerly, as we are told, w 10 
Haliartus, and but now, to * irt 
But although we ſhoald not act with al 10 
this vigour, (which yet I muſt regard 1 1k 
our indiſpenſable duty) Mill the meaſure * 
I propoſe will have their uſe : as his ſears ths 
may keep him quiet, when he knows we pro 
are prepared (and this he will know, fe ope 
there are too too many among ourſely ce 
who inform him of every thing): or,if h ned 
ſhould deſpiſe our armament, his ſecurit tun 
may prove fatal to him; as it will be ab ſuch 
ſolutely in our power, at the {rſt favour nor 
able juncture, to make a deſcent upon h And 
own coaſts, yon 
Theſe then are the reſolutions I pro feet 
poſe ; theſe the-proviſions it will becom une 
you to make. And TI pronounce it & uri 
farther neceſſary to raiſe ſome other ſc com 
which may harraſs him with perpetual in and 
curſions. Talk not of your ten thouſands mth 
or twenty thouſands of foreigners; of tho theſe 
armies which appear ſo magnificent « acor 
paper; but let them be the natural fore nan: 
of the ſtate: and if you chuſe a ſingle per been 
ſon, if a number, if this particular man, ure 
whomever you appoint as general, let thet fede: 
be entirely under his guidance and authe w ar 
rity. I alſo move you that ſubliſtence | umi 
provided for them. But as to the qualit to th 
the numbers, the maintenance of this body for / 
how are theſe points to be ſettled? I no their 
proceed to ſpeak of each of them diſtundly wond 
The y of infantry therefore—d Cann 
here give me leave to warn you of an en Fecor 
which hath often proved injurious to je ul pt 
Think not that you preparations nee ldi. 
can be too magnificent: great and ter un | 
in your decrees; in execution Wea 7' the a 
contemptible. Let your preparations, * to x 
your ſupplies at firſt moderate, and U pr 
to theſe if you find them not ſufficient dle 
ſay then that the whole body of infant yo 
ſhould be two thouſand ; of theſe, that! weul, 
hundred ſhould be Athenians, of fuct F we 
age as you ſhall think proper; and _ * we 
ſtated time for ſervice, not long, but fu bo 
as that others may have their turn of Wl ule 2 
Let the reſt be formed of foreigners. | bon 
theſe you are to add two hundred 7 = 
fifty of them at leaſt Athenzans, io ke, t, 


be fame manner as the foot. For theſe 
are to provide tranſports. And now, 
«hat farther preparations ? Ten light gal- 


nul be provided with light veſſels, that 
cur troops may have a ſecure convoy. 

But whence are theſe forces to be ſub- 
ited? This 1 ſhall explain, when I have 
ir given my reaſons why I think ſuch 
zmbers ſulucient, and why I have ad- 
ned that we thould ſerve in perſon, As 
v the numbers, Athenians ! my reaſon is 
this: it is not at preſent in our power to 
provide a force able to meet him in the 
open field ; but we muſt harraſs him by 
cepredations : thus the war muſt be car- 
ned on at firſt, We therefore cannot 
thnk of raiſing a prodigious army (for 
ſuch we have neither pay nor proviſions), 
ut muſt our forces — abſolutely mean. 
And I have propoſed, that citizens ſhould 
yin in the ſervice, and help to man our 
feet; becauſe I am informed, that ſome 
une ſince, the ſtate maintained a body of 
wxiliaries at Corinth, which Polyſtratus 
commanded, and Iphicrates, and Chabrias, 
ud ſome others; that you yourſelves ſerved 
wth them ; and that the united efforts of 
tieſe auxiliary and domeſtic forces gained 
i conſiderable _— over the Lacedemo- 
tans. But, ever fince our armies have 
been formed of foreigners alone, their vic- 
wries have been over our allies and con- 
federates, while our enemies have ariſen 
an extravagance of power. And theſe 
umies, with ſcarcely the ſlighteſt attention 
to the ſervice of the ſtate, ſail off to fight 
br Artabazus, or any other perſon ; and 
weir general follows them: nor ſhould we 
vonder at it ; for he cannot command, who 
cannot pay his ſoldiers. What then do I 
recommend ? That you ſhould take away 
ul pretences both from generals and from 
laldicrs, by a regular payment of the army, 
11d by incorporating domeſtic forces with 
tie auxiliaries, to be as it were inſpectors 
no tae conduct of the commanders. For 
a preſent our manner of acting is even 
iculous. If a man ſhould aſk, „ Are 
© You at peace, Atkeniang ?** the anſwer 
would immediately be, “ By no means 
„are at war with Philip. Have not 
my choſen the uſual generals and officers 

both of horſe and foot? And of what 
uſe are all theſe, except the ſingle perſon 
kom you ſend to the field ? The reſt at- 
end your prieſts in their proceſhons. So 
rages if you formed ſo many men of 

7, you make your officers for ſhew, and 
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not for ſervice. My'countrymen ! ſhould 
not all theſe * have been choſen 
from. your own body; all theſe ſeveral 


tes. For as he hath a naval power, we - officers from your own body, that our 


force might be really Athenian ? And yet, 
for an expedition in favour of Lemnos, 
the general muſt be a citizen, while troops, 
engaged in defence of our own territories, 
are commanded by Menelaus. I ſay not 
this to detract from his merit; but to 
whomſoever this command hath been in- 
truſted, ſurely he ſhould have derived it 
from your voices. 

_—_ you are fully ſenſible of theſe 
truths; but would rather hear me upon 
another point ; that of the ſupplies; what 
we are to raiſe, and from what funds. To 
this I now proceed. The ſum therefore 
neceſſary for the maintenance of theſe 
forces, that the ſoldiers may be ſupplied 


with grain, is ſomewhat above ninety ta- 


lents. To the ten gallies, forty talents, 
that each veſſel may have a monthly al- 
lowance of twenty minæ. To the two 
thouſand foot the ſame ſum, that each ſol - 
dier may receive ten drachmz a month 
for corn. To the two hundred horſe, for 
a monthly allowance of thirty drachmæ 
each, twelve talents. And let it not be 
thought a ſmall convenience, that the ſol- 
diers are ſupplieck with grain: for I am 
clearly ſatisfied, that if ſuch a proviſion 
be made, the war itfelf will ſupply them 
with every thing elſe, ſo as to complete 
their appointment, and this without an in- 


jury to the Greeks or allies: and I myſelf 


am ready to fail with them, and to anſwer 
for the conſequence with my life, ſhould it 
rove otherwiſe. From what funds the 
um which I propels may be ſupplied, ſhall 
now be explained, * * * © ®, 
[Here the er of the aſſembly 
reads a ſcheme for raifing the ſup- 
plies, and propoſes it to the people 

in form, in the name of the orator. 
Theſe are the ſupplies, Athenians ! in 
our power to raiſe. And, when you-come 
to give your voices, determine upon ſome 
effectual proviſion, that you may oppoſe 
Philip, not by decrees and letters only, 
but by actions. And, in my opinion, your 
lan of operation, and every thing relat- 
ing to your armament, will be much more 
bappily adjuſted, if the fitdation of the 
country, Which is to be the ſcene of action, 


be taken into the account ; and if you re- 

flect, that the winds and feafons have 

reatly contributed to the rapidity of Phi- 

's re that he watches the blow - 
LI 3 
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ing of the Eteſians, and the ſeverity of the ſure than is uſually a 
—— and forms his ſieges 1 is im- navy; and more numbers — 
poſſible for us to bring up our forces. It parations, than any one * ever colt) 
is your part then to confider this, and not while your expeditions have been all too 
to carry on the war by occaſional detach- late, as that to Methonè, that to Pegaſz, 
ments, (they will ever arrive too late) but that to Potidza, The reaſon is this: every 
by a regular army conſtantly kept up. And thing relating to the former is aſcertained 
for winter-quarters you may command by law ; and every one of you knows long 
Lemnos, and Thaſſus, and Sciathus, and before, who is to conduct the ſeveral en. 
the adjacent iſlands; in which there are tertainments in each tribe; what he is to 
and proviſions, and all things neceſ- receive, when, and from whom, and what 
may for the ſoldiery in abundance, As to to perform. Not one of theſe things is leſt 
the ſeaſon of the year, in which we may uncertain, not one undetermined. But in 
land our forces with the greateſt eaſe, and affairs of war, and warlike 
be in no danger from the winds, either up- there is no order, no certainty, no regula 
en the coaſt to which we are bound, or at tion. So that, when any accident alarms 
the entrance of thoſe harbours where we us, firſt, we appoint our trierarchs; then 
may put in for proviſion this will be ea- we allow them the ex ; then the oh 
fily diſcovered. In what manner, and at ſupplies are conſidered. Theſe points onte 2 
what time our forces are to act, their gene ſettled, we reſolve to man our fleet with bee | 
ral will determine, according to the junc- ſtrangers and foreigners; then findit neceſ- . 
tures of affairs. What you are to perform, ſary to ſupply their place ourſelves. In the 4 
on your part, is contained in the decree I midſt of theſe delays, what are we failing to * 
have now propoſed. And if you will be defend, the enemy is already maſter of: for * 
perſuaded, Athenians! firſt, to raiſe theſe the time of action we ſpend in preparing: "= 
iupplies which I have recommended, then, and the junctures of affairs will not wait our * 
to proceed to your other preparations, your flow and irreſolute meaſures. Theſe forces * h 
infantty, navy, and N and laſtly to too, which we think may be depended on, BW” 
confine your forces, by a law, to that ſer- until the new levies are raiſed, when put N 
vice which is re to them; reſerving to the proof plainly diſcover their inſuff. «ay 
the care and diſtributiorfof their money to ciency. By theſe means hath he arrived — 
yourſelves, and ſtrictly examining into the to ſuch a pitch of inſolence, as to ſend a "wn 
conduct of the general; then, your time letter to the Eubceans, conceived in ſuch 
will be no longer waſted in continual de- terms as theſe: | 


* 
- 


bates upon the ſame ſubject, and ſcarcely 4 
to any purpoſe; then, you will deprive „ * The LETTER © read. 3 
him of the moſt conſiderable of his reve- on 


nues. For his arms are now ſupported, What hath now been read, is for the nt 


by _— and making prizes of thoſe who moſt part true, Athenians! too true! but back 
pals the ſeas.— But is this all ?—No.—You rhaps not very agreeable in the recital. — 
thall alſo be ſecure from his attempts: not But it, by ſuppreſſing things ungrateful to he 
as when ſome time ſince he fell on Lem the ear, the Chas themſelves could be 


nos and Imbrus, and carried away your vented, then the ſole concern of a 
citizens in chains: not as when he ſur- ſpeaker ſhould be to pleaſe. If, on the ern. 
prized ow veſſels at Geraſtus, and ſpoiled trary, theſe unſeaſonably — — 
them of an unſpeakable quantity of riches: be really injurious, it is ſhameful, Athe if w 
not as when lately he made a deſcent on nians, to deceive yourſelves, and, by de- fend 
the coaſt of Marathon, and carried off our ferring the conſideration of every thing all 
facred galley: while you could neither op- diſagreeable, never once to move until it - 
poſe theſe inſults, nor detach your forces be too late; and not to app 


den 
at ſuch junctures as were thought conve- they who conduct a war —2— we 
nient. are not to follow, but to "on bl 


And now, Athenians ! what is the reaſon to direct them with the ſame abſolute re 
—— that the public feſtivals in ho- thority, with which a general leads on 5 bal 
nour of Minerva and of Bacchus are al- forces: that the courſe of affairs may, ag 
ways celebrated at the appointed time, whe- determined by them, and not —_— At 
ther the direction of them falls to the lot their meaſures. But you, Athenians» of Bur 
of men of eminence, or of perſons leſs di- though poſſeſſed of the greateſt powe! ful 
ſünguiſhed: (feſtivals which coſt more trea- all Ros, ſhips, infantry, _—_ 


5 


ealure; yet, to this day, have never em- 
— any of them ſeaſonably, but are 
deer laſt in the field. Juſt as barbarians 
gige at boxing, ſo you make war with 
Pulip: for, when one of theſe receives a 
Mow, that blow engages him: if ſtruck 


very . 
ig another part, to that his hands are 
= uſted : — to ward olf the blow, or to 
% bis antagoniſt—for this, he hath 
is to wither Gill nor ſpirit. Even fo, if you 
what lr that Philip is in the Cherſoneſus, you 


teolve to ſend forces thither; if in Ther- 
nopzlz, thither; if in any other place, 
you hurry up and down, you follow his 
tindard. But no uſeful ſcheme for car- 


ala. 
— ning on the war, no wiſe proviſions are 
then ner thought of, until you hear of ſome 


enterpriſe in execution, or already crowned 
vith ſucceſs. This might have formerly 
been pardonable, but now is the very cri- 
tical moment, when it can by no means be 
Amitted. 

lt ſeems to me, Athenians, that ſome 


F to 

. for Gvinity, who, from a regard to Athens, 
ng : bob, down upon our conduct with indig- 
our ratoa, hath inſpired Philip with this reſt- 
cer ls ambition. For were he to fit down 
on, a the quiet enjoyment of his conqueſts 
put ad acquiſitions, without proceeding to any 
if dex attempts, there are men among you, 


wo, I think, would be unmoved at thoſe 
d a WY v4olattions, which have branded our ſtate 
ack zich the odious marks of infamy, cow- 
dice, and all that is baſe. But as he 
kill purſues his conqueſts, as he is till 
enending his ambitious views, poſlibly, he 
Fay at laſt call you forth, s you have 
renounced the name of Athenians. To me 
Ks aſtoniſhing, that none of you looks 
back to the beginning of this war, and 
wahders that we engaged in it to chaſtiſe 
tac inſolence of Philip; but that now it 
i become a defenſive war, to ſecure us 
num his attempts. And that he will ever 
de repeaung theie attempts is manifeſt, un- 
a lome power riſes to oppoſe him. But, 
it we wait in expectation of this, if we 
out armaments compoſed of empty 
_=_ and thoſe hopes with which ſome 
Feller may have flattered you; can you 
ven think your intereſts well ſecured ? hall 
* not embark ? ſhall we not ſail, with at 
a part of our domeſtic force, now, 
* ve have not hitherto ? — But where 
es; make our deſcent ? Let us but 
, Fige in the enterpriſe, and the war itſe!f, 
d emars, will ſhew us where he is weakeſt. 
me ve fit at home, liſtening to the mu- 
nreves and accuſations of our ora- 
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tors 3 we cannot expect, nd, not the leaſt 
ſucceſs, in any one — Wherever a 
part of our city is detached, although the 
whole be not preſent, che favour of the 
s and the kindneſs of fortune attend to 
ght upon our ſide; but when we ſend out 
a general, and an inſignificant decree, and 
the hopes of our ſpeakers, misfortune and 
diſappointment muſt enſue. Such oy 
tions are to our enemies a ſport, but ſtrike 
our allies with deadly apprehenſions. For 
it is not, it is not poſſible for any one man 
to perform every thing you defire, He may 
promiſe, and harangue, and accuſe this or 
that perſon: but to ſuch, proceedings we 
owe the ruin of our affairs. For, when a 
neral who commanded a wretched col- 
— of unpaid foreigners, hath been de- 
feated; when there are perſons here, who, 
in arraigning his conduct, dare to advance 
falſehoods, and when you lightly engage 
in any determination, juſt from their ſug- 
eſtions; what muſt be the conſequence ? 
ow then ſhall theſe abuſes be removed ? 
—By offering yourſelves, Athenians, to 
execute the commands of your general, to 
be witneſſes of his conduct in the field, 
and his judges at your return: ſo as not 
only to hear how your affairs are tranſacted, 
but to inſpect them. But now, ſo ſhame- 
fully are we degenerated, that each of our 
commanders is twice or thrice called be- 
fore you to anſwer for his life, h 
not one of them dared to hazard that lite, 
by once engaging his enemy. No; they 
chuſe the death of robbers and pilferers, 
rather than to fall as becomes them. Such 
male factors ſhould die by the ſentence of 
the law. Generals ſhould meet their fate 
bravely in the field. FEY 
Then, as to your own conduct ſome 
wander about, crying, Philip hath joined 
with the Lacedemonians, and they are con- 
certing the deſtruction of Thebes, and 
the diflolution of ſome free ſtates. Others 
aſſure us he hath ſent an embaſly to the 
king; others, that he is fortifying places 
in Niyria. Thus we all go aboat framin 
our ſeveral tales. I do believe indeed. 
Athenians | he is intoxicated with his 
greatneſs, and does entertain his unagina- 
tion with many ſuch viſionaty 3 


as he ſees no power riſing to 
and is elated with his ſucceſs. , 
not be perſuaded that he hath ſo taken his 


meaſures, that the weakeſt among us know, + 


what he is next to do: (for it is the weakeſt 
among us who ſpread theſe rumours)—Let 
ns dis | them : let us be perſuaded of 

114 this, 
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this, that he is our enemy, that he hath 
ſpoiled us of our dominions, that we have 
long been ſubje& to his inſolence, that 
whatever we expected to be done for us by 
others, hath proved againſt us, that alf the 
reſource. left is in ourſelves, that, if we 
are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
we may be forced to engage here - let usbe 
perſuaded of this, and then we ſhall come 
to a proper determination, then ſhall we be 
freed from thoſe idle tales. For we are not 
to be ſalicitous to know what particular 
events will happen; we need but be con- 
vinced nothing good can happen, unleſs 

ou grant the due attention to affairs, and 
— ready to act as becomes Athenians. 

I, on my part, have never upon any oe- 
caſion choſen to court your favour, by ſpeak - 
ing any thing but what I was convinced 
would ſerve you. And, on this occaſion, I 
have freely declared my ſentiments, with - 
out art, and without reſerve. It would have 
pleaſed me indeed, that, as it is for your ad- 
vantage to have your true intereſt laid be- 
fore you, ſo I might be aſſured that he who 
layeth it before you, would ſhare the ad- 
vantage: for then I had ſpoken with greater 
alacrity. However, uncertain as is the con- 
ſequence with reſpect to me, I yet deter- 

- mined to ſpeak, becauſe I was convinced 
- that theſe meaſures, if purſued, muſt have 
their uſe. And, of all thofe opinions which 
are offered to your acceptance, may that be 
choſen, which will beſt advance the general 
weal ! | Leland. 


$ 2. The firſt Olynthiac Oration : pronounced 

four Tears after the firft Philippic, in the 

Archonſhip of Callimachus, the fourth Year 

of the Hundred and Seventh Olympiad, and 

. the tawelfth of Philip's Reign. | 
INTRODUCTA1ON. 


The former Oration doth not appear 
to have had any conſiderable ea 
Philip had his creatures in the Athe - 
nian aſſembly, who probably recom- 
mended leſs vigorous meaſures, and 
were but too favourably heard. In 
the mean time, this prince purſued 
his ambitious -. deſigns. en he 

found himſelf ſhut out of Greece, he 
turned his arms to ſuch remote parts, 
as he might reduce without alarmin 
the ſtates of Greece. And, at the 
; ſame time, he revenged himſelf upon 
the Athenians, by making ' himſelf 

/ - maſter of ſome places which they laid 
claim to. At length his ſucceſs em- 

. bolCened him to declare theſe inten- 

* 4 . — n 
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__ "ſecretly againſt, the 
* Olynthus (a city of Thrace poſſeſſel 


Greeks ori y from : 
town of Eubœa and colony of Athen 
commanded à large ira called t 
Chalcidian region, in which d 
were thirty-two eities. It had arge 
by degrees to ſuch a pitch of x 
deur, as to have nent and 1 
markable conteſts with Ather 
and Lacedemon. Nor did the Oly 
thians ſhew great regard to d 
friendſhip of Philip when he firſt can 
to the e, and was taking 
meaſures to ſecure the poſſeſſon of i 
For they did not ſeruple to recei 
two of his brothers by another m 
riage, who had fled to avoid the 
fects of his jealouſy; and end 
voured to conclude an alliance wi 
Athens, againſt him, which he, þ 
ſecret practices, found means 
defeat, But as he was yet ſcurce 
ſecure upon his throne, inſtead of 
prefling his reſentment, he courted 
or rather purchaſed, the alliance 
the Olynthuans, by the ceſlion of 
themus, a. which the kings « 
Macedon long . 
them, and afterwards, | that 
Pydna and Potidza; which the 
joint forces had beſieged and take 
from the Athenians. But the Ohn 
| thians could not be influenced by 
titude towards ſuch a benefactor. 
rapid ＋ * of his arms, and þ 
glarin hdy der 
exceedingly. e had already — 
ſome inroads * — . 
now be to act againſt | 
teſs "reſerve. They therefore « 
patched ambaſſadors to Athens 7 


ce agai | a power which 


Phili Zheit renennns 
= a ſtep; qe wy 
engagements to adhere to each our! 
in war and ; in bY 
their harbouring his b — 

he called the conſpirators; 2 
pretence of g. wer 64 
tions, purſued his hoſtilities with 7 
ble vigour, made himſelf maſler 


ſome of their cies, and. tus 
the capi ith a Wc, 
[a the mean rime, the Olymhians ps 
ſed the Athenians for — 


cours. Their ambaſſadors opened 
their commiſſion in an aſſembly of 
the people, who had the right either 
ty agree to, or to reject their de- 
nil As the importance of the oc- 
eafon increaſed the number of ſpeak - 
ers, the elder orators had debated the 
Air before Demoſthenes aroſe. In 


ſpeaks as to a people already inform - 
ed, urges the neceſſity of joining with 
the Ofyachians, and confirms his op - 
nion by powerful arguments; lays 
open the _ practices of 
Philip, and labours to remove their 
dreadful apprehenſions of his power. 
He concludes with recommending to 
them to reform abuſes, to reſtore an- 
cient diſcipline, and to put an end to 
all domeſtic diſſenſions. 


IN many inſtances (Athenians !) have 
e gods, in my opinion, manifeſtly de- 
wed their favour to this ſtate: nor is it 
aſt obſervable in this prefent juncture. 
For that an enemy ſhould arife againſt 
Philip, on the very confines of his — 
bm, of no inconfiderable power, and, 
ut is of moſt importance, ſo determined 
pon the war, that they conſider any ac- 
nmodation with him, firſt as inſidious, 
u, as the downfal of their country: this 
ems no leſs than the gracious interpoſition 
Heaven itſelf, It muſt, therefore, be 
ar care (Athemans !) that we ourſelves 
not fruſtrate this goodneſs, For it 
uf reflect diſgrace, nay, the fouleſt in- 
any upon us, if we appear to have thrown 
not thoſe ſtates and territories only 
uch we once commanded, but thoſe al- 
ances and favourable incidents, which 
une hath provided for us. 
Jodegin on this occaſion with a diſplay 
Philip's power, or to preſs you to exert 
ar vigour, by motives drawn from hence, 
n my opinion, quite impro And 
J Becauſe whatever may be offered 
0 fuch a ſubject, ſets him in an ho- 
able view, but ſeems to me, as a re- 
= to our conduct. For the higher 
exploits have ariſen above his former 
"M20n, the more muſt the world ad- 
m: while your diſgrace hath been 
= greater, the more your conduct hath 
wed unworthy of your ſtate. Theſe 
F therefore I ſhall paſs over. He in- 
uno examines juſtly, muſt find the 
e of all his greatneſs here, not in him- 
bet the ſervices he hath here re- 
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ceived, from thoſe whoſe public admi- 
niftration hath been devoted to his in- 
tereſt ; thoſe ſervices which you muſt 
puniſh, I do not think it ſeaſonable to dil- 
play. There are other points of more mo- 
ment for you all to hear; and which muſt 
excite the greateſt abhorrence of him, in 
every reaſonable mind.— Theſe I ſhall lay 


the following oration therefore he before 


— ſhould I call him perjured 
and perfidious, and not point out the in- 
ſtances of this his guilt, it might be deemed 
the mere virulence of malice, and with - 
juſtice. Nor will it engage too much of 
your attention to hear him fully und clearly 
convicted, from a full and clear detail of 
all his actions. And this I think uſeful 
upon two accounts : firſt, that he may - 
pear, as he really is, treacherous and falſe; 
and then, that they who are ftruck with 
terror, as if Philip was ſomething more 
than human, may ſee that he hath ex- 
hauſted all thoſe artifices to which he owes 
his preſent elevation; and that his affairs 
are now ready to decline. For I 3 
( Athenians !) ſhould think Philip really to 
be dreaded and admired, if I faw him 
raiſed by honourable means. But I find, 
upon reflection, that at the time when cer- 
tain perſons drove out the Olynthians from 
this aſſembly, when deſirous of conferring 
with you, he began with abuſing our ſim- 
plicity by his promiſe of ſurrendering Am- 
phipolis, and executing the ſecret article 
of his treaty, then ſo much ſpoken of : 
that, after this, he courted the friendſhip 
of the Olynthians by ſeizing Potidza, 
where we were rightful ſovereigns, de- 
yn us his former allies, and giving 
em poſſeſſion: that, but juſt now, he 
gained the Theſſalians, by promiſing to 
give up Ma z and, for their eaſe, to 
take the whole conduct of the Phocian war 
upon himſelf. In a word, there are no 
ple who ever made the leaſt uſe of him, 
t have ſuffered by his ſubtlery : his pre- 
ſent greatneſs being wholly owing to his 
deceiving thoſe who were unacquainted 
with him, and making them the inſtru- 
ments of his ſucceſs. As theſe ſtates there- 
fore raiſed him, while each imagined he 
was promoting ſome intereſt theirs 
theſe ſtates muſt alſo reduce him to his 
former meanneſs, as it now ap that 
his own private intereſt was the end of all 
his actions. | | 
Thus then, Athenians ! is Philip cir- 
cumſtanced. If not, let the man ſand 
forth, who can- prove to me, I ſhould _ 
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faid to this aſſembly, that I have aſſerted 
theſe things falſely ; or that they whom he 
hath deceived in former inſtances, will 
confide in him for the future; or that the 
Theſſalians, who have been ſo baſely, fo 
* undeſervedly enſlaved, would not gladly 
embrace their freedom. If there be an 
one among you, who acknowledges 
this, yet thinks that Philip will ſupport 
his power, as he hath ſecured places of 
ſtrength, convenient ports, and other like 
advantages; he is deceived. For when 
forces join in harmony and affection, and 
one common intereſt unites the confede- 
rating powers, then they ſhare the toils 
with alacrity, they endure the diſtreſſes, 
they vere. But when extravagant am- 
bition, and lawleſs power (as in his caſe) 
have aggrandiſed a ſingle perſon ; the firſt 
tence, the ſlighteſt accident, overthrows 
um, and all his greatneſs is daſhed at once 
to the ground, For it is not, no, Atheni- 
ans | it is not poſſible to found a laſting 
power upon injuſtice, perjury, and trea- 
chery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed for 
once; and & while, from 
„a gay an appearance, 
— — their — — they 
fall into ruin of themſclves. For, as in 
ſtructures of every kind, the lower parts 
ſhould have the greateſt firmneſs, ſo the 
grounds and principles of actions ſhould be 
juſt and true. But theſe advantages are 
not found in the actions of Philip. 

I ſay then, that you ſhould diſpatch ſuc- 
cours to the Olynthians: (and the more 
honourably and expeditiouſly this is pro- 
poſed to be done, the more agreeably to 
my ſentiments) and ſend an embaſly to 
the Theſſalians, to inform ſome, and to en- 
liven that ſpirit already raiſed in others : 
(for it hath actually been reſolved to de- 
mand the reſtitution of Pagaſæ, and to 
aſſert their claim to Magneſia.) And let it 
be your care, Athenians, that our ambaſ- 
ſadors may not depend only upon words, 
but give them ſome action to diſplay, by 
taking the field in a manner worthy of 
the ſtate, and engaging in the war with 
vigour. For words, it not accompanied 
by actions, muſt ever appear vain and 
contemptible ; and partic arly when they 
come from us, whole _ abilities, and 
well-known eminence in ſpeaking, make 
us to be always heard with the greater ſuf- 
picion. 
Would you indeed regain attention and 
confidence, your meaſures muſt be greatly 
changed, your conduct totally reformed ; 
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But of itſelf, unſupported, it is infirm, 


ant 
y diſcover the weakneſs 
of the confederates of Philip, but the 
inous condition of his own kin 
alſo be laid open, The and fo 
rei ary of Macedon may have ſome weig 
ced, when joined wich others, Th 
when you marched againſt the Olynth 
under the conduct of Fimothens it pro 
an uſeful ally; when united with the Ol 
thians againſt Potidæa, it added ſometdi 
to their force ; juſt now, when the Th 
ſalians were in the midſt of diſorder, 
dition, and confuſion, it aided them agzi 
the family of their tyrants: (and in eve 
caſe, any, even a ſmall acceſſion of ftreng 
is, in my opinion, of conſiderable effet 


is totally diſtempered : for by all 
glaring exploits, which have given | 


this apparent greatneſs, his wars, bis «i :: 
peditions, he hath rendered it yet ven 
than it was naturally. For you are not ruth, 
imagine that the inclinations of his f vm 
jets are the ſame with thoſe of PH e 
He thirſts for glory: this is his object, . | 
he eagerly purſues, through toils and « heal 
ers of every kind; deſpiſing ſafety | veal 
e, when com with the honour erer 
atchieving ſuch actions as no other pri in 
2 IIS _ i: 
is ſubjects have no part in thus ar and. 
tion. Harraſſed by thoſe various ec :bro 
ſions he is ever i 8 they groan | eve; 
rpetual calamity ; torn from their own 
neſs, and their families, and without « 
pg to diſpoſe of that pittance there 
their toi Pap 


have earned; as all commet 
is ſhut out from the coaſt of Macedon 
8 3 
ence one may perceive . 
jefts in general are sede to Þ 
But then his auxiliaries, and the ſoldien 
his phalanx, have the character of wou 
ful forces, trained compleatly to was. 
yet I can affirm, upon the credit of 1 
ſon from that country, of in 
hood, that they have no ſuch ſupent 
For, as he aſſures me; if any man 0! 5 


2 a 20 . ſhould be i 
perience in 1 T foch 


among them, he l 0 
an am ition of having every Pg ply fc 
— 2 2 * pods, 
other ons, man — = 

in the-higheſt degree.) Aud if a) Wu 


a ſenſe of decency, or other vir- 
made, betrays 2 diſlike of his 
-nemperance, and riotings, and ob- 
+... he loſes all favour and regard; 
an none are left about him, but 
ics, who ſubſiſt on rapine and flat. 
ind who, when heated with wine, do 
fruple to deſcend to ſuch inſtances 
ac, 25 it would ſhock you to re- 
ve Nor can the truth of this be doubt- 

b er they whom we all conſpired to 
thi from hence, as infamous and aban- 
pro . Callias the public ſervant, and 
1 « 0: the ſame ſtamp; buffoons, com- 
nethy w of lewd ſongs, in which they ridi- 
heir companions: theſe are the per- 
vom he entertains and careſſes. And 

ons, Athenians, trifling as they 
1 eve pear to ſome, are to men of juſt 
reng ment great indications of the weak - 
effec both of his mind and fortune. At 
firm, ke, his ſucceſſes caſt a ſhade over 
p; for proſperity hath t power to 
ch baſeneſs from obſervation. - But 
ks arms meet with the leaſt diſgrace, 
dl his actions will be expoſed. This 
ith, of which he himſelf, Athenians ! 
u my opinion, ſoon convince you, if 
pods favour us, and you exert your 
xr, For as in our bodies, while a man 
health, he feels no effect of any in- 
{ weakneſs ; but, when diſeaſe attacks 
rery thing becomes ſenſible, in the 
„ in the joints, or in whatever other 
wu: frame may be diſordered; ſo in 
$ nd monarchies, while they carry on 
r abroad, their defects eſcape the ge- 
eye; but when once it approaches 
dun territory, then they are all de- 


there be any one among you who, 
*ulip's good fortune, concludes that 
ul prove a formidable enemy; ſuch 
Ig 15 not unworthy a man of pru- 
* fortune hath great influence, nay, 
wie influence, in all human affairs: 
ben, were I to chuſe, I ſhould prefer 
ne of Athens (if you yourſelves 
Wert your own cauſe, with the leaſt 
r of vigour) to this man's fortune. 
tave many better reaſons to de- 
pon the favour of Heaven, than this 
but our preſent ſtate is, in my opi- 
ſtate of total inactivity; and he 

at exert his own ſtrength, can» 
Ply for aid, either to his friends or 


Eine 


Feral 


den himſelf ever amidſt the dangers 
+ of the field; who is every- 


YE 
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dect. It is not then ſurpriſing, that 


where; whom no opportunity eſcapes; to” 
whom no ſeaſon is unfavourable ! ſhould 
be ſuperior: to you, who are wholly en- 
gaged in contriving delays, and framing 
decrees, and enquiring after news. I am 
not ſurpriſed. at this, tor the contrary muſt 
have been ſurpriſing : if we, who never 
act in any ſingle in „ as e 4 
ſtate en in war, ſhould ver him, 
who, ge inſtance, acts with an inde- 
fatigable vigilance. This indeed ſurpriſes 
me; that you, who fought the cauſe of 
Greece againſt Lacedemon, and generouſly 
declined all the many favourable opportu- 
nities of aggrandizing yourſelves; who, 
to ſecure their property to others, 
with your purer yk contributions ; and 
bravely expoſed yourſelves in battle; ſhould: 
now decline the ſervice of the field, and 
delay the neceſſary ſupplies, when called to 
the defence of your own rights : that you, 
in whom Greece in general, and each par- 
ticular ſtate, hath often found protection, 
ſhould fir down quiet ſpectators of your 
own private wrongs. This I fay ſurpriſes 
me: and one thing more; that not a man 
among you can reflect how long a time 
we have been at war with Philip, and in 
what meaſures, this time hath all been 
waſted. You are not to be informed, that, 
in delaying, in hoping that others would 
aſſert our cauſe, in accuſing each other, 
in impeaching, then again entertaining 
hopes, in ſuch meaſures as are now pur- 
ſued, that time hath been intirely waſted. 
And are you ſo devoid of apprehenſion, as 
to imagine, when our ſtate hath been re- 
duced from greatneſs to wretchednefs, that 
the very ſame conduR will raiſe us from 
wretchedneſs to greatneſs? No ! this is 
not reaſonable, it is not natural; for it is 
much eaſier to defend, than to acquire, 
dominions. But, now, the war hath left 
us nothing to defend: we muſt acquire, 
_ to this work you yourſelves alone are 
his, then, is my opinion. You ſhould 
raiſe ſupplies; you ſhould take the field 
with alacrity. Proſecutions ſhould be all 
ſuſpended until you have recovered your 
affairs; let each man's ſentence be deter- 
mined by his actions: honour thoſe who 
have deſerved ap lauſe ; let the iniquitous 
meet their 3 — let there be no 
pretences, no deficiencies on your part; 
for you cannot bring the actions of others 
to a ſevere ſcrutiny, unleſs you have firſt 
been careful of your own duty. What in- 
deed can be the reaſon, think ye, that 
every 


3 BOOK THE THIRD. 
every man whom ye have ſent out at 'the moment he concludes: yourſelre; 
head of an army, hath deſerted your ſer- ſhareit — — 

vice, and ſought out ſome private expe- you have advanced the 


dition ? (if we muſt ſpeak ingenuouſly of 
thele our generals alſo,) the reaſon is this: 


when engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, 5 3. 


the prize for which they fight is yours. 
Thus, ſhould Amphipolis be now taken, 
you inſtantly poſſeſs yourſelves of it: the 
commanders have all the danger, the re- 
wards they do not ſhare, But, in their 
private enterpriſes, the dangers are leſs; 

e acquiſitions are all ſhared by the ge- 
nerals and ſoldiers; as were Lampſacus, 
Sigzum, and thoſe veſſels which they plun- 
dered. Thus are they all determined by 
their private intereſt. And, when you turn 
your eyes to the wretched ſtate of your 
affairs, you bring your generals to a trial; 
you grant them leave to ſpeak ; you hear 
the neceſſities they plead; and then ac- 
quit them, Nothing then remains for us, 
but to be diſtracted with endleſs conteſts 
and diviſions: (ſome urging theſe, ſome 
thoſe meaſures) and to feel the public ca- 
lamity. For in former times, Athenians, 
ou vided into claſſes, to raiſe ſupplies, 

ow the buſineſs of theſe claſſes is to go- 
vern; each hath an orator at its head, 
and a general, who is his creature ; the 
THREE HUNDRED are aſſiſtants to theſe, 
and the reſt of you divide, ſome to this, 
ſome to that party. You muſt rectify theſe 
diſorders: you muſt appear you. 'elves : 
you muſt leave the power of ſpeaking, of 
adviſing, and of acting, open to every citi- 
zen. But if you ſuffer ſome perſons to 
Mue out their mandates, as with a royal 
authority ; if one ſet of men be forced to 
fit out ſhips, to raiſe ſupplies, to take up 
arms; while others are only to make de- 
erees againſt them, without any charge, 
any employment beſides; it is not poſſible 
that any thing can be effected ſeaſonably 
and ſucceſsfully: for the injured party ever 
will deſert you; and then your ſole reſource 
will be to make them feel your reſentment 
inſtead of your enemies. 

To ſum up all, my ſentiments are theſe : 
bat every man ſhould contribute in 
- proportion to his fortune ; that all ſhould 
take the field in their turns, until all have 
ſerved; that whoever appears in this place, 
* ſhould be allowed to ſpeak : and that, when 
you give your voices, your true intereſt 
only ſhould determine you, not the au- 
thority of this or the other ſpeaker. Pur- 
ſue this courſe, and then your applauſe 
will not be laviſhed on ſome orator, the 


| To remove the im 


It appears, from the beginning 4 


,, 


| the imerefts of 
The ſecond Olyntbiac Oratian : 
' nounced in the ſame Year, 

1NTRODUCT10N, 


preſſion made 
minds of the Athenians — 
ceding oration, Demades and « 
pops leaders in the interefs 
hilip 
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roſe up, and oppoſed the 
poſitions of 5s Wi IA 
their eloquence, Their oppe n 


however, proved ineffectual: for fate 
aſſembly decreed, that relief ( thoſe 


be ſent to the Olynthians: and le 
— — 1 
acco under A 
— — But theſe 1 
cours, conſiſting intirely of me 1 
naries, and commanded by a g melt ( 
of no great reputation, could abe 
of conſiderable ſervice : and odje 
beſides ſuſpected, and ſcarcely Win: | 
dreaded by the Olynthians d r co 


Macedonians them _ 170 
time, the 0 lip's 
could ad W wk interrup lf þ 
He reduced ſeveral places un t 
gion of Chalcis, razed the for 
of Zeira, and, having twice dei 
the Olynthians in the field, at 
ſhut chem up in their city. 5 
emergency, they again applied: irt 
Athenians, and preſſed tor fen | 
effectual ſuccours. In the toi cemn 
oration, Demoſthenes endeavoi And n 
ſupport this petition ; and need « 
that both the ur and the u the | 
of the Athenians demanded ther | 

mediate compliance. As the ex 


of the armament was the gre preat 
of difficulty, he recommends the 
gation of ſuch laws, as prevent as; | 
proper ſettlement of the func tt | 
ceſſary for carrying on a war Cn of 
importance. The nature a 2 v 
laws will come immediately 0 
ained. 1 


oration, that other ſpeakers RE f dear 
before —— 1 — | A try 
loudly againſt p. Fu ice 
national prejudices, or diſpoſed! 


ter the Athenians in 


the dignity and importance 
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they breathed nothing but in- 


A 
„with ſome contempt of his 
—— iſes, ed to the 


en 

kthenians to correct his arrogance, 
in invaſion of his own kingdom. 
Demoſthenes, on the contrary, inſiſts 
an the neceſſity of ſelf-defence ; en- 
lexrours to rouſe his hearers from 
their ſecurity, by the terror of im- 
pending danger 3 and affects to con- 
der the —— of Olynthus, as the 
ul and only means of preſerving the 
rery being of Athens. 


[AM by no means affected in the 
nanner, Athenians.) when I review 
late of our affairs, and when I attend 
toſe ſpeakers, who have now declared 
1 ſentiments. They inſiſt, that we 
4 puniſh Philip: but our affairs, ſitu- 
uu they now appear, warn us to guard 
nt the dangers with which we our- 
we threatened. Thus far therefore 
mt difer from theſe ſpeakers, that 1 
rhend they have not propoſed the pro- 
object of your attention. There was 
une ndeed, I know it well, when the 
e could have poſſeſſed her own do- 
ins in ſecurity, and ſent out her ar- 
w inflict chaſtiſement on Philip. I 
ef have ſeen that time when we en- 
| ſuch power. But, now, Lam per- 
led we ſhould confine ourſelves to the 
edtion of our allies. When this is once 
ed, then we may conſider the puniſh. 
i dis outrages have merited. But, till 
rl great point be well ſecured, it is 
zneſs to debate about our more remote 
cernments, 
and now, Athenians, if ever we ſtood 
ted of mature deliberation and coun- 
the preſent juncture calls loudly for 
m. To point out the courſe to be — 
i 


A on this pes uy I do not 
preatelt difficulty ; but I am in doubt 


Kat manner to propoſe my ſenti- 
an; for all that I have obſerved, and 
bat | have heard, convinces me, that 
it of your misfortunes have proceeded 
a 2 want of inclination to purſue the 
meaſures, not from ignorance of 
u —Let me intreat you, that, if 1 
' ſpeak with an unuſual boldneſs, ye 
bear it: conſidering only, whether 1 
uk truth, and with a | intention to 
ice your future intereſts : for you now 

by ſome arators, who ſtudy but 


0 
* 


to gain your favour, our affairs have been 
reduced to the extremity of diſtreſs. _ 
[ think i neceſſary, in the firſt , to 
recal ſome late tranſactions to your thoughts, 
You may remember, Athenians, that, a- 
bout three or four years ſince, you re- 
ceived advice that Philip was in Thrace, 
and had laid fiege to the fortreſs of Herza. 
It was thenthe month of November. Great 
commotions and debates aroſe. It was 
reſolved to ſend out gallies ; that all 
citizens, under the age of five and forty, 
ſhould themſelves embark ; and that ſixty 
talents ſhould be raiſed. 'Fhus it was 
agreed; that year paſſed away ; then came 
in the months July, Auguſt, September. 
In this laſt month, with great difficulty, 
when the myſteries had firſt been cele- 
brated, you ſent out Charidemus, with juſt 
ten ved unmanned, and ſive talents of 
filver. For when 2 came of the ſick 
neſs, and the death of Philip, (both of 
theſe were affirmed) you laid afide your 
intended armament, imagining, that at 
ſuch a juncture, there was no need of ſuc- 
cours.. And yet this was the very critical 
moment; for, had they been diſpatched 
with the ſame alacrity with which they 
were granted, Philip would not have then 
eſcaped, to become that formidable enemy 
he now appears. 
on 3 was then done, cannot be a- 
mende ow we have the opportuni 
of another war : that war I mean, which 
hath induced me to bring theſe tranſactions 
into view, that you may not once more 
fall into the ſame errors. How then ſhall 
we improve this opportunity ? This is the 
only queſtion. For, if you are not reſolved 
90 ali with all the force, you can com- 
mand, you are really ſerving under Philip, 
you are fighting on his fide. The Olyn- 
thians are a . whoſe er was 
thought conſiderable. Thus were the cir- 
cumſtances of affairs: Philip could not 
confide in them; they looked with 
ſuſpicion upon Philip, We and th 
entered into mutual engagements of peace 
and alliance: this was a grievous embar- 
raſſment to Philip, that we ſhould have a 
powerful ſtate confederated with us, ſpies 
upon the incidents of his fortune. It was 
agreed, that we ſhould, by all means, en- 
gage this people in a war with him: and 


now, what we all ſo earneſtly defired, is 
effected; the manner is of no moment. 
What then remains for us, Athenians, but 
to ſend immediate and effectual _— 

Cane 


I cannot ſee, For beſdes the diſgrace 
that muſt attend us, if any of our intereſts 


are ſupinely diſre » I have no ſmall 
apprehenſions of the conſequence, (the The- 


bans affected as they are towards us, and 
the Phocians exhauſted of their treaſures) 
3f Philip be left at full liberty to lead his 
armies into theſe territories, when his pre- 
ſent enterpriſes are accompliſhed. If any 
one among you can be ſo far immerſed in 
indolence as to ſuffer this, he muſt chuſe to 
be witneſs of the miſery of his own coun- 
try, rather than to hear of that which 
rangers ſuffer; and to ſeek aſſiſtants for 
himſelf, when it is now in his power to 
rant aſſiſtance to others, That this muſt 
the conſequence, if we do not exert 
ourſelves on the preſent occaſion, there 
can ſcarcely remain the leaſt doubt among 
us 


But, as to the neceſſity of ſending ſuc- 
cours, this, it may be ſaid, we are agreed 
in ; this is our reſolution. But how ſhall 
we be enabled? that is the point to be 
explained. Be not ſurpriſed, Athenians, 
if my ſentiments on this occaſion ſeem re- 

gnant to the general ſenſe of this aſſem- 

- Appoint magiſtrates for the inſpec- 
tion of your laws : not in order to enact 
any new laws; you have already a ſuffi- 
cient number; but to repeal thoſe, whoſe 
ill effe&s you now experience. I mean the 
laws relating to the theatrical funds (thus 
openly I declare it) and ſome about the 
ſoldiery. By the firſt, the ſoldier's pay goes 
as theatrical expences to the uſeleſs and 
inactive; the others ſcreen thoie from 
juſtice, who decline the ſervice of the field, 
and thus damp the ardour of thoſe diſpoſed 
to ſerve us. When you have repealed 
theſe, and rendered it conſiſtent with ſafe- 
ty to adviſe you juſtly, then ſeek for ſome 
perſon to propoſe that decree, which you 
all are ſenſible the common — requires. 
But, till this be done, expect not that any 
man will urge your true intereſt, when, for 
urging your true intereſt, you repay him 
with deſtruction. Ve will never find 
ſuch zeal; eſpecially ſince the conſequence 
can be ovly this; he who offers his opi- 
nion, and moves for your concurrence, ſuf- 
fers ſome unmerited calamity; but your 
afairs are not in the leaſt advanced: nay, 
this additional inconvenience muſt — 
that for the future it will appear more dan- 
gerous to adviſe you, than even at preſent. 
And the authors of theſe laws ſhould alſo 
be the authors of their repeal. For it is 
not juſt that the public favour ſhould be 


12 


beſtowed on them, who ig Gm: 
laws, have 1. — injured —— 8 
and chat the odium ſhould fall on 
whoſe freedom and ; 
portant ſervice to us all. Until thel 
gulations be made, you are no 0 
any man fo great that he may violue 
laws with impunit) z or ſo devoid of re 


as to plunge himſelf into | 
deftruAion. Ne — 
And be not ignorant of this, Athen ze 1 
that a decree is of no ſignificance, Me 21 
* 


attended with reſolution and alacri 
execute it. For were decrees of th, 
ſelves ſufficient to engage you to perk 
your duty, could they even execute 
—_— which they enact; ſo many wn 
not have been made to fo little, or nt 


to no 2 nor would che 
lence of Philip have had ſo long a d 
For, if decrees can puniſh, he hath | 
ſince felt all their fury. But they have 
ſuch power : for, though propoting and 
ſolving be firſt in order, yet, in torce 
efficacy, action is ſuperior. Let this 1 
be your principal concern; the others 
cannot want: for you have men a 
you capable of adviſing, and you ar 
all people moſt acute in apprehendi 
now, let your intereſt direct you, an 
will be in your power to be as remark 
for acting. What ſeaſon indeed, what 
portunity do you wait for, more favours 
than the preſent ? Or when will you 
r vigour, if not now, my countrymg 
ath not this man ſeized all thoſe pla 
that were ours ? Should he become m 
of this country too, muſt we not fink 1 
the loweſt ſtate of infamy ? Are not u 
whom we have promiſed to afſit, wi 


— — ed in war, now attat 
ed themſelves ? Is he not our enemy! mai 
he not in poſſeſſion of our dominions! da: 


he not a barbarian ? Ie he not every! 
thing words can expreſs? If we ar 
ſenſible to all this, if we almoſt aid his 
ſigns; heavens! can we then ak tow 
the conſequences are owing ? Yes, Ih 
full well, we never will impute then 
ourſelves. Juſt as in the dangers of 
field: not one of thoſe who fly will 
himſelf; he will rather blame the gene 
or his fellow-ſoldiers : yet every 
man that fled was acceſſary to the dex 
He who blames others might have m 
tained his own ; and, had every u 
maintained his, ſueceſs muſt have em 
Thus then, in the caſe, 1s the? 
man whoſe counſel ſeems liable to or: 


Other things I ſnall over, _ 
I might expatiate on them. Let it 
be obſerved, that we are now, as you 
ſee, left without competitors; the Lace- 
demonians loſt ; the 'Thebans engaged at 
home; and not one of all the other ſtates 
of conſequence ſufficient to diſpute the ſo- 
vereignty with us. Yet, at a time when 
we might have enjoyed our own dominions 
in ſecurity, and been the umpires in all 
diſputes ; our territories have been 
wreſted from us; we have expended above 
one thouſand five hundred talents to no 
ez the allies which we gained in war 
ave been loſt in time of peace; and to 
this degree of power have we raiſed an 
enemy againſt | ourſelves. (For let the 
man ſtand forth who can ſhew, whence 
Philip hath derived his greatneſs, if not 
from us.) N 
« Well! if theſe affairs have but an un- 
« favourable aſpect, yet thoſe within the 
„ city are much more flouriſhing than 
“ ever.“ Where are the proofs of this ? 
'The walls which have been whitened ? 
the ways we have repaired ? the ſupplies 
of water, and ſuch trifles ? Turn your eyes 
to the men, of whoſe adminiſtrations theſe 
are the fruits. Some of whom, from the 
loweſt ſtate of poverty, have ariſen ſud- 
denly to affluence; ſome from meanneſs to 
renown : others have made their own pri- 
vate houſes much more magnificent than 
the public edifices. Juſt as the ſtate hath 
fallen, their private fortunes have been 


And what cauſe can we aſſign for this? 
How is it that our affairs were once fo 
flouriſhing, and now in ſuch diforder ? Be- 
cauſe formerly, the people dared to take 
up arms themſelves; were themſelves 
maſters of thoſe in employment, diſpoſers 
themſelves of all emoluments : ſo that 
citizen thought himſelf happy to derive 
honours and authority, and all advantages 
whatever from the people. But now, on 
the contrary, favours are all diſpenſed, 
affairs all tranſacted by the miniſters ; 
while you, quite enervated, robbed of your 
riches, your allies, ſtand in the mean rank 
of ſervants and aſſiſtants: happy if theſe 
men grant you the theatrical appoint- 
ments, and ſend you ſcraps of the public 
meal. And, what is of all moſt fordid, 
you hold yourſelves obliged to them for 


that which is your own, while they con- 


fine you within theſe walls, lead you on 
gently to their purpoſes, and ſoothe and 


tame you to obedience, Nor is it poſſible, caſes as their time 


that they whs ang catzagea in low and as 


veling pusſaits, can entertain * 
— are, 2 
Prove, now Heaven : 
neſs, that ic will not — me, 1 
fer more by mentionng this e 
tion, than who have I you in. 


it! Freedom of ſpeech, you do 
on all occaſions; and has 20m 
admitted it, e 

8th de prevaile 


But if you will at 
on to change your conduct; af you with 
take the field, and at y.of Athe« 
nians ; if theſe redundant fums which you 
. — cd tothe advance- 
ment of your ; 3 perhaps, 
— 1 * 
conſummate ſor | 


and ye 

pittances, which ae like tha 
morſels that a phy ſician allows his patien 
2 reſtore yu, gs da 
juſt im from dying. dſt. 
— ſerve any alete parts 
but are juſt ſufficient to divert Jour ates 
tion from all other things, and. thurins 
creaſe the indolence of every one. amay 


But I ſhall be aſked, -« What thentl 
„it your opinion that theſe um 
pay our army ?“ — And belides ths 
the ſtate ſhould be regulated in 
manner, that everyone may haye Ji 
of public buſineſs, and approue Af 
uſeful citizen, on what occaſion Ne 
aid may be required., Is it in hr 
to live in peace? He will live ha 
greater dignity, while theſe 


ſupplies 

vent him from being t by na 
to any thing 1 he can 
forth by an emergency like the prone 
Let him diſcharge that ſacred duty 
he owes to his country, by apInga 
ſums to his ſupport in the 1x en 
a man among you the age of (ermerl 
Let him, by inſpecting and con 
public buſineſs, regularly metit al 
of the ä whic 1 | 
without any enjoined, of * 
made to the community. And Whl 
ſcarcely any alterations either 0 
ing or innovating, all irregulanbea__ 
moved, and the ſtate completely 
by appointing one gene : 220 
which ſhall entitle dur chfJ¾nn a 
and at the ſame tis ON we 
arms, to adminiſter zollcs, 5 

of life, 20 0 * 


* 


* 
4 
„ 


1 


4 
4 


+ But it never hath,” nor could it 
ke been moved by me, that the rewards 
the diligent and active ſhould be be- 

=p or uſeleſs citizen : or that you 
{ fit here, ſupine, languid, and irre- 
le; fiſfening to the exploits of ſome ge- 
ul foreign troops (for thus it is at = 
fent)—n0t I would reflect on him 
p ſerves you in any inſtance. But you 


for which you heap honours upon 
u and not recede from that illuſtri- 
nk of virtue, rhe price of all the 
ious toils of your anceſtors, and by 


. _ to you. 

Mes have I laid before you the chief 
mts in which I think you intereſted. It 
your part to embrace that opinion, which 
ale of the ſtate in general, and that 
eery fingle member, recommends to 
Kceptance. Leland. 


þ The third Olynthiac Oration : pro- 
nounced in the ſame Year. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Nee preceding oration had no further 
efeft upon the Athenians, than to 
on them to ſend orders to 
idemus, who commanded for 
them at the Helleſpont, to make an 
attempt to relieve Olynthus. He ac- 
cordingly led ſome forces into Chal- 
cu, which, in conjunction with the 
forces of Olynthus, ravaged Pallene, 
i peninſula of Macedon, towards 
Thrace and Bottia, a country on the 
confines of Chalcis, which among 
her towns contained Pella, the ca- 
kl of Macedon. 

u theſe attempts could not divert 
Philip from his reſolution of reducing 
Olynthus, which he had now public. 
wowed. The Olynthians, there- 
found it neceſſary to have once 
Dore recourſe to Athens: and to re- 
Jeet, that they would ſend troops, 
tmpoſed of citizens, animated with 
L lincere ardor for their intereſt, their 

* glory, and the common cauſe. 
Dolthenes, in the following oration, 

on the importance of ſavin 

* us; alarms his hearers wi 
i ehenſion of a war, which 
« Ar mrs Attica, and even 
a; urges the neceſſity of 
perſona) ſervice; and returns <4 his 
— of the miſapplication of the 


money; but in ſuch a manner, 
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Athenians, ſhould perform thoſe - 
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as ſheweth; that his former remon- 
ſtrances had not the defired effect. 


I AM » Athenians ! that you 
would account it leſs valuable to poſſeſs 
the greateſt riches, than to have the true 
intereſt of the ſtate on this emergency 
clearly laid before you. It is parts. 
therefore, readily and chearfully to at- 
tend to all who are diſpoſed to offer their 
opinions. For your _ need not be 
confined to thoſe, whole counſels are the 
effect of premeditation : it is your good for- 
tune to have men among you, who can at 
once ſuggeſt many points of moment. From 
opinions, therefore, of every kind, you 
may eaſily chuſe that moſt conducive tg 
your intereſt, +» 

And now, Athenians, the preſent junc- 
ture calls upon us; we almoſt hear its 
voice, declaring loudly, that you yourſelves 
muſt engage in theſe affairs, if you have the 
leaſt attention to your own ſecurity. You 
entertain I know not what ſentiments, on 
this occaſion : my opinion is, that the rein- 
forcements ſhould be inſtantly decreed ; 
that they ſhould be raiſed with all poſſible 
expedition; that ſo our ſuccours may be 
ſent from this city, and all former incon- 
veniencies be avoided ; and that you ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors to notify theſe things, 
and to ſecure our interelts by their pre- 
ſence. For as he is a man of conſummats - 
policy, compleat in the art of turning 


every incident to his own advantage; 


there is the utmoſt reaſon to fear, that 

artly by conceſſions, where they may be 
leaſonable ; partly by menaces, (and his 
menaces may be believed) and partly 
by rendering us and our abſence ſuſpected : 
he may tear from us ſomething of the. 
laſt importance, and force it into his own 
ſervice. ; 4 

Thoſe very circumſtances, however, 
which contribute to the power of Philip, 
are nappily the moſt favourable to us. For 
that uncontrolled command, with which he 
governs all tranſactions public and ſecret ; 
his intire direction of his army, as their 
leader, their ſovereign, and their treaſurer z 
and his diligence, in giving life to every 
part of it, by his preſence; theſe things 
greatly contribute to carrying on a» war 
with expedition and ſueceis, but are pow- 
erful obſtacles to that accommodation, 
which he would gladly make with the 
Olynthians. For the Olynthians fee 


plainly, that they do not now fight for 
glory, or for part of thur territory, but to 
M m 


defend 
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defend their ſtate from diffolution and 
ſlavery. They know how he rewarded 
thoſe traitors of Amphipolis, who made him 
maſter of that city; and thoſe of Pydna, 
who opened their gates to him. In a word, 
free ſtates, I think, muſt ever look with 
ſuſpicion on an abſolute monarchy : but a 
neighbouring monarchy muſt double their 
apprehenſions. 

Convinced of what hath now been offer- 
ed, and poſſeſſed with every other juſt and 
worthy fentiment ; you muſt be reſolved, 
Athenians; you muſt exert your ſpirit; you 
muſt apply to the war, now, if ever; your 
fortunes, your perſons, your whole powers, 
are now demanded. There is no excuſe, 
no pretence left, for declining the perfor- 
mance of your duty. For that which you 
were all ever urging loudly, that the Olyn- 
thians ſhould be engaged in a war with 
Philip, hath now happened of itſelf; and 
this in a manner molt agreeable to our in- 
tereſt. For, if they had entered into this 
war at our perſuaſion, they muſt have been 

recarious allies, without ſteadineſs or re- 

lution: but, as their private injuries have 
made them enemies to Philip, it is probable 
that enmity will be laſting, both on account 
of what they fear, and what they have al- 
ready ſuffered. My countrymen ! let not 
ſo favourable an opportunity eſcape you: 
do not repeat that error which hath been 
fo often fatal to you. For when, at our 
return from aſſiſting the Eubeans, Hierax 
and Stratocles, citizens of Amphipolis, 
mounted this gallery, and preſſed you to 
ſend out your navy, and to take their city 
under your protection; had we diſcovered 
that reſolution in our own cauſe, which we 
exerted for the ſafety of Eubœa; then had 
Amphipolis been yours; and all thoſe diffi- 
culties had been avoided, in which you bave 
been ſince involved. Again, when we re- 
ceived advice of the ſieges of Pydna, Poti- 
dza, Methone, Pegaſæ, and other places, 
(for I would not detain you with a parti- 
cular wecital) had we ourſelves marched 
with a due ſpirit and alacrity to the relief 
of the firſt of theſe cities, we ſhould now 
find much more compliance, much more 
humility in Philip. But by ſtill neglecting 
the preſent, and imagining our future in- 
tereſts will not demand our care; we have 
aggrandized our enemy, we have raiſed 
him to a degree of eminence, greater than 
any king . Macedon hath ever yet en- 
joyed.— No we have another opportu- 
nity. That which the Olynthians, of them- 
ſelves, preſent to the ſtate: one no leſs 
conſiderable than any of the former. 
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And, in my opinion, Athenians! ir 
man were to bring the dealings of the gcc 
towards us to a fair account, though mam 
things might appear not quite agreeable 
our wiſhes, yet he would acknowledge th 
we had been highly favoured by them; ar 
with great reaſon: for that many places ha 
been loſt in the courſe of war, is truly tot 
2 to our own weak conduct. But u 
the difficulties, ariſen from hence, have nd 
long affected us; and that an alliance n 
preſents itſelf to remove them, if we a: 
diſpoſed to make the juſt uſe of it; this 
cannot but aſcribe to the divine goodneſ 
But the ſame thing ha in this caſe, 
in the uſe of riches. | be caref 
to ſave thoſe he hath acquired, he readi 
acknowledges the kindneſs of fortune: þ 
if by his umprudence they be once lol 
with them he alſo loſes the ſenſe of gra 
tude. So in political affairs, they who ne 
lect to improve their opportunities, for 
the favours which the gods have beftou: 
for it is the ultimate event which general 
determines mens judgment of every thit 
precedent. And, therefore, all affairs be 
after ſhould engage your ſtricteſt ca 
that, by correcting our errors, we may wi 
off the inglorious ſtain of paſt actions. 3 
ſhould we be deaf to theſe men too, 
ſhould he be ſuffered to ſubvert C. 
thus; ſay, what can prevent him tre 
marching his forces into whatever terti 
ry he pleaſes ? | 

Is there not a man among you, 4! 
nians ! who reflects by what ſteps, Phil 
from a beginning ſo inconſiderable, h 
mounted to this height of power? ft 
he took Amphipolis : then he became n 
ter of Pydna; then Potidza fell; then) 
thone: then came his inroad into Thel 
after this, having diſpoſed affairs at Ph 
at Pegaſz, at Magneſia, intirely a 
pleaſed, he marched into Thrace. H 
while engaged in expelling ſome, and e 
bliſhing other princes, he fell fick. 4; 
recovering, he never turned 2 moi 
from his courſe to eaſe or indulgence, 
inſtantly attacked the Olynthians. Hi 
peditions againſt the 1I]yrians, the f 
nians, againſt Arymbas, all oven 
But I may be aſked, why this recital, 
That you may know and fee br | 
error, in ever neglecting ſome part ; 
affairs, as if beneath your regard: * 
active ſpirit with which Philip yo 
deſigns : which ever fires him; an I 
never can permit him to reſt ſattsbe 


thoſe things he hath already sccunf 


hen he determines firmly and invariably 
— his conqueſts ; and if We are ob- 
knately reſolved againſt every, vigorous and 
geclual meaſure: think, what — — 
nay we expect! In the name of Heaven, 
can any man be ſo weak, as not to know, 
that, by neglecting this war, we are transfer - 
riog it from that country to our own ! And 
kould this happen, I fear, Athenians ! that 
v they who inconſiderately borrow mo- 
de upon high intereſt, after a ſhort-lived 
uence are deprived of their own fortunes; 
we, by this continued indolence, by con- 
{ting only our eaſe and pleaſure, may be 
rdaced to the grievous neceſſity of geg. 
ve in affairs the moſt ſhocking and diſa- 
rreeable, and of expoſing ourſelves in the 
fence of this our native territory, 

To cenſure, ſome one may tell me, is 
al, and in the power of every man: but 
de true counſellor ſhould point out that 
tyduct which the preſent exigence de- 
minds, Senſible as I am, Athenians, that 
when your expectations have in any in- 
tice been diſappointed, your reſentment 
Fequently falls not on thoſe who merit it, 
„n on him who hath ſpoken laſt ; yet I 
not, from a regard to my own ſafety, 
lppreſs what I deem of moment to lay 
tefore you, I ſay then, this occaſion calls 
(7 2 twofold armament, Firſt, we are to 
gend the cities of the Olynthians, and 
ar this purpoſe to detach a body of for- 
5: in the next place, in order to infeſt 
bis * N we are to ſend out our navy 
rand with other levies. If you neglect 
her of theſe, I fear your expedition will 
de fruitleſs. For, if you content your- 
tives with infeſting his dominions, this he 
"endure, until he is maſter of Olyn- 
ws, and then he can with eaſe repel the 
Walon; or, if you only ſend ſuecours to 
e Ulynthians, when he ſees his own king- 
m free from danger, he will apply with 
aancy and vigilance to the war, and 
© 219th weary out the beſieged to a ſub- 
mon. Your levies therefore muſt be 
Wuderable enough to ſerve both pur- 
Theſe are my ſentiments with re- 
ſect o our armament, 
Aud now, as to the expence of theſe pre- 
"01s, You are already provided for 
y ment of your forces better than any 
= people. This proviſion is diſtributed 
, $/curſelves in the manner moſtagree- 
* dat if you reſtore it to the army, the 
ies vill be complete without any ad- 
"oh if not, an addition will be neceſ- 

er the whole, rather, will remain to 
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be raiſed. « How then (I may be aſked 


« do you move for a decree to apply thoſe 
« funds to the military ſervice ?** By no 


means ! it is my opinion indeed, that an 
army muſt be raiſed; that this money 
really belongs to the army ; and that the 
ſame regulation which entides our citizens 
to receive, ſhould oblige them alſo to act. 
At preſent you expend theſe ſums on en- 
tertainments, without regard to your af- 
fairs. It remains then chats general con- 
tribution be raiſed : a great one, if a great 
one be required: a ſmall one, if ſuch may 
be ſufficient. Money muſt be found: 
without it nothing can be effected: vari- 
ous ſchemes are propoſed by various per- 
ſons: do you make that choice which 
you think moſt advantageous ; and, while 
you have an opportunity, exert yourſelves 
in the care of your intereſts. 

It is worthy your attention to conſider, 
how the affairs of Philip are at this time 
circumſtanced. For they are by no means 
ſo well diſpoſed, ſo very flouriſhing, as an 
inattentive obſerver would pronounce. Nor 
would he have engaged in this war at all, 
had he thought he ſhould have been obliged 
to maintain 1t, He hoped that, the moment 
he appeared, all things would fall before 
him. But theſe hopes were vain. And this 
diſappointment, in the firſt place, trou- 
hles and diſpirits him. Then the Theſſa- 
lians alarm him; a people remarkable for 
their perfidy on all occaſions, and to all 
perſons. And juſt as they have ever proved, 
even ſo he finds them now. For they have 
reſolved in council to demand the reſtitu- 
tion of Pegaſz, and have oppoſed his at- 
tempt to fortify Magneſia: and I am in- 
formed, that for the future he is to be ex- 
cluded from their ports and markets, as 
theſe conveniencies belong to the ſtates of 
Theſſaly, and are not to be intercepted by 
Philip. And, ſhould he be deprived of 
ſuch a fund of wealth, he muſt be greatly 
ſtreightened to ſupport his foreign troops. 
Beſides this, we muſt ſuppoſe that the Pæo- 
nianand the Illyrian, and all the others,would 
prefer freedom and independence to a ſtate 
of ſlavery. They are not accuſt to ſub- 


jection, and the inſolence of this man, it is 


ſaid, knows no bounds; nor is this impro- 
bable : for great and unexpected ſucceſs is 
apt to hurry weak minds into extravagan- 
cies, Hence it often proves much more 
difficult to maintain acquifitions, than to 
acquire. It is your part, therefore, to re- 
d the time of his diftreſs as your moſt 
— opportunity: improve it to the 
M m2 utmoſt; 
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utmoſt ; ſend out your embaſſies; take the your judgment of their adminiftration; 1 
feld yourſelves, and excite a general ar- ever be 


dor abroad; ever conſidering how readily And may we all contribute to 
Philip would attack us, if he were favoured favourable ! 53 


by any incident like this, if a war had 
broken out on our borders. And would 
it not be ſhameful to want the reſolution to 
bring that diſtreſs on him, which, bad it 
been equally in his power, he certainly 
would have made you feel ? 

This too demands your attention, Athe- 
nians | that you are now to determine whe- 
ther it be moſt expedient to carry the war 
into his country, or to fight him here, If 
Olynthus be defended, Macedon will be 
the ſeat of war: you may haraſs his king- 
dom, and enjoy your own territories free 
from apprehenſions. But, ſhould that na- 
tion be ſubdued by Philip, Who will op- 

ſe his marching hither ? will the The- 

ans ? let it not be thought ſevere when I 
afirm that they will join readily in the 
invaſion. Will the Phocians? a people 
ſcarcely able to defend their own country, 
without your aſſiſtance. Will any others? 
—* But, Sir,“ cries ſome one, © he would 
« make no ſuch attempt.” This would 
be the greateſt of abſurdities; not to exe- 
cute thoſe threats, when he hath full power, 
which, now when they appear fo idle and 
extravagant, he yet dares to utter. And I 
think you are not yet to learn how great 
would be the difference between our en- 
Fabio him here, and there. Were we to 
only thirty days abroad, and to draw all 
the neceſſaries of the camp from our own 
lands, even were there no enemy to ravage 
them, the damage would, in my opinion, 
amount to more than the whole expence 
of che late war. Add then the preſence of 
an enemy, and how greatly muſt the cala- 
mity be increaſed: but, further, add the 
infamy ; and to thoſe who judge rightly, 
no diſtreſs can be more grievous than the 
ſcandal of miſconduct. 

It is incumbent therefore, upon us all, 
(juſtly influenced by theſe conſiderations) 
to unite vigorouſly in the common cauſe, 
and repel the danger that threatens this 
territory, Let the rich exert: themſelves on 
this occafron ; that, by contributing a ſmall 
portion of their affluence, they may ſecure 
the peaceful poſſeſſion of the reſt. Let 
thoſe who are of the age for military duty; 
that, by learning the art of war in Phi- 
lip's dominions, they may become formi- 
dable defenders of their native land, Let 
our orators, that they may ſafely ſubmit 
their conduct to the public inſpection. For 


termined by the event of thing 


$.5- Oration againſt Caliline. 
THE ARGUMENT, 


L. Sergius Catiline was of Patrician «x 
traction, and had ſided with $y!! 
during the civil wars between ; 

and Marius. Upon the expiraticn 
his preztorſhip, he was ſent to ! 
government of Africa; and after 
return, was accuſed of mal-ad miri: 
tion by P. Clodius, under the conf 
ſhip of M. Emilius Lepidus, aud! 
Volcatius Tullus. It is conmon! 
believed, that the defign of the c 
2 was formed about this tim 
three years before the oratioa Cic-; 
here pronounces againſt it. Catit 
after his return from Africa, had i 
for the conſulſhip, but was rejec: 
The two following years he likes 
ſtood candidate, but ſtill met with th 
ſame fate. It appears that he mad 
a fourth attempt under the conte 
of Cicero, who made ule of all ; 
credit and authority to exclude |; 
in which he ſucceeded to his «il 
After the picture Salluſt has drawn 0 
Catiline, it were needleſs to attem 
his character here; behdes that“ 
four following orations will ne d 
reader ſufficiently acquainted wit! 1 
This firſt ſpeech was pronoun. 
the ſenate, convened in the tene 
Jupiter Stator, on the eighth 0! &, 
vember, in the ſix hundred ard: 
year of the city, and forty-12uri! 
Cicero's age. The occaſion of it 
as follows: Catiline, and the 0 wi 
conſpirators, had met together 1 © 
houſe of one Marcus Lecca; u. 
it was reſolved, that 'a genera. i 
rection ſhould be raiſed through itz 

- the different parts of Which were « 
ſigned to different leaders ; that 1 
ep ſhould put himſelf at the de | 
of the troops in Etruria; that 89 cee 
ſhould be fired in many places at 3 Ge 
and a maſſacre begun at the #3 
time of the whole ſenate and ai) fn 
enemies, of whom none were 0 


ſpared except the ſons of 0m? u 
* = be kept as hotage — 
their peace and reconciliation * fan 
their Fiber; that in the couſerss" dect 


* 
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of the fire and maſſacre, Catiline 
ſhould be ready with his Tuſcan army 
to take the benefit of the public con- 
fuſion, and make himſelf maſter of 
the city; where Lentulus in the mean 
while, as firſt in dignity, was to pre- 
ice in their general councils ; Caſſius 
to manage the affair of firing it; Ce- 
thegus to direct the maſſacre. But 
the vigilance of Cicero being the 
chief obſtacle to all their hopes, Ca- 
tine was very deſirous to ſee him 
tuen of before he left Rome; upon 
which two knights of the company 
undertook to kill him the next morn- 
ing in his bed, in an early viſit on 
pretence of buſineſs. They were both 
of his acquaintance, and uſed to fre- 
quent his houſe; and knowing his 
cullom of giving free acceſs to all, 
made no doubt of being readily ad- 


mitted, as C. Cornelius, one of the. 


two, afterwards confeſſed, The meet- 
ng was no ſooner over, than Cicero 
had information of all that paſſed in 
:: for by the intrigues of a woman 
named Fulvia, he had gained over 
Car us her gallant, one of the con- 
ſpirators of ſenatorian rank, to ſend 
kim a punctual account of all their 
deuberations. He preſently imparted 
his intelligence to ſome of the chiefs 
of the city, who were aſſembled that 
evening, as uſual, at his houſe, in- 
torming them not only of the deſign, 
but naming the men who were to exe- 
cute it, and the very hour when they 
vould be at his gate: all which fell 
out exactly as he foretold ; for the 
wo knights came before break of 
Cay, but had the mortificatian to find 
we houſe well guarded, and all ad- 
mittance refuſed to them. Next day 
Cicero ſummoned the ſenate to the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol, where 
* Was net uſually held but in times 
f public alarm. There had been 
veral debates before this on the ſame 
ect of Catiline's treaſons, and his 
Glign of killing the conſul; and a 
Cecree had paſſed at the motion of 
Licero, to offer a public reward to 
* firſt diſcoverer of the plot; if a 
we, his liberty, and eight hundred 
pounds ; if a citizen, his pardon, and 
dien hundred. Yet Catiline, by a 
profound dilimulation, and the con- 
— profeſſions of his innocence, ſtill 

ved many of all ranks ; repre» 
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ſenting the whole as the fiction of his 
enemy Cicero, and offering to give 
ſecurity for his behaviour, and to de- 
liver himſelf to the cuſtody of an 
whom the ſenate would name; of M. 
Lepidus, of the prætor Metellus, or 
of Cicero himſelf : but none of them 
would receive him; and Cicero plain- 
ly told him, that he ſhould never think 
himſelf ſafe in the ſame houſe, when 
he was in danger by living in the 
ſame city with him. Yet he itill kept 
on the maſk, and had the confidence 
to come to this very meeting in the 
capitol ; which ſo ſhocked the whole 

aſſembly, that none even of his ac- 
quaintance durſt venture to falute 
him; and the conſular ſenators quitted 
that part of the houſe in which he 
ſat, and left the whole bench clear to 
him. Cicero was ſo provoked by his 
impudence, that inſtead of enterin 
upon any buſineſs, as he deſigned, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf directly to Catiline, 
he — out into the preſent moſt ſe- 
vere invective againſt him; and with 
all the fire and force of an incenſed 
eloquence, laid open the whole courſe 
of his villainies, and the notoriety of 
his treaſons, 


HOW far, O Catiline, wilt thou abuſe 
our patience ? How long ſhall thy frantic 
rage baffle the efforts of juſtice? To 
what height meaneſt thou to carry thy dar- 
ing inſolence? Art thou nothing daunted 
by the nocturnal watch poſted to ſecure 
the Palatium ? nothing by the = guards ? 
nothing by the conſternation of the peo- 
ple ? nothing by the union of all the wiſe 
and worthy citizens? nothing by the ſe- 
nate's aſſembling in this place of ſtrength ? 
nothing by the looks and countenances of 
all here preſent ? Seeſt thou not that all 
thy deſigns are brought to light? that the 
ſenators are thoroughly apprized of thy 
conſpiracy ? that they are acquainted with 
thy laſt night's practices; with the prac- 
tices of the night before ; with the place 
of meeting, the company ſummoned toge- 
ther, and the meaſures concerted ? Alas 


for our degeneracy ! alas for the depra- 


vity of the times ! the ſenate is apprized 
of all this, the conſul beholds it; yet the 
traitor lives. Lives! did I fay, he even 
comes into the ſenate; he ſhares in the 
public deliberations ; he marks us out 
with his eye for deſtruction. While we, 
bold in our country's cauſe, think we have 
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ſufficiently diſcharged our duty to the ſtate, 
if we can but eſcape his rage and deadly 
darts. Long ſince, O Catiline, ought the 
conſul to have ordered thee for execution ; 
and pointed upon thy own head that ruin 
thou haft been long meditating againſt us 
all. Could that illuſtrious citizen Publius 


Scipio, ſovereign pontiff, but inveſted wit 


no public magiſtracy, kill Tiberius Grac- 
chus for raiſing ſome ſlight commotions in 
the commonwealth; and ſhall we conſuls 
ſuffer Catiline to live, who aims at layin 
waſte the world with fire and ſword ? 


omit, as too remote, the example of Q. 


Servilius Ahala, who with his own hand 
flew Spurius Melius, for plotting a revo- 
lution in the ſtate. Such, ſuch was the 
virtue of this republic in former times, 
that her brave ſons puniſhed more ſeverely 
a factious citizen, than the moſt inveterate 
Public enemy. We have a weighty and 
vigorous decree of the ſenate againſt you, 
Catiline: the commonwealth wants not 
wiſdom, nor this houſe authority : but we, 
the conſuls, I ſpeak ic openly, are wanting 
in our duty. 

A decree once paſſed in the ſenate, en- 
Joining the conſul L. Opimius to take care 
thar * commonwealth received no detri- 
ment. The very ſame day Caius Grac- 
chus was killed for ſome ſlight ſuſpicions 
of treaſon, though — of a father, 
grandfather, and anceſtors, all eminent for 
their ſervices to the ſtate. Marcus Ful- 
vius too, a man of conſular dignity, with 
his children, underwent the ſame fate. By 
a like decree of the ſenate, the care of the 
commonwealth was committed to the con- 
ſuls C. Marius and L. Valerius. Was a 
ſingle day permitted to paſs, before L. 
Saturninus, tribune of the people, and C. 
Servilius the prætor, ſatisfied by their death 
the juſtice of their country. But we, for 
theſe twenty days, have ſuffered the au- 
* thority of the ſenate to languiſh in our 
hands. For we too have a like decree, 
but it reſts among our records like a ſword 
in the ſcabbard; a decree, O Catiline, by 
which you ought to have ſuffered imme- 
diate death. Yet ſtill you live; nay more, 
you live, not to lay aſide, but to harden 
yourſelf in your audacious guilt. I could 
wiſh, conſcript fathers, to be merciful ; I 
could wiſh too not to a remiſs when 
my country is threatened with danger; but 
I now begin to reproach myſelf with neg- 
ligence and want of courage, A camp is 
formed in Italy, upon the very borders of 
Etruria, againſt the commonwealth, The 
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enemy increaſe daily in number, 4. 
ſame time we behold their general 
leader within our walls; nay, ia the ſen 
houſe itſelf, plotting daily ſome inte 
miſchief againſt the ſtate. Should | or 
you, Catiline, to be inſtantly ſeized 
put to death; I have reaſon to heli- 
men would rather reproach me » 
lowneſs than cruelty. But at preſent < 
tain reaſons reſtrain me from this l 
which indeed ought to have been ta; 
long ago. Thou ſhalt then ſuffer des 
when not a man is to be found, fo wicks 
ſo deſperate, ſo like thyſelf, as not to 0 
it was done juſtly. As long as there 
one who dares to defend thee, thou f. 
live; and live ſo as thou now doſt, . 
rounded by the numerous and powe 
1 which I have placed about th4 
o as not to ſuffer thee to ſtir 2 
againſt the republic; whilſt the eyes 
ears of many ſhall watch thee, as they ha 
hitherto done, when thou little thought 
of it. | 
But what is it, Catiline, thou canft nc 
have in view, if neither the obſcurity 
night can conceal thy traiterous aſſe 
blies, nor the walls of a private houle p 
vent the voice of thy treaſon from reac 
ing our ears? If all thy projects are d 
covered, and burſt into public view? Q 
then your deteſtable purpoſe, and thi 
no more of maſſacres and conflagratio! 
You are beſet on all hands; your m 
ſecret counſels are clear as noon- da J 
you may eaſily gather, from the detul 
am now to give you. You may reme 
ber that on the nineteenth of October |: 
I ſaid publicly in the ſenate, that bet 
the twenty-fifth of the ſame month, \ 
Manlius, the confederate and creature 
your guilt, would appear in arms. Was 
deceived, Catiline, I ſay not as to t 
enormous, this deteſtable, this improdi 
attempt; but, which is ſtill more ſurpr 
ing, as to the very day on which it hal 
pened ? I ſaid likewiſe, in the urged + 
you had fixed the twenty-ſixth of the 
month for the maſſacre of our nobe 
which induced many citizens of the 1 
rank to retire from Rome, not fo much 
account of their own preſervation, 35" 
a view to baffle your deſigns. Ga! 
deny, that on that very ſame da po 
ſo beſet by my vigilance, and the gut 


I placed aboyt you, that you found i . band 
poſſible to 2 any thing n dec 
ſtate ; though you had given 0% 9 


the departure of the reſt, that Jon. 


content yourſelf with the 
4 of thoſe who remained? Nay, when 
de fiſt of November, you conh- 


he ſer 4 . 

** hoped to ſurprize Præneſte by night; 
1 415 * find that colony tor | by 
1 nder, and the guards, officers, and 
wr, io; had appointed? There is nothing 


\ ether think, contrive, or attempt, but 


eſem c l both hear, ſee, and plainly under- 
o *T" mind only in conjunction with 
OS. na ions of laſt night. You 
o wick bon perceive, that I am much more 


ve in watching over the preſervation, 


7 * 2 you in plotting the deſtruction of the 
hou + | ſay then, and ſay it openly, that 
Joſt, } right you went to the houſe of M. 


x2, in the ſtreet called the Gladiators: 
eu was met there by numbers of 
xr uocintes in guilt and madneſs. Dare 
u deny this? Why are you filent? If 
u diſown the charge, I will prove it: 
x | {re ome in this very aſſembly, who 
ne of your confederacy. Immortal 
{| what country do we inhabit ? what 
do we belong to? what government 
þ ve live under? Here, here, conſcript 
ders, within theſe walls, and in this 
mbly, the moſt awful and venerable 


anſt nd 
curity 
s alle 
uſe p 


N reac 

are d ſen earth, there are men who meditate 
TH run and yours, the deſtruction of this 
4 4:88" 22d conſequently of the world itſelf. 


elf, your conſul, behold theſe men, 
Jak their opinions on public affairs; 


prati N 
ur m 


day;  inſiead of dooming them to imme- 
detail _ execution, do not ſo much as wound 
temen en 41th my tongue. You went then 
ber l * night, Catiline, to the houſe of Lec- 
t beſo} 10 cantoned out all Italy; you ap- 


anted the place to which every one was 
v repair; you fingled out thoſe who were 
* left at Rome, and thoſe who were 
company you in perſon ; you marked 
te parts of the city deſtined to con- 
auen; you declared your purpoſe of 
| ung u ſoon, and ſaid you only waited 
ie, th ade to ſee me taken off. Two Ro- 


de (a 2 undertook to eaſe you of that 
nod! = and aſlaflinate me the ſame night in 
the f 3 before day- break. Scarce was your 
uch badly diſmiſſed, when I was informed 


© this: I ordered an additional guard 
| _ to ſecure my houſe from aſſault; 
*tuled admittance to thoſe whom you 
a compliment me in the morning; and 
= n to many worthy perſons before- 
- N were, and at what time I 
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Since then, Catiline, ſuch is the ſtate of 
your affairs, finiſh what you have begun; 
quit the city ; the gates are open ; nobody 
oppoſes your retreat. The troops in Man- 
lius's camp long to put themſelves under 
your command. Carry with you all your 
confederates ; if not all, at leaſt as many 
as poſſible. Purge the city. It will take 
greatly from my tears, to be divided from 
you by a wall. You cannot pretend to 
ſtay any longer with us: I will not bear, 
will not ſuffer, will not allow of it. Great 
thanks are due to the immortal gods, and 
chiefly to thee Jupiter Stator, the ancient 

rotector of this city, for having already 
o often preſerved us from this danger- 
ous, this defirudive, this peſtilent ſcourge 
of his country. The ſupreme ſafety of the 
commonwealth ought not to be again and 
again expoſed to danger for the ſake of 
a ſingle man. While I was only conſul 
elect, Catiline, I contented myſelf with 
guarding againſt your many plots, not by 
a public guard, but W my private vigi- 
lance. When at the laſt election of con- 
ſuls, you had reſolved to aſſaſſinate me, 
and your competitors in the field of Mars, 
I defeated your wicked purpoſe by the aid 
of my friends, without difturbing the pub. 
lic peace. In a word, as often as you at- 
tempted my life, I fingly oppoſed your 
fury ; though I well ſaw, that my death 
would neceſſarily be attended with many 
ſignal calamities to the ſtate. But now 
you openly ſtrike at the very being of the 
republic. The temples of the immortal 

ods, the manſions of Rome, the lives of 

er citizens, and all the provinces of Italy, 
are doomed to ſlaughter and devaſtation. 
Since therefore 1 dare not purſue that 
courſe, which is moſt agreeable ro ancient 
diſcipline, and the genius of the common. 


wealth, I will follow another, leſs ſevere 


indeed as to the criminal, but more uſe- 
ful in its conſequences to the public. For 
ſhould I order you to be immediately put 
to death, the commonwealth would hill 
harbour in its boſom the other conſpira- 
tors; but by driving you from the city, I 
ſhall clear Rome at once of the whole baneful 
tribe of thy accomplices. How, Catiline ! 
Do you heſitate to do at my command, what 
you was ſo lately about to do of your own 
accord ? The conſul orders a public ene- 
my to depart the city. You aſk whether 
this be a real baniſhment ? I ſay not ex- 
preſs ſo: but was I to adviſe in the caſe, 
it is the beſt courſe you can take. 
M m4 - 
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For what is there, Catiline, that can now 

ive you pleaſure in this city? wherein, 
if we except the profligate crew of your 
accomplices, there is not a man but dreads 
and abhors you ? Is there a domeſtic ſtain 
from which your character is exempted ? 
Have you not rendered yourſelf infamous 
by every vice that can brand private life? 
What ſcenes of luſt have not your eyes 
beheld ? What guilt has not ſtained your 
hands ? What pollution has not defiled 

our whole body ? What youth, entangled 
by thee in the allurements of debauchery, 
haft thou not prompted by arms to ral 
of violence, or ſeduced by incentives into 
the ſaares of ſenſuality ? And lately, when 
by procuring the death of your former 
wife, you had made room in your houſe 
for another, did you not add to the enor- 
mity of that crime, by a new and unpa- 
ralleled meaſure of guilt? But I paſs 
over this, and chuſe to let it remain in 
ſilence, that the memory of ſo monſtrous 
a piece of wickedneſs, or at leaſt of its 
having been committed with impunity, may 
not, deſcend to poſterity. I paſs over too 
the entire ruin of = fortunes, which you 
are ſenſible muſt befal you the very next 
month ; and ſhall proceed to the mention 
of ſuch particulars as regard not the in- 
faray of your private charaQer, nor the 
diſtreſſes and turpitude of your domeſtic 
life ; but ſuch as concern the very being 
of the republic, and the lives and ſafety 
of us all. Can the light of life, or the 
air you breathe, be grateful ty you, Ca- 
tiline; when you are conſcious there is 
not a man here preſent but knows, that on 
the laſt of December, in the conſulſhip of 
Lepidus and Tullus, you appeared in the 
Comitium with a dagger ? That you had 
got together a band of ruffians, to aſſaſſi- 
nate the conſuls, and the muſt conſiderable 
men in Rome? and tliat this execrable and 
frantic deſign was defeated, not by any 
awe or remorſe in you, but by the pre- 
vailing fortune of the people of 
Rome. But I paſs over thoſe things, as 
being already well known : there are others 
of * Joon date, How many attempts have 
you made upon my life, ſince I was no- 
minated conſul, and fince I entered upon 
the actual execution of that office? How 
many thruſts of thine, ſo well aimed that 
they ſeemed unavoidable, have I parried 
by an artful evaſion, and, as they term it, 
a geutle deflection of body? You attempt, 
you contrive, you ſet on foot nothing, of 
which 1 have not timely information, 
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Yet you ceaſe not to concert, and «1, 
prize. How often has that dagger be 
wreſted out of thy hands? How often 
ſome accident, has it dropped before 
moment of execution? yet you cannot 
ſolve to lay it aſide. „or with y 
rites you. have conſecrated it, is hard 
ſay, that you think yourſelf thus oblis 
to lodge it in the boſom of a conſul | © 
What are we to think of your pres 
ſituation and conduct? For I will now 
dreſs you, not with the deteſtation 1 
actions deſerve, but with a compaſion 
which you have no juſt claim. You ci 
ſome time ago into the ſenate. Did 
ſingle perſon of this numerous afſembl 
not excepting your moſt intimate relatic 
and friends, 8 to ſalute you? Ic ue 
be no inſtance of this kind in the meme 
of man, do you expect that I ſhould er 
bitter with reproaches, a doom confirn 
by the ſilent deteſtation of all preſent 
Were not the benches where you fit fa 
ſaken, as ſoon as you was obſerved to 
proach them ? Did not all the conſular 
nators, whoſe deſtruction you have ſo oft 
1 quit immediately the part oſ 
ouſe where you thought proper to pla 
yourſelf? How are you able to bear 
this treatment? For my own part, 
my flaves to diſcover ſuch a dread of n 
as your fellow-cinizens expreſs of you, 
ſhould think it neceſſary to abandon 
own houſe: and do you heſitate abo 
leaving the city? Was I even wrongtui 
ſuſpected, and thereby rendered obnoxi 
to my countrymen, I would ſooner wil 
draw myſelf from public view, than be bf 
held with looks full of reproach and nay 
nation. And do you, whole conicen 
tells you that you are the object of an a 
verſal, a juſt, and a long-merited hand 
delay a moment to eſcape from the 0 
and preſence of a people, whole eyes: 
ſenſes can no longer endure you awd 
them? Should your parents dread 4 
hate you, and be obſtinate to all youre 
deavours to appeaſe them, you wi 
doubtleſs withdraw ſomewhere from u 
ſight. But now your country, the cv 
mon parent of us all, hates and dreads j6 
and has long regarded you as à panes 
intent upon the deſign of deſtroy 3 
And will you neither reſpect her au hn 
ſubmit to her advice, nor ſtand in e! 
her power ? Thus does ſhe reaſon wita j 
Catiline ; and thus does ſhe, in ſome n 
ſure, addreſs you by her filence: 0? 
enormity has happened theſe mau J 


us had thee for its author: not a 
u has been pe ed without thee : 
murder of ſo many of our citizens, the 
eon and plunder of our allies, has 
wagh thee alone eſcaped puniſhment, 
been exerciſed with unreſtrained vio- 
: thou haſt found means not only to 
aple upon law and juſtice, but even to 
en and deſtroy them. Though this 
i behaviour of thine was beyond all pa- 
«cz, yet have I borne with it as I could. 
; row, to be in continual apprehenſion 
tice alone; on every alarm to tremble 
he name of Catiline; to ſee no defigns 
ned againſt me that ſpeak not thee for 
7 author, is altogether inſupportable. 
gde then, and rid me of my preſent 
We; that if juſt, I may avoid ruin; 
rrvundleſs, I may at length ceaſe to 


1 


$ould your country, as I ſaid, addreſs 
tia theſe terms, ought ſhe not to find 
eience, even ſuppoſing her unable to 
apel you to ſuch a ſtep ? But did =_ 
ren offer to become a priſoner ? Did 
; noc fay, that to avoid ſuſpicion, you 
|! ſubmit to be confined in the houſe 
M. Lepidus? When he declined re- 
nog you, you had the aſſurance to come 
ne, and requeſt you might be ſecured 
i houſe, When I likewiſe told you, 
« | could never think myſelf ſafe in the 
e nooſe, when I judged it even dan- 
dan to be in the ſame city with you, 
lied to Q. Metellus the prætor. 
; repulſed here too, you went to the 
ent M. Marcellus, your companion 
to doubt, you imagined would be 
7 *3tChful in confining you, very quick 
Kernng your ſecret practices, and very 
te in bringing you to juſtice, How 
! may we pronounce him worthy of 
nd a jail, whoſe own conſcience con- 
ns tum to reſtraint? If it be ſo then, 
Lu, and you cannot ſubmit to the 
pi of dying here, do you heſitate to 
te lome other country, and commit 
West and folitude a life, ſo often and 
I torfeited to thy country? But, 
fut tne queſtion to the ſenate, (for 
affect to talk) and if it be their 
lure that go into baniſhment, I am 
o ovey, 1 will put no ſuch queſ- 
1 © 15 Contrary to my temper : yet 
Ae ou an opportunity of know- 
be ſentiments of the ſenate with re- 
d you. Leave the city, Catiline 3 
s ne republic from its fears; go, if 
Wat only for that word, into baniſh» 
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ment. Obſerve now, Catiline ; mark the 


filence and compoſure of the aſſembly. 
Does a ſingle ſenator remonſtrate, or fo 


much as offer to ſpeak? Is it needful 
they ſhould confirm by their voice, what 
they ſo dy declare by their ſilence ? 
But had I addreſſed myſelf in this man- 
ner to that excellent youth P. Sextius, or 
to the brave M. Marcellus, the ſenate 
would ere now have riſen up againſt me, 
and laid violent hands upon their conſul 
in this very temple; and juſtly too. But 
with regard to you, Catiline, their filence 
declares their approbation, their acquieſ- 
cence amounts to a decree, and by ſaying 
nothing they proclaim their conſent. Nor 
is this true of the ſenators alone, whoſe 
authority you affect to prize, while you 
make no account of their lives; but of 
theſe brave and worthy Roman knights, 
and other illuſtrious citizens, who guard 
the avenues of the ſenate ; whoſe numbers 
you might have ſeen, whoſe ſentiments you 
might have known, whoſe voices a little 
while ago you might have heard ; and 
whoſe ſwords and hands I have for ſome 
time with difficulty reſtrained from your 
perſon: yet all theſe will I eaſily engage 
to attend you to the very gates, if you but 
conſent to leave this city, which you have 
ſo long devoted to deſtruction. 

But why do I talk, as if your reſolution 
was to be ſhaken, or there was any room 
to hope you- would reform ? Can we ex- 
pe& you will ever think of flight, or en- 
tertain the deſign of going into baniſh. 
ment? May the immortal gods inſpire 

ou with that reſolution ! Though I clear 

y perceive, ſhould my threats frighten 
you into exile, what a ſtorm of envy will 
ight upon my own head; if not at pre- 
ſent, whilſt the memory of thy crimes is 
freſh, yet ſurely in future times. But I 
little regard that thought, provided the 
calamity falls on myſelt alone, and is not 
attended with any danger to my country. 
But to feel the ſtings of remorſe, to dread 
the rigour of the laws, to yield to the i- 
gencies of the ſtate, are things not to be 
expected from thee. Thou, O Catiline, 
art none of thoſe, whom ſhame reclaims 
from diſhonourable purſuits, fear from 
danger, or reaſon from madneſs. * Be gone 
then, as I have already often ſaid: and if 
you would ſwell the meaſure of popular 
odium againſt me, for being, as you give 
out, your enemy, depart directly into ba- 
nithment. By this ſtep you will bring 
upon me an inſupportable load of cenſure; 
nor 
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nor ſhall I be able to ſuſtain the weight of 
the public indignation, ſhouldſt thou, by 
order of the conſul, retire into exile. But 
if you mean to advance my reputation and 
glory, march off with your abandoned 
crew of rufians; repair to Manhus ; rouze 


every deſperate citizen to rebel; ſeparate 


yourſelf from the worthy; declare war 
againſt your country ; triumph in your im- 
pious depredations; that it may appear 
you was not forced by me into a forei 
treaſon, but voluntarily joined your 410. 
ciates. But why ſhould I urge you to this 
ſtep, when I know you have already ſent 
forward a body of armed men, to wait you 
at the Forum Aurelium? When I know 
ou have concerted and fixed a day with 
anlius ? When I know you have ſent off 
the filver eagle, that domeſtic ſhrine of 
our impieties, which I doubt not will 
ring ruin upon you and your accom- 
plices? Can you abſent yourſelf longer 
from an idol to which you had recourſe in 
every bloody attempt? And from whoſe 
altars that impious right-hand was fre- 
quently transferred to the murder of your 
countrymen ? 
Thus will you at length repair, whither 
our frantic and unbridled rage has long 
en hurrying you. Nor does this iſſue 
of thy plots give thee pain; but on the 
contrary, fills thee with inexpreſſible de- 
light. Nature has formed you, inclina- 
tion trained you, and fate reſerved you 
for this deſperate enterprize. You never 
took delight either in peace or war, unleſs 
when they were flagitious and deſtructive. 
You have got together a band of ruffians 
and profligates, not only utterly abandon- 
ed of fortune, but even without hope. 
With what pleaſure will you enjoy your- 
ſelf? how will you exult? how wi 
you triumph ? when amongſt ſo great a 
number of your aſſociates, you ſhall nei- 
ther hear nor ſee an honeſt man? To at- 


tain the enjoyment of ſuch a life, have you 


exerciſed yourſelf in all thoſe toils, which 
are emphatically ſtiled yours: your lyin 

on the ground, not only in purſuit of lew 

amours, but of bold and hardy enterprizes: 
your treacherous watchfulneſs, not only to 
take advantage of the huſband's ſlumber, 
but to ſpoil the murdered citizen. Here 
may you exert all that boaſted patience of 
hunger, cold, and want, by which how- 
ever you will ſhortly find yourſelf undone. 
So much have I gained by — you 
from the conſulſhip, that you can only at- 
tack your country as an exile, not oppreſs 


her as a conſul ; and your impion: + 
will be deemed the . 
my, but of a robber. | 
Aud now, conſeript fathers, that | 
obviate and remove a complaint, wi 
1 might with ſome appea 
juſtice urge againſt me; attend 
gently to what I am about to ſay, nd; 
ure it up in your minds and hearts, | 
ſhould my country, which is to me ms 
dearer than life, ſhould all Italy, & 
the whole ſtate thus accoſt me, What 
you about, Marcus Tullius? Will you { 
fer a man to eſcape out of Rome, wit 
you have diſcovered to be a public enen 
whom you ſee ready to enter upon : 
againſt the ſtate ? whoſe arrival the c 
ſpirators wait with impatience, a 
may put themſelves under his cond: 
the prime author of the treaſon; the 
triver and manager of the revol: ; the o 
who enliſts all che ſlaves and ruined cit 
he can find? will you ſuffer him, I (ay, 
eſcape ; and appear as one rather 
againſt the city, than driven from ic! 
you not order him to be put in irons, to 
dragged to execution, and to atone fur 
guiſt by the moſt rigorous puuiſhme 
what reſtrains you on this occaiion ? h 
cuſtom of our anceſtors ? But it is 4 
known in this commonwealth, that eveap bt 
ſons in a private ſtation have often put ; Gif in 
tilent citizens to death. Do the laws re 
ing to the puniſhment of Roman citiz 
hold you in awe ? Certainly traitors ag: 
their country can have no claim to 
privileges of citizens. Are you afraid 
the reproaches of poſterity? A 
roof, indeed, of your gratitude to 
oman people, that you, a new man, 
without any recommendation from dinati 


will anceſtors, have been raiſed by them tara not 


all the degrees of honour to ſovereign oer: 
nity, ſhould, for the ſake of any dung ng 
yourſelf, negle& the care of the pubic urin, 
ty. But if cenſure be that whereof you ud hy 
afraid, think which is to be molt en 
hended, the cenſure incurred for da aps, 
ated with firmneſs and e, or © | 
for having acted with floth and pu 
mity ? When Italy ſhall be laid dem 
with war, her cities plundered, ber d 
lings on fire; can you then hope io ex 
the flames of public indignation? 
To this moſt ſacred voice of n G 
try, and to all thoſe who blame me 
the ſame manner, I ſhall make dit 
reply ; That if I had thought ir the 
adviſable to put Catiline to & 


aut have allowed that gladiator the 
one moment's life, For if, in for- 
| days, our greateſt men, and moſt il- 
dos citizens, inſtead of ſullying, have 

1cnour to their memories, by the de- 
&n of Saturninus, the Gracchi, Flac- 
1nd many others; there is no —— 


Ct 5 that by killing this parricide, any 
„ | ; would lie upon me with poſterity. 
e me i the greateſt was ſure to befal me, 
ho always my perſuaſion, that envy ac- 


da by virtue was really glory, not envy. 
here are ſome of this very order, 
{o not either ſee the dangers which 
z over us, or elſe diſſemble what they 
: who by the ſoftneſs of their votes 
i Catiline's hopes, and add ſtrength 
he conſpiracy by not believing it; 
authority influences many, not only 
de wicked, but the weak; who, if I 
| puniſhed this man as he deſerved, 
IA not have failed to charge me with 
bg cruelly and tyrannically. Now I am 
ſaded, that when he is once gone into 
mass camp, whither he actually de- 
io go, none can be fo filly, as not to 
that there is a plot; none ſo wicked, 
tot to acknowledge it: whereas by 
g of him alone, though this peſtilence 
de ſomewhat checked, it could not 
ſuppreſſed : but when he has thrown 
at into rebellion, and carried out his 
i along with him, and drawn toge- 
the profligate and deſperate from all 
s of the empire, not only this ripened 
que of the republic, but the very root 
fed of all our evils, will be extirpated 
þ him at once. 


to 15 now a long time, conſcript fathers, 
5 ve have trod amidſt the dangers and 


ations of this conſpiracy : but I 
not how it comes to paſs, the full ma- 
Ky Ot all thoſe crimes, and of this long 
ung rage and inſolence, has now broke 
curing the period of my conſulſhip. 
ud he alone be removed from this 
erful band of traitors, it may abate, 
ups, our fears and anxieties for a 


* ©; but the danger will ſtill remain, and 
p 1 we lurking in the veins and vitals of 


public, For as men, oppreſſed with 
ere fit of illneſs, and labouring under 
aging heat of a fever, are often at 
bemingly relieved by a draught of 
' *Rer, but afterwards find the diſ- 
Turn upon them with redoubled fu- 
r ike manner, this diſtemper which 
*12ed the commonwealth, eaſed a lit- 


de puniſhment of this traitor, will 
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from his ſurviving aſſociates ſoon aſſume 
new force. Wherefore, conſcript fathers, let 
the wicked retire, let them ſeparate them- 
ſelves from the honeſt, let them rendezvous 
in one place. In fine, as I have often ſaid, 
let a wall be between them and us: let 
them ceaſe to lay ſnares for the conſul in 
his own houſe, to beſet the tribunal of the 
city prætor, to inveſt the ſenate-houſe with 
armed ruffians, and to prepare fire-balls 
and torches for burning hs city: in ſhort, 
let every man's ſentiments with regard to 
the public be inſcribed on his forehead. 
This I engage for and promiſe, conſeript 
fathers, that by the diligence of the con- 
ſuls, the weight of your authority, the cou- 
rage and firmneſs of the Roman knights, 
and the unanimity of all the honeſt, Cat 
line being driven from the city, you ſhall 
behold al his treaſons detected, expoſed, 
cruſhed, and puniſhed. With theſe omens, 
Cariline, of all proſperity to the republic, 
but of deſtruction to thyſelf, and all thoſe 
who have joined themſelves with thee in 
all kinds of parricide, go thy way then to 
this impious and abominable war: whilſt 
thou, Jupiter, whoſe religion was eſtabliſh- 
ed with the foundation of this city, whom 
we truly call Stator, the ſtay and prop of 
this empire, wilt drive this man his 
accomplices from thy altars and temples, 
from the houſes and walls of the city, — 
the lives and fortunes of us all; and wilt 
deſtroy with eternal puniſhments, both 
living and dead, all the haters of good 
men, the enemies of their country, the 
plunderers of Italy, now confederated in 
this deteſtable league and partnerſhip of 
villainy. 
Whitworth"s Cicero. 


5 6. Oration againſt Catiline. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Catiline, aſtoniſhed by the thunder of 
the laſt ſpeech, had little to ſay for 
himſelf in anſwer to it; yet with 
downcaſt looks, and fuppliant voice, 
he begged of the fathers, not to be- 
lieve too haſtily what was ſaid againſt 
him by an enemy ; that his birth and 
paſt life offered every thing to him 
that was hopeful; and it was not to 
be imagined, that a man of patrician 
family, whoſe anceſtors, as well as 
himſelf, had given many proofs of 
their affection to the Roman people, 
ſhould want to overturn the govern- 
ment; while Cicero, a ſtranger, and 

late 
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late inhabitant of Rome, was ſo zea · roaches to the 

Jous to preſerve it. But as he was Chiiline, — „ bread 
going on to give foul language, the ſe- miſchief, impiouſly plotting the der 
nate interrupted him by a general out - of his country, and t reateniug to " 
cry, _— him traitor and parricide : this city with fire and ſword. Hei 
upon which, og furious and deſ- he is fled, he has eſcaped, he has | 
= he declared again aloud what away. No longer ſhall that monde. 
e had ſaid before to Cato, that fince prodigy of miſchief, plot the ruin of 
he was circumvented and driven head- city within her very walls. We have gz 
Jong by his enemies, he would quench a clear conqueſt over this chief an n 
the flame which was raiſed about him leader of domeſtic broils. His thres 
by the common ruin; and ſo ruſhed ing dagger is no longer pointed at 
out of the aſſembly. As ſoon as he breaſts, nor ſhall we now any more t 
was come to his houſe, and began ble in the field of Mars, the forum 
to reflect on what had paſſed, per- ſenate-houſe, or within our dome% 
ceiving it in vain to diſſemble any In driving him from the city, we |} 
Jonger, he reſolved to enter into ac- forced his moſt advantageous pod, 
tron immediately, before the troops ſhall now, without oppoſition, carry 
of the republic were increaſed, or juſt war againſt an open enemy. We] 
any new levies made; ſo that after a effeQually ruined the man, and gane 
ſhort conference with Lentulus, Ce- —— victory, by driving him from 
thegus, and the reſt, about what had ſecret plots into open rebellion. But 
been concerted in the laſt meeting, do you think is he overwhelmed and en 
having given freſh orders and afſu- ed with regret, at carrying away his 
rances of his ſpeedy return at the ger unbathed in blood, at leaving the 
head of a ſtrong army, he left Rome before he had effected my deat, at 
that very night with a ſmall retinue, ing the weapons prepared for our 
to make the beſt of his way towards ſtruction wreſted out of his hands; i 
Etruria, He no ſooner diſappeared, word, that Rome is ſtill ſtanding, and 

than his friends gave out that he was citizens ſafe, He is now quite 
one into a . exile at Mar- thrown, Romans, and perceives hir 
illes, which was induſtriouſly ſpread impotent and deſpiſed, often caſting þ 
through the city the next morning, his eyes upon this city, which he ſees, 
to raiſe an odium upon Cicero, for regret, reſcued from his deſtructire 
driving an innocent man into baniſh- and which ſeems to me to rejoice for 
ment, without any previous trial or ing diſgorged and rid herſelf of ſo pelt 
proof of his guilt. But Cicero was a citizen. 
too well informed of his motions to But if there be any here, who blame © © 
entertain any doubt about his. going for what I am boaſting of, as you all 
to Manlius's camp, and into "Qual deed juſtly may, that L did not ratheri« 
rebellion. He knew that he had ſent than ſend away ſo capital an enemy; ! 
thither already a great quantity of is not my fault, citizens, but the fauit 
arms, and all the enſigns of military the times. Catiline ought long ag 
command, with that filver eagle, have ſuffered the laſt puniſhment; 
which he nſed to keep with great cuſtom of our anceſtors, the diſcipline 
ſuperſtition in his houſe, for its hav- the empire, and the republic itſelf req 
ing belonged to C. Marius, in his ex- it: but how many would there have b. 
edition againſt the Cimbri. But, who would not have believed wal 
Jeſt the ſtory ſhould make an ill im- charged him with? How many! 
preſſion on the city, he called the through weakneſs, would never hare! 
people together into the forum, to — it? how many who would eres! 
ive them an account of what paſſed defended him? how many, wbo, ur 
in the ſenate the day before, and of wickedneſs, would have eſpouſed h d | 
Catiline's leaving Rome upon it. But had I judged that his death e 11 
And this makes the ſubject of the have put a final period to all pot 
oration now before us. gers, I would long ago have rec! 
to execution, at the hazard not n 
A length, Romans, have we driven, public cenſure, but even of my li 
diſcarded, and purſued with the keeneſt when I ſaw, that by ſentencing lun 


he deſerved, and before you were 
hos car of his guilt, 1 ſhould 
» drawn upon myſelf ſuch an odium, 
«ld have rendered me unable to pro- 
kis accomplices; I brought the mat- 
v this point, that you might then 
al and vigorouſly attack Catiline, when 
ws apparently become a public ene- 
| What kind of an enemy I judge 
Io be, and how formidable in his at- 
x, you may learn from hence, citi- 
that I am only ſorry he went off with 
10 attend him. 1 wiſh he had taken 
ole forces along with him. He has 
« off Tongillus indeed, the object of 
ziminal paſhon when a youth: he 
iewiſe carried off Publicius and Mu- 
, whoſe tavern debts would never 
e occalioned any commotions in the 
; But how important are the men he 


"If: behind him? how oppreſſed with 
* tow powerful, how illuſtrious by their 
d en tt; 


den therefore I think of our Gallic 
, and the levies made by Metellus 
derum and Lombardy, together with 
ro0ps we are daily raiſing ; I hold 

ter coutempt that army of his, com- 
af wretched old men, of debauchees 
we country, of ruſtic vagabonds, of 
5 have fled from their bail to take 
1a his camp: mea ready to run 
tat oniy at the fight of an army, but 
c prztor's edict, I could wiſh he had 
e carried with him thoſe whom I ſee 
ung in the forum, ſauntering about 
warts of juſtice, and even taking their 
5 0 the ſenate; men ſleek with per- 
and ſhining in purple. If cheſe 
wan here, mark what I ſay, the 
fare from the army are more to be 
ed than the army itſelf; and the 
o becauſe they know me to be in- 
ke of all their deſigns, yet are not in 
al moved by it. I behold the per- 
b whom Apulia is allotted, to whom 
a to whom the territory of Pice- 
v whom Ciſalpine Gaul. I ſee the 
dio demanded the taſk of ſetting 
v the city, and filling it with flaugh- 
wy know that I am acquainted with 

ſecrets of their laſt nocturnal meet- 
ad them open yeſterday in the 
+ Cattine himſelf was diſheartened 
* What then can theſe others 
They are much miſtaken if they 
always uſe the ſame le- 


© a laſt gained what I have hi- 
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therto been waiting for, to make you all 
ſenſible that a conſpiracy is openly formed 
againſt the ſtate; unleſs there be any one 
who imagines, that ſuch as reſemble Ca- 
tiline may yet refuſe to enter into his de- 
ſigns. There is now therefore no more 
room for clemency, the caſe itſelf re- 
quires . Yet I will full grant them 
one thing; let them quit the city, let 
them follow Catiline, nor ſuffer their mi- 
ſerable leader to languiſh in their abſence. 
Nay, I will even tell them the way; it is 
the Aurelian road: if they make hafte, 
they may overtake him before night. O 
happy ſtate, were it but once drained of 
this tink of wickedneſs! To me the ab- 
ſence of Catiline alone, ſeems to have re- 
ſtored freſh beauty and vigour to the com- 
monwealth. What villainy, what miſchief 
can be deviſed or imagined, that has not 
entered into his thoughts? What priſoner 
is to be found in all Italy, what gladiator, 
what robber, what aſſaſſin, what parricide, 
what forger of wills, what ſharper, what 
debauchee, what ſquanderer, what adul- 
terer, what harlot, what corrupter of youth, 
what corrupted wretch, what abandoned 
criminal, = will not own an intimate 
familiarity with Catiline? What murder 
has been perpetrated of late years with- 
out him? What act of lewdneſs ſpeaks 
not him for its author? Was ever man 
poſſeſſed of ſuch talents for corruptin 
youth? To ſome he proſtituted himſelf 
unnaturally ; for others he indulged a cri- _ 
minal paſſion. Many were allured by the 
proſpect of unbounded enjoyment, many 
by the promiſe of their parents death; to 
which he not only incited them, but even 
contributed his aſſiſtance. What a prodi- 
gious number of profligate wretches has 
he juſt now drawn together, not only from 
the city, but alſo from the country? There 
is not a perſon oppreſſed with debt, I will 
not ſay in Rome, but in the remoteſt cor- 
ner of all Italy, whom he has not en- 
gaged in this unparalleled confederacy of 
ullt. 
n But to make you acquainted with the 
variety of his talents, in all the, different 
kinds of vice; there is not a gladiator in 
any of our public ſchools, remarkable for 
being audacious in miſchief, who does not 
own an intimacy with Catiline; not a player 
of diſtinguiſhed impudence and guilt, but 
openly boalts of having been his compa- 
nion. Yet this man, trained in the 
continual exerciſe of lewdneſs and villainy, 
while he was waſting in riot and debau- 
chery 
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chery the means of virtue, and ſupplies of 
induſtry, was extolled by theſe his affoci- 
ates for his fortitude and patience in ſup- 
28 cold, hunger, thirſt, and watch- 
gs. Would his companions but follow 
him, would this profligate crew of deſpe- 
rate men but leave the city; how happy 
would it be for us, how fortunate for the 
commonwealth, how glorious for my con- 
fulſhip? It is not a moderate degree of 
depravity, a natural or ſupportable mea- 
ſure of guilt that now prevails. Nothing 
leſs than murders, rapines, and conflagra- 
tions employ their thoughts. They have 
ſquandered away their patrimonies, they 
have waſted their fortunes in' debauchery ; 
they have long been without money, and 
now their credit begins to fail them; yet 
fill they retain the ſame deſires, though 
deprived of the means of enjoyment. Did 
they, amidſt their revels and gaming, af- 
fe no other pleaſures than thoſe of lewd- 
neſs and feafting, however deſperate their 
eaſe muſt appear, it might till notwith- 
ſtanding be borne with. But it is alto- 
= inſufferable, that the cowardly 
ould pretend to plot againſt the brave, 
the fooliſh againſt the 2 the drunken 
againſt the ſober, the drowſy againſt the 
vigilant; who lolling at feaſts, embracin 
miſtreſſes, ſtaggering with wine, aufe 
with victuals, crowned with garlands, daub- 
ed with perfumes, waſted with intempe- 
rance, belch in their converſations of maſ- 
facring the honeſt, and firing the city. 
Over ſuch, I truſt, ſome dreadful _—_ 
now hangs; and that the vengeance ſo 
Jong due to their villainy, baſeneſs, guilt, 
— crimes, is either juſt breaking, or juſt 
ready to break upon their heads. If my 
conſulſhip, fince 1t cannot cure, ſhould cut 
off all theſe, it would add no ſmall period 
to the duration of the republic. For there 
is no nation, which we have reaſon to fear; 
no king, who can make war upon the Ro- 
man people. All difturbances abroad, both 
by land and ſea, are quelled by the virtue 
of one man. But a domeſtic war ſtill re- 
mains: the treaſon, the danger, the ene- 
my is within, We are to combat with 
luxury, with madneſs, with villainy. In 
this war I profeſs myſelf your leader, 
and take upon myſelf all the animoſity 
of the deſperate. Whatever can poſſi - 
bly be healed, I will heal; but what 
ought to be cut off, I will never ſuffer to 
ſpread to the ruin of the city. Let them 
refore depart, or be at reſt; but if 
they are - reſolved both to remain in the 
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for hes NE — 2 
et them or 

ſerve. a 
But ſome there are, Romans, wi, 
ſert, that I have driven Catiline im 
niſhment. And indeed, could words 
paſs it, I would not ſcruple to drive 
into exile too. Catiline, to be ſure 
ſo very timorous and modeſt, that he 
not ſtand the words of the conſul; 
being ordered into baniſhment, ing 
ately acquieſced and obeyed. Yeſ 
when I ran ſo great a hazard of 
murdered in my own houſe, I afen 
the ſenate in the temple of Jupiter $ 
and laid the whole affair before th 
ſcript fathers. When Catiline came 
ther, did ſo much as one ſenator ace 
ſalute him? In fine, did they regard 
only as a deſperate citizen, and not r 
as an outrageous enemy ? Nay, the 
ſular ſenators quitted that part of the 
where he fat, and left whole | 
clear to him. Here I, that violent c 
who by a ſingle word drive citizen 
baniſhment, demanded of Catiline, whe 
he had not been at the nocturnal m 
in the houſe of M. Lecca. And wh 


N 
1 


the moſt audacious of men, ſtruck d redly 
by ſelf· conviction, returned no anfwe | ha 
laid open the whole to the ſenate; 7 cet 
2 them with the tranſachon [ & 
that night; where he had been, what Den a 
reſerved for the next, and how be being 

e 121i 


ſettled the whole plan of the war. 
appeared diſconcerted and ſpeechlet 
aſked what hindered his going upon a 
pedition, which he had fo long prep 
for ; when I knew that he had already 
before him arms, — _ trum 
mili enſigns, an t filver eagi 
which ke had raiſed an impious altar 

own houſe. Can I be ſaid to have 
into baniſhment a man who had al 
commenced hoſtilities againſt his cow 
Or is it credible that Manlius, an d 
centurion, who has pitched his cam 
the plains of Feſulz, would decire 
againſt the Roman people in nn 
name: that the forces under him d 
pow expect Catiline for their gene 
that he, ſubmitting to a voluntary © 


ment, has, as ſome „h * 
Marſeilles, and not to the bel - 
tioned camp ? : 
By — condition not ol 
verning, but even of preſerving * * 


For ſhould Catiline, diſcouraged 
concerted by my counſels, nigh 


deus care of the republic, be ſeized 
A ludden dread, change his reſolution, 
an his party, quit his hoſtile deſigns, 
aer his courle of war and t. into 
x of flight and baniſhment; it will not 
be (21d, that I have wreſted out of his 
4; the weapons of inſolence, that I 
» 2%0nifhed and confounded him by 
| diligence, and that I have driven him 
n all his hopes and ſchemes: but he 
be conſidered as a man innocent and 
ondemned, who has been forced into 
ubment by the threats and violence of 
conſul, Nay there are, who in this 
it, would think him not wicked, but 
zppy; and me not a vigilant conſul, 
ta cruel tyrant, But I little regard 
; form of bitter and undeſerved cen- 
z, provided I can ſcreen you from the 
ver of this dreadful and impious war. 
him only go into baniſhment, and 1 
content it be aſcribed to my threats. 
telieve me, he has no deſign to go. 
tere of avoiding public envy, Ro- 
65, hall never induce me to wiſh you 
7 hear of Catiline's being at the head 
a army, and traverſing, in a hoſtile 
wer, the territories of the republic. But 
redly you will hear it in three 7 
| have much greater reaſon to fear 
z cenſured for letting him eſcape, than 
| forced him to quit the city. But 
p:1 are ſo perverſe as to complain of 
being driven away, what would they 
e (ad if he had been put to death? 
| there is not one of thoſe who talk of 
201g to Marſeilles, but would be ſorry 
tif it was true; and with all the con- 
they expreſs for him, they had much 
ber hear of his being in Manlius's 
{- As for himſelf, had he never be- 
thought of the project he is now en- 
v, yet ſuch is his particular turn of 
hat he would rather fall as a rob- 
dan live as an exile. But how, as 
wg bas happened contrary to his ex- 
aun and defire, except that I was left 
wnen he quitted Rome; let us rather 
| 4 17 go into baniſhment, than com- 


* 5 I ſpeak ſo _ about one 
& enemy too, who has open 
med himſelf ſuch; and — 
* Tread, fince, as I always wiſhed, 
bing a wall between us. Shall I 
n ting of thoſe who diſſemble their 
* who continue at Rome, and min- 
dor aſſemblies ? With regard to 


' Weed, J am leſs intent upon ven- 
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than to reclaim them, if poſſible, 
m their errors, and reconcile them to 


the republic. Nor do I perceive any dif- 
ficulty in the undertaki | If they will bat 


liſten to my advice. For firſt I will ſhew 
you, citizens, of what different ſorts of 
men their forces conſiſt, and then apply to 
each, as far as I am able, the moſt 
erful remedies of perſuaſion and eloquence. 
The firſt ' ſort conſiſts of thoſe, who hav- 
ing great debts, but ſtill gone? - 
ſions, are ſo paſſionately fond of the latter, 
that they cannot bear the thought of in- 
fringing them. This, in appearance, is 
the moſt honourable claſs, for they are 
rich: but their intention and aim is the 
moſt infamous of all. Art thou diſtin- 
guiſhed by the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, houſes, 
money, — and all the convenieneies 
and ſuperfluities of life; and doſt thou 
ſeruple to take from thy poſſeſſions, in 
order to add to thy credit ? For what is 
it thou expecteſt? Is it war? and doſt 
thou hope — e will remain un- 
violated, amidſt an univerſal invaſion of 
property ? Is it new regulations about 
debts, thou haſt in view? *Tis an error 
to expect this from Catiline. New regu- 
lations ſhall indeed be proffered by my 
means, but attended with public i 
which is the only method to preſerve thoſe 
who have eſtates from ruin. And had 
they conſented to this expedient ſooner, 
nor fooliſhly run out their eſtates in mort- 
es, they would have been at this day 
Bos richer men, and better citizens. But 
I have no great dread of this claſs of men, 
as believing they may be eaſily diſen 
from the conſpiracy; or, ſhould they per- 
fiſt, they ſeem more likely to have recourſe 
to imprecations than arms. 

The next claſs conſiſts of thoſe, who 
though oppreſſed with debt, yet hope for 
power, and aſpire at the chief 
ment of public affairs; ini 8 x Je 
ſhall obtain thoſe honours by the 
ſtate into confuſion, which they deſpair of 
during its tranquillity. To theſe Tan 
give the ſame advice as to the reſt, which 
is, to quit all hope of ſucceeding in their 
attempts. For firſt, I myſelf am watch- . 
ful, active, and attentive to the intereſt of 
the republic: then there is on the fide of 
the honeſt party, t » great 
unanimity, a vaſt multitude citizens, 
and very numerous forces: in fine, the 
immortal gods themſelves will not fail to 
inter in behalf of this anconquered 
people, this illuſtrious empire, this fair 

city, 


City, againſt the daring attempts of guilty 
violence. And even 1. — to 
— what they with ſo much frantic 
rage deſire, do they hope to ſpring up 
conſuls, dictators, or kings, from the aſhes 
of a city, and blood of her citizens, which 
with ſo much treachery and ſacrilege they 
have conſpired to ſpill ? They are igno- 
rant of the tendency of their own deſires, 
and that, in caſe of ſucceſs, they muſt 
themſelves fall a prey to ſome fugitive or 
gladiator. The third claſs conſiſts of men 
of advanced age, but hardened in all. the 
exerciſes of war. Of this ſort is Man- 
lus, whom Catiline now ſucceeds. Theſe 
come moſtly from the colonies planted by 
Sylla at Feſulæ; which, I am ready to 
_ conſiſt of the beſt citizens, and the 
braveſt men: but coming many of them 
to the ſudden and unexpected poſſeſſion of 
great wealth, they ran into all the exceſſes 


of luxury and profuſion. Theſe, by build- 
ing fine houſes, by affluent living, ſplendid 
equipages, numerous attendants, and ſump- 


tuous entertainments, have plunged them- 
ſelves ſo deeply in debt, that, in order to 
retrieve their affairs, they muſt recal Sylla 
from his tomb. I ſay nothing of thoſe 
needy indigent - ruſtics, whom they have 
gained over to their party, by the hopes 
of ſeeing the ſcheme of rapine renewed : 
for 1 conſider both in the ſame light of 
robbers and plunderers. But I adviſe 
them to drop their frantic ambition, and 
think no more of dictatorſhips and pro- 
ſcriptions. For ſo deep an impreſſion — 
the calamities of thoſe times made upon 
the ſtate, that not only men, but the very 
beaſts would not bear a repetition of ſuch 
8. 

The fourth is a mixt, motly, mutinous 
tribe, who have been long ruined beyond 
. of recovery; and, HV through 
indolence, partly through ill management, 
partly too —_— extravagance, droop 

ath a load of ancient debt: who, per- 
ſecuted with arreſts, judgments, and con- 
fiſcations, are ſaid to reſort in great num- 
bers, both from city and country, to the 
enemy's camp. 'Theſe I confider, not as 
brave ſcldiers, but diſpirited bankrupts. 
If they cannot ſupport themſelves, let them 


even fall; yet ſo, that neither the city nor 


neighbourhood may receive any ſhock. 

For I am unable to perceive why, if the 

cannot live with honour, they ſhould chuſe 

to die with infamy: or why they ſhoyld 

fancy it leſs painful ro die in company with 

others, than to periſh by themſelves, 1 he 
6 


BOOK THE THIRD 


FX 


fifth ſort is a collection of pars; 
ſaſſins, and ruſſians of all 
wager C—_ Cailins; as kaod 
to be inſeparable. Let 
riſh in their robberies, fince — 
r is ſo great, that no priſon du 
found large enough to contain them 
laſt claſs, not only in this enumeration] 
hkewiſe in character and miorals, wed 
tiline's peculiar aſſociates, his choice s 
anions, and boſom friends; ſuch 
* with —_ locks, neat . bb 
eſs, or wi ards nicely ttimmelg 
full dreſs, in flowing robes, and he 
mantles inſtead of gowns ; whoſe whely 
bour of life, and induſtry in watching 
exhauſted upon midnight entertaix 
Under this claſs we may rank all 
ſters, whoremaſters, and the lewd ant 
ful of every denomination. These 
delicate youths, practiſed in all the u 
railing and allaying the amorous firg 
only know to ſing and dance, but o 
ion can aim the murdering 
adminiſter the poiſonous draug 
leſs theſe depart, unleſs theſe periſh, 
that was even Catiline himſelf w ll 
ſhall ſtill have a nurſery of Catilinesl 
ſtate, But what can this miſerable 
have in view? Do they propoſs 1 
their wenches along with em 
camp? Indeed, how can they be wi 
them theſe cold winter nights? "But 
they conſidered of the Appennne's 
and ſnows ? or do they imagine they 
be the abler to endure the nge 
winter, for having learned to dance 
at revels? O formidable aud 
dous war! where Catiline's » pm 
guard conſiſts of ſuch a diſſalus 
nate crew. 2 # 40 
Againſt theſe gallant troops 
— prepare, O Romans, vo 
ſons and armies: and firſt, to du 
and maimed gladiator, oppoſe un 
ſuls and generals: next, that 
caſt miſerable crew, lead the 
and ſtrength of all Italy. The 
our colonies and free towns will: 
ſit the efforts of Catiline's rules 
But I ought not to run the 
or compare your other reſource 
rations, and defences, to the may 
and nakedneſs of that robber!“ 
omitting all thoſe advantages of® 
are provided, and he deſtitutenm 
nate, the Roman knights, they 
city, the treaſury, the publie em 
Italy, all the provinces, ue 


i omitting all theſe, we only. com- 
the contending parties between them- 
WE. vill ſoon appear how very low 
enemies are reduced. On the one fide 
er contends, on the other petulance : 
> Gafity, there pollution: here inte- 
| there treachery : here piety, there 
ese: here reſolution, there rage: 
> honour, there baſeneſs: here mode- 
dere unbridled licentiouſneſs: in 
. equity, temperance, fortitude, pru- 
ace, frupgle with iniquity, laxury, cow- 
& 1 every virtue with every 
the conteſt lies between wealth 
wdigence, ſound and depraved reaſon, 
of underſtanding and frenzy; in 
detween well - grounded hope, and the 
| abſolute deſpair, In ſuch a conflict 
fropgle as this, was even human aid 
al, will not the immortal gods enable 
bilaſtrious virtue to triumph over ſuch 
xated vice ? 
(Romans, being our preſent ſitua- 
you, as I have before adviſed, 
ud keep guard in your private 
x; for as to what concerns the public 
u Kea the defence of the city, 
e care to ſecure that, without 
e alarm. The colonies and mu- 
towns, having received notice from 
# Catiline's nocturnal retreat, will be 
rar guard againſt him. The band 
Jaators, whom Catiline always de- 
W upon as his beſt and ſureſt ſupport, 
pla truth they are better affected 
jane part of the patricians, are ne- 
eh taken care of in ſuch a manner, 
te in the power of the republic. Q. 
tl the 
= me prætor, whom, foreſeeing Ca- 
l 15 I ſent into Gaul the 
bot Picenum, will either wholly cruſh 
ar, or baffle all his motions and 
Aud to ſettle, ripen, and bring 
matters to. a concluſion, I am 
Pg to lay them before the ſenate, 
jou ſee now aſſembling. As for 
| who continue in the. city, 
left behind by Catiline, for the 
Wa of it and us all; though they 
yet as bY birth they are like- 
"*uzens, I again and again ad- 
en, that my ks, which ta ſome 
v rather pm remiſſneſs, has 
Og Only tor an opportunity of 
* the certainty of the plot. 
- telt, I ſhall never forget that 
4 country, that I am its conſul, 
link it my duty either to live 
men, or die for them, 
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There is no guard upon the gates, none 
to watch the roads; if any one has à mind 
to withdraw himſelf, he may go wherever 
he pleaſes. But whoever makes the leaſt 
ſtir within the city, ſo as to be caught not 
only in any overt act, but even in any plot 
or attempt againſt the republic; he-thall 
know, that there are in it vigilant conſuls, 
excellent magiſtrates, and a reſolute ſenate; 
that there are arms, and à priſon, which 
our anceſtors provided: as the avenger of 
manifeſt and atrocious crimes, 
And all this- ſhall be tranſacted in ſuch 
a manner, citizens, that the greateſt diſ- 
orders ſhall be quelled without the leaſt 
hurry ; the greateſt dangers without any 
tumult; a domeſtic and inteſtine war, the 
moſt cruel and deſperate of any in our 
memory, by me, your only leader and ge- 
neral, in my gown which I will manage 
ſo, as far as it is poſſible, not one 
uilty ſhall ſuffer puniſhment 
in the city: = if their audaciouſneſs and 
my country's danger ſhould neceſſarily 
drive me from this mild reſolution; yet [ 
will effect, what in ſo cruel and treacherous 
a war could hardly be boped for, that not 
one honeſt man ſhall. fall, but all of you 
be ſafe by the puniſhment of a few. This 
I promiſe, citizens, not from any confi- 
dence in my own prudence, or from any 
human counſels, but from. the many evi- 
dent declarations of the gods, by whoſe 
impulſe I am led into this perſuaſion; who 
aſſiſt us, not as they uſed to do, at a diſ- 
tance, againſt foreign and remote enemies, 
but by their preſent help and protection 
defend their temples and our houſes. It is 
our therefore, citizens, to worſhi 
implore, and pray to them, that ſince all 
our enemies are now ſubdued both by land 
and ſea, they would continue to preſerve 
this city, which was deſigned by them for 
the moſt beautiful, the moſt flouriſhing and 
moſt powerful on earth, from the deteſta- 
ble treaſons of its own deſperate citizens. 
| a MA bitabertb Cicero. 
' bþ 
THE AKGUMENT. 
Catiline, as we have ſeen, being forced 
to. leave Rome, Lentulus, and the 
reſt who — 2 ** 2 bee 
to prepare ings for the exe- 
— Ty 
ſolicited men of all ranks, who ſeem- 
ed. likely ie favour their cauſe, or to | 
Nn 


. 
* 
* 
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- 


- 
W 0 


"the of the Allobrogians, 
a warlike, mutinous, faithleſs people, 
inhabiting the countries now called 


a m_ and Dauphiny, greatly diſaf- 


to the Roman power, and al- 

ready ripe for rebelliov. 'Theſe am- 
baſſadors, who were preparing to re- 
turn home, much out of humour with 
the ſenate, and without any redreſs 
of the grievances which they were 
ſent to complain of, received the pro- 
poſal at firſt very — and pro- 
miſed to engage their nation to aſſiſt 
the conſpirators with what they prin- 
cipally wanted, a good body of horſe, 
whenever they ſhould begin the war: 
but reſlecting afterwards, in their 
cooler thoughts, on the difficulty of 
the enterprize, and the danger of 
involving themſelves and their coun- 
try in ſo deſperate a cauſe, they re- 
ſolved to — what they knew to 


Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their 


city, Who immediately gave intelli- 
ce of it to the conſul. Cicero's 
ſtructions upon it were, that the 
ambaſſadors ſhould continue to feign 
the ſame zeal which they had hither- 
to ſhewn, and promiſe every thin 

which was required of them, al 
they had got à full inſight into the 
extent of the plot, with diſtinct proofs 
againſt the particular actors in it: 
upon which, at their next conference 
with the conſpirators, they inſiſted 
on having ſome credentials from them 
to ſhew to their people at home, with- 
out which they would never be in- 


- - duced to enter into an engagement 


- ſo hazardous. This was thought rea- 


ſonable, and preſently complied with, 
and Vulturcius was appointed to go 
along with the ambaſ dors, and in- 
troduce them to Catiline on their 
road, in order to confirm the agree - 
ment, and exchange aſſurances alſo 
with him; to whom Lentulus ſent at 
the ſame time a particular letter un- 
der his own hand and ſeal, though 
without his name. Cicero being 
punctually informed of all theſe facts, 
concerted — with the ambaſ- 
fadors the time manner of their 
leaving Rome in the night, and that 
en the Milvian bridge, about a mile 
from the city, they ſhould be arreſted 
with cheir papers and letters about 


BOOK THE 
doe of any uſe to it; and among the 
| to make an attempt on 


were found in them, it might 
thought raſh and imprudent 10 


an un 


| a numerous. guard of citizens, 


rators with him in cuſtody : and 


ties were called in and 


with a ſtroag guard of friend 


ſoldiers ;/ all which was ſucceſs; 
executed, and the whole compan 
brought . priſoners to Cicerv's ho 
by break of day. The rumour 
of Ce procial fe: iy 

icero's lends ab 
him, who adviſed, im to open 
letters before he produced them in 
ſenate, leſt, if nothing of mone 


terror and 
well informed of the contents, to {4 
any cenſure of that kind; and « 
clared, that in a caſe of public « 
ger, he thought it his duty to lay 
matter entire. before. the public co 
cil. He ſummoned the th 
fore to meet immediately, and { 
at the ſame time ſor Gabinius, $: 
lius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, 
all came preſently to his houſe, 
pecting nothing of the diſcove 
— 

of arms 7 or 
uſe of — conſpiracy, he ordered 
Sulpicius, another of the prtc 

go and ſearch his houſe, where he 
a great namber of ſwords and dagg 
with other arms, all newly clean 
ready for preſent ſervice, With 
preparation he ſet out to meet the 
nate in the temple of Concord, 


ing the ambaſſadors and the ct 


he had given the aſſembly as 200 
of the whole affair, the ſeveral 


made of the # 


an ample dit 


tion of Cicero's orders: that Anto- 
nus, the other conſul, ſhould be 
ied, for having removed from his 
counſels all thoſe who were concern- 
ed in the conſpiracy : that Lentulus, 
after having abdicated the prztorſhip, 
ard diveſted himſelf of his robes ; and 
Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, 
with their other accomplices alſo 
when taken, Caſſius, C us, Furius, 
Chilo, and Umbrenus, ſhould be com- 
mitted to ſafe cuſtody; and that a 
public thankſgiving ſhould be ap- 
inted in Cicero's name, for his hav- 
ng preſerved the city from a confla- 
eration, the citizens from a maſlacre, 
2nd Italy from a war. The ſenate 
being diſmiſſed, Cicero went directly 
into the Roſtra; and, in — follow - 
ing ſpeech, gave the people an ac- 
hs ef — that had been 
made, with the reſolutions of the ſe- 
rate conſequent thereupon. = | 


TO-Day, Romans, you behold the 
evonwealth, your lives, eſtates, for- 
„your wives and children, the auguſt 
| of this renowned empire, this fair and 
riſting ci, preſerved and reſtored to 
* reſcued from fire and ſword, and al- 
2 ſnatched from the jaws of fate, 


dera {tir pvihed love of the immortal 
ds you, and by means of my toils, 
* ud dangers. And if the days in 
| ky a we are preſerved from ruin, be no 
Wit Pyous and memorable than thoſe of 
ro ark; becavſe the pleaſure of deli- 
— ace is certain, the condition to which 
ve born uncertain; and becauſe we 
ns, *tpon liſe without conſciouſneſs, but 
wy as ſenſible to the joys of preſer- 
e berely, fince our gratitude and 
— kn for Romulus, the founder of this 
ar) du induced us to rank him amongſt 


mortal gods; he cannot but merit 
W with you and poſterity, who has 
l the ſame city, with all its acceſ- 
ie frergth and grandeur. For we 
nunguhed the flames that were 
on all ſides, and juſt ready to 
the temples, ſanctuaries, dwellings, 

5 of tuis city 3 we bave blunted 
"Gs that were drawn againſt the 
ud turned aſide the daggers that 
Euted at your throats. And as 
e particulars have been already ex- 
cleared, and fully proved by me 
pate; 1 ſhall now, Romans, 
— before you, that ſuch 
gers do what has happened, 
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n 
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and wait with —— to be informed, 
may underitand what a terrible and mani- 
feſt deſtruction hung over them, how it 
was traced out, and in what manner diſ- 
covered. And firſt, ever ſince Catiline, a 
few days ago, ſlod from Rome; as he left 
behind him the partners of his treaſon, 
and the boldeſt champions of this execra- 
ble war, I have always been upon the 
watch, Romans, and ſtudying how to ſo- 
cure you amidſt ſuch dark and compli- 
cated dangers. 1 : 
For at that time, when I drove Catiline 
from Rome (for I now dread no 
from that word, but rather the cenſure of 
having ſuffered him to eſcape alive) I 
ſay, when I forced him to quit Rome, I 
naturally concluded, that the reſt of his 
accomplices would either follow him, or, 
being deprived of his afliſtance, would pro- 
leſs vigour and firmneſs. But 
when I found that the moſt daring and 
forward of the conſpirators ſtill conti- 
nued with us, and remained in the city, 
I employed myſelf night and day to un- 
ravel and fathom all their proceedings and 
deſigns; that ſince my words foals leſs 
credit with you, becauſe of the incon- 
ceivable enormity of the treaſon, I might 
lay the whole ſo clearly before you, as to 
compel you at length to take meaſures . 
for your own ſafety, when you could no 
longer avoid ſeeing the danger that threat- 
ened you. Accordingly, when I found, 
that the ambaſſadors of the Allobrogi 
had been ſolicited by P. Lentulus to kin- 
dle a war beyond the Alps, and raiſe com- 
motions in Hither Gaul; that they had 
been ſent to engage their ſtate in the con» 
ſpiracy, with orders to confer with Cati- 
line by the way, to whom they had letters 
and inſtructions ; and that Vulturcins was 
2 to accompany chem, who was 
likewiſe entruſted with letters to Catiline; 
I thought a fair opportunity offered, not 
only of ſatisfying myſelf with regard to 
the conſpiracy, but likewiſe of clearing it 
up to the ſenate and you, which had always 
appeared a matter of the greateſt diffi» 
culty, and been the conſtant ſubject of 
my prayers to the immortal gods. Yeſ- 
terday, therefore, I ſent to the prætors 
L. Flaccus, -and C. Pontinus, men of 
known courage, and. diſtinguiſhed zeal 
for the republic. I laid the whole matter 
before them, and made them acquainted 
with what I defigned. They, full of the 
nobleſt and moſt ſentiments w. th 


regard to their country, undertook che bu- 
fineſs without delay or heſitauon; and 
Nnz ' 


upon 
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upon the approach of night, privately re- 
— to 2 Milvian or 964 where "they 
diſpoſed themſelves in ſuch manner in the 
neighbouring villages, that they formed 
two bodies, with the river and bridge be- 
tween them. They likewiſe carried along 
with them a great number of brave ſol- 
diers, without the leaſt ſuſpicion ; and I 
diſpatched from the præfecture of Reate 
ſeveral choſen youths well armed, whoſe 
aſſiſtance I had frequently uſed in the de- 
fence of the commonwealth. In the mean 
time, towards the cloſe of the third watch, 
as the deputies of the Allobrogians, accom- 
anied by Vulturcius, began to paſs the 
bridge with a great retinue, our men came 
out againſt them, and ſwords were drawn 
on both fides. The affair was known to 
the prætors alone, none elſe being admit- 
ted into the ſecret. . 
- Upon the comin of Pontinus an 
F us re the conflict 4 all the let- 
ters they carried with them were delivered 
ſealed to the prætors; and the deputies, 
with their whole retinue being ſeized, were 
brought before me towards the dawn of day. 
I then ſent for Gabinius Cimber, the con- 
triver of all theſe deteſtable treaſons, who 
ſuſpected nothing of what had paſſed: L. 
Statihus was ſummoned next, and then 
Cethegus : Lentulus came the laſt of all, 
33 becauſe, contrary to cuſtom, he 
ad been up the greateſt part of the night 
before, making out the diſpatches. Many 
of the — and moſt illuſtrious men in 
Rome, hearing what had paſſed, crowded 
to my houſe in the morning, and adviſed 
me to open the letters before I communi- 
cated them to the ſenate, leſt, if nothing 
material was found in them, I ſhould be 
blamed for raſhly occaſioning ſo great an 
alarm in the city. But I refuſed to com- 
Ply, that an affair which threatened public 
danger, might come entire before the pub- 
lic council of the ſtate. For, citizens, 
had the informations given me appeared 
to be without foundation, I had yet little 
reaſon to apprehend, that any cenſure 
would befal me for my over-diligence in 
ſo dangerous an aſpect of things, I im- 
mediately aſſembled, as you . a very 
full ſenate; and at the ſame time, in con- 
ſequence of a hint from the Allobrogian 
deputies, diſpatched C. Sulpicius the præ- 
tor, a man of known courage, to ſearch 
the houſe of Cethegus, where he found a 
great number of ſwords and daggers. 
I introduced Vulturcius without the Gal- 
He deputies; and by otder of the houſe, 
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offered him a free pardon in the 

the public, if he would fai 
all that he knew: upon which, after < 
hefitation, he confeſſed, that he had ler 
and inſtructions from Lentulus to Cat 
to preſs him to accept the aſſiſtance of 
ſlaves, and to lead his army with al 
pedition towards Rome, to the intent 
when, according to the ſcheme previc 
ſettled and concerted among them, it ſbe 
be ſet on fire in different places, and 
2 maſſacre begun, he might be 

nd-to intercept thoſe who 

join with his friends in the city, 

ambaſſadors were next brought in, 
declared, that an oath of had 
exacted from them, and that they 
received letters to their nation from 
tulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that t 
three, and L. Caſſius alſo, required t 
to ſend a body of horſe as ſoon as pc 
into Italy, declaring, that they had nc 
caſion for any foot: that Lentulus 
aſſured them from the Sibylline books 
the anſwers of ſoothſayers, that he u 
third Cornelius, who was deſtined to 
pire, and the ſovereignty of Rome, 
Cinna and Sylla 7 no before 
and that this was the fatal year u 
for the deſtruction of the city and en 
being the tenth from the acquittal 6 
veſtal virgins, and the twentieth fro: 
burning of the capitol : that there wa 
diſpute between Cethegus and ti 


, 
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about the time of firing the city ; bet 
while Lentulus and the other conſpi 1 
were for fixing it on the feaſt of 5 | 
Cethegus thought that day too reme af 
dilatory. © 
But not to be tedious, Romany, | = 
ordered the letters to be produced, col 
were ſaid to be ſent by the different : 7 
I firſt ſhewed Cethegus his ſeal; wi e u 
owning, I opened and read the letie A 
was written with his own hand, at | - 
dreſſed to the ſenate and people of ＋ 
lobrogians, ſignifying that he would” : - 
ood what he had promiſed to !! * 


aſſadors, and 3 — alſo 
form what am 
taken for them. Then aufg 
little before, being interrogated © 
arms that were found at his houſe 
ſwered that he was always PO. 
fond of neat arms; upon hearng 


— 


und and ſeal; and when his letter was 
ad, to the ſame purpoſe with that of Ce- 
depus, be confeſſed it to be his own. Then 
Lentulus's letter was produced. I aſked 
be knew the ſeal : he owned he did. It 
\ indeed, ſaid I, a well known ſeal ; the 
kad of your illuſtrious grandfather, ſo 
fingvilhed for his love to his country and 
Wlow-citizens, that it is amazing the very 
wht of it was not ſufficient to reſtrain you 


Fm ſo black a treaſon. His letter, di- 
17 wed to the ſenate and people of the Allo- 
ped, ges, was of the ſame import with the 


ger tuo: but having leave to ſpeak for 
knſelf, he at firſt denied the whole charge, 
xd began to queſtion the ambaſſadors and 
Vdturcius, what buſineſs they ever had 


— th him, and on what occaſion they came 
hat PP bouſe; to which they | clear and 
+) d answers; gnitying y whom, and 
« th bow often they had been introduced to 
dl of in; and then aſked him in their turn, 


ther he had never mentioned any thing 


— „dem about the Sibylline oracles ; upon 
on ach being confounded, or infatuated 
ed to nner by the ſenſe of his guilt, he gave a 


markable proof of the great force of 


* pulcience : for not only his uſual parts and 
as wzence, but his impudence too, in which 
50 datdid all men, quite failed him; fo 


ket he confeſſed his crime, to the ſurpriſe 
{ the whole aſſembly. Then Vulturcius 
wed, that the letter to Catiline, which 
extulus had ſent by him, might be open- 
x; where Lentulus again, though greatly 
Werdered, acknowledged his — and 
It was written without any name, 
tto tis effect: * You will know who I 
m, from him whom I have ſent to you. 
Take care to ſhew yourſelf a man, and 
recollect in what ſituation you are, and 
conlider what is now nece for you. 
le {ure to make uſe of the aſſiſtance of 
u, even of the loweſt.” Gabinius 


* s then introduced, and behaved impu- 
e of t wy for a while; but at laſt denied no- 
would": of what the ambaſſadors charged 
0 U a wih. And indeed, Romans, though 
\ alſo! letters, ſeals, hands, and laſtly their 


4 voluntary — were ſtrong 
* convincing evidences of their guilt ; 
thad | ftill clearer proofs of it ed 
* change of colour, countenances, and 
ace, For ſuch was their amazement, 
A taeir downcaſt looks, ſuch.their ſtolen 
A es one at another, that they ſeemed 

much convicted by the information 
ders, as detected by the conſciouſ- 
of their own guilt, 


E 
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The proofs being thus laid open and 
cleared, I conſulted the ſenate upon the 
meaſures proper to be taken for the public 
ſafety. The moſt ſevere and vigorous re- 
ſolutions were propoſed by the leading men, 
to which the ſenate agreed without the 
leaſt oppoſition. And as the decree 1s not 
yet put into writing, L ſhall, as far as my 
memory ſerves, give you an account of 
the whole proceeding. Firſt of all, public 
thanks were decreed to me in the ampleſt 
manner, for having by my courage, coun- 
ſel, and foreſight, delivered the republic 
from the greateſt dangers: then the præ · 
tors L. Flaccus, and C. Pontinus were hke- 
wiſe thanked, for their vigorous and punc- 
tual execution of my orders. My col- 
league, the brave Antonius was praiſed, 
for having removed from his own and the 
counſels of the republic, all thoſe who were 
concerned in the conſpiracy. They then 
came to a reſolution, that P. Lentulus, 
after having abdicated the pretorſhip, 
ſhould be committed to ſafe cuſtody ; that 
C. Cethegus, L. Statilius, P. Gabinius, all 
three then preſent, ſhould likewiſe remain 
in confinement; and that the ſame ſen- 
tence ſhould be extended to L. Caſſius, who 
had offered himſelf to the taſk of firing the 
city; to M. Ceparius, to whom, as ap- 
red, Apulia had been aſſigned for raiſ- 
ing the ſhepherds; to P. Furius, who be- 
longed to the colonies ſettled by Sylla at 
Felulz ; to Q Magius Chilo, who had al- 
ways ſeconded this Furius, in his applica- 
tion to the deputies of the Allobrogians ; 
and to P. Umbrenus, the ſon of a freed- 
man, who was proved to have firſt intro- 
duced the Gauls to Gabinius. The ſenate 
choſe to proceed with this lenity, Romans, 
from a perſuaſion that thoug the con- 
ſpiracy was indeed formidable, and the 
ength and number of our domeſtic ene- 
mies very great; yet by the puniſhment 
of nine of the moſt deſperate, they ſhould 
be able to preſerve the. ſtate, and reclaim 
all the reſt. At the ſame time, a public 
thankſgiving was decreed in my name to 
the immortal gods, for their ſignal care of 
the commonwealth ; the firſt, Romans, 
ſince the building of Rome, that was ever 
decreed to any man in the gown. It was 
conceived in theſe words: © Becauſe I had 
« preſerved the city from a conflagration, 
« the citizens from a maſſacre, and Italy 
„ from a war,” A thankſgiving, my 
countrymen, which, if compared with others 


of the ſame kind, will be found to differ 
from them. in this ; that all others were 
Nn 3 appointed 


= . 

2ppointed for ſome particular ſervices to 

the republic, this alone for ſaving it. What 
"required our firſt care was firft executed 
and diſpatched. For P. Lentulus, though 
in conſequence. of the evidence brought 

- againſt him, and his own confeſſion, the 
ſenate had adjudged him to have forfeited 
not only the prztorſhip, but the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, diveſted himſelf of hi 
magiſtracy: that the conſideration of a 
public character, which yet had no weight 
with the illuſtrious C. Marius, when he put 
to death the prætor C. Glaucia, againſt 
whom nothing had been expreſsly decreed, 
might not occaſion any ſcruple to us in 
puniſhing P. Lentulus, now reduced to the 
condition of a private man. 

And now, Romans, as the deteſtable 
leaders of this impious and unnatural re- 
bellion are ſeized and in cuſtody, you 
may juſtly conclude, that Catiline's whole 
ſtrength, power, and hopes are broken, 
and the dangers that threatened the city 
diſpelled. For when I was driving him 
out of the city, Romans, I clearly fore- 
ſaw, that if he was once removed, there 
would be nothing to apprehend from 
'the drowfineſs of Lentulus, the fat of 
Caſſius, or the raſhneſs of Cethegus. He 
was the alone formidable perſon of the 
whole number, yet no longer ſo, than 
while he — ie within the walls of the 


b. He knew every thing ; he had ac- 
ceſs in all placesz he wantcd neither abili- 
ties nor boldneſs to addreſs, to tempt, to 
ſolicit. He had a head to contrive, a tongue 
ro explain, and a hand to execute any un- 
'dertaking. He had ſelect and proper 
agents to be employed in every particular 
-enterprize ; and never tcok a thing to be 
done, becauſe he had ordered it ; but al- 
_ purſued, urged, attended, and ſaw 
| it done himſelf ; declining neither hunger, 
A cold, nor thirſt, Had 1 not driven this 
| man, ſo keen, ſo reſolutez ſo daring, fo 
crafty, ſo alert in miſchief, ſo active in 
| deſperate deſigns, from his ſecret plots 
| within the city, into open rebellion in the 
fields, I could never fo eaſily, to ſpeak 
| my real thoughts, Romans, have deliver- 
| ed the republic from, its dangers. He 
would not have fixed upon the feaſt of 
Saturn, nor named the Fatal day for our 
deſtruction fo long before-hand, nor ſuf- 
tered his hand and ſeal to be brought 
againſt him, as manifet proofs of Ks 
guilt, Yet all this has been ſo managed 


houſe was ever more clearly detected than 


- this whole conſpiracy, But if Catiline 
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though to the utmoſt I would have « 


fying the gods omitted. The ſame io 


. In his abſence, that no theft in any private 


had remained in the city till this 4 


to ſay the leaſt, we muſt have come 
laſt to open force; nor would we þ; 
found it poſſible, while that traitor wan 
the city, to have delivered the comm 
wealth from ſuch threatenin dange 
w_ ſo much caſe, quiet, — trang 

ty. 
Yet all theſe tranſaRtions, Roma 
have been ſo managed by me, as if 
whole was the pure effect of a vine 
fluence and foreſight. This we may e 
jecture, not only from the events th 
ſelves being above the reach of b 
counſel, but becauſe the gods have fo 
markably interpoſed in them, as to < 
themſelves almoſt- viſibly. For not 
mention the nightly ſtreams of light fre 
the weſtern ſky, the blazing of the he 
vens, the thunders, the earthquakes, 
the other many prodigies which have ha 
pened in my conſulſhip, that ſeem i ui 
the voice of the gods predicting 
events; ſurely, Romans, what I am 
about to ſay, ought neither to be omar 
nor paſs without notice. For doubde 
you muſt remember, that under the 0 
ſulſhip of Cotta and Torquatus, ſer 
turrets of the capitol were ſtruck do 
with lightning: that the images of the 
mortal gods were likewiſe overthrown, 
ſtatues of ancient heroes diſplaced, 
the brazen tables of the Jaws melt 
down : that even Romulus, the founder 
this city, eſcaped not unhurt ; whole | 
ſtatue, repreſenting him as an infant, fud 
ing a' wolf, you may remember to | 
ſeen in the capitol, At that tune 
ſoothſayers, being called together f 
all Etruria, declared, that fire, ſlaugdt 
the overthrow of the laws, civil wat, 
the ruin of the city and empire were 
tended, unleſs the gods, appeaſed 
ſorts of means, could be prevailed vi 
interpoſe, and bend in ſome mealure 
deſtinies themſelves. In conſequence 
this anſwer, folemn games were celet 
for ten days, nor was any of f 


ſayers likewiſe ordered a larger An 
Jupiter to be made, and placed on N 
in a E to that of the f 
image, with its face turne 
cal? Slat „ that if his ſtatue, * 
you now behold, looked towards the | 
ſun, the forum, and the ſeuate · 

then all ſecret machinauens 15590 
city and empire would be — 


»antly, as to be clearly ſeen by the ſe- 


* + and people of Rome. Accordingly 
6 A conſuls of that year ordered the ſtatue 
. be placed in the manner directed: but 


n the low progreſs of the work, nei- 
per they, nor their ſucceſſors, nor I my- 
u could get it finiſhed till that very 
' * 


Ca any man after this be ſuch an ene. 


all things which we ſee, and above 

kut this city is governed by the 

kd providence of the gods ? For when 
be fogthſayers declared, that maſſacres, 
««{orations, and the entire ruin of the 
xz were then deviſing; crimes! the 
wermity of whoſe guilt rendered the pre- 
jon to ſome incredible: yet are you 
u ſenüble, that all this has been by 
ed citizens not only deviſed, but even 
zmpted. Can it then be imputed to 
ting but the immediate interpoſition 
# the great Jupiter, that this morning, 
le the conſpirators and witneſſes were 
ny order carried through the forum to 
be temple of Concord, in that very mo- 
ect the ſtatue was fixed in its place? 
0 _ fixed, and turned to look upon 
and the ſenate, both you and the ſe- 
z ſaw all the treaſonable deſigns againſt 
public ſafety, clearly detected and ex- 


wed, The conſpirators, therefore, juſtly 

wn, um the greater puniſhment and deteſta- 
ed, r for endeavouring to involve in impious 
welt bes, not only your houſes and habitations, 
under t Lie dwellings and temples of the gods 
Loſe 4 alelves: nor can I, without intolera- 


 ratity aad preſumption, lay claim to 
e merit of having defeated their at- 
aps, It was he, it was Jupiter him- 
sho oppoſed chem: to him the capi- 
k, to him the temples, to him this city, 
un are you all indebted for your pre- 
"on, It was from the immortal 
Romans, that I derived my reſolu- 
a and foreſight; and by their provi- 
e wat J was enabled to make ſuch 
Wortant diſcoveries. The attempt to 
be ne Allobrogians in the conſpiracy, 
6 the infatuation of Lentulus and his 
*19C3, in truſting affairs and letters of 
moment to men barbarous and un- 
im o them, can never ſurely be ac- 
ed for, but by ſuppoſing the gods 
{wie confounded their underſtandings. 


ad 


* lv diſaffected, and the only one at 
war hat ſeems both able a willing 
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& to truth, ſo raſh, ſo mad, as to deny, 8! ' 
all of the gods, celebrate the ſame religiouſly 


" ut the ambaſſadors of the Gauls, a 
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ſhould flight the hopes of empire and do- 
minion, and the advantageous offers of 
men of patrician rank, and prefer your 
ſafety to their own intereſt, muſt needs be 
the effect of a divine interpoſition; eſpe- 
cially when they might have gained their 
ends, not by fighting, but by holding 
their tongues. 

Wherefore, Romans, fince a thankſ- 
iving has been decreed at all the ſhrines 


with your wives and children. Many are 
the proofs of gratitude you have juſtly 
paid to the gods on former occaſions, but 
never ſurely were more apparently due than 
at preſent. You have been ſnatched from a 
moſt cruel 'and deplorable fate; and that 
too without laughter, without blood, with- 
out an army, Without fighting. In the 
habit of citizens, and under me your only 
leader and conductor in the robe of peace, 
pou have obtained the victory. For do 
ut call to mind, Romans, all the civil diſ= 
ſenſions in which we have been involved; 
not thoſe only you may have heard of, but 
thoſe too within your own memory and 
knowledge. L. Sylla deſtroyed P. _— 
cius; drove Marius, the guardian of thi 
empire, from Rome; and partly baniſhed, 
partly laughtered, a great number of the 
moſt deſerving citizens. Cn. Octavius, 
when conſul, expelled his colleague by 
force of arms, from the city. The forum 
was filled with carcaſes, and flowed with 
the blood of the citizens. Cinna after- 
wards, in conjunction with Marius, pre- 
vailed: and then it was .that the very 
lights of our country were extinguiſhed by 
the ſlaughter of her moſt illuſtrious men. 
Sylla avenged this cruel victory; with 
what maſſacre of the citizens, with what 
calamity to the ſtate, it is needleſs to re- 
late. M. Lepidus had 'a difference with 
Q. Catulus, a man of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed reputation and merit. The ruin brought 
upon the former was not ſo afflicting to 
the republic, as that of the reſt who periſh- 
ed upon the ſame occaſion. Yet all theſe 
diſſenſions, Romans, were of ſuch a nature, 
as tended only to a change in the govern- 
ment, not a total deſtruction of the ſtate, 
It was not the aim of the perſons concern- 
ed, to extinguiſh the commonwealth, but 
to be leading men in it ; they defired not to 
ſee Rome in flames, but to rule in Rome. 
And yet all theſe civil differences, none of 
which tended to the overthrow of the ſtate, 
were ſo obſtinately kept up, that they 
never ended in & reconciliation of the par- 
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ties, but in a maſſacre of the citizens. But 
in this war, a war the fierceſt and moſt im- 
233 ever known, and not to be paral- 
eled in the hiſtory of the moſt barbarous 
nations; a war in which Lentulus, Cati- 
Une, Caſſius and Cethegus laid it down as 
a principle, to conſider all as enemies who 
had any intereſt in the well- being of the 
ſtate; 1 have conducted myſelf in ſuch a 
manner, Romans, as to preſerve you all. 
And though your enemies imagined that 
no more citizens would remain, than what 
eſcaped endleſs maſſacre; nor any more of 
Rome be left ſtanding, than was ſnatched 
from a devouring conflagration ; yet have 
11 both city and citizens from 
m. 


For all theſe important ſervices, Romans, 
J defire no other reward of my zeal, no 
other mark of honour, no other monument 
of praiſe, but the perpetual remembrance of 
this day. It is in your breaſts alone, that 
I would have all my triumphs, all my 
titles of honour, all the monuments of my 
glory, all the trophies of my renown, re- 
corded and preſerved. . Lifeleſs ſtatues, 
filent teſtimonies of fame; in fine, what- 


ever can be compaſſed by men of inferior 


merit, has no charms for me. In your 
remembrance, Romans, ſhall my actions 
be cheriſhed, from your praiſes ſhall they 
derive growth and nouriſhment, and in 
your annals ſhall they ripen and be im- 
mortalized: nor will this day, I flatter 
myſelf, ever ceaſe to be propagated, to 
the ſafety of the city, and the honour of 
my conſulſhip : but it ſhall eternally re- 
main upon record, that there were two 
citizens living at the ſame time in the re- 
public, the one of whom was terminating 
the extent of the empire by the bounds of 
the horizon itſelf ; the other preſerving 
the ſeat and capital of that empire. 

But as the fortune and circumſtances of 
my actions are different from thoſe of 
your generals abroad, in as much as I 
muſt hive with thoſe whom I have con- 

uered and ſubdued, whereas they leave 
their enemies either dead or enthralled ; it 
is your part, Romans, to take care, that 
if the good actions of others are beneficial 
to them, mine prove not detrimental to 
** 1 — pe. 16 and 

loody purpoſes formed againſt you b 
the 4 daring offenders 25 . -4 
you to baffle their attempts againſt me: 
though as to myſelf, I have in reality no 
cauſe to fear any thing, ſince I ſhall be 
protected by the guard of all honeſt men, 
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whoſe friendſhip I have for ever fecors 
by the dignity of the republic itſelf, wii 
will never ceaſe to be my ſilent defend- 
and by the power of tor From which 
thoſe muſt needs violate, who ſhall 
tempt to injure me. Such too is my f 
rit, Romans, that I will never yield to f 
audaciouſneſs of any, but even prom 
and attack all the wicked and the prof 
gate: yet if all the rage of our donef 
enemies, when repelled from the por 
ſhall at laſt turn fingly upon me, you x 
do well to conſider, Romans, what ef 
this may afterwards have upon thoſe, ul 
are bound to expoſe themſelves to en 
and danger for your ſafety. As tom 
ſelf in particular, what have I farther | 
wiſh for in life, ſince both with 
the honours you confer, and the reput 
tion flowing from virtue, I have alread 
reached the higheſt point of my ambitic 
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This however J expreſsly engage for, R cou 
mans, always to — . defend un 
my private condition, what I have adde For 
in my conſulſhip ; that if any envy | Le 
flrred up againſt me for preſerving d crit 
ſtate, it may hurt the envious, but pea 
vance my glory. In ſhort, I ſhall fo be of 
have in the republic, as ever to be mind tak! 
ful of my paſt actions, and ſhew tnat wh wit 


I did was not the effet of chance, but « 


virtue. Do you, Romans, ſince it 1s ne 


night, repair to your ſeveral dwellin bate 
and pray IR the guardian of th to f 
city, and of your lives: and though fett 
danger be now over, keep the ſame wat bay 
in your houſes as before. I ſhall ta wen 
care to put a ſpeedy period to the necel Her 
ſity of theſe precautions, and to fect Cee 
you for the future in uninterrupted peact ten 
Whitworth's Cicers. bm! 

| | te 

$ 8. Oration againſt Catiline. der 
THE ARGUMENT. © 
Though the deſign of the conſp! to t 
ww in a great Dri defeated, b ſafer 

the commitment of the molt cool Now 
derable of thoſe concerned in 1. Wne 

as they had many ſecret fart the 
and well-wiſhers within the city, U ſhea 

Who 


le were alarmed with the ru! 

bf Freſh plots, formed by the - 
and dependants of ans 

thegus for the reſcue of iber 1 

ſters, which obliged Cicero do 1 
force his guards; and for the pre 
tion of of ſuch attempts, do 8 


end to the whole affair, by br 5. 


neſtion of their puniſhment, 
. farther delay, before the ſe- 
ute; which he accordingly ſummon- 
& for that purpoſe. The debate 
was of great delicacy and impor- 
ance; to decide upon the lives of 
cizens of the firſt rank. Capital 
ments were rare, and ever 


all others the leaſt ſanguinary; ba- 
whment, with confiſcation of 
being the ordinary puniſhment for 
the oreateſt crimes. The ſenate in 
deed, as has been ſaid above, in 
caſes of ſudden and dangerous tumults, 
caimed the prerogative of by - 
ing the leaders with death, the 
authority of their own decrees. But 
this was looked upon as a ſtretch of 
power, and an infringement of the 
rights of the people, which nothing 
could excuſe but the neceſſity of 
ines, and the extremity of danger. 
For there was an old law of Porcius 
Lzca, a tribune, which granted all 
criminals capitally condemned, an ap- 
peal to the people; and a later one 
C. Gracchus, to prohibit the 
uking away the life of any citizen, 
without a formal hearing before the 
Pope: {o that ſome — who 
concurred in all the previous de- 
bates, withdrew themſelves from this, 
w ſhew their diſlike of what they ex- 
petted to be the iſſue of it, and to 
ture no hand in putting Roman citi- 
rea to death by a vote of the ſenate. 
Here then was ground enough for 
Cicero's enemies to act upon, if ex- 
eme methods were purſued : he 
himself was aware of it, and ſaw, that 
de public intereſt called for the ſe- 
'ereſt puniſhment, his private intereſt 
de gentleſt: yet he came reſolved to 
kcnifice all regards for his own quiet, 
v the conſideration of the public 
fie. As ſoon therefore as he had 
avved the queſtion, What was to be 
done with the conſpirators ? Silanus, 
ae conſul elect, being called upon to 
ſeik the firſt, adviſed, that | thoſe 
wo were then in cuſtody, with the 
ft who ſhould afterwards be taken, 
1 d all be put to death. To this 
do ſpoke after him readily aſ- 
Ned, till it came to Julius Cæſar, 
A prætor elect, who in an elegant 


adious in Rome, whoſe laws were of ” 
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ſaid, was not a puni t. but re- 
lief to the miſ and left no ſenſe 
either of good or ill beyond it; but as - 
new and illegal, and contrary to the 
conſtitution of the republic: and 
though the heinouſneſs of the crime 
would juſtify any ſeverity, yet the 
example was dangerous in a free 
ſtate; and the ſalutary uſe of arbi- 
trary power in hands, had been 
the cauſe of fatal miſchiefs when it 
fell it into bad ; of which he produ- 
ced ſeveral inſtances, both in other 
cities and their own ; and though no 
cu_ could be apprehended from 
theſe times, or ſuch a conſul as Ci- 
cero; yet in other times, and ander 
another conſul, when the ſword was 
once drawn by a decree of the ſenate, 
no man could promiſe what miſ- 
chief it might not do before it was 
ſheathed again: his opinion there- 
fore was, that the eſtates of the con · 
ſpirators ſhould be confiſcated, and 
eir perſons cloſely confined in the 
— towns of Italy; and that it 
ſhould be criminal for any one to move 
the ſenate or the people for any favour 
towards them. Theſe two con 
opinions being propoſed, the next 
queſtion was, which of them- ſhould 
take place: Cæſar's had made a 
| impreſſion on the aſſembly, and 
ggered even Silanus, who 
to excuſe and mitigate the ſeverity 
of his vote; and Cicero's friends 
were going forwardly into it, as 
likely to create the leaſt trouble to 
Cicero himſelf, for whoſe future 
and ſafety they began to be folici- 
tous : when Cicero, obſerving the in- 
clination of the houſe, and riſing u 
to put the "_—__ made this fi 
ſpeech on the ſubje& of the conſpi- 
racy ; in which he delivers his ſenti- 
ments with all the ſkill both of the 
nouns PAY and while he 
eems to ſhew a perfect neutrdlity, 
and to give equal commendation to 
both the opinions, artfully labours all 
the while to turn the ſcale in favour of 
Silanus's, which he -confidered 2s a 
neceſſary example of ſeverity in the 
ps circumitances of the repub- . 


I PERCEIVE, conſeript fathers, that 


! elaborate ſpeech, treated that every look, that every eye is fixed upon 
"Fon, not as cruel, fince death, he me. I ſee you ſolicitous not only for your 
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own and country's danger, but was 
that repelled, for mine alſo. This proof 


of your affection is grateful to me in ſor- 
row, and pleaſing in diſtreſs : but by the 


immortal gods I conjure you! lay it all 
aſide; and without any regard to my ſafety, 


think only of yourſelves, and of your fa- 


milies. For ſhould the condition of my 
conſulſhip be ſuck as to ſubject me to all 
manner of pains, hardſhips, and fuffer- 
ings ; 1 will bear them not only reſolute- 
2 ut chearfully, if by my labours I can 
cure your dignity and ſafety, with that 
of the people of Rome. Such, conſeript 
fathers, has been the fortune of my con- 
ſulſhip, that neither the forum, that centre 
of all equity, nor the field of Mars, con- 
ſecrated by conſular auſpices, nor the ſe- 
nate -houſe, the principal refuge of all 
nations, nor domeſtic walls, the common 
aſylum of all men; nor the bed, deſtined 
to repoſe; nay, nor even this honourable 
ſeat, this chair of ſtate, have been free 
from perils and the ſnares of death. Many 
things have I diſſembled, many have I 
ſuffered, many have I yielded to, and many 
ſtruggled with in filence, for your quiet. 
But if the immortal gods would grant that 
iſſue to my conſulſhip, of ſaving you, 
conſcript fathers, and the people of Rome, 
ſrom & maſſacre; your wives, your chil- 
dren, and the veſtal virgins, from the bit- 
tereſt perſecution; the temples and altars 
of the gods, with this our fair country, 
from ſacrile gious flames; and all Italy 
from war and deſolation ; let what fate 
ſoever attend me, I will be content with it. 
For if P. Lentulus, upon the report of 
ſoothſayers, thought his name portended 
the rum of the ſtate; why ſhould not I 
rejoice, that my conſulſhip has been as it 
were reſerved by fate for its preſerva- 
uon. Ane | 
. Wherefore, conſcript fathers, think of 
your own ſafety, turn your whole care 
upon the ſtate, ſecure yourſelves, your 
wives, your children, your fortunes; guard 
the lives and dignity of the people of Rome, 
and ceaſe your concern and anxiety for me. 
For firſt, 1 have reaſon to hope, that all 
the gods, the protectors of this _ will 
reward me according to my deſerts. 
Then, ſhould any thing extraordinary 
happen, I am prepared to die with an 
even and conſtant mind. For death can 
never be diſhonourable to the brave, nor 
premature to one who has reached the 
dipnity of conſul, nor afflicting to the 
we Not that I am ſo hardened agazuſt 
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all the impreſſions of h 
main indifferent to the grie 


cerned for their ' preſervation and Yo 
and ſcruple not to expole myſelf to 
hazard, rather than that they and a 
vs ſhould: be involved in one general 
Wherefore, conſcript fathers, apply 50 
ſelves wholly to the ſafety of the & 
guard againſt the ſtorms that threater 
on every fide, and which it will req 
your utmoſt cireumſpection t avert. 
is not a Tiberius Gracchus, caballing 
a ſecond tribuneſtup; nor a Caius C 
chus, ſtirring up the people in favou 
his Agrarian law; nor à Lucius Sat 
nus, the murderer of Caius Mems 
who is now in judgment before you, 
expoſed to the ſeverity of the law; 
traitors, who remained at Rome to 
the city, to maſſacre the ſenate, and 
receive Catiline. Their letters, t 
ſeals, their hands; in ſhort, their & 
confeſſions, are in your cuſtody ; 
clearly convict them of ſoliciting the 
lobrogians, ſpiriting up the flaves, 
ſending for Cauline. The ſcheme 
poſed was, to put all, without exce] 
to the ſword; that not à foal mige 
main to lament the fate of the com. 
wealth, and the overthrow-f ſo n 
an empire. | 
All this has been by watne 
the criminals themſelves have coole 
and you have already condemned i! 
ſeveral previous acts. Firlt, by ret 
thanks to me in the molt honourable 1 
and declaring that by my virtue and 
lance, a conſpiracy of deſperate met 
been laid open. Next, by depoling 
tulus from the ſhip, and comm 
him, with the reſt of the conſpua 
cuſtody, But » chiefly, by decree 
thaukſgiving in my name, an none 
was never before conferred upon af 
in the gown. Laſtly, you yeſterday 
ample rewards to the deputies mY 
lobrogians, and Titus Vultures; ® 
proccedings are of ſuch a naue, f 


it 2 , that 
— — e, whom you have 
ane ordered into cuſtody, But I have 
weed, conſcript fathers, to propoſe to 
wes the queſtion both of the fact and 
«bent, having firſt premiſed what I 
proper to ſay as conſul, I have long 
ed a ſpirit of diſorder working in 
late, new projects deviſing, and per- 
docs ſchemes ſet on foot: but never 
i [ imagine, that a conſpiracy ſo dread- 
| and deitruciive, had entered into the 
«ds of citizens. Now whatever you do, 
which ever way your thoughts and 
xs ſhall incline, you muſt come to a 
Wution before night. You ſee the hei- 
rature of the crime laid before you; 
| if you think that but few are con- 
med in it, you are greatly miſtaken. 
r miſchief is ſpread wider than moſt 
we imagine, and has not only infected 
„ bat croſled the Alps, and, imper- 
dl creeping along, ſeized many pro- 
ou can never hope to ſuppreſs it 
lay and irreſolution. Whatever courſe 
ke, you muſt proceed with vigour 
[ apedit10n, 
Here are two opinions now before you; 
irt, of D. Silanus, who thinks the 
jectors of ſo deſtructive a conſpiracy 
by of death; the ſecond, of C. Cæſar, 
excepting death, is for every other 
nolt rigorous method of puniſhing. 
agreeably to his dignity, and the 
ptance of the cauſe, is for treating 
with the laſt ſeverity. The one 
, that thoſe who have attempted to 
Fe vs and the Roman people of life, 
Reliſh this empire, and extinguiſh the 
me of Rome, ought not to enjoy 
bement's life, or breathe this vital air: 
Lata ſhewed withal, that this puniſh- 
| has often been inflicted by this ſtate 
citizens. The other main- 
bu death was not deſigned by the 
oral pods as a 2 but either 
drecellary law of oor nature, or à ceſ- 
u of our toils and miſeries; o that 
mie never ſuffer it unwillingly, the 
often ſeck it voluntarily: that bonds 
wpriſonment, eſpecially if perpetual, 
uwed for the puniſhment of de- 
© nes: that therefore the crimi- 
| doold be diſtributed among the mu- 
owns. In this prope, — ſeems 
dme injuſtice, if you impoſe it upon 
u or ſome difficulty, if you only 
a Yet decree ſo, if you think fit. 
Tearour, and I hope ſþall be able 
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ou already with- to find thoſe, who will not think it unſuit- 


able to their dignity, to comply with what- 
ever you ſhall Judge neceſſary for the com- 
mon ſafety. He adds a heavy . 
the municipal towns, if any of the 1 
nals ſhould eſcape; he inveſts them with 
formidable guards; and, as the enormity 
of their guilt deſerves, forbids, 2 ſe- 
vere penalties, all application to the ſenate 
or people, for a — of their puniſh. 
ments. He even deprives them of h 
the only comfort of unhappy mortals. 
orders their eftates alſo to be confiſcated, 
and leaves them nothing but-life z which, 
if he had taken away, he would by one 
momentary pang have eaſed them of much 
anguiſh both of mind and body, and all the 
ſufferings due to their crimes. For it was 
on this account that the ancients invented 
thoſe infernal puniſhments of the dead ; to 
keep the wicked under. ſome awe in this 
life, who without them would have no dread 
of death itſelf. | 

Now, conſcript fathers, I ſee how much 
my intereſt is concerned in the preſent de- 
bate. If you follow the opinion of C. 
Cæſar, who has always purſued thoſe mea- 
ſures in the ſtate, which ſavour moſt of 
popularity; I ſhall — be leſs ex- 

ed to the arrows of public hatred, when 

e is known for the author and adviſer of 

this vote. But if you fall in with the mo- 


tion of D. Silanus, I know not what diſſi- 


culties it may bring me under. However, 
let the ſervice of the commonwealth ſu- 
perſede all conſiderations of my danger. 
Cæſar, agreeably to his own dignity, and 
the merits of his illuſtrious anceſtors, | has 
this propoſal given us a 7 
reag of his affection to the ſtate, and 
ewed the difference between the affected 
lenity of buſy declaimers, and a mind truly 
popular, which ſeeks nothing but the real 
good of the people. I e that one 
of thoſe, who affects the character of po- 
pularity, has abſented himſelf from this 
day's debate, that he may not give a vote 
upon the life of a Roman citizen. Yet 
but the other day he concurred in ſendi 
the criminals to priſon, voted me a thanki- 
giving, and yeſterday decreed ample re- 
wards to the informers. Now no one can 
doubt what his ſentiments are on the me- 
rits of the cauſe, who votes impriſonment 
to the accuſed, thanks to the diſcoverer of 
the conſpiracy, and rewards to the in- 
formers. But C. Czſar urges the Sem- 
pronian law, 3 to put Roman ci- 
tizens to death, Yet here it ought to be 
remem- 
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remembered, that thoſe who are adjudged 
enemies to the ſtate, can no longer be con- 
fidered as citizens; and that the author of 
that law himſelf ſuffered death by the order 
of the people. Neither does Czfar think 
that the proſuſe and prodigal Lentulus, 
who has concerted ſo many cruel and 
bloody ſchemes for the deſtruction of the 
Roman people, and the ruin of the city, 
can be called a popular man. Accord- 
ingly this mild hat = merciful ſenator makes 
no ſcruple. of condemning P. Lentulus 
to perpetual bonds and impriſonment ; 
and provides that no one ſhall hencefor- 
ward have it in his power to boaſt of hav- 
ing red a mitigation of this puniſh- 
ment, or made himſelf popular by a ſtep 
ſo deſtructive to the quiet of his fellow- 
citizens. He likewiſe adds the confiſca- 
tion of their goods, that want and beg- 
gary may attend every torment of mind 


J. 

If therefore you decree according to 
this opinion, you will give me a partner 
and companion to the aſſembly, who is dear 
and agreeable to the Roman people. Or, 
if you prefer that of Silanus, it will be 
— Kill to defend both yon and myſelf 
from any imputation of cruelty ; nay, and 
to make appear, tha: it is much the gentler 

uniſhment of the two. And yet, con- 
cript fathers, what cruelty can be com- 
mitted in the puniſhment of ſo enormous 
a crime? I ſpeak according to my real 
| ſenſe of the matter. For may I never 
enjoy, in conjunction with you, the benefit 
of my country's ſafety, if the eagerneſs 
which I ſhew in this cauſe proceeds from 
any ſeverity of temper, (for no man has 
leſs of it) but from pure humanity and 
clemency. For I ſeem to behold this city, 
the light of the univerſe, and the citadel 
of all nations, ſuddenly involved in flames. 
I figure to myſelf my country in ruins, and 
the miſerable bodies of ſlaughtered citi- 
ens, lying in heaps without burial. The 
image of Cethegus, furiouſly revelling in 
your blood, is now before my eyes. But 
when I nn 6a to my imagination Len- 
tulus on the throne, as he owns the fates 
encouraged him to hope ; Gabinius cloath- 
ed in purple; and Catiline approaching 
with an army; then am I ſtruck with hor- 
ror at the ſhrieks of mothers, the flight 
of children, and the violation of the ve 
virgins. And becauſe theſe calamities ap- 
pear to'me in the higheſt degree deplorable 
and dreadful, therefore am 1 ſevere and 


unrelenting towards thoſe who endeavoured 
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be accounted compaſſionate; but if we 


to bring them us. - 
ſhould a — * 


children butchered; his wife 
his houſe burnt by a ſlave, inflict une 
r a puni that fell ſhort 


the higheſt degree of vigour; 

be ſows. — mild and — * 
man and cruel? For my own pa 
ſhould look upon him as hard-hearted 
inſenſible, if he did not endeavour to 
his own anguiſh and torment, by the 
ment and anguiſh of the' guilty cauſe. 
is the ſame with us in reſpe of thoſe 
who intended to murder us with our 
and children; who endeavoured to def 
our ſeveral dwellings, and this city, 
general ſeat of the commonwealth; 
conſpired to ſettle the Allobrogians 
the ruins of this ſtate, and raiſe them fi 
the aſhes of our empire. If we pt 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, we l 


remiſs in the execution of juſtice, we 
deſervedly be charged with the gre 
cruelty, in expoſing the republic and 
fellow-citizens to ruin. Unleſs any 
will pretend to ſay, that L. Cæſar, a by 
man, and zealous for the intereſt of 
country, acted a cruel part the other 
when he declared, that the huſband of 
ſiſter, a lady of diſtinguiſhed ment, 
that too in his own preſence and | 
deſerved to ſuffer death; alledging 
example of his grandfather, {lain by a 
of the conſul; who hkewiſe commar 
his ſon, a mere youth, to be executed 
pros for bringing him a meſlage 
is father. And yet, what was their c 
compared with that now before us? 
they formed any conſpiracy to deſtroy 
country? A partition of lands was 
indeed propoſed, and a ſpirit of fa 
began to prevail in the ſtate: at 
time the grandfather of this very H 
lus, an illuſtrious patriot, attacked 
chus in arms; and in defence of te 
nour and dignity of the commone 
received a cruel wound. This his d 
thy deſcendant, to overthrow the 
foundations of the ſtate, ſends fo 
Gauls, ſtirs up the ſlaves, invites Cat 
aſſigns the murdering of the = 
Cethegus, the maſſacre of the rel | 
citizens to Gabinius, the care 1 
the city on fire to Caſſius, and 6 Uſer 
vaſtation and plunder of Italy to 7 
Ts it poſſible you ſhould be 24 
thought too ſevere in the n 
unnatural and monſtrous a treaſo' 


you have much more cauſe to 
4 the charge of cruelty to your coun- 
be your too great lenity, than the im- 
ati of ſeverity for proceeding in an 
apa manner againſt ſuch implacable 


cannot, conſcript fathers, conceal 
7 hear. Reports are ſpread through 
city, and have reached my ears, tend- 
v infinuate, that we have not a ſuffi- 
>: force to ſupport and execute what 
i fall this day decree, But be aſ- 
4 conſcript fathers, that every thing 
anceried, regulated, and ſettled, partly 
wh my extreme care and diligence ; 
x fill more by the indefatigable zeal of 
Roman people, to ſupport themſelves 
be poſſeſſion of empire, and preſerve 
common fortunes, The whole body 
the people is aſſembled for your de- 
x: the forum, the temples round the 
rem, and all the avenues of the ſenate 
poſſeſſed by your friends. This, in- 
is the only cauſe ſince the building 


— 
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Rome, in which all men have been 
any nimous, thoſe only excepted, who, find- 
r, a bt + their own ruin unavoidable, choſe ra- 
eſt of to periſh in the general wreck of their 
ther ( try, than fall by themſelves. Theſe 
nd of BW rillingly except, and ſeparate from the 
— : for I conſider them not ſo much in 


iyht of bad citizens, as of implacable 
emics. But then as to the reſt, immor- 
I gods! in what crowds, with what zeal, 
K with what courage do they all unite 
leſenee of the public welfare and dig- 
ty! What occaſion is there to ſpeak here 
the Roman knights? who without diſ- 
ang your precedency in rank, and the 
ainiſtration of affairs, vie with you in 
r 2eal for the republic; whom, after 
Gſenſion of many years, this day's cauſe 


: at entirely reconciled and united with 
ery * And if this union, which my con- 
ked Up has confirmed, be preſerved and 


ſetuated, I am confident, that no civil 
'Gmeſtic evil can ever agairi diſturb 
* ate. The like zeal for the common 
= appears among the tribunes of the 
neger, and the whole body of the 
des: who appening to aſſemble this 
Ju the trea have dropt all con- 


| ury, 

i of their private affairs, and 
. nn ed their whole attention upon the = 
0 ety. The whole body of free- 
to * wer 


even the meaneſt, offer us their 
= * — is the man, to whom 

les, the face of the city, the poſ- 
of liberty; in ſhort, this very light, 
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delightful. | 

And here, conſcript fathers, lef me re- 
commend to your notice the zeal of thoſe 
freedmen, who having by their merit ob- 
tained the privilege of citizens, conſider 
this as their real country : whereas ſome 
born within the city, and born too of an 
illuſtrious race, treat it not as a mother 
ſoil, but as a hoſtile city. But why do 1 
2 of men, whom private intereſt, whom 

e good of the public, whom, in fine, the 
love of liberty, that deareſt of all human 
bleſſings, have rouzed to the defence of 
their country ? There is not a ſlave in any 
tolerable condition of life, who does not 
look with horror on this daring attempt 
of profligate citizens, who is not anxious 
for the preſervation of the ſtate; in fine, 
who does not contribute all in his power 
to promote the common ſafety, If any of 
you, therefore, are decked by the report 
of Lentulus's agents running up and down 
the ftreets, and ſoliciting the needy and 
thoughtleſs to make ſome effort for his 
reſcue; the fact indeed is true, and the 
thing has been attempted : but not a man 
was found ſo deſperate in his fortune, ſo 
abandoned in his inclinations, who did not 
prefer the ſhed in which he worked and 
earned his daily bread, his little- hut and 
bed in which he ſlept, and the eaſy peace- 
ful courſe of life enjoyed, to all the 
propoſals made by theſe enemies of the 
ſtate. For the greateſt part of thoſe who 
live-in ſhops, or to ſpeak indeed more truly 
all of them, are of nothing ſo fond as peace; 
for their whole ſtock, their whole induſtry 
and ſubſiſtence depends upon the peace 
and fulneſs of the city; and if their gain 
would be interrupted by ſhutting up their 
Mops, how much more would it be fo, by 
burning them? Since then, conſcripe/fa- 
thers, the Roman people are not wantin 
in their zeal and duty towards you, it 1s 
your part not to be wanting to the Roman 


ple, | 
You have a conſul ſnatched from various 
ſnares and dangers, and the jaws of death, 
not for the preſervation of ths own life, 
but for your ſecurity, All orders unite in 
opinion, inclination, "zeal, courage, ag A 
profeſſed concern to ſecure the common- 
wealth. Your common country, befet with 
the brands and weapons of an impious con- 
ſpiracy, ſtretches out her ſupphant hands 
to you for relief, recommends herſelf to 
your care, and beſeeches you to take un- 
der your protection the lives of the citi- 
zens, 
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nens, the citadel, the capitol, the altars of 
domeſtic worſhip, the everlaſting fire of 
Veſta, the ſtrines and temples of the gods, 
the walls of the ny, and the houſes of 
the citizens. Conſider likewiſe; that you 
are this day to paſs judgment on your own 
lives, on thoſe of your wives and children, 
on the fortunes of all the citizens, on your 
houſes and properties. You have a leader, 
ſuch as you will not always have, watch- 
ful for you, regardleſs of himſelf. You 
have likewiſe, what was never known be- 
fore in a caſe of this kind, all orders, all 
ranks of men, the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, of one and the ſame mind. 
Reflect how this mighty empire reared 
with ſo much toil, this Jiberty eſtabliſhed 
with ſo much bravery, and this. profuſion 
of wealth improved and heightened by 
ſuch favour and kindneſs of the gods, were 
like in one night to have been for ever 
deſtroyed. You are this day to provide, 
that the ſame thing not only ſhall never be 
attempted, but not ſo much as thought 
of again by any citizen. All this I have 
ſaid, not with a view to animate your zeal, 
in which you almoſt ſurpaſs me; but that 
my voice, which ought to lead in what re- 
lates to the commonwealth, may not fall 
ſhort of my duty as conſul. 

But before I declare my ſentiments far- 
ther; conſcript fathers, ſuffer me to drop a 
word with regard to myſelf. I am ſcnſible 
I have drawn upon my ſelf as many enemies, 
as there are perſons concerned in the 'con- 
ſpiracy, whoſe number you ſee to be very 
great: but! look upon them as a baſe, ab- 

impotent, contemptible faction. But 

if, through the madneſs of any, it ſhall 
riſe again, ſo as to prevall againſt the ſe- 
nate and the republic; yet never, conſcript 
fathers, ſhall I repent of my preſent con- 
duct and counſels. For death, with which 
| any they will threaten me, 1s prepared 
be men; but none ever acquired that 
glory of life, which you have conferred 
upon me by your decrees. For to others 
you have ereed thanks for ſerving the 
republic ſucceſsfully ; to me alone, for hav- 
ing ſaved it. Let Scipio be celebrated, by 
whoſe conduct and valour Hannibal was 
forced to abandon Italy, and return into 
Africa: let the other Africanus be crowned 
with the higheſt praiſe, who deſtroyed Car- 
thage and Numantia, two cities at irrecon- 
cilable enmity with Rome : for ever re- 
nowned be L. Paulus, whoſe chariot was 
graced by the captivity of Perſes, a once 


powerful and 1 uſtrious monarch; Im- 
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a home to return to. In one circumſtane 


— the lot of 
twice deli v taly from 1 
the dread of ſervitade; r 
et Pompey's name be renowned, w. 
great actions and virtues know e 
its t that regulate the ct 
of the fun. Yet furely, * 
heroes, ſome. place will be leit for 1 
praiſe ; unleſs it be thought a greater u 
rit to open a way into new proy; 
whence we may retire at pleaſure, than 
take care that our conquerors muy hi 


indeed, the condition of a foreign vic 
is better than that of a domeſtic one; \ 
cauſe a foreign enemy, when conquere 
is either quite cruſhed. and reduced to f 
very, or, obtaining favourable terms, 
comes a friend: but when profligate t 
tizens once turn rebels, and are baffled 
their plots, you can neither keep the 
7 * by force, nor oblige them by 2 

therefore ſee myſelf engaged in an ete 
nal war with all traiterous citizens ; 
am confident I ſhall eafily þs it from i 
and mine, through your's and every vori 
man's aſſiſtance, joined to the remet 
brance of the mighty dangers we ha 
eſcaped; a — that will not « 
ly ſubſiſt among the delivered fre 
them, but which muſt for ever cleave 
the minds and tongues of all nation 
Nor, I truſt, will any force be found fro 
enough, to overpower or weaken the p 
ſent union between you and the Ror 
knights, and this general confederacy 
all good citizens. 

Therefore, couſcript fathers, inſtead 
the command of armies and provine 
which I have declined; inſtead of at 
umph, and other diſtinctions of hone 
which for your preſeryation, and that 
this city, 4 have rejected; 1 of 
tachments and dependencies" in the py 
vinces, which, by means of my auto 
and credit in the city I labour no le 
ſupport than acquire; for all theſe ie 
vices, I ſay, joined io my fingular zeal 
your intereſt; and that unwearied diligese 
you ſee me exert to preſerve the fate; 
require nothing more of you than theps 
petual remembrance of this jundture, 4 
of my whole conſalſhip, While tage 
tinues fixed in your minds, I ſhall W 
myſelf ſurrounded: with an imprese 
wall. But ſhould the violence of be 
tious ever diſappoint and get the better 
my hopes, I recommend to you ) 
ſon, and truſt that it will be 3 lane 
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not only of his ſafety, but of his 
, 4 it remembered, that he is 
© of one who, at the hazard of his 
lie, preſerved you all. Therefore, 
tut tathers, let me exhort you to 
4 with vigour and refolotion in an 
tir that regards your very being, and 
i of the people of Rome; your wives, 
x! children 3 your religion, and proper - 
i your Altars, and temples; the houſes, 
| (vellings of this city; your empire; 
| Ben); che ſafety of Italy; — * 
we em of the commonwealth. For 
a have a conſul, who will not only obey 
r decrees without he ſitation, but while 
lives, will fapport and execute in per- 
whatever you ſball order. | 

Whitworth's Cicero. 


ed 


(og. Oration for the Poet Archias. 


THE ARGUMENT, | 
L Licinius Archias was a native of An- 


noch, and a very celebrated poet. 
He came to Rome when Cicero was 
about five years old, and was courted 
by men of the greateſt eminence in 
b, on account of his learning, genius, 
and politeneſs. Among others, Lu- 
cullus was very fond of him, took him 
no his family, and gave lim the 
liberty of opening a in it, to 
vuch many of the young nobility 
and gentry of Rome were ſent for 
tacir education. In the conſulſhip 
& M. Pupius Piſo and M. Valerius 
Meſſala, one Gracchus, a perſon of 
obſcure birth, accuſed Archias upon 
tie law, by which thoſe who were 
made free of any of the confederated 
cies, and at the time of paſſing the 
lay dwelt in Italy, were obliged to 
cam their privilege before the præ- 
wr within fixty days. Cicero, in his 
Nun, endeavours to prove, that 
Archias was a. Roman citizen in the 
ſenſe of that, law; but dwells chie 
a the praiſes of in general, 
the talents and genius of the de- 
fendant, which he dilplays with 
beauty, elegance, and ſpirit. Arbe 
TWO was made in the forty · fixth 
l of Cicero's age, and the fix 
kandred and ninety- fecond of Rome. 


L. py lords, I have any abilities, and 
le are but ſmall; if, 
ve acquired any merit 
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ina legal proceeding, 


ASA ; if I have derived any know--- 
ledge from the ſtudy of the liberal arts, 

which have ever been my delight, A. Lici- 
ns AR claim the — of _ — 
ooking bac paſt ſcenes, and ca f 
to — earlieſt part of my 
life, I find it was he who prompted me firſt 
to engage in a courſe of ſtudy, and direct - 
ong ue, then formed 


ed me in it. If my t 
and animated by him, has ever been the 
means of ſaving any, I am certainly bound 
by all the ties of gratitude to employ. it in 
the defence of him, who has taught it to 
aſliſt and defend others. And though his 
genius and courſe of ſtudy are very differ - 
ent from mine, let no one be ſurpriſed at 
what I advance: for 1 have not beſtowed 
the whole of my time on the ttudy of elo- 
quence, and beſides, all the l arts are 
nearly allied to each other, and have, as 
it were, one common bond of union. 
But left it ſhould appear Gang that, 
and a pu cauſe, 
before an excellent ; a moſt im- 
tial judges, and ſo crowded an afſem- 
ly, I lay ande the uſual ſtile of triala, 

introduce one very different from that of 
the bar; I muſt beg to be indulged in this 
liberty, which, I hope, will not be diſagree - 
able to you, and which ſeems indeed t 
be due to the defendant: that whilſt L am 
pleading for an excellent poet, and a man 
of great erudition, before ſo learned an 
audience, ſuch diſtinguiſhed patrons of the 
liberal arts, and ſo eminent a prætor, you 
would allow me to enlarge with | ſome 
freedom on learring and liberal ſtudies ; 
and to employ an almoſt unprecedented 
language for one, who, by reaſon. of a ſtu · 
dious and unactive life, has been little con» 
verſant in dangers and public. trials, If 
this, my lords, is granted me, I ſhall not 
boy prove that A. Licinius ought. not, 
as he is à citizen, to be deprived of (his 
privileges, but that, if he were not, he 

ht to be ad mitte. Wee 

or no ſooner had Archias got beyond 
the years of childhood, and applied hium- 

ſelf to poetry, after finiſhing thaſe ſtudies 
by which the minds of youth ago; pedal 
formed to a taſte for polite leatning, than 
his genius ſhewed itſelf ſuperior, to any at 
Anuoch, the place where he was born, of 
a noble family; once indeed a rich and 
renowned city, but fill famous for liberal 
arts, and fertile in learned men, Ile was 
afterwards received with ſuch applauſe in 


by the other cities of Aſia, and all over Greece, 


that though they expected more * N 


more 7 — the, 
— f 4 r were not even Of Sitiz 
any A OMe, public. tran lr 1 
favourable to them. A800 gly 1 
C44 ig Linn, Abe.» 
mage 0 wy ve 
cities, and conferred other hanours upon 
him; and. all thoſe wo had ,any Ade, 
a him war 95 f their 2 fir 
eing thus known by 
. — "who were , ſtrangers to his h 
perſon, he came to Rome in the conſulſhip 
9 and Catulus; the firſt of whom 
a oF his pe deeds, furniſhed out 
a noble ſubject for a poet; and the other, 


beſides, his memorable actions, was both a 
e and:a lover of poetry. Though he 
not yet. age his ſeventeenth year, 


no. {oo 


ner was he arrived than che 1 


Ts him into their n 

as it Was the firſt that received him in 58 
youth, ſo it afforded. him freedom of ac- 
ceſs even in old age; nor was this owing 
= great genius and: learning alone, 
wiſe 152 his, amiable temper and 
Wan rh tion. At that time too, 
Q,Metellus Numidicus, and his fon Pius, dig 
— with his converſation; M. fr 
Wk: 1 2 his E ; Q. Ca- 
tlus,; and younger, ho- 
him Ll W intimacy ; L. Craſ- 
courted him ; and being united. — 

$reaceh teſt familiarity to 2 2 
the OGavii, Cato, and the whole Hor. R 
— # was no ſmall honour to 


Kare only from thoſe Er were really i 
of hearing him, and of being in- 
Ae by him, ba evcm from e uho 


Sead derade time after, he went 98 
1. zullys into Sicily, 222 945: 
province in company with the ame. 299 
2 came to Fleraclea, which being ftroy 
9 the cloſeſt bonds 'of ppl th mam ple bh 
tous of being made modeity, e 
al of it; and obtained his requeſt, both before 

on account of his own merit, and the in- judges, and 3 
tere ll and anthority of Lucullus. Stran, at. | exazurg ; 25 x 
were admitted to the freedom... of name of A. L. 2 N 
me, according to the law of Silyanus ſcen; and a8 this wa 
22 e 8 dase a 2 10 

were enre free cities ; if pecially as. eur 
1 4 dwelling in Italy, when the law pa. other free <= FRO 


4 


for his genius, what 
eren upon comedians ? 
not only after Silanus's 


uſe he was always de- 
g for an Heraclean, never 
his being enrolled in 
cities ? But you defire to ſee the en- 
our eſtate; as if it were not 
that under the laſt cenſorſhip 
defendant was with the army com- 

by that r L. 


; that under the orſhip im- 


when Julivs and Crafſus were cen- 
there was no enrolment made? But, 
enrolment in the cenſors books does 
arm the right of — and 
denn that the perſon enrolled aſſumed 

der of a citizen, I muſt tell you 
Archias made a will according to our 
| faceceded to the eſtates of Roman 
ks, and was recommended to the trea- 
VL. Lucullus, both when prætor and 
„u one who deſerved well of the 
Rt the very time when you alledge 
& by his own confeſſion, he had no 

the freedom of Rome. 

K out whatever arguments you can, 

will never be convicted for his 
toaduGt, nor that of his friends. But 
Is doubt aſk the reaſon, Gracchus, 
being ſo highly delighted with this 
| Why, it is becauſe he furniſhes 
a what relieves my mind, and charms 
ar, after the fatigue and noiſe of the 

Do you imagine that I could poſ- 
"ma every day on ſuch a variety 
Jas, if my mind was not cultivated 

ce; or that it could bear being 
wed to ſuch a degree, if it were not 
mes unbent by the amuſements of 
** I am fond of theſe ſtudies, I 
** thoſe be aſhamed who have bu- 
ves in learning fo as to be of 
© lociety, nor able to produce any 
® public view; but why ſhould 1 
ho for ſo many years, my 
never been prevented by in- 


why preceding, he was with the g 
,. 


men of excellent diſpoſitions and 


11 
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olence, 


d by pleaſure, nor 
* ing good offices to others 
ho then can e me, or in juſtice be 
angry with me, if thoſe hours which others 
employ in buſineſs, in pleaſures, in cele- 
brating public ſolemnities, in refreſhing 
the body and unbending the mind; if the 
time which is ſpent by ſome in midnight 
banquetings, in diverſions, and in gaming, 
I employ in reviewing theſe ſtudies ? And 
this application is the more excuſable, as 
I derive no ſmall advantages from it in 


my profeſſion, in which, whatever abilities 
I pole they have always been employed 
when the dangers of my friends called for 


their aſſiſtance. If they ſhould appear to 
any to be but ſmall, there are Al other 
advantages of a much higher nature, and 
I am very ſenſible whence I derive them. 
For had I not been convinced from my 
youth, by much inſtruction and much ſtudy, 
that P 
lory and virtue, that, in the purſuit 
of theſe, all bodily tortures, and ll pe 
of death and exile, are to be lighted and 
— iſed, never ſhould I have expoſed my- 


to — and 5 gone 
ervation, nor to the ra 
— 9 — of the moſt worthleſs of — 
But on this head books are full, the voi 
of the wiſe is full, antiquity is full; 
which, were it not for the lamp of learn- 
ing, would be involved in thick obſcurity. 
How many pictures of the braveſt of men 
have the Greek and Latin writers left us, 
not only to contemplate, but likewiſe to 
imitate ? Theſe illuſtrious models I alwa 
ſet before me in the government of 
ſtate, and formed my conduct by contem- 
plating their virtues, N 
But were thoſe men, it will be 
aſked, who are celebrated in hiſtory, diſlin- 
guiſhed for that kind of learving, which 
you extol ſo highly ? It were dithcult in- 
deed, to prove this of them all ; but what 
I ſhall anſwer is, however, very certain, 
I own then that there have been many 
uiſhed virtue, who, without learning, and 
y the almoſt divine force of nature her- 
ſelf, have been wiſe and moderate; nay, 
farther, that nature without learning is of 
greater efficacy towards the attainment of 
glory and virtue, than learning without 
nature; but then, I affirm, that when to 
an excellent natural diſpoſition the em- 
belliſhments of learning are added, there 
reſults from this union ſomething great 
and extraordinary, Such was that divine 
O 21 man 


$02 
man Africanus, whom our fathers ſaw ; 
ſuch were C. Lzlius and L. Furius, per- 
ſons of tlie greateſt temperance and mo- 
deration; ſuch was old Cato, a man of 
| hone bravery, and, for the times, of great 

rning;: who, furely, would never have 
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| applied to the ſtudy of learning, had they 


thought it of no ſervice towards the ac- 
quiſition and improvement of virtue. But 
were pleaſure only to be derived from 
learning without the advantages we have 
mentioned, you maſt ſtill, I imagine, al- 
low it to be a very liberal and polite amuſe- 
ment. For other fludies are not ſuited to 
every time, to every age, and to every 
place; but theſe give ſtrength in youth, 
and joy in old age; adorn proſperity, and 
are the ſupport and conſolation of adver- 
Aity; at home they are delightful, and 
abroad they are eaſy; at night they are 
company to us; when we travel they at- 
tend us; and, in our rural retirements 
they do not forſake us. Though we 
ourſelves were mcapable of them, and 
had no reliſh for their charms, ſtill we 


ſhould admire them when we ſee them in 


others. 

Was there any of us ſo void of tafte, 
and of ſo unfeeling a temper, as not to be 
affected lately with the death of Roſcius ? 
For though he died in an advanced age, 
| | bn was the excellence and inimitable 

uty of his art, that we thought him 

- worthy of living for ever. Was he then 
ſo great a favourite with us all on account 

of the graceful motions of his body; and 
ſhall we be inſenſible to the ſurpriſing 

energy of the mind, and the ſprightly fal- 
kes of genius ? How often have I ſeen this 
- Archias, my lords, (for I will preſume on 
your: goodneſs, as you are pleaſed to fa- 

your me with ſo much attention in this 
unuſual manner of pleading) how often, I 

Tay, have I feen him, without uſing his pen, 

and without any labour or ftudy, make a 
great number of excellent verſes on oc- 
caſional ſubjects ? How often, when a ſub- 
ject was reſumed, have I heard him give 

it a different turn of thought and expreſ- 
* fion, whilſt thoſe compoſitions which he 
-fmiſhed with care and exactneſs were as 


highly approved as the moſt celebrated 


-writings of antiquity. And ſhall not I 
love this man? Shall I not admire him? 
Shall I not defend him to the utmoſt of 
my power? For men of the greateſt emi- 
nence and learning have taught us, that 
other branches of ſcience require educa- 


non, art, and precep t; but à poet is 


r 
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ſelf, is 4 1e Bate the native * 
genius, and animated as it were by a kind 
of divine enthuſiaſm, It is with jute 
therefore that our Enniug beſtows upor 
ts the epithet of venerable, deen ho 
ſcem to have ſome peculiar gifts of th 
gods to recommend them to us. Let th 
name of poet then, which the moſt bar 
barons nations have never haned, b 
revered by you, my lords, who are ſo 
admirers of polite learning, Rocks a 
deſarts re-echo ſounds ; ſavage beaſts 
often ſoothed by muſic, and liſten to it 
charms ; and ſhall we, with all the advan 
tages of the beſt education, be unaſſec 
with the voice of poetry? The Calophe 
nians give out that Homer is their country 
man, the Chians dedare that he is their 
the Salaminians lay claim to him, the pet 
ple of Smyrna affirm 1 ve hi 
reath, and have accordingly dedicated 
temple to him in their city? beſides te -*; 


many other nations contend warmly for thn -. 
honvur, 15 * 
Do they then lay claim to a fang e 


even after his death, on account of þ 
being a poet; and ſhall we rejeck this k 
ing poet, who is a Roman both by inclin 
tion and the laws of Rome; eſpecial 
he has employed the utmoſt efforts of 1 
genius to celebrate the glory and grand 
of the Roman people? For, in bis yout 
he ſung the triamphs of C. Manus d 
the Cimbri, and even that gre 
general, who had but little reli for 
charms of poetry. Nor is there any pt 
ſon ſo great an enemy to the Mules, 
not readily to allow the poet to blazn 
fame, and conſecrate his actions u . 
mortality. F celeb * 
Athenian, upon being a what m 

or whoſe voice was moſt agreeable to 
is reported to have a wered, that > 
who could beft celebrate bis virtuti. 
ſame Marius too had à very high 
for L. Plaguy, 2 l 75 
was capable ing ju | 
But 2 has Metendel the Ml 


Mithridatic war; 2 War of, fuch $ k 49 
and importance, and. ſo very Pe m bi 


for the great variety of ita events, d 
ſea ad ln * fn poem. foe 
honour onl On L. , 44% ! a9 | 
brave and Ed, 2 bk | 


adds luſtre to the Roman name. s 
under Lucullus, the dees 
trated into Pontus, iat 9 ho 
by means of its fituation 


Lax 


s * 


of ity moparchs; under him, the Romans, 
en no very conſiderable force, | 1 e 
de numberlels troops of the Armenians z 
ler his conduct too, Rome has the glory 
o delivering Cyzicum, the city of our 
fade allies, from the rage of a monarch, 
wd reſcuing it from the devouring Jaws 
of a mighty war. The praiſes of our fleet 
Kall ever be recorded and celebrated, for 
de wonders performed at Tenedos. where 
de enemy's ſhips were funk, and rheir 
commanders ſlain : ſuch are our trophies, 
{ich our monuments, ſach our triumphs. 
Thoſe therefore, whoſe genius Jeſeribes 
ele exploits, celebrate likewiſe the praiſes 
o& the Roman name. Our Ennius was 
ready beloved by the elder Africanus, 
ad accordingly he is thought to have a 
nuble latue amongſt the monuments of 
de Scipio's, But thoſe praiſes are not 
vpropriated to the immediate ſubjects of 
dem; the whole Roman people have a 
due in. them. Cato, the anceſtor of the 
ge here preſent, is highly celebrated for 
bs virtues, and from this the Romans 
iemſelyes derive great honour: in a word, 
de Maximi, the Marcelh, the Fulvii can- 
wt be praiſed, without praiſing every Ro- 
Dan. | 
Did our anceſtofs then confer the free- 
bn of Rome on him who ſang the praiſes 
if der heroes, on a native of Rudiæ; and 
bil we thruſt this Heraclean out of Rome, 
tho has been courted by many cities, and 
Yom cur laws have made a Roman? For 
C ny one imagines that leſs glory is de- 
med from the Greek, than from the Latin 
5 be 1s greatly miſtaken; the Greek 
arte is underſtood in almoſt every na- 
Wn, whereas the Latin is confined to Latin 
erritortes,, territories extremely narrow. 
f our exploits, therefore, have reached 
ae utmoſt limits of the earth, we ought 
de defirous that our glory and fame 
mould extend as far as our arms: for as 
r operate powerfully on the people 
e ations are recorded; ſo to thoſe 
W expoſe their lives for the ſake of glory, 


ue the grand motives to toils and 


: = How many perſons is Alexander 
reported to have carried along 
| lim, to write his hiſtory 

* ſood by the 5 of Achilles at 
um,“ Happy youth,” he cried; “ who 

ould hnd a Homer to blazon thy fame l“ 
u Vhat he ſaid, was true; for had it 
; Xen for the Iliad, his aſhes and fame 
ny a buried in the ſame tomb. Did 
APey the Great, whoſe virtues were 


And yet, 


that they are deſirous of praiſe 


1 s Y o 


* to his fortune, conſer the freedom 
of Rome, in the preſence of a military 
aſſembly, upon Theophanes of Mitylene, 
who ſung his triumphs? And theſe Ro- 
mans of ours, men brave indeed, bat un- 
poliſhed und mere ſoldiers, moved with the 
charms of glory, gave ſhouts of applauſe, 
as if they had ſhared in the honour: of 
their leader. Is it to be ſuppoſed them, 
that Archias, if our laws had not made 
him a citizen of Rome, could not have 
obtained his freedom from ſome general? 
Would Sylla, who conferred the rights of 
cirizenſhip on Gauls and Spaniards, have 
refuſed the ſuit of Archias? That Sylla, 
whom we ſaw in an aſſembly, when a bad 
poet, of obſcure birth, preſented him a 
petition upon the merit of having written 
an epigram in his praiſe of nal hob- 
bling verſes, order him to be inſtantly res 
warded out of an eſtate he was ſelling at 
the time, on condition he ſhould write no 
more verſes. Would he, who even thought 
the induſtry of a bad poet worthy'of ſome 
reward, not have been fond of the genius, 
the ſpirit, and eloquence of Archias ? 
Could our neither by his own in- 
tereſt, nor that of the Luculli, have ob- 
tained from his intimate friend Q. Metel- 
_ _ the — of —_— _—_ 
ſtowed ſo frequently 7 - 
cially as Metellus was & very defirous of 
having his actions celebrated, that he was 
even ſomewhat pleaſed with the dull and 
— verſes of the poets born at Cor - 
U I re " * 2 1 
Nor ought we to diſſemble this truth, 
which cannot be concealed, bat declare it 
openly: we are all influenced by the love 
praiſe, and the greateſt minds have the 
greateſt" paſſion for glory. The philoſo- 
phers themſelves prefix their names to 
thoſe books which they write upon the 
contempt of glory; by which ſhew 
fame, 
while they affect to deſpiſe them. Deci- 
mus Brutus, that great commander and 
excellent man, adorned the monuments of 
his family, and the gates of his tomples, 
with the verſes of his intimate friend At- 
tus: and Fulvius, who made war with che 
AEtolians attended by Ennius, did not ſeru- 
le to conſecrate the ſpails of Mars to the 
uſes, In that city therefore, where ge- 


nerals, with their arms almoſt in their 


hands, have reverenced the ſhrines of the 


muſes and the name of poets, ſurely ma- 


giſtrates in their robes, and in times of 
Peace, ought not to be averſe ta honour- 
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R "BOOK 
ing the one, or protecting the other. 
to engage you the more readily to 
my lords, / will lay open the very ſenti- 
ments of my heart before you, a — 
confeſs my paſſion for glory, which, thou 
too keen perhaps, is however virtuous. For 
What I did in conjunction with you during 
my conſulſhip, for the ſafety of this city 
and empire, for the lives of my ſellow- 
citizens, and for the intereſts of the ſtate, 
2 A to da 1 > —2 
| actually begun his poem. read- 
ing what SS wrote, it 4 pe me 
ſo ſublime, and gave me ſo much pleaſure, 
that I encouraged him to go on with it, 
For virtue deſires no other reward for her 
toils and dangers, but praiſe and glory: 
take but this away, my . = and what is 
there left in this ſhort, this ſcanty career 
of human life, that can tempt us to en- 
age in ſo many and ſo great labours ? 
Lurch, if the mind had no thought of fu- 
turity, if ſhe confined all her views within 
thoſe limits which bound our preſent ex- 
iſtence, ſhe would neither waſte her ſtren 
in ſo great toils, nor haraſs herſelf with 
ſo many cares and watchings, nor ſtrug- 
gle ſo often for life itſelf: but there is a 
certain principle in the breaſt of every 
good man, which both day and night 
duickens him to the purſuit of glory, and 
pu him in mind that his fame is not to 


be. meaſured by the extent of his preſent 
life, but that it runs parallel with the line 
of poſterity. | 

an we, who are engaged in the affairs 


of the ſtate, and in ſo many toils and dan- 
gers, think ſo meanly as to imagine that, 


- 


after a life of uninterrupted care and trou- 


ble, nothing ſhall remain of us after death ? 
If many of the greateſt men have been 
careful to leave their ſtatues and pictures, 
theſe repreſentations not of their minds 
but of their bodies ; ought not we to be 
much more deſirous of leaving the por- 
traits of our enterprizes and virtues drawn 
and finiſhed by the moſt eminent artiſts ? 
As for me, I have always imagined, whilſt 
I was engaged in doing whatever I have 
done, that I was. ſpreading my actions 
over the whole earth, and that they would 
be held in eternal remembrance. But 
whether I ſhall loſe my conſciouſneſs of 


this at death, or whether, as the wiſeſt 


men have thought, I ſhall retain it after, 

at preſent the thought delights me, and my 

mind is filled with pleaſing hopes. 

not then deprive us, my lords, of a man, 
whom modeſty, a graceful manner, engag- 


this, koch i ſtrongly 


neſs' of whoſe pods 
from this, that he is courted by the me 
eminent men of Rome; and plea 
ſach, that it has'the'law in its favour, t 
authority of a municipal town, the tef 
mony of Lucullus, and the of M 
tellus. This being the caſe, we beg 
ou, my lords, ſince in matters of (ug 
importance, not only the interceflicn 
men but of gods is neceſſary, that t 
man, who has always celebrated your vi 
tues, thoſe of your generals, and the vic 
ries of the Roman people; who dec! 
that he will raiſe eternal monuments 
your praiſe and mine for our conduct 
our late domeſtic dangers; and who is 
the number of thoſe that have ever 
accounted and pronounced divine, may 
ſo E by you, as to have great 
reaſon to applaud your generoſity, than 
complain of your rigour. What I ha 
ſaid, my lords, concerning this cauſe, 
my uſual brevity and ſimplicity, is, | 
confident, approved by all: what 1 hx 
advanced upon — bo general, and 
nius of the de t, contrary to 
uſage of the forum and the bar, wil 
hope, be taken in by you; 
him who prefides upon the bench, 1 


convinced it will. 
Whitworth's Cicers, 
$ 10, Oration for T. Anxint Mil. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This beautiful oration was made in 
5th year of Cicero's age, upon 
Plowing occaſion. ' In the yea! 
Rome 701, T. Aanius Mao, Q. 
tellus Scipio, and P. Plautius ity 
ſæus, ſtood candidates for the cunſ 


ſhip ; and, according wo Pluta 
u on their ſeveral intereft: 1 
Rae n violence and bribery, 
it ha 8 


ſare to be controuled in the exe 
the better ſort were 
Milo's intereſt; and Cicero, 1 
ticular, ſerved him with 

zeal : three of the tribunes were 


lent againft him, the other {eres 


r am. coclÞ.Þo.c cowQ©aQCQP ea = . a 
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kis faſt friends; above all M. Cœlius, 
who, out of | 
yery actiye in has ſervice, But whalſt 
matters were proceeding in a very 
{vourable train for him, and — 
ſeemed wanting to crown his ſucceſs, 
but to bring on the election, which 
his adverſaries, for that reaſon, en- 


deavoured to keep back; all his hopes 


and fortunes were blaſted at once by 
an unhappy rencounter with Clodius, 
in which Clodius was killed by his 
ſervants, and by his command. His 
body was left in the Appian road, 
where it fell, but was taken up ſoon 
after by Tedius, a ſenator, who hap- 
— to come by, and brought to 
ome; where it was expoſed, all eo- 
vered with blood and wounds, to the 
view of the populace, who flocked 
about in crowds to lament the miſe- 
rable fate of their leader. The next 
day, Sextus Clodius, a kinſman of the 
deceaſed, and one of his chief incen- 
diaries, together with the three tri- 
bunes Milo's enemies, employed all 
the arts of party and faction to in- 
flame the mob, which they did to 
lach a height of fury, that ſnatching 
up the body, they ran away with it 
into the ſenate-houſe, and tearing up 
the benches, tables, and every thing 
combuſtible, dreſſed up a funeral pile 
upon the ſpot; and, together with the 
body, burnt the houſc itſelf, with a 
ta/ilica or public hall adjoining. Se- 
vezal other outrages were committed, 
ſo that the ſenate were obliged to paſs 
a decree, that the inter-rex, 5767 b 
the tribunes and Pompey, ſhould take 
care that the republic received no de- 
irment ; and that Pompey, in parti- 
cular, ſhould raiſe a body of troops for 
the common ſecurity, which, he pre- 
ſently drew together from all parts of 
Italy. Amidit this confuſion, the ru- 
mour of a dictator being induſtriouſly 
ſpread, and alarming the ſenate, they 
reſolved preſently to create Pompey 
tie fingle conſul, whoſe election was 
accordingly declared by the inter- rex, 
alter an inter-regnum of near two 
months, Pompey applied himſelf 
immediately to quiet the public diſ- 
orders, and publiſhed ſeveral new 
laws, prepared by him for that pur- 
3 one of them was, to. appoint a 
dal commiſſion to enquire into 


Clodius's death, &c. and to appoint 


ard to Cicero, was 


an extraordinary judge, of conſula 
rank, to prefide in it. He _ 
Milo's trial himſelf with a 

guard, to preſerve peace. The 
cuſers were young Appius, the nephew 
of Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Va- 
lerius. Cicero was the only advocate 
on Milo's fide ; but as ſoon as he roſe 
up to ſpeak, he was received with ſo 
rude a clamour by the Clodians, that 
he was much diſcompoſed and daunted 
at his firſt ſerting out: he recovered 
ſpirit enough, however, to go 2 
his ſpeech, which was taken down 
writing, and publiſhed as it was de- 
livered; though the copy of it now 
extant is ſuppoſed to have been re- 
touched, and corrected by him after- 
wards, for a preſent to Milo, who was 
condemned, and went into exile at 
Marſeilles, a few days after his con- 
d W 


THOUGH I am ap 
lords, it may ſeem a reflection on 
ſon's er to diſcover any fi 
fear, when he is entering on the defence 
of ſo brave a man, and particularly un- 
becoming in me, that when T. Annius 
Milo himſelf is more concerned. for the 
ſafety of the ſtate than his own, I ſhould 
not be able to maintain an ogg! greatneſs 
of mind in pleading his cauſe; yet I muſt 
own, the unuſual manner in which this 
new kind of trial is conducted, ſtrikes me 


with a kind of terror, while I am looking 


around me, in vain, for the ancient uſages 
of the forum, and the forms that have been 
hitherto obſerved in our courts of judica- 
ture, Your bench is not ſurrounded with 
the uſual circle; nor is the crowd ſuch as 
uſed to Reon us. For thoſe guards you 
ſee planted before all the temples, however 
intended to prevent all violence, yet ſtrike 
the orator with terror; ſo that even in the 
forum and during a trial, though attended 
with an uſeful and neceſſary guard, I can- 
not help being under ſome * 
at the ſame time I am ſenſible they are 
without foundation. Indeed, if ] imagined 
it was ſtationed there in oppoſition to 
Milo, I ſhould give way, my lords, to the 
times; and conclude there was ad room 
for an orator in the midſt of ſuch an armed 
force. But the prudence of Pompey, a 


man of ſach diſtinguiſhed, wiſdom and 
equity, both chears and relieves me; waoſe 
juſtice will never ſuffer him to leave 2 
perſon expoſed to the rage of the _— 
Waom 
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whom he has delivered up to a legal trial; fions of the ſbvefelt punhmentt r Pon, 
nor his wiſdom, to —— the — of njorel go Rept Fn 
you authority to the outrages of a fu- that the other ſtorms 

dus mob. Wherefore thoſe arms; thoſe are ufually raiſed. in 
cefiturions and cohorts, are ſo far from beat upon Milo, becauſe be has conſtant! 
threatefiing me with danger, that they approved himſelf the friend of ood wm 
aſſure me of protection; they not only in oppoſition to the bad; but in 2 pibli 
baniſh my fears, but inſpire me with cou- trial, where the molt illuſtrious perſons d 
rage; and promiſe that 1 ſhall be heard all the orders of the ſtate were to fit 
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ai 

Wok it for 
and tempeſts whic 
ular tumylts wou! 


qun part, I alway 


- 


not merely with ſafety, but with filence judges, I never imagined that Milo's ene 


and attention. As to the reſt of the aſſem- mies could have entertained the leaf ho; 
bly, thoſe, at leaſt, that are Roman citi- not only of deſtroying his ſafety, whul 
zens, they are all on our fide; nor is there ſuch perſons were upon the bench, but eve 
a ſingle perſon of all that multitude of of giving the leaſt ſtain to his honour, 7 
ſpectators, whom. you ſee on all ſides of this cauſe, my lords, I ſhall take no ad 
ub, As far as any part of the forum can be vantage of Annius's tribuneſhip, nor of hi 


diſtinguiſhed, waiting the event of 


trial, who, while he favours Milo, does whole of his life, in order to make ov 
poſte- his defence, uplefs you ſhall ſce that C 
rity, his country, and his property like- dius himſelf actually lay in wait for hin 


not think his own fate, that of his 


wiſe at ſtake. 


There is indeed one ſet of men our in- for one raſh action, in conſidetation of 
| are thoſe whom many glorious things he has performed fo 
the madneſs of P. Clodius has trained up, his country; nor require, that if Clodius' 
and ſupported by plunder, firing of houſes, death prove a bleſſing to you, you ſhoul 
every ſpecies of public miſchief; who aſcribe it rather to Milo's virtue, than th 

e ſpeeches of yeſter- fortune of Rome: but if it ſhould app 
ou what ſentence you clearer than the day, that Clodias did rea! 
eſe ſhould chance to lie in wait, then I muſt beſeech and ad 
raiſe any clamour, it will only make you jure you, my lords, that if we have | 
cautious how you part with a citizen who every thing elſe, we may at leaſt be d 
always deſpiſed that crew, and their loudeſt lowed without fear of puniſhment to de 
threatenings, where your ſafety was con- fend our lives againſt the inſolent attack 
cerned. Act with ſpirit then, my lords, of our enemies, 9 
and if you ever entertained any fears, diſ- But before I enter upon that which 
For if ever you had it in the proper ſubje& of our preſent enquuy 
your power to determine in favour of brave it will be neceſſary to confute thoſe vou 
and'worthy men, or of deſerving citizens; which have been often advanced by on 
in a word, if ever any occaſion was preſent- enemies in the ſenate, often by a ſet 0 
ed to a number of perſons ſelected from : 
the molt illuſtrious orders, of declaring, accuſers before an aſſembly, that havin 
by their actions and their votes, that re- thus removed all ground of miſtake, y6 
Hard for the brave and virtuous, which may have à clearer view of the mate 
they had often expreſſed by their looks and that is to come before. you, They 0 
words; now is the time for you to exert that a man who confeſles, he has kill 
this power in determining whether we, another, ought not to be ſuffered to un 
Who have ever been devoted to your au- But where, pray, do theſe 4 N 1 
thority, ſhall ſpend the remainder of gur uſe this argument? | Why .truy, u 
is grief and miſery, or after having very city where the, firſt perſon uſt 
been ſo long inſulted by the moſt aban- ever tried for a capital crime was the 
doned citizens, ſhall at laſt through your M. Horatius ; who before the ſtate "= 
means, by your fidelity, virtue and wiſdom, poſſeſſion of its liberty, was ac 
cover our wonted life and vigour. For the comitia of the Roman reyes 8 
what, my lords, can be mentioned or con- he confeſſed he had killed. hus 77 F 
ceived more .grievous to us both; what his own hand. Can any one be "f blood 
more vexazjous or trying, than that we rant as not to know that in cars Pl nh 
whoomered into the'ſervice of our coun- ſhed, the fact is either ablolate * 
uy from the hopes of the higheſt honoure, or maintained to be juſt and lan” ng 
cannot even be free from the apprehen- it not ſo, P. Africanus m * 


veterate enemies; the 


were ſpirited up by 
day, to dictate to 


ſhould 'paſs. 


miſs them all. 


- 
* 


days 


0 


the important ſervices to the ſtate during d 


nor ſhall I intreat you to grant a pard 


worthleſs fellows, and even lately by os 


uſt de 


ut of bis ſenſes, who, when he was aſked 
« 1 e:itious manner by the tribune Carbo 
Whore all the people, what he —_ of 


Fr 
rantey 


hic cba death? ſaid, that he deſer ved 

| woul ode. Nor can Ahala Servilius, P. Naſi- 

* a L. Opimius, C. Marias, or the ſenate 
10 


40% during my conſulate, be acquitted 
Ide moll enormous guilt, if it be a 
cine to put wicked citizens to death, It 
* rot without reaſon therefore, my lords, 
that learned men have informed us, though 
*4 fabulous manner, how that, when a 
Eerence aroſe in regard to the man who 
kd killed his mother in revenge for his 
father's death, he was acquitted by a di- 
ihe decree, nay, by a decree of the god- 
Eb of Wiſdom herſelf. And if the twelve 


 publi 
{ons 0 
Wi 
's ene 
(ſt ho; 
„ Wil 
ut eve 
"ar, I 
no ad 
r of hi 


18 * ables allow a man, without fear of puniſh- 
1 Oh eat, to take away the life of a thief in 
© how te night, in whatever ſituation he finds 

ardd in; and, in the daytime, if he uſes a 
r of ezpon in his defence; who can imagine 


ba: 2 perſon muſt univerſally deſerve pu- 
ment for killing another, when he can- 
n but ſee that the laws themſelves in 
due caſes put a ſword into our hands for 
ts very purpoſe ? 

Butif any circumſtance can be alledged, 
ad undoubtedly there are many ſuch, in 
vuch the putting a man to death can be 
madicated, that in which a perſon has 
ed upon the principle of ſelf-defence, 
aul certainly be allowed ſufficient to ren- 
ler the action not only juſt, but neceſſary. 
When a military tribune, a relation of C. 
Axrivs, made an unnatural attempt upon 


ned fo 
odius' 
Thoulf 
un th 
1 
nd ad 
ve bo 
be a 
to de 
attack 


4.80 te an a ſoldier in that general's army, 
Ea ie wa; killed by the man to whom he of- 
Za ed violence ; for the virtuous youth 
„„ nber to expoſe his life to hazard, 
dun E ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable treat- 


ent; and he was acquitted by that great 


in un, and delivered from all apprehenſions 
= danger. But what death can be deem- 
ue hal, that is inflicted on one who lies 


A Wat for another, on one who is 4 pub- 
robber? To what purpoſe have we a 
rum of attendants ? or w y are they f̃ur- 
ted with arms? It would certainly be 
lawful to wear them at all, if the uſe of 
r. v2 abſolutely forbid : for this, my 
nan ig not a written, but an innate law. 
e bare not been taught it by the learned, 
rot not received it from our anceſtors, 
de not taken it from books; but it 
0 nr: from, it is forced upon us by 
uns, and ſtamped in indelible charac- 
"PM our very frame: it was not con- 


« to us by inſtruction, but wrought 
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into our conſtitution ; it is the diftate, nat 
of education but-inftin&, that if our lives 
ſhould be at any time in danger from con, 
cealed or more open aſſaults of robbery 
private enemies, every hononrable method 
ſhould be taken for our ſecurity. | Laws, 
my lords, are filent amidſt arms; nor do 
t ire us to wait their deciſions, 
when by ſuch a delay one muſt ſuffer an 
undeſerved puniſhment himſelf, rather than 
inflict it juſtly on another. Even the law 
itſelf, very wiſely, and in ſome meaſure 
tacitly, allows of ſelf-defence, as it does 
not forbid the killing of a man, but the 
carrying a weapon in order to kill him. 
ſince then the ſtreſs is laid not upon the 
weapon but the end for which it was car 
ried, he that makes uſe of a weapon only 
to defend himſelf, can never be condemned 
as wearing it with an intention to take 
away a man's life. Therefore, my lords, 
let this principle be laid down as the foun- 
dation of our plea: for I don't doubt but 
I ſhail make out my defence to your ſatiſ- 
faction, if you only keep in mind what I 
think it is impoſſible for you to forget, 
that a man who lies in wait ſor another 
may be lawfully killed. | 

1 now to conſider what is frequent 
Y upon by Milo's enemies; that 
the killing of P. Clodius has been declared 
by the ſenate a dangerous attack upon the 
ſtate. But the ſenate has declared their 
approbation of it, not only by their ſuf. 
frages, but by the warmeſt teſtimonies in 
favour of Milo. For how often have I 

leaded that very cauſe before them ? 

How eat was the ſatisfaction of the whole 
order ! How loudly, how publicly did they 
applaud me! In the fulleſt houſe, when 
were there found four, at moſt five, who 
did not approve of Milo's conduct? This 
appears plainly from the lifeleſs harangues 
of that ang tribune, mace ow he was 
continually inveighin inſt my power, 
and alledging that ho ſenate, in their de- 
cree, did not follow their own judgment, 
but were entirely undet my direction and 
influence. Which, if it muſt be called 
power, rather than a moderate ſhare of 
authority in juſt and lawful caſes, to which 
one may be entitled by ſervices to his 
country; or ſome degree of intereſt with 
the worthy of mankind, on account of 
my readinel(s to exert myfelf in defence 

the innocent; let it be called fo, pro- 
vided it is employed for the ion of 
the virtuous againſt the fury of ruffians. 
But as for this extraordinary trial, _— 
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* 118-0 OB iT RETARD 
I do nct blame it, yet the ſenate never might be acquined after Making bis 
thought of granting it; becauſe we had fe * have directed x 
laws and precedents already, boch in re- enquiry to be made, nor have put i 

lodius's death give them ſo much con- well as A favdurablie letter. But ( 
cern as to occaſion an extraordinary com- Pompey ſeems to me not only to have d 
miſſion- For if the ſenate was deprived termined. nothing ſevere againſt Milo 
of the power of paſling ſentence upon him even to have poloted out What you we one 
for an inceſtuous debauch, who can ima- have in view in the courſe of the trial. ft of 4 
gine they would think it neceſſary to grant he who did not puniſh the confeffion of u 
any extraordinary trial for enquiring into fact, but allowed of a defence, was ſard 
his death? Why then did the ſenate de- of opinion that the cauſe of the bloodihe 
cree that burning the court, the aſſault was to be enquired into, and not 
upon M. Lepidus's houſe, and gven the itſelf. I refer it to Pompey himſelf, wh 
death of this man, were actions injurious ther the part he acted in this affair pr 
to the republic? becauſe every act of vio- ceeded from his regard to the memory 
lence commltted in a free ſtate by one P. Clodius, or from his regard to the | 
citizen againſt another, is an act againſt the times. | 
ſtate, For even force in one's own de- M. Druſus, a man of the higheſt qu 
fence is never deſirable, though it is ſome - lity, the defender, and in thoſe times b the 


times neceſſary ; unleſs. indeed it be pre - moſt the patron of the ſenate, uncle ature 
tended that no wound was given the ſtate, that brave man M. Cato; now upon E 
on the day when the Gracchi were ſlain, bench, and tribune of the people, was A 

and the armed force of Saturninus cruſh- ed in his own houſe. Aud yet the peop 7 per 
ed. were not conſulted upon his death, di 
When it appeared, therefore, that a was any commiſtion for a trial ocen 
man had been killed upon the Appian way, the ſenate on account of it. dee run 
I was of opinion that the party who ated diſtreſs is ſaid to have ſpread over ti e-ho 
in his own defence ſhould not be deemed whole city, when P. Africanus was aaf | 


an enemy to the ſtate; but as both contri- nated in the night-time as he lay an 
vance and force had been employed in own bed? What breaſt did not then 6 
the affair, I referred the merits of the what heart was not pierced with g 
"cauſe to a trial, and admitted of the fact. that a perſon, on whom the wiſhes of 
And i that frantic tribune would have per- men would have conferred | jmmortalit 
mitted the ſenate to follow their own judg- could wiſhes have done it, ſhould be © 
ment, we ſhould at this time have had no off by ſo early a fate? was: no: deen | 
new commiſſion for a trial: for the ſenate made then for an enquiry into Africanes Tim! 
was coming to a reſolution, that the cauſe death? None. why ? 
ſuould be tried upon the old laws, only not crime is the ſame; whether the charadtere mer 
according to the uſual forms. A diyiſion the perſons that ſuffer be illuſtrious or d 
was made in the vote, at whoſe requeſt I ſcure. Grant that there is a difference, 4 
now not; for it is not neceſſary to ex- to the dignity of their lives, yet u8 
poſe the crimes of every one. Thus the deaths, when they are the effect of 
remainder of the ſenate's authority was lainy, are judged by the ſame laws, 
deſtroyed by a mercenary interpoſition. attended by the ſame puniſhments : ut = 
But, it is ſaid, that Pompey, by the bill it be a more heinous patricide for a __ 
which he brought in, decided both upon to kill his father if he be of conſular 
the nature of the fact in general, and the nity, than if he were in a private nn 
merits of this cauſe in particular. For he or the guilt of Clodius's'death be agt 
publiſhed a law concerning this encounter vated by his being killed angts a 
an the Appian way, in which P. Clodius - numents of his anceſtors; for that wo k 
was killed. But what was the law? why, been urged; as if the great Appius Cn 
that enquiry ſhould be made into it. And had paved that road, not far the com 
what was to be enquired into? whether ence of his country, but that bia po? ol 
the fact was committed? Bat that is not might have the privilege of ay” " 
diſputed. ' By whom? that too is clear. acts of violence with impunitiy. r 
For Pompey ſaw, though the fact was con- cordingly when P. Clodius had Hue 
feſſed that the juſtice of it might be de- Papirius, a moſt accompult 8 
ended. If he had not ſeen that a perſon the Equeſtrian order, on this Appin i 
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weed while it was ſtained with we 
of 2 worthy and innocent man; 18 in 
de'; mouth, now i is dyed with 
of robber and a murderer. But 
7 mention theſe things? one of 
w's faves was ſeized in the tem 

Cafor, where he was placed by h 


2 ——— ate Pompey: 
anſeſſed it, as were wreſti 
ger out of his Pompey abſent- 


m the forum it, he abſented 


He had recourſe, for his ſecurity, to 
gates and walls of his own houſe, and 
p the authority of laws, or courts of 
ature, Was any law paſſed at that 
! was any extraordinary commiſſion 
ted? And yet, if any circumſtance, 
7 perſon, if any juncture ever merited 
bx diſtinction, it was certainly — 5 
cao: An aſſaſſin was placed in 
forum, and in the very porch of the 
-houſe, with a defign to murder the 
k on whoſe life d the ſafety of 
te; and at ſo critical a juncture of the 
bac, that if he had fallen, not this 
done, but the whole empire muſt have 
a with him, But poſſibly you may 

he ought not to be puniſhed, be- 
has defign did not ſucceed ; as if the 
eb of a crime, and not the intention of 
mminal, was cognizable by the laws. 
* was leſs reaſon indeed for grief, as 
mempt did not ſucceed 3 but certain- 
at all the leſs for puniſhment. How 
a. my lords, have I myſelf eſcaped the 
aering dagger, and bloody hands of 
ms ? From which, if neither my own 
L fortune, nor that of the republic had 
Tec me, who would ever have pro- 


n extraordinary trial upon my 


it is weak in one to preſume to 
pre Druſus, Africanus, Pompey, or 
vin Clodius. There lives could 
Ulpenſed with; but as to the death of 
1s, no one can hear it with any 
* of patience. The ſenate mourns, 
Jeitrian order is filled with diſtreſs, 
Male city is in the deepeſt affliction, 
. towns are all in mourning, 
"mes are overwhelmed with — ; 
vord, even the felds themſelves la- 
lols of fo generous, ſo uſeful, and 


2 tame of this Appin way mi 
de u makie Þ "what was 


the ſenate, he abſented from the pub- ed the 


tration, he took a great variety of 
into his view. He Eaſidered that 


had been his „ that Milo was his 
intimate friend, 
took his part in the 

render the ſincerity of his reconciliation 
** Many ing 

and particularly this, that though 


made a ſevere law, you would act with 
becoming reſolution on the trial. And ar- 
cordingly, in appointing judges, he ſeleQ- 
greateſt ornaments of the moſt illy- 
ſtrious orders of the ſtate; nor in i 
his choice, did he, as ſome have pre 
ſet afide my friends. For neither had this 
—ͤ— ſo eminent for his juſtice, any ſuch 
eſign, nor was it poſſible for him to have 
— ſuch a diſtinction, if only 
men were choſen, even if he had been de- 
firous of doing it. My influence is not 
confined to my particular friends, my 
lords, the number of whom cannot be very 
large, becauſe the intimacies of friendſhip 
can extend but to a few. If I have any 
intereſt, it is owing to this, that the affairs 
of the ſtate have connected me with 
virtuous and worthy members of it; 
of whom when he choſe the moſt deſi 
ing, to which he would think hi 
bound in honour, he could not fail of n 
minating thoſe who had an aſfection | 
me. But in fixing upon you, L. Domitius, 
to preſide at this trial, he had no other 
motive than a regard to juſtice, diſinteteſt- 
edneſs, hamanity and honour. He enafd- 
ed that the preſident ſhould be of conſular 
rank; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he was of opi 
— . iſt jorge ng © to 5 
agai e levity of the 5 
nd he rae of the 3 | 
he gave you the preference to all other 
of the ſame rank, becauſe you had, from 
your youth, given the ſtrongeſt probſa of 
your contempt of popular rage, © +. 
Therefore, my lords, to coma at laſt to 
the caaſe itſelf, and the accuſation brought 
againſt us; if it be not unuſual in ſome qaſes 
to confeſs the fact; if the ſenate has de- 
creed nothing with relation to qur cauſe, 
but what we ourſelves could have wiſhed; 
if he who enacted the law, though there 
was no diſpute about the matter of fact. 
was willing that the lawfulneſs of it ſhould 
be debated; if a number of judges — 


: 


been choſen, and a perſon 


aſtait with wiſdom and equity; the only 
remaining ſubject of your enquiry is, 
which of theſe two parties 22 the 
other. And that you may be able the 
more eaſily to determine this point, I 
ſhall beg the favour of an attentive hear - 
ing, whale, in a few words, I lay open the 
whole affair before you. P. Clodius bein 
determined, when created prætor, to har 
his, country with every ſpecies of op- 
preſſion, and finding the comitia had been 
delayed ſo long the year before, that he 
could not hold his office many months; 
not regarding, like the reſt, the dignity 
of the ſation, but being ſolicitous both to 
avoid having L. Paulus, a man of exem- 


Plary- virtue, for his colleague, and to 


obtain a whole year for oppreſling the 
ſtate; all on a ſudden threw up, his own 
year, and reſerved. himſelf to the next; 
not from any religious ſcruple, but that 
he wight have, as he ſaid himſelf, a 
full, entire year for exerciſing his prztor- 
ſhip; that is, for overturning the com- 
-monwealth. He was ſenfible he muſt be 
controuled and cramped in the exerciſe of 
his pretorian authority under Milo, who, 
he plainly ſaw, would be choſen conſul by 
the unanimous conſent of the Roman peo- 
plc. Accordingly he joined the candi- 

tes that oppoſed Milo, but in ſuch a 
manner that he over-ruled them in every 
thipg, had the ſole management of the 
election, and as he uſed often to boaſt, 
bore all the comitia upon his own ſhoul- 
ders, He aſſembled the tribes; he thruſt 
himſelf into their counſels, and formed a 
new Collinian tribe of the moſt abandoned 
of. the citizens, The more confuſion. and 
diſturbance he made, the more Milo pre- 
vailed. When this wretch, who was — 
upon all manner of wickedneſs, ſaw that 
ſo brave a man, and his moſt inveterate 
enemy, would certainly be conſul ; when 
he perceived this, not only by the diſ- 
courſes, but by the votes of the Roman 
people, he began to throw off all diſguiſe, 
and to declare openly that Milo muſt be 
be killed. He ſent, for that rude and bar- 
barous crew of ſlaves from the Appen- 
nines, whom you have ſeen, with —_— 
he uſed to ravage the public foreſts, and 
haraſs Etruria. The thing was not in 
the leaſt a ſecret ; for he uſed openly to 
ſay, that though Milo could not be de- 
prived of the conſulate, he might of his 
life. He often intimated this in the ſe - 
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m appointed to 
preſide at the trial, who might canvals the. 


nate, and declared it expreſsly bef 
people ;, inlamuch that when an 
that brave man, aſked him what pn 
he could have of carrying on lle f 
deũgns, while, Milo. was alive; be te; 
t in three. or four days at mg 
— be taken out of the way: wn 
V Faronius immediately  commuric 

| mean time, as ſoon as Cl 
knew, 2 there any difig 
to came at the intelligence] that Mil 
obliged by the ., Jan 
be at Lanuvium, where he was did 
in order to nominate a prieſt, a duty 
the laws rendered {lary. to be 
formed every year; he went ludderly} 
Rome the day before, in order, as ap 
by the event, to way-lay Milo, u 
own grounds; and this at a tune whe 
was obliged to leave a tumultuous af 
bly, which he had ſummoned that 
day, where his preſence was necef 
carry on his mad debgns; a thing 
never would have done, it he had nat 
deſirous to take the advantage of that 
ticular time and place for perpetrati 
villainy. But Milo, after having fla 
the ſenate that day till the houſe was 
2 went home, has ſhoes 
oaths, waited. awhile, as uſual, tl 
wife had got ready to attend hun, 
then ſet forward about the time that 
dius, if he had propoſed to come bag 
Rome that day, might have ret 
Clodius meets him, equipped for a 
gagement, on horſeback,  withgut 
chariot or b gag ithout his Git 
ſervants; — whabdWas more ern 
nary, without his wife. While ths 
wed had 7 the jo 
on, pur or an aſſaſhnation, * 
charios with his wiſe, muffled up 4 
cloak, encumbered with a crowd d 
vants, and with a feeble. and timid 
of women and boys; he meets 


near his own eſtate, a little before u , 
and is immediately attacked by K he 
men, who throw their darts at t; 
an eminence, and kill his coachman. ry 
which he threw off his cloak, leaps band 
his chariot, and defended bin tz 1 

reat bravery. In the mean Wh to be 
Huss attendants. drawing their of t 
ſome of them ran back do the the | 
order to attack Milo in the . ;. 
others, thinking that he was a rela 
fell upon his ſervant's who were! pe 
theſe, being reſolute aud Legr £2, 8 dy 


- maſter's aſhſtance, hearing beſides 
(odius himſelf that Milo was killed, 
efleving it to be fact, acted upon this 
bo (1 mention 1t not with a view to 
de accuſation, but becauſe it was 
de fate of the caſe) without the or- 
about the knowledge, without the 
of their maſter, as every man 
V with his own ſervants ſhould act in 
circumſtances. 
ls my lords, is a faithful account 
de matter of fact: the perſon who 
nt was himſelf overcome, and 


ah ſubdued by force, or rather au- 
* * ſhefs, chaltiſed by true valour. 
o u wthing of the advantage which ac- 
e weg t» the fate in general, do yourſelves 
1 fculzr, and to all good men; I am 


xt wave the argument I might 


cel fom hence in favour of my client, 
* þ deftiny was ſo peculiar, that he 


| not ſecure his own ſafety, without 
ry yours and that of the republic 
lame time. If he could not do it 
Ir, there is no room for attempting 
lefence, But if reaſon teaches the 
&, neceſſity the barbarian, common 
all nations in general, and even 
e ſelf inſtructs the brutes to defend 
bodies, limbs, and lives when at- 
, by all poſſible methods, you can- 
wncunce this action criminal, with- 


195 niaing at the ſame time that 
WG er falls into the hands of a high- 
1 * , muſt of neceſſity periſh either 
Yi e ford or your deciſions. Had 
6 een of this opinion, he would cer- 


ure choſen to have fallen by the 
 Clodius, who had more than once 
this made an attempt upon his life, 
than be executed by your order, be- 
te had not tamely yielded himſelf a 
Ito his rage, Hut if none of you 
ds opinion, the proper queſtion is, 
ther Clodius was killed; for that 
Fat; but whether juſtly or unjuſtly, 
ary of which many precedents are 
9nd. That a plot was laid is very 
MG; and this is what the ſenate de- 
o be injurious to the ſtate : but by 
of them laid, is uncertain. This 
tte point which the law directs us to 
* Mo. Thus, what the ſenate de- 
Thated to the action, not the man; 


* eka not upon me matter 


ORATIONS, CHARACTERS, AND LETTERS. ore 
- vere, ſome of them, flain; _ 
b en ' t f 
; ind bois prevented Nen going 


"Is elſe thefefore to be deter 
mined” but this ſingle queſtion, which d 
them way-laid the other ? Nothing, cer. 
tainly. If it appear that Milo was the 
aggreſſor, we aſk no favour ; but if Clodius, 
you will then acquit us of the crime that 
has been laid ro our charge, What me- 
thod then can we take to prove that Clo- 
dius lay in wait for Milo? It is ſufficient, 
confidering what an audacious abandoned 
wretch he was, to ſhew that he lay under 
a ſtrong ——— to — — — — — 

t hopes, an to elf great 
— on from Milo's death. Let chat 
queſtion of Caſſius therefore, whoſe interef 
awas it be applied to the preſent caſe. 

For though no conſideration can 
upon'a good man to —_— of a baſe 
action, yet to a bad man tne leaſt proſpe& 
of advantage will often be ſufficient. BY 
Milo's death, Clodius not only gained 

int of being prætor, without that re- 
ſtraint which * adverſary's —— as 
conſul would have laid upon his wicked 
deſigns, but likewiſe that of being 

under thoſe conſuls, by whoſe connivance 
at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance, he hoped he 
ſhould be able to-betray the ſtate into the 
mad ſchemes he had been forming; per- 
ſuading himſelf, that as they thought 
themſelves under fo great an obligation to 
him, they would have no inclination to 
—. any of his attempts, even if they ſh 

ave it in their er; and that if they 
were inclined to do it, they would perha 
be ſcarce able to controul the moſt K. 
gate of all men, who had been confirmed 
and hardened in his audaciouſneſs by a long 
ſeries of villanies. Are you then, my 
lords, alone ignorant? are you ſtrangers in 
this city? Has the report, which ſo gene · 
rally obtains in the town, of thoſe laws 
(if they are to be called Jaws, and not ra- 
ther ſcourges of the — and = 
plagues of the republic) which he inten ; 
to have impoſed and fixed as'a brand of 
infamy apon us all, never' reached 'your 
ears? Shew us, I beg of you, Sextus 
Clodius, ſhew us, that regiſter of your 
laws; which, they ſay, you reſeued out of 
his houſe, and carned off like another 
Palladium; in the midſt of an armed 
force and a midnight mob; that you might 
have an honourable y. and ample in- 
ſtructions for ſome future tribune, who 
ſhould hold his office under direction, 
if ſuch à tribune you find. Now 
he caſts a look at me, like that he uſed 

to 
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uin. I am indeed ſtruck with that light 
of the ſenate. 85716 1 
What, Sextus, do you imagine I am an- 
gry with you, Who have treated my great- 
eſt- enemy with more ſeverity than the hu- 
manity of my temper could have allowed 
me to have required? You threw the 

bloody body of P. Clodius out of his houſe, 


you — it to public view in the ſtreets, 


left it by night a r 
Nair conſumed with unhallowed wood, ſtript 
of its images, and deprived of the uſual 
encomiums and funeral pomp. This, 
though it is true you did it out of mere 
neceſſity, I cannot commend; yet as my 
enemy was the object of your cruelty, I 
ought not certainly to be angry with you. 
{You ſaw there was the greateſt reaſon to 
dread a revolution in the ſtate from the 

; ip of Clodius, unleſs the man, 
Who had both courage and power to 
controul him, were choſen conſul. When 
all the Roman people were convinced that 
Milo was the man, what citizen could have 
-hefitated a. moment about giving him 
his vote, when by that vote he at 
- once relieved his own fears, and delivered 
the republic from the utmoſt danger? But 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires ex- 
traordinary efforts in Milo to ſupport his 
dignity. That ſingular honour by which 
de was diſtinguiſhed, and which daily in- 
creaſed by his repreſſing the outrages of 
the Clodian faction, vaniſhed with the 
death of Clodius. You have gained this 
advantage, that there is now no citizen 
you have to fear; while Milo has loſt a 
| fine field for diſplaying his valour, the in- 
-; tereſt that ſupported his election, and a 
perpetual ſource of glory. Accordingly, 
Nilo“, election to the conſulate, which 
could never have been hurt while Clodius 
Was living, begins now upon his death to 
be. diſputed. Milo, therefore, is fo far 
from receiving any benefit from Clodius's 
death, that he is really a ſufferer by it. 
Zut it may be ſaid that hatred prevailed, 
that anger and reſentment urged him on, 
that he avenged his own wrongs, and re- 
dreſſed his own grievances, Now if all 
theſe particulars may be applied not 
merely with greater propriety to Clodius 
than to Milo, but with the utmoſt propri- 

. ety to the one, and not the leaſt to the 
other; what more can you defire ? For why 
+ ſhould Milo bear any other hatred to Clo- 
dias, who furniſhed him with ſuch a rich 
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to aſſume when he threatened univerſal - 


the ſwords. af ſlaves, indigent ci 


the Appian way, chat monumen 


turned againſt me; and Jon in 
_ narrowly I eſcaped being de 


„ bot that which os 


* . . * enou tor 
ing ill- will to Milo; "rep 
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with what 
to juſtice ? 
It remains now to conſider what 
ments their natural temper and bel 
will furniſh out-in defence of the « 
for the conviction of the other. C 
never made uſe of any violence, * 
never carried any point without it, 
then, my lords, when I retired in 
city, leaving you in tears for my 
ture, did I fear ſtanding a trial; 
rather the inſults of Clodius's (ay 
force of arms, and open violence? 
reaſon could there be for reſtoring 
he was not guilty of injuſtice in bu 
mad He had ſummoned me, 1 k 
„to appear. upon my trial; þ 

a fine upon me, wy an a 
treaſon againſt me, and I had ra 
fear the event of a trial in 2 00 
was neither glorious for you, nor 
nourable for myſelf, No, my lord 
was not the caſe; I was unwilling 10 
my countrymen, whom I had ſaved 
counſels and at the hazard of m 


and a crew of -ruffians.. For 1 «4 


I myſelf beheld this , He * 
my d chis very Spb Þ& aa 


the light and ornament 
almoſt murdered by the hands df 
while he waited on me and it ww 
ſame tumult, that C. Vibienus, 4 


of great worth who was in his - 
was handled fo. roughly, that  & aitize 
his life. When therefore, bas du gut 
ger, which Clodius received from \ tad | 


reſted in its ſheath? it bas been 

me; but I would not ſaffer you # 
ourſelves to its rage on my ace 

it he lay in wait for Pompe), ” 


Clodian family, wich the blood 
rius. The fame, the very {amt 
was, after a long diſtance” of das 
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1 the palace. What now of this 
% be lud to Milo's charge ? whoſe 
- as only been employed to fave the 
tom the violence of Clodius, when 
l not be brought to a trial. Had 
v4 inclined to kill him, how often had 
be faireſt opportunities of —__ 
he not legally have revenged him- 
eue him, when he was defending his 
end houſehold gods againſt his afſauh ? 
ke net, when that excellent citizen 
eme man, P. Sextus, his colleague, 
; wounded? might he not, when Q. 
cia, that worthy man, was abuſed, 
1 moſt barbarous — — made in 
trum, upon his p ng the law for 
wcration ? might he not, when the 
+ of L. Cæcilius, that upright and 
epretor was attacked ? might he not, 
that day when the law paſſed in rela- 
v me? when a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
from all parts of Italy, animated with 
nem for my ſafety, would, with Joy- 
mice, have celebrated the glory o 
1, ard the whole city have claimed 
honour of what was performed by 
Þ lone ? 
* that time P. Lentulus, a man of diſ- 
dec worth and bravery, was conſul ; 
profeſſed enemy of Clodius, the aven- 
of his crimes, the ou of the ſe- 
the defender of your decrees, the 
er of that public union, and the 
of my ſafety : there were ſeven 
and eight tribunes of the people 
by intereſt, in oppoſition to him. Pom- 
; the ürſt mover and patron of my 
m, was his enemy; whoſe important 
tluſtrious decree for my reſtoration 
ſeconded by the whole ſenate ; who 
erayed the Roman people, and when 
ald a decree in my favour at Capua, 
* the ſignal to all Italy, ſolicitous for 
kfety, and imploring his affiſtance in 
f, to repair in a body to Rome 
we my ſentence reverſed; In a word, 
atzens were then fo inflamed with 
wank him from their affection to me, 
tad he been killed at that juncture, 
F would not have thought ſo much of 
wy 2s of rewarding the perſon by 
þ — fell. — = Milo ſo far 
2 temper, t ugh he - 
u im twice in a court 107 jucken 
le bever had recourſe to violent 
wes 2gainſt him. But what do 1 
Vile Milo was a private perſon, 
lod accuſed by Clodius before the 
"hen Pompey was aſſaulted in the 


W. AND LEFTERS. "oy 
midſt of a ſpeech he was making iu Milos 
favour, what a fair „ and 1 


will even add, ſufficient reaſon was there 
for diſpatching him ? Again, when Mark 
Antony had, on a late occafion, raiſed in 
the minds of all men the mot lively 
hopes of ſeein ſtate in = happier con- 


tually ſecured that wild 


of juſtice, which he endeavoured to avoid: 


Immortal s! how favourable was 


time and place for deſtroying him ? 
Clodius — — 1 — dark 
ſtair-caſe, how eafily _ Milo —— 
ſtroyed that plague of his country, an 
thus have deu the glory of Antony, 
without incurring the hatred of any? How 
often was it in his power, while the co- 
mitia were held in the field of Mars 
when Clodius had forced his 
the incloſure, and his party began, 
direction, to draw their ſwords and 
ſtones; and then on a ſudden, being ſtruck 
with terror at the ſight of Milo, fled to 
the Tiber, how earneſtly did you and 
good man wiſh that Milo had then daf- 
hy his valour ? 755 
an you imagine then that Milo 
chuſe to incur the ill will of any by an action 
which he forbore when it would have 
ained him the applauſe of all? Would 
make no ſcruple of killing him at the 
hazard of his own life, without any pro- 
vocation, at the moſt im r time and 


ars 


place, whom he did not venture to attack 


when he had juſtice on his fide; had fo 
convenient an opportunity, and would have 
run no riſque ? eſpecially, my lords, when 
his ſtruggle for the ſupreme office in th 
ſtate, and the day of his election was at 
hand; at which critical ſeaſon (for I know 
by c—_— how timorous' ambition is, 
and what a ſolicitous concern there is about 
the conſulate) we dread not only the 
that may openly be brought 1g 
us, but even the moſt ſectet whiſpers and 
hidden ſurmiſes: when we tremble at every 
rumour, every falſe, forged; and frivolous 
ſtory ; when we the features, and 


watch the looks of every one we meet. 


For nothing is ſo changeable; ſo tickliſn, 
ſo frail and ſo flexible, as the indinations 
and ſentiments of our fellow - eitinens u 
fuch occaſtons; they are not only dif- 
pleaſed with the diſhonourable conduct of 


a candidate, but are often diſguſted with 
his moſt worthy actions. A 


. 


ſed. 


be ſuppo 
* day which 
. tiently expe 


that auguſt aſſe 


ublicl nowledging and proclaiming 
ern 


every one know, that the hope of impu- 
nity is the grand temptation to the com- 
miſſion of crimes? Now which of theſe 
two was the moſt expoſed to this? Milo, 
ho is now upon his trial for an action 
which muſt be deemed at leaſt neceſſary, 
if not glorious ;. or Clodius, who had ſo 
thorough a contempt for the authority of 
the magiſtrate, —- | for penalties, that he 
took delight in nothing that was either 
agreeable to nature or conſiſtent with law ? 
But 2 ſhould I labour this point ſo much, 
why diſpute any longer? I appeal to you, 
Q. Petilius, who are a moſt worthy and 
excellent citizen; I call you, Marcus Cato, 
to witneſs; both of you placed on that 
tribunal by a kind of ſupernatural direction. 
Lou were told by M. — that Clo- 
dius declared to him, and you were told it 
in Clodius's life-time, that Milo ſhould 
not live three days longer. In three days 
time he attempted what he had threat- 
ened: if he then made no ſcruple of pub- 
:liſhing his deſign, can you entertain any 
doubt of it when it was actually carried 
Into execution ? 
_ .. But how could Clodius be certain as to 
the da ? This I have already accounted 
for. There was no difficulty in knowing 
when the dictator of Lanuvium was to 
perform his ſtated ſacrifices, He ſaw that 
Mito was obliged to ſet out for Lanuvium 
that very day. Accordingly he was 
defore-band with him. But on what day? 
that day, on which, as I mentioned before, 
A mad aſſembly was held by his merce 
tribune : which day, which aſſembly, which 
tumult he would never have left, if he had 
not been eager to execute his meditated 
villainy. So that he had not the leaſt pre- 
tence for undertaking the journey, but a 


ſtrong reaſon for ſtaying at home; while 
Milo, on the contrary, could not poſſibly 1 


ſtay, and had not only a ſufficient reaſon 


for leaving the city, but was under an 


abſolute neceſſity of doing it. Now what 
If it appear that, as Clodius certainly knew 
— $ 


zeal for carrying on this. 


4 their own witneſſes, who de! thath du, 


of way- laying Milo, ; becaule l. 
have remained at Albanam, 


could have informed. bim, that Mi 
being dictator of Lanuvium, was, 0 
to create. a prieſt. there on that 


Beſides, there were many other periot 
the inhabitants of Lanuvium, indeed 
whom he might have very eakily had 
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2 of intelligence. But of whom 
ilo enquire of Clodius's return} 1 
2 however, that he did enquire; 
grant farther, with my fiead 

rius, ſo liberal am I in — 
that he corrupted a flave. Read the 
dence that is before you: C. Caſſini 
Interamna, ſurnamed Scola, an ind 
friend and companion of P. Clodias, 
ſwore on a former occaſion that Cl 
was at Interamna and at Rome at 
ſame hour, tells yon that P. Clodius 
tended to have ſpent that day at his 

near Alba, but that hearing very 
pectedly of the death of Cyrus the ay 
te, he determined immedi tely to: 
to Rome. The ſame evidence in give 
by C. Clodius, another companion « 

Clodius. | «baile 4 

Obſerve, my lords, how much this 
dence makes for us. Io the firſt plu 
plaialy appears, that Milo gid not wy 
take his journey with a delign to nay 
Kos er inn 

ro of meeting him. Ia 
—— (for I ſee no — 5 why [ 6 
not likewiſe ſpeak, for myſelf } Jo! A 
my lords, there were perſons. hn 


> 0 
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. 


not ſcruple to ** that though the n 
was committed by the hand. of Mil 
lot was laid by a. mare eminent pf 
n a word, thoſe worthleſs. and abandt 
wretches repreſented me ut a zobder 
an aſſaſſin, But this calumny,1. 


us would have returned $9 RN 
day, if he had not heard of the Uh 


Clodius, ſay they, had not - 4a 
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me gone from his our yr ſeat. (0 
yh | ov But I plainly percerve 
cb te perſon, who is pretended to have 
Num of Cyrus's death, only in- 
th cg | him of Mto's approach.' For 
ied t form him of the death of Cyrus, 
ite in Clodius, when he went from Rome, 
Mu eirng! 1 was with him, and ſealed 
s. ki will along with Clodius ; for he had 
very vile made his will, and appointed Clo- 
lor ud me his heirs. Was a meſſen 
ccd, un then by four o'clock the next 
ent him with the death of a per- 


«hom but the day before, about nine 
be morning, he had left breathing his 
j 


Moving it however to be ſo, what rea- 
m there for hurrying back to Rome? 
what did he travel in the night - time? 
ccafioned all this diſpatch ? was it 
de he was the heir? In the firſt 


dias, WW. this required no hurry 3 and, in the 
t r had, what could he have got 
is : right, which he muſt have loſt, had 


come to Rome only next morning? 
| 252 journey to town in the night was 
fer to be avoided than deſired by Clo- 
oo if Milo had formed any plot againſt 
memy, and had known that he was 
urn to town that evening, he would 
t flopped and waited for him. He 
git have killed him by night in a ſuſ- 
bous place, infeſted with robbers. No 
f could have diſbelieved him if he had 
ed the fact, ſince even after he has 
leſſed it, every one is concerned for 
afety. Firſt of all, the place itſelf 


We, Wk! hare been charged with it, being a 
1 : vt and retreat for robbers; while the 
ſou 34 t ſolitade and ſhades of night muſt 
— concealed Milo: and then as ſuch 


had been aſſaulted and plundered 
Codius, and ſo many others were ap- 
*ntve of the like treatment, the ſuſ- 
u moſt naturally have fallen upon 
a; and, in ſhort, all Etruria might 
t been proſecuted, But it is certain 
Coda, in his return that day from 
I, called at Albanum. Now though 
hd known that Clodius had left 
of ity _ 2 to ſuſpect that 
at his ſeat which lies u 
mi, eren though he was that dais to 


7 u Rome. Why then did he not 
9585 ir meet him ſooner and prevent his 
{ba 00 u, or poſt himfelf where he wa; 
4 was to paſs in the night-time ? 
dm s far, my lords, every circumſtanee 


an © proje that it was for Milo's 


is > 'S # * 


contrary, Mito“ death was a moſt. defir 


* * 
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intereſt Clodius ſhould live; that ori the 


able event for anſwering the purpoſes of 
Clodiusz that on the one fade there was 8 
moſt implacable hatred, on the other nor 


ally employing himſelf in acts of violence, 
the other only in oppoſing them; that the 
life of Milo was threatened, and his death 
publicly ſoretold by Clodius, whereas 
pothing of that kind was ever heard from 
Milo; that the day fixed for Milo's jour- 
ney was well known to his adverſary, while 
Milo knew nothing when Clodius was to 
return; that Milos; was neceſſary, 
but that of Clodius rather the contrary ; 
that the one openly declared his intention 


of leaving Rome day, while the other 
conc his intention of returning ; that 


Milo made no alteration in his meaſures, 
but that Clodius — — an excuſe for al- 
tering his; that if Milo had deſigned to 
way -lay Clodius, he would have waited for 
him near the city till it was dark, bot 
that Clodius, even if he had been under 
no apprehenſions from Milo, ought to have 
hoon afraid of coming to town ſo late at 
night. 
Let us now conſider the princi 
whether the place where hay — _ 
was moſt fayourable to Milo, or to Clo- 
dius, But can there, my lords, be any 
room for doubt, or for any farther delibe- 
ration upon that? It was near the eftate 
of Clodius, where at leaſt a thouſand able- 
bodied men were employed in his mad 
— — nun Did 1 think be 
ſho ve an advanta attacking 
him from an — did he for 
this reaſon pitch upon that ſpot for the 
engagement? or was he not rather ex - 
ed in that place by his adverſary, who 
hoped the ſituation would favour his ' af- 
ſault? The ling, my lords, ſpeaks for 
itſelf, which muſt be allowed to be of 
the greateſt importance in determining a 
que ion. Were the affair to be repre- 
ented only by painting, inſtead of bei 
expreſſed by words, it would even thet 
clearly appear which was the traitor, -and 
which was free from all miſctjevous de- 
ſigns; when the one was ſitting in hfs 
chariot muffled up in his cloak; and his 
wife along with him, © Which of thee cix- 
eumſtances was not a very great incum- 
brance ? the drefs, the chariot, or the 
companion? How could he be worf 
equipped for an engagement, when he was 
wrapt up in a cloak, embarraſſed with a 
Ea chariot, 


match for him almoſt at any time. He his mangled corſe. Who, 


fred with rage, and deſpairing of their againſt 


10 


fallying on 2 
Sor what reaſon ? y 
„ late; 
ially at that ſeaſon 
pey's ſeat; with wha i f | 
En He knew he was at Alſium. To what occaſion for torture ? what 
his houſe ? He had been in it a thou - to extory? If Clodius was killed ? bu 
ſand times. What then could be the rea · but ˖ 
fon of this loitering and ſhiftin * 
He wanted to be upon the ſpot when Milo mu 
Now pleaſe to compare the travellin * 
_ of a determined robber, with the 4 
of Milo. Clodius, before that day, al- Let us then here examine into w Ur. 
ways travelled with his wife; he was then to be the ſubject of enqui | my 
without her: he never uſed to travel but caſe; for as to what you eto iid 
in his chariot ; he was then on horſeback : torture, we confeſs it But if you tha 
he was attended with Greeks wherever he why he gave them their by a7 
went, even when he was hurrying to the than why he beſtowed ſo ſmall a by 
Tuſcan camp; at that time he had nothing them, it ſhews that you do r 
in his retinue. Milo, con- this a "Y 


trary to his uſual manner, happened then M. Cato, who Wu, : 
to take with him his wife's eker a always ſpeaks . 

whole train of her women: Clodius, who the utmoſt reſolution and fteadineſ,, 
never failed to his whores, his Cata- and ſaid it in a tumultuous aſſembly, 
mites, and his bawds along with him, was however was quelled his 

then attended by none but thoſe who ſeem- that thoſe who had their u 
ed to be picked out by one another. How life, well deſerved not only their lib 
came he then to be overcome? Becauſe but the higheſt rewards. For what 
the traveller is not always killed by the ward can be great for ſuch a 
robber, but ſometimes the robber by the tionate, ſuch worthy and faithful { 
traveller; becauſe, though Clodius was to whom their maſter is indebted ft 
prepared, and fell upon thoſe who were life? And which is yet 1 
unprepared, yet Clodius was but a woman, tion, to whom he owes it, that his mc 
and they were men. Nor indeed was Milo veterate enemy has not feaſted bu 
ever ſo little unprepared, as not to be a and ſatiated his wiſhes, with the ff 


was always ſenſible how much it was Clo- had not been free, theſe deve 
dius's intereſt to get rid of him, what an of their maſter, theſe avengers of 

inveterate hatred he bore to him, and what theſe defenders of innocent blood, 
audacious attempts he was capable of; and have been put to the torture. It 
therefore as he knew that a price was ſet ter, however, of no ſmall ſatistacu 
upon his life, and that it was in a manner him under his preſent misfortunes, 1 
devoted to deſtruction, he never expoſed flect, that whatever becomes of bun 
it to any danger without a guard. Add he has had it in his to reward | 
to this effect of accidents, the uncertain as they deſerved. But the terme ü 
iſſue of all - combats, and the common now infliting in the porch of the in 
chance of war, which often turns againft of Liberty, bears hard upon Mike. 

the Victor, even when ready to plunder whoſe {ſaves is it inflifted ? do yo8 
and triumph over the vanquiſhed, - Add on thoſe of P. Clodins. Who due 
the unſkilfulneſs of a gluttonous, drunken, Who produced 
ſtupid leader, who when he had ſurrounded they! 
his adverſary, never thought of his at- | 
'tendants that were behind; from whom, 


uy | 


* 


maſter's life, he ſuffered the puniſhment as in the inſtance of 
which thoſe faithful ſlaves inflicted in re- proaches nearer the 
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their very Ce; 

I iry is mut 8 
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decuuſe the truth 


wot thus be diſcovered; but becauſe 
nalen thought it diſhonoufable and 
tan death irſelf.” Can the truth be 
ered when the ſlaves of the proſecu - 
* brought as witneſſes "againſt the 
accuſed ? Let us hear now what 
of/2n examination this was. Call in 
50 call in Caſca. Did Clodius * 2 
Mis? He did. Drag them inftantly 
mecotion: he did not. Let them have 
biderty. What can be more farisfac- 
ythad this method of examination? 
ve hurried away on a ſudden to the 
bat are confined * ſeparately, and 
into dungeons, that no perſon may 
© opportunity of ſpeaking to them: 
after having been, for a hundred 
u the hands of the proſecutor, he 

produces them. What can be 
Mar and impartial than ſuch an exa- 
vn ! or” Ag , S=ee 


Fr 


— 
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11 my lords, you are not yet con- 


* 

x lit 4 though the thing ſhines out with 
what Ing and full evidence, chat Milo 

ch 8 ed % Rome with an innocent mind, 

1 e&d with guilt, undiſturbed by fear, 

ed fo fre from the | accuſations con- 

er co; ca]! io mind, I beſeech you by 

s md mortal gods, the expedition with ſugge 
| bys d be came back, his entrance into the 

+ fi wle the ſenate- houſe was in flames, ed, 
Dy prataeſs' of ſoul he "diſcovered, the 
delive te allumed, the ſpeech he made on 

; of calm. He delivered himſelf u 

00d, ly to the pe "dar eboed-bs ths 

It s dor to the ſenate alone, but even 


Ws appointed for the public ſecu- 


A: 


the 


& — 
— — 


lr 


Red is it without good 


ar merely to them, but even to the 
ity of him whom the ſenate had in- 
mth the care of the whole tepub- 
rte of Rome: to whom he would 
ure delivered himſelf; if he had 

a tonſdem of the goodneſs of his 
bepecially as that perſon heard every 
great bridles, darts, and javelins might be und z. 


ced | »s apprehenſive of very 

hey ! _ many ſuſpicions, and gave cre- 

y ; ” ſtories, Great, my lords, is 

7 
gullty; have 

ho r the other imagine Faris hoy 

2 whe u continually before their eyes. 


reaſon that 


a 


M's aug pad er Bea approved, 
S 
the juſtzer ok his cailſe, Ris preſetice. 
Wag. f the eee With RICK 


made h N ave you forgot, m 

lords, When t! Bi of Cle 55 deat! 

Rad reichied'us, what were the reports an 

28 that prevailed, not only among! 

e enemies of Milo, but eyeu_among 
ſome other weak perſons, who affirm 
that Milo would not return to Rome 

For if he committed the fact in ms NEAT 
en 


of paſſion, from a principle of reſe 

they imaginedhe would look upon the deat 
of P. Clodius as of ſuch conſequetice, that 
he could be conteyt to go into baniſh ment, 
aſter ww ſatiated his revenge with the 
blood of his enemy; or if he put him to 
death with a view to the ſafety of his coun- 
try, they were of opinion that the fa 
braye mati, after he had ſaved the ſtate b 
expoſing his own life to danger, woul 
chearfully ſubmit to the laws, and leaving 
us to enjoy the bleflings he had preſerved, 
be ſatisfied himſelf With immortal glory.” 
Others talked'in a more frightful manner, 


and called him a Catiline; he will break 


out, ſaid they, he will ſeize ſome ſtrong 
ace, he make war upon his country. 
wretehed is often the fate of thol 

citizens who have done the moſt important 
ſervices to their country! their nobleſt 
actions are not only D ey are 
even ſuſpected of the moſt impious. Theſe 
ſtions therefore were groundlefs': 
yet they muſt have proved too dell found. 
Milo done any thing that could 

not be defended with truth and juſice. 
Why should I mention the ealummies 


that were afterwards heaped 1 him? 
And tough they were ths <a Poet 
filled any breaft with terror that had the” 
leaſt conſciouſneſs' of guilt, yet how- he 
bore tem! Immortal gods'! bore hem, 
did 1 ay? ' Nay, how he deſpiſed/and ſet 
them at t! Though a guilty per- 
ſon even of the greateſt courage, nor an 
innocent perſon, unleſs wich the 
greateſt fortitude, could never have” 6. 

lected them. It was wv  aboar; '/ 
that a vaſt number of ſhields; "ſwords," 


that there was not a ſtreet nor lane in che 
city, where Milo had not hired à houſes” 
that arms were conveyed down the Tiber 


to his ſeat at Ocrieulum; that his hoaſe on 
the Capitoline hill was filled with ſhiebds : 
and that every other place was full f 
hand -granades for firing the city. — 
168 
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flories were not only reported, but almoſt 
believed; nor were they looked upon as 
groundleſs till after a ſearch was made. I 
could not indeed but applaud the wonder- 
fol diligence of Pompey upon the occa- 
fion : but to tell you freely, my lords, what 
I think; thoſe who are charged with the 
care of the whole republic, are obliged to 
| hear too many ſtories ; nor indeed 1s it in 
their power to avoid it. He could not re- 
fuſe an audience to a paultry fellow of a 
prieſt, .Licinius I think he is called, who 

ave information that Milo's ſlaves, hav- 

g got drunk at his houſe, confeſſed to 
him a plot they had formed to murder 
Pompey, and that afterwards one ef them 
had him, to prevent his diſcover- 
ing it. Pompey received this intelligence 
at his gardens. /I was ſent for immedi- 
ately ; and by the advice of his friends 
the affair was laid before the ſenate. I 
could not help being in the greateſt con- 
ſternation, to ſee the guardian both of me 
and my country under ſo great an appre- 
henſion; yet I could oo held wondering, 
that ſuch credit was given to a butcher ; 
that the confeſſions of a parcel of drunken 
ſlaves ſhould be read; and that a wound in 
the fide, which ſeemed to be the prick 
only of a needle, ſhould be taken for the 
thruſt of a. gladiator. But, as I under- 
ſtand, Pompey was ſhewing his caution, 
tather-than his fear ; and was diſpoſed to 
be ſuſpicious of every thing, that you 
might have reaſon to fear nothing. There 
was a rumour alſo, that the houſe of C. 
Czſar, ſo eminent for his rank and cou- 
rage, was attacked for ſeveral hours in the 
night. No body heard, no body perceiv- 

any thing of it, though the place was 
ſo public; yet the affair was thought fit to 
be enquired into. I could never ſuſpect 
a man of Pompey's diſtinguiſhed valour, 
of being timorous ; nor yet think any 
caution too great in one, who has taken 
upon himſelf the defence of the whole re- 
public. A ſenator: too, in a full houſe, 
_ affirmed lately in the capitol, that Milo 
had a dagger under his gown at that very 
time: upon which he ſtript himſelf in that 
* moſt ſacred temple; that, ſince his life and 
manners could not gain him credit, the 
* itſelf might ſpeak for him. 

Theſe tories were all diſcovered to be 
falſe malicious forgeries : bat if, after all, 
Milo muſt ftill be feared; it is no longer 
the affair of Clodius, but your ſuſpicions, 
Pompey, which we dread: your, your ſu- 
ſpicions, I ſay, and ſpeak it fo, that you 
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may hear me. If you are afraid of 
if you imagine that he is either now & 
ing, or has ever before contrived, 
wicked againſt your life; if 
forces of Italy, as ſome of your agent 
ledge, if this armed force, if the Capi 
troops, if theſe centries and guards, if 
choſen band of young men that guard 
perſon and your houle, are armed a; 
the aſſaults of Milo; if all theſe preg 
tions are taken and pointed againſt K 
great undoubtedly muſt be hus fire 
and incredible his valour, far ſurpal 
the forces and power of a fingle man, 
the moſt eminent of all our gene 
fixed upon, and the whole —5 
to reſiſt him. But who does not 
that all the infirm and feeble parts of 
ſtate are committed to your care, to 
reſtored and ſtrengthened by this 
force? Could Milo have found an cp 
tunity, he would immediately have « 
vinced you, that no man ever had a fro 
affection for another than he bas for 
that he never declined any danger, » 
your dignity was concerned ; that to 
your glory, he often encountered that u 
ſter Clodius ; that his tribunate was 
ployed, under your direction, in ſecu 
my oP which you had then ſo mud 
heart; that you afterwards protected 
when his life was in danger, and uſed 
intereſt for him, when he Good far 
pretorſhip; that there were two pet 
whoſe warmeſt friendſhip he hoped 
might always depend upon; your 
account of the obligations y9u [aid 
under, and me on account of the fi 
I received from him. If he had 
in the proof of all this; if you 
cions had been ſo deeply rvoted 2 U 
be removed; if Italy, in a won. 
never have been free from, deu! 
nor the city from arms, without Mu 
ſtruction, he would not have {crapie 
is his nature and NN (0 dee 
to his country: but fir he would 


called. upon thee, O thou great d- line 2 
now does. YT * 12 Ned t 

Confider how uncertain and vatub the p 
condition of life is, how: , * 
conſtant a thing fortune; what t UW; ty 
neſs is to be found among friends a 
diſguiſes ſuited to times and ere | dure 
what deſertion, what = e fille 

s, even of thoſe who are up exp] 
here will, there will, I f ** be h; 
and the day will certainly came. d had ( 


with ſafety fall, I hope, to your 
6 


dough changed perhaps by ſome turn of 
& common times, which, as experience 
en, will often happen to us all, may 
ant the affection of the friendlieſt, the 
Kelty of the worthieſt, an 4 the courage of 
te braveſt man living. Though who can 
believe that Pompey, ſo well {killed in the 
bes of Rome, in ancient uſages, and the 
eenfitation of his country, when the ſenate 
had given it him in charge, to ſee that 
the republic received no detriment 5 a ſen- 
cr always ſufficient for arming the con- 
without aſſigning them an armed force; 


ad of ſoldiers were aſſigned him, ſhould 
it the event of this trial, and defend 
be conduct of the man who wanted to 


ts of Wolf trials ? It was ſufficient that Pom- 
e, 1 deared Milo from thoſe charges that 
15 re advanced againſt him, by enacting a 
2 0 w, according to which, in my opinion, 


do ought, and by the confeſhon of all, 
web lawfully be acquitted. But by fit- 
in that place, attended by a numerous 
ard affigned him by public authority, 
ſufficiently declares his intention is not 
} overawe (for what can be more un- 
ya man of his character, than to 
ge you to condemn a perſon, whom, 
m numerous precedents, and by virtue 
| bis own authority, he might have pu- 
ſhed himſelf) but to protect you: he 
ans only to convince you that, notwith- 
1 þ — riotous aſſembly, you 
n full liberty to paſs ſentence accord- 
0 your own judgments, 
ba, my lords, the Clodian accuſation 
me no concern; for I am not ſo ſtu- 
o void of all experience, or ſo igno- 
t of your ſentiments, as not to know 
* opinion in relation to the death of 
ns. And though I had not refuted 
| charge, as I have done, yet Milo 
fit, with ſafety, have made the follow - 
| glorious declaration in public, though 
ale one; I have lain, I have lain, 
A Sp. Mzlius, who was ſuſpected of 
uy at the regal power, becauſe he 
ſed the favour of the people by lower- 
pnce of corn, and beſtowing ex- 
gant preſents to the ruin of his own 
r Wt a Tiberius Gracchus, who ſe- 
ey depoſed his colleague from his 
Neu; though even their deſtroyers 
led the world with the glory of 
exploits : — have ſlain the man 
2 right to uſe this language, 
ki ſaved by country at the 24 
oa life) whole abominable adul- 
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in tae moſt ſacred receſſes of the immortal 
— the man, by whoſe puniſhment the 
enate frequently determined to atone for 
the violation of our religious rites : the 
man whoſe inceſt with his own ſiſter, Lu- 
cullus ſwore he had diſcovered, by due 
examination: the man who, by the violence 
of his ſlaves, expelled a perſon eſteemed 
by the ſenate, the people, and all na- 
tions, as the preſerver of the city and tue 
lives of the citizens: the man, who gave 
and took away kingdoms, and parcelled 
out the world to whom he pleaſed: the 
man who, after having commirted ſeveral 
murders in the forum, by force of arms 
obliged a citizen of illuſtrious virtue and 
character to confine himſelf within the 
walls of his own houſe: the man, who 
thought no inſtance. of villainy or luſt 
unlawful : the man, who fred the temple 
of the Nymphs, in order to deſtroy the 
7 regiſter, which contained the cen- 
ure of his crimes: in a word, the man, 
who governed himſelf by no law, diſre- 

ed all civil inſtitutions, and obſerved 
no bounds in the diviſion of property; who 
never attempted to ſeize the eſtate of 
another by quirks of law, ſuborned evi- 
dence, or falſe oaths, but employed the 
more effectual means of regular troops, 
encampments, and ſtandards ; who by 
armed forces endeavoured to drive from 
their poſſeſſions, not only the Tuſcans (for 
them he utterly deſpiſed) but Q. Varius, 
one of our judges, that brave man and 
worthy citizen; who with his architects 


and meaſures traverſed the eftates and gar- 


dens of a great many citizens, and 
in his — agar den all that „es de. 
tween Janiculum and the Alps ; who when 
he conld not 3 Titus Pacavius, an 
illuſtrious and brave Roman knight, to ſell 
an iſland upon the Pretian lake, immedi- 
ately conveyed timber, tone, - mortar and 
and into iſland in boats, and made 
no ſcruple of building a houſe on another 
perſon's eſtate, even while the proprietor 
was viewing him from the oppoſite bank; 
who had the impudence, immortal gods! 
to declare to ſuch a man as Titus Furfa- 
nius (for I ſhall omit the affair relating to 
the widow Scantia, and the young Apro- 
nius, both of whom he threatened with 
death, if they did not yield to him the 
fefhon of their gardens) ; who had the 
impudence, I (ay, to declare to Titus Fur- 


fanius, that if he did not give him the 


ſum of money be demanded, he would 
Pp 2 convey 
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convey a dead body into his houſe, in 
order to expoſe ſo eminent a man to the 
public odium; who diſpoſſeſſed his brother 
Appius of his eſtate in his abſence, a man 
united to me in the cloſeſt friendſhip ; 
who Attempted to run a wall through a 
court-yard belonging to his ſiſter, and to 


build it in ſuch a manner as not only to 


render the court-yard uſeleſs, but to de- 
— her of all entrance and acceſs to her 
uſe. 


Yet. all theſe violences were tolerated, . 


though committed no leſs againſt the com- 


monwealth than againſt private perſons, . 


againſt the remoteſt as well as the neareſt, 
ſtrangers as well as relations; but the 
amazing patience of Rome was become, I 


know not how, perfectly hardened and cal- 


lous. Yet by what means could you have 
warded off thoſe dangers that were more 
immediate and threatening, or how could 
you have ſubmitted, to his government, if 
had obtained it? I paſs by our allies, 
foreign nations, kings and princes ; for it 
Was your ardent prayer that he would turn 
himſelf looſe upon thoſe rather than upon 
your eſtates, your houſes, and your mo- 
ney. Your money did I ſay ? By heavens, 
he had never reſtrained his unbridled luſt 
from violating your wives and children. 
Do you imagine that theſe things are mere 
fictions ? are they not evident? not pub- 
licly known ? not remembered by all? Is 
it not notorious that he attempted to raiſe 
an army of ſlaves, ſtrong enough to make 
him maſter of the whole republic, and of 
the property of every Roman? Wherefore 
if Milo, holding the bloody dagger in his 
hand, had cried aloud, Citizens, I beſeech 
ou, draw near and attend: I have killed 
ublius Clodius : with this right-!.and, with 


this dagger, I have ſaved your lives from 


that fury, which no laws, no government 
could reſtrain: to me alone ut is owing, 
that juſtice, equity, laws, liberty, modeſty, 
and decency, have yet a being in Rome: 
could there be any room for Milo to fear 
how his country would take ir? Who is 
there now that does not approve and ap- 
plaud it? Where is the man that does not 
think and declare it as his opinion, that 
Milo has done the greateſt poll ſervice 
to his country; that he ſpread joy 
amongſt the inhabitants of Rome, of all 
Italy, and the whole world? I cannot in- 
deed determine how high the tranſports 
of the Roman people may have riſen in 
former times, this preſent age however 
has been witneſs to many fignal victories 
3 
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.now in your minds (for our thought 


when living, if the bare imagmau 


of the braveſt' 3 but none of 6 
ever occaſioned ſuch real and laſting | 
Commit this, my lords, to your me 
ries. I hope that you and your chil 
will enjoy many bleffings in the repy 
and that each of them will be atter 
with this reflection, that if P. Clo 
had lived, you would have enjoyed t 
of them. We now entertain the hig 
and, I truſt, the beft-grounded hoy 
that ſo excellent a perſon being ci 
the licentiouſneſs of men being curk 
their ſchemes broke, law and juſtice ef 
liſhed, the preſent will be a moſt fc 
nate year to Rome. But who is ſo f. 
as to imagine this would have bcen 
caſe had Clodius lived? How could 
poſſibly have been ſecure in the poſſel 
of what belongs to you, of your own 
_ property, under the tyranny of fad 
3 


ry! 

. am not afraid, my lords, that I h 
ſeem to let my reſentment for perſona 
juries riſe ſo high, as to charge theſe ti 
upon him with more freedom than 
For though it might be expected this de 
be the principal motive, yet ſo commat 
enemy was he to all mankind, that 
averſion to him was ſcarcely greater! 
that of the whole world. It is impoi 
to expreſs, or indeed to imagine wi 
villain, what a pernicious monſter be 
But, my lords, attend to this; the p 
trial relates to the death of Clodius: f 


free, and repreſent what they pleaſe 
in the ſame manner as we perceive 
we ſee) form, I ſay, in your mind 
picture of _ : _ now _— 

ſe I could perſuade you to | 
- condition” tha Clodius ſhould 
Why do your countenances betray ! 
marks of fear? how would he aft 


him, though he is dead, ſo po 
ſtrikes you? what! if Pompey dt 
man poſſeſſed of that mern and f 
which enable him to effect what 80 


beſides can; if he, 1 ſay, — 2 
wer either to appoint Cioduns 3 
enquired into, or to raiſe him from 4 po 
dead, which do you think * . ow 


Though from a principle of nu 
. * t e from 
might be inclined to — um 


of that man's death, vioÞ 
3 
and enquiry is made into 


which would not have paſſed if it 
id have brought him to E If his 
er then ſhould confeſs the fact, need 
ear to be puniſhed by thoſe whom he 
u delivered? The Greeks render divine 
ours to thoſe who put tyrants to death. 


ut have J ſeen at Athens? what in 


ed y | h; 
big] ber cities of Greece? what ceremonies 
| hoy e inflituted for ſuch heroes ? what 
p co ans? what ſongs? The honours paid 


a were almoſt equal to thoſe paid to 
immortal gods. And will you not 


& fo y refuſe to pay any honours to the pre- 
fo th ner of ſo great a people, and the aven- 
deen of ſuch execrable villainies, but even 
ould r him to be dragged to puniſhment ? 
poll: v0v!d have conkelted, I ſay, had he 


xe the action; he would have bravely 
{ freely confeſſed that he did it for the 
amon good ; and indeed he ought not 


1 tho y to have confeſſed, but to have pro- 
rſona med it. - 

ele ker if he does not deny an action for 
un ich he deſires nothing but pardon, 1s it 


ly that he would fcruple to confeſs 
kat he might hope to be rewarded for? 
els he thinks it is more agreeable to 
, that he ſhould defend his own life, 
| the lives of your order; eſpecially, 
dy ſuch a confeſſion, if you were in- 
ed to be grateful, he might expect to 
dun the nobleſt honours. But if you 


my rot approved of the action (though 
ughts '1s it potlible that a perſon can diſap- 
leaſe we of his own ſaiety!) if the courage 


the braveſt man alive had not been 


eive 

minds eeable to his countrymen; he would 
be. e departed with ſtcadineſs and reſolu- 
gut rom fo ungrateful a city, For what 


liew greater ingratitude, than that all 
ud rejoice, while he alone remained 
wtolate, who was the cauſe of all the 
* Tet, in deſtroying the enemies of 
country, this has been our conſtant 
lion, that as the glory would be ours, 
ve ſhould expect our ſhare of odium 
danger. For what praiſe had been 
0 me, when in my conſulate I made 
may hazardous attempts for you and 
t „if I could have propoſed 
'y my deſigns into execution without 
preatelt truggles and difficulties? what 
= would not dare to kill the moſt 
3 outrageous citizen, if ſhe 
wk fear ? But the man who 
I 4 Cetends his country with the pro- 
a public odium, danger, and death, 
. indeed. It is the duty of a 
People to be ſtow diſtinguiſhed ho- 


id 00 


nir 
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nours upon diſtinguiſhed'gatriots ; and it 
is the part of a brave mam not to be in- 
duced by the greateſt ſufferings to repent 
of having boldly diſcharged his duty. Milo 
therefore might have made the confeſſion 
which Ahala, Naſica, Opimius, Marius, 
and I myſelf formerly made. And had 
his country been grateful, he might have 
rejoiced ; if ungrateful, his conſcience muſt 
ſtill have ſupported him under ingratitude. 
But that gratitude is due to him for this 


' favour, my lords, the fortune of Rome, 


your own preſervation, and the immortal 
gods, all declare. Nor is it poſſible that 
any man can think otherwiſe, but he who 
denies the exiſtence of an over-ruling 
power or divine providence; who is un- 
affected by the majeſty of your empi 
the ſun itſelf, the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies, the changes and laws of na- 
ture,' and above all, the wiſdom of our 
anceſtors, who religiouſly obſerved the 
ſacred rites, ceremomes, and auſpices, and 
carefully tranſmitted them to their pof'e- 
rity. 

There is, there certainly is ſuch a Power; 
nor can this grand and beautiful fabric of 
nature be without an animating principle, 
when theſe bodies and feeble frames of 
ours are endowed with life and perception. 
Unleſs perhaps men think otherwiſe, be- 
cauſe it is not immediately diſcerned 
them; as if we could diſcern that princi- 
ple of wiſdom and forefight by which we 
act and ſpeak, or even could diſcover the 
manner and place of its exiſtence. This, 
this is the very power which has often, in 
a wonderful gn crowned 7 — 

lory and proſperity; which has deſtroyed 
I — this un. which inſpired 
him with preſumption to irritate by vio- 
lence, and provoke by the ſword, the 
braveſt of men, in order to be conquered 
by him; a victory over whom have 
rocured him eternal impunity, and full 
cope to his audaciouſneſs. This, my 
lords, was not effected by human prudence, 
nor even by the common tare of the im- 
mortal gods. Our facred places them- 
ſelves, by heavens, which ſaw this monſter 
fall, ſeemed to be intereſted in his fate, 
and to vindicate their rights in his de- 
ſtruction. For you, ye Alban mounts and 
roves, I implore and atteſt, ye demo- 
ſhed altars of the Albans, the companions 
and partners of the Roman rites, which 
his fury, after having demoliſhed the ſa- 
cred groves, buried under the extravagant 
piles of his building. Upon his fall, your 
Pp 3 altars 
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altars, your rites, flouriſhed, r 
mos "4 which he had Jefiled with all 
manner of villainy. And you, O venera- 
ble Jupiter! from your lofty 
mount, whoſe lakes, whoſe woods and bor- 
ders he polluted with the moſt abomina- 
ble luſt, and every ſpecies of guilt, at laſt 
opened your eyes to behold his deſtruc- 
tion: to you, and in yuur preſence, was 
the late, but juſt and deſerved penalty 
paid. For ſurely it can never be alledged 
that, in his encounter with Milo before the 
chapel of the Bona Dea, which ſtands upon 
the eſtate of that worthy and accompliſhed 
youth, P. Sextius Gallus, it was by chance 
he received that firſt wound, which deli- 
vered him up to a ſhamefu! death, I ma 
ſay under the eye of the goddeſs herſelf”: 
no; it was that he might appear not ac- 
uitted by the infamous decree, but re- 
erved only for this ſignal puniſhment. 
Nor can it be denied that the anger of 
the gods inſpired his followers with ſuch 
madneſs, as to commit to the flames his 
expoſed body, without pageants, without 
ſinging, without ſhews, without pomp, 
without lamentations, without any oration 
in his praiſe, without the rites of burial, 
beſmeared with gore and dirt, and depriv- 
ed of that funeral folemnity which 1s al- 
ways granted even to enemies, It was 
inconſiſtent with piety, I imagine, that the 
images of ſuch illuſtrious perſons ſhould 
race ſo monſtrous a parricide; nor could 
L be torn by the dogs, when dead, in a 
more proper place than that where he had 
been ſo often condemned while alive. 
Truly, the fortune of the Roman people 
ſeemed to me hard and crue), which ſaw 
and ſuffered him to inſult the ſtate for ſo 
many years. He defiled with luſt our 
moſt ſacred rites; violated the moſt ſolemn 
decrees of the ſenate ; openly corrupted his 
judges; harrafſed the ſenate in his tri- 
buneſhip; aboliſhed thoſ: acts which were 
paſſed with the concurrence of every order 
for the ſafety of the ſtate ; drove me from 
my country; plundered my gobds ; fired 
my houſe; perſecuted my wife and chil- 
dren; declared an execrable war againſt 
Pompey ; aſſaſſinated magiſtrates and ci- 
tizens; burnt my brother's houſe ; laid 
Tuſcany waite ; drove many from their 
habitations and eſtates; was very eager 
and furious; neither Rome, Italy, provin- 
ces nor kingdoms could confine his frenzy. 
In his houſe, laws were hatched, which 
were to ſubject us to our own ſlaves; there 
was nothing belonging to any one, which 
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he coveted, that this year he did not thi 
would be his own, None but Milo & 
poſed his deſigns ; he looked upon Pon 
ey, the man who was beſt able to oppol 
im, as firmly attached to his interelt, 
their late reconciliation. The power 
Cæſar he called his own; and my f 
had taught him to deſpiſe the ſentiment 
of all good men: Milo alone refift 
him, | 
In this ſituation, the immortal gods, 
I before obſerved, inſpired that furio 
miſcreant with a deſign to way lay Mik 
No otherwiſe could the monſter have bee 
deſtroyed ; the ſtate could never have 
venged its own cauſe, Is it to be imagi 
ed, that the ſenate could have ref 
him when he was prætor, after having ef 
fected nothing while he was only in a pri 
vate ſtation ? Could the conſuls have bee 
ſtrong enough to check their prator ? 
the firſt place, had Milo been killed, d 
two conſuls muſt have been of his fa&ion 
in the next place, what conſul would ha 
had courage to oppoſe him when pretc 
whom he remembered, while tribune, 1 
have grievouſly harraſſed a perſon of to 
ſular dignity ? He might have oppreſſe 
ſcized, and obtained every thing: by 
new law which was found among the othe 
Clodian laws, he would have made 0 
ſlaves his freed-men. In ſhort, had nc 
the immortal gods inſpired him, effem 
nate as he was, with the frantic reſolune 
of attempting to kill the braveſt of me 
you would this day have had no repubix 
Had he been prætor, had he been con 
if indeed we can ſuppoſe that theſe ten 
les and theſe walls could have ſtood 
bis conſulſhip; in ſhort, had he been in! 
would he have committed no miſch 
who, when dead, by the direQion of Sel 
tus Clodius, one of his dependents, ſet 
ſenate-houſe on fire ? Was ever ſight m 
dreadful, more ſhocking, and more mit 
rable ? That the temple of holineſs, ay 
nity, wiſdom, public counſel, the dead ff 
this city, the . of her allies, ! 
refuge of all nations, the ſeat 
this order by the unanimous voice of 
Roman people, ſhould be fired, eraſed, 8 
defiled ? And not by a pidey mob, 1200 
even that would have dreadful, 
by one man; who, if he dared to com 
ſuch havock for his deceaſed friend © 
revenger, what would he not, as 2970 
have done for him when living? He q 
to throw the body of Clodius into de 
nate-houſe, that, when dead, be 9 


of t| 


what he had ſubverted when living. 


4s + there any who complain of the 48 
, and yer are filent as to the ſe- 


we-houſe ? Can we 8 that the fo- 
- cou!d have been defended againſt 
« man, when living, whoſe lifeleſs corſe 
droyed the ſenate-houſe ? Raiſe, raiſe 
a if you can from the dead; will you 
ak the force of the living man, when 
x can ſcarce ſuſtain the rage occaſioned 
dis unburied body? Unleſs you pre- 
a that you ſuſtained the attacks of thoſe 
Inn to the ſenate-houſe with torches, 
he temple of Caſtor with ſcythes, and 
all over the forum with ſwords, You 
the Roman people maſſacred, an aſ- 
ably attacked with arms, while they 
utentively hearing Marcus Cclius, 
tnbune of the people; a man undaunt- 
{inthe ſervice of the republic; moſt re- 
ke in whatever cauſe he undertakes ; 
ned to good men, and to the authori- 
of the ſenate; and who has diſcovered 
fie and amazing fidelity to Milo un- 
us preſent circumſtances; to which he 
reduced either by the force of envy, 
1 ingular turn of fortune. 

but row L have ſaid enough in relation 
de cauſe, and perhaps 2 too much 
der in digreſſing from the main ſubject. 
u then remains, but to heſeech and ad- 


ad ne you, my lords, to extend that com- 
** Won to a brave man, which he diſdains 
Jack } inplore, but which I, even againſt his 
n lent, implore and earneſtly intreat. 


touph you have not ſeen him ſhed a ſin- 
tear While all are weeping around him, 
ugh he has preſerved the ſame ſteady 
witenance, the ſame firmneſs of voice 
N anguage, do not on this account with- 
bd ut trom him: indeed I know not whe- 
7tazle circumſtances ought not to plead 
you in his favour, If in the combats 
Fallators, where perſons of the loweſt 
8, the very dregs of the people are 
ged. we look with ſo much contempt 
wards, on thoſe who meanly beg their 
1 and are ſo fond of ſaving the brave, 
re pid, and thoſe who chearfully offer 
| breaſts to the ſword; if, I ſay, we 
„ nore pity for thoſe who ſeem above 
n Our pity, than for thoſe who with 
ralueſs intreat it, how much more 
git ve to be thus affected where the in- 
. . our braveſt citizens are concern- 
Ine words of Milo, my lords, which 
"*quently utters, and which I daily 
% |! and confound me. May my 
"*UWzzns, ſays he, flouriſh, may they 
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be ſafe, may they be glorioas, may they be 
happy ! May this renowned city pr — 
and my country, which ſhall ever car 
to me, in whatſoever manner ſhe ſhall 
pleaſe to treat me: ſinee I muſt not live 
with my fellow-citizens, let them enjoy 
peace and tranquillity without me; but 
then, to me let them owe their happineſs. 

I will withdraw, and retire into exile: if I 
cannot be a member of a virtuous com- 
monwealth, it will be ſome ſatisfaction not 
to live in a bad one; and as ſoon as I ſet 

foot within a well-regulated and free ſtate, 

there will I fix my e. Alas, cries he, 

my fruitleſs toils! my fallacious hopes! 

my vain and empty ſchemes! Could I, 
who, in my tribuneſhip, when the ſtate was 

under oppreſſion, gave myſelf up wholly 

to the ſervice of the ſenate, which 1 found 

almoſt deſtroyed; to the ſervice of the Ro- 

man knights, whoſe ſtrength was ſo much 

weakened; to the ſervice of all good citi- 

zens, from whom the oppreſſive arms of 
Clodius had wreſted their due authority ; 

could I ever have imagined I ſhould want 

a guard of honeſt men to defend me? 

When I reſtored you to your country, (for 
we frequently diſcourſe together) could I 

ever have thought that I ſhould be driven 

myſelf into baniſhment ? Where is now 
that ſenate, to whoſe intereſt we devoted 

ourſelves? Where, where, ſays he, are 

thoſe Roman knights of yours? What is 

become of that warm affection the muni- 

cipal towns formerly teſtified in your fa- 

vour? What is become of the acclamations 

of all Italy? What is become of thy art, 

of thy eloquence, my Tully, which have fo 

often been employed to preſerve your fel- 

low-citizens? Am I the only perſon, to 

whom alone they can give no aſſiſtance; I, 

who have ſo often engaged my life in your 

defence ? 

Nor does he utter ſach ſentiments as 
theſe, my lords, as I do now, with tears, 
but with the ſame intrepid-countenance 

ou now behold. For he denies, he abſo- 
lte denies, that his fellow - eitizens have 
repaid his ſervices with ingratitude; but 
he confeſſes they have been too timorous, 
too apprehenſive of danger. He declares, 
that in order to inſure your ſafety, he 
ined over the common people, all the 
icum of the populace, to his intereſt, when 
under their leader Clodius they threatened 
your property and your lives; that he not 
only curbed them by his reſolution, but 
ſoothed their rage at the expence of his 
three inheritances. And while, by his li- 
Pp 4 berality 
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% 
berality he appeaſes the fury of the people, 
he i — the leaſt doubt bat tas 
his extraordinary ſervices to the ſtate will 
ure him your affection and favour. 
epeated proofs of the ſenate's eſteem, he 
acknowledges that he has received, even 
upon the preſent occaſion; and declares, 
that, wherever fortune may convey him, 
ſhe can never deprive him of thoſe marks 
of honour, regard, and affection, conferred 
upon him by you and the people of Rome. 
recollects too, that he was declared con- 

ſul by the univerſal ſuffrage of the people, 
the only thing he valued or defired; and 
that, in order to his being inveſted with 
that office, the voice of the cryer was only 
wanting ; a matter, in his opinion, of very 
little importance. But now if theſe arms 
are to be turned againſt him, at laſt, *tis a 
ſatisfaQtion to him that it is not owing to 
his guilt, but to the ſuſpicion of it. He 
adds likewiſe, what is unqueſtionably true, 


that the brave and wiſe perform great 
actions, not ſo much on account of the 


- rewards attending them, as on account of 
their own iatrinſic excellence; that through 
his whole courſe of life, whatever he has 
done has been nobly done, ſince nothing can 
be more truly great than for a man toreſcue 
his country trom impending dangers: that 
they are without doubt happy, whom their 
fellow. citizens have repaid with their due 
reward of honour; but that neither are 
thoſe to be eſteemed unhappy, whoſe ſer- 
vices have exceeded their rewards. Yet, 
ſhould we in the purſuits of virtue have any 
of its rewards in view, he is convinced that 
the. nobleſt of all is glory; that this alone 
compenſates the ſhortneſs of life, by the 
immortality of fame; that by this we are 
ſtill preſent, when abſent from the world, 
and ſurvive even after death; and that by 
the ſteps of glory, in ſhort, mortals ſeem to 
mount to heaven. Of me, ſays he, the 
people of Rome, all the nations of the 
earth, ſhall talk, and my name ſhall be 
known to the lateſt poſterity. Nay, at 
this very time, when all my enemies com- 
bine to inflame an univerſal odium againſt 
me, yet I receive the thanks, congratula- 
tions, and applauſes of every aſſembly. 
Not to mention the Tuſcan feſtivals inſti- 
tuted in honour of me, it is now about an 
hundred days ſince the death of Clodius, 
and yet, I am perſuaded, not only the 
fame of this action, but the joy ariſin 
from it, has reached beyond the — 
bounds of the Roman empire. It is there- 
fore, continues he, of little importance to 


.. 
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me, how this body of mine; i ; 
ſince the glory of my name py — 
— ever poſſeſs, every region of Ca 
earth. 


This, Milo, is what you have 0h 
talked to me, while theſe were 
and now that they are preſent, 1 repeat 
to you. Your fortitude I cannot ff 
ently applaud, but the more noble 
divine your virtue appears to me, the n 
diſtreſs I feel in being tory from T 
Nor when you are ſeparated from i 
ſhall I have the poor conſolation of bei 
angry with thoſe who give the wou 
For the ſeparation is not made by my er 
mies, but by my friends; not by de 
who have at any time treated me injy 
ouſly, but by thoſe to whom 1 have be 
always highly obliged. Load me, 1 
lords, with as ſevere afflictions as ye 
pleaſe, even with that I have juſt menu 
ed (and none ſurely can be more fey 
yet ſhall I ever retain a grateful ſenſe 
your former favours. But if you have l 
the remembrance of theſe, or if | h 
fallen under your diſpleaſure, why dot 

e avenge yourſelves rather upon me, 

tlo ? 1 and happily enough ſhall 
have lived, could I but die before ſuch 
calamity befall me. Now I have only 
conſolation to ſupport me, the conlcioa 
neſs of having performed for thee, 1 
=—_ every office of love and fr g 

ip it was in my power to perform. Fe 
— 4 I have red reſentment of t 
great and powerful: for thee, I have ofts 
expoſed my life to the ſwords of thy end 
mies: for thee, I have often proſtrate 
myſelf as a ſuppliant: I have embarad 
my own and my family's eſtate on 
ſame bottom with thine ; and at this 
hour, if you are threatened with any vi 
lence, if your life runs any hazard, | d 
mand a ſhare in your danger. What ue 
remains? what can I ſay? what can I 
to repay the obligations I am under tot 
but embrace your fortune, whatever 
ſhall be, as my own ? I will not refuſe; 
accept my thare in it: and, my 
intreat you either to crown the favours) 
have conferred upon me by the preiema 
tion of my friend, or cancel them by | 
deſtruction. | 

Milo, 1 perceive, beholds my = 
without the leaſt emotion. Jnce a ſc 
firmneſs of ſoul! he thinks himſelf in er 
there, where virtue has no place; 
looks upon death, not as a pam. 
but as the period of our lives. Le 


«tin that nobleneſs of ſoul, which 
a] to him; but how, my lords, are 
o determine? Will ye ſtill preſerve 
pemory of Milo, yet dnve his 
into baniſhment ? And ſhall there 
rand on earth a place more worth 

ridence of ſuch virtue, than that whi 

{ birth? On you, on you I call, ye 
& who have loſt ſo much blood in 
rvice of your country; to you, ye 
jons, ye ſoldiers, I appeal in 


1 zof danger to the beſt of men, and 
er {of citizens; while you are looking 
vo vile you ſtand here with arms in your 
ye „ and guard this tribunal, ſhall vir- 


ike this be expelled, exterminated, caſt 
vith diſhonour ? Unhappy, wretched 
that 1 am ! could you, Milo, by theſe 
me to my county; and by theſe 
[ not be able to keep you in yours? 
anſwer ſhall I make to my children, 
ok on you as another father? What 
„ Quintus, my abſent brother, the 
partner of all my misfortunes ? that I 
lot preſerve Milo by thoſe very in- 
its which he employed in my pre- 
wn? in what cauſe could I not pre- 
tim? a cauſe approved of by all. 
ue put it out my power to preſerve 
{ Thoſe who gained moſt by the 
of Clodius, And who ſolicited for 


ee, 1 ' | myſelf, What crime, what hor- 
\ frien any was I guilty of, when thoſe 
4 that were conceived for our common 


Klin were all, by my induſtry, traced 
ky diſcovered, laid open before you, 


hy "> at once? From that copious 
_ | fow all the calamities which befall 
nuit nine. Why did you defire my 
08 | from baniſhment? Was it that [ 
hus dose very perſons who were 


dental in my reſtoration baniſhed 
* my face? Make not, I conjure 
Ty return a | affliction to me, 
ks my baniſhment, For how can 1 
elf truly reſtored to my country, 
& friends who reſtored me are to be 
"om me? 
* immortal gods I wiſh (pardon 
ay country! for I fear what 1 
7 out of a pious regard for Milo 
© ceemed impiety againſt thee) that 
ut only lived, but were prætor, 
Gator, rather than be witneſs to 
bene as this. Immortal gods 
e man is that, and how worthy 
S preſerved by you! By no means, 
dhe ruffian met with the puniſh- 
ved; and let me, if it muſt 
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be ſo, ſuffer the pun I have not de- 
ſerved. Shall this man then, who was 
born to ſave his country, die any where 
but in his country? Shall he not at leaſt 
die in the ſervice of his country? Will 
you retain the | IE — 
ſoul, and deny his body a grave in Italy? 
Vil any perlon give his voice for ban - 
ing a man from this city, whom every city 
on earth would be proud to receive within 
country that ſhall 
receive him | ungrateful this, if it ſhall 
baniſh bim! wretched, if it ſhould loſe 
him! But I muſt conclude; my tears will 
not allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids 
tears to be employed in his defence. Vou, 
my lords, I beſeech and adjure, that, in 
your deciſion, you would dare act as you 
think. Truſt me, your fortitude, your 
juſtice, your fidelity will more eſpecially 
be approved of by him, who in his choice 
of [+ has ra ſed to the bench the 
braveſt, the wiſeſt, and the beſt of men. 

Whitwerth's Cicero. 


$ 11. Partof Cictr0?*s Oration againſt 


VERRES. 


The time is come, Fathers, when that 
which has long been wiſhed for, towards 
allaying the envy your order has been 
ſubject to, and removing the imputa- 
tions againſt trials, is —* human con- 
trivance but ſuperior direction) effectually 
put in our power, An opinion has long 
prevailed, not only here at home, but like- 
wiſe in foreign countries, both dan | 
to you, and pernicious to the ſtate, viz. 
that in proſecutions, men of wealth are 
always ſafe, however clearly convicted. 
There is now to be brought upon his trial 
before you, to the confuſion, I hope, of the 
propagators of this ſlanderous imputation, 
one whoſe life and actions condemn him in 


the opinion of all impartial perſons, but 
who, according to his own ing, and 


declared dependence upon his riches, is 
already acquitted; I mean Caius Verres. 
If that ſentence is paſſed upon him which 
his crimes deſerve, your authority, Fathers, 
will be venerable and ſacred in the eyes 
of the public : but if his great riches ſhould 
bias you in his favour, I ſhall ſtill gain one 
point, viz. to make it apparent to all the 
world, that what was wanting in this- caſe 
was not a criminal nor a proſecutor, but 
juſtice and adequate puniſhment. 

To paſs over the ſhameful irr | 
of his youth, what does his quæſtorſhip, 

| | the 
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the firſt c employment he held, what 
does lee but one continued ſcene of 
villainies i Cneius Carbo plundered of the 
_ money by his own treaſurer, a con- 
ſtripped and betrayed, an army deſert- 
ed and reduced to want, a province robbed, 
the civil and religious rights of a people 
violated. The employment he held in Aſia 
Minor and Pamphilia, what did it produce 
bat the ruin of thoſe countries? in which 
houſes, cities, and temples were robbed by 
him. What was his conduct in his præ- 
torſhip here at home ? Let the plundered 
temples, and public works neglected, that 
be might zle the money intended 
for — — on, bear witneſs. But 
his prætorſhip in Sicily crowns all his 
works of wickedneſs, and finiſhes a laſtin 
monument to bis infamy. The miſchiets 
done by him in that country during the 
three years of his iniquitous adminiſtration, 
are ſuch, that many years, under the wiſeſt 
and beſt of prætors, will not be ſufficient 
to reſtore things to the condition in which 
he found them. For it is notorious, that, 
during the time of his tyranny, the Sicili- 
ans neither enjoyed the protection of their 
own original laws, of the regulations made 
ſor their benefit by the Roman ſenate upon 
their coming under the protection of the 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and un- 
alienable rights of men. His nod has de- 
cided all cauſes in Sicily for theſe three 
s and his deciſions have broke all 
w, all precedent, all right. The ſums 
he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of 
impoſitions, extorted from the induſtrious 
r, are not to be computed, The moſt 
ithful allies of the commonwealth have 
been treated as enemies. Roman citizens 
have, like flaves, been put to death with 
tortures. The _ atrocious criminals, 
for money, have been exempted from the 
deſerved puniſhments; and — of the 
moſt une xceptionable characters condemn- 
ed, and baniſhed, unheard. The harbours, 
though ſufficiently fortified, and the — 
of ſtrong towns, opened to pirates and ra- 
vagers: the ſoldiery and ſailors belonging 
to a province under the protection of the 
commonwealth, ſtarved to death: whole 
fleets, to the great detriment of the pro- 
vince, ſuffered to periſh: the ancient mo- 
numents of either Sicilian or Roman great- 
neſs, the ſtatues of heroes and princes, car- 
ried off; and the temples = of the 
images. The infamy of his lewdneſs has 
been ſuch as decency forbids to deſcribe ; 
nor will I, by mentioning particulars, put 


a citizen of Rome! which has « 


thoſe unfortunate perſons to freh, | 
who have not been able to fave their 
and daughters from his impurity, 

theſe his atrocious crimes have been « 
mitted in ſo public a manner, tha « 
is no one who has heard of his name, 
could reckon oP his ations, —Having 
his iniquitous ſentences, filled the or 
with the moſt induſtrious and deſerm 
the people, he then proceeded to ordert 
bers of Roman citizens to be ſtrang 
the gaols; ſo that the exclamation, «{ 


the moſt diſtant regions, and among 
moſt barbarous people, been a proted 
was of no ſervice to them, but, on the 
trary, brought a ſpeedier and more ſe 
puniſhment upon them. 

I aſk now, Verres, what you ha 
advance againſt this charge? Wil 
pretend to deny it ? Will you pretend 
any _ falſe, that even any thing 
gravated, 1s alledged againſt you? 
any prince, or any ſtate, committed 
ſame outrage 2 the privilege of 
man citizens, ſhould we not think we 
ſufficient ground for declayng imme * 
war againſt them? What punill | 
ought then to be inflicted upon a ty | 
cal and wicked prætor, who dared, . ;. 
greater diſtance than Sicily, within dd 
of the Italian coaſt, to put to the iu 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate 
innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Col 
only for his having aſſerted his pn In 
of citizenſhip, and declared his i 
of appealing to the juſtice of his cn 
againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had wy 
confined him in priſon at Syracule 
whence he had juſt made his eſcape ert 
unhappy man, arreſted as he was g IT 
embark for his native country, ij bf 1 
before the wicked prætor. Wit 
darting fury, and a countenance d 


with cruelty, he orders the helpleb = 


of his rage to be ſtripped, and rod mme 


brought; accuſing him, but witn0n ve 2 
leaſt ſhadow of evidence, or eva © n 
icion, of having come to Sicily 2 Kenfice 
was in vain that the unhappy 9# 
out, „I am a Roman catzn? at for x 
« ſerved under Lucius Pretivs, u  .;; 
« at Panormus, and will amel y ſuc 
« nocence. The blood-thirly per 
deaf to all he could urge in n de 
fence, ordered the infamous pu p ange 
be inflicted. Thus, Fathers, 1 per 
cent Roman citizen publicly = woſly d 
ſcourging; whilſt the only zoo, 


amid his cruel ſufferings, were, 
in 2 Roman citizen!“ With theſe he 
| to defend himſelf from violence and 
1; bat of ſo little ſervice was this 
to him, that while he was thus 
ne his citizenſhip, the order was 
r his execution—for his execution 
the croſs! | 

den) -O ſound once delightful to 


der | Roman ear — O ſacred privilege of 
ng n citizenſhip once ſacred n 
„ 1 del upon But what then ? Is it 


o this? Shall an inferior magiſ- 
governor who holds his whole 
x of the Roman people, in a Roman 
wee, within fight of Italy, bind, 
xe, torture with fire and red-hot 
> of iron, and at the laſt put to the 


2 ha ves death of the croſs, a Roman citi- 
Wil Shall neither the cries of innocence 
rend xg in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
wg kiors, nor the majeſty of the Roman 
Vu « wealth, nor the fear of the juſtice 
t 


country, reſtrain the licentious and 
n cruelty of a monſter, who, in con- 
x of his riches, ſtrikes at the root of 
, and ſets mankind at defiance ? 
include with expreſſing my hopes, 
bur wiſdom and juſtice, Fathers, will 
by ſuffering the atrocious and un- 
pied ipſolence of Caius Verres to 
the due —— leave room to 
end the danger of a total ſubverſion 
Bority, and introduction of general 
ud confuſion, 
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ad uo 
cule, The Oratien which vas ſpoken by 
ape * lCLES, of the public Funeral of thoſe 


"ESIANS who had been firſt killed 


Enmend:d the author of that law 
de zre now obeying, for havin 
d n oration to the bonour of tho 


Ni PELOPONNESLan War. 
ol” 'y of thoſe who have ſpoken be- 
ar ne on occaſions of this kind, 


ly nice their lives in fighti 

| ghting for 
- ws For my part, | chink it 
* ier men who have approved their 
4 a athion, by action to be honoured 
ru * ſuch as you ſee the public grati- 
51 emng about this funeral; 
15 e virtues of many ought not 
* ungered by the management of 
"nol £ perſon, when their credit muſt 
— muy depend on his oration; which 
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where even probable truth will hardly gain 
aſſent. The hearer, enlightened by a long 
2— — and warm in his affectioma, 

may qui ronounce every thing un- 
favourably expreſſed, in reſpedd to whae- 
he wiſhes and what he — — the 
ſtranger pronounceth all exaggerated, / 
through envy of thoſe deeds which he in 
conſcious are above his own atchievement. 
For the praiſes beſtowed on others are” 
then only to be endured, when men ima 
gine they can do thoſe feats they hear to 
have been done; they what they 
cannot equal,. and immediately pronounce” 
it falſe. olemnity has re- 


Yet, as this ſ 
ceived its ſanction from the authority of 
our anceſtors, it is my duty alſo to ; 
the law, and to endeavour to procure,” fo” 
far as I am able, the -will and ap- 
probation of all my audience. - © 5 
I ſhall therefore begin firſt wich our 
forefathers, ſince both juſtice and ˖ 
require we ſhould, on this occaſion, beſtow 
on them an honourable remembrance. In 
this our country they kept themſelves al- 
ways firmly ſettled; through their 
valour, handed it down free to every 
ſince-ſucceeding generation.--Worthy, 
indeed, of praiſe are they, and yet more 
worthy are our immediate fathers ; fince, 
enlarging their own inheritance into the 
extenſive empire which we now 
they bequeathed that their work of toil to 
us their ſons. Yet even theſe ſucceſſes, 
we ourſelves, here preſent, we who are 
= in the ſtrength and vigour of our days, 
ave nobly improved, and have made ſuch 
proviſions for this our Athens, that now 
it is all-ſafficient in itſelf to anſwer every 
exigence of war and of peace. I mean 
not here to recite thoſe martial exploits 
by which theſe ends were' accompliſhed, 
or the reſolute defences we ourſelves and 
our forefathers have made againſt the 
formidable invaſions of Barbarians” and 
Greeks. Your own knowledge of | theſe 
will excuſe the long detail. Bur, by what 
methods we have roſe to this height of 
glory and power; by what polity, and by 
what conduct we are thus aggrandised; I 
ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew, and then 
proceed to the praiſe of the deceaſed. 
Theſe, in my opinion, can be no imperti- 
nent topics on this occaſion ; the diſcuſſion 
of them muſt be beneficial to this numerous 
company of Athenians and of ſtrangers. 
We are happy in a form of goverment 
which cannot euvy the laws of our neigh- 
bours ; 


* * 


4 
* 


| 
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bours; for it hath ſerved as a model to 
others, but is original at Athens. And 
this our form, as committed not to the 
few, but to the whole body of the people, 
is called a democracy. How different ſo- 
ever in a private capacity, we all enjoy 
the ſame general equality our laws are 
fitted to preferve; and ſuperior honours, 
juſt as we excel. The public adminiſtra- 
tion is not confined to a particular family, 
but is attainable only by merit. Poverty 
is not an hindrance, ſince whoever is able 
to ſerve his country meets with no ob- 
ſtacle to erment from his firſt obſcu- 
rity. The offices of the ſtate we go 
through without obſtructions from one 
another; and live together in the mutual 
endearments of private life without ſuſpi- 
cions; not angry with a neighbour tor 
following the . of his own humour, 


nor putting on that countenance of diſ- 


content, which pains, though it cannot 
puniſh ; fo that in private life we converie 
together without diftfidence or damage, 
whilſt we dare not, on any account, oftend 
againſt the public, through the reverence 
we bear to the magiſtrates and the laws, 
chiefly to thoſe enacted for redreſs of the 
injured, and to thoſe unwritten, a breach 
of which is allowed diſgrace. Our laws 
have further provided for the mind moſt 
frequent intermiſſions of care, by the ap- 

intment of public recreations and ſacri- 
Lees throughout the year, elegantly per- 
formed with a peculiar pomp, the daily 
delight of which is a charm that puts 
melancholy to flight. The grandeur of 
this our Athens cauſes the produce of 
the whole earth to be imported here, by 
which we reap a familiar enjoyment, not 
more of the delicacies of our own growth, 
than of thoſe of other nations. 

In the affairs of war we excel thoſe of 
our enemies who adhere to methods op- 
poſite to our own; for we lay open Athens 
to general reſort, nor ever drive any 
ſtranger from us, whom either improve- 
ment or curioſity hath brought amongſt 
us, left any enemy ſhould hurt us by 
ſeeing what is never concealed: we place 
not ſo great a confidence in the prepara- 
tives and artifices of war as in the native 
warmth of our fouls impelling us to 


action. In point of education, the youth 
of ſome people are inured, by a courſe of 


laborious exerciſe, to ſupport toil and 
hardſhip like men; but we, notwithſtanding 
our — and elegant way of life, face all 
the dangers of war as intrepidly as they. 


This may be proved by fads, fines P 
Lacedzmonians never invade our 1 
tories, barely with their own, but with 
united ſtrength of all their confed: 
But when we invade the domina 
our neighbours, for the moſt part we 
quer without difficulty, in an ene 
country, thoſe who fight in defenc 
their own habitations. The  ftreng! 
our whole force, ao enemy hath yet 
experienced, becauſe it is divided by 
naval expeditions, or engaged in the 
ferent quarters of our ſervice by 
But if anywhere they engage and ds 
a {mall party of our forces, they boal 
= it out a total defeat; and, if the 

eat, they were certainly overpowered 
our united ſtren What though | | 
a ſtate of inactivity, rather than laber Cho 
exerciſe, or with a natural, rather tha nia 
acquired valour, we learn to euco 
danger; this good at leaſt we req 
from it, that we never droop under 
apprehenſion of poſiible misfortunes, r ha 
when we hazard the danger, we k 
no leſs courageous than thoſe who 
continually inured to it. In theſe ce :: 
our whole community deſerves july. q 
admired, and in many we have ye 
mention. ple 0 

In our manner of living we | enen 
elegance tempered with frugality, anc 
cultivate philoſophy, without ener nn 
the mind. We diſplay our wealth us trot 
ſeaſon of beneficence, and not i 
vanity of diſcourſe. A conſenf : 
poverty is diſgrace to no man; no * 
to avoid it, is diſgrace indeed. I 
viſibly, in the ſame perſons, au alter 
to their own private concerns, and Amis 
of the public; and in others, engeg : 
the labours of life, there is à coupe 
{kill in the affairs of government. tor 
we are the only people who mint Ont 
that does not meddle in ſtate aan rel 
indolent, but for nothing. 9 6 
we paſs the foundeſt judgment. 1 
quick at catching the right appre 
of things, not thinking that wo Ar en 
pre udicial to actions; but rather us the) 


ing duly prepared by previous * Ws of 
before we are obliged to proceed „ thre 
cution. Herein conſiſts our dikingl it, a 


excellence, that in the hour of * of thi 
ſhew the greateſt courage, and yet Maded 
before-hand the expe tency of od 
ſures. The courage of others 15 * 
of ignorance; deliberation mak* 
cowards. And thoſe undoubi*®) 


to have the greateſt ſouls, who, 

= ſenſible of the miſeries of war 
ite ſweets of peace, are not hence in 
ful deterred from facing danger. 
I, 2&ts of beneficence, farther, we dif- 
{am the many. We preſerve friends, 
y receiving, but by ——_— ob- 
, For he who does a kindneſs, 
i the advantage over him who, by the 
of gratitude, becomes a debtor to 
wnctattor. The perſon obliged 1s 
pelle to act the more inſipid part, 
Goes that a return of kindneſs is 
* a payment, and not an obligation. 
we alone are ſplendidly beneficent to 
tot ſo much from intereſted mo. 
35 for the credit of pure liberality. 
um up what yet remains, by on y 
ne, that our Athens, in general, is 
khool of Greece: and that every ſingle 
ian among us is excellently formed, 
us perſonal qualifications, for all the 
ps ſcenes of active life, acting with 
ut graceful demeanor, and a moſt 
ir habit of diſpatch. 7 
ut have not, on this occaſion, made 
of a pomp of words, but the truth of 
„ that height to which, by ſuch a 
is}, this ſtate hath roſe, is an un- 
uble proof, For we are now the only 
ole of the world who are found by 
erence to be greater than in report; 
wly people who, repelling the attacks 
u invading enemy, exempts their de- 
trom the bluſh of indignation, and 
ter tributaries no diſcontent, as if 
cd to men unworthy to command. 
Rt we deſerve our power, we need no 
ence to manifeſt ; we have great and 
proofs of this, which entitle us to 
aniration of the preſent and of future 
+ We want no Homer to be the 
d of our praiſe 3 no poet to deck off 
wry with the charms of verſe, where 
mon of exploits muſt ſuffer by a 
* relation, Every ſea hath been opened 
bur fleets, and every land been pene- 
K by our armies, which have every 
left behind them eternal monuments 
ar enmity and our friendſhip. 
uc juſt defence of ſuch a ſtate, theſe 
ws of their own valour, ſcorning the 
lreatened to it, have valiantly 
i and bravely died. And every 
af thoſe who ſurvive is ready, I am 
Iaded, to ſacrifice life in ſuch a cauſe. 
ir this reaſon have I enlarged, ſo 

dn national points, to give the 
= proof, that in the preſent war we 
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have more at ſtake than men whoſe public 


advantages are not ſo valuable; and-to 


illuſtrate by actual evidence, how 

— — - 1 — them ho — 
now my ſubjects, an greateſt part 
which they have already received. For 
the encomiums with which I have cele- 
brated the ſtate, have been earned for it 
by the erg of theſe, and of men like 
theſe. And ſuch might be 
thought too high exaggerated, if 
paſſed on any Grecians, but them alone. 
The fatal period to which theſe 8 
ſouls are now reduced, is the ſureſt exi- 
dence of their merit—an evidence begu 
in their lives, and completed in thei 
deaths: for it is a debt of juſtice to pay 
ſuperior * ro — — — devoted 
their lives in ſighti ir country, 
though inferior 12 in every virtue 
but that of valour. Their laſt ſervice 
effaceth all former demerit it extends 
to the public ; their private demeanars 
reached only to a few. Yet not one of 
theſe was at all induced to-ſhrink from 
danger through fondneſs of thoſe delights 
which the peaceful affluent life beſtowa ; 
not one was the leſs laviſh of his life, 
through that flattering attendant 
upon want, that poverty at 

be exchanged tor affluence. - One — 
there was in their minds much ſtronget 
than theſe, the deſire of vengeance on 


their enemies. Regarding this as the 


moſt honourable prize of d 3, 2 
boldly ruſhed towards the mark, to 
revenge, and then to ſatisfy thoſe ſecond- 
ary paſſions. The uncertain event 

had already ſecured in hope; what their 
eyes ſhewed plainly muſt be done, they 
truſted their own valour to accompli 
thiaking it more glorious to defend 
ſelves, and die in the attempt, than to 
yield and live, From the . reproach of 
cowardice, indeed, they fled, but preſented 
their bodies to the ſhock of ; when, 
inſenſible of fear, but triumphing in hope, 
in the doubtful charge they inſlantly dropt; 
and thus diſcharged the which brave 
men owe to their county. 

As for you, who now ſarvive.them,-it 
is your buſineſs to pray for a better fate 
but to think it your duty alſo to preſerye 
the ſame ſpirit and warmth of cour 
againſt your enemies; not judgi > 
expediency of this from a mere 
chere any man, indulging a. flow of 
words, may tell you, what you yourſelves 
know as well as he, how many. advantages 


*— 


there are in fighting valiantly againſt —ç. 
* 


enemies — but rather making the 

incr andeur of this community 
the obj your thoughts, and growing 
— enamoured of it. And, — 
really. appears great to your apprehen- 
- Fons, think _ that * — was 
acquired by brave and 

men who — their duty, and in the 
moments of action were ſenſible of ſhame; 
who, whenever their attempts were un- 
ſucceſsful, thought it diſhonour their 
country ſhould ſtand in need of any thing 
their valour could do for it, and U 

i the moſt glorious preſent. Beſtowing 
thus their lives on the public, they have 
every one received a praiſe that will never 
decay, a ſepulchre that will be moſt il- 
luſtrious.Not that in which their bones 
lie mouldering, but that in which their 
ſame is preſerved, to be on every occaſion, 
- when honour is the employ of either word 
or act, eternally remembered. This whole 
earth is the ſepulchre of illuſtrious men; 
nor is it the inſcription on the columns in 
their native ſoil alone that ſhews their 
merit, but the memorial of them, better 
than all inſcriptions, in every foreign na- 
-tion, repoſited more durably in univerſal 
remembrance than on thew own tomb. 
From this very moment, emulating theſe 
noble patterns, placing your happineſs in 
: liberty, and liberty in valour, be prepa- 
red to encounter all the dangers of war. 
For, to be laviſh of life is not ſo noble in 
thoſe whom misfortunes have reduced to 
- miſery and deſpair, as in men who hazard 
the loſs of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and 
the enjoyment of all the bleſſings this 
world affords, by an unſucceſsful. enter- 
prize. Adverſity, after a ſeries of eaſe 
and affluence, finks deeper into the heart 
of a man of ſpirit, than the ſtroke of death 
inſenſibly received in the vigour of life 
For this reaſon, the parents of thoſe 
. who are now gone, whoever of them may 
be attending here, I do not bewail;— 
ſhall rather comfort. It is well known 
to what unhappy accidents they were 
liable from the moment of their birth; 
and that happineſs belongs to men who 
have reac 
life, as theſe now have who are to you 
the ſource of forrow; thoſe, whoſe life 
hath received its ample meaſure, happy 
in its continuance, and equally happy in 
its coneluſion. I know it in truth a diffi- 
cult 'taſk to fix comfort in thoſe breaſts 
which will have frequent remembrances, 
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valiant men; by 


made 


to ſay. any thing to you, who e 


the moſt glorious period of 


in ſeeing the - 

— e 
things we have never yet expe; 
but from the loſs of thoſe to wi 
have been accuſtomed. 


not yet by a ; 
— — exempted from iſſue 


in the of 
The. children yet _— — 


its ſecurity. For thoſe 
in common juſtice — 
of equal value to the public, who! 
children to expoſe to for its 
But you, whoſe age is already 
vanced, compute the greater ſhare of 
. your longer time hath afford, 

much pain, perſuaded in you 
the remainder will be but ſhort, 2 
lighten that ſpace by the glory gaind 
theſe. It is yreatneſs of ſou! alone 
never grows old ; nor is it wealth th 
lights in the latter ſtage of life, u 
give out, ſo much as honour. 
- To you, the ſons and brothers « 
deceaſed, whatever number of ye 
here, a field of hardy contention is of 
For him, who no longer is, every « 
ready to commend, ſo that to wh 
heig t FRY your —_ 
carce ever be thought to 
ſomewhat inferior, to A lon 
exert itſelf againſt a competitor wii 
remains; — death ſtops the 
petition, affection will ie 
ſtraint. 


FFF 


duced to a ſtate of widowhood, adv 
male virtue, I ſhall expreſs it al 

ſhort admonition:— It is your g. 
glory not to be deficient in the in 
culiar to your ſex, and to give thet 
little handle as poſſible to tal of 
haviour, whether well or ill. 


I have now diſcharged the provi & the 
lotted — the laws, and fu d | 
thought — fo d | 
Our de friends have * ho 

ur departed _ 


already honoured; Their 
this day till arrive at mann 
be educated at the public-expa® 
fate ®, which hath lo be 

* The law wa that they ſhould be l | 
at the public W and when come i 
ſented with a complete ſoit of men 


noured with the firſt ſeats in all rente 


lic conteſts. For wherever the 
IA rewards are propoſed for virtue, 
he beſt of patriots are ever to be 
; Now, let every one reſpectively 
e the decent grief for his departed 


7 and then retire. | T hucydides. 


(15, Hur 20 the Players. 


elk the ſpeech, I pray you, as 1 
nunced it to you, trippingly on the 
ze. But if you mouth it, as many 
players do, 1 had as heve the 
ener had ſpoke my lines. And 
wot ſaw the aw too much with your 
{; but uſe all gently: for in the very 
un, tempeſt, and, as I may ſay, whirl- 
| of your paſſion, you mult acquire 
|heget a temperance that may give it 
ines, Oh! it offends me to the 
to hear a robuſtous periwig-pated 
tear a paſſion to tatters, to very 
to ſplit the ears of the groundlings ; 
W (for the moſt part) are capable of 
wp, but inexplicable dumb ſhews and 
. Pray you, avoid it. 

* not too tame neither; but let your 
diſcretion be your tutor. Suit the 
a to the word, the word to the action; 
dis ſpecial obſervance, that you o'er- 
tot the modeſty of nature; for any 
g overdone, is from the purpoſe of 
Jug; whoſe end is—to hold, as *twere 
mirror up to nature; to ſhew Virtue 
own fea;ure, Scorn her own image, 
the very age and body of the time 
form and preſſure. Now, this over- 
, or come tardy off, though it make 
ukilful laugh, cannot but make the 
Kors prieve; the cenſure of one of 
muſt, in your allowance, o'erweigh 
we theatre of others. Oh! there 
den that I have ſeen play, and heard 
= praiſe, and that highly, that, 
er having the accent of hriſtian, 
ite gait of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor man, 
lo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I have 
git ſome of nature's Jjourneymen had 
© item, and not made them well; they 
« humanity ſo abominably. 

nd let thoſe that play your 'clowns, 
© 20 more than is ſet down for them: 
dere be of them that will themſelves 
Þ to ſet on ſome quantity of barren 
ors to laugh too; though, in the 
une, ſome neceſſary queſtion of the 
de then to be confidered :—that's 
"Ws, and ſhews a moſt pitiful ambi- 
® the fool that uſes it. Shake/eare. 
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though ſome call it equeſtrian, and His 
education wholly in camps; where "he 
learnt” the firſt — of — under 
the greateſt ma e age, 
Scipio, who deſtroyed Carthage; dll by 
hog ſervice, diftingaiſhed valour, and a 
peculiar hardineſs and patience" of dig 
cipline, he advanced hinfelf "gradually 
through all the ſteps of military honour, 
with the reputation of 'a brave und com- 
plete ſoldier. The obſcurſty of his er- 
traction, which deprefſed him with "the 
nobility, made him the greater 
of the people; who, on all occafions of 
danger, thought him the only man dt to 
be truſted with their lives and fortunes ; 
or to have the command of a difficult and 
deſperate war: and in truth, he wice 
delivered them from the "moſt "deſperate, 
with which they had ever been threatened 
by a foreign enemy. Scipio, from the 
ervation of his martial talents, while 
he had yet but EE C—_— 
the army, gave a ki etic 
mony of def farure glory; for bein aſked 
by ſome of his officers, who were foppin 
with him at Numantia, what | 
republic would have, in cafe of any acti- 
dent to himſelf ? That man, replied he, 
pointing to Marius at the bottom of the 
table. In the field he was cautious 'and 
provident z and while he was 


the moſt favourable rtunities of 20. 
tion, affected to take meaſures from 


; 


Fon 


augurs and diviners; nor ever gave battle, 


till by pretended omens and divine adino- 
nitions he had inſpired his ſoldiers with 'a 
confidence of victory; ſo that his enemies 
dreaded him as ſomething more than mor- 
tal; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a' peculiar impulſe 
and direction from the His merit 


however was wholly mittary, void of 


every accompliſhment of learning, which 
he openly a to deſpiſe 5 {0 that Ar- 
pinum had the ſingular felicity to produce 


the moſt — contemner, as well as 


the moſt illuſtrious improver, of the arts 
and eloquence of Rome *. He made 0 
figure, therefore, = — n, mor had 
any other of ſuſtaining his authority 
in the — by cheriſhin the natural 
jealoufy between the ſenate and the people 
that by this declared enmity to the ond he 
might always be at the head of the other; 


* Arpinum was allo the native city of Cera. 


whoſe 
* 


2 5 _ —— — _ 


8 
* 


cruel, covetous, and 
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whoſe favour he mana not with any 
view to the public „for he had no- 
thing in him of the ſtateſman or the pa. 
triot, but to the advancement of his private 
intereſt-and glory. In ſhort, he was crafty, 
rfidious; of a tem- 
and talents greatly ſerviceable abroad, 
— turbulent and dangerous at home; an 
le enemy to the nobles, ever 

ing occaſions to mortify them, and 
ready to ſacrifice the republic, which he 
had ſaved, to his ambition and revenge. 
After a life ſpent in the perpetual toils of 
foreign or domeſtic wars, he died at laſt 
in his bed, in-a good old age, and in his 
ſeventh conſulſhip; an honour that no 
Roman before him ever attained, 
Middleton. 


18. RomuLvs to the People of Rome 
n p after building the City. 

If all the ſtrength of cities lay in the 
height of their ramparts, or the depth of 
their ditches, we ſhould have great reaſon 
to be in fear for that which we have now 
built. But are there in reality any walls 
too high to be ſcaled by a valiant enemy ? 
and of what uſe are ramparts in inteſtine 
diviſions ? They may ſerve for a defence 
againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad ; 
but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, 
that the invaſions of foreign enemies are 

lled; and by unanimity, ſobriety, and 
juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are pre- 
vented. Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt 
bulwarks have been often ſeen to yield to 
force from without, or to tumults from 
within. An exact military diſcipline, and 
a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are 
the ſureſt barriers againſt theſe evils. 

But there is ſtill another point of great 
importance to be confidered. The proſ- 

rity of ſome riſing colonies, the 
— 4 ruin of others, have in a great 
meaſure been owing to their form of go- 
vernment. Were there but one manner 
of ruling ſtates and cities that could make 
them happy, the choice would not be 
difficult 24 I have learnt, that of the 
variqus forms of government among the 
Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
which are highly extolled by thoſe who 
have experienced them; and yet, that 
no one of theſe is in all reſpects perfect, 
but each of them has ſome innate and 
incurable defect. Chuſe you, then, in 
what manner this city ſhall be governed. 
Shall it be by one man ? ſhall it be by a 
ſelect number of the wiſeſt among us? or 


6 


As for me, I in 2 GG 
form of adminiſtration yon m 
eſtabliſh. As I think my elf net 
to command, fo. neither am 1 
to obey. Your having choſen me 1 
— city after my name, wr 
ſufficient to content me; hon 
living or dead, I never can be deprived 


$ 16. The Cbaracher of Ni 
Sylla died after he had laid dud 
diftatorſhip, and reſtored Tiberty Wi 
republic, and, with an uncommon 
neſs of mind, lived many months 
private ſenator, and with perfekt ie 
in that city where he exerciſed 


moſt bloody tyranny : but nothing 
thought to be 2 in his cha 
in 


than that, during the three years 
the Marians were maſters "of Tali 
neither diſſembled his relolutina 
ſuing them by arms, nor ie 
war which he had his handy 
thought it his duty, firſt to challie oh 
reign enemy, before he took re 
upon citizens. His family was now 
trician, which yet, through Wea 
—_ of NG had made nab 
in the republic for many | 
— uad ſunk into cer, ol 
uced it again into li hu 
to the kong of the b 
lover and patron of polite letters, 
been carefull ioftituted hitaſelf n 
learning of 2 ug bat 
a peculiar gaie temper, and 
for the 2 of mimics, 2d 
was drawn, when youn into 1 
luxury and pleaſure ; fo that when 
ſent quæſtor to Marius, inte 
war, Marius complained, that wit 
and deſperate a ſervice . 
him ſo ſoft and delicate à quell 
whether rouſed by the example, 


4 * 


by the reproach of his general, Wi 
himſelf in that with the 
vigour and courage, 00 * 


outdo him in an 3 „ 
labour, making hi | 
even to — keene abr 0 
obligi m 00 0 
his SS > chr het A 

favour of his army, with d 
a brave and ſkilful comm. 
to drive Marius himſelf, Wn 
proſcribed, into that very 


| contemned by him at firſt as 
— He had a wonderful aver wg 
ing his paſſions and purpoſes ; 
＋ i 3 himſelf in dif- 
circumſtances, that he ſeemed as it 
» to be two men in one: no man was 
wore mild and moderate before vic- 
; none more bloody and cruel after 
in war, he practiſed the ſame art 
be had ſeen fo ſucceſsful to Marius, 
no a kind of enthuſiaſm and con- 
r in his army, by the for- 
ol auſpices and divine admonitions ; 
which end, he carried always about 
lim a little ſtatue of Apollo, taken 
the temple of Delphi; and when- 
phe had reſolved to give battle, uſed 
ace it in fight of the ſoldiers, and 
oe ſpeedy confirmation of its pro- 
is to him. From an uninterrupted 
& of ſucceſs and proſperity, he aſ- 
da ſurname, unknown before to the 
mw, of Felix, or the Fortunate; and 
have been fortunate indeed, ſays 
ms, if his life had ended with his 
u Pliny calls it a wicked title, 
from the blood and oppreſſion of 
wary ; for which poſterity would 
km more unfortunate, even than 
whom he had put to death. He 
me felicity, however, peculiar to 
Wl, of being the only man in hiſtory, 
n the odium of the moſt barbarous 
ws was extinguiſhed by the glory of 
Fat atts, Cicero, though he had a 
mon of his cauſe, yet deteſted 
munanity of his victory, and never 
ef him with reſpect, nor of his 
ment but as a proper tyranny; 
um, a maſter of three moſt peſ- 
* vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty.” 
the firſt of his family whoſe dead 
ms but: for, having ordered 
remains to be taken out of his 
ad thrown into the river Anio, 
prebenſive of the ſame inſult 
own, if left to the uſual way of 
Alittle before his death, he made 
eptaph, the ſum of which was, 
i. man had ever gone beyond him, 
wY good to his friends, or hurt to 
__— Middleton. 


Baxxinan to Scipio AFriICaA- 


I their Interview preceding the 
ama. 


e fo. ordained it, that I. 
* war, and who have been 
the” point of ending it by a 
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compleat conqueſt, ſhould now come of 
own ities ts af a peace; Lam glad — 
it is of you, Scipio, I have the fortune to 
aſk it. Nor will this be among the leaſt 
of your glories, that Hannibal, viftorious 
over ſo many Roman generals, ſubmitted 
at laſt to you. | 

I could wiſh, that our. fathers and we 
had confined our ambition within the 
limits which nature ſeems to have pre- 
ſcribed to it; the ſhores of Africa, and the 
ſhores of Italy. The gods did not give 
us that mind. On both ſides we have 
been ſo eager after foreign poſſeſſions, 
as to put our cwn to the hazard of war. 

Rome and Carthage have had, each in 
her turn, the enemy at her gates. But 
ſince errors paſt may be more eaſily blamed 
than corrected, let it now be the work of 
you and me to put an end, if poſſible, to 
the obſtinate contention. For my own 
E ny 1 and the experience I 
ave had of the inſtability of fortune, in- 
clines me to leave nothing to her deter- 
mination, which reaſon can decide. But 
much I fear, Scipio, that your youth, 
your want of the like experience, your 
uninterrupted ſucceſs, may render you 
averſe from the thoughts of peace. He 
whom fortune has never failed, rarely 
reflects upon her inconſtancy. Yet, with. 
out recurring to fermer examples, my own 
may perhaps ſuffice to teach you modera- 
tion, I am that ſame Hannibal, who, 
after my victory at Cannz, became maſter 
of the greateſt part of your country, 
deliberated with myſelf what fate I ſhbuld 
decree to Italy and Rome. And now. 
ſee the change! Here, in Africa, I am 
come to treat with a Roman, for my on 
preſervation and my country's. Such 
are the ſports of fortune. Is ſhe then to 
be truſted becauſe ſhe ſmiles? An ad» 
vantageous peace is preferable. to the 
hope of victory. The one 1: in your own 
power, the other at the pleaſure of the 
gods. Should you prove victorious, it 
would add little to your own glory, or 
the glory of your country; if vabquiſhed, 
you loſe in one hour all the hanour , 
reputation you have been io many vgars., 
acquiring. But what is my aim in 4 
this ?—that you ſhould content yourſelf. 
with our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, , 

and all the iflands between Italy and 

Africa. A peace on theſe conditions will, 

in my opinion, not only ſecure the future 

tranquillity of Carthage, but be ſuſniciently 
glorious for you, and tor the Roman name, 
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And do not tell me, that ſome of our 


citizens dealt fraudulently with you in 


the late treaty—it is I, Hannibal, that 
now aſk a peace: I aſk it, becauſe I think 
it expedient for my country; and, think. 
ing it expedient, I will inviolably main- 
tain it. Hooke, 


5 18. Scrr1o's Anſwer. 


I knew very well. "Jannibal, that it was 
the hope of your return which embold-ned 
the Carthaginians to break the truce with 
us, and to lay aſide all thoughts of a 

ace, when it was juſt upon the point of 
bein concluded; and your preſent pro- 
polal is a proof of it. You retrench from 
their conceſſions every thing but what we 
are, and have been long, poſſeſſed of. 
But as it is your care that your fellow- 
citizens ſhould have the obligations to you 
of being eaſed from a great part of their 
burden, ſo it ought to be mine that wy 
draw no advantage from their perfidiouſ- 
neſs. Nobody is more ſenſible than I am 
of the weakneſs of man, and the power of 
fortune, and that whatever we enterprize 
is ſubject to a thouſand chances. If, be- 
fore the Romans paſſed into Africa, you 
had of your own accord quitted Italy, and 
made the offers you now make, I believe 
they would not have been rejected. But 
as you have bcen forced out of Italy, and 
we are maſters here of the open country, 
the ſituation of things is much altered. 
And, what is chiefly to be conſidered, the 
Carthaginians, by the late treaty which we 
entered into at their requeſt, were, over 
and above what you offer, to have reſtored 
to us our priſoners without ranſom, de- 
livered up their ſhips of war, paid us ſive 
thouſand talents, and to have given hoſ- 
tages for the performance of all. The 
ſenate accepted theſe conditions, but Car- 
thage failed on her part; Carthage de- 
ceived us. What then is to be done? Are 
the Carthaginians to be releaſed from the 
moſt important articles of the treaty, as 
a reward of their breach of faith? No, 
certainly. If, to the conditions before 
agreed upon, you had added ſome new 
articles to our advantage, there would 
have been matter of reference to the 
Roman people; but when, inſtead of add- 
ing, you retrench, there is no room for 
deliberation. The Carthaginians there- 
fore muſt ſubmit to us at diſcretiou, or 
muſt vanquiſh us in batile. 

Hoke, 


„ 
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$ 19. The Character of Pourty, 
Pompey had acquired" the ſy 
name of the Great, that fort of me 
which, from the conſtitudon of the 
public, neceſſarily made him great; 
fame and ſucceſs in war, ſuperior to 4 
Rome had ever known in the moſt ce 
brated of her generals. He had u 
umphed, at three ſeveral times, over t 
three different parts of the known wor 
Europe, Aſia, frica; and by his victori 
had almoſt doubled the extent, as well 
the revenues, of the Roman dominic 
for, as he declared to the people on 
return from the Mithridatic war, he 
found the leſſer Aſia the boundary, 
left it the middle of their empire. 
was about fix years older than Cæſ k 
and while Cæſar, immerſed in pleaſu 
oppreſſed with debts, and ſuſpected 
all honeſt men, was hardly able to ( 
his head, Pompey was flouriſhing in 
height of power and glory; and, by 
conſent of all parties, placed at the h 
of the republic. This was the pot 
his ambition ſeemed to aim at, to be 
firſt man in Rome; the leader, not 
tyrant of his country; for he more ti 
once had it in his power to have m 
himſelf the maſter of it without any 
if his virtue, or his phlegm at lea, 
not reſtrained him: but he lived in a p 
petual expectation of receiving from | 
gift of the people, what he did not , 
to ſeize by force; and, by ſomenting 
diſorders of the city, hoped to drive ti 
to the neceſſity of creating him dict 
It is an obſervation of all the hilton 
that while Cæſar made no differenct 
power, whether it was conferred or ul 
ed, whether over thoſe who lov 
thoſe who feared him; ag A 
value none but what was 3 0 
have any deſire to govern, but with 
o0d-will of the governed. What | 
e found from his wars, he employ 
the ſtudy of polite letters, and eſpe 
of eloquence, in which he woul 
acquired great fame, if bis gens 
not drawn him to the more — | 
of arms; yet he pleaded . 5 
with applauſe, in the defence of tus 
and clients; and ſome of them 
junction with Cicero. His Haben 
copious and elevated; his ſentmes 
his voice ſweet; his action — | 
of dignity. But his talents r 
formed for arms than the go 


though in both he cbſerved the 3 
/ 


he, 2 perpetual modeſty, temperance, 
eravity of outward behaviour; vet 1n 
F-mce of camps the example was 
u rare and ſtriking. His perſon was 
wemely graceful, and imprinting re- 
yet with an air of rgſerved haugh- 
"1 which became the general better 
a the citizen, His parts were plau- 
þ rather than great; ſpecious, rather 
a penetrating ; and his views of politics 
arrow; for his chief inſtrument of 
ng was diſſimulation; yet he had 
ds the art to conceal his real 
ents. As he was a better ſoldier 
12 fateſman, ſo what he gained in 
unp he uſually loſt in the city; and 
wi adored when abroad, was often 
ud and mortified at home, till the 
ment oppoſition of the ſenate drove 
v that alliance with Craſſus and 
r. which proved fatal both to himſelf 
u republic. He took in theſe two, 
p the partners, but the miniſters 
x of his power; that by giving them 
tare with him, he might make his 
| whority uncontrollable : he had no 
| lo :pprehend that they could ever 
ws nvals; fince neither of them 
y credit or character of that kind 
ü une could raiſe them above the 
12 lyperior fame and experience in 
zun te militia of the empire at 
eon: all this was purely his 
N by cheriſi. ug Cæſar, and throw- 
RD lis haut the only thing which 
mes, arms, and military command, 
«2 um at laſt too ſtrong for him- 
l never began to fear him till it 
late. Cicero warmly diſſuaded 
anon and his breach with Czfar ; 
ele rupture, as warmly ſtill, the 
of giriag him battle; if any of 
w_ bad been followed, Pompey 
amel his life and honour, and 
Fc ns liberty, But he was urged 
te by a natural ſuperſlition, and 
do loſe vain auguries, with 
de as flattered by all the Haruſ- 
| Arg Now hs ſame temper in 
Ci T wn 7 obſerved the happy 
* — ey aſſumed it only out 
s Out ot principle : they uſed 
„ ei loldters, when they had 
1 ry opportunity of fighting : 
. 
kn He — hie r 1 
he mi a des at laſt, 
ane ove to correct 

ched fight from 
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Pharſalia, was forced to confeſs, that he 
had truſted too much to his hopes ; and 
that Cicero had judged better, and ſeen 
farther into things than he. The reſo- 
lution of ſeeking refuge in Egypt finiſhed 
the ſad cataſtrophe of this great man: 
the father of the reigning prince had 
been highly obliged to him for his pro- 
tection at Rome, and reſtoration to his 
kingdom: and the ſon had ſent a con- 
ſiderable fleet to his aſſiſtance in the pre- 
ſent war: but in this ruin of his fortunes, 
what gratitude was there to be expected 
from a court governed by eunuchs and 
mercenary Greeks? all whoſe politics 
turned, not on the honour of the king, 
but the eſtabliſhment of their own pcwer; 
which was likely to be eclipſed by the 
admiſſion of Pompey. How hapyy had it 
been for him to have died in that fickneſs, 
when all Italy was putting up vows and 
prayers for his ſafety! or, if he had 
fallen by the chance of war, on the plains 
of Pharſalia, in the defence of his country's 
liberty, he had died ſtill glorious, though 
unfortunate ; but, as if he had been re- 
ſerved for an example of the inſtability 
of human greatneſs, he, who a few days 
before commanded kings and conſuls, and 
all the nobleſt of Rome, was ſentenced 
to die by a council of flaves; murdered. 
by a baſe deſerter; cat out naked and 
headleſs on the Egyptian ſtrand; and 
when the whole earth, as Velleius ſays, 
had ſcarce been ſuſticient for his victories, 
could not find a ſpot upon it at laſt for a 
rave, His body was burnt on the ſhore 
b one of his freed-men, with the planks 
of an old fiſhing-boat; and his aſhes, 
being conveyed to Rome, were depoſited 
rivately, by his wife Cornelia, in a vault 
by his Alban villa. The Egyptians how- 
ever raiſed a monument to him on th 
place, and adorned it with figures of braſs, 
which being defaced afterwards by time, 
and buried almoſt in ſand and rubbiſh, was 
ſought out, and reſtored by the emperor 
Hadrian. Middleton, 


20. Submiſſion; Complaint ; Intreating = 
; The — oy oo ECA the Philoſopher to 
NzRo, complaining of the Envy of his 
Enemies, and requeſting the Emperor to 
reduce him back to his former narrow 
Circumſtances, that he might no longer be 
an Object of their Malignity. | 
May it pleaſe the imperial majeſty of 
Cæſar favourably to — — humble 
ſubmiſſions and grateful ledgments 
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of — weak though faithful guide of his 

outh. 
; It is now a great many years ſince I 
firſt had the honour of attending your 
imperial majeſty as preceptor. And your 
bounty has rewarded my labours with ſuch 
affluence, as has drawn upon me, what I 
had reaſon to expect, the envy of many of 
thoſe perſons, who are always ready to 
1 to cheir prince where to beſtow, 
and where to withhold his favours. It 
is well known, that your illuſtrious an- 
ceſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his deſerv- 
ing favourites, Agrippa and Mzcenas, ho- 
nours and emoluments, ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of the bene factor, and to the ſervices 
of the receivers: nor has his conduct been 
blamed. My employment about your im- 
perial majeſty has, indeed, been purely 
domeſtic: I have neither headed your 
armies, nor aſſiſted at your councils. But 
you know, Sir, (though there are ſome who 
do not ſeem to attend to it) that a prince 
may be ſerved in different ways, ſome 
more, others leſs conſpicuous; and that 
the latter may be to him as valuable as the 
former. 

% But what !”” ſay my enemies, © ſhall 
« a private perſon, of equeſtrian rank, 
% and a provincial by birth, be advanced 
« to an equality with the patricians ? Shall 
« an upſtart, of no name nor family, rank 
« with thoſe who can, by the ſtatues which 
% make the ornament of their palaces, 
« reckon backward a line of anceſtors, 
« long _— to tire out the faſti * ? Shall 
« a philoſopher who has written for others 
« precepts of moderation, and contempt 
„ of all that is external, himſelf live in 
« affluence and luxury ? Shall he purchaſe 
« eſtates, and lay out money at intereſt ? 
« Shall he build palaces, plant gardens, 
« and adorn a country at his own expence, 
% and for his own pleaſure ?”? 

| Czar has given royally, as became 
imperial magmficence. Seneca has re- 
ceived what his prince beſtowed ; nor did 
he ever aſk: he is only guilty of —not 
refuſing. Cæſar's rank places him above 
the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca 
is not, nor can be, high enough to deſpiſe 
the envious. As the overloaded ſoldier, 
or traveller, would be glad to be relieved 
of his burden, ſo I, in this laſt ſtage of the 
Journey of life, now that I find myſelf un- 
equal to the hghteſt cares, beg, that Cæſar 

The faſti, or calendars, or, if you pleaſe, 


Amanacs, of the ancients, had, as our almauacs, 
tables of kings, conſuls, &c, 
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would kindly eaſe me of the trouble of 5 
unwieldy wealth. I beſeech him to rel ö 
to the imperial treaſury, from whenci 
came, what is to me ſuperfluous _ 
cumbrous. The time and the attent 1 
which I am now obliged to beftow 1 
my villa and my gardens, I ſhall be 1 
to apply to the regulation of my nl” 
Cæſar is in the flower of life; long 1 
he be _ to the toils of goverum 
His goodneſs will grant to his won WP - 
ſervant leave to retire. It will go; 
derogatory from Czſar's greatneſs to 00 
it ſaid, that he beſtowed favours on { dg 
who, ſo far from being intoxicated 11 
them, ſhewed—that they could be b. der 
when (at their own requeſt) diveſꝗ 
them. Corn, Tac Ki 
5 0 
$ 21. Speech of CHartDewus, oi: CG 
THENIAN Exile at the Court of wht h; 
R1US, on being aſked his Opinion « [fe 
awarlike Preparations mating by that Þ tha 
againſt ALEXANDER. " 
Perhaps your Majeſty may not be k ene 
truth from the mouth of a Grecian, at b. 
exile: and if I do not declare it n 7 
never will, perhaps I may never | 
another opportunity, — Your Ma rl 
numerous army, drawn from vario wol 
tions, and which unpeoples the ea, 
ſeem formidable to the neighbor 
countries. The gold, the purple, a'* / 
ſplendor of arms, which ſtrike the e b; 2 
beholders, make a ſhow which ſurpall ed wit 
imagination of all who have not n 
The Macedonian army, with which 
Majeſty's forces are going to conte Fence, 
on the contrary, grim, and horrid 0 
pect, and clad in iron. The ur ac 
phalanx is a body of men who, 8 
feld of battle, fear no onſet, being 5 th 
tiſed to hold together, man to man, red 
to ſhield, and ſpear to ſpear; 0 n 
brazen wall might as ſoon be * 
through. In advancing, in wheel + We 
right or left, in attacking, in eve — of 
os of arms, they act as one man. £ "4 
anſwer the 1 ſign from ant 
mander, as if his ſoul animated © C M 
army. Every ſoldier has a = 
of war ſufficient for a general. | kt 
diſcipline, by which the Maes 
is become ſo formidable, was \ a 
bliſhed, and has been all along © uh 
by a fixed contempt of what. 1 ta 
ieſty's troops are 0 vain of, 1 9 _ 
— P ſerve td em 
. filver. The bare cart Lich ) nd 
for beds. Whatever will faut Jud 


r luxury. Their repoſe is always 
* 2 night. Your Maje Y 


i therefore, judge, whether the The 

. Acarnanian, and Ztolian cavalry, 
| the Macedonian phalanx—an army 
« has, in ſpite of all oppoſition, over- 
lf the world —are to be repelled by 
mtirude (however numerous) armed 
& (ings, and ſtakes hardened at the 
as by fire. To be upon equal terms 
> Alexander, your Majeſty ought to 
i army compoſed of the ſame ſort 
ro0ps: and they are no where to be 


po dat in the ſame countries which pro- 
ated « thoſe conquerors of the world. —TIt 
ve ha derefore my opinion, that, if your 


ty were to apply the gold and ſilver, 


1 
75 „ now ſo ſuperfluouſly adorns your 
„ io the purpoſe of hiring an army 
$ a Greece, to contend with Greeks, you 


pit have ſome chance for ſucceſs; other- 
[ {ce no reaſon to expect any thing 
, than that your army ſhould be de- 
ed, 2+ all the others have been who 
encountered the irreſiſtible Macedo- 
9. Curtius. 


Th: Charafer of Julius CESAR. 


zar was endowed with every great 
whle quality, that could exalt human 
, and give a man the aſcendant in 
9: formed to excel in peace, as well 
; provident in council; fearleſs in 
t; and executing what he had re- 
« with an amazing celerity : generous 
nd meaſure to his friends; placable 
us enemies; and for parts, learning, 
hence, ſcarce inferior to any man. 
borations were admired for two quali- 
þ which are ſeldom found together, 
wh and elegance; Cicero ranks him 
a the greateſt orators that Rome 
bred; and Quinctilian ſays, that he 


man, f 

0 rand the ſame force with which he 
| be e and if he had devoted himſelf to 
«heel , would have been the only man 


* of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he 


0 Uter only of the politer arts; but 
1 6 ant allo with the moſt abſtruſe and 
d th parts of learning; and, amon 


Works which he publiſhed, addreſſe 


1 books to Cicero, on the analogy of 
Joni be, or the art of ſpeaking and 
sf 2 correctly. He was a moſt Fiberal 
ng " of wit and learning, whereſoever 
| you ere found; and out of his love of 
] me talents, would readily pardon thoſe 
ſerve al employed them againſt himſelf; 
uy 7 Judging, that by making ſuch 
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men his friends, he ſhould draw praiſes 
from the ſame fountain from which he 
had been aſperſed. His capital paſſions 
were ambition, and love of pleaſure ; which 
he indulged in their turns to the greateſt 
exceſs: yet the firſt was always predomĩ - 
nant ; to which he could eaſily ſacrifice all 
the charms of the ſecond, and draw plea-- 
ſure even from toils and dangers, when 
they miniſtered to his glory. For he 
thought Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, the 
greateſt of goddeſſes; and had 8 
in his mouth a verſe of Euripides, whi 
expreſſed the image of his ſoul, that if 
right and juſtice were ever to be violated, 
they were to be violated for the ſake of 
reigning. 'This was the chief end and 
panes of his life; the ſcheme that he 

d formed from his early youth; ſo that, 
as Cato truly declared of him, he came 
with ſobriety and meditation to the ſub- 
verſion of the republic. He uſed to ſay, 
that there were two things neceſſary, to 
_— and to ſupport power — ſoldiers 
and money ; which yet depended mutually 
upon each other: with money therefore 
he provided ſoldiers, and with ſoldiers 
extorted money; and was, of all men, the 
moſt rapacious in plundering both friends 
and foes; ſparing neither prince, nor ſtate, 
nor temple, nor even private perſons, who 
were known to poſſeſs any ſhare of trea- 
ſure, His great abilities would neceſſarily 
have made him one of the firſt citizens of 
Rome; but, diſdaining the condition of a 
ſubject, he could never reſt, till he made 
himſelf a monarch. In acting this laſt 
park his uſual prudence ſeemed to fail 
im; as if the height to which he was 
mounted, had turned his head, and made 
him giddy: for, by a vain oſtentation of 
his power, he deſtroyed the ſtability of it: 
and as men ſhorten life by living too faſt, 
ſo by an intemperance of reigning, he 
brought his reign to a violent end. 

| Midditton. 


$ 23. CaLisTHENES's Reproof of CLe- 
ON's Flattery to ALEXANDER, on whom 
-- had propoſed to confer Divinity by 
ote. 
If the king were preſent, Cleon, there 
would be no need of my anſwering to what 
you have juſt propoſed: he would himſelf 
reprove you for endeavouring to draw him 
into an imitation of foreign abſurdities, 
and for bringing envy upon him by ſuch 
unmanly flattery. As he is abſent, I take 
upon me to tell you, in his name, that no 
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praiſe is laſting, but what is rational; and 
that you do what you can to leſſen his 
glory, inſtead of adding to it. Heroes 

ve never, among us, been deiſied till 
after their death; and, whatever may be 
your way of thinking, Cleon, for my part, 
J wiſh the king may not, for many years 
to come, obtain that honour. 

You have mentioned, as precedents of 
what you propoſe, Hercules and Bacchus. 
Do you imagine, Cleon, that they were 
deified over a cup of wine? and are you 
and I qualified to make gods? Is the 
king, our ſovereign, to receive his divinity 
from you and me, who are his ſubjects? 
Firſt try your power, whether you can 
make a king. It is, ſurely, eaſier to make 
a king than a god; to give an earthly do- 
minion, than a throne in heaven. I onl 
wiſh that the = may have heard, with- 
out offence, the arrogant propoſal you 
have made of adding one to their number; 
and that they may ſtill be ſo propitious to 
us, as to grant the continuance of that 
ſucceſs to our affairs with which they have 
hitherto favoured us. For my part, I am 
not aſhamed of my country; nor do I ap- 
prove of our adopting the rites of foreign 
nations, or learning from them how we 
ought to reverence our kings. To receive 
laws or rules of conduct from them, what 
is it but to confeſs ourſelves inferior to 
them ? Q. Curtius. 


& 24. The Cbaracter of Caro. 


If we conſider the character of Cato 
without prejudice, he was certainly a great 
and worthy man; a friend to truth, virtue, 
liberty; yet, falſely meaſuring all duty by 
the abſurd rigour of the ſtoical rule, he 
was generally diſappointed . of the end 
which he ſought by it, the happineſs both 
of his private and public life. In his pri- 
vate conduct he was ſevere, moroſe, inex- 
orable ; baniſhing all the ſofter affections, 
as natural enemies to juſtice, and as ſug- 
geſting falſe motives of acting, from K. 
vour, clemency, and compaſſion : in public 
affairs he was the ſame; had but one rule 
of policy, to adhere to what was right, 
without regard to time or circumſtances, 
or even to a force that could controul him ; 
for, inſtead of managing the power of the 
great, ſo as to mitigate the ill, or extract 
any good from it, he was urging it always 
to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance ; 
ſo that, with the beſt intentions in the 
world, he often did great harm to the re- 
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public. This was his general behav; 
yet from ſome particular fats, it app 
that his ſtrength of mind was not a 


unpregnable, but had its we ; 
pride, ambition, and p —＋ - 
when managed and flattered to a ce: bs 
point, would betray him ſometimes hin 
meaſures contrary to his ordina;; ru! tk 
right and truth, The laſt a& of his = 
was agreeable to bis nature and phil k 
phy: when he could no longer be what n 
had been; or when the ills of life c wed 
balanced the good, which, by the pri 
ples of his ſect, was a juſt cauſe for u. 
he put an end to his life with a ſpiri \; 
reſolution which would make one ing... 
that he was glad to have found an ccc 
of dying in his proper character. On m 
whole, his life was rather admirable b. 
amiable ; fit to be praiſed, rather than ii 
tated. MiAA , 
bow?! 
$ 25. BrvuTvus's Speech in Vindicati 1 1 
CA SAR“ Murder. of th 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! 1 
Hear me, for my cauſe; and be filent,t nin 
you may hear. Believe me, for mine * 
nour; and have reſpect to mine hon ry 
that you may believe. Cenſure mene 
your wiſdom; and awake your ſcales, 2 þ 
you may the better judge. Lord 

If there be any in this aſſembly, "I 
dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I (ay, en 
Brutus's love to Cæſar was no leſs than on; 
If, then, that friend demand why br wort 
roſe againſt Cxſar ? this is my an\ve +1, 
Not that I loved Cæſar leſs, but th «th 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Cz Vars 
were, and die all ſlaves ; than thatC ens 
were dead, to live all freemen ? A Cane. 
loved me, I weep for him ; as he was Wr 
tunate, I rejoice at it; as he was vu der 
I honour him; but, as he was ambit \ ale 
flew him. There are tears for bus k tend, 
joy for his fortune, honour for his vat kei 
and death for his ambition. Who's rip 
ſo baſe, that would be a bond-man' tous 
any, ſpeak; for him have [ offene court 
Who's here ſo rude, that would not d 
Roman ?—lf any, ſpeak ; for him bat 
offended. Who's here ſo vile, tht N 
not love his country —If any, pe * 
for him have I offended.—! pauk: of 
reply.— 

I hen none have I ofen lt 
I have done no more to Czar, thin) * 
ſhould do to Brutus. The queſto" d e 
death is inrolled in the capitol: l 


a extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; 
we his offences inforced, for which he 
afered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark 
katony ; who, though he had no hand in 
V death, ſhall receive the benefit of his 
hing. 2 place in the common-wealth; as, 
wica of you ſhall not? With this I depart 
That, as I flew my beſt lover for the 

of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for 
Auel, when it ſhall pleaſe my country to 


red my death. Shakeſpeare, 


(2b. 4 Compariſon of C sAx with CaToO. 


4; to their extraction, years, and elo- 
quence, they were pretty nigh equal. Both 
of them had the lame greatneſs of mind, 
both the lame _ ot glory, but in dif- 
frent ways: Cæſar was celebrated for his 
eat bounty and generoſity ; Cato for his 
allied integrity: the former became re- 
wned by his humanity and compaſlion ; 
i auſtere ſeverity heightened the dignity 
of the latter. Cæſar acquired glory by a 
lderal, compaſſionate, and forgiving tem- 
pr; a5 did Cato, by never beſtowing any 
ting. In the one, the miſerable found a 
wry; in the other, the guilty met 
Kh a certain deſtruction. Cæſar was ad- 
mired for an eaſy yielding temper; Cato 
r bis immoveable firmneſs ; Cæſar, in a 
krd, had formed himſelf for a laborious 
Kave like; was intent upon promoting the 
mtere!t of his friends, to the neglect of his 
2; and refuſed to grant nothing that was 
writ accepting: what he deſired for him- 
Kt, ws to have ſovereign command, to be 
x the head of armies, and engaged in new 
kr, in order to diſplay his military ta- 
es, As for Cato, his only ſtudy was 
federation, regular conduct, and, above 
u rigorous ſcverity: he did not vie with 
de nch in riches, nor in faction with the 
ious; but, taking a nobler aim, he con- 
ended in bravery with the brave, in mo- 
Ely with the modeſt, in integrity with the 
digit; and was more deſirous to be vir- 
ous, than appear ſo: fo that the leſs he 
wurted fame, the more it followed him. 

Salluft, by Mr. Rofe. 


\ 27, Carvs Marivs to the Romans, 
Fexing the Abjurdity of their befitating 
n confer on him the Rank of General, 
Eerely on Account of his Extraction. 


_ but too common, my countrymen, 
— à material difference between 
15 — of thoſe who ſtand candidates 

Paces of power and truſt, before and 
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after their obtaining them. They folicit 
them in one manner, and execute them in 
another. They ſet out with a great ap- 
pearance of activity, humility, and modera- 
tion; and they quickly fall into ſloth, pride, 
and avarice.—-lt is, undoubtedly, no eaſ' 
matter to diſcharge, to the general ſatil- 
faction, the duty of a ſupreme commander, 
in troubleſome times. I am, I hope, duly 
ſenſible of the importance of the office L 
propoſe to take upon me for the ſervice of 
my country, To carry on, with effect, an 
expenſive war, and yet be frugal of the 
public money ; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, 
whom it may be delicate to offend ; to 
conduct, at the ſame time, a complicated 
variety of operations; to concert meaſures 
at home, anſwerable to the ſtate of things 
abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, 
in ſpite of oppoſition from the envious, the 
factious, and the diſafieted—to do all this, 
my countrymen, is more difficult than is 

enerally thought. 

But, beſides the diſadvantages which are 
common to me with all others in emi- 
nent ſtations, my caſe is, in this reſpect, pe- 
culiarly hard—that whereas a commander 
of Patrician rank, if he is guilty of a ne- 


glect or breach of duty, has his great con- 


nections, the antiquity of his family, the 
important ſervices of his anceſtors, and the 
multitudes he has, by power, engaged in 
his intereſt, to ſcreen him from condign 
puniſhment, my whole ſafety depends 
upon myſelf; which renders it the more 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care 
that my conduct be clear and unexception- 
able. Beſides, I am well aware, my coun- 
trymen, that the eye of the public is upon 
me; and that, though the impartial, who 
prefer the real advantage of the common- 
wealth to all other conſiderations, favour 
my pretenſions, the Patricians want nothing 
ſo much as an occaſion againſt me. It is, 
therefore, my fixed reſolution, to uſe my 
beſt endeavours, that you be not diſap- 

inted in me, and that their indirect de- 
— againſt me may be defeated. 

[ have, from my youth, been familiar 
with toils and with dangers. | I was faith. 
ful to your intereſt, my countrymen, when 


. I ſerved you for no reward, but that of 


honour. It is not my deſign to betray you, 
now that you have conferred upon me a 
place of profit. You have committed to 
my conduct the war againſt Jugurtha, 
The Patricians are offended at this. But 
where would be the wiſdom of giving ſuch 
a command to one of their honourable 


Qq 4 body ? 
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body ? a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of an- 


, cient family, of innumerable ſtatues, but 
— of no experience! What ſervice would 
his long line of dead anceſtors, or his mul- 
titude of motionleſs ſtatues, do his coun- 
try in the day of battle ? What could ſuch 
a general do, but, in his trepidation and in- 
experience, have recourſe to ſome inferior 
commander, for direction in difficulties to 
which he was not himſelf equal ? Thus 

your Patrician general would, in fact, have 
a general over him; ſo that the acting 
commander would (till be a Plebeian. So 
true is this, my countrymen, that I have, 
myſelf, known thoſe who have been choſen 
conſuls, begin then to read the hiſtory of 
their own country, of which, till that 
time, they were totally ignorant ; that is, 

they firſt obtained the employment, and 
then bethought themſelves of the qualifi- 
_— neceſſary for the proper diſcharge 
O1 it 
I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on 
which fide the advantage lies, when a 
compariſon is made between Patrician 
haughtineſs and Plebeian experience. The 
very actions, which they have only read, I 
have partly ſeen, and partly myſelf atchiev- 
ed. What they know by reading, I know 
by action. They are pleaſed to ſlight my 
mean birth; I deſpiſe their mean charac- 
ters. Want of birth and fortune is the ob- 
jection againſt me; want of perſonal worth, 
againſt them. But are not all men of the 
ſame ſpecies ? What can make a difference 
between one man and another, but the en- 
dowments of the mind ? For my part, I 
ſhall always look upon the braveſt man as 
the nobleſt man. Suppoſe it were enquir- 
ed of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as Al- 
binus and Beſtia, whether, if they had their 
choice, they would defire ſons of their cha- 
racter, or of mine; what would they an- 
ſwer but that they ſhould wiſh the worthi- 
eſt to be their ſons? If the Patricians have 
reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe 
deſpiſe their anceſtors ; whoſe nobility was 
the fruit of their virtue. Do they envy 
the honours beſtowed upon me? Let them 
envy, likewiſe, my labours, my abſtinence, 
and the dangers I have undergone for my 


country, by which I have acquired them. 


But thoſe worthleſs men lead ſuch a life of 
inactivity, as if they deſpiſed any honours 
you can beſtow, whilſt they aſpire to ho- 
nours as if they had deſerved them by the 
moſt induſtrious virtue. They lay claim 
to the rewards of activity, far their having 
enjoyed the pleaſures of luxury ; yet none 
can be more laviſh than they are in praiſe 
4 
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of their anceſtors : and imagine 
honour themſelves b — 10 
forefathers; whereas they do the very c 
trary : for, as much as their anceſtors u 
diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, ſo much 
they diſgraced by their vices. The gl 
of anceſtors caſts a light, indeed, upon the 
n+ but it only ſerves to ſhew w 
the deſcendants are. It alike exhibit, 
public view their degeneracy and the 
worth. I own, I cannot boaſt of the det 
of my forefathers ; but I hope 1 may 
ſwer the cavils of the Patricians, by and 
ing up in defence of what I have my 
done, 

Obſerve now, my countrymen, the! 
Juſtice of the Patricians. They arroga 
to themſelves honours, on account oft 
exploits done by their forefathers ; wh 
they will not allow me the due praiſe, ft 
performing the very ſame ſort of actions 
my own perſon, He has no ſtatues, the 
cry, of his family. He can trace no ve 
nerable line of anceſtors What chen 
Is it matter of more praiſe to diſgrad 
one's illuſtrious anceſtors, than to beco 
illuſtrious by one's own good behaviour 
What if I can ſhew no ſtatues of my 
mily ? I can ſhew the ſtandard; the 
mour, and the trappings, which I have n 
ſelf taken from the vanquiſhed: I can h 
the ſcars of thoſe wounds which I have re 
ceived by facing the enemies of my cou 
try. Theſe are my ſtatues. Thele are tl 
honours I boaſt of. Not left me by inbe 
ritance, as theirs : but earned by toil, 
abſtinence, by valour ; amidſt clouds « 
duſt, and ſeas of blood : ſcenes of att 
where thoſe effeminate Patricians, who et 
deavour by indirect means to deprecu 
me in your eſteem, have never daredt 
ſhew their faces, Sally. 


$ 28. The Character of Cariris. 


Lucius Catiline was deſcended of at 
luſtrious family: he was a man ot gre 
vigour, both of body and mind, but o 
diſpoſition extremely profligate and e 

raved. From his youth he took plealu 
in civil wars, maſſacres, depredations, a 
inteſtine broils ; and in theſe he empleo 
his younger days. His body was forms 
for enduring cold, hunger, and wail 
reſt, to a degree indeed incredible 1. 
ſpirit was daring, ſubtle, and change? a 
he was expert in all the arts of ſimi | 
and diſſimulation; covetous of what 3 
longed to others, laviſh of hi: — „ 
lent in his paſſions; he had eloque% 


enough, but a ſmall ſhare of _ | 


1. foul was conſtantly engaged in 
enrapant and romantic projects, to high 


| = 4:tem ted. : 
w CT 95 uſurpation, he was fired 
h 1 violent defire of ſeizing the 


ment ; and, provided he could but 
y his point, he was not at all ſolici- 
w by what means. His ſpirit, naturally 
i-nt, was daily more and more hurried 


the the execution of his deſign, by his po- 

Cert y and the conſciouſneſs of his crimes ; 
ly & which evils he had heightened by the 
ices above-mentioned. He was en- 


waged to it by the wickedneſs of the 
ke, thoroughly debauched by luxury and 
dee; vices equally fatal, though of 
; natures. Salliſt, by Mr. Rofe. 


Speech of Tirus QuinCcTius 
1 the 36h when fs, 1 and 
Vousci, taking Advantage of their in- 
wine Commtions, ravaged their Coun- 
ty to the Gates of ROME. 


no 1 

chen Though I am not conſcious, O Romans, 
iſgrad py crime by me committed, it is yet 
Deco th the utmolt ame and confuſion that 


whear in your aſſembly. You have ſeen 
poterity will know 1t !-—in the fourth 
piullap of Titus Quinctius, the Aqui 
hei (ſcarce a match for the Hermci 
te) came in arms to the very gates of 
de, and went away again unchattiſed ! 


cou te courle of our manners, indeed, and 
are u ate of our affairs. have long been 
y ind at I had no reaion to preſage much 
toll, kd; but, could 1 have imagined that ſo 
* i !gnominy would have befallen me 


beat, | would, by baniſhment or death 
a other means had failed) have avoid- 
a ſtation I am now in. What ! might 
ie then have been taken, if thoſe men 
„gere at our gates had not wanted 
Tve for the attempt ?—Rome taken, 
* | was conſul Ot honours I had 
wt — of life enough — more than 
g'—l ſhould have died in my third 
une. 

© 410 are they that our daſtardly ene- 
$ thus deſpiſe ?==the conſuls, or you, 
Ws? If we are in fault, depoſe us, or 


ul 1 us 
,, et more ſeverely, If you are 
antemay neither 


- ods nor men pu- 
220 | 4 faults ! only — you — 
* A * the confidence of our ene- 
— <1. . OwIng to their courage, or to 
4 . ** your cowardice : they have 
a; wn 3 en vanquiſhed, not to know 

zemtelves and you. Diſcord, diſ- 


* 8 the ruin of this City | The eter- 
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nal diſputes between the ſenate and the 
people are the ſole cauſe of our misfor- 
tunes. While we will ſet no bounds to our 
dominion, nor you to your liberty ; whi 

you impatiently endure Patrician magi- 
ſtrates, and we Plebeian; our enemies take 
heart, grow elated, and preſumptuous. In 


the name of the immortal gods, what is it, 
Romans, you would have? You deſired 


Tribunes ; for the ſake of peace, we 
ranted them. You were eager to have 
| emer xp we conſented to their crea- 


tion. You grew weary of theſe Decem- 


virs; we obliged them to abdicate. Your 
hatred — them when reduced to pri- 
vate men; and we ſuffered you to put to 
death, or baniſh, Patricians of the firſt 
rank in the republic. You inſiſted upon 
the reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip ; we 
yielded: we quietly ſaw Conſuls of your 
own faction elected. You have the pro- 
tection of your Tribunes, and the pri 

of appeal: the Patricians are ſubjected to 
the decrees of the Commons. Under pre- 
tence of equal and impartial laws, you 
have invaded our rights; and we have 
ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſuffer it. When 
ſhall we ſee an end of diſcord ? When ſhall 
we have one intereſt, and one common 
country? Victorious and triumphant, ou 
ſhew leſs temper than we under defeat. 
When you are to contend with us, you can 
ſeize the Aventine hill, you can poſleſs 
yourſelves of the Mons Sacer. 

The enemy is at our gates, the Aſqui- 
line is near being taken, and nobody ſtirs 
to hinder it. But againſt us you are va- 
liant, againſt us you can arm with diligence. 
Come on then, beſiege the ſenate-bouſe, 
make a camp of the forum, fill the jails 
with our chief nobles; and, when you have 
atchieved theſe glorious exploits, then, at 
laſt, ſally out at the Æſquiline gate, with 
the ſame fierce ſpirits, againſt the enemy. 
Does your reſolution fail you for this ? Go 
then, and behold from our walls your lands 
ravaged, your houſes plundered and in 


flames, the whole country laid waſte with 


fire and ſword. Have you any thing here 
to repair theſe damages? Will the Tri- 
bunes make up your loſſes to you? They ll 

ive you words as many as you pleaſe 3 

ring impeachments in abundance againſt 
the prime men in the ſtate; heap laws 
upon laws : aſſemblies you ſhall have with- 
out end: but will any of you return the 
richer from thoſe aſſemblies ? Extinguiſh, 
O Romans, theſe fatal diviſions ; gene- 
rouſly break this curſed enchantment, 


which 
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which keeps you buried in a ſcandalous in- 
action. Open your eyes, and conſider the 
management of thoſe ambitious men, who, 
to make themſelves powerful in their party, 
Rudy nothing but how they may foment 
diviſions in the commonwealth.—lf you 
can but ſummon up your former courage, 
if you will now march out of Rome with 
your conſuls, there is no puniſhment you 
can inflit which I will not ſubmit to, if I 
do not in a few days drive thoſe pillagers 
out of our territory. This terror of war, 


with which you ſeem ſo grievouſly ſtruck, 


ſhall quickly be removed from Rome to 
their own cities. Hoke, 


$ 30. Micirsa 7o JucurTHA, 


You know, Jugurtha, that I received 
you under my protection in your early 
youth, when left a helpleſs and hopeleſs 
orphan. I advanced you to high honours 
in my kingdom, in the full aſſurance that 
you would prove grateful for my kindneſs 
to you; and that, if I came to have chil- 
dren of my own, you would ſtudy to repay 
to them what you owed to me. Hitherto 
J have had no reaſon to repent of my fa- 
vours to you, For, to omit all former in- 
ſtances of your extraordinary merit, your 
late behaviour in the Numantian war has 
reflected upon me, and my kingdom, a 
new and diſtinguiſhed glory. You have, 
by your valour, rendered the Roman com- 
monwealth, which before was well affected 
to our intereſt, much more friendly. In 
Spain, you have raiſed the honour of my 
name and crown. And you have ſur- 
mounted what is juſtly reckoned one of the 
greateſt difficulties ; having, by your me- 
Tit, filenced envy. My diſſolution ſeems 
now to be faſt approaching. I therefore 
beſeech and conjure you, my dear Jugur- 
tha | by this right hand; by the remem- 
brance of my paſt kindneſs to you; by the 
honour of my kingdom ; and by the ma- 
jeſty of the gods; be kind to my two ſons, 
whom my favour to you has made your 
brothers; and do not think of forming a 
connection with any ſtranger, ts the pre- 
Judice of your relations. It is not by arms, 
nor by treaſures, that a kingdom is ſecured, 
but by well affected ſubjects and allies. 
And it is by faithful and important ſervices, 
that friendſhip (which neither gold will 
urchaſe, nor arms extort) is ſecured. 
Þut what friendſhip is more perfect, than 
that which ought to obtain between bro- 
thers? What fidelity can be expected 
amovg ſtrangers, if it is wanting among 


= 
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relations? The kingdom I leave 
ood condition, if 5 overn it = 
if otherwiſe, it is weak. For by ap 
ment a ſmall ſtate increaſes : by divi 
great one falls into ruin. It will lie 
you, Jugurtha, who are come to riper y 
than your brothers, to provide that 
miſconduct produce any bad effect. 
if any difference ſhould ariſe between 
and your brothers (which may the g 
avert !) the public will charge you, 
ever innocent you may be, as the agg. 
becauſe your years and abilities pive 
the ſuperiority. But I firmly perſuade 
ſelf, that you will treat them with ird 
and that they will honour and eſteem 1 
as your Ciſtinguiſhed virtue deſerves, 
dalla 
$ 31. Speech of PuBL1vs Scipo / 
Roman Army, before the Batii: i 
Ticin. 


Were you, ſoldiers, the ſame 7 
which I had with me in Gaul, In 
well forbear ſaying any thing to yo 
this time: for, what occaſion could t 
be to' uſe exhortation to a cavalry 
had fo ſignally vanquiſhed the (quid 
of the enemy upon the Rhone; ort 

ions, by whom that ſame enemy, f 

fore them to avoid a battle, did ine 
confeſs themſelves conquered ? But 
theſe troops, having been inrolles 
Spain, are there with my brother Cx 
making war under my auſpices (a3 w2s 
will of the ſenate and people of Rone 
that you might have a conſul for your 
tain, againſt Hannibal and the Can 
nians, have freely offered myſcli tor 
war. You, then, have a new gene 
and I a new army. On this accou 
few words from me to you will be ue! 
improper nor unſeaſonable. 

That you may not be unappriſed of 
ſort of enemies you are going to encoul 
or of what is to be feared from then.! 
are the very ſame whom, in a forme? 
you vanquiſhed both by land and ſea; 
lame, from whom you took Sicuy and 
dinia; and who have been thel: tk 
years your tributaries, You ml of 
preſume, march againſt theſe mes. 
only that courage with which you «tf 
to face other enemies; but with à ce 
anger and indignation, ſuch a5 rw 
feel if you ſaw your ſlaves on 21s , 
up in arms againſt you. Conquer 
enſlaved, it is not boldneſs, I 
that urges them to battle, unleb jf 


that thoſe who avoided ighting 
vrtheir army Was entire, have acquire 
a y the loſs of two-thirds of 


———_ 
bal and foot in the paſfage of the 


1 you have heard, perhaps, that, 
agb they are few in number, they are 
an of ſtout hearts and robalt bodies ; 
trozs, of ſuch ſtrength and . as no- 
ung is able to reſiſt. Mere eſſigies ! nay, 
Uns of men! wretches, emaciated 
w hanger, and benumbed with cold! 
and battered to pieces among the 
ms and craggy cliffs! their weapons 
let, and their horſes weak and founder- 
och are the cavalry, and ſuch the 
katy, with which you are going to con- 
A; not enemies, but the fragments of 
nies, There is nothing which I more 
wrehnd, than that it will be — 
wnbal was vanquiſhed by the Alps, 

7: ve had any conflict with him. But, 
aps, it was fitting it ſhould be ſo; and 
u, with a people and a leader who had 
dated leagues and covenants, the gods 
n{elres, without man's help, ſhould 
4: the war, and bring it to a near con- 
en: and that we, who, next to the 
&, have been injured and offended, 


xl happily finiſh what they have 
an. 


[need not be in any fear that you ſhould 
xa me of ſaying theſe things merely to 
Kwurage you, while inwardly I have dif- 
et lentiments. What hindered me 
n going into Spain? That was my 
Me, where I ſhould have had the leſs 
aed A\drubal, not Hannibal, to deal 
bat hearing, as I paſſed along the 
of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I 
Key my troops, ſent the horſe forward, 
vpitched my camp upon the Rhone, A 
dot my cavalry encountered, and de- 
Rs that of the enemy. My infan 
deing able to overtake theirs, whic 
before us, I returned to my fleet; and, 
dal the expedition I could uſe in ſo 
$4 Voyage by ſea and land, am come 
wet them at the foot of the Alps. 
u, then, my inclination to avoid a 
net unh this tremendous Hannibal? 
ave | met with him only by accident 
"Wares ? or am I come on purpoſe 
Aulenge him to the combat? I would 
A try whether the earth, within theſe 
ans has brought forth a new kind 
„ gudans; or whether they be the 
lor: of men, who fought at the 
den and Whom, at Eryx, you ſuffered to 
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redeem themſelves at eighteen denarii 
head: whether this Hannibal, for labou 
and journies, be, as he would be thought, 
the rival of Hercules; or whether 2 
what his father left him, a tributary, a 
vaſſal, a ſlave of the Roman people. Did 
not the conſciouſneſs of his wicked deed at 
Saguntum torment him and make him 
2 —— he would have ſome regard, if 
not to his conquered country, yet ſurely to 
his own family, to his father's memory, to 
the treaty written with Hamilcar's own 
hand. We might have ſtarved him in 
Eryx; we might have paſſed into Africa 
with our victorious fleet; and, in a few days, 
have deſtroyed Carthage. At their hum- 
ble ſupplication, we pardoned them ; we 
releaſed them, when they were cloſely ſhut 
up, without a poſſibility of eſcaping; we 
made peace with them, when they were 
conquered. When they were diſtreſſed by 


the African war, we conſidered them, We 


treated them, as a people under our pro- 
tection. And what is the return 
make us for all theſe favours ? Under the 
conduct of a hare-brained young man, 
they come hither to overturn our ſtate, 
and lay waſte our country.— I could wiſh, 
indeed, that it were not ſo; and that the 
war we are now engaged in concerned only 
our own glory, and not our preſervation. 
But the conteſt at preſent is not for the 
ſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, but of 
taly itſelf : nor is there behind us another 
army, which, if we ſhould not prove the 
conquerors, may make head againſt our 
victorious enemies. There are no more 
a for them to paſs, which might give us 
leiſure to raiſe new forces. No, ſoldiers ; 
here you muſt make your ſtand, as if you 
were juſt now before the walls of Rome. 
Let every one reflect, that he is now to de- 
fend, not his own perſon only, but his wife, 
his children, his helpleſs infants. Yet, let 
not private conſiderations alone poſſeſs our 
minds : let us remember that the eyes of 
the ſenate and people of Rome are upon 
us; and that, as our force and coura 
ſhall now prove, ſuch will be the fortune of 
that city, and of the Roman empire. 


Hooke., 


$ 32. Speech of HAnN1BAL tothe Can- 
THAGINIAN Army, on the /ame Occa- 
fron, | 
I know not, ſoldiers, whether you or 
your priſoners be encompaſſed by fortune 
with the ſtricter bonds and neceſſities, 
Two ſeas incloſe you on the right and left: 
: not 


— | 
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not a ſhip to fly to for eſcaping. Before 
vou is the Po, a river broader and more 
rapid than the Rhone: behind you are the 
Alps; over which, even when your num- 
bers were undiminiſhed, you were hardly 
able to force a paſſage. Here then, ſol- 
diers, you muſt either conquer or die, the 
very firſt hour you meet the enemy. 

But the ſame fortune which has thus 
laid you under the neceflity of fighting, 
has ſet before your eyes thoſe rewards of 
victory, than which no men are ever wont 
to wiſh for greater from the immortal gods. 
Should we, by our valour, recover only 
Sicily and Sardinia, which were raviſhed 
from our fathers, thoſe would be no incon- 
ſiderable prizes. Yet, what are thoſe ? 
The wealth of Rome; whatever riches ſhe 
has heaped together in the ſpoils of na- 
tions; all theſe, with the maſters of them, 
will be yours. You have been long enough 
employed in driving the cattle upon the 
vaſt mountains of Luſitania and Celtibe- 
ria; you have hitherto met with no reward 
worthy of the labours and dangers you have 
undergone. The time is now come, to 
reap the full recompence of your toilſome 
marches over ſo many mountains and ri- 
vers, and through ſo many nations, all of 
them in arms. This is the place which 
fortune has appointed to be the limits of 
your labour; is is here that you will finiſh 
your glorious warfare, and receive an 
ample recompence of your compleated 
ſervice. For I would not have you ima- 
gine, that victory will be as difficult as the 
name of a Roman war is great and ſound- 
ing. It has often happened, that a de- 
ſpiſed enemy has given a bloody battle ; 
and the moſt renowned kings and nations 
have by a ſmall force been overthrown. 
And, if you but take away the glitter of 
the Roman name, what is there wherein 
they may ſtand in competition with you ? 
For (to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war, 
for twenty years together, with ſo much 
valour and ſucceſs) from the very pillars 
of Hercules, from the ocean, from the ut- 
moſt bounds of the earth, through ſo many 
warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you 
not come hither victorious? And with 
whom are you now to fight ? With raw 
ſoldiers, an undiſciplined army, beaten, 
vanquiſhed, beſieged by the Gauls the 
very laſt ſummer; an army, unknown to 
their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or ſhall I, who was born, I might almoſt 
ſay, but certainly brought up, in the tent 
of my father, that moſt excellent general; 
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ſhall I, the conqueror of Spain and C 
and not only of the Alpine nation; 
which is greater füll, of the Alps b 
ſelves ; ſhall I compare myſelf with 
half. year captain? a captain, before w, 
ſhould one place the two armies, withe 
their enſigns, I am perſuaded he would 
know to which — he is conſul 
eſteem it no ſmall advantage, ſoldiers, t 
there is not one among you, who has 
often been an eye-witneſs of my exp 
in war; not one of whoſe valour I ms 
have not been a ſpectator, ſo as to be 2 
to name the times and places of his nol 
atchievements ; that with ſoldiers, whog 
have a thouſand times praiſed and rewy 
ed, and whoſe pupil I was before I becu 
their general, I ſhall march againſt an an 
of men ſtrangers to one another, 
On what fide ſoever I turn my eyes 
behold all full of courage and firengt 
A veteran infantry ; a moſt gallant ca 
ry : you, my allies, moſt faithful and 
liant; you, Carthaginians, whom not « 
our country's cauſe, but the juſteſt ange 
impels to battle. The hope, the court 
of aſſailants, is always greater than of th 
who act upon the defenſive, With bol 
banners diſplayed, you are come de 
upon Italy: you bring the war. Gr 
injuries, indignities, fire your minds, 
2 you forward to revenge. — Firſt, th 
emanded me; that I, your gener 
ſhould be delivered up to them; neu, 
of you who had fought at the ſiege of 
3 : and we were to be put to des 
y the extremeſt tortures. Proud 
cruel nation! every thing muſt be you 
and at your diſpoſal ! you are to preicr 
to us with whom we ſhall make war, a 
whom we ſhall make peace. You art 
ſet us bounds; to ſhut us up within a 
and rivers; but you, you are not to 0 
ſerve the limits which yourſelves * 
fixed! « Paſs not the Iberus.“ Wi 
next ? « Touch not the Sagununes. 
« guntum is upon the Iberus, move 1% 
ar ſiep towards that city.“ Is it 2m 
matter then that you have deprived u 


our ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily Sard | . 

you would have Spain too. Well, ve! e be 

yield Spain, and then—you will pas! gh 
e la 


Africa. Will paſs, did I ſay ?—t e 
year they — one of 4 conſuls 
Africa, the other into Spain. No. | 
diers; there is nothing left for us ! 
what we can vindicate with our WW" 
Come on, then. Be men. The Ron 
may, with mare ſafeiy, be conants: | 


der own country behind them, have 
« of refuge to fly to, and are ſecure 
a dinger in the roads thither ; but for 
here is no middle fortune between 
and victory. Let this be but well 
+ in your minds; and once again, I 
you are conquerors. Heooke, 


% The Character of HANNIBAL», 


Kannibal being ſent to Spain, on his 
ral there attracted the eyes of the 
le army, The veterans believed Ha- 
dur was revived and reſtored to them: 
ky aw the ſame vigorous countenance, 
* fame piercing eye, the lame com plexion 
\ features. But in a ſhort time his be- 
four occaſioned this reſemblance of his 
her to contribute the leaſt towards his 
win? their favour, And, in truth, never 
p there a genius more happily formed 
r o things, moſt manifeitly contrary 
ach other—to obey and to command. 
ſis made it difficult to determine, whe- 
the general or ſoldiers loved him 
„ Where any enterprize required 
dar, and valour in the performance, 
kdrubal always choſe him to command 
: the executing it; nor were the troops 
zer more * of ſucceſs, or more 
ktrepid, than when he was at their head. 
e ever ſhewed greater bravery in un- 
enaeing hazardous attempts, or more 
prefence of mind and conduct in the exe- 
cron of them. No hardſhip could fa- 
tere his body, or daunt his courage: he 
dad cqually bear cold and heat. The 
ceſſurj refection of nature, not the plea- 
me of his palate, he ſolely regarded in 
„ mea's, He made no diſtinction of day 
digen in his watching, or taking reſt; 

- appropriated no time to ſleep, but 
" remained after he had completed his 
%: he never ſought for a ſoft or retired 
«<2 0; repoſe; but was often ſeen lying 
e bare ground, wrapt in a ſoldier's 
Wax, amongſt the centinels and guards. 
Fe did not diftinguiſh himſelf from his 
Werions by the magnificence of his 
cel, but by the quality of his horſe and 
a. At the ſame time, he was by far 
de bel foot and horſe ſoldier in the 
re Lower the foremoſt in a charge, and 
g Wn udo left the held after the battle 
„dun. Theſe ſhining qualities were 

3 —_— by great vices ; inhu- 
veach 2 «ty; more than Carthaginian 
I no reipect for truth or honour, 


o kar of the gods, no regard for the 


A. 
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bog * 
ſanity of - oaths, no ſenſe of religion. 
With a diſpoſition thus chequered with | 
virtues and vices, he ferved three years 
under Aſdrubal, without negleQing to pry 
into, or perform ayy thing, that could con- 
tribute to make him hereafter a complete 
general. Livy. 


$ 34. The ScCYTHian Ambaſſadors to 
ALEXANDER, on his making Prepara= 


tions to attack their Country. : 


If your perſon were as gigantic as your 
deſires, the world would not contain you. 
Your _ hand would touch the eaſt, and 
your lett the weſt at the ſame time: you 
graſp at more than you are equal to, From 
Europe you reach Aſia; from Aſia you 
lay hold on Europe. And if you ſhould 
conquer all mankind, you ſeem diſpoſed 
to wage war with woods and ſnows, with 
rivers and wild beaſts, and to attempt to 
ſubdue nature. But, have you conſidered 
the uſual courſe of things ? have you re- 
flected, that great trees are many years 
in growing to their height, and are cut 
down in an hour ? It is fooliſh to think of 
the fruit only, without conſidering the 
* you have to climb to come at it. 
Take care leſt, while you ſtrive to reach 
the top, you fall to the ground with the 
branches you have laid hold on. 

Beſides, what have you to do with the 
Scythians, or the Scythians with you ? 
We have never invaded Macedan ; why 
ſhould you attack Scythia ? You pretend 
to be the puniſher of robbers; and are 
yourſelf the general robber of mankind. 


You have taken Lydia; you have ſeized - 


Syria; you are maſter of Perſia; you have 
ſubdued the Bactrians, and attacked In- 
dia: all this will not ſatisfy you, unleſs 
you lay your greedy and inſatiable hands 
upon our flocks and our herds, How im- 
prudent is your conduct! you graſp at 
riches, the poſſeſſion of which only increaſes 
you avarice. You increaſe your hunger, 

y what ſhould produce ſatiety ; ſo that 
the more you have, the more you deſire. 
But have you forgot how long the con- 
queſt of the Bactrians detained you ? while 
you were ſubduing them the Sogdians re- 


volted. Your victories ſerve to no other 


purpoſe than to find you employment by 
producing new wars; for the bufineſs of 
every conqueſt is twofold, to win, and to 
preſerve: and though you may bethe great- 
eſt of warriors, you muſt expect that the na- 
tions you conquer will endeavour to ſhake 


olf 


| 
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off the yoke as faſt as poſſible : for what 
people chuſe to be under foreign domi- 
nion ? 

If you will croſs the Tanais, you may 
travel over Scythia, and obſerve how ex- 
tenſive a territory we inhabit. But to 
conquer us is quite another buſineſs ; you 
will find us, at one time, too nimble for 
your purſuit ; and at another time, when 
you think we are fled far enough from 
you, you will have us ſurpriſe you in your 
camp: for the Scythians attack with no 
leſs vigour than they fly. It will there- 
fore be your wiſdom to keep with ſtrict 
attention what you have gained: catching 
at more, you may loſe what you have. 
We have a proverbial ſaying in Scythia, 
That Fortune has no feet, and 1s furniſhed 
only with hands to diſtribute her capricious 
favours, and with fins to elude the graſp of 
thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiful. 


'You give yourſelf out to be a god, the ſon 


of Jupiter Ammon : it ſuits the character 
of a god to beſtow favours on mortals, not 
to deprive them of what they have. But 
if you are no god, reflect on the precarious 
condition of humanity. You will thus 
ſhew more wiſdom, than by dwelling on 
thoſe ſubjects which have puffed up your 
pride, and made you forget yourſelf. 

You ſee how little you are likely to gain 
by attempting the conqueſt of Scythia. 
On the other hand, you may, if you pleaſe, 
have in us a valuable alliance. We com- 
mand the borders of both Europe and 
Aſia. There is nothing between us and 
Bactria but the river Tanais; and our 
territory extends to Thrace, which, as we 
have heard, borders on Macedon. If you 
decline attacking us in a hoſtile manner, 
you may have our friendſhip. Nations 
which have never been at war are on an 
equal footing ; but it is in vain that confi- 
dence is repoſed in a conquered people: 
there can be no ſincere friendſhip between 
the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed ; even in 
peace, the latter think themſelves entitled 
to the rights of war againſt the former. 
We will, if you think good, enter into a 
treaty with you, according to our manner, 
which is not by ſigning, ſealing, and tak- 
ing the gods to witneſs, as is the Grecian 
cuſtom; but by doing actual ſervices. 
The Scythians are not uſed to promiſe, 
but-perform without promiſing. And they 
think an appeal to the gods ſuperfluous ; 
for that thoſe who have no regard for 
the eſteem of men will not heſitate to 


_ 
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offend the gods by perjury.—Vou n 


therefore conſider with yourſ- 

you had better have a — 2 
character, and ſo ſituated as to have it f 
their power either to ſerve you er 1 
annoy you, according as you treat ther 
for allies or for enemies. Q. Curting, 


$ 35- Junivs BruTvs over 

Body of LVUCREZTIA, who 1 

herjelf in conſequence of the Rowe | 

Tarquins. 

Yes, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood 
which was once fo pure, and which no 
thing but royal villainy could have polluted 
that I will purſue Lucius Tarquinius thy 
Proud, his wicked wife, and their i 
dren, with fire and ſword : nor will I {us 
any of that family, or of any other what 
ſoe ver, to be king in Rome.—Ye gods, 
call you to witnels this my oath ! 

There, Romans, turn your eyes to that 
ſad ſpectacle— the daughter of Lucretiu 
Collatinus's wife—ſhe died by her own 
hand! See there a noble lady, whom the 
luſt of a Tarquin reduced to the neceſii 
of being her own executioner, to atte! 
her innocence. Hoſpitably entertained by 
her as a kinſman of her huſband, Sextus, 
the perfidious gueſt, became her brutal 
raviſher. The chaſte, the generous Lu- 
cretia could not ſurvive the inſult. Cb. 
rious woman ! but once only treated as a 
ſlave, ſhe thought life no longer to be en. 
dured. Lucretia, a woman, ditdained a life 
that depended on a tyrant's will; and ſhall 
we, ſhall men, with ſuch an example 
before our eyes, and after five-anc 
twenty years of ignominious ſervitude, 
ſhall we, through a fear of dying, deſer 
one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty! int, 
No, Romans; now is the time; the fu. 
vourable moment we have ſo long waited 
for is come. Tarquin is not at Rome: 
the Patricians are at the head of the enter- 
prize : the city is abundantly provided 
with men, arms, and all things neceſſary, 


You 
There is nothing wanting to ſecure the * 
ſucceſs, if our own courage does not fal ad 0 
us. And ſhall thoſe warriors who have Y 
ever been ſo brave when foreign enemies While 
were to be ſubdued, or when conquels Wir 
were to be made to gratify the amown din 
and avarice of Tarquin, be then c ber, | 
cowards, when they are to deliver ien akin; 
ſelves from ſlavery? , - witad 
Some of you are perhaps intimidated Aplir 
Aon 


by the army which Tarquin my 


. the ſoldiers, you imagine, will 
| the part of their general. Baniſh 
: a groundlels fear : the love of liberty 
tural to all men. Your fellow citi- 
in the camp feel the weight of oppreſ- 
vith as quick a ſenſe as you that are in 
a: they will as eagerly ſeize the oC- 
of throwing off the yoke. But let 
net there may be ſome among them 
„rough baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad 
, will be diſpoſed to favour the 
wr: the number of theſe can be but 
{ 224 we have means ſufficient in our 
4 to reduce them to reaſon, They 
i eſt us hoſtages more dear to them 
pie; their wives, their children, their 
an their mothers, are here in the city. 


— unge, Romans, the gods are for us; 
0 gods, whoſe temples and altars the 
1 54; Tarquin has proſaned by ſacri- 


s and libations made with polluted 
& polluted with blood, and with num- 
es uncxpiated crimes committed a- 
bis ſubjects, 

ſe gods, who protected our forefathers! 
ret, who watch for the preſervation 
{glory of Rome! do you inſpire us 
courage and unanimity in this glo- 
$exule, and we will to our laſt breath 
kad your worſhip from all profanation. 
Livy. 

b. Herch of ADHERBAL 70 the Ro- 
WAX SENATE, imploring their Ahiſtauce 


e en- gar? JUGURTHA. 
on Fathers ! 
” ts Known to you that king Micipſa, 


lather, on his death- bed, left in charge 


4 j&gurtha, his adopted ſon, conjunctly 
Ye amy unfortunate brother Hiempfal and 


gal, the children of his own body, the 
Wnitration of the kingdom of Numi- 
Gretting us to conſider the ſenate and 
geek Rome as proprietors of it. He 
ized us to uſe our beſt endeavours to 
ſerriccable to the Roman common- 


— th, in peace and war; aſſuring us, 
» the * Jour protection would prove to us a 
t fa Me againſt all enemies, and would be 


at of armies, fortifications, and trea- 


L 

While my brother and I were thinking 
Ning but how to regulate ourſelves 
Tung to the directions of our deceaſed 
te; )ogurtha—the moiſt infamous of 
and] breaking — all ties of 


4:ted = and of common umanity, and 
— Aung on the authority of the Roman 
a: Tone alth— procured the murder of 
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my unfortunate brother, and has driven 
me from my throne and native country, 


though he knows I inherit, from my 
grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father Mi- 
cipſa, the friendſhip and alliance of the 
Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villainy, 
to my dillreſs ful circumſtances, is calamity 
enough; but my misfortunes are height- 
ened by the conſideration, that I find my- 
ſelf obliged to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, Fa- 
thers, for the ſervices done you by my anceſ- 
tors, not for any I have — able to ren- 
der you in my own perſon. Jugurtha has 
put it out of my power to deferve any 
thing at your hands, and has forced me 
to be burdenſome before I could be uſeful 
to you. And yet, if I had no plea but my 
undeſerved miſery, who, from a powerful 
prince, the deſcendant of a race of illuſtri- 
ous monarchs, find myſelf, without any 
fault of my own, deſtitute of every ſup- 
port, and reduced to the neceſſity of beg- 
ging foreign aſſiſtance againſt an enemy 
wo has ſeized my throne and kingdom; 
if my unequalled diſtreſſes were all I had 
to plead, it would become the greatneſs 
of the Roman commonwealth, the arbitreſs 
of the world, to protect the injured, and 
to check the triumph of daring wickedneſs 
over helpleſs innocence. But, to provoke 
your vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions which 
the ſenate and people of Rome gave to 
my anceſtors, and from which my grand- 
father and my father, under your umbrage, 
expelled Syphax and the Carthagini 
Thus, Fathers, your kindneſs to our fa- 
mily is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in inju- 
ring me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince ! O cruel reverſe of 
fortune! O father Micipſa ! is his the 
conſequence of your generoſity, that he 
whom your goodneſs raiſed to an equality 
with your own children, ſhould be the 
murderer of your children ? Muſt then the 
royal houſe of Numidia always be a ſcene 
of havock and blood? While Carthage 
remained, we ſuffered, as was to be ex- 
p_ all ſorts of hardſhips from their 
oſtile attacks; our enemy near; our only 


powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, - 


at a diſtance; while we were ſo circum- 


ſtanced, we were always in arms, and in 


action. When that ſcourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourſelves on 
the proſpect of eſtabliſhed peace. But in- 
ſtead of peace, behold the kingdom of 
Numidia drenched with royal blood, 2 

th: 
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the only ſurviving ſon of its late king fly- 


ing from an adopted murderer, and ſeek- 


ing that ſafety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 
Whither—0 whither ſhall I ly! If I 
return to the royal palace of my anceſtors, 
my father's throne is ſeized by the mur- 
derer of my brother. What can I there 
— but that Jugurtha ſhould haſten to 
imbrue in my blood thoſe hands which are 
now reeking with my brother's? If I 
were to fly for refuge, or for aſſiſtance to 
any other courts, from what prince can I 
hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth gives me up? From my own 
family or friends I have no expectations. 
My royal father is no more : he is beyond 
the reach of violence, and out of hearing 
of the complaints of his unhappy ſon. 
Were my brother alive, our mutual ſym- 
thy would be ſome alleviation : but he 
is hurried out of life in bis early youth, 
by the very hand which ſhould have been 
the laſt to injure any of the royal family 
of Numidia, 'The bloody Jugurtha has 
butchered all whom he ſuſpected to be in 
my intereſt, Some have been deſtroyed 
by the lingering torment of the croſs ; 
others have been given a prey to wild 
beaſts, and their anguiſh made the ſport of 
men more cruel than wild beaſts. If there 
be any yer alive, they are ſhut up in dun- 
eons, there to drag out a life more into- 
rable than death itſelf. 

Look down, illuſtrious ſenators of 
Rome! from that height of power to 
which you are raiſed, on the unexampled 
diſtreſſes of a prince, who is, by the cru- 
elty of a wicked intruder, become an out- 
caſt from all mankind. Let not the crafty 
inſinuations of him who returns murder for 
adoption, prejudice your judgment. Do 
not liſten to the wretch who has butchered 
the ſon and relations of a king, who gave 
him power to fit on the ſame throne with 
his own ſons.—I have been informed that 
he labours by his emiſſaries to prevent 
your determining any thing againſt him 
in his abſence, pretending that J magnify 
my diſtreſs, and might for him have ſtaid 
in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever the time comes when the due ven- 
geance from above ſhall overtake him, he 
will then, diflemble as I do. Then he who 
now, hardened in wickedneſs, triumphs 
over thoſe whom his violence has laid low, 
will in his turn feel diſtreſs, and ſuffer for 
his impious ingratitude to my father, and 


his blood-thirſty cruelty to my brothei. 


THE THIRD. 


O murdered, butchered brother | 
deareſt to my heart no gone for 
from my fight — But why ſhould I Ly 
his death? He is i deprived of 
. light of heaven, of life, and ki 

om, at once, by the 

ought to have been the rom 
own life in defence of any one of Mie 
ſa's family? But as things are, my bro 
is not ſo much deprived of theſe comfc 
as delivered from terror, from flight 
exile, and the endleſs train of miſe * 
which render life to me a burden. He e 
full low, gored with wounds, and fefte iP" d 
in his own blood ; but he lies in peace: t you 
feels none of the miſeries which rend 22 
ſoul with agony and diſtraction, whil 
am ſet up a ſpectacle to all mankind 
the uncertainty of human affairs. 80 
from having it in my power to rev 
his death, I am not maſter of the m = 
of ſecuring my own life: ſo far 
being in a condition to defend my ki 
dom from the violence of the uſurp 
am obliged to apply for foreign protect 
for my own perſon. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the 
ters of the world !—to you I fly for 
fuge from the murderous fury of ]u k 2 
tha, -By your affection for your chi p 
by your love for your country, by y 
own virtues, by the majeſty of the Ron 
commonwealth, by all that is ſacred, 
all that is dear to you—deliver a wrett 
ed prince from undeſerved, unprovo 
injury, and fave the kingdom of Numic 
which is your own property, from * 
the prey of violence, uſurpation, 
cruclty, | Salaf 


5 37. Speech of CANULEIUS, 41 
1 to % Conſuls ; in which l. 
mands that the Plebeians may bt ai 
into the Conſulſpip, and that the Leue 
hibiting Patricians and Plebuas! 
intermarrying may be repealed. 
What an inſult upon us is thi" If 

are not ſo rich as the patricians, a 

not citizens of Rome as well as the) 

habitants of the ſame country! Mi 

of the ſame community? Ide 

bordering upon Rome, and even n 

more remote, are admitted not 4 

marriages with us, but to what b F * 

greater importance, the reedom | | 

city. Are we, hecauſe we are con 

to be worſe treated than ranger :, 
when we demand that the people me 
free to beſtow their offices and dg 


* AN. 


pleaſe, do we aſk any thing 
= or new ? do we claim more 
their original inherent right? What 
nien then for all this uproar, as if the 
were falling to ruin . They were 
ging to lay violent hands upon me 
te ſenate-houſe. | 
What ! muſt this empire then be un- 
adably overturned ? muſt Rome of ne- 
% fink at once, if a plebeian, wor- 
of the office, ſhould be raiſed to the 
(tip? The patricians, I am per- 
, if they could, would rive you 
te common light. It certainly offends 
m that you breathe, that you ſpeak, 
t you have the ſhapes of men. Nay, 
v make a commoner a conſul, would 
ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. 
m Pompilius, however, without being 
puck as a Roman citizen, was made 
x of Rome: the elder Tarquin, o 
not even an Italian, was nevertheleſs 
| upon the throne : Servius Tullius, 
lon of a captive woman (nobody 
bo his father was) obtained the 
Nam as the reward of his wiſdom and 
. In thoſe days, no man in whom 
ke ſhone conſpicuous was rejected, or 
ted, on account of his race and de- 
„And did the ſtate proſper leſs for 
' Fere not theſe ſtrangers the very 
fall our kings? And, ſuppoſing now 
a plebeian ſhould have their talents 
m. muſt not he be ſuffered to go- 
15 


, * we find that, upon the abolition 
ide regal power, no commoner was 
poten to the conſulate.” And what of 
before Numa's time there were no 
„ in Rome. Before Servius Tul- 
Gays there was no Cenſus, no diviſion 
e people into claſſes and centuries. 
d ever heard of conſuls before the ex- 
| of Tarquin the Proud? DiRators, 
n aow, are of modern invention; 

we the offices of tribunes, ædiles, 
Within theſe ten years we have 
fecemvirs, and we have unmade 
KV nothing to be done but what 
een done before? That very law 
ug marriages of patricians, with 
n not that a new thing? was 
=p ſuch law before the decemvirs 
* * a moſt ſhameful one it is 
3 Such marriages, it ſeems, 
10 pure blood of the nobility ! 
— ef think ſo, let them take care 
© Meir ſiſters and daughters with 
own ſort. No plebeian will 


is going, or 


do violence to the daughter of a patrician ; 
thoſe are exploits for our 
There is no need to fear, that we ſhall 
force any body into a contract of marriage. 
But, to make an expreſs law to prohibi 

marriages of patricians with plebeians, 
what is this but to ſhewthe utmoſt contempt 
of us, and to declare one part of the com- 


munity to be impure and unclean ? 


They talk to us of the confuſion there 
will be in families, if this ſtatute ſhould” be 
repealed. I wonder they do not make a 
law againſt a commoner's living near a 
nobleman, or going the ſame road that he 
ing preſent at the ſame 
feaſt, or appearing in the ſame market- 
place : they might as well pretend, that 
theſe things make confuſion in families, as 
that intermarriages will do it. Does not 
every one know, that the child will be 
ranked according to the quality of his fa- 
ther, let him be a patrician or a plebeian ? 
In ſhort, ic is manifeſt enough, that we 
have nothing in view but to be treated as 
men and cinzens; nor can they who op- 
_ our demand, have any motive to do it, 

ut the love of domineering. I would fain 
know of you, conſyls and patricians, is the 
ſovereign power in the le of Rome, 
or in you ? wing uf 5s allow, that 
the e can, at their pleaſure, either 
make a law or repeal one. And will you 
then, as ſoon as any law ĩs propoſed to them, 
pretend to liſt them immediately for the 
war, and hinder them from giving their 
ſuffrages, by leading them into the field ? 

Hear me, conſuls : whether the news of th 
war you talk of be true, or whether it be only 
a falſe rumour, ſpread abroad for nothing 
but a colour to ſend the people out of the 
city, I declare, as tribune, that this people, 
who have already ſo often ſpilt their blood 
in our country's cauſe, are again ready to 
arm for its defence and its glory, if they 
may be reftored to their natural rights, 
and you will-no longer treat us like - 
gers in our own country: hut if you ac- 
count us unworthy of your alliance by in- 
termarriages ; if will not ſuffer the 
entrance to the chief offices in the ſtate to 
be open to all perſons of merit indiſfer- 
ently, but will confine your choice of ma- 


giſtrates to the ſenate alone — talk of wars 


as much as ever you pleaſe; paint, in 

your ordinary diſcourſes, the league and 

wer of our enemies ten times more 

dreadful than you do now—1 declare that 

this people, whom you fo much deſpiſe, and 

to #hom you are nevertheleſs ay 
Rr | 


ime nobles. 


<—"Y 


. 
: 
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for all your victories, ſhall never more in- 
lift themſelves; not a man of them ſhall 
take arms; not a man of them ſhall expoſe 
his life for imperious lords, with whom he 
can neither ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, 
nor in private life have any alliance by 
marriage. Hooke. 


5 38. Life of Cicero. 


The ſtory of Cicero's death continued 
freſh on the minds of the Romans for many 
ages after it; and was delivered down to 
poſterity, with all its circumſtances, as one 
of the moſt affecting and memorable events 
of their hiſtory : ſo that the ſpot, on which 
it happened, ſeems to have been viſited by 
travellers with a kind of religious reve- 
rence. The odium of it fell chiefly on 
Antony; yet it left a itain of perfidity and 
ingratitude alſo on Auguſtus; which ex- 
Plains the reaſon of that filence, which is 
obſerved about him, by the writers of that 
age; and why his name is not ſo much as 
mentioned either by Horace or Virgil. 
For though his character would have fur- 
niſhed a glorious ſubject for many noble 
lines, yet he was no ſubje& for court poets, 
fince the very mention of him muſt have 
been a ſatire on the prince, eſpecially 
while Antony lived ; among the ſycophants 
of whoſe court it was faſhionable to inſult 
his -memory, by all the methods of ca- 
lumny that wit and malice could invent: 
nay, Virgil, on an occaſion that could 
hardly fail of bringing him to his mind, 
inſtead of doing — to his merit, choſe 
to do an injuſtice rather to Rome itſelf, by 
yielding the ſuperiority of eloquence to the 
Greeks, which they themſelves had been 
forced to yield to Cicero, 

. Livy, however, whoſe candour made 
Auguſtus call him a Pompeian, while out 
of complaiſance to the times, he ſeems to 
extenuate the crime of Cicero's murder, 
yet after a high encomium of his virtues, 
declares, that to praiſe him as he deſerved, 
required the eloguence of Cicero himſelf. 
Auguſtus too, as Plutarch tells us, hap- 
pening one day to catch his grandſon 
reading one of Cicero's books, which, for 
fear of the emperor's diſpleaſure, the bo 
endeavoured to hide under his gown, too 
the book into his hands, and turning over 
a great part of it, gave it back again, and 
ſaid, “ This was a learned man, my child, 
« and a lover of his country.“ 

Inthe ſuccceding generation, as the par- 
ticular envy to Cicero ſubſided, by the 


ſo his name and memo 


of a ſaint. 


death of thoſe whoſe private intereſz 
perſonal quarrels had engaged to 
when living, and defame him when « 


to 0 
out in its proper * 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent fr 
and hiſtorian, Cremutius Cordus, was c 
demned to die for praifing Brutus, yet 
terculus could not forbear breaking 
into the following warm expoſtulation 
Antony on the Gabje& of — 
Thou haſt done nothing, Antony; 
« done nothing, I ſay, by ſetting 2 
on that divine and illuſtrious head, 
„by a deteſtable reward procurin 
death of ſo great a conſul and pres 
« of the republic. Thou haſt ſnate 
* from Cicero a troubleſome a 
*« clining age, a life more miſerable u 
* thy dominion than death itſelf; b 
« far from diminiſhing the glory of 
« deeds and ſayings, thou haſt inert 
« it. He lives, and will live in the 
« mory of all ages; and as long as 
« ſyſtem oß nature, whether by ct 
„ providence, or what way ſoever fort 
« waich he alone of all che Romans 0 
« pretended in his mind, and illuſt 
by his eloquence, ſhall remain int: 
« will draw the praiſes of Cicero along 
it; and all poſterity will admire his 
« ings again! thee, curſe thy att ay 
From this period, all the Roman un 
whether poets or hiſtorians, ſeem to 
with each other in celebrating the p 
of Cicero, as the moſt illuſtrious of alt 
patriots, and the parent of the Roman 
and eloquence ; who had done more be 
to his country by his writings, than al 
conquerors by their arms, and extended 
bounds of his learning beyond theje 7 
empire. So that their very emperors 
three centuries after his dea bez 
reverence kim in the claſs of the 1 
deities ; a rank which he would have 
ſerved to this day, if he had happen 
live in papal Rome, where he could no 
failed, as Eraſmus ſays, from the 1 
of his life, of obtaining the bonour 


As to his perſon, he was tall * 
with a neck particularly long; J. 
tures were regular and ; 0 11 
a comelineſs anf to the > 
a certain air of chearfulne 
that imprinted both affection and * 
His conſtitution was naturally 1 


was ſo confirmed by his mar 


| It enable him to ſupport all the fa- 
be of the moſt active, as well as the 
i fucious life, with perpetual health 
Li rieour, The care that he employed 


x h1; body, conſiſted chiefly in bathing 


u exrdens for the refreſhment of his 
+ from the labour of the bar: yet in 
femmer, he generally gave himſelf the 
male of 2 to viſit his ſeveral 
bes and villas in different parts of Italy. 
* bis principal inſtrument of health was 
and temperance: by theſe he preſerved 
e from all violent diſtempers ; and 
n be happened to be attacked by any 
pit indiſpoſition, uſed to inforce the ſe- 
rty of bis abſtinence, and ſtarve it pre- 
ly by faſting. 

la his cloaths and dreſs, which the wiſe 
ſe uſually conſidered as an index of 
nind, he obſerved, what he preſcribes 
w book of Offices, a modeſty and de- 
adapted to his rank and character: 
perpetual cleanlineſs, without the ap- 
rute of pains; free from the affecta- 
| of ſingularity, and avoiding the ex- 
ſes of a ruſtic negligence aud foppiſh 
kacy; both of which are equally con- 
v true dignity ; the one implying an 
mace, or illiberal contempt of it, the 
7 4 childiſh pride and oſtentation of 
=_y our pretenſions to it. 

_ fis domeſtic and ſocial life his be- 
bur was very amiable : he was a moſt 
gent parent, a ſincere and zealous 


ly K, 2 kind and generous maſter, His 
Mat * ve full of the tendereſt expreſſions 
ore! t for his children; in whoſe endear- 


(nverſation, as he often tells us, he 
to drop all his cares, and relieve him- 
mom all his ſtruggles in the ſenate and 
prom. The fame affection, in an in- 
ee, was extended alſo to his 
» When by their fidelity and ſervices 
ad recommended themſelves to his 
+ Ve have ſeen a remarkable in- 
of it in Tiro, whoſe caſe was no 
i: different from the reſt, than as 
 Ulinguiſhed by the ſuperiority of 
7 In one of his letters to At- 
{ iave nothing more,“ ſays he, 
* and my mind indeed is ſome- 
 rulled at preſent ; for Socitheus, 
ran is dead; a hopeful youth; 
iy aflited me more than one 
ung me the death of a ſlave ought 


AMertained 


rye very high notions of 


its excellent uſe and 
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benefit to human life ; which he has beau- 
tifully illuſtrated in his entertaining trea- 
tiſe on that ſubject; where he lays down 
no other rules than what he exemplified 
by his practice. For in all the variety of 
friendſhips in which his eminent rank en- 
gaged him, he never was Charged with 
deceiving, deſerting, or even lighting any 
one whom he had once called his friend, or 
eſteemed an honeſt man. It was his de- 
light to advance their proſperity, to relieve 
their adverſity ; the ' xty. friend to both 
fortunes ; but more zealous only in the 
bad, where his help was moſt wanted, and 
his ſervices the molt diſintereſted: looking 
upon it not as a friendſhip, but a fordid 
traffic and merchandize of benefitr, where 
good offices are to be weighed by a nice 
eſtimate of gain and loſs. He calls gra- 
titude the mother of wirtues ; reckons it the 
moſt capital of all duties; and uſes the 
words grateful and good as terms ſynony- 
mous, and inſeparably united in the ſame 
character. His writings abound with ſen- 
timents of this ſort, as his life did with 
the examples of them ; ſo that one of his 
friends, in apologizing for the importunity 
of a requeſt, obſerves to him with great 
truth, that the tenor of his life would be a 
ſufficient excuſe for it; ſince he had eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch a cuſtom, of doing every thing 
for his friends, that they no longer re- 
12 but claimed a right to command 

im. ' 

Yet he was not more generous to his 
friends, than placable to his enemies; rea- 
dily — the * ag injuries, upon 
the ſlighteſt ſubmiſſion; and t:.ough no 
man ever had greater abilities or oppor- 
tunities of revenging himſelf, yet when it 
was in his power to hurt, he ſought out 
reaſons to forgive; and whenever he was 
invited to it, never declined a reconcilia- 
tion with his moſt inveterate enemies; of 
which there are numerous inſtances in his 
hiſtory. He declared nothing to be more 
laudable and worthy of a great man than 
placability ; and laid down for a natural 
duty, to moderate our revenge, and objerve 
a temper in puniſhing ; and held reprntance 
to be a ſufficient ground for remitting it : 
and it was one of his ſayings, delivered to 
a public aſſembly, that bis enmities were 
mortal, his friendſhips immortal. 

His manner of living was agreeable to 
the dignity of his character, ſplendid and 
noble : his houſe was open to all the learned 
ſtrangers and philoſophers of Greece and 
Aſia; ſeveral of whom were conſtantly 
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entertained in it as part of his family, and 
ſpent their whole — with him. His 
levee was perpetually crouded with mul- 
titudes of all ranks ; even Pompey himſelf 
not diſdaining to frequent it. The great- 
elt part came not only to pay their com- 
— N but to attend him on days of 

uſineſs to the ſenate or the forum ; where, 
upon any debate or tranſaction of mo- 
ment, they conſtantly waited to conduct 
him home again: but on' ordinary days, 
when theſe morning viſits were over, as 
they uſually were before ten, he retired to 
his — and ſhut himſelf up in his li- 
brary, without ſeeking any other diverſion, 
but what his children afforded to the ſhort 
intervals of his leiſure, His ſapper was 
the greateſt meal; and the uſual ſeaſon 
with-all the great of enjoying their friends 
at table, which was frequently prolonged 
to a late hour of the night: yet he was out 
of his bed every morning before it was 
light; and never uſed to fleep again at 
naon, as all others __ did, and as 
4 is commonly practiſed in Rome to this 
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But though he was ſo temperate and 
ſtudious, yet when he was engaged to ſup 
with others, either at home or abroad, he 
laid aſide his rules, and forgot the invalid; 
and was gay and ſprightly, and the very 
ſoul of the company. When friends were 
met together, to heighten the comforts of 
ſocial life, he thought it inhoſpitable not 
to- contribute his ſhare to their common 
mirth, or to damp it by a churliſh reſerved- 
neſs. But he was really a lover of chear- 
ful entertainments, being of a nature re- 
markably facetious, and ſingularly turned 
to raillery ; a talent which was of great 
ſervice to him at the bar, to correct the 
petulance of an adverſary; relieve the ſa- 
riety of a tedious cauſe; divert the minds of 
the judges ; and mitigate the rigour of a 
| ſentence, by making both the bench and 
audience merry at the expence of the ac- 
cuſer. ; 

This uſe of it was always thought fair, 
and greatly applauded in public trials; but 
in private ins, he was charged 
ſometimes with puſhing his raillery too far; 
and through a conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior 
wit, exerting it often intemperately, with- 
out refleQing what crael wounds his laſhes 
inflicted. Yet of all his ſarcaſtical jokes, 
which are tranſmitted to us by antiquity, 
we ſhall not obſerve any but what were 

inted againſt characters, either ridicu- 
| or profligate; ſuch as he deſpiſed for 
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their follies, or hated for their vices; 
_ en the malice of his enemies, n 

n was conſiſtent with a regard to 
own eaſe, yet he never appears to 
hurt or loſt a friend, or any one whon 
valued, by the levity of jeſting, 

It is certain, that the fame of his 
was as celebrated as that of his eloquer 
and that ſeveral ſpurious collections of 
ſayings were handed about in Rome 
his life-time, till his friend Trebonius, 
he had been conſul, thought it worth u 
to publiſh an authentic edition of then 
a volume which be addreſſed to Cicero | 
ſelf. Czſar likewiſe, in the height af 
power, having taken a fancy to collet 
Apophthegms, or memorable fyings 
eminent men, gave ſtrict orders «© all 
friends who uſed to frequent Cicerd 
bring him every thing of that fort, u 
happened to drop from him in their cim 
But Tiro, Cicero's freedman, who e: 
him chiefly in his ſtudies and literary 
fairs, publiſhed after his death the 

rfe& collection of his Sayings, in 

ks; where Quintilian however wil 
that he had been more ſparing in tht 
ber, and judicious in the choice of t 
None of theſe books are now remai 
nor any other ſpecimen of the jets 
what are incidently ſcattered in diff 
of his own and other people's 
ings; which, as the ſame judicious c 
obſerves, through the change of tal 
different ages, and the want of /bat a 
or geſture, which gave the chief ip 
many of them, could never be explain 
advantage, though ſeveral had attenji 
How much more cold then | 
muſt they needs appear to us, abe 
unacquainted with the particular 
and ſtories to which they relate, ® 
as the peculiar faſhions, humour, and 
of wit in that age? Yet even in u 
Quintilian alſo. tells us, a well 35 
other compoſitions, people would | 
find what they might rect, tha u 
could add to them. 

He had a great number of fi 
in different parts of rex 5 ſome 
reckon up eighteen ; which, a 
family ſeat at Arpinum, ſeem 24 
all purchaſed, or built by himſ * 
were ſituated generally near to * 
placed at proper diſtances along *. 
coaſt, between Rome and Pompey 
was about four leagues bey® : 
and for the elegance of 


&lghts of their ſituation, are called 
lim the eyes, or the beauties of Italy. 


, 1 
8 we in which he took the = pleaſure, 

cfzally ſpent ſome part of every year, 
* me lis Ty culum, Antium, Auſtura, Ar- 


un; his Formian, Cuman, Puteolan, 


hs BO, Pompeian villas; all of them large 
quer eb for the reception not only of his 
s of 3 1 

* + family, but of his friends and nume - 


; gueſts ; many of whom, of the firit 
ur, uſed to paſs ſeveral days with him 
heir excurſions from Rome. But be- 
bs theſe that may properly be reckoned 
xs, with large plantations and gardens 
wed them, he had ſeveral little inns, as 
als them, or baiting-places on the 
; built for his accommodation in paſſing 
vs. n one houſe to another. 
"II is Tuſculan houſe had been Sylla's, 
rt, W . . 

d8ator; and in one of its apartments 
| a painting of his memorable victory 
Mila, in the Marfic Tar, in which 
ro had ſerved under him as a. volun- 
:: 1twas about four leagues from Rome, 
de top of a beautiful hill, covered with 
nilas of the nobility, and affording 
greeable proſpect of the city, and the 
ary around it, with plenty of water 
vg through his grounds in a large 
an or canal, for which he paid a rent 
de corporation of Tuſculum. Its 


nh , wourhood to Rome gave him the op- 
of tal ity of a retreat at any hour from 
* ſugues of the bar or the ſenate, to 


kde 2 little freſh air, and divert him - 
"th his friends or family: ſo that 
ms the place in which he took the 
Eight, and ſpent the greateſt ſhare 
u leiſure; and for that reaſon im- 
ed and adorned it beyond all his other 


„ * 5 2 
** den 2 greater ſatiety of the city, or 
** der vacation in the forum, diſpoſed 
* 0 ſeek a calmer ſcene, and more un- 


ned retirement, he uſed to remove to 
in or Altura. At Antium he placed 
collection of books, and as it was 
Wore thirty miles from Rome, he 
ue daily intelligence there of every 
© tha paſſed in the city. Aſtura was 
. d, at the mouth of a river of 

e name, about two leagues farther 
© tte ſouth, between the promon- 


the le { 

oe the ; . Circæum, and — 
mpelly | 3 a place peculiar 
11 \ to the purpoſes redo and 4 


"rea; covered with a thick wood, 


* * ſhady walks, in which he uſed 
life e gloomy and ſplenetic moments 
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In the height of ſummer, the manſion- 
houſe at Arpinum, and the little iſland 
adjoining, by the advantage of its groves 
and caſcades, afforded the beſt defence 
= the inconvenience of the heats ; 
where, in the greateſt that he had ever 
remembered, we find him refreſhing him- 
ſelf, as he writes to his brother, with the 
utmoſt pleaſure, in the cool ſtream of his 
Fibrenus. His other villas were fituated 
in the more public parts of Italy, where 
all the beſt company of Rome had their 
houſes of pleaſure. He had two at For- 
mice, a lower and upper villa; the one 
near to the port of Cajeta, the other upon 
the mountains adjoining. He had a third 
on the ſhore of Baice, between the lake 
Avernus and Puteoli, which he calls his 
Puteolan : a fourth on the hills of Old 
Cumce, called his Cuman villa; and a 
fifth at Pompeii, four leagues beyond Na» 
ples, in a country famed for the purity 
of its air, . fertility of its ſoil, and delicacy 
of its "fruits, His Puteolan houſe was 
built after the plan of the Academy of 
Athens, and called by that name; being 
adorned with a portico and a grove, for 
the ſame uſe of philoſophical conferences. 
Some time after his death, it fell into the 
hands of Antiſtius Vetus, who repaired and 
improved it; when a ſpring of warm wa- 


ter, which happened to burſt out in one - 


part of it, gave occaſion to the followin 
epigram, made by Laurea Tullius, one 
Cicero's freedmen. 


uo tua Romanz vindex clariſſime linguz 
Sylva loco melius ſurgere juſſa viret, 
Atque Academiz celebratam nomine villam 
Nunc reparat cultu ſub potiore Vetus, 
Hic etiam apparent lymphæ non ante repertæ, 
Languida quz infuſo lumina rore levant, 
Nimirum locus ipſe ſui Ciceronis honore 
Hoc dedit, hac fontes cum patefecit ope. 
Ut quoniam totum legitur fine fine per orbem, 
Sint plures, occulis quæ mediantur, aquæ. 

Pix. Hiſt. Nat. I. 31. 2+ 


« Where groves, once thine, now with freſh 
« yerdure bloom, 

« Great Parent of the eloquence of Rome, 

« And where thy Academy, favourite ſeat, 

« Now to Antiſtius yields its ſweet retreat. 

« A guſhing ſtream burſts out, of wond'rous 
60 pow'r, J 0 

« To heal the eyes, and weaken'd ſight reſtore. 

« The place, which all its pride from Cicero 
« drew, 

« Repays this honour to his memory due, 

« That ſince his works throughout the world 
« are ſpread, 

« And with ſuch eagerneſs by all are read, 

« New ſprings of healing quality ſhall riſe, 

« To eaſe the increaſe of labour to the eycs.” 
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The furniture of his houſes was ſuitable 
to the elegance of his taſte, and the magni- 
ficence of his buildings; his galleries were 
adorned with ſtatues and paintings of the 
beſt Grecian maſters; and his veiſels and 
moveabl-s were of the beſt work and choic- 
eſt materials. There was @ cedar table of 
his remaining in Pliny's time, ſaid to be the 
firft which was ever ſeen in Rome, and to 
have coſt him eighty pounds. He thought 
it the part of an eminent citizen to pre- 

ſerve an uniformity of character in eve 
article of his conduct, and to illuſtrate his 
dignity by the ſplendor of his life. This 
was the reaſon of the great variety of his 
houſes, and of their ſituation in the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of Italy, along the courſe 
of the Appian road; that they might occur 
at every ſtage to the obſervation of travel - 
lers, and lie commodious for the reception 
and entertainment of his friends, 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflects 
on what the old writers have ſaid on the 
mediocrity of his paternal eſtate, will be 
at a loſs to conceive whence all his reve- 
nues flowed, that enabled him to ſuſtain 
the vaſt expence of building and maintain- 
ing ſach a number of noble houſes ; but 
the ſolution will be eaſy, when we recollect 
the great opportunities that he had of im- 
proving his original fortunes. The two 
principal funds of wealth to the leading 
men of Rome, were firſt, the public magi- 
ſtracies, and provincial commands; ſe- 
condly, the preſents of kings, princos, and 
foreign ſtates, whom they had obliged by 
their ſervices and protection; and though 
no man was more moderate in the uſe of 
theſe advantages than Cicero, * to one 
of his prudence, œconomy, and contempt 
of vicious pleaſures, theſe were abundantly 
ſufficient to anſwer all his expences: for 
in his province of Cilicia, after all the me- 
morable inſtances of his generoſity, by 
Which he ſaved to the public a full million 
ſterling, which all other governors had ap- 
plied to their private uſe, yet at the expi- 
ration of his year, he leſt in the hands of 
the publicans in Afia near twenty thouſand 
pounds, reſerved from the ſtrict dues of his 
government, and remitted to him after- 
wards at Rome. But there was another 
way of acquiring money, eſteemed the 
moſt reputable of any, which brought large 
and frequent ſupplies to him, the egacies 4 
deceaſed friends, It was the peculiar cuſ- 
tom of Rome, for the clients and depen- 
dants of families, to bequeath at their 
death to their patrons, ſome conſiderable 
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part of their eſtates, as the moſ eg. 
teſtimony of their reſpect and grati 
and the more à man received in this 
the more it redounded to his eredit 
Cicero mentions it to the honour of 
cullus, that while he governed Af 
1 many great eftates were lf 

'm by will : and Nepos tell us in pra 
Atticus, that he ſucceeded to mam ial 
tances of the ſame kind, bequeathed to 
on no other. account than on bis frie 
and amiable temper. Cicero had his 
ſhare of theſe teſtamentary donations 
we ſee from the many inſtances of t 
mentioned in his letters; and when he 
falſely reproached by Antony, with bd 
neglected on theſe occafions, be ded 
in his reply, that he had gained from 
ſingle article about tavo hundred t 
pounds, by the free and voluntary gifts 
ing friends; not tbe forged will: of je 
unknown 1 him, with which be cb 
Antony. | | 

His moral character was never bleni 

by the ſtain of any habitual vice; but 
a ſhining pattern of virtue to an age. 0 
others the molt licentious and profiy 
His mind was ſuperior to all the f 
paſlions which engroſs little fouls; 
rice, envy, malice, luſt, If we hit us 
miliar letters, we cannot diſcover int] 
the leaſt hint of any thing baſe, immc 
ſpiteful or perfidious, but an uniform 
ciple of benevolence, juſtice, love ol 
friends and country, flowing through 
whole, and inſpiring all his thougits 
actions. Though no man ever felt 
effects of other people's envy more ſer 
ly than he, yet no man was ever more 
from it: this is allowed to him by al 
old writers, and is evident indeed from 
works; where we find him perpe 

raiſing and recommending whatever 
— even in a rival or an advet 
celebrating merit wherever it u K 
whether in the ancients or his content 
ries; whether in Greeks or Romans 
verifying a maxim, which he had des 
in a ſpeech to the ſenate, that w 1 
be envious of another's wirtut, whe ws 

cious of his own. 
5 His ſprightly wit would natural # 
recommended him to the favour d 


when young, 
the firſt quality, 
riper years to — 
their — brothers, or — 
were abſent from Rome z yet we 


mace of any criminal gallantry or in- 
» with any of them. In a letter to 
n towards the end of his life, he gives 
axoſe account of his ſupping with their 
Volumnius, an epicurean wit of the 
daſs, when the famed courteſan, Cy- 
*« who had been Volumnius's flave, 
was then his miſtreſs, made one of the 


bye pany at table: where, after ſeveral 
d to x on that incident, he ſays, that he ne- 
 frie kpeded fhe would have been of the 
d his y; au though he was always a lover 
tions tearful entertainments, yet nothing of that 
of t bad ever pleaſed him when young, much 
en he wu, when he vas old, There was one 
ith b x, however, called Cæſellia, with whom 


cept up a particular familiarity and cor- 
poadence of letters; on which Dio ab- 
I; grounds ſome little ſcandal, though 
owns her to have been ſeventy years old. 
b frequently mentioned in Cicero's 
e cb ters 23 a lover of books and philoſo- 

„ and on that account as fond of his 


lemi zany and writings : but while out of 
, but plaiſance to her ſex, and a regard to 
ape, 0 common talents, he treated her al- 
oi with reſpect; yet by the hints which 


he . arops of her to Atticus, it appears that 
tad no ſhare of his affections, or any 
athority with him. 


r failings were as few as were ever 
mmo K1n any eminent genius; ſuch as flow- 
_ rom his conſtitution, not his will; and 
ve of R chargeable rather to the condition of 
rough wnanity, than to the fault of the man. 
gts Ks thought to be too ſanguine in preſpe- 
- felt tus deſponding in adverſity : and apt to 
re ſert ade himſelf in each fortune, chat it 
more eder have an end, This is Pollio's 
by al nt of him, which ſeems in general to 
| fron e: Brutus touches the firſt part of it 
_—_ we of his letters to him; and when 
tever gs were going proſperouſl ainſt 
aver oy, puts ham Socks in =D that he 
4s f. e truſt too much to his hopes : and he 
tem uri allows the ſecond, and ſays, that if 
Ans; as Umorous in great and dangerous 


*., aprehending always the worſt, rather 
I dung the belt, he was the "= and i 
ws - a fault, confeſſes himſelf nor 40 be 
"=; yet in explaining afterwards 
* of this timi ity, it was ſuch, he 
UG, as ſhewed itſelf rather in fore/ering 
Th than in encountering them : an ex- 
dae which the latter part of his life 
, — and above all his death, 
2 man could ſuſtain wi 
. — with greater 
* moſt conſpicuous and glaring 
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paſſion of his ſoul was, the love of glory and 
thirſt of praiſe : a paſſion that he not only 
avowed, but freely indulged; and ſome- 
times, as he himſelf confeſſes, to a degree 
even of vanity. This often gave his ene- 
mies a plauſible handle of ridiculing his 
pride and arrogance; while the forward- 
neſs that he ſhewed to celebrate his own 
merits in all his public ſpeeches, ſeemed to 
juſtify their cenſures: and fince this is 

nerally conſidered as the grand foible 
of his life, and has been handed down im- 

icitly from age to age, without ever be- 
ing fairly examined, or rightly underſtood, 
it will be __ to lay open the ſource 
from which the paſſion itſelf flowed, and 
explain the nature of that glam, of which 
he profeſſes himſelf ſo fond. 

True glory then, according to his own 
definition of it, is a wide and illuſtrious fame 
of many and great benefits conferred upon our 
friends, our country, or the whole rate 7 man- 
kind ; it is not, he ſays, _ empty of 

ular favour, or the applauſe of a gid, 
— which all — bl — 
ſpiſed, and none more than himſelf; but 


the conſenting praiſe of all honeſt men, and the 
can judge of 


incorrupt teſtimony of thoſe w 
excellent merit, which reſoundi always to vir 
tue, as the echo to the voice; and ſince it is 
the general companion of good actions, 
ought not to be rejected by good men. 
That thoſe who aſpired to this glory were 
not to expect eaſe or pleaſure, or tranquillity 
of life for their pains ; but muſt give up their 
own peace, to ſecure the peace of others; muſt 
expoſe themſelves to florms and dangers fbr 
the public good ; ſuftain many battles with 
the audacious and the wicked, and ſome even 
with the powerful : in ſhort, mult behave 
themſelves ſo, as to give their citizens cauſe 
to rejoice that they had ever been born, This 
is the notion that he inculcates every where 
of true glory; which is ſurely one of the 
nobleſt principles that can inſpire a human 
breaſt; implanted by God in our nature, 
to dignify and exalt it; and always found 
the — in the beſt and moſt elevated 
minds; and to which we owe every thing 
great and laudable, that hiſtory has to offer 
us through all the ages of the heathen 
world. There is not an inſtance, ſays Ci- 
cero, of a man's exerting himſelf ever with 
praiſe and virtue in the dangers of his coun- 
try, who was not drawn to it by the bopes of 
glory, and a regard to poſterity. Give me a 
boy, ſays Quintilian, whom praiſe excites, 
aohom glory warms : for ſuch a ſcholar was 
ſure to anſwer all his hopes, and do credit 
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to his diſcipline. Whether poſteri 

« will have any reſpect for — = 
Pliny, © I know not, but I am ſure that I 
« have deſerved ſome from it: I will not 
« ſay by my wit, for that would be ar- 
« rogant; but by the zeal, by the pains, 
« by the reverence which- I have always 
« paid to it.“ 

t will not ſeem ſtrange, to obſerve the 
wiſeſt of the ancients puſhing this prin- 
ciple to ſo great a 2 and conſidering 

ory as the ampleſt reward of a well - ſpent 
life, when we reflect, that the greateſt part 
of them had no notion of any other reward 
or futurity ; and even thoſe who believed 
a ſtate of happineſs to the good, yet en- 
tertained it with ſo much diffidence, that 
they indulged it rather as a wiſh, than a 
well grounded hope, and were glad there- 
fore to lay hold on that which ſeemed to 
be within their reach ; a futurity of their 
own creating; an immortality of fame and 

lory from % applauſe of poſterity. This, 
b a pleaſing fichon, they looked upon as 
a propagation of life, and an eternity of 
exiſtence ; and had no ſmall comfort in 
imagining, that though the ſenſe of it 
ſhould not reach to themſelves, it would 
extend at leaſt to others; and that the 
ſhould be doing good ſtill when dead, by 
leaving the example of their virtues to the 
imitation of mankind. Thus Cicero, as 
he often declares, never looked upon that 
to be his life, which was confined to this 
narrow circle on earth, but conſidered his 
acts as ſeeds ſown in the immenſe univerſe, 
to raiſe up the fruit of glory and immor- 
tality to him through a ſucceſlion of inſi- 
nite ages; nor has he been fruſtrated of 


his hope, or diſappointed of his end; but 


as long as the name of Rome ſubſiſts, or 
as long as learning, virtue, and libe 
— any credit in the world, he wi 

great and glorious in the memory of 
all 2 | 

s to the other part of the charge, or 

the proof of his vanity, drawn from his 
boaſting fo frequently of himſelf in his 
ſpeeches both to the ſenate and the 
people, though it may appear to a com- 
mon reader to be abundantly confirmed 
by his writings; yet if we attend to the 
circumſtances of the times, and the part 
which he acted in them, we ſhall find it 
not only excuſable, but in ſome degree 
even neceſſary, The fate of Rome was 
now brought to a criſis, and the contend- 
. were making their laſt efforts 
either to oppreſs or preſerve it: Cicero 
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y. W entirely 

influences of his —. were 
years, therefore, been the common ; 
of the rage and malice of all who 


aiming at illegal powers, or a tyra 
the — Tad — ne 


ſupported by the military of 
empire, he had no other __ | 


of defeating them but his authority 
the ſenate — grounded on 
experience of his ſervices, and the 1 
ſuaſion of his integrity z ſo that to & 
the perpetual calumnies of the faftia 
was obliged to inculcate the ment 
good effects of his counſels, in or 
confirm people in their union and ad 
rence to them, againſt the intrigues 
thoſe who were employing all arts tof 
vert them. © The frequent comment 
* tion of his acts, ſays Quintilian, « 
„not made ſo much for glory a 
defence; to repel calumny, and ri 
« cate his meaſures when they were 
« tacked :”* and this is what Cicero hi 
ſelf declared in all his ſpeeches, « T 
% no man ever heard him ſpeak of hy 
« ſelf but when he was forced to it: f 
when he was urged with fictitious 
« jt was his cuſtom to anſwer them 
« his real ſervices: and if ever he | 
« any thing glorious of himſelf, it was 
through a fondneſs of praiſe, but t 
“ pel an accuſation; that no man 

had been converſant in great aft 
« and treated with particular envy, 0 
refute the contumely of an enemy, v 
« out touching upon his own tes; 
« after all his labours for the comu 
ſafety, if a juſt indignation had dn 
« from him, at any time, what m 
« ſeem to be vain-glorious, it might reat 
« ably be forgiven to him: that 
others were filent about him, if he c 
« not then forbear to ſpeak of us 
« that indeed would be ſhameful; 
when he was injured, accuſed, exp 
to popular odium, he mult certainly 
« allowed to aſſert his liberty, if U 
« would not ſuffer him to retain us 6 
« nity.“ 

This then was the true flate of the © 
as it is evident from the facts of Bs 
ry ; he had an ardent lone of Flac. 
an eager thirſt of praiſe :. ws Po 
when living, to hear his act ** 
yet more ſtill with una , 
would ever be celebrated u 


dead : « paſſca which, BrVs 


force 
| muſt needs 
* ion, to ſee 
| pedant, and rrifling de- 
1 + who knew little of Cicero's real 


an view him with | 
Aon to ourſelves, than in the con- 
&tion of his learning, and the ſur- 
» extent of his knowledge. This 
n ſo conſpicuous in all the monuments 
\ remain of him, that it even leſſens 
dignity of his eneral character: 
+ the idea of the ſcholar abſorbs that 
ie ſenator; and by conſidering him as 
peueſt writer, we are apt to forget, 
te was the greateſt magiſtrate alſo of 
We learn our Latin from him at 
; our ſtile and ſentiments at the 
x: here the generality take their 
: of him, and ſeldom think of him 
but as of an orator, a moraliſt, or 
cher of antiquity. But it is with 
ters as with pictures; we cannot 
x well of a fingle part, without ſur- 
ke the whole, . the perfection of 
þ depends on its proportion and rela- 
vide reſt; while in viewing them all 
ther, they mutually reflect an addi- 
grace upon each other. His learn- 
cnlidered ſeparately, will appear ad- 
Wie; yet much more ſo, when it is 
n the poſſeſſion of the firſt ſtateſ- 
« mighty empire. His abilities as 
man are glorious; yet — — us 
bore when they are obſerved in the 
u {cholar and philoſopher of his age; 
a von of both theſe characters ex- 
u dat ſublime ſpecimen of perfection, 
ach the beſt parts, with the beſt cul- 
cn exalt human nature. 
d man, whoſe life had been wholly 
u ſtudy, ever left more numerous, 
valuable fruits of his learning in 
branch of ſcience, and the Re 
n oratory, poetry, philoſophy, law, 
i, politics, ethics 3 in each of 
ihe equalled the greateſt maſters of 
me; in ſome of them excelled all 
all times. His remaining works, 
luminous as they appear, are but a 
Ftof what he really publiſhed ; and 
vv Many of theſe are come down to 
med by time, and the barbarity of 
wernedliate ages, yet they are juſt! 
ace the moſt precious remains of all 


Ru, and, like he Syby/line books, if 


| 
ty 
be 
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more of them had periſhed, would have 
been equal ſtill to any price. 

His induſtry was incredible, beyond the 
example, or even —_ of our days; 
this was the ſecret by which he performed 
ſuch wonders, and reconciled perpetual 
Rudy with perpetual affairs. He ſuffered 
no part of his leiſure to be idle, or. the leaſt 
interval of it to be loſt ; but what other 
people gave to the public ſhews, to pleaſures, 
to feaſts, nay even to ſleep, and the ordinary 
9 nature, he generally gave to 
his books, and the enlargement of his know- 
ledge. On days of buſineſs, when he had 
any thing particular to compoſe, he had 
no other time for meditating but when he 
was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he uſed to dictate his thoughts 7 his ſcribes 
who attended him. We ind many of his 
letters dated before day-ligbt; and ſome 
from the ſenate; others from his meals ; and 
the crowd of his morning levee. | 
No compoſitions afford more pleaſure 
than the cpiſtles of great men; they touch 
the heart of the reader by laying open that 
of the writer. The letters of eminent wits, 
eminent ſcholars, eminent ſtateſmen, are 
all eſteemed in their ſeveral kinds ; but 
there never was a collection that excelled 
ſo much in every kind as Cicero's, for the 
purity of ſtile, the importance of the mat- 
ter, or the dignity of the perſons concern- 
ed in them. We have above @ thouſand 
ſtill remaining, all written after he was for: 
years old; which are a ſmall part not only 
of what he wrote, but of what were actually 
publiſhed after his death by his ſervant 
Tiro. For we ſee many volumes of them 
quoted by the ancients, which are utterl 
loſt; as the firft book of his Letters to Li- 
cinius Calvus ; the firſt alſo to Q. Axius ; 
a ſecond book vo his ſon; a ſecond alſo to 
Corn. Nepos; a third book to J. Cæſar; a 
third to Octavius; a third alſo to Panſa ; 
an eighth book to M. Brutus; and à ninth 
to A. Hirtius. Of all which, excepting a 
few to J. Cæſar and Brutus, we have no- 
thing more left than ſome ſcattered phraſes 
and ſentences, gathered from the atations 
of the old critics and grammarians. What 
makes theſe letters ſtill more eſtimable is, 
that he had never deſigned them for the 
public, nor kept any ccpies of them; for 
the year before his death, when Atticus 
was making ſome enquiry about them, he 
ſent him word, that he had made no col- 
lection; and that Tiro had preſerved only 
about ſeventy. Here then we may expect 
to ſee the genuine man, without diſguiſe 

or 
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or affectation; eſpecially in his letters to 
Atticus, to whom he talked with the ſame 
frankneſs as to himſelf; opened the riſe 
and progreſs of each thought, and never 
entered into any affair without his parti- 
cular advice; ſo that theſe may be con- 
ſidered as the memoirs of his times; con- 
taining the moſt authentic materials for 
the hiſtory of that age, and laying open 
the grounds and motives of all the great 
events that happened in it: and it 1s the 
want of attention to them that makes the 
| generality of writers on thoſe times ſo ſu- 
perficial, as well as erroneous; while they 
chuſe to tranſcribe the dry and imperfect 
relations of the later Greek hiſtorians, rather 
than take the pains to extract the original 
account of facts from one who was a prin- 
cipal actor in them. 

In his familiar letters he affected no 
articular elegance or choice of words, 
ut took the r that occurred from com- 

mon uſe, and the language 7 conver/ation. 
Whenever he was Tilpoſe to joke, his 
wit was eaſy and natural; flowing always 
from the ſubject, and throwing out what 
came uppermoſt; nor diſdaining even a pun, 
when it ſerved to make his friends laugh. 
In letters of compliment, ſome of which 
were addreſſed to the greateſt men who 
ever lived, his inclination to pleaſe is ex- 
preſſed in a manner agreeable to nature 
and reaſon, with the utmoſt delicacy both 
of ſentiment and diction, yet without any 
of thoſe pompous titles and lofty epithets, 
which modern cuſtom has introduced into 
our commerce with the great, and falſely 
ſtamped with the name of politeneſs ; 
though they are the real offspring of bar- 
bariſm, and the effects of our degeneracy 
both in taſte and manners. In his poli- 
tical letters, all his maxims are drawn from 
an intimate knowledge of men and things: 
he always touches the point on which the 
affair turns; foreſees the danger, and 
foretells the miſchief, which never failed 
to follow upon the neglect of his coun- 
ſels ; of which there were ſo many inſtan- 
ces, that, as an eminent writer of his own 
time obſerved to him, his prudence ſeemed 
to be a kind of divination, which foretold 
every thing that afterwards happened, with 
the weracity of a prophet. But none of his 
letters do him more credit than thoſe of 
the recemmendatory kind: the others ſhew 
his wit and his parts, theſe his benevo- 
lence and his probity : he ſolicits the in- 
tereſt of his friends, with all the warmth 
and force of words of which he was maſ⸗- 
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ter; and alled ſome pe 
2 ar 2 the « 
and that his own hanour was conce 
in the ſucceſs of it. 

But his letters are not more valuat 
any account, than for their being the 
monuments of that ſort, which rem 
us from free Rome. They breathe the 
words of expiring liberty; a great 
of them having been written in the 
criſis of its ruin, to rouſe up all the i 
that was left in the honeſt and the 
to the defence of their country. The 
vantage which they derive from this 
cumſtance, will eaſily be obſerved 
comparing them with the epiltles of 
beſt and 2 who flouriſhed af 
wards in Imperial Rome. Pliny's le 
are juſtly admired by men of taſte: . 
ſhew the ſcholar, the wit, the fine ge | 
man ; yet we cannot but obſerve a poy P 
and barrenneſs through the whole, that 
„ the awe of a maſter. All his ft 

reflections terminate in private | 
there is nothing important in politics; 
great affairs explained; no account of 
motives of public counſels : he had be 
all the ſame offices with Cicero, what 
all points he affected to emulate ; yet 
2 were in effect — — 
y a ſuperior power, niltered 
a ſu © willy and with the old title 
conſul and proconſul, we want fiul 
ſtateſman, the politician, and the magil 
In his provincial command, where Ci 
governed all things with ſupreme a 
rity, and had kings attendant on bus 
ders, Pliny durſt not venture 1 70 
bath, or to puniſh a fugitive ſlave, # 
corporate a company of maſons, till be 
firit conſulted and obtained the lcar 
Trajan. 

His hiſtorical works are all lot; 
Commentaries of his Conſulſhip in G 
the Hiſtory of his own Affairs, to ks 
turn from exile, in Latin verſe ; and 
Anecdotes ; as well as the pieces . 

ubliſhed on Natural yg s 

liny quotes. one upon the Wonder 
Nas and another on Perfumes. 
was meditating likewiſe a 
of Rome, to which be Was freq 
urged by his friends, as the only n 
pable of ns. glory alſo 10 
country, of excelling the Greeks u! 
cies of writing, which of all * 
at that time the leaſt cultivated J | 
Romans. But he never "he 
execute ſo great @ wk; J 


+4 out a plan of it, which, ſhort 
: is, ſeems to be the beſt that can be 
1d for the deſign of a perfect hiſtory. 
He declares it to be the firſt and 
damenta} law of hiſtory, that it 
14 neither dare to ſay any thing that 
ma falſe, or fear to ſay any thing that was 
me, nor give any juſt ſuſpicion either 
{ avour or diſaffeQtion; that in the 
relation of things, the writer ſhould ob- 
ne the order of time, and add alſo 
ke deſcription of places: that in all 
it and memorable tranſactions he 
ſhould firſt explain the councils, then 
he ads, laſtly the events; that in coun- 
þ he ſhould interpoſe his own judg- 
ent, or the merit of them; in the acts, 
ould relate not only what was done, 
kt how it was done; in the events 
aud ew, what ſhare chance, or raſh- 
„ or prudence had in them; that in 
ard to perſons, he ſhould deſcribe 
x only their particular actions, but the 
wes and characters of all thoſe who 
* an eminent part in the ſtory ; that 
& ſhould illuſtrate the whole in a clear, 
ay, 1atural ſtile, flowing with a per- 
ul ſmoothneſs and equability, free 
on the affectation of points and ſen- 
dice, or the roughneſs of judicial 
dings,” | 
e have no remains likewiſe of his 
7), except ſome fragments occaſion- 
uteriperſed through his other writ- 
et theie, as I have before obſerved, 
Wncent to convince us, that his poe- 
genus, if it had been cultivated with 
ane care, would not have been inferior 
Ws cratorial. The two arts are ſo nearly 
% duat an excellency in the one ſeems 
mply a capacity for the other, the 
* qualities being effential to them 
; 2 ſprightly fancy, fertile invention, 
ag and numerous diction. It was in 
"05 time, that the old rulticity of the 
M mute firſt began to be poliſhed by 
["naments of dreſs, and the harmony 
unders ; but the height of perfection 
Mich it was carried after his death by 
2 generation, as it left no 
Tur a mediocrity in poetry, ſo it quite 
phe _ of — For the 
Ways Judges of things by com- 
, and becaute he was — Fay reat a 
i Virgil and Horace, he was decried 
a a all; eſpecially in the courts of 
—_— Auguſtus, where it was a 
— ut to the ſovereign, and a faſhion 
ent) among their flatterers, to 
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make his character ridiculous wherever it 
lay open to them ; hence flowed that per- 
petual raillery which ſubſiſts to this day, 
or his famous verſes : | 


Cedant arma togz, concedat laurea lingua, 
O fortunatam natam me Conſule Romam. 


And two bad lines picked out by the ma- 
lice of enemies, and tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity as a ſpecimen of the reſt, have ſerved 
to damn many thouſands of good ones, 
For Plutarch reckons him among be 
eminent of the Roman poets ; and Pliny 
8 was proud of emulating him in 

is poetic character; and Quintilian ſeems 
to charge the cavils of his cenſurers to a 
principle of malignity. But his own verſes 
carry the ſureſt proof of his merit, being 
written in the belt manner of that age in 
which he lived, and in the ſtile of Lu- 
cretius, whoſe poem he is ſaid to have 
reviſed and corrected for its publication, 
after Lucretius's death. This however is 
certain, that he was the conſtant friend 
and generous patron of all the celebrated 
poets of his time; of Acetus, Archias, 
Chilius, Lucretius, Catullus, who pays his 
thanks to him in the following hnes, for 
ſome favour that he had received from 
him: 


Tully, moſt eloquent by far 
Of all, who have been or who are, 
Or who in ages ſtill to cumo 
Shall riſe of all the ſans of Rome, 
To thee Catullus grateful ſends 
His warmeſt thanks, and recommends 


His humble muſe, as much below 

All other poets he, as thon 

All other patrons doſt excell, 

In power of words and ſpeaking well. 


CATULL. 47. 


But poetry was the amuſement only, and 
relief of his other ſtudies ; eloguence was his 
diſtinguiſhing talent, his ſovereign attri- 
bute: to this he devoted all the faculnes 
of his ſoul, and attained to a degree of per- 
fection in it, that no mortal ever ſarpaſſed: 
ſo that as a polite hiſtorian obſerves, Rome. 
had but few orators before him, wvhom it 
could praiſe ; none whom it could admire. 
Demoſthenes was the pattern by which he 
formed himſelf; whom he emulated with 
ſuch ſucceſs, as to merit what St. Jeram 
calls that beautiful eloge : Demoſthenes has 
ſnatched from thee the glory of being the firſt : 
thou from Demeſthenes, that of being the only 
orator. The genius, the capacity, the ftile 
and manner of them both were much the 
ſame; their eloquence of that great, 2 

ne 
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lime, and comprehenſive kind, which dig - 
nified every ſubject, and gave it all 
force and beauty of which it was — 
it was that roundne/ of ſpeaking, as the an- 
cients call it, where there was nothing 
either redundant or deficient ; nothing ei- 
ther to be added or retrenched : their per- 
ſections were in all points ſo — any 
and yet fo ſimilar, that the critics are not 
agreed on which fide to pive the pre- 
ference. Quintilian indeed, the moſt ju- 
dicions of them, has given it on the whole 
to Cicero ; but if, as others have thought, 
Cicero had not all the nerves,, the energy, 
or, as he himſelf calls it, the thunder of 
Demoſthenes ; he excelled him in the co- 
piouineſs and elegance of his dition, the 
variety of his ſentiments, and, above all, in 
the wivacity of his wit, and ſmartneſs of his 
raillery : Demoſthenes had nothing jeco/e 
or facetious in him; yet, by attempting 
ſometimes to jeſt, ſhewed, thats the thing 
itſelf did not diſpleaſe, but did not belong to 
bim for, as Longinus ſays, <vhehever be 
affected to be plea/ant, he made himſelf ridi- 
culous ; and if he happened to raiſe a laugh, 
it aua chiefly upon himſelf. Whereas Cicero, 
from a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, 
had the er always to pleaſe, when he 
found himſelf unable to convince, and 
could put his judges into good humour, 
when he had cauſe to be afraid of their 
ſeverity ; ſo that, by the opportunity of a 
«well-timed joke, he is ſaid to have preſerved 
many of bis clients from manifeſt ruin. 

Yet in all this height and fame of his 
eloquence, there was another ſet of orators 
at the ſame time in Rome, men of parts 
and learning, and of the firſt quality ; who, 
while they acknowledged the ſuperiority 


of his genius, yet cenſured his diction, as 
not truly attic or claſſical ; ſome _ 
looſe and languid, others timid and exube- 


rant. Theſe men affected a minute and 
faſtidious correctneſs, pointed ſentences, 
ſhort and conciſe periods, without a ſylla- 
ble to ſpare in them, as if the perfection of 
oratory conſiſted in a {rogaly of words, 
and in crowding our ſentiments into the 
narroweſt compaſs. 'The chief patrons of 
this taſte were, M. Brutus, Licinius, Calvus, 
Aſinius, Pollio, and Salluſt, whom Seneca 
ſeems to treat as the author of the obſcure, 
abrupt, and ſententious ſtile. Cicero often 
ridicules theſe pretenders to attic elegance, 
as judging of eloquence not by the force 
of the art, but their own weakneſs ; and 
reſolving to decry what they could not at- 
tain, and to admire nothir.g but what they 
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could imitate z and though their 
ſpeaking, he ſays, might pleaſe the ; 
@ critic or a ſcholar, yet it was not « 
ſublime and ſonorous kind, whoſe en, 
not only to inſtru, but is move an audie 
an eloquence, born for the mak 
whoſe. merit was always ſhewn by it 
fects of exciting admiration, and x 
ſhouts of applauſe ; and on which « 
never was any difference of judgt 
between the learned and the 
This was the genuine eloquence 
evailed in Rome as long as Cicero k 
is were the only ſpeeches that were 
liſhed or admired by the city ; while 
attic orators, as they called themſe 
were generally deſpiſed, and frequ 
deſerted by the ws won in the mud 
their harangues. But after Cicero's de 
and the ruin of the republic, the Re 
oratory ſunk of courſe with its liberty, 
a falſe ſpecies univerſally prevailed; 1 
inſtead of that elate, copious, and fc 
eloquence, which launched out free!y 
every ſubject, there 3 a 
dry, ſententious kind, full of labc 
turns and ſtudied points; and proper 
= the Ne on which i 85 _ 
the making panegyrics and gervile c 
pliments thats — T% chang 
ſtile may be obſerved in all their unt 
from Cicero's time to the younger Pl 
who carried it to its utmolt perfection 
his celebrated þ ic on the empt 
Trajan; which, as it is juftly admired 
the elegance of diction, the beauty of 
timents, and the delicacy of its com 
ments, ſo is become in a manner 
ſtandard of fine ſpeaking to modern tu 
where it is common to hear the prete 
ers to criticiſm, deſcanting on the ted 
length and ſpiritleſs exuberance of 
Cigeronian periods, But the ſuperion 
Cicero's eloquence, as it was act 
ledged by the politeſt age of te Ro 
ſo it has received the moſt authentic 
firmation that the nature of thiogs 
admit, from the concurrent ſenſe ol 
tions; which neglecting the prod y 
of his rivals and contemporancs, * 
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preſerved to us his ineſtimable re pref 
as a ſpecimen of the moſt perfect Ari 
ner of ſpeaking, to which the languff 


mortals can be exalted : ſo that, 25 C 


lian declared of him even in we 
age, he has acquired ſuch fame * ang 
terity, that Cicero 3s not Portis 


man, as of cloq® 


much the name of a 
itſelf. 


have hitherto been conſidering 
Ge part of Cicero's oy ap 
now attempt to e re- 

7 his mind, — i cover the real 
and principle of his actions, from a 
of that philoſophy which he pro- 
110 follow, as the general rule of his 
This, as he often declares, was 
from the academic fe 3 which de- 
{it origin from the Socrates, and its 
tom a celebrated gymnaſium, or 

» of exerciſe in the ſuburbs of Athens, 
d the Academy, where the profeſſors 
at ſchool uſed to hold their lectures 
ical diſputations. Socrates 

the firſt who baniſhed phyſics out of 
ih, which till his time had been 
ſale object of it, and drew it off from 
obſcure and intricate inquiries into 
re, and the conſtitution of the hea- 
bodies, to queſtions of morality ; of 
immediate uſe and importance to 
uppineſs of man, concerning the true 
jaws of virtue and vice, and the natural 
mc? of good and ill ; and as he found 
world generally "gs with falſe 


es on thoſe ſubjects, ſo his method 
mt 11 aſſert any opinion of his own, but 
wire the opinions of others, and attack 
errors in vogue; as the firſt ſtep to- 
b prepaging men for the reception of 

or what came the neareſt to it, pro- 
ity. While he himſelf therefore profeſ- 


lo lr voting, he uſed to fift out the 
dodrines of all the pretenders to ſci- 
2 and then teaſe them with a ſeries of 
wrs, ſo contrived as to reduce them, 
ve courſe of their anſwers, to an evi- 
ublurdity, and the impoſſibility of de- 
Wy what they had at firſt affirmed. 
In Plato did not ſtrictly adhere to the 
Ad of his maſter Socrates, and his 
wers wholly deſerted it: for inſtead 
ae 3:cratic modeſty of affirming no- 
$ 2nd examining every thing, they 
al philoſophy, as it were, into an art, 
ormed a ſyſtem of opinions, which 
| celivered to their diſciples as the 
wr tenets of their ſet. Plato's ne- 
 "peakippus, who was left the heir 
ws ſchool, continued his lectures, as 
liceeffors alſo did in the academy, 
reſerved the name of academics ; 
\ Aiſtotl, the moſt eminent of Plato's 
5 retired to another gymnaſium, 
* the Lyceum; where, from a cuſtom 
A te and his followers obſerved, of 
Es and diſputing as they avalled in 
Fmuce's of the place, they obtained 


the name of Peripatetics, or the Walkin 
Philoſophers. Theſe two ſects, though di 
fering in name, agreed generally in thin 
or in all the principal points of their = 
loſophy : they placed the chief happineſs 
of man in virtue, with a competency ex- 
ternal goods ; taught the exiſtence of a God, 
a providence, the immartality of the foul, and 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
This was the ſtate of the academic 
ſchool under five ſucceſſive maſters, whe 
governed it after Plato; Speuſippus, Xe- 
nocrates, Polemo, Crates, Crantor; till 
Arceſilas the fixth diſcarded at once all 
the ſyſtems of his flors, and re- 
vived the Socratic way, of affirming nothing, 
doubting of all things, and expokng the va - 
nity of the reign ions. He al- 
ledged the neceſſity of making this refor - 
mation, from that ob/eurity of things, which 
2 reduced Socrates, and all the ancients 
efore him, to a confeſſion of their ignorance : 
22 as — . lʒkewic done, 
that the ſenſes were narrow, reaſon infirm, 
life ſhort, truth immerſed in the deep, opinion 
and cuſtom bere predominant, aud 
all things i in ., He taught 
therefore, t was no certain 
« knowledge or perception of any thing 
in nature, nor any infallible criterion of 
« truth and falſhood ; that nothing was ſo 
«« deteſtable as raſhneſs, nothing ſo ſcan- 
« dalous to 2 her, as to profeſs 
« what was ei e or unknown to 
« him; that we ought to aſſert nothin 
« dogmatically, but in all cafes to ſuſ- 
« pendour aſſent; and inſtead of pretend- 
ing to certainty, content ourſelves with 
« opinion, grounded on probability, which 
« was all that a rational mind had to ac- 
« quieſce in. This was called the new 
academy, in diſtinftion from the Platonic, or 
the old which maintained its credit down 
to Cicero's time, by a ſucceſſion of able 
maſters; the chief of whom was Car- 
neades, the fourth from Arcefilas, who 
carried it to its utmoſt height of glory, 
and is greatly celebrated by antiquity for 
the vivacity of his wit, and force of his 
2 
e muſt not however imagine, that 
theſe academics continued doubting and 
fluctuating all their lives in ſcepticiſm and 
irreſolution, without any preciſe opinions, 
or ſettled principle of judging and acting: 
no; their rule was as certain and conſiit - 
ent as that of any other ſect, as it is fre- 
quently explained by Cicero, in many parts 
of his works. We are not of that fort,” 
3 ſays 


| 
| 
| 


ſays he, * whoſe mind is perpetually wan- 
« dering in error, without any particular 
« end or object of its purſuit: for what 
% would ſuch a mind or ſuch a life indeed 
« be worth, which had no determinate 
rule or method of thinking and acting? 
« But the difference between us and the 
« reſt is, that whereas they call ſome- 
* thing certain, and others uncertain z we 
« call the one probable, the other improba- 
« ble, For what reaſon then, ſhould not 
I purſue the probable, reject the contrary, 
« and declining the arrogance of affirming, 
* avoid the imputation of raſhneſs, whic 

« of all things is the fartheſt removed 
e from wiſdom? Again; we do not pre- 
« tend to ſay that there is no ſuch thing 
« as truth ; but that all truths have ſome 
« falſhood annexed to them, of ſo near a 
« reſemblance and fimilitude, as to afford 
« no certain note of diſtinction, whereby 
« to determine our judgment and aſſent : 
« whence it follows alſo of courſe, that 
« there are many things prebable ; which, 
« though not perfectly comprehended, yet 
« on account of their, ive and ſpe- 
« cious appeara ap to go- 
« vern the life oh wiſe In another 
« place, there is no difference, ſays he, 
« between us, and thoſe who pretend to 
« know things; but that they never doubt 
« of the truth of what they maintain: 
« whereas we have many probabilities, 
« which we readily embrace, but dare 
% not affirm. By this we preſerve our 
« judgment free and unprejudiced, and 
« are under no neceſſity of defending what 
« js preſcribed and enjoined to us ; where- 
« as in other ſes, men are tied down to 
« certain doctrines, before they are capa- 
« ble of judging what is the belt ; mil in 
« the moſt infirm part of life, drawn 
« either by the authority of a friend, or 
« charmed with the firſt maſter whom 
« they happen to hear, they form a judg- 
«© ment of things unknown to them; and 
« to whatever {-hool they chance to be 
« driven by the tide, cleave to it as faſt 
« as the oyſter to the rock.“ 

Thus the academy held the proper me- 
dium between the rigid ſtoic, and the in- 
difference of the ſceptic: the ſtoics em- 
braced all their doctrines, as ſo many fixed 
and immutable truths, from which it was 
infamous to depart; and ” making this 
their point of honour, held all their diſciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The 
ſceptics, on the other hand, obſerved a per- 
fe& neutrality towards all opinions; main- 


4 


taining all of them to be equally 


fenfions of the beſt and wiſeſt on the 


and that we could not affirm of ans « 
that it wa this or that; fince he 
much reaſon to tate it for the ine a 
the other, or for meither of then ; 
wholly indifferent which of then 
thought it to be: thus they lived, wi 
ever engaging themſelves on any fide 
a queſtion, directing their lives in the n 
time by natural affections, and the 
and cuſtoms of their country. But 
academics, by adopting the probatl, 
ſtead of the certain, kept the balance 
an equal poiſe between the two extren 
making it their general —— iple to « 
ſerve - moderation in — 00 
and as Plutarch, who was one of th 
tells us, paying a great regard alway; 
that old maxim, - 


M ayay ie quid nimit, gel 

As this ſchool then was in no partial”. 
GEE to any, but an equal adverfary b 
all, or rather to * 097 philoſophy 4 | 
general, ſo every other ſect, next to ide 


readily gave it the preference to the re 
which uniyerſal conceſſion of the ſecs 
place, is commonly thought to infer a rig 
to the firſt: and if we reflect on the its 
of the heathen world, and whit they ther 
ſelves ſo often complain of, he darknd 
that ſurrounded them, and the infinite 4 


damental queitions of religion and mor 
lity, we muſt neceſſarily allow, that 
academic manner of e , 
of all others the moſt rational and mode 
and the beſt adapted to the diſcovery 
truth, whoſe peculiar character it » 
to encourage enquiry ; to fift every que 
tion to the bottom; to try the force 
every argument, till it had found ite r 
moment, or the preciſe quantity of ny. 
weight. a 
This it was that induced Cicero, to 
advanced life and ripened judgment, 
deſert the old academy, and declare for d 
new; when, from a long experience of 
vanity of thoſe ſects who called then 
ſelves the proprietors of truth, and ® 
ſole guides of life, and through a deff 
of finding any thing certain, he ws g% 
after all his pains, to take up w. 
bable, But the genius and gener 
rater of both. the academies was in uu 
meaſure ſtill the ſame ; for the lh 
it profeſſed to teach a peculiar ſyſt 
doctrines, yet it* was, ever diffident 
cautious of affirming ; and the nen, a4 


ſerupulous and ſceptical of the 
qo appears from the writing: of 
” he firlt maſter of the old, in which, as 
, obſerves, nothing is abſolutely af- 
ad, nothin delivered for certain, but 
things lreely inquired into, and both 
+; of the queſtion impartially diſcuſſed. 
« there was another reaſon — recom- 
Jed this philoſophy in a peculiar man- 
1 00 Cad its being, of all others, the 
4 ſuited to the proteſſion of an orator ; 
ce by its practice of diſputing for and 
ue? every opinion of the other fects, it 
ne him the beſt opportunity of perfect- 
bis oratorical faculty, and acquiring a 
bi of ſpeaking readily upon all ſubjeAs. 
g calls it therefore 1he parent of elegance 
p:; and declares, that he owed 
the fame of his * not to the me- 
uic rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
rged and generous principles of the aca- 


This ſchool however was almoſt deſert- 
| in Greece, and had but few diſciples 
dne, when Cicero undertook its pa- 
ge, and endeavoured to revive its 
ping credit, The reaſon is obvious: 
mpoled a hard taſk upon its ſcholars, of 
wing againſt every ſect, and on every 
bon in E! and if it was dif- 
4 a Cicero ſays, to be maſter of any 
, bwy much more of them all ? which was 
bent on thoſe who profeſſed them- 
es academics. No wonder then that it 
ground every where, in proportion as 
e and luxury prevailed, which naturally 
[cle people to the doctrine of Epicu- 
n relation to which there is a ſmart 
mg recorded of Arceſilas, who being 
, why ſo many of all ſes wwent over to 
þcureans, but none ever came back from 
, replied, that men might be made 
nah, but eunuchs could never be made men 
"A 
This general view of Cicero's philoſo- 
}, will help us to account in ſome mea- 
o for that difficulty which people fre- 
uy complain of in diſcovering his 
(enuments, as well as for the miſ- 
which they are apt to fall into in that 
cd hnce it was the diſtinguiſhing prin- 
e of the academy to refute the opinions 
aber, rather than declare any of their 
Yet the chief difficulty does not lie 
; tor Cicero was not icrupulous on 
| ram nor affected any obſcurity in 
. of his thoughts, when it was 
ls to explain them; but it is che 
Jud different characters of his ſe- 


veral writings, that lexes the gene- 
rality of 2 * bens 
dip into his works, they are apt to fancy 
themſelves poſſeſſed of his ſentiments, and 
to quote them indifferently as fuch, whe- 

ther from his Orations, his Dialogues, or 
his Letters, without attending to the pe- 
culiar nature of the work, or the different 
perſon that he aſſumes in it. 

His orations are generally of the judi- 

cial kind; or the pleadings of an advo- 
cate, whoſe buſineſs it was to make the 
beſt of his cauſe; and to deliver, not fo much 
what was true, as what was ufeful to his cli- 
ent; the patronage of truth belonging in 
ſuch caſes to the judge, and not to the 
pleader. It would be abſurd therefore to re- 
quire a ſcrupulous veracity, or ſtrict declara- 
tion of his ſentiments in them: the thin 
does not admit of it; and he himſelf for- 
bids us to expect it; and in one of thoſe 
orations frankly declares the true nature of 
them all.—“ That man,” ſays he, is much 
-« miſtaken, who thinks, that in theſe ju- 
« dicial peadings, he has an authentic 
« ſpecimen of gr opinions; they are the 
& Crock ff cauſgg and the times; 
« not of the men or thEadyocates : if the 
« cauſes could ſpeak of themſelves, no 
« body would employ an orator; but we 
« are employed to ſpeak, not what we 
« would undertake to affirm upon our au- 
« thority, but what is ſuggeſted by the 
« cauſe and the thing itſelf.” Agreeably 
to this notion, Quintilian tells us, « that 
« thoſe who are truly wiſe, and have ſpent 
« their time in public affairs, and not in 
« idle diſputes, though they have reſolved 
« with themſelves to be ftrit and honeſt 
« in all their actions, yet will not ſcruple 
« to uſe every argument that can be of 
« ſervice to the cauſe which they have 
« undertaken to defend.” In his ora- 
tions, therefore, where we often meet with 
the ſentences and maxims of philoſophy, 
we cannot always take them for his own, 
but as topics applied to move his au- 
dience, or add an air of gravity and pro- 
bability to his ſpeech. 

His letters indeed to familiar friends, 
and eſpecially thoſe to Atticus, place the 
real man betore us, and lay open his very 
heart; yet in theſe ſome diſtinction muſt 
neceſſarily be obſerved ; for in letters of 
compliment, condolence, or recommen- 
dation, or where he is ſoliciting any point 
of importance, he adapts his arguments 
to the occaſion; and uſes ſuch as would 
induce his friend the moſt readily to grant 

what 


2 
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what he deſired. But as his letters in 
general ſeldom touch upon any queſtions 
of = cap ju except lightly and inci- 
dentally, fo they will very little help 
to us in the diſcovery of his Philo/ophical 
Opinions, which are the ſubject of the pre- 


ſent inquiry, and for which we muſt wholly pe 


recur to his philoſophical works. 

Now the general purpoſe of theſe works 
was, to give a biftory rather of the ancient 
philoſophy, than any account of his own, 


and to explain to his fellow-citizens in 


their own Jangua e, whatever the phi- 
loſophers of all ſects, and all ages, had 
taught on every important queſtion, in or- 
der to enlarge their minds, and reform 
their morals; and to employ himſelf moſt 
uſefully to his country, at a time when 
arms and a ſuperior force had deprived 
him of the power of ſerving it in any 
other way. This he declares in his trea- 
tiſe called de Finibus, or on the Chief Good 
or Ill of Man; in that upon the Nature of 
the Gods ; in his Tuſculan Diſputations ; and 
in his book on the Academic Philoſophy; 
in-all which he "Foc pe upon him- 


ſelf the part of a,Stoic ;Whetimes of ar 
Epicurean; ſometithes of he Peripatetic ; for 
the ſake of explaining with more authority 
the different doctrines of each ſet; and 
as he aſſumes the perſon of the one to con- 
fute the other, ſo in his proper character 
of an Academic, he ſometimes diſputes 
agaiuſt them all; while the unwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, 
takes Cicero ſtill for the perpetual ſpeaker; 
and under that miſtake, often quotes a 
ſentiment for his, that was delivered by 
him only in order to be confuted. But in 
theſe dialogues, as in all his other works, 
wherever he treats any ſubje& profeſſedly, 


or gives a judgment upon it deliberately, 


either in his own perſon, or that of an 
Academic, there he delivers his own opi- 
nions; and where he himſelf does not ap- 

ar in the ſcene, he takes care uſually to 
inform us, to which of the characters he 
has aſſigned the patronage of his own ſen- 
timents ; who was generally 1 
ſpeaker of tlie dialogue; as Craſſus in his 
treatiſe on the Orator ; Scipio, in that of 
the Republic; Cato, in his piece on Old Age. 
This key will let us into his real thoughts; 
and enable us to trace his genuine notions 
through every'part of his writings, from 
which I ſhall now proceed to give a ſhort 
abſtract of them. 

As to Phyfics, or Natural Philoſophy, 
he ſeems to have had the ſame notion 


. rewards and puniſbments; and the «! 


from the earlie 
plained them all in his works; yet h 
not think it worth while, either to 
any diſtin opinions of his own, « 
leaſt to declare them. From his acc 
however of thoſe ſyſtems we may 
ſerve, ag: _ of the fundan 
principles of modern phi , 
aſs for the origi Ane 6 
iter times, are the revival rather of 
cient notions maintained by ſome 6 
firſt — of whom we have 
notice in hiſtory ; as the Motion of the 
the Antipodes ; a Vacuum; and an unt 
Gravitation, or attra#ive Quality of Mi 
which holds the World in iti preſent 
_ 2 5 
ut in great points of reli 
and morality, which us of more in 
diate relation to the happineſs of 
the being 'of a Gd; a Provide; 
immortality of the foul ; a future f 


difference ' of good and ill ; he has | 
ly and clearly declared his mind in 
parts of his writings. He maint 
that there was one 5 Oo Suren 
ing; incorporeal, eternal, ſelf-exifieat, 
created the world by his peer, an 
tained it by his Providence. This he! 
red from the conſent of all nations; 4 
der and beauty of the heavenly bodir 
evident marks of counſel, wiſdom, 
fitneſs to certain ends, obſervable in the« 
and in every part of the viſible worid; 
declares that perſon unworthy of tbe 
of a man, who can believe all thi ts 
been made by chance j when with tht 
ftretch of human wiſdom, wwe car 
trate the depth of that wiſdom uli 
trived it. 

He believed alſo a Divine Prev 
conſtantly preſiding over the whole | 
and — its care to all the pn 
members of it, with a peculiar u 
to the conduct and ations of mn dat 
ing the minute and inferior per" " 
courſe of his general Jaws. 
lected from the nature and zune 
the Deity ; his ommiſcience, mD, 
infinite goodneſs ; chat could never 


aun, r. 


elt what he had once produced into 
7 and declares, that without this be- 
{ tzere could be no ſuch thing as piety 
nl g. ex in the world, . | 
e held likewiſe the immortality of the 
and it: jeparate exiſtence after aenth, in 
1 if happineſs or miſery. This he in- 
med from that ardent thirſt of immortality, 
kd was always the moſt conſpicuous in 
det ard moſt exalted minds; from 
tick the trueſt ſpecimen of their nature 
6 needs be drawn, from it, unmixed and 
e ence, Which had nothing ſepa- 
+ or periſhable in it; from its wonder- 
powers and faculties; its principle of 
n; its memory, mVentiin, Wit, com- 
ion; which were all incompatible with 
ws matter, The Stoics fancied that 
ke! was a ſubtilized, fiery ſubſtance, 
cn arrived the body after death, and 
ited a long time, yet not eternally, 
3 to periſh at laſt in the general 
Agron; in which they allowed, as 
ro lays, the only thing that was hard 
de, its ſeparate exiſtence from the 
I; jet denied what was not ont eaſy to 
Fits tut a conſequence of the other ; its 
W dation. Ariſtotle taught, that be- 
dea other things were ſuppoſed to 
tacir be ing, there was a tb efjence 
are, peculiar to God and the jeul, which 
Wing in it that was common to any 
reſt, This opinion Cicero followed, 
wiatcd with his uſual perſpicuity in 
loving pailage : 
ie origin of the human ſoul,” ſays 
o not to be found any where on 
a; mere is nothing mixed, concrete, 
eataly; nothing of water, air, or 
m it. For theſe natures are not 
*puvle of memory, intelligence, or 
ez have nothing that can retain 
Pu, foreſee the future, lay hold on 
MIN; which Faculties are pure! 
=, and could not poſſibly be derived 
am, except from God; the nature 
3 therefore is of a ſingular 
„ drlunet from theſe known and ob- 
 Mures; and whatever it be that 
Und taites, that lives and moves in 
tau be heavenly and divine, and 
; calon eternal. Nor is God in- 
"wet, whoſe exiſtence we can 
«Cover, to be comprehended by 
ut other manner, but as a free 
e mm, clear from all mortal 
„ Golerving and moving all 
+ $4 adeed With an eternal prin- 
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be fear elements of the material world, 
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«"ciple of ſelf. motion; bf this kind, and 


« of the ſame nature, is the human foul.” 

As to a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, he confidered it as a conſequence 
of the ſoul's immortality, dedxcible from 
the attributes of God, and the condition 
of man's life a earth; and thought it fo 
highly probable, t wwe could bara Weubt 
of it, he ſays, unle/s it ſhould happen to our 


"mind's, «when they lock into themje. ves, as it 


dees to our eyes, when they lock too intenſely 
at the ſun, that finding their fight dazzled, 
they give over looking at all, In this opi- 
nion he followed Socrates and Plato, for 
whoſe judgment he profeſſed fo great a 
reverence, that if they had given no rea- 


ſons, ewhere yet they had given many, he ſhould 


have been perſuaded, he ſays, by their ſole 
authority. Socrates, therefore, as he tells 
us, declared in his dying ſpeech, „That 
« there were two ways appointed to the 
« human ſouls at their departure from the 
« human body: that thoſe who had been 
« immerſed in ſenſual pleaſures and luſts, 
« and had polluted themſelves with pri- 
« vate vices or public crimes againſt their 
« country, took an obſcure and devious 
« road, remote from the ſeat and aſſembly 
« of the gods; whilſt thoſe who had pre- 
« ſerved their integrity, and received little 
« or no contagion from the body, from 
« which they had conſtantly abſtracted 
« themſelves, and in the bodies of men 
« imitated the life of the gods, had an 
« eaſy aſcent lying open belore them to 
« thoſe gods, from whom they derived 
« their being.“ 

From what has already been ſaid, the 
reader will eaſily imagine what Cicero's 
opinion mult have been concerning he re- 
ligion of his country : for a mind enlightened 
by the noble principles juſt tated, could 
not poſſibly harbour a thought of the 
truth or divinity of fo abſurd a worſhip: 
and the liberty which not only he, but all 
the old writers take, in ridiculing the cha- 
raters of their gods, and the fictions of 
their infernal torments ſhe ws, that there was 
not a man of liberal education, WhO did 
not conſider it as an engine of ſtate, or po- 
litical, ſyſtem; contrived for the, uſes of 
government, and to keep the people ig or- 
der; in this light Cicero always com- 
mends it as a wiſe inſtitution, ſingularly 
adapted to the genius of Rome, and con- 
ſtantly inculcates an adherence to its rights 
as the duty of all good citizens. ; 

Their religion conſiſted of two princi- 
pal branches ; the offervation of the auſpi- 

ces, 
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ces and the worſhip of the gods : the firſt 
was inſtituted by Romulus ; the ſecond 
his ſucceſſor, Numa; who drew up a ritual, 
or order of ceremonies, to be obſerved in 
the different ſacrifices of their ſeveral dei- 
ties : to theſe a third part was afterwards 
added, relating to divine admonitibns from 
portents ; monſtrous births; the entrails of 
beaſts in ſacrifice ; and the prophecies of the 
ſpbils. The College of Augurs preſided 
over the auſpices, as the ſupreme interpre- 
ters of the qwill of JFowve; and determined 
what ſigns were propitious, and what not: 
the other prieſts were the judges of all 
the other cafes relating to religion, as well 
of what concerned the public worſhip, as 
that of private families, 

Now the prieſts of all denominations 
were of the firſt nobility of Rome, and 
the augurs eſpecially were commonly ſe- 
nators of conſular rank, who had paſſed 
through all the dignities of the republic, 
and by their power over the auſpices, could 
put an immediate ſtop to all proceedings, 
and diſſolve at once all the aſſemblies of 
the people convened for public buſineſs. 
The interpretation of the Hb prophecies 
was veſted in the decemviri, or guardians 
of the ſybilline books, ten perſons of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank, choſen uſually from the 
prieſts: And the province of interpretin 

rodigies, and inſpeRing the entrails, be- 
— to the haruſpices; who were the 
fervants of the public, hired to attend the 
magiſtrates in all their ſacrifices ; and who 
never failed to accommodate their anſwers 
to the views of thoſe who employed them, 
and to whoſe protection they owed their 

credit and their livelihood. 

This conſtitution of a religion amon 
a people naturally ſuperſtitious, neceſſarily 
threw the chief influence of affairs into 
the hands of the ſenate, and the better 
ſort; who by this advantage frequently 
checked the violences of the populace, and 
the factious attempts of the tribunes: ſo 
that it is perpetually applauded by Cicero 
ac the main bulwark of the republic; 
though conſidered a!l the while by men of 
ſenſe, as merely political, and of human 
invention. The only part that admitted 
any diſpute concerning its origin, was au- 
gury, or their method of divining by as/- 
picen. The Stoics held that God, out of 
his goodneſs to man, had imprinted on the 
nature of things certain marks or notices 
of future evenis ; as on the entrails of beaſts, 
- the flight of birds, thunder, and other cele/- 
tial Signs, which, by long obſervation, and 
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the experience of ages, wert Tk 
an art, by which the meaning of end 


might be determined, and applied u 4 
event that wasMgnified by it. Thi " 
called artificial divination, in dif 0 
from the natural, which they ſuppol de 
flow from an 2 or native power, 174 
planted in the foul, which it exerted i of | 
with the greateſt efficacy, when it n'g! 
moſt free and diſengaged from the date: 
as in dreams and _ But this t 0 
was * ridiculed by the other ung 
loſophers; and of all the College c we 
gurs, there was but one who at this of th 
maintained it, Appius Claudius, who 2 
* at for his pains by the ref, conſi 
called the Piſidian: it occaſioned rom t. 
ever a ſmart controverſy between hin duty 
his colleague Marcellus, who ſeverall; f G 
liſhed books on each ſide of the que that ; 
wherein Marcellus afferted the whole 1 , N 
fair to be the contrivance of flap" cr: 
Appius, on the contrary, that ther: 10 
a real art and power of divinig 7 of 
ing in the augural diſcipline, and tag ur 
the augural books. Appius dedicate man 
treatiſe to Cicero, who, though he hey de 
ferred Marcellus's notion, yet dd . 0 
wholly agree with either, but be ud 
that augury might probably be inf Wee, Vi 
g firſt upon a perſuaſion of its divinity que the 
when by the improvements of arts and fade 
ing, that opinion was exploded in juct ir Gun 
ages, yet the thing uſelf was 1/0888"; 
tained for the ſake of its uſe to ! and c. 
public. La gu met 
But whatever was the origin of 08889" © | 
ligion of Rome, Cicero's relig. 
undoubtedly of beavenly extratimn, by eter 
as we have ſeen, on the foundation Wrong 
God; a providence; an immortai!y = reg 
conſidered this ſhort period of our po. 
earth as a ſtate of trial, or a ku d Pal 
ſchool, in which we were to improve" cer 
epare ourſelves for that eternity vu 
iſtence which was provided for u cor 
after; that we were placed theretc 85; con 
by our Creator, not ſo much 17 in! — c 
earth, as to contemplate the 11 N eters 
which were imprinted, in legidle a. [ve 
ters, all the duties of that nature v "" | 
was given to us. He obſerved, 4 Tf 1 
ſpectacle belonged to no other 4 * 
man; to whom God, for that ae ip? 
given an ered and upright form = , m 
not prone or fixed upon t Feople; 
thoſe of other animals, but — | comm 
and ſublime, in a ſituation the m = 
for this celeſtial contemplates, i — 


y of his taſk, and to ac- 
at kim with the place on which he 
xg, and for which he was finally de- 
a. He took the ſyſtem of the world, 
he viſible works of God, to be he 
practi of God's law, or the declara- 
of his will to mankind ; whence, as 
night collect his being, nature, and 
bates, ſo we could trace the reaſons 
and motives of his acting; ill, by 
ing what He had done, aue might learn 
we ouzht to do, and, by the opera- 
of the divine reaſon, be inſtructed how 
fe cur on 3 fince the perfection of 
conſiſted in the imitation of God. 
om this ſource he deduced the origin 
ul duty, or moral obligation; from the 
of Grd manifeſted in his works; or 
hat eternal reaſon, fitneſs and relation 
n Which is diſplayed in every part 
ke creation, This he calls the origi- 
mnutable law ; the criterion of good 
2 of juſt and unjuſt ; imprinted on 
wure of things, as the rule by which 
man laws are formed; which, when- 
hey deviate from this pattern, ought, 
u 10 be called any thing rather than 
and are in effect nothing but as 
"ee, violence, and tyranny, That to 
be the diſbinction 7 good and ill not 
ſnaded in nature, but in cuſtom, opi- 
i eunan inſtitution, is mere folly and 
„ which would overthrow all ſo- 
ud confound all right and juſtice 
gi men: that this was the conſtant 
u of the wiſeſt of all ages; who 
'oat the mind of God, governing all 
by eternal reaſon, was the principle 
Wregn law 3 whoſe ſubſtitute on earth 
' reaſon or mind of the wiſe: to 
Purpoſe there are many ſtrong and 
ul paſſages ſcattered occaſionally 
every part of his works. 
de uue law,” ſays he, © is right 
n, conformable to the nature of 
8; conltant, eternal, diffuſed through 
uch calls us to duty by command- 
ters us from ſin by forbidding ; 
de rer loſes its influence with the 
der ever preſerves it with the 
, his cannot poſſibly be over- 
ap Other law, nor abrogated 
e whole, or in part: nor can we be 
ed from it either by the ſenate or 
rale: nor are we to ſeek any 
omment or interpreter of it but 
„ "Ir Can. there one law at 
» Mother at Athens; one now, 
bereaſter; but the ſame eter- 
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« nal, immutable law, comprehends all 
« nations, at all times, under one common 
« Maſter and Governor of all, GOD. 
« He is the inventor, propounder, enactor 
« of this law; and whoſoever will not 
« obey it, muſt firſt renounce himſelf, and 
« throw off the nature of man; by doing 
« which, he will ſuffer the * pu- 
« niſhment, though he ſhould eſcape all 
*« the other torments which are com- 
« monly believed to be prepared for the 
« wicked,” 5 

In another place he tells us, that the 
ſtudy of this law was the only thing which 
could teach us that moſt important of all 
leſſons, ſaid to be preſcribed by the Pythian 
oracle, TO KNOW OURSELVES; t is, 
to know our true nature and rank in the 
univerſal ſyſtem, the relation that we bear 
to all other things, and the purpoſes for 
which we were ſent into the world. 
« When a man,” ſays he, “ has atten- 
« tively ſurveyed the heavens, the earth, 
« the ſea, and all things in them, ob- 
« ſerved whence they ſprung, and whicher 
« they all tend; when and how they are 
« to end; what part is mortal and periſh- 
« able, what divine and eternal : when he 
« has almoſt reached and touched, as it 
« were, the Governor and Ruler of them 
« all, and diſcovered himſelf not to be 
« confined to the walls of any certain 
« place, but a citizen of the world, as of 
« one common city; in this magnificent 
« view of things, in this enlarged pro- 
« ſpect and knowledge of nature, good 
« pods! how will he learn to know him- 
« /elf ? How will he contemn, deſpiſe, and 
« ſet at nought all thoſe things which 
« the vulgar eſteem the moſt ſplendid and 
« glorious?“ 

Theſe wers the principles on which Ci- 
cero. built his religion and morality, which 
ſhine indeed through all his writings, but 
were largely and explicitly iluſtrated by 
him in his Treatiſes on Government and on 
Laws; to which he added afterwards his 
book of Offices, to make the ſcheme com- 
_ volumes which, as the elder Pliny 
ays to the emperor Titus, ought not only 
to be read, but to be got by heart. The 
firſt and greateſt of theſe works is loſt, ex- 
cept a few fragments, in which he had 
delivered his real thoughts ſo profeſſedly, 


that in a letter to Atucus, he calls be 


fix books on the republic, ſo many pledges 
iven to his country for the integrity of his 
e; from which, if ever he ſwerved, he 
could _ have the face ts look into them 
8 2 | 


f. 


- 
—_— 


4 


agarn. 


te. 


3+ diaate of an oracle, which derived 
the glory of Rome from an adherence 
u Ancient manners and diſcipline. 


| Je res Romana viriſque. 
3 Fragm. de — h 5. 
tis one of his maxims, which he incul- 
wes in his writings, that as the end of a 
s is a proſperous voyage ; of a phyſician, 
bualth of his patient; of a general, vic- 
% that of a ſtateſman is, lo make his 
"5 happy ; to make them firm in power, 
{+ i awealth, ſplendid in glory, eminent 
virtue, which he declares to be the great- 
ond beſt of all auorti among men and 
this cannot be effected but by the concord 
{ karmony of the conſtituent members 
city; ſo it was his conſtant aim to 
je the different orders of the ſtate into 
common intereſt, and to inſpire them 
& 2 mutual confidence in each other; 
u to balance the ſupremacy of the 
ple by the authority of the ſenate : that 
one /beuld enact, but the other adwi/c ; 
one have the laſt reſort, the other the 
f influence. This was the old conſtitu- 
k of Rome, by which it had been raiſed 
ulits grandeur; whilſt all its misfortunes 
re owing to the contrary principle of 
ult and diſſenſion between theſe two 
powers: it was the great object, 
refore, of his policy, to throw the a/- 
at in all affairs into the hands of the 
* ond the magiſtrates, as far as it was 
tent with the rights and liberties of 
people ; which will always be the ge- 
ew of the wife and honeſt in all po- 
7 governments. 
us was the principle which he eſpou- 
from the 1 — and — to 
cod of his life: and though in ſome 
Ages of his hiſtory, he may de thought 
ups to have deviated from it, yet up- 
an impartial view of the caſe, we ſhall 
dat his end was always the ſame, 
en he had changed his meaſures of 
g it, when compelled to it by the 
ce of the times, and an over-ruling 
; and a neceſſary regard to his own 
fy: lo that he might ſay with great 
d, what an Athenian orator once ſaid 
ſe of his inconſtancy ; that he had 
| * en ſome occaſions contrary to him- 
1 never to the republic : and here 
Academie philoſophy ſeems to have 
RR ſuperior uſe in practical as well 
' 'culative life, by indulging that 
? & acting which nature and reaſon 


ei Wd When the times and things 
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themſelves are changed, allowing a change 
of conduR, and a recourſe to new means 
for the attainment of the ſame end. 

The three ſecti, which at this time chief- 
ly engroſſed the philoſophical part of Rome, 
were the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Aca- 
demic; and the chief ornaments of each 
were, Cato, Atticus, and Cicero, who lived 
together in ſtrict friendſhip, and a mutual 
eſteem of each other's virtue; but the 
different behaviour of theſe three, will ſhew 
by fact and example, the different merit 
of their ſeveral principles, and which of 
them was the beſt adapted to promote the 
uu of ſociety. The Stoics were the 

gots or enthufraſts in philoſophy, who held 
none to be truly wiſe but themſelves ; 
placed perfect happineſs in virtue, though 
ſtripped of every other good; affirmed all 
fins to be equal; all deviations from right 
equally auicted; to kill a dungbill cock with- 
out reaſon, the ſame crime as to kill a parent; 
a wiſe man could never forgive, never be 
moved by anger, favour or pity ; never bo 
deceived; never repent; never change 
his mind. With theſe 3 Cato en- 
tered into public life, and acted in it, as 
Cicero ſays, as if he had lived in the po- 
lity of Plato, not in the dregs of Romu- 
lus. He made no diſtinction of times or 
things; no allowance for the weakneſs of 
the republic, and the power of thoſe who 
oppreſſed it: it was his maxim to combat 

| power, not built upon the laws, or to 
defy it at leaſt if he could not controul it: 
he knew no way to this end but the direct, 
and whatever obſtructions he met with, re- 
ſolved till to puſh on, and either ſurmount 
them or periſh in the attempt ; taking it for 
baſeneſs and confeſſion of being my 1 
to decline a tittle from the true road. In 
an age, therefore, of the utmoſt hbertin- 
iſm, when the public diſcipline was loſt, 
and the government itſelf tottering, he 
ſtruggled with the ſame zeal againſt all 
corruption, and waged a rpetual war 
with a ſuperior force; whilſt the rigour of 
his principles tended rather to alienate 
friends, than reconcile enemies; and by 

rovoking the power that he could not 
fabdue, helped to haſten that ruin which 
he was ſtriving to avert: ſo that after a 
perpetual courſe of diſappointments and 
repulſes, finding himſelf unable to purſue 
his own way any farther, inſtead of taking 
a new one, he was driven by his phi- 
loſophy to put an end to his life, 

But as the Stoics exalred human nature 
too high, ſo the Epicureans depreſſed it 

df 3 too 
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too low; as thoſe raiſed to the heroic, theſe 
debaſed it to the brutal ſtate ; they held 
pleaſure to be the chief good of a man; death 
the extinction of his being; and placed 
their happineſs conſequently in the ſecure 
enjoyment of a pleaſurable life, eſteeming 
virtue on no other account, than as it was 
a hand-maid to pleaſure; and helped to 
inſure the poſſeſlion of it, by via 
health and conciliating friends. Their wiſe 
man had therefore no other duty, but to 
provide for his own eaſe; to decline all 
ſtruggles; to retire from public affairs, 
and to imitate the life of their gods ; by 
Paſſing his days in a calm, contemplative, 
undiſturbed repoſe; in the midſt of rural 
ſhades and pleaſant gardens. This was 
the ſcheme that Atticus followed : he had 
all the talents that could qualify a man to 
be uſeful to ſociety; great parts, learning, 
judgment, candour, 
flew, the ſame love of his country, and 
the ſame ſentiments in politics hare: 
whom he was always adviſing and urging 
to act, yet determined never to act him- 
ſelf; or never at leaſt ſo far as to diſturb 
his eaſe, or endanger his ſafety. For 
though he was ſo ſtrictly united with 
Cicero, and valued him above all men, 
yet he managed an intereſt all the while 
with the oppoſite party faction, and a 
friendſhip even with his mortal enemies, 
Clodius and Antony ; that he might ſecure 
againſt all events the grand point, which 
he had in view, the peace and tranquillity 
of his life. 
Thus two excellent men by their miſ- 
taken notion of virtue, drawn from the 
principles of their philoſophy, were made 
uſeleſs in a manner to their country, each 
in a different extreme of life; the one al- 
ways acting and expoſing himſelf to dan- 
gers, without the 2 of doing good; 
the other without attempting to do any, 
reſolving never to act at all. Cicero choſe 
the middle way between the obſtinacy of 
Cato, and the indolence of Atticus: he 
referred always the readieſt road to what 
was right, if it Jay open to him: if nat, 
took the next; and in politics as in morality, 
when he could not arrive at the true, con- 
tented himſelf with the probable. He 
often compares the fate/man to the pilate, 
whoſe art conſiſts in managing every turn 
of the winds, and applying even the moſt 
perverſe to the progreſs of his voyage; 
F. that by changing his courſe, and en- 
larging his circuit of ſailing, to arrive with 


ſatecy at his gelined port, He mentions 


nevolence, genero- 
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likewiſe an obſervation, which 

rience had confirmed to him, 2 | = 
the pepular and ambitious, who aſpired ty | 
traordinary c and to be lady + 
the republic, ever theſe to obtain ther , > 
from the people, till they had firſt bers 5 2 


3 the ſenate. This was Vverißed by 
their civil diſſenſions, from the Grac 
down to Cæſar: fo that when he (a 1 
of this ſpirit at the head of the gove 
ment, who by the ſplendor of thei l 
and actions had acquired an aſcer 
over the populace ; it was his conſtant 
vice to the ſenate, to gain them by ge 
compliances, and to gratify their thi 
_ by a voluntary grant of it, a 
ſt way to moderate their ambition, 
reclaim them from deſperate coun 
He declared contention to be no longer þ 
dent, than while it either did jervice, i 
leaſt not hurt; but when faction was gr 
too ſtrong to be withſtood, that it was ti 
to give over fighting, and nothing left 
to extract ſome good out of the il by 
tigating that power by patience, wi 
they could not reduce by force, and e 
ciliating it, if poſlible, to the interef 
the ſtate. This was what he adviſed, 
What he practiſed; and it will accoun 
a great meaſure, for thoſe parts of 
conduct which are the moſt liable to 
ception, on the account of that com 
cence, which he is ſuppoſed to have 
at different times to the ſeveral uſuy 
of illegal power. 
He made a juſt diſtinction between 
ing what we cannot help, and ar 
achat wwe ougbt 10 condemn ; and ſubm 
therefore, yet never conſented to l 
uſurpations; and when he was force 
comply with them, did it always 
reluctance, that he expreſſed very ket 
in his letters to his friends. But when 
that force was removed, and he ut 
liberty to purſue his principles 1d 
without controul, as in his cg 
province, and after Cæſar 's death, de 
periods of his life in which he was! 
maſter of himſelf ; there we ſee him 
ing out in his genuine character, of a 
cellent citizen; a great magiſtrate; # 
rious patriot; there we ſee the mat 
could declare of himſelf with truth, 
appeal to Atticus, as to the beſt wine 
his conſcience, that he had ahway # 
greateſt ſervice to his country, auben 
in his power ; or when it was , 
wer harboured a thought of it, but u 
divine, If we mal ares nr 


re with Cato, as ſome writers affect 
05 it is certain, that if Cato's virtue 
= more ſplendid in theory, Cicero's 
te found — practice; the one 
« romantic, the other rational; the one 
tom the refinements of the ſchools, 
aber from nature and ſocial life; the 
leays unſucceſsful, often hurtful ; the 
r always beneficial, often ſalutary to 
republic. 
To conclude ; Cicero's death, though 
ent, cannot be called untimely : but 
; the proper end of ſuch a life, which 
| have been rendered leſs glorious, if it 
owed its preſervation to Antony. It was 
core what he not only expected, but 
the circumſtances to which he was re- 
d, what he ſeems even to have wiſhed. 
te, who had before been timid in dan- 
| ard deſponding in diſtreſs, yet from the 
of Cæſar's death, —_— by the deſ- 
« fate of the republic, aſſumed the for- 
& of 2 hero: diſcarded all fear; deſ- 
| all danger; and when he could not 
us country from a tyranny, provoked 
tyrants to take that life, which he no 
per cared to preſerve. Thus, like a great 
on the ſtage, he reſerved himſelf as 
r, tor the laſt act; and after he had 
d his part with dignity, reſolved to 
Kt with glory. Midaleton : Cicero. 
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ale appearances of danger daily in- 
, and the tempeſt which had been 
ng a. gathering was ready to break 
a all its violence againſt the proteſt- 
church, Luther was Bved by a ſeaſon- 
death from ſeeling or beholding its 
tre rage. Having gone, though 
lning {tate of health, and during a 
bus ſeaſon, to his native city of Fiſle- 
n order to compoſe, by his authority, 
fenſion among the counts of Manſ- 
de was ſeized with a violent inflam- 
a in his ſtomach, which in a few 
kat an end to his life, in the - 
herr of his age.—As he was 100 
Yy Providence to be the author of one 
e greateſt and moſt intereſting revo- 
* recorded in hiſtory, there is not 
perſon, perhaps, whoſe character has 
. wn with ſuch oppoſite colours. 
q — age, one party, ſtruck with 
— inflamed with rage, when they 
what a daring hand he over- 
every thing which they held to be 
or valued as beneficial, imputed to 


only all the defects and vices of a 
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man, but the qualities of a dæmon. The 
other, warmed with admiration and grati- 
tude, which they thought he merited, as 
the reſtorer of light and liberty to the 
Chriſtian church, aſcribed to him perfec- 
tions above the condition of humanity, and 
viewed all his actions with a veneration 
bordering on that which ſhould be paid 
only to thoſe who are guided by the imme- 
diate inſpiration of Heaven. It is his own 
conduct, not the 4 7 cenſure, 
nor the exaggerated praiſe of his contem- 
poraries, which ought to regulate the opi- 
nions of the preſent age concerning him. 
Zeal for what he regarded as truth, un- 
daunted intrepidity to maintain it, abilities 
both natural and acquired to defend it, 
and unwearied induſtry to propagate it, are 
virtues which ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly in 
every part of his behaviour, that even his 
enemies muſt allow him to have poſſeſſed 
them in an eminent degree. To theſe 
may be added, with equal juſtice, ſuch 
urity, and even auſterity of manners, as 
came one who aſſumed the character of 
a reformer ; ſuch ſanctity of life as ſuited 
the doctrine which he delivered; and fuck 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs, as affords no ſlight 
preſumption of his ſineerity. Superior to 
all ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to the 
elegancies of life, and deſpiſing its plea- 
ſures, he left the honours and emoluments 
of the church to his diſciples; remaining 
ſatisfied himſelf in his original ſtate of 
profeſſor in the univerſity, and paſtor to- 
the town of Wittemberg, with the mode- 
rate appointments annexed to theſe offices. 
His extraordinary qualities were alloyed 
with no inconſiderable mixture of human 
frailty, and human paſſions. Theſe, how- 
ever, were of ſuch a nature, that they can- 
not be imputed to malevolence or corrup- 
tion of heart, but ſeem to have taken their 
riſe from the ſame ſource with many of his 
virtues, His mind, forcible and vehement 
in all its operations, rouſed by great ob- 
jects, or agitated by violent paſſions, broke 
aut, on many occaſions, with an impetu- 
ofity which aſtoniſhes men of feebler ſpi- 
rits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tran- 
quil ſituation. By carrying ſome praiſe- 
worthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he bordered 
ſometimes on what was culpable, and was 
often betrayed into actions which expoſed 
him to cenſure. His confidence that his 
own opinions were well founded, approach- 
ed to arrogance ; his courage in afferting 
them, to raſhneſs; his firmneſs in adhering 
to them, to obltinacy ; and his zeal in con- 
84 futing 


e . —. ] —§—ðO 


the age. 


quainted with thoſe max-ms, Which, by 


futing his adverſaries, to rage and ſcurri- 
lity. Accuſtomed himſelf to conſider every 
thing as ſubordinate to truth, he expected 
the ſame deference for it from other men ; 
and, without making any allowanees for 
their” timidity or prejudices, he poured 
forth, againſt thoſe who diſappointed him 
in this particular, a torrent of invective 
mingled with contempt. Regardleſs of 
any diſtinction of rank or character, when 
his doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed 
all his adverſaries, indiſcriminggely, with 
the ſame rough hand ; neither the royal 
dignity of Ha nry VIII. nor the eminent 
learning and ability of Eraſmus, ſcreened 
them Nom the ſame abuſe with which he 
treated Tetzel or Eccius. 

But theſe indecencies of which Luther 
was guilty, muſt not be imputed wholly 
to the violence of his temper. They ought 
to be charged in part on the manners of 
Among a rude people, unac- 


putting continual reſtraint on the paſſions 
of individuals, have poliſhed ſociety, and 
rendered it agreeable, diſpates of every 
kind were managed with heat, and ftrong 
emotions were uttered in their natural lan- 
uage, without reſerve or delicacy. At 
ha — time, the works of learned men 
were all compoſed in Latin; and they were 
not only authoriſed, by the example of emi- 
nent writers in that language, to. uſe their 
antagoniſts with the moſt Illiberal ſcurri- 
lity; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of 
every kind appear leſs ſhocking than in a 
living language, whoſe idioms and phraſes 
ſeem groſs, becauſe they are familiar, 

In paſling judgment upon the characters 
of men, we ought to try them by the prin- 
eiples and maxims of their own age, not 
by thoſe of another. For although virtue 
and vice are at all times the ſame, man- 
ners and cuſtoms vary continually, Some 
parts of Luther's behaviour, Which to us 
appear moſt culpable, gave no diſguſt to 
his contemporaries. It was even by ſome 
of thoſe qualities which we are now apt to 
blame, that he was fitted fot accompliſh- 
ing the great work which he undertook, 
To rouſe mankind, when funk in ignorance 
or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage 
of bigotry, armed with power, required 
the utmoſt vehemence of zeal, and a tem- 


per daring to exceſs. A gentle call would 


neither have reached, nar have excited 
thoſe ta whom it was addreſſed. A ſpirit, 


more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Lu- 
ther's, would have ſhrunk back from the. 
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Towards the cloſe of Luther's life, G. ute 
without a perceptiblafleclenfion of hi. 2 "y 
or abilities, the I ities of his tem; a 
increaſed upon hi | that he dail 7 


more peeviſh, more iraſelble, and nc 
2 of contradiction. Having un Wert 
to be witneſs of his own aniazing fue 
to ſee a great 7 of Europe embrace | 
doctrines; and to ſhake the foundation 
the Papal throne, before which the gie 
eſt monarchs had trembled, he diſcover 
on ſome occaſions, ſymptoms of vanity 
ſelf- applauſe. He muſt have been ind 
more than man, if, upon contemplating 
that he actually accompliſhed, he tha 
ver felt any ſentiment of this kind ri pheſt c 
in his breaſt, ,. u the 

Some time before his death he felt (Civil 
ſtrength declining, his conſtitution ba eq: 
worn out by a prodigious multiplicity I 
buſineſs, added to the — of diſcharge n 
his miniſterial function with unremift 
diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant fu 
beſides the compoſition ot works as 10 
minous as if he had enjoyed uninter » | 
leiſure and retirement. His natural int all b 
pidity did not forſake him at the app: 
of death: his laſt converſation with 
friends was concerning the happine\ 
ſerved for good men in a future world, 
which he ſpoke with the fervour ard forians 
light natural to one who expected lerty; 
wiſhed to enter ſoon upon the enjoyn | 


of it, The account of his death filed ular ftr 
Roman Catholic party with exceſize WW": fon 
well as indecent joy, and damped des, f. 
ſpirits of all his followers ; neither p! fidle hi 


ſufficiently conſidering that his dogn 
were now 1o firmly rooted, as to be 
condition t6. flouriſh, independent ol | 
hand- which firſt had planted them. Altred, 
funeral was celebrated. by order dt ANT 
Elector of Saxony, with extraordit 
pomp. He left ſeveral children by 
wife, Catharine Bore, who ſurvives | Nan | 
towards the end of the laſt century, ! Mates 
were in Saxony ſome of his deſcendut 
decent and honourable ations. 


0 4 ' By . Ku le 
$.40. Character of ALFRED, King ring 
eng, England. q 4 i devo 
The merit of this prince, both in fn ling, k 
and public life, may wich advantage Won n 
ſet in oppoſition to that of apy lm Ferter 
or citizen which the annals of any J Q equz 
any nation can preſent to us. Wy b. 
indeed, to be the complete mode! . cem 


. 


4 character, which, under the deno- 
uon of a ſage or Wiſe man, the phi- 
vers have been 4 of delineating, 
\ 23 a fiction their imagination, 
in hopes of ever ſeeing it reduced to 
ice: lo happily were all his virtues 
weed together, ſo juſtly were they 
led, and ſo powerfully did each pre- 
t the other from exceeding its proper 
ds He knew how to conciliate the 
& enterpriſing ſpirit with the cooleſt 
deration; the moſt obſtinate perſever- 
t with the eaſieſt flexibility; the moſt 
ee juſtice with the greateſt lenity ; the 
eil vigour in command with the 
alt affability of deportment ; the 
def capacity and inclination for ſcience, 
a the moſt ſhining talents for action. 
(civil and his military virtues are al- 
at equally the oHects of our admiration, 


city ping only, that the former, being 
Wy! re rare among r as well as more 
mitt kl, ſeem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
1 e. Nature alſo, as if defirous that fo 
5 82: 2 production af her (kill ſhould be 


rag n the faireſt light, had beſtowed on 

| al bodily accompliſhments, vigour of 
bs, dignity of ſhape and air, and a 
gant, engaging, and open counte- 
te. Fortune alone, by throwing him 
that arous age, deprived him of 
kenans worthy to tranſmit his fame to 


ted lerty; and we with to ſee him delineated 
joyn dure lively colours, and with more par- 
Wed ular trokes, that we may at leaſt per- 
elle ie lome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and ble- 


ſes, trom which, as a man, it 1s im- 
Lale ne could be entirely exempted. 
* Hume, 


u. Anther Character of ALFRED, 
Altred, that he might be the better 


t of et extend his charity and munificence, 
ordit ved ns finances with the moſt perfect 
of "omy, and divided his revenues into 
ed | 


"an number of parts, which he ap- 
dated to the different expences of the 
and the exerciſe of his own private 
Tulty and devotion; nor was he a leſs 
"mit in the diſtribution of his time, 
«1 we divided into three equal portions, 


Ae oüng the other two to writing, 
15 buineſs, and prayer. That this 
an might not be encroached upon 


vertently, he meaſured them by tapers 


in pt 
tage 
me 


IS: a equal fize, which he kept continuall 
＋ * deſore the ſhrines of relies. red 
, 1 emed to be a genus, ſelf-taught, 
dontrixed and comprehended every 
1 
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un 
Fung one to ſleep, meals, and exerciſe; 


. „ 
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thing that could contribute to the ſecurity 
of his kingdom. He was author of that 
ineſtimable privilege, peculiar to the ſub- 
jects of this nation, which conſiſts in their 
ing tried by their peers; for he firſt 
inſtituted juries, or at leaſt improved upon 
an old inſtitution, by ſpecifying the num- 
ber and qualifications of jurymen, | 
extending their power to trials of property 
as well as criminal indictments; but no 
regulation redounded more to his honour 
and the advantage of his kingdom, than 
the meaſures he took to prevent rapine, 
murder, and other outrages, which had ſo 
long been committed with impunity, His 
attention ſtooped even to the meaneſt eir- 
cumſtances of his people's conveniency. 
He introduced the art of brick-making, 
and built his own houſes of thoſe materials; 
which bein 
from accidents than timber, his example 
was followed by his ſubjeQs in general., 
He was, doubtleſs, an object of moſt per- 
fect eſteem and admiration ; for, exclufive 
of the qualities which diſtinguiſhed him as 
a warrior and legiſlator, his perſonal cha- 
rater was amiable in every EO Died 


897, aged 52. . 


$ 42. Charader of WILLIAM the 

; : Conqueror . 

Few princes have been more fortunate 
than * great — or were better 
entitled to proſperity and grandeur for 
the abilities and vigour of mind which he 
diſplayed in all his conduct. His ſpirit 
was bold and enterpriſing, yet — by 


prudence. His ambition, which was ex- 


orbitant, and lay little under the reſtraints 
of juſtice, and ſtill leſs under thoſe of hu- 


manity, ever ſubmitted to the diQates of 


reaſon ſound policy. Born in an 


age when the minds of men were intrac- ' 
ta 


le and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, 
he was- yet able to direct them to his pur- 
poſes ; and, partly from the aſcendant of 
his vehement diſpoſition, partly” from art 
and diſſimulation, to eſtabliſh an unlimited 
monarchy. Though not inſenſible to 
generoſity, he was hardened againſt com- 
paſlion, and ſeemed equally aſtentatious 
and ambitious of eclat in his clemency 
and his ſeverity. The maxims of his ad. 
winiſtration were ſevere ; but might have 
been uſefd), had they been ſolely employed 
in preſerving order in an eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment : they were ill calculated for. 
ſoftening the rigours which under the moſt 
gentle 2 are inſeparable 


from 
conque attempt againſt En gland 


I * 


much more durable and ſecure . 
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was the laſt enterprize of the kind, which, 
during the courſe of ſeven hundred years, 
had fully ſucceeded in Europe ; and the 
greatneſs of his genius broke through 
thoſe limits, which firſt the feudal inſtitu- 
tions, then the refined policy of princes, 
have fixed on the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſ- 
tendom. Though he rendered himſelf in- 
finitely odious to his Engliſh ſubje&s, he 
tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, and 
the throne is ſtill filled by his deſcendants; 
a proof that the foundation which he laid 
was firm and ſolid, and that amongſt all 
his violences, while he ſeemed only to gra- 
tify the preſent paſſion, he had till an eye 
towards futurity, Died Sept. 9, 1087, 
aged 63*, Hume, 


$ 43- Another Charafer of William 


the Conqueror, . 


From the tranſactions of William's reign, 
he appears to have been a prince of great 
courage, capacity, and ambition ; politic, 
cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; ſtern and 
haughty in his deportment, reſerved and 
jealous in his diſpoſition. He was fond 
of glory ; and, though parſimonious in 
his houſehold, delighted much in oſten- 
tation. Though ſudden and impetuous 
in his enterprizes, he was cool, deliberate, 
and indefatigable, in times of danger and 
difficulty, His aſpe& was nobly ſevere 
and imperious, his ſtature tall and portly ; 
his conſtitution robuſt, and the compo- 
fition of his bones and muſcles ſtrong : 
there was hardly a man of that age, * 
could bend his bow, or handle his arms. 

Smollett. 


$ 44+ Another Character of WILLIAM 


the Conqueror. 


The character of this prince has ſeldom 
been ſet in its true light; ſome eminent 
writers having been dazzled ſo much by 
the more ſhining parts of it, that they 
have hardly ſeen his faults ; while others, 
ont of a ſtrong deteſtation of tyranny, 
have been unwilling to allow him the 
praiſe he deſerves, | 

He may with juſtice be ranked among 
the greateſt generals any age has pro- 
duced. There was united in im activity, 
vigilance, jatrepidity, caution, great force 
of judgment, and never-failing preſence 
of mind. He was ſtrict in his diſcipline, 
and kept his ſoldiers in gon obedience ; 

t preſerved their affection. Having been 
from his very childhood continually in war, 


| * Smull:tt fays, 61, 
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and at the head of armies, he jo; 
the capacity that genius could _ 
knowledge and ſkill that experience N 
teach, and was a perfect maſter of « 
military art, as it Was practiſed in « 
times wherein he lived. His confirus 
enabled him to endure an hardſhips, 2 
very few were equal to him in perfor 
itrength, which was an excellence of nc 
importance than it is now, from the n 
ner of fighting then in uſe. It is Gid 
him, that none except himſelf could be 
his bow. His courage was heroic, 
he poſſeſſed it not only in the field, 
(which is more uncommon} in the cabing 
attempting great things with means 
to other men appeared totally unequal 
ſuch undertakings, and ſteadily proſetui 
what he had boldly reſolved; being nex 
diſturbed or diſheartened by difficulties, 
the courſe of his enterprizes ; but har 
that noble vigour of mind, which, in 
of bending to oppoſition, riſes againf 
and ſeems to have a power of conti 
and commanding Fortune herſelf, 
Nor was he leſs ſuperior to pleaſ 
than to fear : no luxury ſoftened him, 
riot diſordered, no ſloth relaxed. It helps 
not a little to maintain the high reſ 
ſubjects had for him, that the majeſty ( 
his character was never let down by 
incontinence or indecent exceſs, His tet 
perance and his chaſtity were cor 
guards, that ſecured his mind from 
weakneſs, ſupported its dignity, and be 
it always as it were on the thr 
Through his whole life he had no pam 
of his bed but his queen; a moſt ex 
ordinary virtue in one who had lived, ev 
from his earlieſt youth, amidſt all the licend 
of camps, the allurements of a court, a 
the ſeductions of ſovereign power! H 
he kept his oaths to his people as well 
he did his marriage vow, he would | 
been the beſt of kings; but he indulg 
other paſſions of a worſe nature, aud! 
finitely more detrimental to the pubbct 
thoſe he reſtrained, A luſt of power, wi 
no regard to juſtice could limit, the 1. 
unrelenting cruelty, and the moſt inlatu 
avarice, poſſeſſed his ſoul, It 15 due, 
deed, that among many acts of ex 
inhumanity, ſome ſhining inſtances of gr 
clemency may be produced, that * 
eicher effects of his policy, wile) vn 
him this method of _—_— frien 
of his magnanimity, which made hun ®f 
a weak 2 ſubdued . 1 
Edgar Atheling, in whom he found 
fie nor talents able to contend vi 
I 


de crown. But where he had no ad- 
nee nor pride in forgiving, his nature 
-vered itelf to be utterly void of all 
N of compaſſion ; and ſome barbarities 
4 he committed exceeded the bounds 
;even tyrants and conquerors preſcribe 
themſelves. ; 2 

Not of our ancient hiſtorians give him 
character of a very religious prince; 
x his religion was after the faſhion of 
+ times, belief without examination, 
! devotion without piety. It was a re- 
on that prompted him to endow mo- 


Id. lenes, and at the ſame time allowed 
bing ; to pillage kingdoms ; that threw him 
* tis knees before a relic or croſs, but 

red him unreſtrained to trample upon 


liberties and rights of mankind. 

As to his wiſdom in government, of 
ich ſome modern writers have ſpoken 
y highly, he was indeed ſo far wiſe 
„ through a long unquiet reign, he 
how to ſupport oppreſſion by terror, 
employ the propereſt means for the 
ming on a very iniquitous and violent 
zuniſtration, But that which alone de- 
es the name of wiſdom in the character 
a king, the maintaining of authority 
the exerciſe of thoſe virtues which make 
happineſs of his people, was what, 
all his abilities, he does not appear to 
ie poſſeſſed. Nor did he excel in thoſe 
Bing and popular arts, which ſome- 
i; change the complexion of a tyranny, 
give it a fallacious appearance of 
om. His government was harſh and 
potic, violating even the principles of 


er * conftitution which he himſelf had 
d, cried. Yet fo far he performed the 
cee a ſovereign, that he took care to 
rt, un a good police in his realm; curb- 


| ucentiouineſs with a tron g hand, which, 


ae tumuliuous ſtate of his government, 
N a great and difficult work. How well 
{d fertormed it we may learn even from 


'eftimony of a contemporary Saxon 
Tan, Who ſays, that during his reign 
wn might have travelled in perfect 


he 10 my all over the kingdom with his bo- 

D fall of gold, nor dur{ any kill another 
rue enge of the greateſt offences, nor 
excrel 7 violence to the chaſtity of 2 woman, 
of ge du vas a poor com nfation, that the 
at ways were ſafe, when the courts of 


a Were dens of thieves, and when 
2 man in authority, or in office, 
power to oppreſs and pillage the 
de. The king himſelf did not only 
dus, but encourage, ſupport, and even 


© Wsle extortions, T hough the great- 
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neſs of the ancient landed eftate of the 
crown, and the feudal profits to which he 
legally was entitled, rendered him one of 
the richeſt monarchs in Europe, he was 
not content with all that opulence, but by 
authorizing the ſheriffs, who collected his 
revenues in the ſeveral counties, to practiſe 
the moſt grievous vexations and abuſes, 
for the railing of them higher, by a per- 
petual auction of the crown lands, ſo that 
none of his tenants could be ſecure of 
poſſeſſion, if any other would come and 
ofter more; by various iniquities in the 
court of exchequer, which was entirely 
Norman; by forteitures wrongfully taken; 
and, laſtly, by arbitrary and illegal taxa- 
tions, he drew into his treaſury much too 

reat a proporuon of the wealth of his 

ingdom. 

It muſt however be owned, that if his 
avarice was inſatiably and unjuſtly rapa- 
cious, it was not meanly parũümonious, 
nor of that ſordid kind which brings on 
a prince diſhonour and contempt, He 
ſupported the dignity of his crown with 
a decent magnificence; and though he 
never was laviſh, he ſometimes was libe- 
ral, more eſpecially. to his ſoldiers and to 
the church. But looking on money as a 
neceſſary means of maintaining and in- 
creaſing power, he deſired to accumulate 
as much as he could, rather, perhaps, from 
an ambitious than a covetous nature ; at 
leaſt his avarice was ſubſervient to his 
ambition, and he laid up wealth in his 
coffers, as he did arms in his magazines, 
to be drawn out, when any proper occaſion 
required it, for the defence and enlarge 
ment of his N Ao 

Upon the whole, man t 
qualities, but few virtues; and 'f thoſe 
actions that moſt particularly diſtinguiſh 
the man or the king are impartially con- 
ſidered, we ſhall find that in his character 
there is much to admire, but ftill more to 


abhor. Lyttelton. 
$ 45. The Character of WilLLjan 
Rurvus. 
The memory of this monarch is tranſ- 


mitted to us with little advantage by the 
churchmen, whom he had offended ; and 
though we may ſuſpe& in general that 
their account of his vices 1s ſomewhat 
exaggerated, his conduct affords little rea» 
ſon for contradicting the character which 
they have afligned him, or for attributing 
to him any very eſtimable qualities: he 
ſeems to have been a violent and tyrannical 
prince; a pexfidious, engroaching, and 

dangerous 
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dangerous neighbour ; an unkind and un- 
generous relation. He was equally prodigal 
and rapacious in the mar.agement of the 
treaſury ; and, if he poſlſeſſed abilities, he 
lay fo much under the government of im- 
petuous paſſions, that he made little uſe 
of them in his adminiſtration; and he 
indulged intirely the domineering polic 

which ſuited his temper, and which, if 
— — as it was in him, with courage 
and vigour, proves often more ſucceſsful 
in diſorderly times, than the deepeſt fore- 
fight and moſt refined artifice. The mo- 
numents which remain of this prince in 
— — are, the Lower, Weſtminſter-Hall, 
and London Bridge, which he built. Died 
Auguſt 2, 1100, aged 40. Hume. 


$ 46. Another Character of WILLIAM 
Rurus. 


Thus fell William », ſurnamed Rufus, 
from his red hair and florid complexion, 
after he had lived four and forty years, 
and reigned near thirteen; during which 
time he oppreſſed his people in every form 
of tyranny and inſult. He was equally 
void of learning, principle, and honour ; 
haughty, paſſionate, and ungrateful; a 
ſcoffer at religion, a ſcourge to the clergy; 
vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, laviſh, 
and diſſolute; and an inveterate enemy to 
the Engliſh, though he owed his crown to 
their valour and fidelity, when the Norman 
lords intended to expel him from the 
throne. In return for this inſtance of 
their loyalty, he took all opportunities to 
fleece and enſlave them; and at one time 
impriſoned fifty of the beſt families in the 
kingdom, on pretence of killing his deer ; 
ſo that they were compelled to purchaſe 
their liberty at the expence of their wealth, 
though not before they had undergone the 
fiery ordeal, He lived in a ſcandalous 
commerce with proſtitutes, profeſſing his 
contempt for marriage; and, having no 
legitimate iſſue, the crown devolved to his 
brother Henry, who was ſo intent upon the 
ſucceſſion, that he paid very little regard 
to the funeral of the deceaſed king. 

| Smollett. 


* By the hand of Tyrrel, a French gentleman, 
remarkable for his addreſs in archery, attending 
him in the recreation of hunting, as William 
bad diſmounted after a chace. Tyrrel, impatient 
to ſhew his dexterity, let fly at a ſtag which ſud- 
denly ſtarted before him; the arrow glancing 
from a tree, ſtruck the King in his breaſt, and 
jaſtantly ew him, 
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towards his brother ſhewed, that he 


& 47+ Character of Hzxxy L 


This prince was one of the mos 
compliſhed that has filled the Eng 
throne; and poſſeſſed all the qualities 
of body and mind, natural and acquy 
which could fit him for the high fati 
which he attained : his perſon 


0 


ö ö Was mar 0 
his countenance engaging; his eyes c Fn 
ſerene, and penetrating. affab : 


of his addreſs encouraged thoſe who m 
be overawed by the ſenſe of his dipnit 
his wiſdom ; and though he often indul 
his facetious humour, he knew hoy 
temper it with diſcretion, and ever k 
at a diſtance from all indecent familiar 
with his courtiers. His ſuperior eloqus 
and judgment would have given hin 
aſcendant, even if he had been born 
private ſtation 3 and his perſonal bra 
would have procured him reſpett, 
though it had been leſs ſupported by 
and policy, By his great progrels 
literature, he acquired the name of 
Clerc, or the Scholar ; but his applica 
to ſedentary purſuits abated nothing of 
activity and vigilance of his goveran 
and though the learning of that age 
better fitted to corrupt than improve 
underſtanding ; his natural good ſenſe 


* 
5% 3+ 


ſerved itſelf untainted both from the * 
dantry and ſuperſtition which were the * 


prevalent among men of letters. | 
temper was very ſuſcepuble of the 
ments as well of friendſhip as reſentme 
and his ambition, though high, might 
eſteemed moderate, had not his cn 


too much diſpoſed to ſacrifice to it a 
maxims of juſtice and equity. Died! 
cember 1, 1135, aged 67, having rel 
35 years, 1 


$ 48. Another Charader of Hevnr 


Henry was of a middle ſtature and 
make, with dark brown hair, and ble 
rene eyes. He was facetious, fle! 
affable to his favourites. His ap 
naturally good, was improved and d 
vated in ſuch a manner, that he ach 
the name of Beau Clerc by his leun 
He was cool, cautious, politic, * 
trating; his courage was ungen 
and his fortitude invincible. He 4 
dictive, cruel, and implacable, r 
to offenders, rigid and ſevere in the 
tion of juſtice; and, though tempera 
his diet, a voluptuary in bus am . 


«ed a numerous family of illegiti- 
+» iſye, His Norman deſcent and con- 
ons with the continent inſpired him 
+ 1 contempt for the Engliſh, whom he 
"eo in the moſt tyrannical manner. 


an Smollett. 

$ 112 (49. Charader of STEPHEN. 

yes g and ſuffered great miſeries ting 
affab rien of this prince: but his perſon 
ho m ter, allowing for the temerity and 
iguit lice of his uſurpation, appears not li- 
[indy e to any great exception; and he ſeems 
dor ure been well qualified, had he ſuc- 
ever x ted by a juſt title, to have promoted the 
milan ines and proſperity of his ſubjeQts. 
Ss voſlſſed of induſtry, activity, and 
= ige, to a great degree; was not de fi- 

m 


f in the exerciſe of any cruelty or re- 


ogrel we. His advancement to the throne 
ed him neither tranquillity nor hap- 
pplic eſs, Died 1154. Hume. 

ing of 

eram z. Ancther Character of STEPHEN. 


Stephen was a prince of great courage, 
tude, and activity, and might have 
ered with the approbation of his people, 
te not been harraſſed by the efforts 
2 powerful competitor, which obliged 
n to take ſuch meaſures for his ſatety 
nete inconſiſtent with the dictates of 
our, which indeed his ambition prompt- 
um to forego, in his firſt endeavours to 
tend the throne. His neceſſities after- 
ads compelled him to infringe the char- 
? of privileges he granted at his acceſ- 
and he was inſtigated by his jealouſy 
Krelentment to commit the moſt flagrant 
rapes againſt gratitude and ſound po- 


mw the effoct of troubles in which he was 
ad rob red; for, as a man, he was brave, 
bler en, and liberal; and, during the ſhort 
=_ in that ſucceeded the tempeſt of his 
cape", he made a progreſs through his 
id a Iecom, publiſhed an edict to reſtrain all. 


pur and violence, and dilbanded the fo- 
gen mercenaries who had preyed ſo long 
us people. Smollett. 


i. Character of HZ XR V II. 

en died, in the 58th year of his age, 
K thirty-fifth of his reign, the greatelt 
* of his time for wiffſom, virtue, and 
ty, and the moſt powerful in extent of 


mon, of all thoſe that had ever filled 
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J. His vices, as a king, ſeem to have 
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the throne of England. His character, both 
in public and private life, is almoſt without 
a blemiſh ; and he ſeems to have poſſeſſed 
every accompliſhment, both of body and 
mind, which makes a man eſtimable or 
amiable. tle was of a middle ftature, 
ſtrong, and well proportioned ; his coun- 
tenance was lively and engaging ; his con- 
verſation affable and entertaining; his elo- 
cution eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at com- 
mand. He loved peace, but poſſeſſed both 
conduct and bravery in war; was provident 


without timidity; ſevere in the execution 


of juſtice without Ngour 3 and temperate 
without auſterity. He preſerved health, 
and kept himſelf from corpulency, to which 
he was ſomewhat inclined, by an abſte- 
mious diet, and by frequent exerciſe, par- 
ticularly by hunting. When he could enjoy 
leiſure, he recreated himſelf in learned 
converſation, or in reading; and he culti- 
vated his natural talents by ſtudy, above 
any prince of his time. His affections, as 
well as his enmities, were warm and dura- 
ble; and his long experience of ingratitude 
and infidelity 7 men never deſtroyed the 
natural ſenſibility of his temper, which 
diſpoſed him to friendſhip and ſociety. 
His character has been tranſmitted to us 
by many writers who were his contem 

raries; and it reſembles extremely, in its 
moſt remarkable ſtrokes, that of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Henry I. excepting ouly 
that ambition, which was a ruling paſſion 
in both, found not in the firit Henry ſuch 
unexceptionable means of .exerting itſelf,” 
and puſhed that prince into meaſures which 
were both criminal in themſelves, and were 
the cauſe of further crimes, from which his 
2 conduct was happily exempted. 

ied 1189. une. 


$52. Another Character of Hexxy II. 


Thus died Henry in the fifty-ſeventh 
year of his age (Hume ſays 58) and 
thirty-fifta of his reign, in the courſe of 
which he had, on _ occaſions, diſ- 
played all the abilities of a politician, all 
the ſagacity of a legiſlator, and all the 
magnanimity of a hero. He lived revered 
above all the princes of his time; and his 
death was deeply lamented by his ſubje&s, 
whoſe happiness ſeems to have been the 
chief aim of all his endeavours. He nct 
only enacted wholeſome laws, but ſaw them 
executed with great * He was 
generous, even to admiration, with regard 
to thole who committed offences againſt 
his own perſon ; but he never forgave the 

injuries 
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injuries that were offered to his people, 
for atrocious crimes were puniſhed ſeverely 
without reſpect of perſons, He was of a 
middle ſtature, and the moſt exact propor- 
tion; his countenance was round, fair, and 
ruddy ; his blue eyes were mild and en- 
gaging, except in a tranſport of paſſion, 
when they ſparkled like lightning, to the 
terror of the beholders. He was broad- 
cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to 
be corpulent, though he prevented the bad 
effects of this diſpoſition by hard exerciſe 
and continual fatigue; he was temperate 
in his meals, even to a degree of abſti- 
-nence, and ſeldom ar ever ſat down, except 
at ſupper; he was eloquent, agreeable, 
and facetious; remarkably courteous and 
polite ; compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs ; ſo 
charitable, that he conſtantly allotted one 
tenth of his houſhold proviſions to the poor, 
and in time of dearth he maintained ten 
thouſand indigent perſons, from the begin- 
ning of ſpring till the end of autumn. His 
talents, naturaily good, he had cultivated 
with great aſſiduity, and delighted in the 
converſation of learned men, to whom he 
was a generous benefactor. His memory 
was ſo ſurprizingly tenacious, that he ne- 
ver forgot a face nor a circumitance that 
was worth remembering. Though ſupe- 
rior to his contemporaries in ſtrength, 
riches, true courage, and military kill ; 
he never engaged in war without reluc- 
tance, and was ſo averſe to bloodſhed, that 
he expreſſed an uncommon grief at the 
loſs of every private ſoldier: yet he was 
not exempt from human frailties ; his paſ- 
ſions, naturally violent, often hurried him 
to exceſs; he was prone to anger, tranf- 
ported with the luſt of power, and parti- 
cularly aceuſed of incontinence, not only 
in the affair of Roſamond, whom ke is ſaid 
'to have concealed in a labyrinth at Wood- 
ſock, from the jealous enquiry of his wife, 
but alſo in a ſuppoſed commerce with the 
French princeſs Adalais, who was bred in 
England as the future wife of his ſon Rich- 
ard. This infamous breach of honour and 
hoſpitality, if be was aQually guilty, is the 
fouleſt ſtain upon his character; though 
the fact is doubtful, and we hope the charge 
untrue. Smollett. 


$ 53. Charafer of RIcHAAD I. 


The moſt ſhining part of this prince's 
character was his military talents; no man 
ever in that romantic age carried courage 
and intrepidity to a greater heiglit; and 
this quality gained him the appellation of 
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the /ion-hearted, cœur de lan. He 9s 
ately loved glory; and as his conjuv 
the field was not inferior to his low 

ſeems to have poſſeſſed every talent ne 
ſary for acquiring it: his reſentment, g 
were high, his pride unconquerable. x 
his ſubjeQs, as well as his neighbour, 
therefore reaſon to apprehend, from 
continuance of his reign, a 
of blood and violence, Of an impetuc 
and vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſh 
by all the good as well as the bad qualit 
which are incident to that character. 
was open, frank, generous, fincere, 
brave; he was revengeful, domineeri 
ambitious, haughty, and cruel, and y 
thus better calculated to dazele men hy: 
ſplendour of his enterprizes, than either 
promote their happineſs, or his own gr; 
deur by a ſound and well-regulated poli 
As military talents make great imprefi 
on the people, he ſeems to have been mag 
beloved by his Engliſh ſubjects; and he 
remarked to have been the firſt prince 
the Norman line who bore a ſincere 2000 
tion and regard for them. He paſſed, hv 
ever, only four months of his reign in th 
kingdom: the cruſade employed him ne 
three years: he was detained about fo 
months in captivity ; the reſt of his reig 
was ſpent either in war, or preparation 
for war againſt France: and he wa 
pleaſed with the fame which he had a 
quired in the Eaſt, that he ſeemed dete 
mined, notwithſtanding all his paſt mis 
tunes, to have further exhauſted his king 
dom, and to have expoſed himſelf to ne 
hazards, by womans, Gon ro w_ 0 
againſt the infidels. Died April 6, 11 

aged 42. Reigned ten years, Hun 


$ 54. Another Charafer of Ricaanni 


This renowned prince was tall, ſtrong 
ſtraight, and well-proportioned. Es 
were remarkably long, his eyes blue, & 
full of vivacity ; his hair was of a yellemi 
colour; his countenance fair and come 
and his air majeſtic. He was endo 
with good natural underſtanding; his f 
netration was uncommon; he poliene' 
fund of manly eloquence ; his convert 
was ſpirited, and he was admired for 
talents of repartee; as for his cour2g** 
ability in war, both Europe and 4 
ſound with his praiſe. The Saracens = 
their children with the terror af hi 
and Saladine, who was an accomp 
prince, admired his valour to ſuch 3 


gree of enthuſiaſm, that i Ricks 


und had defeated him on the plains of 
0a, he ſent him a couple of fine Ara- 
© horſes, in token of his eſteem ; a po- 
compliment, which Richard returned 
th magnificent preſents. Theſe are the 
wing ts of his charaQer, which, how- 
«, cannot dazzle the judicious obſerver 
noch, but that he may perceive a num- 
of blemiſhes, which no hiftorian has 
a nde to efface from the memory of 
. celebrated monarch. His ingratitude 
4 want of filial affection are unpardon- 
ll. He was proud, haughty, ambitious, 
eric, crucl, vindictive, and debauched ; 
ming could equal his rapaciouſneſs but 
wrotuſion, and, indeed, the one was the 
«& of the other; he was a tyrant to his 
fe, a5 well as to his people, who groaned 
fer his taxations to ſuch a degree, that 
en the glory of his victories did not ex- 
x him from their execrations; in A 
rd, he has been aptly compared to a 
j, 2 ſpecies of animals which he reſem- 
{ not only in courage, but likewiſe in 
city. Smollett. 


\ 55. Character of Joun. 


The character of this prince is nothing 
a complication of vices, equally mean 
{ odious, ruinous to himſelf, and de- 
tive to his people: cowardice, inacti- 
1, folly, levity, licentiouſneſs, ingrati- 
, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all 
e qualities too evidently appear in the 
eral incidents of his life, to give us room 
lulpect, that the diſagreeable picture has 
u anywiſe overcharged by the preju- 
e of the ancient hiſtorians, It is hard 
ay, whether his conduct to his father, 
brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, 
molt culpable ; or whether his crimes 
lieſe reſpects were not even exceeded 
de daſeneſs which appeared in his tranſ- 
ns with the king of France, the pope; 
the barons. His Cominions, when the 
ved to him by the death of his bro- 
vere more extenſive than have ever 
e li time been ruled by any Engliſh 
March, But he firſt loſt, by his miſcon- 
de flouriſhing provinces in France ; 
Ancient patrimony of his family. He 
ted his kingdom to a ſhameful vaſ- 
de, under the ſee of Rome; he ſaw the 
$auves of his crown diminiſhed by 
E ſtall more reduced by faction; and 
ed at laſt when in danger of being to- 
} expelled by a foreign power, and of 
* his life miſerably in a priſon, 
ckung ſhelter as a fugitive from the 
ot is enemies, 
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The prejudices againſt this prince were 
ſo — 44 on he — believed to have ſent 
an embaſſy to the emperor of Morocca, 
and to have offered to change his religion 
and become Mahometan, in order to pur- 
chaſe the protection of that monarch ; bur, 


though that ſtory is told us on plauſible 


authority, it is in itſelf utterly improbable, 
except that there is nothing ſo incredi- 


ble as may not become likely from the 
folly and wickedneſs of John. * 1216. 
ume. 


'$ 56. Another Character of Jonun. 


John was in his perſon taller than the 
middle ſize, of a good ſhape and agreeable 
countenance ; with re to his diſpoſi- 


tion, it is ſtrongly delineated in the tranſ- 
actions of his reign. If his underſtandin 


was contemptible, his heart was the obj 


of deteſtation ; we find him flothful, ſhal- 
low, proud, imperious, cowardly, - libidi- 
nous, and inconftant, abjeR in adverſity, 
and overbearing in ſacceſs; contemned 
and hated by his ſubjects, over whom he 
tyrannized to the utmoſt of his power ; ab- 
horred by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed 
with exaCtions ; and deſpiſed by all the 
neighbouring princes of Europe : though 
he might have paſſed throu h life without 
incurring ſuch a load of odium and con- 
tempt, had not his reign been perplexed by 
the turbulence of his barons, the rapaci- 
ouſneſs of the pope, and the ambition 
of ſuch a monarch as Philip Auguſtus ; 
his character could never have afforded 
one quality that would have exem 
him from the diſguſt and ſcorn his 
people: nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, 
that his reign is not- altogether barren 
of laudable tranſactions. He regulated 
the form of the government in the 
city of London, and ſeveral other places 


in the kingdom. He was the firſt who 
Y coined ſterling money. 
Smollett. 


$ 57. Character of Henay III. 


The moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry 
the Third's character, is his incapacity for 
government, which rendered him as much 
a priſoner in the hands of his own mini- 
ſters and favourites, and as little at his own 
diſpoſal, as when detained a captive in the 
hands of his enemies. From this ſource, 
rather than from inſincerity and treachery, 
aroſe his negligence in obſerving his pro- 
miſes; and he was too eaſily induced, for 
the ſake of preſent convenience, to * 

| ce 
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fice the laſting advantages ariſing from the 
truſt and conhdence of his people. Hence 
were derived his profuſion to favourites, 
his attachment to ſtrangers, the variable- 
neſs of his conduR, his haſty reſentments, 
and_his ſudden forgiveneſs and return of 
affection. Inſtead of reducing the danger- 
ous power of his nobles, by obliging them 
to obſerve the laws towards their interiors, 
and ſetting them the ſalutary example in 
his own government, he was ſeduced to 
imitate their conduct, and to make his ar- 
bitrary will, or rather that of his miniſters, 
the rule of his actions. 

Inſtead of accommodating himſelf, by a 
ſtrict frugality, to the embarraſſed ſituation 
to which his revenue had been left, by the 
military „ > of his uncle, the diſſi- 
pations of his father, and the uſurpations 
of the barons; he was tempted to levy 
money by 3 exactions, which, with- 
out enriching himſelf, impoveriſhed, or at 
leaſt diſguſted, his people. Of all men, na- 
ture ſeemed leaſt to tk fitted him for 
being a tyrant ; yet are there inſtances of 
oppreſſion in his reign, which, though de- 
nved from the precedents left him by his 
predeceſſors, had been carefully guarded 
againſt by the great charter; and are in- 
conſiſtent with all rules of good govern- 
ment: and, on the whole, we may ſay, that 


greater abilities, with his good diſpoſitions, ” 


would have prevented him from falling 
into his faults; or, with worſe diſpoſitions, 
would have enabled him to maintain and 
defend them. Died November 16, 1272, 
aged 64. Reigned 56 years, | 


Hume. 


$ 58. Another Character of Henky III. 


Henry was of a middle fize and robuſt 
make, and his countenance had a peculiar 
caſt from his left eye-lid, which hung down 
ſo far as to cover part of his eye. The 
particulars of his character may be gather- 
ed from the detail of his conduct. He was 
certainly a prince of very mean, talents; ir- 
reſolute, inconſtant, and capricious; proud, 
inſolent, and arbitrary; arrogant in preſ- 
perity, and abje& in adveriity ; profuſe, 
rapacious, and choleric, though deſtitute 
of liberality, economy, and courage; yet 
his continence was praiſe-worthy, as well 
as his averſion to cruelty ; for he contented 
himſelf with - puniſhing the rebels in their 
effects, when he might have glutted his 
revenge with their blood. He was pro- 
digal even to exceſs, and therefore always 


in neceſſity. Notwithſtanding the great 
4 
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ſums he Jevied from his ſubjech 
though his occaſions were never 0 3 
ſing, he could not help ſ uandering 


his money upon worthleſs favourites that 
out conſidering the difficulty he 1 wn 104 
found in obtaining ſupplies from pa cc 
ment. gu | 4 
$ 59. Charader of Eowanyl, 0a t] 
The enterprizes finiſhed by this pri Petra 
and the projects which he formed, 2 
brought very near to a concluſion, the 
more prudent and more regularly cond «uh 
ed, and more advantageous to the . 
tereſts of this kingdom, than thoſe gill 
were undertaken in any reign either o prow( 
anceſtors or ſucceſſors. He reſtored ay Juſt 
rity to the government, diſordered by res t 
weakneſs of his father; he maintained -mod 
laws againſt all the efforts of his tutti "* 
barons; he fully annexed to the crown und 
principality of Wales; he took the u — 
and moſt effectual meaſures for cue 
Scotland to a like condition; and tho ec wi 
the equity of this latter enterprize mite 
ſonably be queſtioned, the circum mth 
of the two kingdoms promiſed ſuch tuc % 
and the advantage was fo viſible, of ui 
the whole iſland under one head, that ! 
who give great indulgence to reaſ .“ 
ſtate in the meaſures of princes, will gli”) 
apt to regard this part of his condud 1 wh 
much ſeverity. 2 
But Edward, however exception 5 
character may appear on the head of ji. f 
is the model of a politic and warlike 3 
He poſſeſſed indufiry, penetration, cou a 4 
vigour, and enterprize. He was fra 0 K 
all expences that were not necefſary; * 
knew how to open the public treaſue 61. 
proper occaſions ; he puniſhed crm 3 
with ſeverity ; he was gracious and . "a 
to his ſervants and courtiers; and be ys 
a majeſtic figure, expert at all boa RF: , 
ciſe, and in the main well proporuon gn . 
his limbs, 2 the great k i 
of his legs, he was as wel qualified w. A 
tivate the populace by his exterior if he in 
ance, as to gain the approbauon of w im to 
ſenſe by his more ſolid virtue. . + 
y : ned 35 * ' 
July 7, 1307, aged 69. Reign Jy, the 
; pr 
$ 60. - Another Charadter of Eo 
He was a prince of very digi ng l 
pearance, tall in ſtature; regus. ene p 
comely in his features; with keen r gr. 


ing eyes, and of an aſpect that f 
ed reverence and eſteem. 


DRA 


, robuſt; his ſtrength and dexterity per- 
. s dnequalled in his 7 and his 
| a5 unblemiſhed in all other reſpects, 


hat of his legs, which are ſaid to have 
u too long in proportion to his body; 
ace he dived the epithet of Long 
+. In the qualities of his head, he 
lech the greateſt monarchs who have 
on the Engliſh throne, He was cool, 
wetrativg, ſagacious, and circumſpect. 
e remotelt corners of the earth ſounded 
be fime of his courage; and all over 
rope le was conſidered as the flower of 
ry. Nor was he leſs conſummate in 
egillative capacity, than eminent for 
proweſs, He may be ſtyled the Eng- 
ſaſtician : for, beſides the excellent 
es that were enacted in his reign, he 
modelled the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
to render ĩt more ſure and ſummary 
ned proper bounds to the courts of 
ation; ſettled a new and eaſy me- 
| of collecting the revenue, — eſta- 
ed wiſe and effetual methods of pre- 
ng peace and order among his ſubjects. 


= with all theſe good qualities, he che- 
\ os 4 dangerous ambition, to which he 
bot cruple to ſacrifice the good of his 


ty ; witneſs his ruinous war with Scot- 
,wach drained the kingdom of men 
noney, and gave riſe to that rancorous 
ty which proved fo prejudicial to both 
bn, Though he is celebrated for his 
and regular deportment, there is 
a the whole courſe of his reign, one 
e of his liberality and munificence. 
ud great abilities, but no genius; and 
a accompliſhed warrior, without the 
bark of heroiſm, Smollett. 


01. Charater of Enward II. 


u dot eaſy to imagine a man more inno- 
er noffenſive than this unhappy king ; 
þ prince leſs fitted for overning that 
Func turbulent people Ajected to his 
. He was obliged to devolve on 
ne weight of government which he 
per ability nor inclination to bear: 
de ndolence and want of penetration 
mt make choice of miniſters and fa- 
e which were not always beſt quali- 
tue truſt committed to them. The 
wu Brandes, pleaſed with his weak- 
Complaining of it, under pretence 
10 15 his miniſters, inſulted his per- 
10 avaded his authority; and the 
M populace, ignorant of the ſouree 


" gnievances, throw all the blame 
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upon the king, and increaſed the public 
diſorders by their faction and inſolence. It 
was in vain to look for protection from the 
laws, whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe 
times, was not heard in the din of arms: 
what could not defend the king, was leſs 
able to give ſhelter to any one of his peo- 
ple; the whole machine of government 
was torn in pieces, with fury and violence; 
and men, inſtead of complaining againſt 
the manners of the age, and the form of 
their conſtitution, which required the moſt 
ſteady and the moſt ſkilful hand to conduct 
them, imputed all errors to his perſon who 
had the misfortune to be intruſted with the 
reins of empire, Murdered 21 Septem- 
ber, 1327. Hume. 


$ 62. Another Character of Epward IT. 


Thus periſhed Edward II. after havin 
atoned by his ſufferings for all the errors of 
his conduct. He is ſaid to have reſembled 
his father in the accompliſhments of his 

rſon, as well as in his countenance : but 
in other reſpects he ſeems only to have in- 
herited the defects of his character; for he 
was cruel and illiberal, without his valour 
or capacity. He had levity, indolence, and 
irreſolution, in common with other weak 


princes; but the diſtinguiſhing foible of his 


character was that unaccountable paſſion 
for the reigning favourites, to which he ſa- 
crificed every other conſideration of poli 
and convenience, and at laſt fell a miſer- 
able victim. Smollett. 


$ 63. Cbaracter of Erwano III. 
The Engliſh are apt to conſider with 
peculiar fondneſs the hiſtory of Edward 
the Third, and to eſteem his reign, as it 
was one of the longeſt, the moſt glorious 


alſo, which occurs in the annals of the na- 


tion. The aſcendant which they began to 
have over France, their rival and national 
enemy, makes them caſt their eyes on this 
period with great complacency, and ſanc- 
tifies every meaſure which Edward em- 


| braced for that end. But the domeſtic 


government is really more admirable 
than his foreign victories ; and England 
enjoyed, by his prudence and vigour of 
adminiſtration, a longer interval of domaſ- 
tic peace and tranquillity, than ſhe had 
been bleſt with in auy former period, or 
than ſhe experienced for many years after. 
He gained the affeclions of the great, and 
curbed their licentiouſneſs : he made them 
feel his power, without their daring, or 

Ak | even 


' } 
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even being inclined to murmur at it; his 
affable obliging behaviour, his muni- 
ficence and generoſity, made them ſubmit 
with pleaſure to his dominion ; his valour 
and conduct made them ſucceſsful in moſt 
of their enterprizes; and their unquiet 
ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, 


had no leiſure to breed diſturbances, to in 


which they were naturally fo much inclin- 
ed, and Which the form of the govern- 
ment ſeemed ſo much to authorize. This 
was the chief benefit which reſulted from 
F.dward's victories and conqueſts. His 
foreign wars were, in other reſpects, nei- 
ther founded in juſtice, nor diredted to any 
very ſalutary purpoſe, His attempt againſt 
the king of Scotland, a minor, and a bro- 
ther-in-law, and the revival of his grand- 
father's claim of ſuperiority over that 
kingdom, were both unreafonable and 
ungenerous : and he allowed himſelf to be 
too Toon ſeduced by the glaring proſpects 
of French conqueſt, from the acquiſition 
of a point which was praQticable, and 
which might really, if attained, have been 
of laſting utility to his country and to his 
ſueceſſors. But the glory of a conqueror 
is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, and the ani- 
moſity of nations ſo extreme, that the fruit- 
leſs deſolation of ſo fine a part of Eu- 
rope as France is totally diſregarded by 
us, and never conſidered as a blemiſh in 
the character or conduct of this prince: 
and indeed, from the unfortunate ſtate of 
human nature, it will commonly happen 
that a ſovereign of great genius, ſuch as 
Edward, who uſually finds every thing 
eaſy in the domeſtic government, will turn 
himſelf towards military enterprizes, where 
alone he meets oppoſition, and where he 
has full exerciſe for his induſtry and capa- 
city. Died 21ſt of June, aged 65, in the 
5 iſt year of his reign. Hume. 


$ 64. Another Character of EDWaRD III. 


Edward's conſtitution had been impaired 
by the fatigues of his youth: ſo that he 
began to feel the'infirmities of old age, be- 
fore they approach the common courſe of 
nature: and now he was ſeized with a 
malignant fever, attended with eruptions, 
that ſoon = a period to his life, When his 
diſtemper became ſo violent, that no hope 
of his recovery remained, all his attend- 
ants forſook him, as a bankrupt no longer 
able to requite their ſervices. The un- 
grateful Alice, waiting until ſhe per- 
ceived him in the agonies of death, was ſo 
inkuman as to {trip him of his rings and 
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jewels, and leave him without one dot 
ſtic to cloſe his eyes, and do the laſt off 
to his breathleſs corſe. Ia this deplors 
condition, bereft of comfort and aflitar 
the mighty Edward lay expiring ; whe 
prieſt, not quite ſo ſavage as the ref of 
domeſtics, approached his bed; and, f 
him ſtill breathing, began to adi 
niſter ſome comfort to his foul, Edu 
had not yet loſt all perception, when 
found himſelf thus abandoned and forls 
in the laſt moments of his life, He 
juſt able to expreſs a deep ſenſe of for 
and contrition for the errors of his e 
duct, and died pronouncing the nam 


Such was the piteous and obſcure ent 
Edward the Third, undoubtedly on 
the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed 
ſcepter of England; whether we ref 
him as a warrior, a lawgiver, #monarch 
a man. He poſſeſſed all the romantic ſ 
of Alexander; the penetration, the fe 
tude, the poliſhed manners of Julius; 
liberality, the munificence, the wiſdo 
Auguſtus Cxfar. He was tall, majeſtic, h 
ſhaped, with a piercing eye, and aqui 
viſage. He excelled al his contempor 
in feats of arms, and perſonal addreſs, 
was courteous, affabie, and eloquent; 
free deportment, and agreeable conv 
tion; and had the art of commanding 
affection of his ſubjects, without ſcen 
to ſolicit popularity. The love of yg 
was certainly the predominant paſo 
Edward, to the gratification of whic 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feeling 
humanity, the lives of his ſubje*ts, and 
intereſts of his country. And not 
could have induced or enabled bis 
to bear the load of taxes with which 
were encumbered in his reign but 
love and admiration of his perſon, the 
of his victories, and the excellent laws 
regulations which the parliament ec! 
with his advice and Ins. 5 

Nei. 


9865. Character of Rica and | 
All the writers who have tranſmit 
us the hiſtory of Richard, compoſes 
works during the reign of the Lancal 
rinces ; and candour requires Un 
ould not give entire credit to ! 
roaches which have been thrown 
bis memory. But after making all f 
abatements, he till appears to hae 
a weak prince, and un t for po ns | 
leſs for want of natural pats 7 bas 


dent. Had he 


lun, nat 


* taving been dethroned, A. D. 1 
"At of his age 341 of bis reign 23. 
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e than of ſolid judgment and good ſolute. His pride and reſentment prompt- 


tion. He was violent in his temper, ed him to cruel 
— in his expences, fond of idle ſhow 
ud magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
ud aa ed to pleaſure ; paſſions, All 
of them, the moſt inconſiſtent with a 
pradent economy) and conſequently dan- 
rerous in a limited and mixed govern- 
ſſeſſed the talents of 
nining, and, fill more, of overawing his. 
rat barons, he might have eſcaped all the 
nufortunes of his reign, and been allowed 
parry much further his oppreſſions over 
his people, if he really was guilty of any, 
about their daring to rebel, or even 
narmur, againſt him. But when the 
grandees were tempted, by his want of 
prodence and rigour, to reſiſt his autho- 
ty, and execute the moſt violent enter- 
es upon him, he was naturally led to 
ek ſs an opportunity of retaliation ; 
alice was neglected; the lives of the 
Gief nobility ſacrificed; and all theſe 
diz ſeem to have proceeded more from a 
kid deſign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary 
puer, than from the inſolence of victory, 
ud the neceſſities of the king's ſituation. 
Ide manners, indeed, of the age, were the 
ciel ſources of ſuch violence; laws, which 
were feebly executed in peaceable times, 
bt all their authority in public convul- 
ons. Both parties were alike guilty ; or, 
any difference may be remarked be- 
ten them, we ſhall find the authority of 
tie crown, being more legal, was com- 
deny carried, when it prevailed, to leſs 
teperate extremities than thoſe of ariſto- 
mcy . Hume. 


35. Arather Charaer of Ricuand II. 


deck was the laſt concluſion of Richard 
+ i weak, vain, frivolous, inconſtant 
Mice; without weight to balance the 
KG of government, without diſcernment 
choose a good miniſtry z without virtue 
9 0ppoſe the meaſures, or advice, of evil 
oulcllors, even where they happened to 
U vith his own principles and opinion. 
a dupe to flattery, a ſlave to often« 
=, and not more apt to give up his 
= to the ſuggeſtion of ſycophants, and 
dan miniſters, than to ſacrifice thoſe 
ters to his ſafety. He was idle, pro- 
7 ind profligate ; and, though brave 
y puſillanimous, and irre- 


* * 
: He an ſtarved to death in priſon, or mur 
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and breach of faith; 
_ his OG _—_— = to _— 
$ people, and degrade the dignity of his 
Gander nd — Though S find 
none of his charities on record, all his hlſ- 
torians agree; that he excelled all his pre- 
deceſſots in ſtate hoſpitality, and fed a 
thouſand every day from his kitchen. 
 Smollete, 


& 67. Another Charafer of RicHtind II. 


Richard of Bourdeaux (ſo called from 
the place of his birth) was remark- 
ably beautiful, and han in his per- 
ſon; and doth not ſeem to be naturally 
defective, either in courage or underſtand- 
ing. For on ſome occaſions, particularly 
in the dangerous iniurrections of the 
crown, he acted with a degree of ſpirit 
and prudence ſuperior to his years. , But 
his education was miſerably neglected; 
or, rather, he was intentionally corrupted 
and debauched by three ambitious ancles, 
who, being. deſirous ef retaining the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, encouraged him 
to ſpend his time in the company of diſ- 
ſolute young people of both ſexes, in a 
continual N. feaſting and diflipation. 
By this means, he contracted a taſte for 
pomp and pleaſure, and a diſlike to buſi - 
neſs. The greateſt foible in the character 
of this unhappy prince was an exceſſive 
fondneſs for, and unbounded ſiberality to 
his favourites, which _—_ his uncles, 
particularly the duke of Glouceſter, and 
diſguſted ſuch of the nobility as did not 
partake of his bounty. He was an affec- 
tionate huſband, a generous maſter, and & 
faithful friend; and if he had received a 
proper education, might have proved a 
great and good king. | Henry. 


$ 63, Chara#er of Hana IV. 


The great popularity which Henry en- 
joyed before — the crown, and 
which had fo much aided him in the acqui- 
ſition of it, was entirely loſt; many years 
before the end of his reign, and he go- 
verned the people more by terror than af- 
fection, more by his own policy than their 
ſenſe of duty and allegiance. When men 
eame to refle in cold blood on the crimes 
which led him to the throne; and the re- 
bellian againſt his prince; the depoſition 
of a lawful king, guilty ſometimes of, op 

re ſſion, but more frequently of impru- 

ences ; the excluſion of the true Ning 
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lation; theſe were ſuch enormities, as 
drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, 
ſanctiſied all the rebellions againſt him, 
and made the executions, though not re- 

markably ſevere, which he — neceſſary 
ſor the maintenance of his authority, ap- 
pear cruel as well as iniquitous to his peo - 
ple. Yet, without pretending to apolo- 

ize for theſe crimes, which muſt ever be 
held in deteſtation, it may be remarkable, 
that he was inſenfibly led into this blame- 
able conduct, by a train of incidents, which 
few men poſſeſs virtue enough to with- 
ſtand. The injuſtice with which his pre- 
deceſſor had treated him, in firſt condemn- 
ing him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling 
him of his patrimony, made him naturally 
think of revenge, and of recovering his 
loſt rights; the headline zeal of the peo- 
ple hurried him into the throne, the care 
of his own ſecurity, as well as his ambition, 
made him an uſurper; and the ſteps have 
always been ſo few between the priſons of 
princes and their graves, that we need not 
wonder that Richard's fate was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. All theſe con- 
ſiderations made the king's ſituation, if he 
retained any ſenſe of virtue, very much to 
be lamented; and the inquietudes, with 
which he poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, 
and the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he 
was continually haunted, rendered him an 
object of our pity, even when ſeated upon 
the throne. But it muſt be owned, that 
his prudence, vigilance, and foreſight in 
maintaining his power, were admirable ; 
his command of temper remarkable; his 
courage, both military and political, with- 
out blemiſh : and he poſſeſſed many qua- 
lities, which fitted him for his high ſtation, 
and which rendered his uſurpation of it, 
though pernicious in after-times, rather 
ſalutary during his own reign, to the 
Engliſh nation. Hume. 

ied 1413. Aged 43- 
$ 69. Another Character of Henay IV. 


Henry IV. was of a middle ſtature, well 
proportioned, and perfect in all the exer- 
ciſes of arms and chivalry ; his counte- 
nance was ſevere, rather than ſerene, and 
his diſpoſition ſour, ſullen, and reſerved : 
he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, forti- 
tude, and penetration; was naturally im- 
perious, though he bridled his temper with 
a great deal of caution ; ſuperſtitious 
though without the leaſt tincture of virtue 


wad uue religion; and meanly parſimo- 
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the murder of his ſovereign and near re- nious, though j cenſured for 


*nitent for his fins, becauſe he could 


ceconomy, and ry — 13 
was tame from caution, humble from fea; 
cruel from policy, and rapacious from in 
digence. He roſe to the throne by perhd 
and treaſon ; and eſtabliſhed his authori 
in the blood of his ſubjects, and died x pe 


longer enjoy the fruit of his tranſgrefiicn 


Smollett, 


$ 70. Character of Hexxy V. 
This prince poſſeſſed many eminent vi 
tues; and, if we give indulgence to am 
tion in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulg 
do, among his virtues, they were uaſtaing 
by any conſiderable blemiſh; his abilit 
appeared equally in the cabinet and in d 
field: the boldneſs of his enterprizes w 
no leſs remarkable than his perſonal » 
Jour in conducting them. Hg, had 8 
talent of attaching his friends by affabil 
and gaining his enemies by addreſs 
clemency. 13 
The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtie 
his character, ſtill more by that of 
victories, were reconciled to the defects 
his title. 'The French almoſt forgot 
was an enemy; and his care of mal 
taining juſtice in his civil adminiftrar 
and preſerving diſcipline in his arm 
made ſome amends to both nations for 
calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars 
which his ſhort reign was almoſt occup 
That he could forgive the earl of Marc 
who had a better right to the throue « 
himſelf, is a ſure proof of his-magn 
mity ; and that the earl relied fo 0n 
friendſhip, is no leſs a proof of his ell 
lihed character for caadour and fincer 
There remain, in hiſtory, few infa 
of ſuch mutual truſt; and ſtill fewer, v 
neither found reaſon to repent it. 
The exterior figure of this great pr 
as well as his deportment, was enguy 
His ſtature was ſomewhat above the « 
dle fize; his countenance beautiful, 
limbs genteel and flender, but fall of 
gour; and he excelled in all warte 
manly exerciſes. . 
Died z iſt Auguſt, 1422: in the) 
his age 343 of his reign, the 100. 


$ 71. Another Charafter of Hex NAU 


Henry was tall and flender, wit 
4 wel engaging and = 
the moſt elegant turn. E  excelle 
youth of that age, in agility, mn | 
erciſe of arms j was hardy, pats 


more capable of enduring cold, 
age fati a than any individual 
- bis army. His valour was ſuch as no 
lager could ſtartle, and no difficulty op- 
ne; nor was his policy inferior to his 


courage. j X 
He managed the diſſenſſons among his 

menics with ſuch addreſs, as _ him 

wſammate in the arts of the cabinet. He 


der mutual reſentment to his own ad- 


nonge. 

= poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, 
tat blazed out at once, without the aid of 
whradtion and experience; and a fund of 
wtoral ſagacity, that made ample amends 
br all thete defects. He was chaſte, tem- 
rene, moderate, and devout, ſcrupulouſly 


ef in the diſcipline of his army; upon 
wich he knew his glory and ſucceſs, 
n1great meaſure, depended. In a word, 
t muſt be owned, he was without an 
equal in the arts of war, policy, and go- 
remment, But we cannot be fo far daz- 
ted with his great qualities, as to over- 
bak the defects in his character. His 
mae and imperious temper loſt him the 
texcts of the French nobility, and fre- 
ently fell out into outrage and abuſe ; 
n the ſiege of Melun, when he treated 
be Marechal l'Iſle d' Adam with the ut- 
delt indignity, although that nobleman 
ud een him no other offence, than that 
coming into his preſence in plain de- 
teat appare!, Smollett. 


17% Humeg's Account of Hexnay VI. 
(fer there 1s 10 regular Character of this 
Prince den by this Hiflorian ) is expreſſed 
" ite following Manner. 

In this manner finiſhed the reign of 
ery VI, who, while yet in his cradle, 
kd been proclaimed king both of France 
nd England, and who began his life with 
de moit ſplendid proſpects which any 
Fiice in Europe had ever enjoyed. The 
Riolation was unhappy for his people, as 
_ the ſource of civil wars ; but was 
most entirely indifferent to Henry him- 
obo was etterly capable of exerciſ- 


rd tis authority, and who, provided he met 
Ferperually with good uſage, was equally 
Y, as he was equally enſlaved, in the 
"cs of his enemies and of his friends, 
he — and his diſputed title, were 
© act cauſes of his public misfortunes : 
® Whcther his queen and his miniſters 


ar tat guilty of ſome great abuſes of 
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bnented their jealouſy, and converted 


nin his adminiſtration, and ſeverely 
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power, it is not eaſy for us, at this diſtance 
of time, to determine. There remain no' 

fs on record of any conſiderable vio- 
ation of the laws, except in the death of 
the duke of Glouceſter, which was a pri- 
vate crime, formed no precedent, and was 
but too much of a piece with the uſual fe- 
rocity and cruelty of the times. 


$ 73- SMOLLETT's Account of the Death 
of HENRY VI. with ſome Strictures of 

Character, is as follows. 

This inſurrection ® in all probability haſt. 
ened the death of the unfortunate eney, 
who was found dead in the Tower, in 
which he had been confined ſince the re- 
ſtoration of Edward. The greater part 
of hiſtorians have alledged that he was 
aſſaſſinated by the duke of Glouceſter, who 
was a prince of the moſt brutal diſpoſi- 
tion ; while ſome moderns, from an affec- 
tation of ſingularity, affirm that Henry died 
of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, 
might have been the caſe; and it muſt be 
owned, that nothing. appears in hiſtory, 
from which either Edward or Richard 
could be convicted of having contrived or 
perpetrated his murder: but, at the ſame 
time, we muſt obſerve ſome concurring cir- 
cumitances that amount to ſtrong preſump- 
tion againſt the reigning monarch. Hen 
was of a hale conſtitution, but juſt turned of 
fifty, naturally inſenſible of affliction, and 
hackneyed in the viciſſitudes of fortune, ſo 
that one would not expect he ſhould have 
died of age and infirmity, or that his life 
would have been affected by grief ariſin 
from his laſt diſaſter. His ſudden Shah 
was ſuſpicious, as well as the conjuncture at 
which he died, immediately after the ſup- 


preſſion of a rebellion, which ſeemed to de- 


clare that Edwardwould never be quiet, while 
the head of the houſe of Lancaſter remained 
alive: and laſtly, the ſuſpicion is confirm- 
ed by the characters of the reigning king 
and his brother Richard, who were bloody, 
barbarous, and unrelenting, Very differ- 
ent was the diſpoſition of the ill-fated 
Henry, who, without any princely virtue or 
qualification, was totally free from eruelty 
or revenge: on the contrary, he could not, 
without reluctance, conſent to tue puniſh- 
ment of thoſe malefactors who were ſacri- 
ficed to the public ſafety ; and frequently 
ſuſtained indignities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the deal mark of re- 
ſentment. He was chaſte, pious, compaſ- 


Revolt of the baſtard of Falconbridge. 
249 ſiſonate, 
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fionate, and charitable; and ſo inoffenfive, 
that the biſhop, who was his confeſſor for 
ten years, declares, that in all that time he 
had never committed any fin that re- 
quired penance or rebuke. In a word, he 
would have adorned a cloiſter, though he 
diſgraced a crown; and was rather re- 
ſpectable for thoſe yices he wanted, than 
for thoſe virtues he poſſeſſed. He founded 
the colleges of Eaton and Windſor, and 
King's College in army th for the re- 
ception of thoſe ſcholars who had begun 
their ſtudies at Eaton. 4 

On the morning that ſucceeded his 
death, his body was expoſed at St. Paul's 
church, in arder to prevent unfavourable 
conjectures, and, next day, ſent by water 
to the abbey of Chertſey, where he was 
interred ; but it was afterwards removed, 
by order of Richard III. to Windſor, and 
there buried with great funeral ſolem- 
nity, 

$ 74. Charadter of Enwarn IV. 


Edward IV. was a prince more ſplendid 
and ſhewy, than either prudent or virtu- 
ous z brave, though cruel; addicted to plea- 
ſure, though capable of activity in great 
emergencies; and leſs fitted to prevent ills 
by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them 
after they took place, by his vigour and 
enterprize. ; Hume, 


$ 75+ Another Character of ErwarD IV. 


He was a prince of the moſt elegant 
perſon and inſiuuating addrgſs; endowed 
with the utmoſt fortitude and intrepidity 

ſſeſſed of uncommon ſagacity _ pene- 
ration; but, like all his anceſtors, was 
ac cruel and vindictive, perfidiouz, 
ewd, a and rapacious; without 
one liberal thought, without one ſentiment 
of humanity. Sͤmallert. 


$ 76. Another Character of Ew ARD IV. 


When Edward aſcended the throne, he 
was one of the handſomeſt men in Eng- 
land, and perhaps in Europe. His noble 
mien, his free and eaſy way, his affable 
carriage, won the hearts of all at firſt fight. 
Theſe qualities gained him eſteem and af- 

fection, which ſtood him in great ſtead in 
ſeveral circumſtances of his life. For ſome 
time he was exceeding liberal; but at 
enen he grew edyetous not ſp much from 
is natural temper, as out of a neceflity to 
bear the immediate expences which his 
pleaſures ran him into. : 


' Though he had a great deal of wit, and 
2 | | | 


BOOK THE THIRY. 


z ſound judgment, he committed, howerey 
ſeveral overſights. But the crimes Ea. 
ward is moſt juſtly charged with, are hi 
cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The 
firſt appears in the great number of princes 
and lords he put w death, on the ſcaf. 
fold, after he had taken them in batde. 1 
there ever was reaſon to ſhew mercy in cal 
of rebellion, it was at that fatal time, wher 
it was almoſt impoſlible to ſtand newer 
and ſo difficult to chuſe the juſteſt fide be 
tween the two houſes that were contending 
for the crown. | 

And yet we do not ſee that Edward hat 
any regard to that conſideration. As f 
Edward's incontinence, one may ſay, that 
bis whole life was one continued ſcene o 
exceſs that way; he had abundance of mil. 
treſſes, but eſpecially three, of whom he 
ſaid, that one was the merrieſt, the other 
the wittieſt, and the other the holieſt inthe 
world, ſince ſhe would not ſtir from th 
church but when he ſent for her.—Wh: 
is moſt aſtoniſhing in the life of this prino 
is his good fortune, which ſcemed to by 
prodigious. 

He was raiſed to the throne, after th 
loſs of two battles, one by the duke hi 
father, the other by the Earl of Warwick 
who was devoted to the houſe of York 
The head of the father was till upon thy 
walls of York, when the ſon was pte 
claimed in London. 

Edward eſcaped, as it were, by mira 
out of his confinement at Middleham. Hi 
was reſtored to the throne, or at leaſt re 
ceived into London, at his return fron 
Holland, before he had overcome, 214 
whilſt his fortune yet depended upon 
iſſue of a battle which the Earl of War 
wick was ready to give him, In a wort 
he was ever victoridus in all the batt 
wherein he fought in perſon. Eawa 
died the gth of April, in the 42d car 
his age, after a reign of twenty - tuo) 
and one month. Laa 


$ 77. ED wand V. 


Immediately after the death of t 
2 Edward, his ſon was procl 
eing of England, by the name of E 
ward V. though that young prmce 
but juſt turned of twelve years of a 
never received the crown, nor exere 
any function of Ma ſo that the 18 
val between the death of his father, 3 
the uſurpation of his uncle, the Duke 
Glouceſter, afterwards Richard Ill 


properly an interregnum during " a 


; cle took his meaſures for wreſting 
own from his nephew. 
; 78, Character of RIH ARD III. 


Tſe hillorians who favour Richard, 
yen He has met partizans among later 
zer maintzin that he was well quali- 
A for government, had he legally ob- 
al u; and that he committed no crimes 
rocure him 


euer & fuch a5 were IP to proc 
le be Nellen of the crown: but this is a very 
ndig a apology, when it is confeſſed, that he 


ready to commit the m_ horrid crimes 
kch appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe ; 
| 15 certain that all his courage and 


contagious example of vice and mur- 
x, exalted upon the throne. This prince 
of ſmall flature, hump- backed, and 
ua very harſh diſagreeable viſage; ſo 
this body was in every particular no 
6 detormed than his mind. Hanus. 


„ Anzther Character Ric hARD III. 


dach was the end ® of Richard III. the 
& crucl, unrelenting tyrant that ever 
ia the throne of England. He ſeems 
me been an utter ſtranger to the ſofter 
kouons of the human heart, and entirely 
ue of every ſocial enjoyment. His 
g paſſion was ambition; for the grati- 
on of which he trampled upon every 
#, 00th human and divine; but this thirſt 
common was unattended with the leaſt 
"x of generoſity, or any defire of ren- 


y, that wxcity, qualities in which he really ſeems 
enc 0 tu have been deficient, would never 
of miſ made compenſation to the people, 
am h rte danger of the precedent, and for 


pon ang nimſelf agreeable to his fellow-crea- 
f Warn”: |: vas the ambition of a ſavage, not 
a word tprince; tor he was a ſolitary king, alto- 


wer detached from the reſt of mankind, 
capable of that ſatisfaQtion which 
«5 trom private friendſhip and diſin- 
ed ſociety, We muſt acknowledge, 
rer, that after his acceſſion ta the 
Mae, nis adminiltratign in general was 
Retted by the rules af juſtice ; that he 
d lalutary laws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe 
4410S; and that, if his reign had been 
Witted, he might 
| "Kung to the Engliſh nation, He 
as, lent, and reſerved, and ſo much 
er ot Gilimulatien, that it was almoſt 
Nellie to dive into bis real ſentiments, 
er _ —_— conceal his 
re was fma'l, his aſpe clo 
de, and forbidding : one Ur his — 
ud a the batile of Boſworth, 
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have proved an ex- 


deſigns. 
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was withered, and one ſhoulder higher than 
another, from which circumſtance of de- 


formity he acquired the epithet of Crook- 
backed. . Smollett, 


$ 80. Cbaracter of Henxy VII. 


The reign of Henry VII. was in the 
main fortunate for his people at home, 
and honourable abroad. He put an end 
to the civil wars with which the nation had 
been ſo long harraſſed ; he maintained 
peace and order to the ſtate ; he depreſſed 
the former exorbitant power of the nobi- 
lity ; and, together with the friendſhip of 
ſome foreign princes, he acquired the con- 
ſideration and regard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing war; 
though agitated with criminal ſuſpicions of 
his ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered 
no timidity, either in the conduct of his 
affairs, or in the day of battle; and, though 
often ſevere in his puniſhments, he was 
commonly leſs actuated by revenge than 
by the maxims of policy. 

The ſervices which he rendered his 
people were derived from his views of 
private intereſt, rather than the motive: 
of public ſpirit; and where he deviated 
from ſelfiſh re „ it was unknown to 
himſelf, and ever from malignant preju- 
dices, or the mean projects of avarice 
not from the ſallies of paſſion, or allure- 
ments of pleaſure ; ſtill leſs from the be- 
ig motives of friendſhip and generoſity. 

is capacity was excellent, but ſome- 
what contracted by the narrowneſs of his 
heart; he poſſeſſed inſinuation and addreſs, 
but never employed theſe talents except 
ſome great point of intereſt was to be gain- 
ed; and while he neglected to conciliate 
the affeQions of his poo he often felt 
the danger of reſting his authority on their 
fear — reverence alone. He was always 
extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into 
futurity; and was more expert at promot- 
ing a remedy for his miſtakes, than judi- 
cidus in avoiding them. Avarice was on 
the whole his ruling paſſion; and he re- 
mained an inſtance almoſt ſingular, of a 
man placed in a high ſtation, and poſſeſſed 
of talents for great affairs, in whom that 
paſſion predominated above ambition. Even 
among private perſons, avarice is nothing 
but a ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly incit- 
ed by the proſpect of that tegard.diſtinction, 
and —— which attends on riches. 

Died April 12th, 1509, aged 52, having 
reigned 23 years. Hume. 

14 AO 
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0 31, Another Character HENRY VII. 


Henry was tall, ſtraight, and well-ſhaped, 
though ſlender; of a grave aſpect, and ſa- 
turnine complexion; auſtere in his dreſs, 
and reſerved in converſation, except when 
he had a favourite point to carry; and then 
he would fawn, flatter, and practiſe all the 
arts of inſinuation. He inherited a natural 
fund of ſagacity, which was improved by 
Kudy and experience; nor was he deficient 
in perſonal bravery and political courage. 
He was cool, cloſe, cunning, dark, diſtruſt- 
ful, and deſigning ; and of all the princes 
who had ſat on the Engliſh throne, the 
moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ignorant. He poſ- 
ſeſſed, in a peculiar manner, the art of 
turning all his domeſtic troubles, and all 
his foreign diſputes, to his own advantage; 
hence he acquired the appellation of the 
Engliſh Solomon; and all the powers of 
the continent courted his alliance, on ac- 
count of his wealth, wiſdom, and uninter- 
rupted proſperity. 

The nobility he excluded entirely from 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
employed clergymen and lawyers, who, as 
they had no mtereſt in the nation, and 
depended entirely upon his favour, were 
more obſequious to his will, and ready to 
concur in all his arbitrary meaſures. At 
the ſame time it muſt be owned, he was 
a wiſe legiſlator; chaſte, temperate, and 
aſſiduous in the exerciſe of religious duties; 


decent in his deportment, and exact in the 


adminiſtration of juſtice, when his private 
intereſt was not concerned; t.,ough ke fre- 

ently uſed religion and juſtice as cloaks 
for perfidy and oppreſſion. His foul was 
continually actuated by two ruling paſſions, 
equally baſe. and unkingly, namely, the 
fear of loſing his crown, and the deſire of 
amaſling riches: and theſe motives influ- 
enced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, 
his apprehenſion and avarice redounded, 
on the whole, to the advantage of the na- 
tion. The firſt induced him to depreſs 
the nobility, and aboliſh the feudal tenures, 
which rendered them equally formidable 
to the prince and people; and his avarice 
prompted him to encourage induſtry and 
trade, becauſe it improved his cultoms, 
and enriched his ſubjects, whom he could 
afterwards pillage at diſcretion, 

Smollery, 


$ 82, Cbaracter of He NRX VIII. 


It is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this 
prince's qualities; he was ſo different from 
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himſelf in different parts of his cen . 
as. is well —2 * Le. 2 


hiſtory is his beſt character and deſcrip 
The abſolute and uncontrouled author 
which he maintained at home, and the 
gard he obtained among foreign na 
are circumſtances which entitle him to 
appellation of a great prince; while 
t * cruelty ſeem. to exclude 
rom the character of 2 one. 

He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigau 
mind, which qualified him for exercif 
dominion over men; courage, intrepid; 
vigilance, inflexibility ; though i 
qualities lay not always under the guidar 
of a regular and ſolid judgment, they we 
accompanied with good parts, and an « 
tenſive capacity; and every one-dreaded 
conteſt with a man who was never kuo 
to yield, or to forgive ; and who, in eve 
controverſy, was determined to ruin hi 
ſelf, or his antagoniſt, 

A catalogue of his vices would comp 
hend many of the worſt qualities incide 
to human nature. Violence, cruelty, p 
fuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, ar 
gance, bigotry, 2 caprice; 
neither was he ſubject to ali thele vices 
the moſt extreme degree, nor was he 
intervals altogether devoid of virtues. 
was ſincere, open, gallant, liberal, and a 
pable at leaſt of a temporary friend 
and attachment. In this r he u 
unfortunate, that the incidents of his tin 
ferved to diſplay his faults in their f 
light; the treatment he met with from 
court of Rome provoked him to violenc 
the danger of a revolt from his ſuper 
tious ſubjects ſeemed to require the 1 
extreme ſeverity. But it muſt at the ſu 
time be acknowledged, that his h 
tended to throw an additional lultre ( 
what was great and magnanimous u. 
charaQer, 

The emulation between the Empe 
and the French King rendered his ae 
notwithſtanding his impolitic condud, 

reat importance ta Europe. The ext 
five wers of his prerogative, 4" 
ſubmiſſion, not to ſay laviſh diſpofiuon 
his parliament, made it more ealy for 
to aſſume and maintain that cnure ON 
nion, by which — 5 — is ſo m 

uiſhed in Engliſh hiſtory. _ 
a It ma from a little extraordinary)! 


notwithſtanding his cruelty, his cum 


his violence, his arbitrary adm 1 


9 
ol 


Fry 


this prince not only acquired t 
his ſubjocts, but never was ihe 


ue; he ſeems even, in ſome de- 
o have poſſeſſed their love and 
„ His exterior qualities were ad- 
eos, and fit to captivate the multi- 
- his magnificence, and perſonal bra- 
rendered him illuſtrious to vulgar 
u and it may be ſaid with truth, that 
E2yliſh in that age were ſo thoroughly 
hed, that, like eaſtern ſlaves, they 
"clined to admire even thoſe acts of 
xe and tyranny, which were exer- 
dorer themſelves, and at their N ex- 


Die January 28th, 1547, anno ztatis 
tee 37. Hume. 


„e Charafer of Hanay VIII. 
eaded dry VIII. before he became corpu- 
kno ms a prince of a goodly perſonage, 
u cite enmanding aſpect, rather imperious 
un ur | dienified. He excelled in all the 


ales of youth, and poſſeſſed a good 
randing, which was not much im- 


ed by the nature of his education. 
ted of learning that philoſophy which 
» the mind, and extends the qualities 
& heart, he was confined to the ſtudy 
foomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 
ſerved to cramp his ideas, and per- 


yes. the faculty of reaſon, qualifying him 
, and © be diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than 
rien 


woiver of a people. In the firſt years 


| he » reign, his pride and vanity ſeemed 
his un brineer over all his other paſſions ; 
ther f © from the beginning he was impe- 
from beadllrong, impatient of contradic- 
wal - drice. He was raſh, arrogant, 
; ſuper 7, rain-glorious, pedantic, and ſu- 
2 bus. He delighted in pomp and 


fry, the baubles of a weak mind. 
aftons. ſoothed by adulation, rejected 
runt; and as he was an utter ſtran- 
v tie finer feelings of the ſoul, he 
td them at the expence of juſtice 
Wnnty, without remorſe or com- 


is all} 

_ reſted the ſupremacy from the 
| + * Rome, purtly on conſcientious 
dre \ nd partly from reaſons of ſtate 
* fe 3 He ſuppreſſed the mo- 
ih ph m order to ſupply his extrava- 


| Vit their ſpoils ; but he would not 
= thoſe acquiſitions, had they not 
; «tive of advantage to his nobi- 
a agreeable to the nation in gene- 
| * frequently at war; but the 
— he * 3 his 
* b an ple. eli ious 
dad divided them inco — 
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tions, As he had it in his power to make 


either ſcale preponderate, each courted his 
favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſ- 


ſion, and, in trimming the ce, he kept 
them both in ſubjection. In accuſtoming 


them to theſe abject compliances, they de- 
generated into flaves, and he from their 
proſtitution acquired the moſt deſpotic au- 
thority, He became rapacions, arbitrary, 
froward, fretful, and ſo cruel that he ſeem- 
ed to delight in the blood of his ſubjects. 
He never ſeemed to betray the leaſt 
ſymptoms of tenderneſs in his diſpoſition 5 
and, as we already obſerved, his kindneſs 
to Cranmer was an inconſiſteuce in his 
character. He ſeemed to live in defiance 
of cenſure, whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecu- 
lar; he died in apprehenſion of futurity; 
and was buried at Windſor, with idle pro- 
ceſſions and childiſh pageantry, which in 
thoſe days palſied for real taſte and magni» 
ficence, Smollett, 


$ 84, Charader of Erward VI. 


Thus died Edward VI. in the ſixteenth 
year of his age. He was counted the 
wonder of his time; he was not only 
learned in the tongues and the liberal ſci- 
ences, but he knew well the ftate of his 
kingdom. He kept a table-book, in 
which he had written the characters of all 
the eminent men of the nation: he ſtudied 
fortification, and underſtood the mint well. 
He knew the harbours in all his domini- 
ons, with the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He unde 
foreign affairs ſo well, that the ambaſſa- 
dors who were ſent into England, publiſh. 
ed very extraordinary things of him, in 
all the courts of Europe. He had great 
quickneſs of apprehenſion ; but, being diſ- 
truſtful of his memory, he took notes of 
every thing he heard (that was conſider- 
able) in Greek characters, that thoſe about 
him might not underſtand what he writ, 
which he afterwards copied out fair in the 
journal that he kept. His yirtues' were 
wonderful : when he was made to believe 
that his uncle was guilty of conſpiring the 
death of the other counſellors, he upon that 
abandoned him, hh 

Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite 
and when he ſent him to travel, he writ 
oft to him to keep good company, to avoid 
exceſs and luxury; and to improve himſelf 
in thoſe things that might render him ca- 


pable of employment at his return, He 
was afterwards made Lord of Upper Of- 
ſory in Ireland, by Queen Elizabeth, 2 
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did anſwer the hopes this excellent. king 


had of him, He was very merciful in his 
nature, which appeared in his unwilling- 
neſs to ſigu the warrant for burning tho 
maid of Kent. He took great care to have 
Ms debts well paid, reckoning that a prince 
who breaks his faith, and loles hls credit, 
has thrown up that which he can never re- 
cover, and made himſclf liable tg perpetual 
diſtruſt, and extreme coutempt. He took 
ſpccial care of the petitions that were given 
bim by poar aud oppreſt people, But his 
great cal for rexgion crowned all the 
reſl—it was not an angry heat abour it 
that actuated him, but it was a true tender- 
eſs of conſcience, founded on the love of 
God aud bis neighbour, 'Theſe extraordi- 
oy qualiues, ſer off with great ſweetneſs 
aud atfability, made him univerſally be- 
ved by his people. Burnet, 


4 85. Amnther Character of Fawanrn VI. 


All the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with 
plcaſure en the excellencies of this yqung 

ince, whom the flattering promiſes of 
= joined to many real virtues, had 
made an object of the moſt tender affec- 
tions of the public. He poſſeſſed mildneſs 
of diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and 
buſineſs, a capacity to learn and judge, 
and an attachment to equity and juſtice, 
He ſeems only to have contracted, from 
his education, and from the age in which 
ke lived, too much of a narrow prepoſſeſ- 
non in matters of religion, which made 
kim inclive ſomewhat to bigotry and per- 
ſecation. But as the bigotry of Proteſt- 
ants, leſs governed by pricits, lies under 
more reſtraints than that of Catholics, the 
effects of this malignant quality were the 
leſs to be apprehended, if a longer lite had 
been granted to young Edward. Hume, 


$ 86. Aicher Character of Enwanrd VI. 


Edward is celebrated by hiſtorians for 
the beauty of his perſon, the ſweetneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and the extent of his know- 
" ledge. By that time he had attained his 
ſixteenth year, he underſtood the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh lan- 

uages; he was verſed in the ſciences of 
ogic, muſic, natural philoſophy, and maſter 
of all theological diſputes ; infamuch that 
the famous Cardanus, in his return from 
Scotland, viſiring the Engliſh court, was 
aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he had made in 
learning; and afterwards extolled him in 
his ane, of as a prodigy of nature. Not- 
withltanging thelg encomiums, he ſeems 19 
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of reſolution and vigour of mind; 44 


have had an ingredient 
diſpoſition, that, would have rendered 
very troubleſome to. thoſe of tende; 
ſciences, who might have happened to 
fer with him in religious principle, 
can we reconcile either to his boaſted 
manity or penetration, his conſenting tg 
death of his uncle, who had ſerved 
faithfully ; unleſs we fy he w 
reſolution to withſtand the importinitie 
his miniſters, and was deficient ia that 
gour of miud, which often exifts inder 

ent offlearning and culture. mala 


FT 87. Charaler of Mary, 
It is not neceſſary to employ m 
words in drawing the charadier of t 
princeſs, She poſſeſſed few qualities cit 
eſtimable or amiable, and her perſag 
as little engaging as her behaviour 
addreſs, Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, 
elty, malignity, revenge, and tyran 
every. circumſtance of her character x 
a tincture from her bad temper and 
row underſtanding, And amidſt that c 
plication af vices which entered int 
compolition, we ſhall ſcarcely ud 
virtue but fincerity; a quality which 
ſeems to have maintained throughout 
whole life, except in the beginning of 
reign, when the neceflity of her af 
obliged her to make ſome promiſcs ws 
Proteſtants, which ſhe certzinly never 
tended to perform. But in thele ca 
weak bigoted woman, under the goud 
ment of prieſts, eaſily finds cafuiltry i 
cient to juſlify to herſelf the violaud 
an engagement, She appears, a5 ve! 
her oe to have been — tible of i 
attachment of friendſhip ; and that wit 
caprice ard inconſtaney, which were (0 
markable in the conduct of that me 
To which we may add, that i mary! 
cutaltances of her life, ſhe gave indica 


of bigotry in 


lity whick ſcems to have been iphered 
her family. 'M 
Died Nov. 7, A. D. 1558 


$ 88. Ancther Cla/afer of Matt 

We have already obſerved, that thes 
racteriſlics of Mary were bigotry w 
venge: we ſhall only add, that ie 
proud, imperious, froward, avancows 
wholly dellitute of every agreeable q 
fication. m_ 


& 99. Character of ELtzabith 
Elizabeth had a great deal of wh 


of a ſound and ſolid jud 
This was viſible by ber whole 
ment, from one end of her reign 
other. __ ſhews her 2 
an her addreſs in ſurmounting 
Weulties and troubles created — 
2 eſpecially when it is conſidered 
eſe enemies were; perſons the moſt 
l the moſt artful, the moſt ſubtile, 
ie lealt ſcrupulous in Europe. The 
«ny are the maxims which ſhe laid 
the rule and meaſures of her 
» conduct, and from which ſhe never 
4: To make herſelf beloved by 
xeople : To be — of her trea - 
lo keep up diflenſion amongſt 
dteigbours. 


ies ei enemies pretend that her abilities 
loo &d wholly in overſtrained diſſimula- 


ud 2 profound hypocriſy, In a 
| they ſay (he was a perfect come- 
For my part, | don't deny that ſhe 
great uſe of diflimulation, as well 


gerd to the courts of France and 
that ce v to the queen of Scotland and the 
1 um alſo perſuaded that, bein 
td ch concerned to gain the love 
which m of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak 
bout y, and with exaggeration, of her 
ing of WS: 2ie&tion for them. And that ſhe 
er af mind to make it believed that ſhe 


we things ſrom an exceſſive love to 


{ never le, which the was led to more by 
elec d ntere(t, 

de ge is another failing which her 
uiltry | ends reproach her with, I will not 


bar ſhe was too parſimonious, and 
one occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to the 
d ſhe had laid down, not to be at any 
te but what was abſolutely neceſſary, 
"wr in general | maintain, that if her 
antes did not require her to be 
Ws, at leait they required that ſhe 
pot part with her money but with 
Quion, both in order to preſerve 
uon of her people, and to keep 
_— in a condition to withſtand 
mics, 


' 


| b accuſed alſo of not being fo 
Ma n he affected to appear. Nay, 
hat the pretend that there are now in Eng- 
＋ ne deſcendants of a daughter ſhe 


! the Earl of Leiceſter; but as 
© nobody has undertaken to pro- 
400 proofs of this accuſation; one 
ltly reckon it —— ſanders 


"Mey endeavoured to ſtain her repu- 
— both in her life-time and after 
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st 
It is not ſo eaſy to juſlify her concerning 
the death of rhe. — Scots, Here ic 


muſt be owned ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, 
and it may be her own conſcience, to her 
ſafety. If Mary was guilty of the mur · 
der of her huſband, 23 there is nd to 
believe, it was not Elizabeth's buſineſs to 
uniſh her for it. And truly it was not 
that ſhe took away her life; but ſhe 
made uſe of that pretence to detain her 
— under the deceitful colour of 
ing her innocence appear. On this 
occaſion her diſſimulation was blame - wor- 
thy. This firſt piece of injuſtice, drew 
her in afterwards to uſe a world of artful 
devices to get a pretence torender Mary's 
impriſonment perpetual. From hence aroſe 
in the end, the neceſſity of putting her to 
death on the ſcaffold, This doubtleſs is 
Elizabeth's great blemiſh, which manifeſtly 
proves to what degree ſhe carried the fear 
of loſing a crown. Ihe continual fear and 
uneafineſs ſhe was under on that account, 
is what characteriſes her reign, becauſe it 
was the main ſpring of almoſt all her 
actions. The beſt thing that can be ſaid 
in Elizabeth's behalf is, that the queen of 
Scots and her friends had brought matters 
to ſuch a pals, that one of the two queens 
muſt perith, and it was natural that the 
weakeſt ſhould fall. I don't believe any 
body ever queſtioned her being a true 
Proteſtant. But, as it was her intereſt to 
be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt 
whether the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her re- 
ligion, was the effect of her perſuaſion or 
— — that can be — — that ſhe 
appened ſometimes to prefer her temporal 
— before theſe of religion. To 
ſum up in two words what may ſerve to 
form Elizabeth's character, I ſhall add 
ſhe was a good and illuſtrious queen, with 
many virtues and noble qualities, and few 
faults, But what ought above all thin 
to make her memory precious is, that ſhe 
cauſed the Engliſh to enjoy a ſtate of feli- 
city unknown to their anceſtors, under 
moſt part of the kings, her predeceſſors, 
Died March 24, 1603, aged 79, having 
reigned 44 years, 4 months, and 8 days. 
1. 


& go. Another Character of ELIZ AUE TR. 


There are few great perſonages in hiſ- 
tory who have been more expoſed to the 
calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
friends, than queen Elizabeth; and 4 
there is ſcarce any whoſe reputation 


been more certainly determined, by the 
unanimous 
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unanimous conſent of poſterity. ' The un- 
uſunl length of her adminiſtration, and the 
ſtrong features of her character, were able 
to overcome all prejudices; and obliging 
her detractors to abate much of their in- 
rectives, and her admirers ſomewhat their 
panegyricks, have at laſt, in ſpite of poli- 
vical factions, and, what. is more, of reli- 
ious animoſities, produced an uniform 
gment with regard to her conduct. 
er vigour, her conſtancy, her magnani- 
' mity, her penetration, and vigilance, are 
allowed to merit the higheſt praiſe, and ap- 
not to have been ſurpaſſed by an 
on who ever filled a throne. A condud 
$ vigorous, leſs imperious; more fincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requiſite to form a perfect character. 
By the force of her mind, ſhe controuled 
all her more active and ſtronger qualities, 
and prevented them from running into 
exceſs, Her heroiſm was exempt from all 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
friendſhip from partiality, her active ſpirit 
from —— and a vain ambition. She 
guarded not herſelf with — care, or 
equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirmities; the 
rivalſhip of beauty, the deſire of admira- 
tion, the jealouſy of love, and the ſallies of 
anger, 
er fingular talents for government 
were founded equally on her temper and 
on her capacity. Endowed with. a great 
command of herſelf, ſhe obtained an un- 
controuled aſcendant over her people; and 
while ſhe merited all their eſteem by her 
real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their affection 
by her pretended ones. Few ſovereigns of 
England ſucceeded to the throne in more 
diſticult circumſtances; and none ever con- 
ducted the government with ſuch uniform 
ſucceſs and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the practice of toleration, the true 
ſecret for managing religious factions, ſhe 
preſerved her people, by her ſuperior 
prudence, from thoſe confuſions in which 
theological controverſy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations : and though her 
enemies were the moſt powerful princes in 
Farope, the moſt active, the moſt enter- 
izing, the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe was able 
by her vigour to make deep impreſſions on 
their ſtate; ber own greatneſs mean while 
- untouched and unimpaired. | 
The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, 
who flouriſhed during her reign, ſhare the 
aiſe of her ſucceſs ; but inſtead of leſſen- 
ing the applauſe due to her, they make 
great addition to it, They owed all of 
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neſs of diſpoſition, ſome 


ſovereign, though with ſome cork 
' Exceptions, are the object of und 


were ſupported her confrancy ; 

all rheir ability they were never | 
acquire any undue aſcendatit over he 
her family, in her court, in her kin 
of the tender paſſions W2s great ov 
but the force of her mind was ſtill fur 
and the combat which her vigery 
colt her, ſerves only to diſplay the 6 
of her reſolution, and the loftinefs « 
— ſentiments, 
The fame of this prineeſs, thovok 
— the ebe both of f 
and bigotry, yer hes ſtill ex to 
ther 4 which is rs yoo 
cauſe more natural, and which, xc 
to the different views in which we 
her, is capable either of exalting h 
meaſure, or diminiſhing the lufre « 
character. This prejudice is four 
conſideration of her ſex. . When ue 
template her as a woman, we are apt 
ſtruck with the higheſt admiration 
great qualities and extenſive capacit 
we are apt alſo to require ſome mor 
ater le 
temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weak 
by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed, Þ 
true method of eſtimating her merit 
lay aſide all thoſe conſiderations, ant 
ſider her merely as a rational being, 
in authority, and entruſted with t 
vernment of mankind. We may 
difficult to reconcile our fancy to hd 
wife, or a miſtreſs ; but her quali 


applauſe and approbation. 
- . * at 


thas left unfiniſhed by 
$ 91. Another Charafer of EL. 


Elizabeth, in her perſon, was mal 
tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong-limded, 
high round forehead, . brown e 
complexion, fine white teeth, and 
hair ; ſhe danced with agil 
voice was ſtrong and 1 
muſic, and played upon ſeveral init 
She poſſeſſed an excellent mem 
underſtood the dead and brig 109 
and made good proficienc in the 
and was well — — . 
verſation was ſprig ag 
judgment ſolid, her appredenion 
her application indefarigadle, | 
rage invincible. She Was the 
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de Proteſtant religion; ſhe was 
commendable for her general re- 
u the impartial adminiſtration 
. 2nd eren for her rigid ceconomy, 
\(:ycd the public money, and ex 
be for — ople which, hz ſo 
ay profeſſed, Yet lhe deviated from 
i ſoc inſtances When her intereſt 
| gaſhons were concerned ; and, not- 
anding all her great qualities, we 
wt deny (he was vain, proud, imperi- 
nd in ſome caſes cruel ; her predo- 
wt paſſion was jealouſy and avarice; 
N he was alſo ſubject to ſuch violent 
bal anger 25 overwhelmed all regard 
x dizaity of her ſtation, and even 
A cr beyond the common bounds of 
7. She was wiſe and Ready in her 
ples of government, and above all 


forwnate in a miniſtry, 
Smolleti. 


(gz. Character of Janes I. 


Ines was of a middle ſtature, of a fine 
exon, and a ſoft ſkin 3 his perſon 
p, bat not corpulent, his eyes large 
aling, his beard thin, his tongue too 
fr uz mouth, his countenance diſ- 
ble, kis air awkward, and his gait 
whably ungraceful, from a weakneſs 
ws bers that prevented his walking 
bout aſitance ; he was tolerably tem- 
r in his diet, but drank of little elſe 
nen and ſtrong wines. His character, 
le variety of groteſque qualities that 
pale it, is not eaſy to be delineated. 
itves he poſſeſſed were ſo loaded 
ba greater proportion of their neigh- 
g vices, that they exhibit no Tights, 
& the dark ſhades ; his principles of 
duty were tainted by ſuch a childiſh 
Ton, that they left him without means 
17 his juſt obligations, and ſubjected 
owe neceſſity of attempting irregu- 
Legal and unjuſt methods of acquiring 
„ His friendſhip, not to give it the 
ch vice, was directed by fo puerile a 
nd ſo abſurd a caprice, that the ob- 
$0 u were contemptible, and its con- 
Rice: attended with ſuch an unmerited 
_ of favours, that it was perhaps 
den exceptionable quality of any he 
ed. His diſſinctions were formed on 
ple; ot ſelfiſnneſs; he valued no per- 
0 any endowments that could not be 
woſervient to his pleaſures or his in- 
* aud thus he rarely advanced any 
« real worth and preferment. His 
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familiar converſation, both in writing and 
in ſpeaking, was ſtuffed with vulgar and in- 
decent phraſes. Though * and arro- 
gant in his temper, and full of the impor - 


inced tance of his ſtation, he deſcended to buf- 


foonery, and ſuffered his favourites to ad- 
dreſs him in the moſt diſreſpectful terms uf 
groſs familiarity. | 
Himſelf affected a ſententious wit, but 
roſe no higher in thoſe attempts than to 
quaint, and often ſtale conceits. His eda- 
cation had been a more learnedone than is 
commonly beſtowed on princes; this, from 
the conceit it gave him, turned out a very 
diſadvantageous circumſtance, by contract- 
ing his opinions to his own narrow views; 
his pretences to a conſummate knowledge 
in Kier, politics, and the art of govern» 
ing, expoſe him to a high degree of ridi- 
cule; his conduct ſhewing him more than 
commonly deficient in all theſe points, His 
romantic idea of the natural rights of prin- 
ces, cauſed him publicly to avow preten- 
fions that impreſſed into the minds of the 
people an incurable 17 this, with an 
affectation of a profound fkill in the art of 
diſſembling, or kingeraft. as he termed it, 
rendered him the object of fear and diſ- 
truſt; when at the ſame time he was him - 
ſelf the only dupe to an impertinent uſeleſs 


W 22 
f the laws and conſtitution of England 
received no prejudice from his government. 
it was owing to his want of ability to eſfect 
a change ſuitable to the popes of an ar- 
bitrary ſway. Stained with theſe vices, and 
ſullied with theſe weakneſſes, if he is even 
exempt from our hatred, the exemption 
muſt ariſe from motives of contem e. 
icable as he appears through his own 
— government, his behaviour when 
king of Scotland was in many points un- 
exceptionable ; but, intoxicated wick the 
power he received over a people whole 
privileges were but feebly eſtabliſhed, and 
who had been long ſubjected to civil and 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, he at once flung of 
that moderation that hid his deformities 
from the common eye. It is alledged that 
the corruption he-met with in the court of 
England, and the time-ſerving genius of 
the Engliſh noblemen, were the great means 
that debauched him from his circumſpeR 
conduct. Among the forwardeſt of the 
worthleſs tribe was Cecil, afterwards Earl 
of Saliſbury, who told him on his coming 
to the crown, that he ſhould find his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects like aſſes, on whom he might 
lay any burden, and ſhould necd neither 
bit 
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bit nor bridle, but their aſſes ears. Died While he endeavoured, by un ext 


March 27, A. D. 16zc. Aged 59. © 
March 27 * 


$ 93- Another Character of James. 


James was in his ſtature of the middle 
ſize, inclining to corpulency ; his forehead 
was high, his beard ſcanty, and his aſpect 
mean; his eyes, which were weak and lan- 


guid, he rolled about inceſſantly, as if in i 


queſt of novelty ; his tongue was ſo large, 
that in ſpeaking or drinking, he beſlabbered 
the by-ſtanders ; his knees were ſo weak as 
to bend under the weight of his body ; his 
addreſs was awkward, and his appearance 
flovenly. There was nothing dignified 
either in the compoſition of his mind or 
perſon. We have in the courſe of his 
reign exhibited repeated inſtances of his 
ridiculous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, fol- 
ly, and littleneſs of ſoul. All that we can 
add in his favour is, that he was averſe to 
cruelty and injuſtice ; very little addicted 
to exceſs, temperate in his meals, kind to 
his ſervants, and even deſirous of acquiring 
the love of his ſubjects, by granting that 
as a favour, which they claimed as a pri- 
vilege. His reign, though ignoble to him- 
ſelf, was happy to his people. They were 
enriched by commerce, which no war in- 
terrupted. They felt no ſevere impoſi- 
tions; and the commons made conſiderable 
ſs in aſcertaining the liberties of the 
nation. ; Smollett. 


9 94. Another Charater of IAuzs. 


No prince, ſo little enterprizing and ſo 
inoffenfive, was ever ſo much expoſed to 
the oppoſite extremes of calumny and flat- 
tery, of ſatire and panegyric. And the 
factions which began in his time, being ſtill 
continued, have made his character be as 
much diſputed to this day, as is commonly 
that of princes who are our contemporaries. 


Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, 


he was poſſeſſed of; but not one of them 
pure, or free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generoſity bor- 


dered on profuſion, - his learning on pe- 


dantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillani- 
mity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friend- 
ſhip on light fancy, and boyiſh fondneſs, 
While he 1magined that he was only main- 
taining his own authority, he may perhaps 
be ſulpected in ſome of his actions, and 
ftill more of his pretenſions, to have en- 


croached on the liberues of his people. 
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trality, to acquire the prod wil 
neighbours, he was 4 D 
the eſteem and regard of none. If 
Rey was conſiderable, but fitter 1 
courſe on general maxims than to « 

an ——— buſineſs, 

tentions were aft, but more 
ed to the conduct of _ life, th 
the government of kingdoms, Avi 
in his perſon, and ungainly in his 
—— he was ill qualified to commu 
partial and undiſcerning in M 
ections, he was little fitted ot | , 
neral love. Of a feeble temper more 
of a frugal judgment; expoſed to 
dicule from his vanity, but exempt 
our hatred by his freedom from pri 
arrogance, And upon the whole it 
be — 1 of his character, that i 
qualities were ſullied with weaknel 
embelliſhed by humanity. Political 
rage he was certainly devoid of; and 
thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong 
judice which prevails againſt his pe 
bravery: an inference, however, 
muſt be owned, from general expen 
to be extremely fallacious. 


$ 95. Another Charadter of iv 
The principal 8 is 0 
ſerve for matter for king James 
yric, is the conſtant peace he caul 
ubjects to enjoy. This cannot be f 
be the offect of chance, fince it clewh 
pears, it was his ſole, or at leaf tu 
aim in the whole courſe of his ann 
tion. Nothing, ſay his friends, 
worthy a great king than ſuch a & 
But Ame deſign loſes all its 
the prince diſcovers by his con 
he preſerves peace only out of fear, 
leſſneſs, 175 love of caſe and 
and king James's whole behaviour 
he ated from theſe motives, off 
coloured b with 54 pretence of bs 1 
tion for the people. ; 
His nber ieh, which ſome pnit 
for, is exclaimed againſt by others # 
digality. Thefe laſt pretend de. 
without meaſure and 5 0 
any regard to his own wants, © 
rit of Hole whom he heaped bs 
upon, L K 
As to his manners, writers 4e 


divided: ſome will have him to ey no 
on as a very wiſe and virus © be. 
whilſt others ſpeak of him 28 3? + 


a difldlute life, given 10 drio-% 
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| fyearer in common converſation, . 
by waly when in 4 paſſion. He is likewiſe 
| vith diſſolving the Earl of Efex's 

＋ mage, the pardoning the Earl and 
er Fs of Somerſet, the death of Sir 
| to ex aler Raleigh, and the confidence where- 


- {all parliament he called God to 
= tat fe never had any thoughts of 


— 1 l f hich he 

the Papiils a toleration, Whic 

=_ if not Gra but by means of ſome 
mal reſervation. 


But whatever may be faid for or againſt 
dens perſon, it is Certain England ne- 


* fouriſhed leſs than in his reign; the 
wu wiſh ſaw themſelves expoſed to the in- 
4 wa bs and jeſts of other nations, and all the 
** l in general threw the blame on the 
= Ly 17, . Rapin. 
hole it 


(ob. Character of CHARLES J. 


cn was the unworthy and unexampled 
te of Charles I. king of England, who 
{2 ſacrifice to the molt atrocious inſo- 
ce of treaſon, in the forty-ninth year of 
ige, and in the twenty- fourth of his 
m He was a prince of a middling ſta- 
z robuſt, and well proportioned. His 
ir 23 of a dark colour, his forehead 
eb, his complexion pale, has viſage long, 


au { his aſpe&t melancholy. He excelled 
10 ding, and other manly exerciſes ; he 
* rned a good underſtanding from na- 
mes; . r- 5 
is a re, and had cultivated it with great aſſi- 


ty, His perception was clear and acute, 


D judgment ſolid and deciſive; he poſ- 
alt his ed a refined taſte for the liberal arts, 


* 2 munificent patron to thoſe who 
celled in painting, ſculpture, muſic, and 
utefture, In his private morals he was 
gether unblemiſhed and exemplary. 
vas merciful, modeſt, chaſte, tempe- 
religious, perſonally brave, and we 
7 join the noble hiſtorian in ſaying, 
He was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt 
Palter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband, 
de belt father, and the beſt chriſtian of 
ve aye in which he lived.“ He had the 
fortune to be bred up in high notions of 
prerogative, which he thought his ho- 
and his duty obliged him to main- 
He lived at a time when the ſpirit 
tie people became too mighty for thoſe 
"ants which the regal power derived 
a the conſtitution; and when the tide 
anaticiſm began to overbear the reli- 
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tobel © iis country, to which he was con- 
ous i woul'y devoted. He ſuffered himſelf 
; 2 pil pe guided by counſe!lors, who were not 
155 Aeriet to himſelf in knowledge and 


* 5 Q 
judgment, but. generally proud, partial, 
— inflexible ; — $a of con- 
Jugal affection that bordered upon weak - 
nels, he paid too much deference to the 
advice and defires of his conſort, who was 
ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the errors of po- 
pery, and importuned him inceflamly in 
favour of the Roman Catholics, 

Such were the ſources of all that miſgo- 
vernment which was unpated to him dur- 
ing the firſt fifteen years of his reign. 
From the beginning of the civil war to his 
fatal cataſtrophe, his conduR ſeems to have 
been unexceptionable. His infirmities and 
imperfections have been candidly owned in 
the courſe of this narration. He was not 
very liberal to his dependants; his conver- 
ſation was not eaſy, nor his addreſs pleaſ- 
ing ; yet the probity of his heart, and the 
innocence of his manners, won the affec- 
tion of all who attended his perſon, not 
even excepting thoſe who had the charge 
of his confinement. In a word, he cer- 
tainly deſerved the epithet of a virtuons 
prince, though he wanted ſome of thoſe 
ſhining qualities which conſtitute the cha- 
rater of a 2 monarch. Beheaded Ja- 
nuary 30, 1048-9. Smolleti. 


$ 97. Another Character F CHARLES J. 


The character of this prince, as that of 
molt men, if not of all men, was mixed, but 
his virtues predominated extremely_above 
his vices; or, more properly ſpeaking, his 
imperfections: for ſcarce any of his faults 
aroſe to that pitch, as to merit the appel- 
lation of vices, To conſider him in the 
moſt favourable light, it may be affirmed, 
that his dignity was exempted from pride, 
his humanity from weakneſs, his brave 
from raſhneſs, his temperance from aut- 
terity, and his frugality from avarice: al 
theſe virtues in him maintained their pro- 
by bounds, and merited unreſerved praiſe. 

o ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, we may 
affirm, that many of his good qualities were 
attended with ſome latent frailty, which, 
though ſeemingly inconſiderable, was able, 
when ſeconded by the extreme malevolence 
of his fortune, to diſappoint them of all 
their influence. His bene cent diſpoſition 
was clouded by a manner not gracious, his 
virtue was tinctured with ſuperſtition, his 
good ſenſe was disfigured by a deference 
to perſons of a capacity much inferior to 
his own, and his moderate temper exempt- 
ed him not from haſty and precipitate re- 
ſolutions. He deſerves the epithet of a 
good, rather than of a great man; and was 

more 
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more fitted to rule in « regular eſtabliſhed 
government, than either to give way to the 
encroachments of a popular aſſembly, or 
finally to ſubdue their ons. He 


wanted ſuppleneſs and dexterity ſufficient E 


for the firſt meaſure; he was not endowed 
with vigour requiſite for the ſecond. Had 
he been born an abſolute prince, his hu- 
manity and good ſenſe had rendered his 
reign happy, and his memory precious. 
Had the limitations on the prerogative been 
in his time quite fixed and certain, his.in- 
tegrity had made him regard as ſacred the 
boundaries of the conſtitution. Unhappily 
his fate threw him into a period, when the 
precedents of many former reigns ſavoured 
ſtrongly of arbitrary power, and the genius 
of the people ran violently towards liberty. 
And if his political prudence was not ſuf- 
ficient to extricate him from ſo perilous a 
ſituation, he may be excuſed ; ſince, even 
after the event, when it is commonly eaſy 
to correct all errors, one is at a loſs to de- 
termine what conduct in his circumſtances 
would have maintained the authority of 
the crown, and preſerved the peace of the 
nation, Expoſed without revenue, without 
arms, to the aſſault of furious, implacable, 
and bigoted factions; it was never per- 
mitted Firm, but with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake ; 
a condition too rigorous to be impoſed on 
the greateſt human capacity. 

Some hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned 
the good faith of this prince: but, for this 
reproach, the moſt malignant ſcrutiny of 
bis conduR, which in every circumſtance 
is now thoroughly known, affords not any 
reaſonable foundation. On the contrary, 
if we conſider the extreme difficulties to 
which he was ſo frequently reduced, and 
compare the ſincerity of his profeſſions and 
declarations, we ſhall avow, that probity and 
honour ought juſtly to be numbered among 
his moſt ſhining qualities. In every treaty, 
thoſe conceſſions which he thought in con- 
ſcience he could not maintain, he never 
would by any motive or perſuaſion be in- 
duced to make. 8 

And though ſome violations of the pe- 
tition of right may be imputed to him; 
thoſe are more to be aſcribed to the ne- 
ceflity of his ſituation, and to the lo 
ideas of royal prerogative which he had 
imbibed, than to any failure of the inte- 
grity of his principles. This prince was 
of a comely preſence; of a ſweet and me- 
Jancholy aſpect; his face was regular, 


erciſes ; and he poſſeſ the ex 
as well as many of the eſſential ant 


which form an accomplilhed prince. 


$ 98. Another Character of Cnante 
In the character of Charles, as repref | 
ed by his panegyriſta, we find che qual T 
of temperance, chaſtity, regularity, pi 
equity, humanity, dignity, condeſe 
equanimity ; ſome have gone { f 
to allow him integrity, and many wri 
who condemn bis politiea principles, 
him the title of a moral man. In the 
pariſon of this repreſentation with Cha 
conduct, accurately and juſtly deſcrik 
is diſcernible that vices of the worl 
dency, when thaded by a plauſible and 
mal carriage, when concordant to ti 
tereſts of a faction, and the prejudice 
the vulgar, aſſume the appearances of, 
are impoſed on the credulous world 


virtues of the firſt rank. 

Paſſion for power was Charles's 
minant vice; idolatry to his regal | . 
gatives, his governing principle. * 1 
tereſts of the crown, legiumated t 


meaſure, and ſanctiſied in his ee 
wideſt deviation from moral rule. 
Neither gratitude, clemency, hum 
equity, nor generoſity, have place it 
fair part of Charles's character; of 
virtues of tem e. fortitude, and 
ſonal bravery, he was undeniably polls 
His manners partook of diſſipation, a 
converſation of the indeceney of a 0 
His chaſtity has been called in queſti 
an author of the higheſt repute ; and 
it allowed, it was tainted dy an er 
uxoriouſneſs, which gave it the prope 
and the conſequences of vice. 
of integrity is manifeſt in every f 
his conduct; which, whether the cord 
of his judgment or heart, loſt hum i 
portunities of reinſtatement in the 
and was the vice for which above al 0 
he paid the tribute of his life. H 
lectual powers were naturally go 
ſo improved by a continual exerciſe 
though in the beginnin 5 
ſpoke with difticulty and hefita-100, f. 
the cloſe of his life he diſcoversd | 
writings purity of language and d 


— 


in lis debates elocution, and quick- 
of perception, The high opinion he 
17 nec regal — him 
Ave a ſtatelineſs and imperiouſneſs in 
« Manner ; which, to the rational and 
rent, was unamiable and offenſive ; 
he weak and formal it was. miſtaken 


go cif of horſemanſhip he ex- 
I: had a good talte, and even fkill, in 
nal of the polite arts; but though a 
aiicnt in ſome branches of literature, 
$ 20 —7 of uſeful — mw 
patronized adepts in jargon of the 
pe right, and ily of — and bi- 

"Ki underſtanding in this point 
þ depraved by the prejudices of his 
ation, the flattery of prieſts, and the 
ons of his heart, that he would never 
we converſation which tended to in- 
e the principles of equal right in 
d and notwithſtanding that the parti- 
cy of his ſituation enforced his at- 
nn to doctrines of this kind, he went 
i the world with the ſame fond preju- 
s with which he had been foſtered iu 
wrlery, and cajoled in the zenith of his 


Charles was of a middle ſtature, his body 
ke, healthy, and juſtly proportioned ; 
w aſpect melancholy, yet not unpleaſ- 
His ſurviving iſſue, were three ſons 
I tree daughters. He was executed in 
n year of his age, and buried, by 


1 wpointment of the parliament, at 
lace in Kr, decently, yet without pomp. 
a or 5 Character of Olives Crom- 
— / WELL “. 


ner Cromwell was of a robuſt make 
tonſttution, his aſpect manly though 


* . His education extended no far- 
1 than a 9 knowledge of the 
w n tongue, but he inherited great ta- 


þ from nature; though they were ſuch 
4 could not have exerted to advantage 
» cord ky 2 than that of a civil war, 

fo Wee by religious conteſts. His cha- 
un formed from an amazing con- 
re of enthufiaſm, hypocriſy, and am- 
4 He was poſſeſſed of courage and 

n, that overlooked all dangers, aud 
 ficulties, He dived into the cha- 
« mankind with wonderful ſaga- 


From Noble's 


Memo | 
Cys nes of the Protectaral 


He reconciled the moſt atrocious crimes 
to the moſt rigid notions of religious obli- 
gations. From the ſevereſt exerciſe of de- 
votion, he relaxed into the moſt ridiculous 
and idle buffoonry : yet he preſerved the 
dignity and diſtance of his character, in the 
midſt of the coarſelt familiarity, He was 
cruel and tyrannic from policy ; juſt and 
temperate from inclination; perplexed and 
deſpicable in his diſcourſe ; clear and con- 
ſummate in his deſigns; ridiculous in his 
reveries ; reſpeQable in his conduct; in a 
word, the ſtrangeſt compound of villainy 
and virtue, baſeneſs and magnanimity, ab- 
ſurdity and good ſenſe, that we find on re- 
cord in the annals of mankind “. ME 


$ 100. Character of Cnanutes II. 


If we ſurvey the character of Charles 
the Second in the different lights which it 
will admit of, it will appear very various, 
and give riſe to different and even oppoſite 
ſentiments, When conſidered as a com- 
panion, he appears the moſt amiable and 
engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, 
his deportment muſt be allowed altogether 
unexceptionable. His love of raillery was 
ſo tempered with good-breeding, that it 
was never offenſive. His propenſity to ſa- 
tire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that his 
friends never dreaded their becoming the 
object of it. His wit, to uſe the expreſſion 
of one who knew him well, and who was 
himſelf an exquiſite judge +, could not be 
ſaid ſo much to be very reſined or elevated, 
qualities apt to beget jealouſy and appre- 
henſion in company, as to be a plain, gain- 
ing, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And though perhaps he talked more than 
ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men 
were ſo pleaſed with the affabſe communi- 


* Cromwell died more than five millions- in 
debt though the parliament dad left him in the 
treaſury above five hundred thouſand pountls, and 
in ſtores to the value of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds. N a. { 

Richard, the ſon of Cromwell, was proclaimed 
protector in his room; but Richard, being of a 
very different diſpoſition to his father, reſigned 
his authority the 22d of April 1659 and toon a- 
ter 1 his abdication in form, and retired to 
live ſeveral years after his reſignation, at firſt on 
the Continent, and afterwards upon his paternal 
fortune at home. : 

+ Marquis of Halif.x, 
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cative deportment of the monarch, that 
they always went away contented both with 
him and with themſelves. This indeed is 
the moſt ſhining part of the king's character, 
and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of it; 
for he was ſond of dropping the formalities 
of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment 
into the companion. 

In the duties of private life, his conduct, 
though not free from exception, was in the 
main laudable. He was an eaſy generous 
lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good- 
natured maſter. The voluntary friend- 
ſhips, however, which this prince contract- 
ed, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, were 
feeble; and he never attached himſelf to 
any of his miniſters or courtiers with a 
very fincere affection. He believed them 
to have no other motive for ſerving him but 
ſelf-intereſt, and he was ſtill ready, in his 
turn, to ſacrifice them to preſent eaſe and 
convenience. | 
Wich a detail on his private character 
we muſt ſet bounds to our panegyric on 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct 
may admit of ſome apology, but can de- 
ſerve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo 
much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poſſeſſed 
F — in the former ; was pro- 

uſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. 
When we conſider him as a ſovereign, his 
character, though not altogether void of 
virtues, was in the main dangerous to his 
_ and diſhonourable to himſelf. Neg- 
igent of the intereſts of the nation, care- 
leſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, jea- 
lous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, 
and ſparing only of its blood ; he expoſed 
it by his meaſures (though he appeared 
ever but in ſport) to the danger 42 a fu. 
rious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conteſt. Yet may 

| theſe enormities, if fairly and candidly 
examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, 
to the indolence of his temper : a fault, 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, 
it is impoſlible for us to regard with great 
ſeverity. 

It has been remarked of this king, that 
he never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did 
a wiſe one: a cenſure, which, though too 
. far carried, ſeems to have ſome foundation 
in his character and deporiment. Died 
Feb. 6, 1685, aged 54. Hume. 


$ 101. Another Character of Cranes II. | 


Charles II. was in his perſon tall and 
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order, fru- 
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ſwarthy, and his countenance marked 
fron, Rarſh lineaments. His penetrat 
was keen, his Judgment clear, his und 
ſtanding extenſive, his converſation ti 
and entertaining, and he poſſeſſed the 
lent of wit and ridicule. He was ef 
acceſs, polite, and affable ; had he þ 
limited to a private ſtation, he would! 
paſſed for the moſt agreeable and be! 
tured man of the age in which he hi 
His greateſt enemies allow him to 
been a civil huſband, an obliging love! 
affectionate father, and an indulgent 1 
ter; even as a prince, he manifeſted 
averſion to cruelty and injuſtice, Yet i 
ood qualities were more than overbalz! 
y his weakneſs and defects. He wi 
ſcoffer at religion, and a libertine in 
morals ; careleſs, indolent, profuſe, al 
doned to effeminate pleaſure, incapable 
any noble enterprize, a ſtranger to 
manly friendſhip and gratitude, deaf to 
voice of honour, blind to the allurem 
of glory, and in a word, wholly deftitut 
every active virtue. Being himſel 
principled, he believed mankind weref 
perfidious, and intereſted ; and there 
practiſed diflimulation for his own co! 
nience, He was ſtrongly attached i 
French manners, government, and! 
narch ; he was diſſatisfied with his ow! 
mited prerogative. The majority 0! 
own ſubjects he deſpiſed or hated, a 
rites, fanatics, and republicaas, 
ad perſecuted his father and himfelt 
ſought the deſtruction of the mona 
In theſe ſentiments, he could not de 
poſed to purſue the intereſt of the on 
on the contrary, he ſeemed to thin: 
his own ſafety was car, with 
honour and advantage of . 


$ 102. Another Character of Cy anti 


Thus lived and died king Charles 
Second. He was the greateſt 14 
hiſtory of the various revolutions 4 
any one man ſeemed capable. He = 
up the brit twelve years of his ble * 
ſplendour that became the heir kr 6 
a crown. After that, be pal 1 1 
eighteen years in great 27 bo * 
happy in the war, in the loſs o Wh 
and of the crown of England. n. 
was abroad at Paris, Colen, or * 
never ſeemed to lay any thing « * 
purſued all his diverſions, aud 

leaſures, in a tree career; 45 * 
e as ſerene under the loſs of a Cl 


— 


1 


tet philoſopher could have been. 
bd he willingly hearken to any of 
& projects, with which, he complained 
n his chancellor perſecuted him. That 
ch he ſeemed moſt concerned was, to 
| noney for ſupporting his expence. 
dit was often ſaid, that if Cromwell 
{ have compounded the matter, and 
hren him a good round penſion, he 
bit have been induced to reſign his title 
kn. During his exile, he delivered 
elf ſo entirely to his pleaſures, that he 
une incapable of application. He ſpent 
of his time in reading and ſtudy ; and 
& in thinking. And in the ſtate his 
n were then in, he accuſtomed him- 
vlay to every perſon, and upon all 
e, that which he thought would 
t moſt: ſo that words or promiſes 
rery eaſily from him. And he had 
opinion of mankind, that he thought 
pet art of living and governing was, 
all things, and all perſons, with 
G of craft and diſſimulation. He 
to become abſolute, and to overturn 
vr religion and laws; yet he would 
r run the riſque, nor give himſelf the 
le, waich ſo great a Jef n required. 
u n appearance of gentleneſs in his 
« deportment ; but he ſeemed to 
w bowels nor tenderneſs in his na- 
ud in the end of his life he became 


Burnet. 


Luther Character of CAALESs II. 


ſt hacater of Charles the Second, 
de tranſuQions of his reign, has aſ- 


fabons and prejudices of different 
Jo affirm that he was a great 
uad king, would be as unjuſt as to 
F* that he was deſtitute of all virtue, 
body and inhuman tyrant, The 
Ke of his diſpoſition, and the diſſi- 
*atwoned by his pleaſures, as they 
i irt the ſource of his misfortunes, 
ifterwards the ſafety of the nation. 
ned the ambition of power, and 
"7ance and attention of his bro- 
. ws dun infinuating and engaging 
by might have ſecured his repu- 
; ers, by enſlaving them with 


s perſon he was tall and well made. 
; 4-ex10n was dark, the lines of his 
d and harſh, when fingly traced: 
Us features were comprehended 


"©", they appeared dignified and 


*1290u5 appearances, in proportion 
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even pleaſing. In the motions of his per- 


ſon he was eaſy,. graceful, and firm. His 
conſtitution was ſtrong, and communicated 
an active vigour to all his limbs. Though 
a lover of eaſe of mind, he was fond of 
bodily exerciſe. He roſe early, he walked 
much, he mixed wich the meaneſt of his 
ſubje&s, and joined in their converſation, 
without diminiſhing his own dignity, or 
raiſing their preſumption. He was ac- 
uainted with many perſons in the lower 
tions of life. He captivated them with 
ſprightly terms of humour, and with a 
kind of good-natured wit, which rendered 
them pleaſed with themſelves. His guards 
only attended him on public occaſions. He 
took the air frequently in company with a 
fingle friend ; and though crowds followed 
him, it was more from a wiſh to attract his 
notice, than from an idle curioſity. When 
evident deſigns againſt his life were daily 
exhibited before the courts of juſtice, he 
changed not his manner of appearing in 
public. It was ſoon after the Rye-houſe 
— was diſcovered, he is ſaid to have been 
evere on his brother's character, when he 
exhibited a ſtriking feature of his own, The 
duke returning from hunting with his 
guards, found the king one day in Hyde 
Park. He expreſſed his ſurprize how his 
majeſty could venture his perſon alone at 
ſuch a perilous time. © James,” (replied 
the king,) * take you care of yourſelf. and 
« I am ſafe. No man in England will kill 
« ME, to make you king.” 
When he was oppoſed with moſt violence 
in parliament, he continued the moſt po- 
ular man in the kingdom. His good- 
reeding as a gentleman, overcame the 
opinion conceived of his faults as a king. 
His affability, his eaſy addreſs, his attention 
to the very prejudices of his people, ren- 
dered him independent of all the arts of 
his enemies to inflame the vulgar. He is 
ſaid with reaſon to have died opportunely 
for his country. Had his life extended to 
the number of years which the ſtrength of 
his conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, the na- 
tion would have loſt all memory of their 
liberties. Had his fate placed Charles the 
Second in theſe latter times; when influence 
ſupplies the place of obvious power; when 
the crown has ceaſed to be diſtreſſed through 
the channel of its neceſſities ; when the re- 
— of the people, in granting 
upplies for the public ſervice, provide for 
themſelves ; his want of ambition would 
have precluded the jealouſy, and his po- 
uz pular 
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pular qualities ſecured the utmoſt admira- 
tion of his ſubjects. His gallantry itſelf 
would be conſtrued into ſpirit, in an age 
where decency is only an unprovement on 
vice. | Macpherſon. 


{ 104. Character of James II. 


In many reſpects it muſt be owned, that 
he was a virtuous man, as well as a good 
monarch. He was frugal of the public 
money; he encouraged commerce with 


great attention; he applied himſelf to na- 


val affairs with ſucceſs; he ſupported the 
fleet as the glory and protection of Eng- 
land. Ile was alſo zealous for the honour 
of his country; he was capable of ſup- 
porting its intereſts with a degree of dig- 
nity in the ſcale of Europe. 
life he was almoſt irreproachable; he was 
an indulgent parent, a tender huſband, a 
generous and ſteady friend ; in his deport- 
ment he was affable, though ſtately ; he 
beſtowed favours with peculiar grace ; he 
prevented ſolicitation — the ſuddenneſs 
of his diſpoſal of places; though ſcarce 
any prince was ever ſo generally deſerted, 
few ever had ſo many private friends; thoſe 
who injured him moſt were the firſt to im- 
-_ his forgiveneſs, and even after they 

ad raiſed another prince to the throne, 
they 57 way his perſon, and were anxious 
for his ſafety. To theſe virtues he added 
a ſteadineſs of counſels, a perſeverance in 
his plans, and courage in his enterprizes. 
He was honourable and fair in all his deal- 
ings; he was unjuſt to men in their prin- 
ciples, but never with regard to their pro- 
perty. Though fev/ monarchs ever of- 
fended a people more, he yielded to none 
in his love of his ſubjects; he even affirm- 
ed, that he quitted England to prevent the 
horrors of a civil war, as much as from fear 
of a reſtraint upon his perſon from the prince 
of Orange. His great virtue was a ſtrict 
adherence to facts and truth in all he wrote 
aud ſaid, though ſome parts of his conduct 
had rendered his ſincerity in his political 
—__ ſuſpected by his enemies. Ab- 

icated his throne 1689. Macpberſon. 


$ 105. Another Charater of Janes II. 


The enemies of James did not fail to 
make the moſt of the advantages they had 

ained by their ſubtle mancuvres; ſome 
aid, that the king's flight was the effect 
of a diſturbed conſcience, labouring under 
the load of ſecret guilt; and thoſe whoſe 
cenſures were more moderate, aſſerted, that 
his incurable bigotry had led him even to 


efteRually prevent any further abu 


n his private 


ſacrifice his crown to the iatereſs « 
_— and that he choſe rather to 
on the precarious ſu of a French þ 
to ſubdue the tefraBory ſpirit of i. 

ple, than to abide the iſſue of events 
threatened ſuch legal limitations as f 


wer. 
The whole tenor of the king's pal 
duct undoubtedly gave a countenang 
inſinuations which were in themſelves 
ficiently plauſible to anſwer all the 
for which they were induſtrioully cire 
ed; but when the following circunf 
are taken into conſideration, namely 
timidity is natural to the human 1 
when oppreſled with an uninterrupted{ 
of misfortunes; that the king's life w 
entirely into the hands of a rival, 
ambitious views were altogether inte 
tible even with the ſhadow of regal 
in his perſon ; that the means — 
creaſe the apprehenſions which ref 
of this nature muſt neceſſarily ocg 
were of the moſt mortifying kind; 1 
be acknowledged, that if the prinay 
heroic virtue might have produced 
duct in ſome exalted individuals, ef 
the generality of mankind wouid, in de 
ſituation, have ſought ſhelter in the 
r of a truſted friend, from 
onal inſult, perſonal danger, and fr This 
the harraſſing ſuſpenſe under wu 
mind of this imprudent and untort 
monarch had long laboured. | 
The oppoſition of James's re hi 
principles to thoſe of his ſubjects, us bs be 
ular connections with the court of Ft Þ his 
ary above all, the permanent eltabl be r 
of a rival family on the throne of E 
has formed in his favour ſuch an u 
prejudice and intereſt, as to deſtroy 
minds of poſterity, all that ſy mpathy rel 
on ſimilar occaſions, and in finulart deſpo 
tunes, has ſo wonderfully operated 
vour of other princes; and 
the tribute of unavailing tears 3 
memory of Charles the Furſt; ut 
the Church of . — we "Gee U:ti0 
as a martyr to the power 
lates; bid we ſee, with reg'% 


was ſtripped of his dignity and bete 
very time when the chaſtening l e net 
fliction had, in a great meaſure, | ft fo, 
the errors of a faulty educa; bog! 


ſiſtible power of truth mult ob } 1 . 
confeſs, that the adherence 

principle, which colt the fat WS... 
deprived the ſon of his domina 


vs abuſes of power with which both 
yrigns are accuſed, owed their origin 
& ume ſource ; the errors ariſing from 
ud education, aggravated and extended 


be impious flattery of deſigning prieſts; 
hall alſo be — — to confeſs, that 
ament itſelf, by an unprecedented 


lty, helped to confirm James in the 
und idea he had entertained of the 
| office, and that the doctrines of an 
ate and unconditional ſubmiſſion on 
of ſubjects, which, in the reign of 
— was, in a great meaſure, con- 
d to the precepts of a Laud, a Sib- 
me, and Maynwaring, were now taught 
the avowed doctrines of the Church of 
end, were acknowledged by the two 
werfcies, and implicitly avowed by a 
x majority of the nation; ſo great, in- 
xd, was the change in the temper, man- 
ad opinions of the people, from the 
nencement of the reign of Charles the 
the commencement of the reign of 
bn james, that at this ſhameful period 
xeople gloried in having laid all their 
meges at the foot of the throne, and 
kenited every generous principle of free- 
au ariſing from a ſpirit totally incom- 
de with the peace of ſociety, and al- 
Fer repuguaut to the doctrines of 
Inſt2rity, | 
Ius was the ſituation of affairs at the 
ron of the unfortunate James ; and 
de been equally unprincipled as his 
ter, the deceaſed king ; had he pro- 
& himſelf a Proteſtant, whilſt he was 
deut a Papiſt ; had he not regarded 
# 15 duty to uſe his omnipotent power 
be re'toring to ſome parts of its an- 
al Gynity a Church which he regarded 
de only true Church of Chriſt ; or had 
atead of attacking the prerogative of 
'preacy, ſuffered them to ſhare the re- 
is which they had fixed on the 
conſcience, the moſt flagrant abuſes 
din power would never have been 
n judgment againſt him, and par- 
— demielves would have lent their 
Tevonal authority to have riveted the 
der the empire in ſuch a manner as 
* put it out of the power of the 
Ktermined votaries of freedom to 
rüde the government on its 
L oundation, From this immediate 
end owes its deliverance to the 
1 of James; a circumſtance 
C gut, in ſome meaſure, to conciliate 
den to the memory of the ſuffer- 
aduce us to treat thoſe errors with 
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lenity, which have led to the enjoyment of 
3 which can never be entirely loſt, 

at by a general corruption of principle 
and depravity of manners. 

It was ſaid by the witty duke of Buck - 
ingham, « that Charles the Second might 
« do well if he would, and that James 
« would do well if he could;”” an obſerva - 
tion which ſays little for the underſtanding 
2 but a great deal for his heart; 
and, with all the blemiſhes with which his 
public character is ſtained, he was not de- 
ficient in ſeveral qualities neceſſary to com- 
— a good p/n. His induſtry and 

uſineſs were exemplary, he was frugal of 
the public money, he cheriſhed and extend- 
ed the maritime power of the empire, and 
his encouragement of trade was attended 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that, according to the 
obſervation of the impartial hiſtorian Ralph, 
as the frugality of his adminiſtration help- 
ed to increaſe the number of malcontents, 
ſo his extreme attention to trade was not 
leſs alarming to the whole body of the 
Dutch, — * reſolution not to ruſh into 
a war with France was mortifying to their 
ſtadtholder. 

ln domeſtic life, the character of James, 
though not irreproachable, was compara- 
tively good. It is true, he was in a great 
meaſure tainted with that licentiouſneſs of 
manners, which at this time pervaded the 
whole ſociety, and which reigned trium- 
phant within the circle of the court ; but he 
was never carried into any exceſſes which 
trenched deeply on the duties of ſocial 
life; and if alities of his heart were 
only to be judged by his different conduct 
in the different characters of huſband, fa- 
ther, maſter, and friend, he might be pro- 
nounced a man of very amiable diſpoſition. 
But thoſe who know not how to forgive in- 
juries, and can never pardon the errors, the 
infirmities, the vices, or even the virtues of 
their fellow-creatures, when in any reſpect 
they affect perſonal intereſt or inclination, 
will aim againſt them the ſenſibility of every 
humane mind, and can never expect from 
others that juſtice and commileration which 
themſelves have never exerciſed: but whit 
we execrate that rancorous crueity with 
which James, in the ſhort hour of triumph, 
perſecured all thoſe who endeavoured to 
thwart his ambitious hopes, it 1s but juſtice 
to obſerve, that the rank vices of pride, 
malice, and _—_— which blacken his 
conduct, whilſt he figured in the ſtation of 
preſumptive heir to the crown, and after- 
wards in the character of ſovereign, on the 
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ſucceſsful quelling of the Monmouth re- 
bellion, were thorou hly corrected by the 
— hand of afleton: that the whole 
period of his life, from his return to Ireland 
to the day of his death, was ſpent in the 
exerciſe of the firſt Chriſtian virtues, pa- 
tience, fortitude, humility, and reſignation. 
Bretonneau, his biographer, records, that 
he always ſpolce with an extreme modera- 
tion of the individuals who had ated the 
moſt ſucceſsfully in his disfavour; that he 
re proved thoſe who mentioned their con- 
duct with ſeverity; that he read, even with 
a ſtoical apathy, the bittereſt writings which 
were publiſhed againſt him; that he re- 
garded the loſs of empire as a neceſſary 
correction of the miſdemeanors of his life, 
and even rebuked thoſe who expreſſed any 
concern for the iſſue of events, which he 
reſpected as ordinations of the divine will. 
According to the ſame biographer, James 
was exact in his devotion, moderate even 
to abſtinence in his life ; fall of ſentiments 
of the higheſt contrition for paſt offences ; 
and, accordiug to the diſcipline of the Ro- 
miſh church, was very ſevere in the auſte- 
rities which he inflicted on his perſon. As 
this prince juſtly regarded himſelf as a 
martyr to the Catholic faith, as bis warmeſt 
friends were all of this perſuaſion, as his 
converſation in his retirement at St. Ger- 
mains was entirely, in a great meaſure, 
confined to prieſts and devotees, it is natu- 
ral that this {ſuperſtition ſhould increaſe with 
the increaſe of religious ſentiment ; and as 
he had made uſe of his power and autho- 
rity, whilſt in England, to enlarge the 
number of proſelytes in popery, ſo, in a 
private ſtation, he laboured inceſſantly, by 
rayer, exhortation, and example, to con- 
— the piety of his Popiſh INT and 
to effect a reformation in thoſe who {till 
continued firm to the doctrines of the 
church of England, He viſited the monks 
of La Trappe once a year, the ſevereſt or- 
der of religioniſis in France; and his con- 
formity to the diſcipline of the convent was 
ſo ſtrict and exact, that he impreſſed thoſe 
devotees with ſentiments of admiration at 
his 12 humility. and conſtancy. 
hus havir g ſpent twelve years with a 
higher degree of peace and tranquillity than 
he had ever experienced in the moſt tri- 
umphant part of his life, he was ſeized with 
a palſy in September 1701, and after hay; 
ing languiſhed fifteen days, died in the 
ſixty-eiglith year of his age, having filled 
up the interval between his firſt ſeizure and 
final exit with the whole train of religious 
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the church of Rome, with ſolems u 
peated profeſſions of his faith, and « 
exhortation to his two children, the 
eſt of whom was born in 


precepts and commands have ated 
force ſuperior to all the teu 
a crown, and have been adhered to 
firmneſs which obliges an hiſtorian i 
knowledge the ſuperiority which Ja 
deſeendants, in the nice points of he 
and conſcience, have gained over the 
racer of Henry the Fourth, who, at 
period when he was looked up to 
great hero of the Proteltant cauſe, 1 
no ſcruple to accept a crown on the 
graceful terms of abjuring the pri 
of the Reformation, and embracing 
principles of a religion, which, from 
early infancy, he had been taught to re 
as idolatrous and profane. 
The dominion of error over the 
of the generality of mankind is irreli 
James, to the laſt hour of his life, coat 
as great a bigot to his political as his 
10us errors: he could not help conk 
ing the ſtrength and power of the © 
as a circumſtance neceſſary to the pre 
vation and happineſs of the people; 
in a letter of advice which he wrote tt 
ſon, whilſt he conjures him to pay 4 
ious obſervance to all the duties of 2 
— he cautions him againſt ſuf 
any entrenchment on the royal preroga 
Among ſeveral heads, containing exce 
inſtructions on the art of reigning hat 
and juſtly, he warns the young prince nd 
to diſquiet his ſubjects in their propen 
their religion; and, what is remarkable 
his laſt breath he perſiſted in aſlerung 
he never attempted to ſubvert the [as 
rocure more than a toleration and 
ity of privilege to bis Catholic fox 
As there is great reaſon to believe un 
ſertion to be true, it ſhews, that the 
fion was incurable under which the 
laboured, by the truſt he had put 
knaviſh doQrines of lawyers and put 
and that neither himſelf, nor his Prote 
abettors, could fathom the conſequenc 
that enlarged toleration which he = 
youred to eſtabliſh, Ma 
5 106, Character of W1LL14V 1 
William III. was in his ay” 
middle ſtature, a thin body, 110 
conſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma i, 


N.. 


wal cough from his infancy, He had 
p aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large 
cad, and grave ſolemn aſpect. He 
4 rery ſparing of ſpeech; his converſa- 
wo wa3 dry, and his manner diſguſting, 
xt in battle, when his deportment was 
ee, ſpirited, and animating. In courage, 
made, and cquanimity, he rivalled the 
wot eminent warriors of antiquity ; and 
;naural ſagacity made amends for the 
4s of his education, which had not 
1 properly ſuperintended. He was re- 
ons, temperate, generally juſt and ſin- 
x, a ſtranger to violent tranſports of 
paſion, aud might have paſſed for one of 
ke bell princes of the age in which he 
red, had he never aſcended the throne of 
ea: Britain, But the diſtinguiſhing cri- 
Won of his character was ambition; to 
in he lacrifced the punctilios of honour 
kd decorum, in depoting his own father- 
play and uncle; and this he gratified at 
de expence of the nation that raiſed him 
b lovercign authority. He aſpired to the 
dnovr ot acting as umpire in all the con- 
ets of Europe ; and the ſecond object of 
* anention was, the proſperity of that 
r to which he owed his birth and ex- 
ration, Whether he really thought the 
erells of the Continent and Great Bri- 
ln vere 1{cparable, or ſought only to 
ag England into the confederacy as a 
maverient ally; certain it is, he involved 
ale kingdoms in foreign connections, 
dc! in all probability, will be productive 
{ter run. In order to eſtabliſh this fa- 
Wiz point, he ſcrupled not to employ all 
me cag mes of corruption, by which means 
w morals of the nation were totally de- 
wc, He procured a parliamentary 
Kun for a flanding army, which now 
Santo be interwoven in the conſtitu- 
m. tie introduced the pernicious prac- 
* 0 bortowing upon remote funds; an 
edient that neceſſarily hatched a brood 
. clarers, brokers, and {tock-jobbers, to 
* wu the vitals of their country. He 
ed upon the nation a growing debt, 
. em of politics big with miſery, 
— and deſtruction. o ſum up his 
al -- in - few words, William was a 
— rengion, indefatigable in war, 
— zin politics, dead to all the warm 
ad, re emotions of the human heart, 
3 — ra: huſband, 
1 , * 2 
u t perious ſovereign. r 
* | March 8th, 1701, aged 52, having 
$29 13 years, Smellett. 
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$ 107, Another Character of WII LIAN Tl. 


William the Third, king of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland, was in his perſon of mid- 
dle ſize, ill-haped in his limbs, ſomewhat 
round in his ſhoulders, light brown in the 
colour of his hair, and in his complexion. 
The lines of his face were hard, and his 
noſe was aquiline ; but a good and pene- 


. trating eye threw a kind of light on his 


countenance, which tempered its ſeverity, 
and rendered his harſh features, in ſome 
meaſure, agreeable, Though his conſti- 
tution was weak, delicate, and infirm, he 
loved the manly exerciſes of the field; and 
often indulged imſelf in the pleaſures, and 
even ſometimes in the exceſſes, of the ta- 
ble. In his private character he was fre- 
quently harſh, paſſionate, and ſevere, with 
regard to trifles ; but when the ſubject roſe 
equal to his mind, and in the tumult of 
battle, he was dignified, cool, and ſerene. 
Though he was apt to form bad impreſ- 
ſions, which were not eaſily removed, he 
was neither vindictive in his diſpoſition, 
nor obſtinate in his reſentment. Neglected 
in his education, and, perhaps, deſtitute by 
nature of an elegance of mind, he had no 
taſte for literature, none for the ſaiences, 
none for the beautiful arts. He paid no 
attention to muſic, he underſtood no poe- 
try; he diſregarded learning; he encou- 
raged no men of letters, no painters, no 
artiſts of any kind. In fortification and the 
mathematics he had a conſiderable de- 
gree of knowledge, Though unſucceſsful in 
the field, he underſtood military operations 
by land ; but he neither poſſeſſed nor pre- 
tended to any ſkill in maritime affairs. 

In the diſtributions of favours he was 
cold and injudicious. In the puniſhment 
of crimes, often too eaſy, and ſometimes 
too ſevers. He was parſimonious where 
he ſhould have been _— A yn * 
ought to be ſparing, frequently profuſe. 
In his temper = — ident and reſerved, in 
his addreſs ungraceful; and 1 not 
deſtitute of diſümulation, and qualified for 
intrigue, leſs apt to conceal his paſſions 
than his deſigns : theſe defect, rather than 
vices of the mind, combining with an 
indifference about humouring mankind 
through their ruling paſſions, rendered him 
extremely unfit for gaining the affections 
of the Engliſh nation. His reign, there- 
fore, was crowded with mortifications of 
various kinds; the diſcontented partes 
among his ſubjects found no difficulty in 
eſtranging the minds of the people from a 
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prince poſſeſſed of few talents to make him 
3 He was truſted, perhaps, leſs 
than he deſerved, by the moſt obſequious 
of his parliaments; but it ſeems, upon the 
whole, apparent, that the nation adhered 
to his government more from a fear of the 
return of his predeceſſor, than from any 


attachment to his own perſon, or reſpect for 
his right to the throne. Macpherſon. 


$ 108, Charater of Mary, Qucen Con- 
fort of WILLIAM III. | 


Mary was in her perſon tall and well 
proportioned, with an oval viſage, lively 
eyes, agreeable features, a mild aſpect, 
and an air of dignity, Her apprehenſion 
was clear, her memory tenacious, and her 
judgment ſolid. She was a zealous Pro- 
teſtant, ſcrupulouſly exact in all the duties 
of devotion, of an even temper, of a calm 
and mild converſation ; ſhe was. ruffled by 
no paſſion, and ſeems to have been a 
ſtranger to the emotions of natural affec- 
tion, for ſhe aſcended the throne from 
which her father had been depoſed, and 
treated her ſiſter as an alien to her blood. 
In a word, Mary ſeems to have imbibed 
the cold diſpoſition and apathy of her huſ- 
band, and to have centered all her ambition 
in deſerving the epithet of an humble and 
obedient wife. Smollett. 

Died 28th December, 1694, aged 33. 


$ 109. Character of ANNE. 


The queen continued to doſe in a le- 
thargic inſenſibility, with very ſhort inter- 
vals, till the firſt day of Auguſt in the morn- 
ing, when ſhe expired, in the fiftieth year 
of her age, and in the thirteenth of her 
reign. Anne Stuart, queen of Great Bri- 
tain, was in her perſon of the middle ſize, 
well proportioned; her hair was of dark 
brown colour, her complexion ruddy, her 
features were regular, her countenance was 
rather round than oval, and her aſpe& more 
comely than majeſtic : her voice was clear 
and melodious, and her preſence engaging ; 
her capacity was naturally good, but not 
much cultivated by learning ; nor did ſhe 
exhibit any marks of extraordinary genius, 
or perſonal ambition : ſhe was certainly de- 
ficient in that vigour of mind by which a 
prince ought to preſerye her independence, 
and avoid the ſnares. and fetters of ſyco- 
phants and favourites ; but, whatever her 
weakneſs in this particular might have 
been, the. virtues of her heart were never 
called in queſtion; ſhe was a pattern of 
conjugalaftection and fidelity, a tender mo- 
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ther, a warm friend, an indulgent mit | 
a munificent patron, a mild and mers 
princeſs ; during whoſe reign no blood 
ſhed for treaſon. ' She was /zealoutly 
tached to the Church of England, 
conviction rather than from prepoſſeſ 
unaffectedly pious, juſt, charitable; and 
paſſionate. She felt a mother's fond 
for her 22 by whom ſhe was univerf 
beloved with a warmth of affeftion 

even the prejudice of party could not at 
In a word, if ſhe was not the preatef, 
was certainly one of the belt and « 
unblemiſhed ſovereigns that ever fat y 
the throne of England, and well d 

the expreſſive, though ſimple epithet of 
« good queen Anne.” Jamie 

She died in 1714. 


$ 110. Another Character of Ax 


Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of G 
Britain, and one of the beſt and grea 
monarchs that ever filled that thr 
What was moſt remarkable, was a c 
harmonious voice, always admired in 
graceful delivery of her ſpeeches to parl 
ment, inſomuch that it uſed to be a cc 
mon ſaying in the mouth of every « 
« that her very ſpeech was mol 
Good-nature, the true chara&terithc 
the Stuarts, predominated in her temp 
which was a compound of benevolen 
generoſity, indolence, and timidity, but 
without a due ſenſibility of any flight 
ſhe thought was offered to her perſon 
her dignity ; to theſe all her actions, b. 
as a monarch and as a woman, may 
aſcribed; theſe were the ſources both 
her virtues and her failings; her great 
bleſſing upon earth was that entire d 
of affections and inclinations between 
and her royal conſort ; which made tie 
perfect pattern of conjugal love. She 
a fond and tender mother, an eaſy and 
dulgent miſtreſs, and a moſt gracious 
vereign ; but the had more than once fe 
ſon to repent her giving up her heart, 
truſting her ſecrets without reſerve o! 
favourites. She retained to the lait 

rinciple of that true religion which - | 
imbibed early; being devout without ant 
tation, and charitable without oſtentat 
She had a great reverence for clerg/" 
eminent for learning and lives, 1 
was particularly beneficent to the 7 
ſort of them, of which ſhe left an eee 
which bears her name, and will mw 
both that and her bounty to all = 
generations. Chamber | . 


mifh | Im. Another Charafer of ANNE, 


Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
= and Ireland, in the fiftieth year of 
xe, and thirteenth of her reign. In 
he was of a middle ſtature, and, 
{+ (he bore children, well made. Her 
s dark, her complexion ſanguine, 
v features ſtrong, but not irregular, her 
de countenance more dignified than 
le. In the accompliſhments of the 
nd, a5 a woman, ſhe was not deficient ; 
underitood muſic ; ſhe loved paint- 
de had even ſome taſte for works of 
ms; the was always generous, ſome- 
g liberal, but never profuſe. Like the 
of the family, ſhe was good-natured to 
keree of weak neſs; indolent in her diſ- 
mon, timid by nature, devoted to the 
ny of her favourites, eaſily led. She 
&efed all the virtues of her father, ex- 
xt political courage; ſhe was ſubject to 
| is weakneſſes, except enthuſiaſm in 
on; (he was jealous of her authority, 
| ſallenly irreconcilable towards thoſe 
p treated either herſelf or prerogative 
& diſreſpect; but, like him alſo, ſhe 
u muc1 better qualified to diſcharge the 
mes of a private life than to act the part 
4 fovereign. As a friend, a mother, a 
xe, he dclerved every praiſe. Her con- 
kt as a daughter could ſcarcely be ex- 
weed by a virtue much ſuperior to all 
b. Upon the whole, though her reign 
crowded with great events, ſhe can- 
* wita any juſtice, be called a great 
nce's, Subject to terror, beyond the 
vtutional timidity of her ſex, ſhe was 
agether incapable of deciſive counſels, 
nothing but her irreſiitible popularity 
Bud have ſupported her authority amidit 
* terment of thoſe diſtracted times. 
Macpherſon. 


ls. The Character of Marky Queen 
of Scors. 
To all the charms of beauty, and the 


e tol 0 elegance of external form, Mary 
lait t Ked thole accompliſhments which ren- 
= | keit impreſſion irreſiſtible. Polite, 
it aff 


Fic, infinuating, ſprightly, and capable 
"ing and of writing with equal eaſe 
* Ugalty, Sudden, however, and vio- 
* 12 all her attachments; becauſe her 
uns warm and unſuſpicious. Impa- 
* contradiction, becauſe ſhe had been 

omed from her infancy to be treated 
"queen, No ſtranger, on ſome occa- 


M, 0 Ullimulation ; which, in that per- 
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fidious court where ſhe received her edu- 
cation, was reckoned among the neceſſary 
arts of government, Not inſenſible to 
flattery, or uaconſcious of that pleaſure, 
with which almoſt every woman beholds 
the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities that we love, not with 
the talents that we admire; ſhe was an 
agreeable woman rather than an illuſtrious 
_ The vivacity of her ſpirit, not 
ufticiently tempered with ſound judgment, 
and the warmth of her heart, which was 
not at all times under the reſtraint of diſ- 
cretion, betrayed her both into errors and 
into crimes. To ſay that ſhe was always 
unfortunate, will not account for that long 
and almoſt uninterrupted ſueceſſion of ca- 
lamities which befel her ; we muſt likewiſe 
add, that ſhe was often imprudent. Her 
paſſion for Darnly was raſh, youthful, and 
exceſſive. And though the ſudden tranſi- 
tion to the oppoſite extreme was the na- 
tural effect of — ill-requited love, and of 
his ingratitude, inſolence, and brutality ; 
yet neither theſe, nor Bothwell's artful 
addreſs and important ſervices, can juſtify 
her attachments to that nobleman. Even 
the manners of the age, licentious as they 
were, are no apology for this unhappy 
paſſion ;z nor can they induce us to look on 
that tragical and infamous ſcene, which 
followed upon it, with leſs abhorrence. 
Humanity will draw a veil over this part 
of her character, which it cannot ap- 
prove, and may, — prompt ſome to 
impute her actions to her ſituation, more 
than to her diſpoſition; and to lament 
the unhappineſs of the former, racher 
than accuſe the perverſeneſs of the latter. 
Mary's ſufferings exceed, both in degree 
and in duration, thoſe tragical diſtreſſes 
which fancy has feigned to excite for« 
row and commiſe ration; and while we ſur- 
vey them, we are apt altogether to for 
her frailties, we think of her faults with 
leſs indignation, and approve of our tears, 
as if they were ſhed for a perſon who had 
attained much nearer to pure virtue. 
With regard to the queen's perſon, a cir- 
cumſtance not to be omitted in writing the 
hiſtory of a female reign, all contemporary 
authors agree in aſcribing to Mary the ut- 
moſt beauty of countenance and elegance 
of ſha which the human form is capa- 
ble. r hair was black, though, accord- 
ing to the faſhion of that age, ſhe fre- 
wy wore borrowed locks, and of dif- 
erent colours, Her eyes were a dark 
grey, her complexion was exquiſitely a 
an 
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and her hands and arms remarkably deli- 
cate, boch as to ſhape and colour. Her 
ſtature was of a height that roſe to the 
majeſtic. She danced, ſhe walked, and 
rode With equal grace. Her taſte for 
muſic was juil, and ſhe both ſung and 
layed upon the lute with uncommon ſkill. 
Towards the end of her life ſhe began to 
grow fat; and her long confinement, and 
the coldneſs of the houſes in which ſhe 
was impriſoned, brought on a rheumatiſm 
which deprived her ot the uſe of her limbs, 
No man, ſays Brantome, ever beheld her 
perſon without admiration and love, or 
will read her hiftory without ſorrow. 
Robertſon. 


8 113. The Character of Fraxcis I. 
with ſome Reflectiuns on his R. valſbip 
with CHARLES V. 


Francis died at Rambouillet, on the laſt 
day of March, in the fifty-third year of 
his age, and the thirty-third year of his 
reign. During twenty-eight years of that 
time, an avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted between 
him and the emperor, which involved not 
only their own dominions, but the greater 
part of Europe in wars, proſecuted with 
more violent animoſity, and drawn out to 
a greater length, than had been known in 
any former period. Many circumſtances 
contributed to both, Their animoſity was 
founded in oppoſition of intereſt, heighten- 
ed by perſonal emulation, and exaſperated 
not only by mutual injuries, but by recipro- 
cal inſults, At the ſame time, whatever 
advantage ove ſeemed to poſſeſs towards 
| gaining the aſcendant, was wonderfully 

alanced by ſome favourable circumſtance, 
peculiar io the other. The emperor's do- 
minions were of great extent, the French 
king's lay more compact: Francis go- 
verned his kingdom with abſolute power ; 
that of Charles was limited, but he ſup- 
plied tne want of authority by addreſs : 
the troops of the former were more impe- 
tuous and enterpriſing ; thoſe of the latter 
better diſciplined, and more patient of fa- 
tigue, The talents and abilines of the two 
monarchs were as different as the advan- 
tages which they poſſeſſed, and contri- 
buted no leſs to prolong the conteſt be- 
tween them. Francis took his reſolutions 
ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firit with 
warmth, and puſhed them into execution 
with a moſt ad ventureus courage; but, be- 
ing deſtitute of the perſeverance neceſſary 
to ſurmount difficulties, he often abandoned 


his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of pur- 
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from that period he preſerved through 


ſuit, from-impatience, and ſometime: t 


m_ 

Charles deliberated long, and dete 
ned with coolneſs ; but, having once 
his plan, he adhered to it with inf. 
obſtinacy, and neither danger nor dif 
ragement could turn him aſide from 
exccution of it. The ſucceſs of their 
terpriſes was as different as their ci; 
ters, and was uniformly influenced 
them. Francis, by his impetuos adi 
often diſconcerted the emperor's bei 
ſchemes : Charles, by a more calm, 
ſteady proſecution of his deſigns, ce 
the rapidity of his rival's career, aud 
flcd or repulſed his moſt vigorous f 
The former, at the opening of a wa: 
a campaign, broke in upon his enemy 
the violence of a torrent, and carried 
before him; the latter, waiting unul he 
the force of his rival begin to abate, 
covered in the end not only all u 
had loſt, but made new acquiſiticns, 
of the French monarch's attempt: tow 
conqueſt, whatever promiſing aiped t 
might wear at firſt, were conducted u 
happy iſſue: many of the emperor's c 
priſes, even after they appeared deip 
and impracticable, terminated in the q 
proſperous manner. Francis was dar 
with the ſplendour of an undertak 
Charles was allured by the proſpect « 
turning to his advantage. Ihe dey 
however, of their comparative ment 
reputation has not been fixed, either 
ſtrict ſcrutiny into their abilities for 
vernment, or by an impartial conũden 
of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their un 
takings; and Francis is one of thole 1 
narchs who occupies a higher rank 1 
temple of fame, than either his talent 
performances entitle him to hold. 1h 
eminence he owed to many different 
cumſtances. The ſuperiority which Cl 
acquired by the victory of Pavia, and 
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remainder of his reign, was {0 man 
that Francis's men againſt his ee 
tant and growing dominion, was vIee 
moſt of the other powers, not only 
the partiality which naturally ariſes 
thoſe who gallantly maintain an 1 
contelt, but with the favour due to 08 
was reſiſting a common enemy, add 
vouring to ſet bounds to a | 
formidable to them all. The © © 
of princes too, eſpecially among the 
temporaries, depend not only up" ' 
talents for government, but * 


425 men. Francis, notwithſtanding 
b many errors conſpicuous in his foreign 

and domeſtic adminiſtration, was 
eietheleſs humane, beneficent, generous. 
te polieſſed dignity without pride; affabi- 
i free from meanneſs, and courteſy ex- 
= from deceit. All who.had acceſs to 
lin (2nd no man of merit was ever denied 
kat privilege) reſpected and loved him. 
(invated with his perſonal qualities, his 
Weck, forgot his defects as a monarch, 
p!2imiring him as the moſt accompliſhed 
wd amiable gentleman in his dominions, 
der never murmured at acts of mal- admĩ- 
ration, which in a _ of leſs engag- 
g diſpoſitions would have been deemed 
zndonable. This admiration, however, 
vt have deen temporary only, and would 


heed i: ; the illuſion arifing from his pri- 
we virtues mult have ceaſed, and poſterit 
wald have judged of his public conduè 
td its uſual impartiality; but another 
geumitance prevented this, and his name 
lth dern tranſmitted to poſterity with in- 
caüng reputation, Science and the arts 
*, at that time, made little progreſs in 
race, They were juſt beginning to ad- 
uce beyond the limits ot Italy, where 
dey had revived, and which had hitherto 
ken their only ſeat, Francis took them 
nediately under his protection, and vied 
Leo himſelſ in the zeal and munificence 
Ma which he encouraged them. He in- 
med learned men to his court; he con- 
mes with them familiarly, he, employed 
*7 in buſineſs; he raiſed them to offices 
* gnity, and honoured them with his 
Micence, That race of men, not more 
e to complain when denied the reſpect 
ich they fancy themſelves entitled, 
apt to be pleaſed when treated with 
E Winton which they conſider as their 
8 2 they could not exceed in gra- 
=o 58 —_ ſtrained their 
uon, and employed all their i 
— ploy their ingenuity 
Mcceding authors, warmed with their 
"puons of Francis's bounty, adopted 
* :comums, and refined upon them. 
* appellation of Father of Letters, be- 
"* upon Francis, hath rendered his 
h hacred among hiſtorians, and they 
XN « — 2 it as a ſort of im- 
„„ cover his infirmities, or to point 
hy defects. Thus Francis, . 
wy, dis inferior abilities, and want of 
» th more than equalled the fame 
i, The virtues which he poſſeſf. 
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me died away with the courtiers who be- 
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ed as a man have entitled him to greater 
admiration and praiſe, than have been be- 
ſtowed upon the extenſive genius and for- 
tunate arts of a more capable, but leſs 
amiable rival. Robertſon. 


$ 114. The Character of CHARLES V. 


As Charles was the firſt prince of his 
age in rank and dignity, the part which he 
acted, whether we conſider the greatneſs, 
the variety, or the ſucceſs of his under- 
takings, was the moſt conſpicuous. It is 
from an attentive obſervation to his con- 
duct, not from the exaggerated praiſes of 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſtinguiſſi- 
ing cenſure of the French, that a juſt idea 
of Charles's genius and abilities is to be 
collected. He poſſeſſed qualities ſo pecu- 
liar, as ſtrongly mark his character, and 
not only diſtinguiſh him from the princes 
who were his contemporaries, but account 
for that ſuperiority over them which he ſo 
long maintained. In ning his ſchemes, 
he was, by nature as well as by habit, cau- 
tious and conſiderate. Born with talents, 
which unfolded themſelves flowly, and 
were late in attaining maturity, he was 
accuſtomed to ponder every ſubject that 
demanded his conſideration, with a careful 
and deliberate attention. He bent the 
whole force of his mind towards it, and 
dwelling upon it with ſerious application, 
undiverted by pleaſure, and hardly relax- 
ed by any amuſement, he revolved it in 
filence in his own breaſt: he then com- 
municated the matter to his miniſters; and 
after hearing their opinions, took his reſo- 
lution with a deciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom 
follows ſuch flow conſultations. In conſe- 
quence of this, Charles's meaſures, inſtead 
of reſembling the deſultory and irregular 
fallies of Henry VIII. or Francis I. had 
the appearance of a conſiſtent ſyſtem, in 
which all the parts were arranged, the ef- 
fects were foreſeen, and the accidents were 
provided for. His prompritude in execu- 
tion was no leſs remarkable than his pa- 
tience in deliberation. He conſulted with 
phlegm, but he acted with vigour; and did 
not diſcover greater ſagacity in his choice 
of the meaſures which it was. proper to 
purſue, than fertility of genius in findin 
out the means for rendering his purſuit o 
them ſucceſsful. Though he had naturally 
ſo little of the martial turn, that during 
the moſt ardent and buſtling period of life, 
he remained in the cabinet inactive; yet 
when he choſe at length to appear at the 
head of his armies, his mind was ſo _— 

| or 
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for vigorous exertions in every direction, 
that he acquired ſuch knowledge in the 
art of war, and ſuch talents for command, 
as rendered him equal in reputation and 
ſucceſs"to the moſt able generals of the 
age. But Charles poſſeſſed, in the molt 
eminent degree, the ſcience which is of 
reateſt importance to a monarch, that of 
nowing men, and of adapting their ta- 
lents to the various departments which he 
allotted to them. From the death of Chie- 
vres to the end of his reign, he employed 
no general in the field, no miniſter in the 
cabinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign court, 
no governor of a province, whoſe abilities 
were inadequate to the truſt which he re- 
ed in them. Though deſtitute of that 
witching affability of manner, which 
gained Francis the hearts of all who ap- 
proached his perſon, he was no ſtranger 
to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and at- 
tachment. He placed unbounded conkfi- 
dence in his generals; he rewarded their 
ſervices with munificence; he neither en. 
vied their fame, nor diſcovered any jea- 
louſy of their power. Almoſt all the ge- 
nerals who conducted his armies, may be 
placed on a level with thoſe illuſtrious per- 
onages who have attained the higheſt 
en.inence of military glory; and his ad- 
vantages over his rivals are to be aſcribed 
ſo mauifeſlly to the ſuperior abilities of the 
commanders whom he ſet in oppoſition to 
them, that this might ſeem to detract, in 
ſome degree, from his own merit, if the 
talent of diſcovering and employing ſuch 
inſtruments were not the moſt undoubted 
proof of his capacity for government, 
There were, nevertheleſs, defects in his 
political character, which muſt conſider- 
ably abate the admiration due to his ex- 
traordinary talents, Charles's ambition 
was inſatiable ; and though there ſeems to 
be no foundation for an opinion prevalent 
ia his own age, that he had formed the 
chimerical project of eſtabliſhing an uni- 
verſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain 
that his deſire of being diſtinguiſhed as a 
conqueror involved him in continual wars, 
which exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, 
and left him little leiſure for giving atten- 
tion to the interior police and improve- 
ment of his kingdoms, the great objects of 
every prince who makes the happineſs of 
his people the end of his government, 
Charles, at a very early period of life, 
having added the imperial crown to the 
kingdoms of Spain, and to the hereditary 
dominions of the houſes of Auſtria and 
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a concerted plan, Perſons who add in 


Burgundy ; this ed to him 
field of 9 enga Irs 
ſchemes ſo complicated as 3 
that feeling his power to be unequal to f 
execution of theſe, he had often reeo, 
to low artifices, unbecoming his (ur 
talents ; and ſometimes ventured on f 
deviations from integrity, as were di 
Raw ys great prince. His infidi 
and fraudulent policy appeared more ct 
ſpicuous, and — died more a 
by a compariſon with the open and und 
ſigning character of his contemporar 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. This dif 
ence, though occaſioned chiefly by the ( 
verſity of their tempers, mull be aſcri 
in ſome degree to ſuch an oppolition 
the principles of their political condug, 
affords ſome excuſe for this defect 
Charles's behaviour, though it cannot {e 
as a juſtification of it. Francis and He: 
ſeldom acted but from the impulle of thy 
paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards t 
object in view. Charles's meaſures beit 
the reſult of cool reflection, were diſpok 
into a regular ſyſtem, and carried on up 
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former manner naturally purſue the 
in view, without aſſuming any diſguiſe, 
diſplaying much addreſs. Such as | 
the latter courſe, are apt, in forming, 
well as in executing their deſigns, toe 
ploy ſuch refinements, as arp lead 
artifice in conduct, and often degener 
into deceit, Rober!en 


$ 115, The Character of Epaninoxd 


Epaminondas was born and educates 
that honeſt poverty which thoſe lels c 
rupted ages accounted the lorious ma 
of integrity and virtue, The inſtruc 
of a Pythagorean philoſopher, to whom 
was entruſted in his earlieſt years, formd 
him to all the temperance and fever 
peculiar to that ſect, and were recei" 
with a docility and pleaſure which belpo 
an ingenuous mind, Muſic, dancing, # 
all thoſe arts which were accounted i 
nourable diſtinctions at Thebes, he rece'"t 
from the greateſt maſters. In the athlct 
exerciſes he became conſpicuous, but fe 
learned to apply particularly to thoſe wii 
might prepare kim for the abours and 
caſions of a military life, Hi » 
and gravity rendered him ready io 
and receive inſtruQion z and his genus 
abled him to learn and improve 
of truth, a love of virtue, tendernets 
humanity, and an exalted patriouim, 
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ba V lamed, and ſoon diſplayed. To theſe 
kin fre, qualities he added penetration and 
* iy, a happineſs in improving every 
ito Alert, a conſummate ſkill in war, an an- 
ny zerable patience of toil and diſtreſs, 
* \baldneſs in enterpriſe, vigour, and mag - 
on & winity, Thus did he become great and 
e did enible in war: nor was he lefs diſtin- 
niche med by the entler virtues of peace 
"a retirement, He had a ſoul capable of 
ad; de molt exalted and diſintereſted friend- 
| und tip, The warmth of his benevolence 
ora led the deficiencies of his fortune; 


&c:edit and good offices frequently were 


_ eployed to gain that relief for the ne- 
ier alles of others, which his own circum- 
tion knces could not grant them: within the 
dud, urow ſphere of theſe were his deſires re- 
fe du confined ; no temptations could 
ot fe arupt him; no proſpects of advantage 
1 He all (hake his integrity ; to the public 

of U wheared unalterably and ſolely devoted; 
ds we could neglect or injuries abate his zeal 
es beit & Thebes, All theſe illuſtrious quali- 
diſpoſ bt he adorned with that eloquence which 
* zu then in ſuch repuce, and appeared in 
Ain y uſeful to 


wacil equally eminent, equ 
k country, as in action. Ey him Thebes 
bi ro;e to ſovereign power, and with him 
ke loſt her greatneſs, Leland. 


(116. A Compariſon of the political Prin- 
le and Conduct of CaTO, ATTICUS, 
en! CICERO, 


Tie three ſets which chiefly engroſſed 
ve puiloſophical part of Rome were, the 
doe. the Epicurean, and the Academic; 
ud the chief ornaments of each were, 
ku, Atticus, and Cicero; who lived to- 
(arr in ſtrict friendſhip, and a mutual 
term of each other's virtue: but the dif- 
krent behaviour of theſe three will ſhew, 


fon") and example, the different merit 
ſever their ſeveral principles, and which of 
ett den 145 the belt adapted to promote the 
beſſo pal ol ſocieiy. 

ing: a le Stoics were the bigots or enthuſi- 
ted n philoſophy; who held none to be 
ce ile or good but themſelves ; placed 
acl "ic 75 in virtue, though ſtripped 
ut (oC "every other good; affirmed all fins to 
le wh * (qual, all deviations from right equal- 
and . wicked; to kill a dunghill cock witk- 
node on, the ſame crime as to kill a 
to he ing that a wiſe man could never for- 
nas l *j never be moved by anger, favour, 
Ab Pau; never be deceived; never re- 


Flt; teverchange his mind. With theſ 
ierere e 
Fucipies Cato entered into public life; 


and ated in it, as Cicero ſays, * as if 
had lived in the polity of Plato, not in the 
dregs of Romulus.“ He made no diſtine- 
tion of times or thingsz no allowance for 
the weakneſs of the republic, and the 
wer of thoſe who oppreſſed it: it was 

is maxim to combat all power not built 
upon the laws, or to defy it at leaſt, if he 
could not controul it: he knew no way to 


his end, but the direct; and whatever ob- 


ſtructions he met with, reſolved till to 
ruſh on, and either to ſurmonnt them, or 
periſh in the attempt; taking it for a baſe- 
neſs, and confeſſion of being conquered, 
to decline a tittle from the true road. In 
an age, therefore, of the utmoſt libertiniſm, 
when the public diſcipline was loſt, and the 
government itſelf — he ſtruggled 
with the ſame zeal againſt all corrupuon, 
and waged a perpetual war with a ſuperior 
force; whilſt the rigour of his principles 
tended rather to alienate his friends, than 
reconcile enemies; and by provoking the 

wer that he could not ſubdue, help to 

ſten that ruin which he was ſtriving to 
avert: ſo that after a perpetual courle of 
diſappointments and repulies, finding him- 


ſelf unable to purſue his old way any far- 


ther, inſtead of taking a new one, he w 
driven by his philoſophy to put an end 
his life. 

But as the Stoics exalted human nature 
too high, ſo the Epicureans depreſſed it 
too low; as thoſe raiſed it to the heroic, 
theſe debaſed it to the brutal ſtate; they 
held pleaſure to be the chief good of man; 
death the extinction of his being; and 
— their happineſs, conſequently, in the 
ecure enjoyment of a 3 life ; 
eſteeming virtue on no other account than 
as it was a handmaid to pleaſure, and 
helped to enfure the poſſeſſion of it, by 

reſerving health and conciliating friends. 

heir wiſe man, therefore, had no other 
duty, but to provide for his own eaſe, to 
decline all ſtruggles, to retire from public 
affairs, and to imitate the life of their 
gods, by paſſing his days in a calm, 
contemplative, undiſturbed repoſe, in the 
midſt of rural ſhades and pleaſant gardens, 
This was the ſcheme that Atticus fol. 
lowed : he had all the talenty that could 
qualify a man to be uſeful to ſociety; great 
parts, learning, judgment, candour, bene. 
yolence, generoſity, the ſame love of his 
country, and the ſame ſentiments in poli. 
tics, with Cicero; whom he was always 
adviſing and urging to act, yet determin» 
ed never to act himſelf; or never, a 


ſo far as to diſturb his eaſe, or endanger 
his ſafety. For though he was ſo ſtrict- 
b — with Cicero, and valued him 
above all men, yet he managed an inte- 
reſt all the while with the oppoſite faction, 
and a friend({hip even with bh mortal ene- 
mies, Clodius and Antony; that he might 
| ſecure, againſt all events, the grand point 
which he had in view, the peace and tran- 
quillity of his life. Thus two excellent 
men, by their miſtaken notions of virtue, 
drawn from their principles of philoſophy, 
were made uſeleſs in. a manner to their 
.country, each in a different extreme of life : 
the one always acting and expoſing himſelf 
to dangers, without the proſpect of doing 
good; the other, without attempting to do 
any, reſolving never to act at all 
Cicero choſe the middle way, between the 
obſtinacy of Cato, and the indolence of Atti- 
cus; he preferred always the readieſt road 
to what was right, if it ſay open to him; if 


not, he took the next that ſeemed likely to 


bring him to the ſame end; and in politics, 
as in morality, when he could not arrive at 
the true, contented himſelf with the proba- 
ble. He often compares the ſtateſman to the 
pilot, whoſe art conſiſts in managing every 
turn of the winds, and applying even the molt 
perverſe to the — of his voyage; ſo 
as, by changing his courſe, and enlarging 
his circuit of ſailing, to arrive with ſafety, 
though later, at his deſtined port, 

. mentions likewiſe an obſervation, which 
long experience had confirmed to him, 
that none of the popular and ambitious, 
who aſpired to extraordinary commands, 
and to be leaders in the republic, ever 
choſe to obtain their ends from the people, 
till they had firſt been repulſed by the ſe. 
nate, This was verified by all their civil 
diſſenſions, from the Gracchi down to Cæ- 
ſar: ſo that when he ſaw men of this ſpirit 
at the head of the government, who, by 
the ſplendour of their lives and actions, had 
acquired an aſcendant over the populace, 
it was his conſtant advice to the ſenate, to 
Zain them by gentle compliances, and to 
gratify their thirſt of power by voluntary 
12 of it, as the beſt way to moderate 
their ambition, and reclaim them from 
deſperate councils. He declared contention 
to be no longer prudent than while it either 
did ſervice, or at leaſt no hurt; but when 
faQtion was grown too ſtrong to be with- 
Kood, that it was time to give over fight- 
ing ; and nothing left but to extract tome 
good out of the ill, by mitigating that 


power by patience, which they could not 


| 14 
9 


reduce by force, and \conciliating 
poſſible, to the intereſt of the ate. f 
was what he had adviſed, and what 
practiſed ; and it will account, in a pre 
meaſure, for thoſe of his cond 
which are the moſt hable to exception, 
the account of that complaiſance which 
is ſuppoſed to have paid, at different ting 
to the ſeveral. uſurpers of illegal power 
ddleion, 


$ 117. ' The Character of Lord Tow 


Lord Townſhend, by very long exp 
rience, and unwearied application, » 
certainly an able man of buſineſs, bie 
was his only paſſion. His parts were ne 
ther above nor below it; they were ratht 
flow, a defect of the ſafer fide. He u 

vired time to form his opinion ; but whe 
— he adhered to it with invincib 
firmneſs, not to ſay obſtinacy, whether rigt 
or wrong, and was impatient of con 
diction, | 

He was a moſt ungraceful and confuſe 
* in the _ 2 mw inelegant | 

is language, perplexed in his argumen 
but — ade ſtreſs of the queſtion. 

His manners were coarſe, ruſtic, ar 
ſeemingly brutal; but his nature was © 
no means ſo; for he was a kind huſba 
to both his wives, a moſt indulgent fatle 
to all his children, and a benevolent matt 


. 


to his ſervants; ſure teſts of real good 1d 
nature, for no man can long together limy nl 
late or diſſimulate at home. 0 


He was a warm friend, and a war 
enemy; defects, if defects they are, inſe 
parable in human nature, and often ac 
companying the moſt generous minds. 

Never miniſter had cleaner hands thy 
he had. Mere domeſtic 82 was 
only care as to money; for he di not ad 
one acre to his eſtate, and left his 44 
children very F. fury F . 
though he had been in confiderable un 
crative employments near thirty * 

As he only loved power for the taxes 
power, in order to preſerve it he wa 
obliged to have a moſt unwarrantable con 
plaiſance for the intereſts and even ; 
of the eleorate, which was the only 14 


by which a Britiſh miniſter could dold e. 
hey favour or | ey = during the reigns be. 
king George the Firſt and nn eo tha 
he coarſeneſs and imperioaſ | "mp 
manners made him diſa wo qu * 
Caroline. | wil 


Lord Townſhend was not of a temp” 


. 0 5 8 8. 

ſecond part, after having acted a 
* did during the reign of king 
age the Firſt, He reſolved, therefore, 
ute one convulſive ſtruggle to revive 


\ gre yr r, or, if that did not ſuc - 
- 8 1 1 buſineſs, He tried the 
Goh efimcnt upon the king, with whom he 


Ir perſoual intereſt, The experiment 
, a he might eaſily, and ought to 
ue hreſeen. Ile retired to his feat in 
| country, and, in a few years, died of 
wople y. 

Having 4 mentioned the flight defects, 
vel a3 the many valuable parts of his 
ter, 1 mult declare, that I owed the 
mer to truth, and the latter to * 
{ friendſhip as well as to truth, fince, 
me years before he retired from buſi- 


exp 
Il, W 
hie 
re ne 
ratht 


He r4 ; ve iyed in the ſtricteſt intimacy that 
te ference of our age and ſituations 
incib admit, during which time he gave 
er rig naay vnaked and unequivocal roofs 
con [ls friendſhip, | Chefterfeld, 


(118. The Character of Mr. Por. 


Poxe in converſation was below himſelf; 
ws ſeldom eaſy and natural, and ſeem- 
fraic that the man ſhould degrade the 
. uh ch made him always attempt wit 
{ humour, often unſucceſsfully, and too 
kn ucſeaſonably, L have been with him 
ck at a time at his houſe at Twicken - 
m, where I neceflarily ſaw his mind in 
b dreſs, when he was both an agreeable 
k nſtruftive companion. 

E moral character has been warmly 
Backed, and but weakly defended ; the 


e, inſe aan conſequence of his ſhining turn 
den 10 are, of which many felt, and all fear- 
4s, ve (mart, It muſt be owned that he 
ds th kite molt irritable of all the genus irri- 
was  vaturm, offended with trifles, and ne- 
not ad kreeting or forgiving them; but in 
bun really think that the poet was more 
ed alt than the man. He was as great 
and| ance az any he quotes, of the con- 
2 In - and . — of human na- 
ec bor, notwithſtanding the maligna 
he wa W latires, and ſome blameable — 
be - U life, he was charitable to his power, 


Te in doing oe offices, and piouſly 


ly wal aue to an old bed-ridden mother, who 
01d ei a a little time before him. His 
1 n. deformed body was a mere 

u box, containing all the phy ſical 
; of ih ever affited humanity, This, 


We Whetted the edge of his ſatire, 
1 in ſome degree excuſe it. f 


Wa nothing of his works, they 


: , . . . 
— ſufficiently for themſelves ; they will 
ve as long as letters and taſte-ſhall remain 
in this country, and be more and more 
admired as envy and reſentment ſhall ſub. 
ſide. But I venturschis piece of claſ- 
fical 2 — , which is, that however he 
may be — to be — to Horace, 
Horace is more obliged to — 


5 119. Character of Lord BoL1Nn@BROKE, 


It is impoflible to find lights and ſhades 
ſtrong enough to paint the character of 
lord Bolingbroke, who was a moſt morti- 
fying inftance of the violence of human 
paſſions, and of the moſt improved and ex- 
alted human reaſon. His virtues and his 
vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did not 
blend themſelves by a gradation of tints, 
but formed a ſhining and ſudden contraſt. 

Here the darkeſt, there the moſt ſplen- 
did colours, and both rendered more ſtrik - 
ing from their proximity. Impetuoſity, 
exceſs, and almoſt extravagancy, charac- 
terized not only his paſſions, but even his 
ſenſes. His youth was diſtinguiſhed by all 
the tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, in which 
he licentiouſly triumphed, diſdaining all 
decorum. His fine imagination was often 
heated and exhauſted, with his body, in 
celebrating and deifying the proſtitute of 
the night; and his convivial joys were 
— to all the extravagancy of frantic 

acchanals. Theſe paſüons were never 
interrupted but by a ſtronger ambition. 
The former impaired both his conſtitution 
aud his character; but the latter deſtroyed 
both his fortune and his reputation, 


He engaged young, and diſtin 
himſelf in buſineſs. His penetration was 


almoſt intuition, and he adorned whatever 
ſabje& he either ſpoke or wrote upon, by 
the moſt ſplendid eloquence ; not a ſtudied 
or laboured eloquence, but by ſuch a flow- 
ing happineſs of dition, which (from care, 
perhaps, at firſt) was become ſo habitual 
to him, that even his moſt familiar - con» 
verſations, if taken down in writing, would 
have borne the preſs, without the leaſt 
correction, either as to method or ſtyle, 
He had noble and generous ſentiments, 
rather than fixed reflected principles of 
-nature and friendſhip z but they were 
more violent than laſting, and ſuddenly 
and often varicd to their oppolite extremes, 
with regard even to the ſame perſons. 
He received the common attentions of ci- 
vility as obligations, which he returned 
with intereſt; and reſented with poten 
e 


0 


the little inadvertencies of human nature, 
which he repaid with intereſt too. Even 


a difference of opinion upon a philoſophi- 
cal ſubje, wo — — 1 
no practical philoſopher at leaſt. 


th, and the tumultuous agitation of his 
middle age, he had an infinite fund of 
various and almoſt univerſal knowledge, 
which, from the cleareſt and quickeſt con. 
ception, and the happieſt memory that 
ever man was bleſſed with, he always car- 
ried about him, It was his pocket-money, 
and he never had occaſion to draw upon a 
book for any ſum. He excelled more par- 
ticularly in _ as his hiſtorical works 
plainly prove. The relative, political, and 
commercial intereſts of every country in 
Europe, particularly of his own, were bet- 
ter known to him than perhaps to any man 
init ; but how ſteadily he purſued the latter 
in his public conduct, his enemies of all par- 
ties and denominations tell with pleaſure, 

During his long exile in France, he ap- 
plied himſelf to ſtudy with his characteriſ- 
tical ardour; and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed, the plan of his great phi- 
loſophical work. The common — of 
human knowledge were too narrow for his 
warm and aſpiring imagination; he muſt 
go extra flammantia mania mundi, and ex- 
plore the unknown and unknowable regions 
of metaphyſics, which open an unbound- 
ed ficld for the excurſions of an ardent 
imagination; where endleſs conjectures ſup- 
ply the defects of unattainable knowledge, 
and too often uſurp both its name and its 
influence. 

He had a very handſome perſon, with a 
moſt engaging addreſs in his air and man- 
ners; he E all the dignity and good - 
breeding which a man of quality ſhould or 
can have, and which ſo few, in this coun- 
try at leaft, really have. 

He profeſſed himſelf a deiſt, believing 
in a general Providence, but doubting ot, 
though by no means rejecting, (as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed) the immortality of the 
. foul, and a future ſtate. 

He died of a cruel and ſhocking diſ- 
temper, a cancer in his face, which he 
endured with firmneſs. A week before he 
died, I took my laſt leave of him with 
grief; and he returned me his laſt farewel 
with tenderneſs, and ſaid, « God, who 
% placed me here, will do what he pleaſes 
«. with me hereafter; and he knows beſt 
* what to do. May he bleſs you! 
Upon the whole of this extraordinary 


6twithſtanding the difipation of his 


pan wo ay, bat, alas! 


$ 120. Charafter of My. Put ren 


only revenge, but utter deſtrudion. 
had lively an K aw 


quickneſs of wit, and a happy turn tg 
moſt amuſing and entertaining kind 
try, as epigrams, ballads, odes, 
n all which he had an uncommon 
His compoſitions in that way were f 
times ſatirical, often licentious, but al 
ull of wit. | 

He had a quick and clear conceptic 
buſineſs ; could equally detect and pr uy 
ſophiſtry. He could ſtate and — 
moſt intricate matters, even in figures, 
the utmoſt 2 His parts 
rather above buſineſs; and the warm 
his imagination, joined to the impety 
and reſtleſſneſs of his temper, made 
incapable of conducting it long 1c 
with prudence and Readineſs, 

He was a moſt complete orator and 
bater in the houſe of commons; el 
entertaining, perſuaſive, ſtrong, 
thetic, as occaſion required ; for he 
arguments, wit, and tears, at his comt 
His breaſt was the ſeat of all thoſe p 
which degrade our nature and diſlurt 
reaſon, There they raged in - 
conflict; but avarice, the meanelt of 
all, generally triumphed, ruled abſol 
and, in many inſtances, which I forbe 
mention, moſt ſcandalouſly. 

His ſudden paſſion was outrageov 
ſupported by great perſonal courage: 
thing exceeded his ambition, but his ar 
they often accompany, and are fret 
and reciprocally the cauſes and the cite 
each other ; but the latter is always 
upon the former. He affected good- \ Cha 
and compaſſion ; and — po | 
might feel the misfortunes and diſtre 
his fellow - creatures, but his hand 1 


dom or never ſtretched out to rebere \Uy 
Though he was an able actor of tr thi 
ſincerity, he could occaſionally la 1-38 
alide, to ſerve the purpoſes of has an Wer i 
or avarice. Ut: 
He was once in the point Ft 


8 . . 
that ever I ſaw any ſubject 1 
the oppoſition, of which he was 


in the houſe of commons, prev 


S Robert Walpole, he became 
whiter between — _ and the 
|; the former implaring his protec- 
the latter his ſupport, % that criti» 
noment his various jarring paſſions 
» in the higheſt ferment, and for a 
& ſuſpended his ruling one. Senſe of 
„e made him heſitate at turning cour- 
an a ſudden, after having acted the 
wſo long, and with ſo much applauſe ; 
u pride made him declare, that he 
| accept of no place; vainly imagin- 
hut he could, by ſuch a fimulated and 
wry ſelf- denial, preſerve his popu- 
Nich the public, and his power at 
, He was miſtaken in both. The 
med him almoſt as much for what 
zight have done, as for what he had 
; and a motley miniſtry was formed, 
& by no means deſired his company. 
won looked upon him as a deſerter, 
te ſkrunk into inſignificancy and an 


& nade (cveral __ afterwards to 
ethe opportunity he had loſt, but 
a; his ſituation would not allow it, 
w fixed in the houſe of lords, that 
Al of incurables; and his retreat to 
unity was cut off: for the confidence 
public, when once great, and once 
4 terer to be regained. He lived 
ds in retirement, with the wretched 
In of Horace's miſer: 


Populus me ſibilat, c. 


, perhaps, be ſuſpected to have 
Wo ſrong colouring to ſome features 
portrait ; but I ſolemnly proteſt, 
ave drawn it conſcientiouſly, and 
del of my knowledge, from a very 
Kuantance with, and obſervation 
Wginal, Nay, I have rather ſoſ- 
ka kcightened the colouring, 
Cheſterfield. 


POLE, 


Ki 715 whether an impartial 
& of Sir Robert Walpole will 
taſmitted to poſterity ; for he 
his kingdom fo long, chat the 
butions of mankind mingled, and 
_ incorporated themſelves, with 
3 war was ſaid or written con- 
un, Never was man more flat- 
* more abuſed; and his long 
wu probably the chief cauſe of 
ed much acquainted with him, 
© Public and his private life. I 
©» iParttal juſtice to his charac- 
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Chara ver of Sir RosfaT WaTI- 


El 673 
ter ; and therefore my picture of him will, 

rhaps, be more like him than it will be 
fike any of the other pictures drawn of 


him. 

In 2 life he was good - natured. 
chearful, ſocial ; inelegant in his manners, 
looſe in his morals, He had a coarſe, 
ſtrong wit, which he was too free of for 
a man in his ſtation, as it is always iueon · 
ſiſtent with dignity. He was very able as 
miniſter, but without a certain elevation o 
mind neceſſary for — good or great miſ- 
chief, Profuſe and appetent, his ambition 
was ſubſervient to his deſire of making a 
great fortune. He had more of the Ma- 
zarin than of the Richelieu. He would 
do mean things for profit, and never 
thought of doing great ones for glory, 

He was both the beſt parliament-man, 
and the ableſt manager of parliament, 
that, I believe, ever lived. An artful, ra- 
ther than an eloquent ſpeaker ; he ſaw, as 
by intuition, the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
and preſſed or receded accordingly, So. 
clear in ſtating the moſt intricate matters, 
eſpecially in the finances, that, whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, the moſt ignorant thought, 
that they underſtood what they really did 
not. Money, not prerogative, was the chief 
engine of his adminiſtration ; and he em- 
ployed it with a ſucceſs which in a manner 
diſgraced humanity, He was not, it is 
true, the inventor of that ſhameful me- 
thod of governing, which had been gain- 
ing ground inſenſibly ever ſince Charles 
II.; but, with uncommon kill, and un- 
bounded profuſion, he brought it to that 
perfection, which at this time diſhonours 
and diſtreſſes this country, and which (if 
not checked, and God knows how it can 
be now checked) muſt ruinit. rr 

Beſides this powerful engine of govern- 
ment, he had à moſt extraordinary talent 
of perſuading and working men up to 
his purpoſe. A hearty kind of frankneſs, 
which ſometimes ſeemed impudenęe, made, 
people think that he let them into his 
ſecrets, whilſt the impoliteneſs of his man- 
ners ſeemed to atteſt his ſincerity. When 
he found any body proof againſt pecuniary 
temptations z which, alas] was but ſel- 
dom, he had recourſe to a ftill worſe art; 
for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions 
of public virtue, and the love of one 2 
country, calling chem, The chimerical 


« ſchool-boy flights of claſſical learning; 
declaring himſelf, at the ſame time, No 
« ſaint, no Spartan, no reformer.“ He 
would frequently aſk young fellows, at 
while 
their 


their 5 appearance in the world, 
x | 


I 
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their honeſt hearts were yet — 
* Well, are you to be an old Roman? 
« patriot ? you will ſoon come off of that, 
« and grow wiſey,” And thus he was 
more dangerous to the morals than to the 
liberties of his _— do which I am per- 
ſuaded he meant no ill in his heart. 

He was the eaſy and profuſe Yupe of 
women, and in ſome inſtances indecently 
ſo. He was exceſſively open to flattety, 
even of the groſſeſt kind; and from tlie 
coarſeſt — of that vile profeſſion; 
which engaged him to paſs moſt of his 
leiſure — 


He was loved by many, but reſpected' by 
none; his familiar and illiberal mirth and 
ra illery leaving him no dignity. He was 
not vindiQtve, bur, on the contrary, very 
placable to thoſe who had injured him the 
moſt, His good-humour, good-nature, 
and beneficence, in the — relations of 
father, huſband, maſter, and friend, gained 
him the warmeſt affections of all within that 
Circle, 

His name will not be recorded in hiſtory 
among the © beſt men, or the “ beſt mi- 
« niſters; but much leſs ought it to be 
ranked among the worſt. 

Cheſterfield, 


$ 122. Character of Lord GRANVILLE. 


Lord Granville had great parts, and a 
moſt uncommon ſhare of learning for a 
man of quality. He was one of the beſt 

akers in the houſe of lords, both in the 
eclamatory and the argumentative way. 
He had a wonderful quickneſs and preci- 
fion in ſeizing the ſtreſs of a queſtion, which 
no art, no ſophiſtry, could diſguiſe in him. 
In bufineſs he was bold, enterpriſing, and 
overbearing. ' He had bcen bred up in 
high monarchical, that is, tyrannical prin- 
ciples 'of government, which his ardent 
and imperious temper made him think 
were the only rational and practicable 
ones. He would have been a great firſt 
miniſter in France, little inferior, perhaps, 
to Richlicu; in this government, which 
is yet free, he would have been a danger- 
ous one, little leſs ſo, perhaps, than Lord 

Strafford. He was neither ill-natured, nor 
vindictive, and had a great contempt for 
money; his ideas were all above it. In 
ſocial life he was an agreeable, good-hu- 
moured, and inſtructive companion; a 
great but entertaining talker. 

He degraded himſelf by the vice of 


BOOK, TRE: T FEED. - 


ſumption. 
jovial hours with people whoſe J 
blaſted characters reflected upon his o] n. 


drinking; which, | er with 2 
ſtock of bs Tad” tos 

away EN 5 Wor 
an iſed; wer afterwards By 


ad made himſelf : 

all the i languages, and had 
ired a greg edge of the law. 
political k ge of the intertf 


princes and gf Ccotimerce was 
and his notions were juſt and great, 
character be ſurptned up, in nice p 
cig6n; quickdeeifion, and unbounded 
4 Wi 


$ 123. Charafler of Mr. PI AAN 

Mr. Pelham hal good ſenſe, wit 
either ſhining parts or, any degtee of li 
rature. He had by no means an eley 
or enterpriſing genius, but had a n 
manly and ſteady reſolution thar his 
ther the Duke of Newcaſtle. He | 
gentleman-like frankneſs in his behavi 
and as great point of honour as a mini 
can have, eſpecially'a miniſter at the | 
of the treaſury, where numberleſs ſy 
and inſatiable be gars of condition ap 
who cannot all be gratified, nor all 


ſafety be refuſed. | 

He was a _ inelegant ſpeaker in} 
liament, but ſpoke with a certain c nd 
and openneſs that made him be well | 
and generally believed, 

He wiſhed well to the public, aud 
naged the finances with great care 
perſonal purity, He was per negotii 
Supra : had many domeſtic virtues and 
vices, If his place, and the power 
accompanies it, made him ſome ps 
enemies, his behaviour in both ſecured 
from perſona} and rancorous ones. 
who wiſhed him worſt, only wiſhed i 
ſelves in his place. | 

Upon the whole, he was an bone 
—_ a well-wiſhing miniſter. 


$ 124. Character of Ricuand 
| SCARBOROUGH. 


In drawing the character of Lord 
borough, I will 2 
againſt che partiality of that 
— Fciendſkio, in which we! 
for more than twenty years ; © 
friendſhip, as well as to the public von 
of it, I owe much more than 17! 
will let my gratitude own, If thy 
ſuſpected to have biaſſed my) Tr 
muſt, at the ſame time, he aloe - 
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dit; for the molt ſecret movements practicable patriot ; a ſincere lover, and a 
whole ſoul were, without diſguiſe, zealous aſſerter of the natural, the civil, 
nicated to me only; However” I and the rghjgious rights of his country: 
igheßz but be with the crown, 


His moral character was ſo pure, that if 
y politeneſs with eaſe, and dignity one may ſay of that imperfect creature 
pbout pride. 4 : man, what a celebrated hiſtorian fays of 
Ired in camps and gourts, it cannot be Scipio, ail non laudardum aut dixit, aut 
woſed that he was untainted with the /ecit, aut /enſit ; I ſincerely think (I had 
fimahle vices of, theſe warm climates ; almoſt ſaid I know), one might ſay it with 


rk (if | may be allowed the expreſſion) great truth of him, one ſingle inſtance ex- 
lo | bpnified them, inſtead of their degrad- cepted, which ſhall be mentioned. 
hav bm into any mean or indecent action. e joined to the nobleſt and ſtricteſt 


ad 1 good degree of claſſical, and a principles of honour and generoſity, the 
ut one of modern, knowledge; with'a tendereſt ſentiments of benevclence and 
h ud, at the ſame time, a delicate taſte, compaſſion ; and, as he was naturally 
| his common expences he was liberal warm, he could not even hear of an in- 
W dounds ; but in his charities and jaſtice or a baſeneſs, without a ſudden 


* as he had none. I have known them indignation; nor of the misfortunes or 
1 in to ſome preſent inconveniencies. miſeries of a fellow - creature, without 


ra ſtrong, but not an eloquent or melting into ſoftneſs, and endeavouring to 
oe in parliament, He e relieve them. This part of his charaQter 

etedly the honeſt dictates of his was ſo univerſally known, that our beſt 
, that truth and virtue, which never and moſt ſatirical Engliſh poet ſays, 


nd ſeldom wear, ornaments, ſeemed | 
v borrow his voice, This gave ſuch When I confeſs there is who feels for fame, 


dniſhing weight to all he ſaid, that And melts to goodneſs, need 1 Scarborough 


dere than once carried an unwilling . 
y after him. Such is the autho- He had not the leaſt pride of birth and 
o unſuſpected virtue, that it will rank, that common narrow notion of little 
us: ſhame vice into decency at minds, that wretched miſtaken ſucceda- 
neum of merit; but he was jealous to 
nag not only offered, but preſſed to anxiety of his character, as all men are 
\ the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate; but who deſerve a good one, And ſuch was 
ttzntly refuſed it, I once tried to his difidence upon chat ſubject, that he 
P tin io accept it; but he told never could be perſuaded that mankind 
5 th the natural warmth and me- really thought of him as they did; for 
uy of his temper made him unfit for ſurely never man had a higher reputation, 


D 

7 n — moreover he knew very well and never man enjoyed a more univerſal 
Lord * miniſterial employments, the eſteem. Even knaves reſpected him; 
47 dulineſs made it neceſſary, to and fools thought they loved him, If he 


wy hard things, and ſome unjuſt had any enemies. (for I proteſt I never 


þ wel = could only be authorized by knew one), they could only be ſach ag 
10 Azel. caſuiftry of the direction of were weary of always hearing of Ariltides 
lic pot 4 a doctrine which he ſaid he. the Juſt, 

* © pollbly adopt. Whether he He was too ſubject to ſudden guſts of 


E pa that ever made that objection, paſſion, but they never hurried ham into 
" m; but I ſaſpect that he l any illiberal or indecent expreſſion or ac- 
tion; ſo invincibly habitual to him were 


" nue conſtitutional, and yet good-nature and good-manners, But, if 
X x 2 | , ever 


* 
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ever any word happened to fall from him 
in warmth, which upon ſubſequent reflec- 
tion he himſelf thought too ſtrong, he was 
never_eaſy till he had made more than a 
ſufficient atonement for it, 

He had a moſt unfortunate, I will call it 
a moſt fatal kind of melancholy in his na- 
ture, which often made him both abſent 
and filent in company, but never moroſe 
or ſour, At other times he was a chear- 
ful and agreeable companion ; but, con- 
ſcious that he was not always ſo, he avoid- 
ed company too much, and was too often 
alone, giving way to a train of gloomy 
refletions, 

His conſtitution, which was never ro- 
buſt, broke rapidly at the latter end of his 
life, He had two ſevere ſtrokes of apo- 
po or palſy, which conſiderably affected 

is and his mind. 

I defire that this may not be looked 
upon as a full and finiſhed character, writ 
for the ſake of writing it; but as my ſo- 
lemn depoſit of the truth to the beſt of my 
knowledge. I owed this ſmall depoſit of 
juſtice, ſuch as it is, to the memory of the 

| man I ever knew, and of the deareſt 
friend I ever had. Cheſterfield. 


$ 125. Character of Lord HakDwicke, 


Lord Hardwicke was, perhaps, the 
reateſt magiſtrate that this country ever 
-1 He preſided in the court of Chan- 
cery above twenty years, and in all that 
time none of his decrees were reverſed, 
nor the juſtneſs of them ever queſtioned. 
'Though avarice was his _ paſſion, he 
was never in the leaſt ſuſpected of any kind 
of corruption : a rare and meritorious in- 
ſtance of virtue and ſelf-denial, under the 
influence of ſuch a craving, inſatiable, and 
increaſing paſſion. 

He had great and clear parts ; under- 
ſtood, loved, and cultivated the #e/les let- 
tres, He was an agreeable, eloquent 
ſpeaker in parliament, but not without 
ome little tincture of the pleader. 

Men are apt to miſtake, or at leaſt to 
ſeem to miſtake, their own talerits, in 
hopes, perhaps, of miſleading others to 
allow them that which they are conſcious 
they do not poſſeſs. Thus Lord Hard- 
wicke valued himſelf more upon being a 
great miniſter of ſtate, which he certainly 
was not, than upon being a great magiſ- 
trate, which he certainly was. 

All his notions were clear, but none of 
them great. Good order and domeſtic 
details were his proper department, The 
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reat and ſhining of governme 
though not above Fa once; 
were above his timidity to undertake. 

By great and lucrative employm 
during the courſe of thirty years, and 
ſtill greater parſimony, he acquired 
2 fortune, and eftabliſhed his 
merous family in advanta 
profitable —— * 2 

Though he had been ſolicitor 
ne 1 he was by no means what 
called a prerogative lawyer, He 1c 
the conſtitution, and maintained the 
prerogative of the crown, but with 
3 it to the oppreſſion of the 
ple. 

He was naturally humane, mode 
and decent; and when, by his former e 
ployments, he was obliged to proſec 
ſtate-criminals, he diſcharged that dut 
a very different manner from moſt of 
predeceſſors, who were too juſtly 
the „ blood-hounds of the crown.“ 

He was a chearful and inſtructive ce 

anion, humane in his nature, decen 
is manners, unſtained with any vice 
rice excepted), a very great mag] 
but by no means a great miniſter. 


Ct DW = = 


Chefterfie 4 

1 Ul; 

$ 126. Character of the Duke N her 
CASTLE. » 

The Duke of Newcaſtle will be fo bo 


mentioned in the hiſtory of theſe | 
and with ſo ſtrong a bias either fo 
againſt him, that I reſolved, for the 
of truth, to draw his character with 
uſual impartiality: for as he had 
miniſter for above forty years toget 
and in the laſt ten of that p 
firſt miniſter, he had full time to 0 
one half of the nation, and to oftead 
other. 

We were cotemporaries, near fen 
and familiar acquaintances; 
well and ſemetimes ill together, acc 
to the ſeveral variations of political a 
which know no relations, friends, « 


quaintances. BP de int 
Tue public o put him p red, 
level: for though he had no ef „ wit 


rts, or eminent talents, he had 9 
indefatigable induſtry, a periever® 
court craft, a ſervile compliance 


will of his ſovereign for the ume 5 de of 
which qualities, with only a cm gc. 
of common ſenſe, will _ 7 fie 
and more ſafely through the "ok v fuppl 
rinths of a court, than the X from 


would do, without thoſe meaner ta- 


He was good-natured to a degree of 
gakneſs, even to tears, upon the {lighteſt 
bons. 3 timorous, both per- 
bully and politically, dreading the leaſt 
oration, and keeping, with a ſcrupulous 
ty, in the beaten track of buſineſs, 
king the ſafeſt bottom. 

[ will mention one inſtance of this diſ- 
Nite, which, I think, will ſet it in the 
Inogeſt light, When 1 brought the bill 
in the houſe of lords, for correcting and 
wing the calendar, I gave him pre- 
Joes notice of my intentions: he was 
| at ſo bold an undertaking, and 
pejured me not to ſtir matters that had 
m long quiet; adding, that he did not 
r new-fangled things, I did not, how- 
x, yield to the cogency of theſe argu- 
ts, but brought in the bill, and it paſſ- 
| manimouſly. From ſuch weakneſſes it 
teanily follows, that he could have no 
at ideas, nor elevation of mind. 

fs ruling, or rather his only, paſſion 
„ the agitation, the buſtle, and the 
ry of buſineſs, to which he had been 
wtomed above forty years; but he was 
Watory in diſpatching it, as he was 
r to engage in it, He was always in 
try, never walked, but always run, 
much that I have ſometimes told him, 
W by tus fleetneſs one ſhould rather take 
a for the courier than the author of the 


b. 
tle was as jealous of his power as an 
Potent lover of his miſtreſs, without ac- 
kf of mind enough to enjoy or exert it, 
could not bear a ſhare even in the ap- 
ances of it. 
lin levees were his pleaſure, and his 
=; he loved to have them crowded, 

conſequently they were ſo: there he 
Ke people of buſineſs wait two or three 
* in the anti- chamber, while he trifled 
! Vat time with ſome inſignificant fa- 
Wes in his cloſet, When at laſt he 
w mo his levee-room, he accoſted, 
Id, embraced, and promiſed every 
. with a ſeeming cordiality, but at the 
me with an illiberal and degrading 


y. 

ny ar exceedingly diſintereſted: very 

8 of bis own fortune, and abhorrin 

Th means, too often uſed by perſons 

von, either to gratify their avarice, 

8 N their prodigality ; for he re- 
dom bulineſs in the year 1762, above 
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four hundred thouſand $ * thah 
when firſt engaged in * Po 
Upon the whole, he was a compound 
of moſt human weakneſſes, but untainted 
with any vice or crime. Chefterfield. 


5 127. Charader of the Duke BR o- 


FORD, 


The Duke of Bedford was more con- 
ſiderable for his rank and immenſe for- 
tune, than for either his parts or his vir- 
rues, 

He had rather more than a common 
ſhare of common ſenſe, but with a head 
ſo wrong-turned, and ſo invincibly obſti- 
nate, that the ſhare of parts which he had 
was of little uſe to him, and very trou- 
bleſome to others. . 

He was paſſionate, though obſtinate ; 
and, though both, was always governed 
by ſome 2 dependants; Who had art 
enough to make him believe that he go- 
verned them. 

His manners and addreſs were exceed- 
ingly illiberal; he had neither the talent 
nor the deſire of pleaſing. 

In ſpeaking in the houſe, he had an ine- 
gant flow of words, but not without ſome 
reaſoning, matter, and method, 

He had no amiable qualities; but he 
had no vicious nor criminal ones: he was 
much below ſhining, but above contempt 
in any character. 

In ſhort, he was a duke of a reſpectable 
family, and with a very great eſtate. 


5 128. Another Character. 


The Duke of Bedford is indeed a very 
conſiderable man. The higheſt rank, a 
ſplendid fortune, and a name glorious till 
it was his, were ſufficient to have ſupport- 
ed him with meaner abilities than he 
poſſeſſed, The uſe he made of theſe un- 
common advantages might have been 
more honourable to himſelf, but could 
not be more inſtructive to mankind. The 
eminence of his ſtation gave him a com- 
manding proſpe& of his duty, The road 
which ſed to honour was open to his 
view. He cold not loſe it by miſtake, and 
he had no temptation to depart from it by 
deſign, 


An ind t, virtuous duke of Beds 


ford, would never prottitute his dignity in 

arliament by an indecent violence, either 

in oppreſſing or defending a miniſter : he 

would not at one moment rancorouſly per- 

ſecute, at another baſely cringe to the fa- . 
Xx 3 vourite 
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vourite of his ſoverei Though de- managing, that is, in corrupting | 
ceived perhaps in mah, —— of commons; and a wonderful — 
not, through the courſe of a long life, have attaching individuals to himſelf, He 5 
invariably choſen his friends from among moted, encouraged, and prafiiſed 
the moſt profligate of mankind : his own vices ; he gratifed their avarice, or f 
honour would have forbidden him from plied their profuſion. He wiſely and pu 
mixing his private pleaſures or converſa- tually performed whatever he promik 
tion with jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, and moſt liberally rewarded their atrad 
gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have ment and dependence. By theſe, and 
never felt, much leſs would he have ſubmit- other means that can be imagined, he u 
ted to, the humiliating neceſlity of engag- himſelf many perſonal friends and palit 
ing in the intereſt and intrigues of his de- 1 | 
1 of ſupplying their vices, or re- e was a moſt diſagreeable ſpeaker 
teving their beggary, at the expence of parliament, inelegant in his language, 
his country, He would not have — fitating and ungraceful in his elocat 
ſuch ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the but ſkilful in diſcerning the tempex of 
conſtitution, as openly to avow in a court houſe, and in knowing when and how 
of juſtice the purchaſe and ſale of a bo- preſs, or to yield. 
rough. If it ſhould be the will of Provi- A conſtant good-humour and feemi 
dence to affiit him with a domeſtic miſ- frankneſs made him a welcome compani 
fortune, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke in ſocial life, and in all domeſtic relati 
with feeling, but not without dignity; and he was good-natured. As he advance 
not look for, or find, an immediate conſo- life, his ambition became ſubſervient to 
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lation for the loſs of an only ſon in con- avarice. His early profuſion and diff ** 
ſultations and empty bargains for a place tion had made him feel the wr hrs 155 
at court, nor in the miſery of ballotting at veniencies of want, and, as it often bon” 
the India-houſe. pens, carried him to the contrary and v. 
The Duke's hiſtory began to be im- extreme of corruption and rapine. An" 
2 at that auſpicious period, at which guocungue modo rem, became his mar 4 

e was deputed to the court of Verſailles. which he obſerved (I will not fay rel - 
It was an honourable office, and was exe- ouſly and fcrupulouſly, but) wvariably AL 
cuted with the ſame ſpirit with which it ſhamefully, 15 
was accepted. His patrons wanted an He had not the leaſt notion oh, or © 


ambaſſador who would ſubmit to make gard for, the public good or the conſt 1 
conceſſions:— their bufineſs required a tion, but deſpiſed thoſe cares as the « vel 
man who had as little feeling for his own jects of narrow minds, or the prete 


dignity, as for the welfare of his r of intereſted ones: and he lived, as Bi 2 
and they found him in the firſt rank of the died, calling virtue only a name. * 


nobility. Junius. Chefterfec « 


$ 129. Character of Mr. He xRY Fox, af- $ 130, Charader of Mr. Pirr. Nut 
ter ward Lord HOLLAND. Mr. Pitt owed his riſe to the molt « 


Mr. Henry Fox was a younger brother fiderable poſts and power in dis als 
of the loweſt extraction. His father, Sir ingly to his own abilities; in hir; | 
Stephen Fox, made a conſiderable fortune, ſupplied the want of birth and fc 
ſome how or other, and left him a fair which latter in others too often ſupp? 
younger brother's portion, which he ſoon want of the former. He was * irs 
ſpent in the common vices of youth, gam- brother of a very new family, a 7 
ing included: this obliged him to travel tune only an annuity of one h 
for ſome time. | | a year. | TN Us _ 

When he returned, though by educa- The army was his original * 
tion a Jacobite, he attached himſelf to and a cornetcy of horſe his err 
Sir Rohert Walpole, and was one of his commiſſion in it. Thus, una 1 *. 
ableſt cleper. He had no fixed principles vour or fortune, he had no Pk 
either of religion or morality, and was teQtor to introduce him —4 — 
too unwary in ridiculing and expoſing (if I may uſe that hd * 
2 bil "Wo 1 . 

e had very great abilities and indefa- was fully ſufncient, | 
tigable indultry , buſineſs; great Gill in His con{irgtion refuſed bim pla 


aur, and his genius forbad him the 
& difipations of youth; for ſo early as 
Abe age of ſixteen, he was the martyr 
In bereditary gout. He therefore em- 

the leiſure which that tedious and 
aful diſtemper either procured or allow- 


—— A him, in acquiring a great fund of pre- 
attad e and uſeful knowledge, Thus, by 
and & unaccountable relation of cauſes and 


ch, what ſeemed the greateſt misfar- 
we of his life was, perhaps, the principal 
caſe of its ſplendor. 


eaker His private life was ſtained by no vices, 
ide, xr fullied by any meanneſs, All his ſen- 


ments were liberal and elevated. His rul- 
ze paſſion was an unhounded ambition, 
nch, when ſupported by great abilities, 


te world calls “ a great man.“ He was 
lage, imperious, impatient of contra- 
ion, and overbearing ; qualities which 
wo often accompany, but always clog, 
preat ones. 

He had manners and addreſs ; but one 
kight diſcern through them too great a 
enciouineſs of his own ſuperior talents. 
te nas a moſt agreeable and lively com- 
pation in ſocial life; and had ſuch a ver- 
kility of wit, that he could adapt it to all 
kr of converſation. He had alſo a moſt 
up turn to poetry, but he ſeldum in- 
hed, and ſeldom avowed it. 


£ or le came young into parliament, and 
confi hun that great theatre ſoon equalled the 
; the e and the ableſt actors. His eloquence 
pre of every kind, and he excelled in the 


wzumentative as well as in the declama- 
Wy way; but his invectives were terri- 
le, 2nd uttered with ſuch energy of dic- 
Wn, and tern dignity of action and coun- 
Kurnce, that he intimidated thoſe who 
re the moſt willing and the beſt able 
® encounter him; their arms fell out 
2 and they ſhrunk under 
L wear Braces Min we 
* t which his genius gained over 


la hat af; bl ic good 
; younſ , embly, where the public 
d his b mach talked of, and —— intereſt 
ed po purſued, he ſet out with acting the 


* and performed that part ſo no- 
he tat he was adopted by the public 


. err chief, 

— n => or rather only unſuſpected, 
erful Abe weight of his popularity, and his 
inebs, Tra acknowledged abilities, obtrud- 
to 0 n pon King George II. to whom he 
-n ret Perſonally obnoxious. He was made 


b Campbell, and Lord Chief Juſtice 
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ſecretary of ſtate : in this difficult and de- 
licate ſituation, which one would have 
thought muſt, have reduced either the pa- 
triot or the miniſter to a deciſive option, 
he managed with fuch ability, that while 
he ſerved the king more effectually, in his 
moſt unwarrantable electoral views, than 
any former miniſter, however willing, had 
dared to do, he ſtill preſerved all his credit 
and popularity with the public ; whom he 
aſſured and convinced, that the protection 
and defence: of Hanover, with an army of 
ſeventy-five thouſand men in Britiſh pay, 
was the only paſlible method of ſeeurin 
our poſſeſſions or acquiſitions in No 
America. So much eafier is it to deceive 
than to undeceive mankind. 
His own diſintereſtedneſs, and even con- 
tempt of money, ſmoothed his way to pow- 
er, and prevented or ſilenced a great ſhare 
of that envy which commonly attends it. 
Moſt men think that they have an equal 
natural right to riches, and equal abilities 
to make the proper uſe of them; but not 
very ma c ithem have the impudence to 
think nemielves qualified for power. 
Upon the whole, he will make a great 
and ſhining figure in the annals of this 
country, notwithſtanding the blot which 
his acceptance of three thouſand pounds 
per annum penſion for three lives, on his 
voluntary reſignation of the ſeals in the 
firſt year of the preſent king, muſt make in 


his character, eſpecially as to the diſinte- 


reſted part of it. However, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that he had thoſe/qualuies 
which none but a great man can have, with 
a mixture of thoſe failings which are the 


common lot of wreiched and imperfe& 
human nature. Cheſterfield. 
5 131. Another Charaer. 


Mr. Pitt had been originally deſigned 
for the army, in which he actually bore a 
commiſſion ; but fate reſerved him for a 
more important ſtation. In point of for- 
tune he was barely qualified to be elected 
member of parliament, when he obtained 
a ſeat in the houſe of commons, where he 
ſoon outſhone all his compatriots. He diſ- 
played a ſurpriſing extent and preciſion of 
political knowledge, and irreſiſtible energy 
of argument, and ſuch power of elocution 
as truck his hearers with aſtoniſhment and 
admiration : it flaſhed like the lightning of 


heaven againſt the miniſters and ſons of 


corruption, blaſting where it ſmote, and 
withering the nerves of oppoſition : but hls 
more Cabſtantial praiſe was founded ypon 

X x 4 his 
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his diſintereſted integrity, his incorruptible 
heart, his unconquerable ſpirit of inde- 
pendence, and his invariable attachment to 
the intereſt and hberty of his country. 

* Smollett. 


$ 1 32. Another Charader. 


The ſecretary ſtood alone. Modern de- 
generacy had not reached him. Original 
and unaccommodating, the features of his 

character had the hardihood of antiquity. 


is avguſt mind over-awed majeſty, and 


one of his ſovereigns thought royalty ſo 
impaired in his preſence, that he conſpired 
to remove him, in order to be relieved from 
his ſuperiority. No ſtate chicanery, no 
narrow ſyſtem of vicious politics, no idle 
conteſt for miniſterial victories ſunk him 
to the vulgar level of the great; but over- 
bearing, perſuaſive, and impracticable, his 
object was England, his ambition was fame. 
Without dividing, he deſtroyed party ; 
without corrupting, he made a venal age 
unanimous. France ſunk beneath him. 


With one hand he ſmote the houſe of 


Bourbon, and wielded in the other the de- 
mocracy of England. The fight of his 
mind was infinite: and his ſchemes were 
to affect, not England, not the preſent age 
only, but Europe and poſterity. Wonder- 
ful were the means by which theſe ſchemes 
were accompliſhed ; always ſeaſonable, al- 
ways adequate, the ſuggeſtions of an un- 
derſtanding animated by ardor, and en- 
lightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life 
amiable and indolent were unknown to him, 
No domeſtic difliculties, no domeſtic weak- 
neſs reached him ; but aloof from the ſor. 
did occurrences of life, and unſullied by its 
intercourſe, he came occaſionally into our 
ſyſtem, to counſel and to decide. 

A character ſo exalted, fo ſtrenuous, ſo 
various, ſo authoritative, aſtoniſhed a cor. 
rupt age, and the treaſury trembled at the 
name of Pitt through all her claſſes of ve- 
nality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that 
ſhe had found defeRts in this ſtateſman, and 
talked much of the inconſiſtency of his 
glory, and much of the ruin of his victo- 
ries ; but the hi of his country, and the 
calamities of the enemy, anſwered and re- 
futed her. | 

Nor were his political abilities his only 
talents: his elaquence was an æra in the 
ſenate, peculiar and ſpontaneous, familiarly 
expreſſing gigantic ſentiments and inſtinc- 
tive wiſdom ; not like the torrent of De- 
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moſthenes, or the ſplendid conflagratic 
Tully ; it reſembled ſometimes the + 
der, and ſometimes the muſit of the ſph 
Like Murray, he did not conduct the 
derſtanding through the painful ſubtil 
argumentation ; nor was he, like To 
ſhend, for ever on the rack of eren 
but rather lightned upon the ſubject, 
reached the point by the flaſhings of 
mind, which, like thoſe of his eye, u 
felt, but could not be followed. 
Upon the whole, there was in this n 
ſomething that could create, ſubver, 
reform; an underſtanding, a ſpirit, and 
eloquence, to ſummon mankind to ſocie 
or to break the bonds of ſlavery aſund 
and to rule the wilderneſs of free mis 
with unbounded authority; ſomething : 
could eſtabliſh or overwhelm empire, 
ſtrike a blow in the world that ſhould 


ſound through the univerſe, ® 
Anonymon: Was 

9133. Another Charader, pt 

Lord Chatham is a great and celebr; of 


name; a name that keeps the name of t 
country reſpectable in every other ont 
globe. It may be truly called, 


— Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum noſtræ quod proderat u 


The venerable age of this great man, 
merited rank, his ſuperior on | 
ſplendid qualities, his eminent ſervices, 
vaſt ſpace he fills in the eye of manki 
and, more than all the reſt, his fall fre 

wer, which, like death, canonizes 
anctiſies a great character, will not (uf 
me to cenſure any part of his conduct 
am afraid to flatter him; I am ſure | 
not diſpoſed to blame him: let thoſe 
have betrayed him by their adulation, inſ 


him with their malevolence, But wit 

do not preſume ta cenſure, I may have ens ©) 

to lament, I the! 
For a wiſe man, he ſeemed to me at f Gi 


time to be governed too much by ges 
maxims: one or two of theſe mant 
flowing from an opinion not the mol 
dulgent to our unhappy ſpecies, and ſor 
a little too general, led him into meaſu 
that were greatly miſchievous to bine 
and for that reaſon, , | 
fatal to his country; meaſures, the ene 
of which I am afraid are for everincu 
He made an adminiſtration ſo cbeche 


and ſpeckled ; he put t a piece 
joinery ſo croſsly indented and bine 


led; a cabinet ſo variouſly inlaid; 
ja piece of diverſified moſaic, ſuch a 
<4) pavement Without cement; here 
cl black ſtone, and there a bit of 
je; patriots and courtiers 3 king's friends 
republicans ; Whigs and tories; trea- 
us friends and open enemies; that it 
; indeed a very curious ſhow, but ut» 
+ ſafe to touch, and unſure to ſtand 
'The colleagues whom he had aſſorted 
4 lime boards ſtared at each other, and 


us 0 obliged to aſk, © Sir, your name, &c.“ 
en, bluppened, that perſons had a ſingle 
and r divided between them who had never 
ſocie & to cach other in their lives; until 
iſund bund themſelves, they knew not how, 
mu ing together, heads and points, in the 
ng t x truckle-bed. 


hconſequence of this arrangement hav- 
n ſo much the larger part of his ene- 
nd oppoſers into power, the confu- 
ws ſuch that his own principles could 
wſibly have any effect or influence in 
wnduct of affairs, If ever he fell into 
k of the gout, or if any other cauſe 
e him from public cares, princi- 
bUreAly contrary were ſure to predo- 
r. When he had executed his 1 
ad not an inch of ground to ſtan 
when he had accompliſhed his ſcheme 
Kniniltration, he was no longer a mi- 


jen his face was hid but for a mo- 
du whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, 


nan kit chart or compaſs, The gentle- 
all fr b, his particular friends, in various de- 
_ dents of miniſtry, with a confidence 


un which was juſtified, even in its 


doc. "agance, by his ſuperior abilities, 
ure | tever in any inſtance | we on any 
— a of their own; deprived of his 
wh 


Wy influence, they were whirled about, 
tt of every gut, and eaſily driven 
port; and as thoſe who joined 
item in manning the veſſel were the 

Greftly oppoſite to his opinions, 


N Wü 
ave © 


eats 


y get ares, and character, and far the moſt 
— und moſt powerful of the ſet, they 
by c [ Pevalled, ſo as to ſeize upon the 
— "ant, unoccupied, and derelict 


of his friends, and inſtantly the 


8 the veſſel wholly out of the courſe 
1 ö policy. As if H were to inſult as 


As _=_ him, even long before 
2 rſt ſoſſion of his admini- 
Jen every thing was publicl 
— and with — — 5 hi 
made an act, declaring it high- 
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ly juſt and expedient to raiſe a revenue in 
America. For even then, even before the 
ſplendid orb was entirely ſet, and while 
e weſtern horizon was in a blaze with 
his deſcending glory, on the oppoſite 
quarter of the heayens aroſe another lu- 
minary (Charles Townſhend) and for his 
hour became lord of the aſcendant, who 
was officially the reproducer of the fatal 
ſcheme, the unfortunate act to tax Ame- 
rica for a revenue. Zam. Barke. 


$ 134 Mr. PuLTExnEY's Speech on the 
Motion for reducing the Army. 
Sir, 

We have heard a great deal about 
liamen armies, = about an — 
continued from year to year; I have al- 
ways been, Sir, and always ſhall be, againſt 
a ſtanding army of any kind. To me it 
is a terrible thing; whether under chat of 
parliamentary or any other deſignation, a 
ſtanding army is ſtill a ſtanding army, 
whatever name it be called by: they are 
a body of men diſtin from the body of 
the people; they are governed by diffe- 
rent laws; and blind obedience, and an 
entire ſubmiſſion to the orders of their 
commanding officer, is their only prin- 
ciple. The nations around us, Sir, are 
already enſlaved, and have been enſlaved 
by thoſe very means: by means of their 


| _— armies they have every one loſt 
e 


their liberties: it is indeed impoſſible that 
the liberties of the people can be preſerved 
in any country where a numerous ſtanding 
army is kept up. Shall we then take any 
of our meaſures from the examples of our 
neighbours? No, Sir; on the contrary, 
from their misfortunes we ought to learn 
a rocks upon which they have 

t. . 

It ſignifies ng to tell me, that our 
army is commanded by ſuch gentlemen as 
cannot be ſuppoſed to join in any meaſures 
for enſlaving their country. It may be ſo; 
I hope it is ſo; I have a very good opi- 
nion of many gentlemen now in the army; 
I believe they would not join in any ſuch 
meaſures; but their lives are uncertain, 
nor can we be ſure how long they may be 
continued in command ; they may be all 
diſmiſſed in a moment, and-proper tools 
of power put in their room. Belides, Sir, 
we know the paſſions of men, we know how 


dangerous it 1s to truſt the beſt of men with 
too much power. Where was there a 
braver 


682 
braver army than that under Julius Cafſar ? 
Where was there ever an _ that had 
ſerved their country more faithfull 
army” was commanded . by the 
beſt citizens of Rome, by men of great 
ſortune and figure in their country, yet 
that army enſlaved their country, Ihe af - 
fections of the ſoldiers towards their coun · 
try, the honour and integrity of the under 
officers, are not to be depended on: by the 
military law the adminiſtration of juſtiee is 
ſo quick, and the puniſhment ſo ſevere, 
that neither officer nor ſoldier dares offer 
to diſpute the orders of his ſupreme com- 
mander; he muſt not conſult his own in- 
clinations: if an officer were commanded 
to pull his own father out of this houſe, he 
muſt do it; he dares not diſobey; imme- 
diate death would be the ſure conſequence 
of the leaſt grumbling. And if an officer 
were ſent into the court of requeſts, ac- 
companied by a body of muſketeers with 
ſcrewed bayonets, and with orders to tell 
us what we ought to do, and how we were 
to vote, I know what would be the duty of 
this houſe; I know it would be our duty 
to order the officer to be taken and hanged 
up at the door of the lobby; but, Sir, I 
doubt much if ſuch a ſpirit could be found 
in the houſe, or in any houſe of Commons 
that will ever be in England. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things ; I 
talk of what has happened to an Engliſh 
houſe of Commons, and from an Engliſh 
army : not only from an Engliſh army, but 
an army that was raiſed by that very houſe 
of Commons, an army that was paid by 
them, 'and an army that was commanded 
by generals appointed by them. There- 
fore do not let us vainly imagine, that an 
army raiſed and maintained by authority 
of parliament will always be ſubmiſſive to 
them ; if any army be ſo-numerous as to 
have it in their power to over-awe the par- 
liament, they will be ſubmiſlive as long as 
the Parliament does nothing to diſoblige 
their favourite general ; but when that caſe 
—— am afraid that in place of the 
Parliament's diſmiſfling the army, the army 
will diſmiſs the Parliament, as they have 
done heretofore, Nor does the legality or 
illegality of that Parliament, or of that 
army alter the eaſe; for, with re to 
that army, and according to their way 
of thinking, the Parliament diſmüled by 
them was a legal Parliament i they were 
an army raiſed and maintained aecord- 
ing to law, and at fir they were ralſed, 
as they imagined, for the preſervation of 
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y ? That 


thoſe liberties 
— which they afterward, 


yed. 
It has been urged, Sir, that 
for the Proteſiant ſnccallon mut t. 
— the army: for that v 
ſon, Sir, I am againſt continui wid 
my. I know that neither the s 
ſucceſſion in his majeſty's moſt illul 
houſe, nor any ſucceſſion, can ever be 
as long as there is a ſtanding army in 
country, Armies, Sir, have no res 
hereditary ſucceflions. The firſt two ( 
ſars at Rome did pretty well, and ft 
means to keep their armies in tole 
ſudjection, becauſe the generals and 
cers were all their own creatures, But 
did it fare with their ſucceſſors? Was 
every one of them named by the 
without any regard to hereditary right 
to any right? A cobler, a gardener 
any man who happened to raiſe himſe 
the army, and could gain their affech 
was made emperor of the world. Was 
every ſucceeding emperor raiſed to 
throne, or tumbled headlong into the 
according to the mere whim or mad fre 
of the ſoldiers ? 
We are told this army is deſired u 
continued but for one year longer, or 
a limited term of years. How abſurt 
this diſtinction! Is there any army in 
world continued for any term of yea 
Does the moſt abſolute monarch tell 
army, that he is to continue them for 
number of years, or any number of mont 
How long have we already continued 
army from year to year? And if it 
continues, wherein will it differ from 
ſtanding armies of thoſe countries » 
have already ſubmitted their necks u 
yoke ? We are now come to the Rubi 
our army is now to be reduced, or it 40 
will; from his majeſty's own mouti 
are aſſured of a profound trans 
abroad, we know there is one at home. 
this is not a proper time, if theſe cit 
ſtances do not afford us a ſafe opport 
for reducing at leaſt a part of our rei 
forces; we never can gxpeR to ſee a 
duRtion z and this nation, already « 
burdened with debu and taxes, mak 
loaded with the heavy Ly 7 of per 
ally ſupporting a numerous [tanding 
and remain for ever expoſed to the « 
of having 5 — and ＋ 
ed upon by any future 
Pe U tnke it In their heads w 
and ſhall take a proper care de 
army for that putpolh 


' dir lou n Sr. Av B1n's Speech for 
» —— the Septennial Aa, 


U ; Mr. Speaxer, 

e ae of this debate is of 

1 þ importance, that I ſhould be aſhamed 
«urn to my eleQors, without endea- 


ae, in the beſt manner I am able, 


17 ele publicly the reaſons which in- 
y in xd me 5 give my molt ready aſſent to 
reg queltion, 


Ne people have an unqueſtionable right 
frequent new organ by ancient 
we; and this uſage has been confirmed 
ereral laws, which have been progreſ- 
iy made by our anceſtors, as often as 
| found it neceſſary to inſiſt on this eſ- 


the ml privilege. 
right Puliuments were generally annual, but 
dener continued longer than three 


years, 
de remarkable reign of Henry VIII. 
* Sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, 
of an arbitrary will; he was impatient 
(every reſtraint; the laws of God and 
n («| equally a ſacrifice, as they ſtood 
de way of his avarice, or diſappointed 
urbition : he therefore introduced long 
filaments, becauſe he very well knew 
at they would become the proper inſtru- 
of both; and what a laviſh obedi- 
Ke they paid to all his meaſures is ſufli- 
atly known, 
ve come to the reign of King Charles 
firſt, we muſt acknowledge him to be 
mace of a contrary temper ; he had 
anly an innate love for religion and 
ue, But here lay the misfortune ; he 
bled from his natural diſpoſition by ſy- 
wants and flatterers ; they adviſed him 
teglett the calling of frequent new par- 
ſents, and theretore, by not taking the 
fant ſenſe of his people in what he did, 
ks worked up into ſo high a notion of 
ogative, that the commons, in order to 
un it, obtained that independent fatal 


iu moſt tragical end, and at the ſame 
t ſubyerted the whole conſtitution z and 
We ve (hall learn this leſſon from it, 
10 compliment the crown. with any 
ar 8 powers, nor to deny 
people thoſe rights which by ancient 
they are entit 


1 ed to but to preſerve 


equal bulance, from which 


dent [ul both derive mutual ſecurity, and 
— ok duly obſerved, will render our 
bt mg e and admiration of all 

ag Charley the Second naturally took 
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wer, which at laſt unhappily brought him 
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a ſurfeit of parliaments in his father's time, 
and was therefore extremely deſirous to 
lay them aſide : but this was a ſcheme im- 
actieable. However, in effect, he did ſo: 
he obtained a parliament which, by its 
long duration, like an army of veterans, 
became ſo exactly diſciplined to his own 
meaſures, that they knew no other com- 
_ but from that perſon who gave them 
eir pay. 

Tale was a ſafe and moſt ingenious wa 
of enſlaving a nation. It was very we 
known, that arbitrary er, if it was 

and avowed, would never prevail 
here; the people were amuſed with the 
ſpecious form of their ancient conſtitution : 
it exited, indeed, in their fancy ; but, like 
a mere tom, had no ſubſtance nor re- 
ality in it: for the power, the — 
wt parhaments were wholly 
loſt. This was that remarkable parliament 
which ſo juſtly obtained the opprobrious 
name of the Penſion Parliament; and was 
the mode] — — —— N 
parliaments have been y co 

At the time of the — peo- 
ple made a freſh claim of their ancient 
privileges; and as they had ſo lately ex- 
perienced the mis fortune of long and ſer- 
vile parliaments, it was then d that 
they ſhould he held frequently. But, it 
ſeems, their full meaning was not under- 
ſtood by this declaration ; and, therefore, 
as in every new ſettlement the intention of 
all parties ſhould be ſpecifically manifeſted, 
the parliament never ceaſed ſtruggling 
with the crown, till the triennial law was 
obtained : the preamble of it is extrem 
full and ſtrong ; and in the body of the 
bill you will find the word declared before 
enadted, by which T apprehend, that though 
this law did not immediately take place at 
the time of the Revolution, it was certainly 
intended as declaratory. of their firſt mean · 
ing, and therefore ſtands part of that ori- 
ginal contract under which the conſtitution 
was then ſettled, His majeſty's title to the 
crown is * —. derived ftom that con- 
tract j and if upon a review there ſhall ap- 
pear to be any deviations from it, we oug 
to treat them as ſo many injuties done to 
that title. And I dare ſay, that this houſe, 
which has gone through ſo long a ſeries of 
ſervices to his majeſty, will at laſt be wil» 
ling to revert to thoſe original ſtated mea» 
ſures of governmeht; to renew and ſtrength · 
en that title, | 

But, Sir, I think the manner in which 
the ſoptennlal law was firſt Introduced, lu U 


very 


very ſtrong reaſon why it ſhould be repeal - 
—— in their fears, have v — 
recourſe to deſperate expedients, which, if 
not cancelled in ſeaſon, will themſelves 
prove fatal to that conſtitution which they 
were meant to ſecure, Such is the nature 
of the ſeptennial law; it was intended only 
as a preſervative againſt a temporary in- 
convenience: the inconvenience is remov- 
ed, but the miſchievous effects ſtill conti- 
= ; for it not only altered the conſtitution 
0 

parliament beyond its natural duration; 
and therefore carries this moſt unjuſt im- 
plication with it, That you may at any time 
uſurp the moſt indubitable, the moſt eſſen- 
tial privilege of the people, I mean that of 
chuling their own repreſentatives: a pre · 
eedent of ſuch a dangerous conſequence, of 
fo fatal a tendency, that 1 think it would 
be a reproach to our ſtatute- book, if that 
law was any longer to ſubſilt, which might 
record it to poſterity, 

This is a ſeaſon of virtue and public 
— let us take advantage of it to repeal 
thoſe laws which infringe our liberties, and 
introduce ſuch as may reſtore the vigour of 
vur ancient conſtitution, 

Human nature is ſo very corrupt, that 
all obligations loſe their force, unleſs they 
are frequently renewed : long parliaments 
become therefore independent of the peo- 
— and when they do ſo, there always 

ppens a moſt dangerous dependence elſe- 
where, 

Long parliaments give the miniſter an 
opportunity of getting acquaintance with 
members, of practiſing his ſeveral arts to 
win them into his ſchemes, This muſt be 
the work of time. Corruption is of ſo baſe 
a nature, that at firſt ſight it is extremely 


| hacking | hardly any one has ſubmitted - 
at 


to it all at once: his diſpoſition muſt be 
previouſly underſtood, the particular bait 
muſt be found out with which he is to be 
allured, and after all, it is not without ma- 
ny ſtruggles that he ſurrenders his virtue, 
Indeed there are ſome who will at once 

lunge themſelves into any baſe action; 

ut the generality of mankind are of a 
more cautious nature, and will Proceed 
only by leiſurely degrees; one or two per- 
haps have deſerted their colours the firſt 
campaign, ſome have done it a ſecond; 
but a grqu many, who have not that 
on Abenden to vice, will wait till a 


| For this reaſon, ſhort parliaments have 
been leſs corrupt than long ones z they are 
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rliaments, but it extended that ſame 


% 


— like worde of water, ay 
w more impure reater diſtance 
_ from the — orgy | 

am aware it may be ſai | 
new parliaments will —— 
expences; but I think quite the com 
I am really of opinion, that it will be 3 
per remedy againſt the evil of brit 


elections, eſpecially as you have provi 
ſo wholeſome a to C0-Operate 
theſe occaſions. 

Bribery at ele&ions, whence did it ar 
not from coun tlemen, for they 
ſure of being choſen without it; it 


miniſters, who have from time to time 
weak princes into ſuch deſtructive meaſut 
that they did not dare to rely upon the 
tural repreſentation of the people. Li 
liaments, Sir, firſt introduced brit 
auſe they were worth purchaſing at 
rate, Country gentlemen, who have « 
their private fortunes to rely upon, 
have no mercenary ends to ſerve, are 
able to oppoſe it, eſpecially if at any f 
the public treaſure ſhall be unfaithf 
ſquandered away — their boroug 
ountry gentlemen, » may 
ſome weak efforts, but as they gene 
—— unſueceſaful, and the time of 
vggle is at ſo great a diſtance, they 
laſt grow faint in the diſpute, give up 
country for loſt, and retire in deſpair; « 
＋ naturally produces indalence, and 
z the proper diſpoſition for ſlavery. 
niſters of ſtate underſtand this very 
and are therefore unwilling to awakes 
nation out of its lethargy 4 gy ele 
tions, They know that _ of 
berty, like every other virtue of the n 
is to be kept alive only by conſtant ache 
that it is impoſlible to enſlave this nat 
while it is perpetually upon its guurd.— 
country gentlemen then, by havin 
quent opportunities of exerting themielve 
be kept warm and active in their cov 
tion for the public good: this wil 
that zeal and ſpirit, which will at lat 
the better of thoſe undue influences 
which the officers of the crown, though 
known to the ſeveral boroughs, have © 
able to ſupplant country gentlemen ofgr 
enaracters and fortune, who live in! 
neighbourhood, do not ſay thi & 
idle ſpeculation _ I live in a coun 
where it is too well known, and I uf 
to many gentlemen in the houſe, w. 
out of it, (and who are ſo for th c 
reaſon) for the truth of my aſſeruo 


uten which has been long eating into 
pal vital part of our conſtitution, and 
bye the time will come when you will 
+ it to the bottom. For if a miniſter 
al ever gain a corrupt familiarity with 
boroughs ; if he ſhould keep a _ 
hem in his cloſet, and, by ſending down 
reaſury-mandates, ſhould procure a 
gus repreſentation of the people, the 
lung of his corruption, who will be at 
nes ready to reconcile and juſtify the 
| contradictory meaſures of his admi- 
tation, and even to vote every crude in- 
refed dream of their patron into a law z 
be maintenance of his power ſhould be- 


cor the ſole object of their attention, and 
ime q ſhould be guilty of the moſt violent 
ealy ach of parliamentary truſt, by giving 


ting a diſcretionary liberty of taxing 
ple without limitation or controul z 
t fatal compliment they can pay to 
gown; — if this ſhould ever be the 
ppy condition of this nation, the 


we indeed may complain z but the 


are TI of that place, where their complaints 
hy ü ul be heard, will for ever be ſhut 
vithf aul them, 


Out diſeaſe, I fear, is of a complicated 


y ue, and 1 think that this motion 1s 
ene y intended to remove the firſt and 
'T vapal diſorder, Give the people their 


en right of frequent new elections | 
will reſtore the decayed authority o 

wnents, and will put our conſtitution 
va natural condition of working out her 


y, cue. 

ery , upon the whole, I am of opinion, 
ake {| cannot * a greater zeal for his 
ent el jelly, for the liberties of the people, or 
m of onour and dignity of this houſe, than 


I rconding the motion which the ho- 
vadle gentleman has made you, 


0136. Lr Ronx x Warrorz“, Reply. 
Mr. Speaker, 


Though the queſtion has been already 


wy oppoſed, that there is no great 0c- 
wil Mn to ſay any thing farther againſt it, 
t lat 1 kope the houſe will indulge me the 
ences ny of giving ſome of thoſe reaſons 
ough induce me to be againſt the motion. 
- | werd, mult take notice, that the na- 


of our conſtitution ſeems to be ve 

2, Ulaken by the gentlemen — 
ö Poken in favour of this motion, It 
1 that ours is a mixed government, 
oe perfection of our conltituriun 
em this, that the monarchical, 
*ucal, and democratical form of 
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government, are mixt and interwoven in 


ours, ſo as to give us all the advantages 
of each, without ſubjecting us to the dangers 
and inconveniencies of either. The de- 
mocratical form of government, which is 
the only one I have now occaſion to take 
notice of, is liable to theſe inconveniencies z 
— that they are generally too tedious in 
their coming to any reſolution, and ſeldom 
briſk and expeditious enough in carrying 
their reſolutions into execution : that they 
are always wavering in their reſolutions, 
and never ſteady in any of the meaſures 
they reſolve to purſuez and that they are 
often involved in ſactions, ſeditions, and 
inſurreQions, which expoſes them to be 
made the tools, if not the prey, of their 
neighbours : therefore, in all regulations we 
make with reſpe& to our conſtitution, we 
are to guard againſt running too much into 
that form of government, Which is properl 
called democratical : this was, in my — 
nion, the effect of the triennial law, and 
will again be the effect, if ever it mould 
be reltored, 

That triennial elections would make our 

vernment too tedious in all their reſolves 
4 evident z becauſe, in ſuch caſe, no pru- 
dent adminiſtration would ever reſolve 
upon any meaſure of conſequence ill 
they had felt not — the — of the par- 
liament, but the pulſe of the people ; and 
the miniſters of Rate would always labour 
under this diſadvantage, that, as ſeeret of ' 
ſtate muſt not be immediately divulged, 
their enemies (and enemies they will always 
have) would have a handle for expoſin 
their meaſures, aud 8 them di- 
agreeable to the people, and thereby ear- 
rying perhaps a new election againſt them, 
before they could have an opportunity of 
juſtifying their meaſures, by divulging 
thoſe facts and circumſtances, from whence 
the juſtice and the wiſdom of their meaſures '- 
would clearly appear, 

Then, Sir, it is by experience well 
known, that what is called the populace 
of every country are apt to be too much 
elated with ſucceſs, and too much dejected 
with every misfortune ; this makes them. 


wavering in their opinions about affairs of 


ſtate, and neves long of the ſame mind z 
and as this houſe is choſen by the free and 
unbiaſſed voice of the people in general, if 
this choice were ſo often renewed, we might 
expect that this houſe would be as waver- 
ing, and as unſteady, as the people uſually. 
are: and it being impoſſible to carry on 
the public affairs of the nation without the. 

| concurrence 


not ex 


concurrence of this houſe, the miniſters 
would always be obliged to comply, and 
conſequently would be obliged to chan 
their meaſures, as often as the — 
changed their minds. 
ith ſeptennial parliaments, Sir, we are 
ſed to either of theſe misfortunes, 
becauſe, if the miniſters, after having felt 
the pulſe of the parliament, which they can 
always ſoon do, reſolve upon any meaſures, 
they have — time enough, before 
the new elections come on, to give the peo- 
ple a proper information, in order to ſhew 
them the juſtice and the wiſdom of the 
meaſures they have purſued; and if the 
people ſhould at any time be too much 
Elated, or too much dejected, or ſhould 
without a cauſe change their minds, thoſe 
at the helm of affairs have time to ſet them 
right before a new election comes on. 
As to faction and ſedition, Sir, I will 
grant, that, in monarchical and ariſtocrati- 
cal governments, it generally ariſes from 
violence and oppreſſion; but, in democra- 
tical governments, it always ariſes from the 
people's having too great a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. For in all countries, and in all 
vernments, there always will be many 
Atious and unquiet ſpirits, who can never 
be at reſt either in power or out of power : 
when in power, they are never eaſy, unleſs 
every man ſubmits entirely to their diree- 
tion z and when out of power, wn are al- 
ways working and intriguing againſt thoſe 
that are in, without any regard to juſtice, 
or to the intereſt of their country, In po- 
pular governments ſuch men have too much 
ame, they have too many opportunies 
r working upon und corrupting the minds 
of the people, in order to give them a bad 
impreſlion of, and to raiſe diſcontents a» 
5 thoſe that have the management 
of the publie affairs for the dme i and 
theſe dilcontents often break out into ſedi» 
tions and inſurrectlons. This, Sir, would 
in my opinion be our misfortune, if our 
* · were either annual or triennial ; 
y ſuch frequent elections there would be 
ſo much power thrown into the hands of 
the people, as would deffroy that equal mix- 
ture which is the beauty of our conſtitution; 
in ſhort, our government would really be- 
me a democratical government, and 
might from thence very probably diverge 


' Into a tyrannical, Therefore, in order to 


preſerve our conſtitution, in order to pre- 
vent our falling under tyranny and arbitrary 
Tad — to preſerve that law, which 


reall / think bas brought our conſtitution 


BOOR THE THIRDS. © 


to a more equal mixture, and eonſec 
to a greater perfection, than 
before that law ook places. 

As to bribery and tion, Sir, i 
were poſſible to influence, by ſuch þ 
means, the majority of the eleQor 
Great Britain to chuſe ſuch men as we 
probably give up their liberties ; if it 

fible to influence, by ſuch means, a 1 
jority of the members of this houſe to cc 
ſent to the eſtabliſhmentof arbitrary po 
I would readily allow, that the calcula 
made by the gentlemen of the other f 
were juſt, and thete inference true; | 
am perſuaded that neither of theſe is pe 
ble. As the members of this houſe pet 
= are, and muſt always be, gentlen 
of fortune and figure in their county 
it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that any one of the 
could, by a penſion, or a poſt, be inſluene 
to conſent to the overthrow of our confii 
tion ; by which the enjoyment, not « 
of what he got, but of what he beſt 
had, would be rendered altogether prec 
ous ? I will allow, Sir, that, with reſped 
bribery, the price muſt be higher or lc 
generally in proportion to the virtue of t 
man who is to be bribed ; but it muſt lik 
wiſe be granted, that the humour he 
pens to be in at the time, the ſpirit he 
pens to be endowed with, adds a great de 
to his virtue, When no eneroacht 
are made upon the rights of the pecp 
when the people do not think theme! 
in any danger, there may be man) of 
electors, who, by a bribe of ten guine 
mig t bo induced to vote for one candi 
rather than another: but if the court 
making any encronchments upon the rig 
of the people, a proper ſpirit would, mt 
out doubt, ariſe inthe nation z and in # 
a caſe, I am perſuaded, that none, 0f Y 
few, even of ſuch electors, could be inds 
to vote for a court candidate ] 90, 50 
ten times the ſum, 

There may, Sir, be ſome brider) 
corruption in the nation i I am afraid td 
will always be ſome : but it is no prod 
it, that ſtrangers are ſomeumes 
for a gentleman may have (0 much i 
influence over a borough in his wg 00 
hood, as to be able to prevail with 8s 
to chuſe any perſon he pleaſes to 
mend; and if upon ſuch recom 
they chuſe one or wo of * 1 
are perhaps ſtrangers to , 
fron hee to — inferred, that td 


N 


ſtrangers were choſen their repreſenta 
by the means of bribery 


and corrupu® 


0A T6 


«Gnuate, Sir, that money may be 
. ublic treaſury for bribing 
1555 is nel es very — 
ary, eſpeci in thoſe gentlemen 
know pn checks are upon 
n ſtilling that can be iſſued from 
xe; and how regularly the money 
ated in one year for the public ſervice 
de nation, muſt always be accounted 
de very next ſeſſion, in this houſe, 
kkewiſe in the other, if they have 
1nd to call for any ſuch account. And 
pte gentlemen in offices, if they have 
| alrantage over country gentlemen, 
wing ſomething elſe to depend on be- 
u their own private fortunes, they have 
mie many diſadvantages : they are ob- 
{live here at London with their fa- 
ks, by which they are put to a much 
uter expence than gentlemen of equal 
nes who live in the country: this lays 
m under a very great diſadvantage, 
n reſpe to the ſupporting their intereſt 
te country, The country gentleman, 
hing among the electors, and — 
ky the neceſſaries for his family from 
a keeps up an acquaintance and cor- 
ence with them, without putting 
if to any extraordinary charge; 
reas a gentleman who lives in London 
| 0 other way of keeping up an ac- 
wiance or correſpondence among his 
Ki in the country, but by going down 
or twice a year, at a very extraordi- 
charge, and often without any other 
els: (0 that we may conclude, a gen- 
Mn in office cannot, even in ſeven years, 
much tur diſtributing in ready money, 
de time of an electlon j and 1 reall 
««, if the fact were narrowly enquir 
\ it would appear, that the gentlemen 
Mee are a4 little guilty of bribing their 
Kors with _ money, as any other ſet 
"Mlemen in the kingdom, 

"wt there are ferments often raiſin 
ig the people without any juſt cauſe, 
Wt an ſurpriſed to hear controvert- 
nee Very late experience may convince 
the contrary, Do not we know what 
nend was raiſed in the nation towards 
er end of the late queen's reign ? 
ul well known what a fatal change 
* of this nation was introduced, 
al conkrmed, by an election's eom- 
2 While the nation was in that ferment, 
«ve koow what a ferment was faiſ- 
daun ſoon after his late majeſty's 
at And if an eleclion had then been 
8 come on, while the nation was 
erment, it might perhaps have 
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had as fatal effects as the former; but, 
thank God, this was wiſely provided 
againſt by the very law which is now 
wanted to be repealed. | 

As ſuch ferments may hereafter often 
happen, I muſt think that frequent elec- 
tions will always be dangerous ; for which 
reaſon, as far as 1 can ſee at preſent, L 
ſhall, I believe, at all times, think it a 


very dangerous experiment to repeal the 
ſeptennial bill. 
$ 137. Lord LyTTeLTON's Speech on 


the Repeal of the A called the Few Bill, 
ii the Tear 1753. 


Mr. Speaker, 


I ſee no occaſion to enter at into 
the merits of the bill we paſſed the laſt 


ſeſon, for the naturalization of Jews, be- 
cauſe I am convinced, that in the preſent 
temper of the nation, not a ſingle bore 
ew will think it expedient to take 
efit — that act; and —— * re- 
aling of it is giving up nothing. I aſſent- 
24 to : laſt — in — it —＋ induce 
ſome wealthy Jews to come and ſettle 


among us: in that light I ſaw enough of 


utility in it, to make me incline rather to 
approve than diſlike it; but that any man 
alive could be zealous, either for or againſt 
it, I confeſs I had no idea. What affecte 
our religion is indeed of the higheſt and 
moſt ſerious importance : God forbid we 
(ſhould ever be indifferent about that | bur 
I thought this had no more to do with re- 
ligion, than any turnpike-a& we paſſed in 
that ſeſſion 1 and, after all the divinity that 
oy * preached on the ſubject, 1 think 
o ſtill, 

Reſolution and ſtendineſs are excellent 
qualities z but, it is the application of them 
upon which their value depends, A wiſe 
government, Mr, Speaker, will know where 
to yield, as well as where to reſiſt: and 
there is no ſurer mark of litdeneſs of mind 
in an adminiſtration, than obſtinacy in 
triſles, Public wiſdom on ſome occa- 
ſions muſt condeſcend to give way to po- 
pular folly, eſpecially in a free country, 
where the humour of the people mult be 
conſidered as attentively as the humour of 
a king in an abſolute monarchy. Under 
both forms of government, a prudent and 
honeſt miniſtry will indulge a ſmall folly, 
and will reſiſt a great one, Not to vouch+ 
ſafe now and then a kind indulgence to 
the former, would diſcover an ignorance 
in human nature; not to reliſt the latter 
at all times would be meanne( and ſer - 
vility, | * 


688 
Sir, I look on the bill we are at preſent 
debating, not as a ſacrifice made to popu- 
larity (for it ſacrifices nothing) but as a 
prudent regard to ſome conſequences ariſ- 
ing from the nature of the clamour raiſed 
— the late act for naturalizing Jews, 
which ſeem to require a particular conſi- 

deration. . 

It has been hitherto the rare and envied 
felicity of his majeſty's reign, that his ſub- 
s have enjoyed ſuch a ſettled tranquil. 
ity, ſuch a freedom from angry religious 

diſputes, as is not to be paralleled in an 
former times, The true Chriſtian ſpirit 
of moderation, of charity, of univerſal be- 
nevolence, has —— in the people, has 
prevailed in the clergy of all ranks and 
degrees, inſtead of thoſe narrow prinei- 
ples, thoſe bigoted pleaſures, that furious, 
that implacable, that ignorant zeal, which 
had often done ſo much hurt both to the 
church and the ſtate. But from the ill- 
underſtood, inſignificant act of parliament 
ou are now moved to repeal, occaſion has 
en taken to deprive us of this ineſtima- 
ble advantage, It is a pretence to diſturb 
the peace of the church, to infuſe idle fear 


into the minds of the people, and make re- - 


ligion itſelf an engine of ſedition. It be- 
hoves the piety, as well as the wiſdom of 
— — to diſappoint thoſe endeavours, 
ir, the very worlt miſchief that can be 
done to religion, is to pervert it to the pur- 
poſes of faction. Heaven and hell are not 
more diſtant than the benevolent ſpirit of 
the Goſpel, and the malignant ſpirit of 
party. The moſt impious wars ever made 
were thoſe called holy wars. He who hates 
another man for not being a Chriſtian, is 
himſelf not a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, ind good-will to 
man. A temper conformable to the dictates 
of that holy religion has lately diſtingwſh- 
ed this nation; and a glorious diſtinction it 
was ! But there is latent, at all times, in 
the minds of the yulgar, a ſpark of enthu- 
ſiaſm, which, if blown by the breath of a 
party, may, even when it ſeems quite ex- 
tinguiſhed, be ſuddenly revived and raiſed 
to a flame. The act of laſt ſeſſion for na- 
turalizing Jews, has very unexpeRedly ad- 
miniſtered fuel to feed that flame. To 
what a height it may riſe, if it ſhould con- 
tinue much longer, one cannot eaſily tell ; 
but, take away the fuel, and it will die of 
itſelf, a 8 
It is the misfortune of all the Roman 
Catholic countries, that there the church 
and the Rate, the civil power and the hie - 
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ppineſs, that there | 
but one 1 . ' While this — 


Sir, I truſt and belie ve that, by (pee 
paſling this bill, we ſhall ſilence that 
quy which has ſo unjuſtly been caſt » 
our reverend prelates (ſome of the 


reſpectable that ever adorned our chu \ 
for the part they took in the a& wi 

this repeals. And it greatly concern 

whole community, that they ſhoull 

loſe that reſpect which is ſo juſtly d 
them, by a popular clamour kept uy a 
oppoſition to a meaſure of no impo 

in itſelf, But if the departing from 
meaſure ſhould not remove the preju 

ſo maliciouſly raiſed, I am certain that 

further ſtep you can take will be abl (1, 
remove it; and, therefore, I hope you x 
ſtop here. This appears to be a reaſor 11 
and ſafe condeſcenſion, by which not CY 
will be hurt; but all beyond this woul ay 
dangerous weakneſs in government Wl... 
might open a door to the wildeſt es To 
Gal, and to the moſt miſchievous att * 
of political diſaffection working upon br to 
enthuſiaſm, If you encourage and 20 «th 
rize it to fall on the ſynagogue, it wil _ 
from thence to the meeting-houſe, an o his 
the end to the palace. But let us bea 
ful to check its further progreſs, I 
more zelous we are to ſupport Chrik = 
ty, the more vigilant ſhould we be in f 1 
taining toleration. If we bring back d. 
ſecution, we bring back the Anti- cht * 
ſpirit of popery ; and when the {p! four d 
here, the whole ſyſtem will ſoon fel T7 
Toleration is the baſis of all public q Wl ju 
It is a charter of freedom given 0 "7 
mind, more valuable, 1 think, that bk 
which ſecures our perſons and eſtates. 2 
deed, they are inſeparably connetted 1 fl 
ther: for, where the mind 1s nt dat 
where the conſcience is enthralled, f Lan 
is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny pu lo 
the galling chains; but civil var” bc 
called in, to rivet them. We d fo 
it in Spain, and many other coun in 
we have formerly both ſeen and fel for | 
England. By the blefling of God, ue Ty 
now delivered from all kinds of « L pi 
ſion. Let us take care, 4 
never return. 
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tell him he is heartily welcome to them, 
„ The Story of Le — and to a dozen more, if they will do him 
m ſome time in the ſummer W. | | 
win which Dendermond was taken ough I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle 
lie u uch was about ſeven years Toby, as the landlord ſhut the door, he is 
ny father came into the gre” a very compaſſionate fellow—Trim, yet 
boot as many after the time that my I cannot help entertaining an high opinion 
Toby and Trim had privately de- of his gueſt too; there muſt be ſomething 
| from my father's houſe in town, more than common in him, that in ſo ſhort 
r to lay ſome of the fineſt ſieges to a time ſhould win ſo much upon the affec- 
« the fineſt fortified cities in Europe tions of his hoſt And of his whole fa - 
ken my uncle Toby was one evening mily, added the corporal, for they are all 
g his ſupper, with Trim fitting be- concerned for him,-—Step after him, ſaid 
un at a ſmall ſideboard; The land- my uncle Toby,—-do Trim,—and afk if he 
ta little inn in the village came into knows his name. þ.-7 
our with an empty phial in his hand - ——1 have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid 
glaſs or two of ſack ; 'tis for a the landlord, coming back into the par- 
Mman,-l think, of the army, ſaid lour with the corporal, but I can aſk his 
Mord, who has been taken ill at my ſon again: Has he a ſon with him 
ber days ago, and has never held up then? ſaid my uncle Toby.—A boy, 
V fince, or had a deſire to taſte any replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
W att now, that he has a fancy for twelve years of age but the poor crea- 
cb ck and à thin toaſt. I chin; ture has taſted almoſt as little as his fa- 
Baking his hand from his forchead, ther; he does nothing but moutn and la- 


— — ment for him night and day ;—he has not 
— could neither beg, borrow, nor flirred from the bed - ſide theſe two days. 
* ; Az tung, —added the landlord, My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
* amo! keal it for the poor gentle- fork; and thruſt his plate from before him, 
ay $101l——l hope in God he will as the landlord gave him the account; and 
war” * continued he—we are all of us Trim, without being ordered, took away 
** A for him, | without ſaying one word, and in a few 
N rt a good-natured ſoul, I will minutes 1 him his pipe and 


ſor thee, cried my uncle Toby; tobacco. 
u halt drink the poor gentleman's - — Stay in the room a little, ſays my 
hals of ſnck thyſelf, and take uncle Toby. 

bottles, with my ſervice, and Trim !ſaid my uncle Toby, ſer bo 
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had lighted his pipe, and ſmoked about a 
2 = came in front of his 
maſter, and made his bow ;--my uncle 
Toby 
Corporal | ſaid my uncle Toby--the cor- 
poral made his bow. My uncle Toby 
proceeded no farcher, but fihiſned his pipe. 

Trim! ſaid my uncle Toby, I have a 
project in my head, as it is a bad night, of 
wrapping myſelf up warm in wy, roquelaure, 
and paying a viſit to this poor gentleman, — 
Your honour”s roquelaure, replied the cor- 
poral, has not once been had on, ſince the 
night before your honour received your 

wound, when we mounted 2 in the 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas; 
and beſides, it is ſo cold and rainy a 
night, that what with the roquelaure, and 
what with the weather, *twill be enough 
to give your honour your death, and bring 
on your honour's torment in your groin. 
1 fear fo, replied my uncle Toby; but I 
am not at reſt in my mind, Trim, fince 
the account the landlord has given me.— 
T wiſh 1 had not known ſo much of this 
affair, - added my uncle Toby, - or that I 
had known more of it :—How ſhall we 
manage it? — Leave it, an't pleaſe your 
hongur, to me, quoth the corporal ;—-['ll 
take my hat and ſlick, and go to the 
houfe and reconnoitre, and act accord- 
ingly ; and I will bring your honour a full 
account in an hour.— Thou ſhalt go, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Joby, and here's a ſhillin 

for thee to drink with his ſervant—I hh 

et it all out of him, ſaid the corporal, 

utting the door, 

My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe; 
and had it not been, that he now — — 
wandered from the point, with conſidering 
hether it was not full as well to have 
ie curtain of the tennaile a ſtraight line, 
as a crooked one, —he might be ſaid to 
; have thought of nothing elſe but poor 
Le Fevre and his boy the whole time he 
ſmoked it. : * 8 

It was not till my uncle Toby had 
knocked the aſhes out of his third pipe, 
that corporal Trim returned from io: 
and gave him the following account, 

I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of 
being able to bring back yeur honour any 
kind of intelligence concerning the poor 
fick lieutenant— Is he in the army chen? 
ſaid my uncle Toby—He is, ſaid the cor- 
poral— And in what regiment ? ſaid my 
uncle Toby—1'11 tell your honour, replied 
the corporal, every. thin 1 


A ſtraight for- 
wards,” as J Tearnt it.— Ihen, Trim, 1'11 


HE 


ſmoked on, and ſaid no more,-— 


| ' * * 4 I 1 
Ws 4 R a : 
ki another pipe, Lid Wy uncle Tay, 
not interrupt thee tall thou haſt done 


fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in the win! 


ſeat, and begin thy ſtory a Ain. 

ral male, dll box, N as 
poke, as plain as a bow could (peak 
« Your honour is good And hi 
done that, he ſat down, as he wa 
dered,—and began the ſtory to my 
"Toby oyer again in pretty near the 
words. K 

I deſpaired at firſt, faid the cor 
of being able to bring back any i 
gence to your honour t the Heute 
and his ſon; for when I afked whe 
ſervant was, from whom I made n 
ſure of knowing every thing which 
proper to be alked-—That's a right 
tinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby— 
anſwered, an' pleaſe your honour, t 
had no ſervant with him ;—that bs 
come to the inn with hired horſes, 
upon ** himſelf unable to pro 
(to join, I ſuppole, the regiment) | 
diſmiſſed the 5 en 
I get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he 
his purſe to his ſon to pay the mat 
can hire horſes ſrom bence.— Bet 
the poor gentleman will never get 
hence, (aid the landlady to me, 
heard the death-watch all right a 
and when he dies, 4be youth, his ſa 
certainly die with him ; for he U 
hearted already. | 

I was hearing this account, col 
the corporal, when the youth a 
the kitchen, to order the thin toalths 
lord ſpoke of but I will doit fr 
ther myſelf, ſaid the youth,--?a 
ſave you the trouble, young geotlent 
L, taking up a fork for the parp 
offering him my chair t fit down i 
the fire, whilſt 1 did in,—! de 
ſaid he, very modeſtly, I can f 
bell myſelf, —l am fore, aid I, ks 
will not like the toalt the wore M 
toalted by an old ſoldier. —T% 
took hold of wy hand, and nia 
into tears. Poor youth ! ſaid n 


fant in the army, and the uns 10 
Trim, founded in his gars He 
a friend; —I with, I had him 
— I never, ly oe 27 r 
the corporal, had ſo great 3. 
3 ] had to c e | 
pany :—What could be af | 
me, an' pleaſe your honoor* 5 
the world, Trim, ſad TY 


ng his noſe.—bu 
wod-narured fellow, iy, prep 

When 1 gave him the toaſt, continued 
& corporal, I thought it was 
x hin 1 was Captain Shandy 
pd that your honour (though a ſtranger) 
w extremely concerned for his father j— 
vl that if there was any thing in your 
ue or cellar—(and thou might'ſt have 
Wel my purſe too, ſaid my uucle Toby) 
Eon heartily welcome to it: —he made 
zee low bow, (which was meant to 
wr honour) but no anſwer,for his heart 
w full-ſo he went up ſtairs with the 
wt: warrant you, my dear, ſald I, as 
[ipened the kitchen-door, your father will 
þ vell again,— Mr. Yorick's curate was 
by the Kitchen fire—but 
Wl nc a word good or bad to comfort the 
wth ——{ thought it was wrong, added 
& corporal——1 think ſo too, ſaid my 


t that thou at a piqued, quoth the 


When the lieutenant had taken his plaſs 
ack and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little 
red, and ſent down into the kitchen, to 
& me know, that in about ten minutes he 
Ad be glad if I would ſtep up ſtairs, —I 
Nac, laid the landlord, he is goin 
| bis prayers, for there was a book 
por the chair by his bed-ſide; and as I 
ut the door I ſaw his ſon take up a 


| thought, ſaid the curate, that you gen- 
wen of the army, Mr. Trim, never ſaid 
* prayers at all. heard the 
weman ſay his prayers laſt night, ſaid 
andlady, very devoutly, and with my 
cat, or I could not have believed it. 
jou ſure of it ? replied the curate =—— 
litter, an' pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, 
Mu often (of his own accord) as a par- 
Aud when he is fighting for his Kin 
or his own life, and for has 
the moſt reaſon to pray to God of any 
* the whole world. Twas well ſaid 
ker, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby.—But 
ar ſoldier, ſaid I, an? 
Ke, has been ſtanding 
en in the trenches, 
Iuuer —or engaged, 
— in long and dangerous m 
nlled, perhaps, in his rear to- day 
ung others to-morrow ;—detached 
-countermanded there; 
upon his arms beat 
den. —benumbed in his 
Nthout raw in 


leaſe your re- 
or twelve hours 


— reſting this 
up in his ſhirt * 
joints per- 
his tent to kneel on; 
s how and when 


Wl believe, 


JOUVUES, Ke. Dor 
ral, for the reputa- 
on of the army,-l believe, an't pleaſe 
our reverence, ſaid I, that when a ſoldier 
gets time to pray,—he prays as heartily ab 
a parfeOn—though not with all his fuſs and 
hypocriſy. Thou ſhould*ſ not have ſaid 
that, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby,-for God 
only knows who is à hypocrite, and who is 
not: — At the t and general review of 
us all, corporal, at the day of judgment; 
(and not till then)—it will be ſeen whd 
has done their duties in this world and 
who has not; and we ſhall be advanced, 
Trim, accordingly.— hope we ſhall, ſaid 
Trim. It is in the Scripture, ſaid my 
uncle Toby ; and I will ſhew it thee to- 
morrow: — In the mean time we may de- 
pend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is ib 
and juſt a governor of the world, that 

if we have but done our duties in it, —it 
will never be enquired into, whether we 
have done them in a red coat or a black 
one: —I hope not, ſaid the Toby, ud u 


go on, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, with thy 
mT. it | 
en I went up, continued the > 


into the lieutenant's room, which I did not 
do till the expiration of the ten minutes, 
he was lying in his bed with his head raiſed 
upon his hand, with his elbow upon the 

illow, and a clean white cambric hand- 

erchief beſide it :— The youth was juſt 
ſtooping down to take up the cuſhion, upon 
which 1 ſuppoſed he had been kneeling — 
the book was laid upon the bed. and as 
he roſe, in taking up the cuſhion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take ic 
away at the ſame time Let it remain 
there, my dear, ſaid the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I 
had walked up cloſe to his bed-ſide:—If 
you are Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſaid he, 
you muſt preſent my thanks to your maſter, 
with my little boy's thanks along with 
them, for his courteſy to me, —if he was 
of Leven's—ſaid the lieutenant.—I told 
him your honour was. Then, ſaid he, I 
- ſerved three campaigns with him in Flan- 
ders, and remember him but tis moſt 
likely, as I had not the honour of any ac- 
quaintance with him, that he knows nothing 
of me. ou will tell him, however, that 
the perſon his good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieu. 
tenant in Angus —— bot he knows me 
not, —ſaid he, a ſecond time, muſing ;j— 
poſſibly he may my ſtory—added he - pray 

* the enſign at Breda, 


apta | 
. whoſe 


: 
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to have turned the ſiege of 


whoſe wife was moſt unfortunately killed 
with a muſket-ſhot, as ſhe lay in my arms 
in my tent. remember the ſtory, an't 
leaſe your honour, ſaid I, very w 
Do ou ſo ? ſaid he, wiping his eyes with 
his handkerchief,-then well may I,—[n 
ſaying this, he drew a little ring out of his 
boſom, which ſeemed tied with a black 
ribband about his neck, and kiſſed it twice. 
lere, Billy, ſaid he,—the boy flew a- 
croſs the room to the bed - ſide, and falling 
down upon his knee, took the ring in his 
hand, and kiſſed it too. tlien kiſſed his fa- 
ther, and ſat down upon the bed and wept.. 
I wiſh, ſaid my uncle Toby with a deep 
figh,-—1 wiſh, Trim, I was aſleep. 
Your honour, replied the corporal, is 
too much concerned —ſhall I pour your 
honour out a glaſs of ſack to = pipe ? 
— bo, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſigh- 
ing again, the ſtory of the enſign and his 
wife, with a circumſtance his modeſty omit- 
ted ;—and particularly well that he, as well 
as ſhe, upon ſome account or other, (L for- 
get what) was univerſally pitied by the 
whole regiment ;—but finiſh the ſtory thou 
art upon :;——"Tis finiſhed already, ſaid 
the corporal, -for I could ſtay no longer, — 
ſo wiſhed his honour a > nightz young 
Le Fevre roſe from off the bed, and ſaw 
me to the bottom of the ſtairs ; and as we 


went down together, told me, they had 


come from Ireland, and were on their 
route to join their regiment in Flanders 
But alas! ſaid the corporal,-the lieute- 


nant's laſt day's march is over,-— Then 


what is to become of his poor boy ?- cried 
my uncle Toby. 

It was to * uncle Toby's eternal ho- 
nour,-though I tell it only for the ſake of 
thoſe, who, when cooped in betwixt a na- 

tural and a poſitive law, know not for their 
ſouls which way in the world to turn them- 
ſelves——That notwithſtanding my uncle 
Toby was warmly engaged at that time in 
carrying on the ſiege of Dendermond, pa- 
rallel with the allics, who preſſed theirs on 
ſo vigorouſly that they ſcaree allowed him 
time to get his dinner that nevertheleſs 
he gave up Dendermond, though he had 
already made a ent upaq the coun- 
. terſcarp; and bent his whole thoughts to- 
wards the private diſtreſſes at the inn ; and, 
except that he ordered the garden - gate to 
be bolzed up, by which he might be ſaid 
endermond 
into a blockade — he left Dendermond to 
itlelf.— io be relieved or not by the. French 
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king, as the French king thought po 
nay conſidered how — al 
relieve the poor lieutenant and bis for, 

. fade, eee 
. 
ebay hat left this wa 

ou eft this matter dr 
uncle Toby to the corporal, —— 2 at 
ting him to bed. — and [ will tell ther in 
Trim In the firſt place, when thou made 
an offer of my ſervices to Le Fevre 
as fickneſs and travelling are both ex; 
ſive, and thou knoweſt he was but a pe * 
lieutenant, with a ſon to ſubfilt as well 
himſelf, out of his pay,that thou d 
not make an offer to him of my purſe; 
cauſe, had he ſtood in need, thou knowe wont 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it 
myſelf.-—Your honour knows, faid t 
corporal, Thad no orders True, qu peer 
my uncle Toby. chou didſt very ng 
Trim, as a ſoldier but certainly ye 
wrong as a man, 

In the ſecond place, for which, inde 
thou haſt the ſame excuſe, continued 
uncle Toby, ——when thou offeredf ) 
whatever was in my houſe,-—thou ſc 
have offered him my houſe to0.;——4 { 
brother officer ſhould have the beſt qu 
ters, Trim; and if we had him with t 


we could tend and look to him . 
art an excellent nurſe thyſelf, Trim, hw 
and what with thy care of him, and the 

women's, and his boy's, and mine togeti TP 


we might recruit him again at once, 
ſet him upon his legs. 

——[n a fortnight or three weeks, a6 
my uncle Toby, ſmiling.— he might s Ther 
— He will never march, an“ pieale » Mt t 
honour, in the world, ſaid the corps 0 
——— He will march, ſaid my uncle It 
riſing up from the ſide of the bed, with 
ſhoe off :—An' pleaſe your honour, (a 
corporal, he will never march but t 14, 

rave: — lie ſhall march, cried 1 

'oby, marching the foot which hd 3 
on, though without advaneing an 16 fail 
he ſhalh march to his regiment,-He TY 
not ſtand it, ſaid the corporal, —tic 1 1 
ſuppgrted, ſaid my uncle Toby. | 
drop at laſt, ſaid the corporal, aod 
will become of his boy He fa 


drop, ſaid m uncle Toby, firmly; | 100 
pry woke what we can for him, * erg 8 
maintaining his point, the p00 ed da 
die Elie mall not die, by C 


my uncle Toby. n 
1 all ſp" it, which : ky 
to heaven's chancery with the ball, u ve; 


phe gave it in—and the recording angel. 
«he wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon 
& word, and blotted it out for ever. 
My uncle Toby went to his bureau, 
his purſe into his breeches pocket, 
1 ordered the corporal to go early 
athe morning for a phyfician went 
pbed and fel aſleep. . ; | 
The ſun looked bright the morning aſ- 
x, to every eye in the village but Le 
jun and his afflicted ſon's ; the hand of 
bath preſs'd * upon his eye - lids,.— 
ad hardly could the wheel at the ciftern 
m round its circle,-when my uncle 
Ny, who had roſe up an hour before his 
ned time, entered the lieutenant's room, 
xd vithout preface or apology ſat himſelf 
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ud t bn upon the chair, by the bed ·-ſide, and 
 Cuolependently of all modes and cuſtoms 
' ng wed the curtain in the manner an old 
y ve Feed and brother officer would have done 


Lad aked him how he did,—how he had 
d in the night,what was his com- 
un here was his pain, —and what he 
bud do to help him? and without giv- 
tim time to anſwer any one of the 
Maries, went on and told him of the lit- 
k plan which he had been concerting 
© de corporal the night before for 


— You ſhall home direQly, Le 
me, ſad my uncle Toby, to my houſe, 
L we'll ſend for a doctor to ſee what's 
matter,and we'll have an apothecary, 
dd the corporal ſhall be your nurſe ;j=—= 
l be your ſervant, Le Fevre: 

Here was a frankneſsin my uncle Toby, 
n the effect of familiarity,— but the 
me of it which let you at once into his 
ud ſhewed you the goodneſs of his 


| e; to this, there was ſomething in 
(aid | bo d - 
wp „ and voice, and manner, ſuper- 


a, which eternally beckoned to the 
Munate to come and take ſhelter under 
Q; that before my uncle Toby had 
liſhed the kind offers he was mak- 


e tal 3 the father, had the ſon inſenfi- 
Feed up cloſe to his knees, and had 
A © 101d cf the breaſt of his coat, and 


Þ pullinp it towards him. The blood 
Firit of Le Feyre, which were wax- 
| _ and ow within him, and were re-* 
A. to their laſt citadel, the heart. 
"% 0c, the film forſook his eyes for 


* en —he looked up wiſhfully in my 
þ f © loby's face, then call a look upon 
"A und that ligament, fine as it was, 


u terer broken. 


Na ulantly ebb'd again,the 
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film returned to its place the pulſe 
flutter'd-—{topp'd—went on—throbb'd-- 
ſtopp'd again mov d — ſtopp'd— ſhall I 


$ 2 Vonick ' Death. 


A few hours before Y orick breathed his 
laſt, m—_—_ ſept in, with ao intent to 
take his laſt ſight and lail farewel of him. 
a his drawing Yorick's curtain, and 
aſking how he felt himſelf, Vorick looking 
up in his face, took hold of his hand 
and, after thanking him for the many to- 
kens of his friendſhip to him, for which, 
he ſaid, if it was their fate to meet heres 
after, he would thank him again and again; 
he told him, he was within a few hours of 
iving his enemies the flip for ever.—I 

e not, anſwered Eugenius, with tears 
trickling down his cheeks, and with the 
tenderelt tone that ever man ſpoke,—l hope 
not, Yorick, ſaid he,. Vorick replied, 
with a look up, and a gentle ſqueeze of 
Eugenius's hand,—and that was all,-bat 
it cut Eugenius to his heart. Come, come, 
Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, 
and ſummoning up the man within him, 
—my dear - comforted, let not 
all thy ſpirits and fortitude ſorſake thee at 
this crifts when thou moſt wanteſt them 
who knows what reſources are in ſtore, and 
what the power of God may yet do for 
thee ? Vorick laid his hand _ his heart, 
and gently ſhook his head; for. my part, 
continued Zugenius, crying bitterly as he 
uttered the words, I declare, I know not, 
Yorick, how to part with thee, and would 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, 
chearing up his voice, that there is ſtill 
enough of thee left to make a biſhop, 
ary I may live to ſee it I befeech 
thee, Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off 
his night-cap as well as he could with his 
left hand. his right being ſtill graſ 
cloſe in that of Eugenius,-—1 beſeech thee 
to take a view of my head. -I ſee no- 
hing that ails it replied Eugenius, Then, 
alas ! my friend, ſaid Vorick, let me tell 
you, that it is ſo bruiſed and miſ-ſhapened 
with the blows which have been ſo - 
ſomely giz me in the dark, that I might 
ſay in cho Panca, that ſhould I recover, 
and - mitres thereupon be ſuffered to raln 
« down from heaven as thick as hail, not 
„ one of them would fit it.” —— Yonck's 
13ſt breath was hanging upon his trembling 
lips, ready to depart as he uttered this 
yet Nill it was utterèd with ſomething of a 
Cervantic tone and 'as he ſpoke it, Eu- 

. 9 

* | | 


* 
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gum could perceive a ſtream of lambent 

re * up for a moment in his eyes; 
int picture of thoſe flaſhes of his (pi- 
rit, which (as Shakeſpeare ſaid of his an- 


9 2 were wont to ſet the table in a roar! 


ugenius was convinced from this, that 
the heart of his friend was broke; he 
ſqueezed his hand. ——and then walked 
ſottly out of the room, weeping as he walk · 
ed. Yorick followed Eugenius with his 
eyes to the door. he then clofed them 
and never opened them more. 

He lies buried in a corner of his church- 
yard, under a plain marble-ſlab, which his 
friend Eugenius, by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than theſe 
three words of inſcription, ſerying both for 


his epitaph, and elegy—— 


„„ 


| Als, poor YORICK! | 


— 
_ - 


Ten times a day has Yorick's ghoſt the 
conſolation to hear his monumental inſcrip- 
tion read over with ſuch a variety of plain- 
tive tones, as denote a general pity and eſ- 
teem for him a foot-way croſſing the 
church-yard cloſe by his grave, —uot a 
paſſenger goes by, without ſtopping to caſt 
a look upon it and ſighing as he walks 
On, f 

Alas, poor Y ORICE! 


terns, 


$ 3- The Story of ALCANDER and SEp- 
 TiMtus. Taken from a Byzantine Hi/- 
torian. | 


Athens, long after the decline of the 
Roman empire, till continued the ſeat of 
learning, politeneſs, and wiſdom. Theodo- 
ric the Oſtrogoth repaired the ſchcols which 
| barbarity was ſuffering to fall into decay, 
and continued thoſe penſions to men of 
learning which avaricious goyernors had 
monopolized. ; 

Ia this city, and about this period, Al- 
cander and Septimius were fellow - ſtudents 
together: the one the moſt ſubtle rea- 
ſoner of all the Lyceum, the other the 
moſt eloquent ſpeaker in the academic 
rove. . Mutual admiration ſoon begot a 
riendſhip, Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, and they were natives of the two 
moſt celebrated cities in the world; for 
. Alcander way of Athens, Septimius came 
from Rome: | 

In this tate of harmony they lived for 
ſome dime together; when Alcander, afier 
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' vY FI Vamnus Los 
fling the firſt part of his youth in the ; 
2 of ip dart 4 — 
of emering nto the buſh aA Ty and, as 
ſtep & ow why to this, placed his affect 
on Hypatla, à lady of exquiſite beaut 
The day of -their- intended ;nyptials w 
fixed i the previous ceremenies were pe 
formed ; and nothing now remained | 
her being conducted in triumph ty 
apartment of the intended bridegroom, 
Alcander's exultation in his dun hapy 
neſs, or being unable to enjoy any ſatis 
tion without making his friend Septini 
a partner, prevailed upon him to introd 
Hypatia to his fellow-ſtudent ; which 
did with all the gaiety of a man who fe 
himſelfequally happy in friendſhip and lo 
But this was an interview fatal to the fut 
ace of both; for Septimius no ſoo 
aw her, but he was ſmitten with an in 
luntary paſſion z and, though he uſed ev 
effort to ſyppreſs deſires at once ſo im 
dent and.unjuſt, the emotions of his n 
in a ſhort time became ſo ſtrong, that 
brought on a fever, which the phy ici 
judged incurable. 
During this illneſs, Alcander wat 
him with all the anxiety of fondneſs, 
brought his miſtreſs to join in thoſe ar 
ble offices of friendſhip. The ſaga 
the phyſicians, by theſe means, ſoon dif 
vered that the cauſe of their patient's 
order was love: and Alcander being 
prized of their diſcoyery, at leagth ex 
ed'a confeſſion from the r d 
lover, pO 
It would but delay the narrative 10 
ſcribe the conflict between love and f 
ſhip in the breaſt of Alcander on this 
fion ; it is enough to ſay, that the Athet 
were at that time arrived at ſuch re 
ment in morals, that every virtue u 
ried to exceſs. In ſhort, forgettul« 
own felicity, he gave up his intended 
in all her charms, to the youog Ke "If 
They were —— | by bs ud y 
nivance, and this unlooked-for ch 
fortune wrought as unexpetted 2c 
in the conſtitution of the now happ/ 
timius : in a few days he was perfech 
covered, and ſet out with his fai | 
for Rome. Here, by an werden 
talents which he was ſo eminently Þ 
of, Septimius in a few years am 
dighed 7 of he — — 
ituted the city · judge, or 
1 In the mean fas Alcander aft 
ain of being ſeparated ton 
his miſtreſs, but a gpoſecuont 


the 
and 


unetced againſt him by the relations of 
nnn, for having baſely given up his 
u was ſuggelted, for money. His 
axcence of the crime laid to his charge, 
LY eyen hiv eloquence in his own defence, 
not able to withſtand the influence of 


ly werrful party, He was caſt, and con- 
e pe ime to pay an enormous fine. How- 
ed | being unable to raiſe ſo large a ſum at 
to vue 2pointed, his poſſeſſions were con- 
m. cd, 12 himſelf was ſtripped of the habit 
happ keedom, expoſed as a flave in the mar- 
aus! ace, and fold to the highelt bidder, 

ptim 4 merchant of Thrace becoming his 
rod dochaler, Alcander, with ſome other com- 


ms of diſtreſs, was carried iuto that 
n of deſolation and ſterility, His tated 
wloyment was to follow the herds of an 
perious maſter, and his ſucceſs in hunt- 
u all that was allowed him to ſupply 
Þ precarious ſubſiſtence. Every morning 
weed him to a renewal af famine or toi), 
x every change of ſeaſon ſerved but to 
unte his unſheltered diſtreſs. After 
de years of bondage, however, an op- 
yenty of eſcaping offered; he embraced 
w 2rdour ; ſo that travelling by night, 
tldging in caverns by day, to ſhorten 
we fory, he at lait arrived in Rome. 
ume day on which Alcander arrived, 
pimivs ſat adminiſtering juſtice in the 
mn, whither our wanderer came, expect- 
o de inſtantly known, and publicly ac- 

edged by his former friend. Here 
word the wnole day amongſt the crowd, 
king the eyes of the judge, and ex- 
aug to be taken notice of; but he was 


7 8 nuch altered by a long ſugceſlion of 
» Ih7s, that he continued unnoted among 
* el and, in the evening, when he was 
* d ap to the prætor's chair, he was bru- 
my \ repulſed by the attending lictors. The 
f 1 don of the poor is generally driven 
— = one ungrateful object to another; for 


it coming on, he now found himſelf 


g & 4 neceſſity of ſeekin li 
g a place to he 
ud yet knew not where to apply, All 


ated, and in rags as he was, none of 
ens would harbour ſo much wretch- 
n and ſleeping in the ſtreets might 
Mended with interruption or danger: 


done of the tombs without the city, 
eu] retreat of guilt, poverty, and de- 
iin this manſion of horror, laying 
we upon an inverted urn, he forgot 
men's for a while in ſleep; and found, 


apply to the guilty, 
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dun, he was obliged to take up his lodg- 


* indy couch, more eaſe than beds of 
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' As he continted here, about midnight 
two robbers came to make this their re» 
treat but happening to diſagree about the 
divifion, of 57 plunder, one them 
ſtabbed the other to the heart, and left him 
weltering in blood at the entrance. In 
theſe circumſtances he was found next 
morning dead at the mouth of the vault. 
This naturally inducing a'farcher enquiry, 
an alarm was ſpread ; the cave was exa- 
mined ; and Alcander being found, was 
immediately apprehended, and accuſed of 
robbery and murder, The circumſtances 
* him were ſtrong, and the wretch- 
edne(s of his appearance confirmed ſuſpi · 
cion. Misfortune and he were now ſo long 
acquainted, that he at laſt became regard - 
leſs of life. He deteſted a world where he 
had found only ingratitude, falſehood, and 
cruelty ; he was determined to make no 
defence; and thus, loweriag with reſolution, 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
the tribunal of Septimius. As the proofs 
were poſitive againſt him, and he offered 
nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding 'to- doom him to a moſt 
cruel and ignomintous death, when the at- 


tention of the multitude was ſoon divided 


by another object. The robber, who had 
been really guilty, was apprehended ſelli 
his plunder, and, ſtruck with a panic; ha 
confeſſed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the ſame tribunal, and acquitted every 


other perſon of any 8 in his guilt. 


Alcander's innocence ther appeared, 
but the ſullen raſhneſs of his conduct re- 
mained a wonder to the ſurrounding mul. 
titude ; but their. aſtoniſhment was ſtill far- 
ther encreaſed, when they ſaw their judge 
ſtart from his tribunal to embrace the ſup- 
ſed criminal : Septimius recollected his 
riend and former benefactor, and hung 
upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. 
Need the ſequel be related ?-Alcander was 
acquitted : ſhared the, friendſhip and ho- 
nours of the principal citizens of Rome ; 
lived afterwards in happineſs and eaſe; and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, That 
no circumſtances are ſo deſperate, which 
Providence may not relieve, | . 
1 5 4 The' Monk, 2 | 
A poor Monk of the order of St. Fran- 
eis came into the room to beg ſomething 
for his convent. The moment I caſt my 
eyes upon him, I was pre-determined not 
to give him a ſingle ſous, and accordingly 
I put my purſe into my pocket - Duttoned 
it up—ſer myſelf à little more upon my 
Y * + Centre, 
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centre, und advanced up to him : no other but the charity of the 
— 1 ſomething, - i forbidding in _ of which, I fear, is no — 
m : I have his figure this moment the many great elaims which are hc 
— es, and chink there was that made upon 2 17 
in it which deſerved better. As I pronounced the words « ; 
The Monk, as I judge from the break “ claims,” he gave a fight * 
in his tonſure, a few ſcattered white hairs his eye downwards upon the = of 
= his temples being all that remained tunic felt the full force of the apr 
of it, might be about ſeventy——but from I acknowledge it, ſaid I—a coarle hat 
his eyes, and that ſort of fire which was in and that but once in three years, with ms 
them, which ſeemed more tempered by gre diet—are no great matters: and | 
courteſy than years, could be no more than true point of pity is, as they can be ear 
ſixty ——truth might lie between——He in the world with ſo little induſtry, that y 
was certainly ſixty-five; and the general order ſhould wiſh to procure them by j 
air of his countenance, notwithſtanding ſing upon a fund which is the propeny 
ſomething ſeemed to have been planting - the lame, the blind, the aged, and the 
wrinkles in i before their time, agreed to firm: the captive, who lies down counti 
the account. | over and over again the days of his af 
It was one of thoſe heads which Guido tion, languiſhes alſo for his ſhare of it; 
has often painted—mild—pale—penetrat- had you been of the order of Mercy, i 
ing, free from all common-place ideas of ſtead of the order of St. Francis, poor 
fat contented jgnorance looking downwards I am, continued I, pointing at my | 
upon the earth—it look'd forwards ; but manteau, full cheerfully ſhould it have be 
look'd as if it look'd at ſomething beyond opened to you for-the ranſom of the 
this world. How one of his order came by fortunate. The Monk made me a bon 
it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon a but of all others, reſumed I, the unſon 
monk's ſhoulders, beſt knows; but it would of our own country, ſurely, have the 6 
have ſuited a Bramin, and had I met it rights; and I have left thouſands in dil 
upon the plains of Indoſtan, I had reve- upon our own ſhore The Monk gave 
renced it. cordial wave with his head—as much 1 efol 
The reſt of his outline may be given in ſay, No doubt, there is miſery enough 
a few ſtrokes; one might put it into the every corner of the world, as well as wi 
hands of any one to deſign, for *twas nei - in our convent— But we diſtinguiſh, ia 
ther elegant nor otherwiſe, but as character I, laying my hand upon the ſleeve of 
and expreſſion made it ſo: it was a thin, tunic, in return for his appeal—ve dill 
y a orm, ſomething above the common guiſh, my good father | betwixt thoſe 
ze, if it loſt not the diſtinction by a bend wiſh only to eat the bread of their o 
forwards in the figure but it was the at- bour—and - thoſe who eat the bread dun 
titude of intreaty; and as it now ſtands other people's, and have no other plan 
preſent to my imagination, it gain'd more life, but to get through it in floth and 
than it loſt by it. norance, for the love of God. 
When he had entered the room three 'The poor Franciſcan made no reply: 
aces, he flood ſtill; and laying his left hectie of a moment paſs'd acroſs his cles 
and upon his breaſt (a lender white ſtaff but could not tarry Nature ſeemedwhk 
with which he journeyed being in his right) had done with her reſentments in u 
—when I had got cloſe up to him, he in- he ſhewed none—but letting his ff 
troduced himſelf with the little ſtory of the within his arm, he preſſed th his ba 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of with reſignation upon his brealt, and 
his order=—-and did it with ſo ſimple a tired. * 
— ſuch an air of deprecation was My heart ſmote me the moment be! wy 
ere in the whole caſt of his look and figure the door——Pſha ! ſaid I, with an u 
I was bewitched not to have been ſtruck careleſſneſs, three ſeveral un 
With i. | would not do; every ungracious fl 
— A better reaſon was, I had pre-deter- had uttered crowded back into ie & 
mined not to give him a ſingle ſous. gination; J reflected I bad no ngnt© 
'—'Tis very true, ſaid I, replying to a the poor Franciſcan, but to deny hm i! * 
caſt upwards with his eyes, with which he that the puniſhment of that was enough | 
had concluded his addreſs—'tis very true the diſappointed, without the addin © 
Sand Heaven be their reſource who have unkind language conſidera 3 | 
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ulis ſeemed to re- 
wer, and genaly aſk me, what injury he 
dne me ? and why could uſe him 
l would have given twenty Bures 
en adrocate—I have behaved very ill, 
& | within myſelf; but I have only juſt 
& out upon my travels; and ſhall learn 
beter manners as I get along. 


5g. Sir Bertrand. A Fragment. 


ir Bertrand turned his ſeed 
wards the woulds, hoping to croſs theſe 
moors before the curfew. But ere 
be dad ed half his journey, he was 
knldered by the different tracks; and 
wt being able, as far as the eye could 
med, to eſpy any object but the brown 
kh ſurrounding him, he was at length 
wur uncertain which way he ſhould direct 
s courſe. Night overtook bim in this 
nien. It was one of thoſe nights when 
&e moon gives a faint glimmering of light 
trough the thick black clouds of a low- 
y ky, Now and then ſhe —_ 
merged in full ſplendour from her ve 
Wd then inſtantly retired behind it; hav- 
Nat (crved to give the forlorn Sir Ber- 
nd a wide extended proſpect over the 
efilate waſte. Hope and native courage 
ae urged him to puſh forwards, but at 
th the increaſing darkneſs and fatigue 
if body and mind overcame him; he 
aded moving from the ground he ſtood 
for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and 
gie g from his horſe in deſpair, he threw 
ſelf on the ground, He had not long 
batinved in that poſture, when the ſullen 
i of a diſtant bell ſtruck his ears—he 
cd s x and turning towards the ſound, 
lcerned a dim twinkling light. Inſtantly 
emed his horſe's bridle, and with cau- 
ous eps advanced towards it. After a 
wtul march, he was ſtopped by a moated 
U, ſurrounding the place from whence 
Ke lipht proceeded; and by a momentary 
ape of moon- lighe he had a full view 
a urge antique manſion, with turrets at 
* Craers, and an ample porch in the 
Rare, The injuries of time were ſtrongly 


uwus places was fallen in, the battle- 
W were half demoliſhed, and the win- 
ws broken and diſmantled. A draw- 
age, with a ruinous gate-way at each 
d to the court before the building 
Ar and inſtantly the light, which 
ede 


piged along and vaniſhed ; at the 
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Kiked on every thing about it. 'The roof 


from a window in one of the - 


ſame moment the moon ſunk beneath u 
black cloud, and the night was darker than 
ever. All was ſilent Sir Bertrand faſo 


tened his ſteed under a ſhed, and approach- 


ing the houſe, traverſed its e front 
with light and ſlow footſteps All was. ftill 
as death—He locked in at the lower win- 
dows, but could not diſtinguiſh a ſingle 
object through the impenetrable — 
e en- 
tered the porch, ſeizing a maſſy iron 
knocker at the gate, lifted it up, and he- 
fitating, at length ſtruck a loud ſtrołi 

noiſe reſounded through the whole manſon - 
with hollow echoes. All was ſtill again 
he repeated the ſtrokes more boldly and 
louder—another interval of filence enſued 
— A third time he knocked, and a third 
time all was ſtill. He then fell back to 
ſome diſtance, that he might diſcern whe- 
ther any light could be ſeen in the whole 
front—lt again xx grams in the ſame place, 
and quickly glided away, as beſore - at the 
ſame inſtant a deep ſullen toll ſounded from 
the turret. Sir Bertrand's heart made a 
fearful ſtop—he was a while motionleſs ; 
then terror impelled him to make ſome 
haſty ſteps towards his ſteed-=but ſhame 
ſtopt his flight; and urged by honour, and 
a reſiſtleſs deſire of finiſhing the adventure, 
he returned to the porch ; and working up 
his ſoul to a full Readineſs of reſolution, he 
drew forth his ſword with one hand, and 
with the. other lifted up the Ich of the 
ate. The heavy door creaking upon its 
inges reluctantly yielded to his hand- be 
applied his ſhoulder to it, and forced it 
open-—he quitted it, and ſtept forward 
the door inſtantly ſhut with a thundering 
clap. Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled 
he turned back to find the door, and it was 
long ere his trembling hands could ſeize it 
— but his utmoſt ſtrength could not open 
it again. Aſter ſeveral ineffectual attempts, 
he fooked behind him, and beheld, acroſs 
a hall, upon a large ſtair-caſe, a pale bluiſh 
flame, which caſt a diſmal gleam of light 
around. He again ſummoned forth his 
courage, and advanced towards it—it re- 
tired, He came to the foot of the ſtairs, 
and after a moment's deliberation aſcend- 
ed. He went owly up, the flame retiring 
before him, till he came to a wide gallery 
— The flame proceeded along it, and he 
followed in filent horror, treading li htly, 
for the echoes of his footſteps ſtartled him. 
It led him to the foot of another ftair-caſe, 
and then vaniſhed—At the ſame inſtant 
another toll ſounded from the turret—Sir 
Bertrand 


was now in total darkneſs, and, with his 
arms extended, began to aſcend the ſe- 
cond ftair-cafe, A dead cold hand met 
his left hand, and firmly graſped it, draw- 
ing him forcibly forwards — he endeavoured 
to diſengage himſelf, but could not—he 
made a furious blow with his ſword, and 
inſtantly a loud ſhriek pierced his ears, and 
the dead hand was left powerleſs with his 
— He dropt it, and ruſhed forwards with a 
deſperate valour. The ſtairs were narrow 
and winding, and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and looſe fragments of ſtone, The 
ſair-caſe grew narrower and narrower, and 
at length terminated in a low iron grate, 
Sir Bertrand puſhed it o it led to an 
intricate winding paſſage, juſt large enough 
to admit a perſon upon his hands and knees, 
A faint glimmering of light ſerved to ſhew 
the nature of the place—Sir Bertrand en- 
tered—A deep hollow groan reſounded 
from a diſtance through the vault—-He 
went forwards, and proceeding beyond the 
firſt turning, he diſcerned the ſame blue 
flame which had before conducted him 
He followed it. The vault, at length, ſud. 
denly opened into a lofty gallery, in the 
midſt of which a figure appeared, com- 

leatly armed, thrufting forwards the 
bloody ſtump of an arm, with a terrible 
frown and menacing geſture, and bran- 
diſhing a {word in his hand. Sir Bercrand 
undaunted]y ſprung forwards; and aiming 
a fierce blow at the figure, it inſtantly va- 
nithed, letting fall a maſſy iron key. The 
flame now reſted upon a pair of ample 
folding doors at the end of the gallery, Sir 
Bertrand went up to it, and applied the 
key to a brazen lock—with difficulty he 
turned the bolt—inſtantly the doors flew 
open, and diſcovered a large apartment, at 
the end of which was a coffin reſted upon 
a bier, with a taper burning on each fide 


of it. Along the room, on both ſides, 


were gigantic ſtatues of black marble, at- 
tired in the Mooriſh habit, and holdin 

enormous ſabres in their right hands, Eac 

of them reared his arm, and advanced one 
leg forwards, as the knight entered ; at the 
ſame moment the lid of the coffin flew open, 
and the bell tolled. The flame ſtill glided 
forwards, and Sir Bertrand reſolutely fol- 
lowed, till he arrived within fix paces of 
the coffin. Suddenly a lady in a ſhroud 
and black vcil roſe up in it, and ſtretched 
out her arms towards him—at the ſame 
time the ſtatues claſhed their ſabres and 
advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to the lady, 
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' Bertrand felt it ſtrike upon his heart, He 


the influence of her red face and go 


and claſped her in his arms—ſhe | 
her veil,,and ki 2. ente 

the whole building hook as with an ez 
quake, and fell aſunder with ;a hor 
craſh, Sir, Bertrand was thrown in; 
ſudden trance, and on recovering ft 
himſelf ſeated on a velvet ſoſa, in the x 
magnificent room he had ever ſeen, ſigh 
with innumerable tapers, in luſtre; of | 
cryſtal. A ſumptuous banquet was ſet in 
middle. The doors opening to ſoft m 
a lady of incomparable beauty, atiired 
amazing ſplendour, entered, {urrounded 
a troop of pay nymphs more fair than 
Graces—She advanced to the knight, 
falling on her knees, thanked him 2 
deliverer. The nymphs placed a gar 
of laurel upon his head, and the lady 
him by the hand to the banquet, and 
befide him. The nymphs placed the 
ſelves at the table, and a numerous 
of ſervants entering, ſerved up the f 
delicious muſic playing all the time, 
Bertrand could not ſpeak for aſſoniſhn 
he could only return their honours 
courteous looks and geſtures, Aſter 
banquet was finiſhed, all retired but 
lady, who leading back the knight to 
ſofa, addreſſed him in theſe words: 


— — — — — 
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Aikin's Miſh mp 
$ 6. On Human Grandewr. Nrs 1 
An alehouſe-keeper near Iſlington, * 


had long lived at the ſigu of the Fr 


King, upon the commencement of the 
war pulled down his old fign, and pit 
that of the Queen of Hungary, Vi 


— — _— 


__ he continued to fell ale, tl he 
no longer the favourite of his cullon 
he changed her, therefore, ſome time 
for the King. of Pruſſia, who ma! | 
bably be changed, in turn, for he! We) 
great man that ſhall be ſet up fr | 
admiration, _ , = 

In this manner the great are dealt 
one after the other, to the gazing dn 
When we have ſufficiently wondered u | 
of them, he is taken in, and another! bore 
bited in his room, who ſeldom b 0 
ſtation long; for the mob are ever n 7: f 
with varie. a nad 
' I muſt own I have Si | 
opinion of the vulgar, Non 
+4 ſuſpect that ob which raiſes 7 
ſhout: at leaſt, L am certain. (0 {#0 
great, and ſometimes good mah ©, 


ien in ſuch acclamations, made 
br it; and hiſtory has too frequently 
ne, tat- the head which has grown 
by giddy with the roar of the mil- 
as the very next been fixed upon a 


k Mexander VI. was entering a little 
ne neighbourhood of Rome, which 
been juſt evacuated by the enemy, he 
med the rownſmen buſy in the mar- 
hee in palſing down from a gibbet a 
ich had been deſigned to repre- 
x linſelf, There were ſome alſo knock- 
dan 2 neighbouring ſtatue of one of 
Orini family, with whom he was at 
n order to put Alexander's effigy in 
ace, It is poſſible a man who knew 
[of the world would have condemned 
wulation of thoſe bare-faced flatter- 
but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their 
„ and, turning to Borgia. his ſon, ſaid 
r (mile, „ Vides, mi fili, quam leve 
d{crimen, patibulum inter et ſtatuam.“ 
You ſee, my ſon, the ſmall difference 
wen a gibbet and a ſtatue,” If the 
could be taught any leſſon, this might 
tio teach them upon how weak a foun- 
u their glory ſtands : for, as popular 
naſe is excited by what ſeems like me- 
t a3 quickly condemns what has only 
wpearance of guilt, 
opular glory is a perfect coquet : her 
1 muſt toil, feel every inquietude, in- 
g every caprice ; and, perhaps, at laſt, 
ated for their pains. True glory, on 
ther hand, reſembles a woman of 
©; her admirers muſt play no tricks; 
f feel no great anxiety, for they are 
in the end, of being rewarded in pro- 
won to their merit. When Swift uſed 
ypear in public, he generally had the 
d ſhouting at his train. Pox take 
beſe fools,” he would ſay, . how much 
n mig at all this bawling give my lord- 
Rayor 7*! . 
Ve have ſeen thoſe virtues which have, 
we living, retired from the public eye, 
14 tranſmitted to poſterity, as the 
objects of admiration and praiſe. 
aps the character of the late duke of 
borough may one day be ſet up, even 
me that of his more talked-of prede- 
ur; fince an aſſemblage of all the mild 
*Wiable virtues are far ſuperior to thoſe 
Nah called the great ones. I muſt be 
ed for this ſhort tribute to the me. 
a man, who, while living, would 
dach deteſt to receive any thing that 
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wore the appearance of flattery, as I ſhould 
to offer it. | OR 

I know not how to turn ſo trite a ſub- 
ject out of the beaten road of common. 
place, except by illuſtrating it, rather by the 
aſſiſtance of my memory than judgment; 
and, inſtead of making refleQions, by tel · 
ling a ſtory. * 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the 
works of Confucius, who knew the cha- 
rafters of fourteen thouſand words, and 
could read a great part of every book that 
came in his way, once took it into his head 
to travel into Europe, and obſerve the cuſ- 
toms of a people which he thought not very 
much inferior even to his own countrymen. 
Upon his arrival at Amſterdam, his paſſion 
for letters naturally led him to a bookſel- 
ler's ſhop; and, as he could ſpeak a little 
Dutch, he civilly aſked the bookſeller for 
the works of the immortal Xixofou, The 
bookſeller aſſured him he had never heard 
the book mentioned before. * Alas! 
cries our traveller, “ to what purpoſe, then, 
« has he faſted to death, to gain a renown 
„which has never travelled beyond the 
« precin&ts of China!“ 

There is ſcarce a village in Europe, and 
not one univerſity, that is not thus furniſhed 
with its little great men. The head of a 

tty corporation, who oppoſes the deſigus 
Mos been, + who would tyrannically — 
his ſubjects to ſave their beſt cloaths for 
Sundays; the puny pedant, who finds one 
undiſcovered quality in the polype, or de- 
ſcribes an unheeded proceſs in the ſkeleton 
of a mole; and whoſe mind, like his mi- 
croſcope, perceives nature only in detail: 
the rhymer, who makes ſmooth verſes, and 
paints to our imagination, when he ſhould 
only ſpeak to our hearts; all equally fancy 
themſelves walking forward to immortality, 
and deſire the crowd behind them to look 
on. The crowd takes them at their word. 
Patriot, philoſopher, and poet, are ſhouted 
in their train. Where was there ever 
„ ſo much merit ſeen ? no times ſo im- 
« portant as our own ! ages, yet unborn, 
„ ſhall gaze with wonder and applauſe !'” 
To ſuch muſic the important pigmy moves 
forward, buſtling and ſwelling, and aptly 
—_— to a puddle in'a ftorm. 

[ have lived to ſee generals who once 
had crowds hallooing after them where- 
ever they went, who were bepraiſed by 
news-papers and magazines, thoſe echoes 
of the voice of the vulgar, and yet the 
have long ſunk io mere ſcary, wi 
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fearce ever an epitaph left to flatter. A 
few years ago the herring-fiſhery employed 
all Grub- ſtreet; it was the topic in every 
coffee-houſe, and the burden of every bal- 
tad. We were to drag up oceans of gold 
from the bottom of the ſea; we were to 
ſupply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms. At preſent, we hear no more 
of all this. We have fiſhed up very little 
Id that I can learn; nor do we furniſh 
the world with herrings, as was expected. 
Let us wait but a few years longer, and 
we ſhall find all our expectations an her- 
ring-fſhery. Goldſmith. 


$ 7. 4 Dialogue between Mr. ApoisoN 
and Dr. Swirr. 


Dr. — Surely, Addiſon, Fortune 
was exceedingly bent upon playing the fool 
(a humour her ladyſhip, as well as moſt 
ether ladies of very great quality, is fre- 
quently in) when ſhe made you a miniſter 

ſlate, and me a divine | 

Addiſon. I muſt confeſs we were both of 
us out of our elements. But you do not 
mean to inſinuate, that, if our deſtinies 
had been reverſed, all would have been 
right? 

Swift. . Yes, I do—You would have 
made an excellent biſhop, and I ſhould 
have governed Great Britain as I did Ire- 
land, with an abſolute ſway, while I talked 
- * but liberty, property, and ſo 

th. | 

Addiſon. Y on governed the mob of Ire- 
Jand; but I never heard that you govern- 
ed the kingdom. A nation and a mob axe 
different things, | | 

Swift, Aye, 10 you fellows that have 
no genius for politics may ſuppoſe. But 
there are times when, by putting himſelf 
at the head of the mob, an able man may 
get to the head of the nation. Nay, there 
are times when the nation itſelf is a mob, 
_ may be treated as ſuch by a ſkilful ob- 


er. 

Addifon. I do not deny the truth of your 
axiom: but is there no danger that, from 
the viciſſitudes of human affairs, the fa- 
vourite of the mob ſhould be mobbed in 
his turn ? 

Savift, Sometimes there may; but I 
riſked it, and it anſwered my purpoſe. Aſk 
the lord-licutenants, who were forced to 
pay court to me inſtead of my courting 
them, whether they did not feel my ſupe- 
riority. And*if I could make myſelf fo 
conſiderable when I was only a dirty dean 
of St. Patrick's, without a ſeat in either 
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over which you preſide, having arien 


. or with your 


food he would be as much in his fe 


houſe of parliament, what ſhould 7 
done if fortune had placed me in Eng 
unincumbered with a gown, and in a 
tion to make myſelf heard in the he 
lords or of commons 
done very marvellous acts] perhaps 
—_— have then been as zealous 
as lord Wharton himſelf : or, if the 
had offended the ſtateſman, as they u 
pily did the doctor, who knows by 
might have brought in the Pret 
Pray let me aſk you one queſtion, be 
you and me: If you had been firſt mi 
under that prince, would you have tol 
ed the Proteſtant religion, or not ? 

Swift, Ha! Mr. Secretary, are 
witty upon me? Do you think, bed 
Sunderland took a fancy to make 1 
great man in the ſtate, he could 
make you as great in wit as nature 
me? No, no; wit is like grace, it 
come from above. You can no mor 
that from the king, than my lords th 
ſhops can the other. And though 
own you had ſome, * believe me, 
friend, it was no match for mine. It 
you have not vanity enough to 
a competition with me. 

Addiſon. I have been often told b 
friends that I was rather too modeſt; 
you pleaſe, I will not decide this @ 
for myſelf, but refer it to Mercury, the 
of wit, who happens juſt now to be ch 
this way, with a ſoul he has newly ber 
to the ſhades, *® | 

Hail, divine Hermes! A quelts 
precedence in the claſs of wit and hun 


tween me and my countryman, Nr. 

we beg leave py, 
Mercury. Dr. Swift, I rejoice 10 

PREG does my old lad ? How 


oneſt Lemuel Gulliver? Have yo? 
in Lilliput lately, or in the Fg 
=_ nurſe Glumdacll 

Pray, when did you eat a crult with 
Peter? Is Jack as mad ftill as ere 


hear the fellow is almoſt 
more rents wig If he had but 


brother Martin himſelf. But art! 
tell me, has ſpawned a ſtrange WY 
fellows, called Methodiſts, Mora | 
Hutchinſonians, who are madder than) 
was in his worſt days. It is a pit) Ju 
not alive again to be at them: the) | 
be excellent faod for your tooth; 

ſharp tooth it was, as ever was! 


= of a mortal; aye, and a ſtron 
Te hardeſt food would not bre 

Li; could pierce the thickeſt ſkulls, 
4 was like one of Cerberus's teeth: 
ld not have thought it belonged to 
— Mr. Addiſon, I beg your par- 
| hould have ſpoken to you ſooner ; - 
len { ſtruck with the fight of the 
that I forgot for a time reſpects 
p Jou. 

Adio, I think our diſpute 
el before the judge has heard the 


like, own it is in your favour, and 
ite DU 
0. Do not be diſcouraged, friend 
in. Apollo perhaps would have given 
eat judgment. I am a wit, and a 
ud a foe to all dignity. Swift and 
ly like one another : he worſhips 
were than Jupiter, and I honour him 
than Homer; but yet, I aſſure — I 
great value for you———Sir Roger 
nerley, Will Honeycomb, Will Wim- 
he country gentleman in the Free- 
E and twenty more characters, drawn 
Nie fineſt ſtrokes of natural wit and 
wr in your excellent writings, ſeat you 
ugh in the claſs of my authors, though 
ce ſo high as the dean of St. Pa- 
% Perhaps you might have come 
w hun, if the decency of your na- 
ul cautiouſneſs of your judgment 
luxe given you leave, But if in the 
ud ſpirit of his wit he has the advan- 
tow much does he yield to you in all 
eine and elegant graces ; in the fine 
des of delicate ſentument; in develop- 
be ſecret ſprings of the ſoul; in ſhew- 
Ide mild lights and ſhades of a cha- 
*in marking diſtin@y every line, 
wrery loft gradation of tints which 
elcape the common eye! Who ever 
ks ice you the beautiful parts of hu- 
ature, and brought them out from 
de ade cven of the greateſt ſim- 
K, Or the moſt ridiculous weakneſſes; 
"ve are forced to adinire, and feel 
N 7enerate, even while we are laugh- 
eilt could do nothing that ap- 
iti to this.——He could draw an ill 
well, or caricature a good one 
inaterly hand: but there was all his 
7; and, if I am to , as a god, a 
Kel Power it is. Yours is . 
do improve and exalt human na- 


. Pray, good Mercury, (if I may 
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you think that my talent was of no uſe to 
correct human nature? Is whipping of no 
uſe to mend naughty boys ? | 
Mercury. Men are not fo patient of 
whipping as boys, and I ſeldom have 
known a rough ſatiriſt mend them. But L 
will allow that you have done fome 
in that way, though not half ſo much as 
Addiſon did in his. And now you are 
here, if Pluto and Proſerpine would take 
my advice, they ſhould diſpoſe of you both 
in this manner :—-When any hero comes 
hither from earth, who wants to be hum- 
bled, (as moſt heroes do) ſhould ſer 
Swift upon him to bring him down. _ The 
ſame good office he may frequently do to 
a ſaint ſwoln too much with the wind of 
ſpiritual pride, or to a philoſopher, vain of 
his wiſdom and virtue. He will ſoon ſhew 
the firſt that he cannot be holy without be- 
ing humble ; and the laſt, that with all his 
boaſted morality, he is but a better kind of 
Yahoo. I would alſo have him apply his 
anticoſmetic waſh' to the painted face of 
female vanity, and his rod, which draws 
blood at every ſtroke, to the hard back of 
inſolent folly or petulant 'wit. But you, 
Mr. Addiſon, ſhould be employed to com- 
fort and raiſe the ſpirits of thoſe whoſe 
ood and noble ſouls are dejected with a 
ſenſe of ſome infirmities in their nature. 
To them you ſhould hold your fair and 
charitable mirrour, which would bring to 
their fight all their hidden 1 caſt 
over the reſt a ſoftening ſhade, and put 
them in a temper fit for Elyſium. | 
Adieu: I muſt now return to my buſineſs 
above. Dialogues of the Dead. 


& 8. The Hill of Science. A Viffon. 


In that ſeaſon of the year when the ſe- 
renity of the ſky, the various fruits which 
cover the ground, the diſcoloured foliage of 
the trees, and all the ſweet, but fading 
graces of inſpiring autumn, open the mind 
to benevolence, and diſpofe it for contem- 
plation, I was wandering in a beautiful and 
romantic country, till curiofity began to 
give way to weatineſs; and I fat me down 
on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
moſs, where the ruſtling of we fallin 
leaves, the daſhing of waters, ard the hum 
of the diſtant city, ſoothed my mind into 
the moſt perfect tranquillity, and ſleep in- 
ſenſibly ſtole upon me, as I was indu ging 


the agreeable reveries which the objects 


around me naturally inſpired. 
I immediately found myſelf in a vaſt ex- 
' tended plain, in the middle of which aroſe 
a moun- 


ö 


— — 


inſomuch that many, 


= £» g 
» * 


a mountain higher than 1 had before any 


conception of. It was covered with a mul - 


titude of E chiefly youth ; many of 
whom preſſed forwards with the livelieſt 
expreſſion of ardour in their countenance, 
ney the way was in many places. ſteep 
and difficult, I obſerved, that thoſe who 
had bur juſt begun to climb the hill thought 
themſelves not far from the top; but as 
they proceeded, new hills were continually 
riſing to their view, and the ſummit of the 


| higheſt they could before diſcern ſeemed 


but the foot of another, till the mountain 
at length appeared to loſe itſelf in the 
clouds. As I was gazing on theſe ge 
with aſtoniſhment, my good genius ſuddenly 
appeared ; The mountain before thee, ſaid 
he, is the Hill of Science, On the top is 
the temple of Truth, whoſe head is above 
the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers 
her face. Obſerve the progrels of her vo- 
taries ; be ſilent and attentive, 

I ſaw that the only regular approach to 
the mountain was by a gate, called the 
gate of Languages. It was kept by a wo- 
man of a penſive and thoughtful appear- 
ance, whoſe lips were continually moving, 
as though ſhe repeated ſomething to herſelf. 
Her name was Memory. On entering this 
firſt encloſure, I was ſtunned with a con- 
fuſed murmur of jarring voices, and diſſo- 
nant ſounds ; which increaſed upon me to 
ſuch a degree, that I was utterly confound- 
ed, and could compare the noiſe to nothing 
but the confuſion of tongues at Babel. The 
road was alſo rough and ſtony; and ren- 
dered more difficult by heaps of rubbiſh 
continually tumbled down from the higher 
parts of the-mountain; and broken ruins 
of ancient buildings, which the travellers 
were obliged to chmb over at every ſtep; 

diſguſted with ſo 
rough a beginning, turned back, and at- 


- tempted the mountain no more: while 


others, having conquered this difficulty, 
had no ſpirits to aſcend further, and fitting 


don on ſome fragment of the rubbiſh, 


harangued the multitude below with the 
greateſt marks of importance and elf. 


complacency. .. 
About half way up the hill, I obſerved 


on each fide the path a thick foreſt covered 
with continual fogs, and cut out into laby- 


rinths, croſs alleys, and ents walks, 


entangled with thorns and briars. This 
was called the wood of Error: and I heard 
the voices of many who were toſt up ard 
down in it, calling to one another, and en- 
dcavouring in vain to extricate themſelves, 


.his progreſs was unequal, and ir 


{XJ IRS EP; 


b mach but tha 
diſcernible by the li hib 
the countenange of Trutbz. 

In the pleaſanteſt part of the mw 
were placed the bowers of the Muſe, 
olſice it Was to cheer the ſpirits of thy 
vellers, and encourage their faintin 
with ſongs from their divine bun 
far from hence were the fields of Fil 
filled with a variety of wild flowers f 
ing upan the greateſt luxuriance, of 
ſcents and brighter colours than | had 
ſerved in any other climate, And 
them was the dark walk of Allegd 
artificially ſbaded, that the light at: 
day was never ſtronger than that of ah 
moon-ſhine, This gave it a pleafing! 
mantic air for thoſe who delighted in 
templation. The paths and alleys 
perplexed with intricate windings, ard 
all terminated with the ftatue of a G 
a Virtue, or a Muſe. 

After I had obſerved theſe thin 
turned my eye towards the multitudes 
were climbing the ſteep aſcent, and ob 
ed amongſt them. a youth of a lively 
a piercing eye, and * hery at 
regular in all his motions, fl name 
Genius. He darted like an eagle « 
mountain, and left his companions ga 5 0 
after him with envy and admiration . 


by a thouſand caprices. When Ple 45 
warbled in the valley he mingled 1 
train. When Pride beckoned tow wer 
R he ventured to the — 8 * | 

e delighted in devious and untriedp a 
and made ſo many excurſions {rom 0 fl 
road, that his feebler companions oſteg * 


ſtripped him, I obſerved that the 
beheld him with partiality ; but, L 
often frowned, and. turned aſide her 
While Genius was thus waſting bus be 
in eccentric flights, I ſaw a NE Y 
different appearance, nam 


He crept along with a flow and men * 
pace, has eyes fixed on the top of deer 
tain, patiently removing every fut dn th 
obſtructed his way, till he ſaw moſt af leg 
below kim who had ar firſt derided l ? 
and toilſome progrels: Ws nt 


few who aſcended the hill with egal 
uninterrupted ſteadineſs ; for, bes 


difficulties of the way, they were an * 
ally ſolicited to turn afide by « "IT o 
crowd of Appetites, Paſſions, and bal bs of 
whoſe importunity, when, thy retury 


} with, they became 'lefs and leſs 
o refiſt ; and though t often re- 
to the path, the àſperities of the 
leere more ſeverely felt, the hill ap- 
«ed more ſteep and rugged, the fruits 
£4 were wholeſome and refreſhing 
wet harſh and ill-taſted, their fight 
w im, and their feet tript at every 
w cbſraction. e A X 
ho, with ſome ſurprize, that the Muſes, 
ſe bafineſs was to cheer and encourage 
& who were toiling up the aſcent; would 
kr ing in the bowers of Pleaſure, and 
pay thoſe who were enticed away 
he call of the Paſſions; they accom - 


5 wed them, however, but a little way, and 

ws forſook them when they loſt * 
fa the kill, The tyrants then doubled 
ing r chains upon the unhappy caprives, 
din ed them away, without refiſtance, to 
* ils of Ignoranee, or the manſions of 
1 ry. Amongſt the innumerable ſe- 


„ who were endeavouring to draw 
ay the votaries of Truth from the path 
Kience, there was one, ſo little formi- 
We in her appearance, and fo gentle 
Alnguid in her attempts, that I ſhould 
bly have taken notice of her, but for 
numbers ſhe had imperceptibly loaded 
her chains. Indolence (tor ſo ſhe was 
med) far from proceeding to open hoſti- 
ia did not attempt to turn their feet out 
die path, but contented herſelf with re- 
Fang their progreſs; and the purpoſe ſhe 
ad not force them to abandon, the per- 
id them to delay. Her touch had a 
er ide that of the torpedo, which wi- 
fred the ſtrength of thoſe who came 


ns influence. Her unhappy ca 
* waa turned their faces towards = 
* pe, and always hoped to arrive there; 


tie ground ſeemed to ſlide from be- 
a their feet, and they found themſelves 
de bottom, before they ſuſpected they 
A changed their place. The placid ſe- 
J, wiuch at firſt appeared in their 
penance, changed by degrees into a 
choly languor, whi 


was tinged with 
Lode "er ard deeper gloom, as they glided 
+ of *" the ſtream of nſignificance; a dark 
1 is lap git water, which is curled by no 


ze, and enlivened by no murmur, till it 

ao a dead ſea, where ſtartled paſſen- 
Ane wakened by the ſhock, and the 
7 moment buried in the gulph of Ob- 
al the unhappy deſerters from the 
Wal Science, none ſeemed leſs able 


* Wn the followers of Indolence. 
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The captives of Appetite and Paſſion could 
often ſeize the moment when their tyrants 
were languid or aſleep to eſcape from their 
enchantment; but the dominion of Indo- 
lence was conſtant and unremitted, and ſel- 
dom reſiſted, till refiſtance was in vain. 
After contemplating theſe things, I turn- 
ed my eyes towards Ne top of the moun- 
tain, where the air 'was always pure and 
exhilarating, the path ſhaded with laurels 
and other ever-greens, and the effulgence 
which beamed from the face of the god- 
deſs ſeemed to ſhed a glory round her vo- 
taries. Happy, faid I, are they who are 
permitted to aſcend the mountain but 
while I was pronouncing this exclamation 
with uncommon ardour, I ſaw ſtanding be- 
ſide me a form of diviner features and a 
more benign radiance. Happier, ſaid ſhe, 
are thoſe whom Virtue conducts to the man- 
fions of Content ! What, ſaid I, does Vir- 
tue then reſide in the vale? I am found, 
ſaid ſhe, in the vale, and I illuminate the 
mountain: I cheer the cottager at his toil, 
and inſpire the ſage at his meditation. I 
mingle in the crowd of cities, and bleſs the 
hermit in his cell. I have a temple in 
every heart that owns my influence; and 
to him that wiſhes for me I am already 
preſent, Scierce may raife you to emi» 
nence, but I alone can guide you to feli- 
city! While the goddeſs was thus ſpeak- 
ing, I ſtretched out my arms towards her 


with a vehemence which broke my ſlum- 


bers. The chill dews were falling around 
me, and the ſhades of evening ſtretched 
over the landſcape. I haſtened homeward, 
and religned the night to filence and medi - 
tation. | Aikin's Miſcui. 
$ 9. On the Love of Lift. 
Age, that leſſens the enjoyment of life, 
encreaſes our debre of living. Thoſe dan- 
rs which, in the vigour of youth, we had 
— to deſpile, aſſume new terrors as 
we grow old. Our caution- encreaſing as 
our years encreaſe, fear becomes at laſt the 
revailing paſſion of the mind; and the 
ſama remainder of life is taken up in uſeleſs 
efforts to keep off our end, or provide for a 
continued exiſtence, N 
Strange contradiction in our nature, and 
to which even the wiſe are liable 1 If 1 
ſhould judge of that part of life which lies 
before me bythat which 1 — DG 
the proſpect is hideous, Experience tells me, 
that my paſt enjoyments have brought no 
real felicity; and ſenſation aſſures me, that 
thoſe I have felt are ſtronger than Jobs 
Whic 
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which are yet to come. Yet experience 
— levalgpmtat> ron more than fifty years, ** 
powerful than either, dreſſes out the diſtant with diſtreſa. As yet, dazzled wi 
ett in fancied beauty; ſome happineſs, © ſplendor of that ſan to 
in long — — ſill beckons me to pur - © reſtored me, 1 have been he d 
„like a 


ſue ; an loſing gameſter, every new *© ſtreets to find out ſome friend 
diſappointment encreaſes my ardour to con- © afliſt, or relieve, or — 


dne the game. | * | « my friends, my family, and relations 
Whence then is this encreaſed love of * all dead; and I am per | 
fe, which grows upon us with our years? © me then, O Chinvang, to wear ou: iP 


whence comes it, that we thus make greater © wretched remains of life in my forn 
efforts to preſerve our exiſtence, at a period * priſon ; the walls of my dungeon are 
when it becomes ſcarce worth the keeping ? © me more pleaſing than the mot (plead 
Is it that Nature, attentive to the preſerva- * —.— I have not long to live, and fe 
tion of mankind, encreaſes our wiſhes to © be unhappy except + the ref 
live, while ſhe leſſens our enjoy ments; and, * my days where my youth was paſſed; 
as ſhe robs the ſenſes of every pleaſure, * that priſon from whence you were ple 
equips Imagination in the ſpoils? Life “ ed to releaſe me." 
would be in upportable to an old man, who, The old man's paſſion for confineme 
loaded with infirmities, feared death no is ſimilar to that we all have for life. 
more than when in the vigour of manhood ; are habituated to the priſon, we look row 
the numberleſs calamitics of decaying na- with diſcontent, are diſpleaſed with t 
ture, and the conſciouſneſs of ſurviving abode, and yet the length of our a 
every pleaſure, would at once induce him, tivity only encreaſes our fondneſs for 
with his own hand, to terminate the ſcene cell. The trees we have planted, the hou 
| of miſery; but happily the contempt of we have built, or the poſterity we have 
death forſakes him at a time when it could gotten, all ſerve to hind us claſer tot 
| only be prejudicial; and life acquires an earth, and embitter our parting. Life { 
| imaginary value, in proportion as its real the young like a new acquaintance; f 
value is no more. companion, as yet unexhauſted, is at oncei 
| Our attachment to every object around ſtructive and amufing ; its company pleal 
| us, encreaſes, in general, from the length yet, for all this, it is but litile _ 
of our vaintance with it. © I would To us, who are declined in years, life 1 
not chaſe,” ſays a French philoſopher, pears like an old friend; its jeſts have | 
« to ſee an old poſt pulled up, with which anticipated in former converſation; it k 
* T had been long acquainted.” A mind no new ſtory to make us ſmile, no new i 
long habituated to a certain ſet of objects, provement with which to ſurprize, yet f 
inſenſibly becomes fond of ſeeing them; we love it; deſtitute of every enjoyme 
viſits them from habit, and parts from them ſtill we love it, huſband the waſting we 
with reluftance : from hence proceeds the ſure with encreaſing frugality, and feel 
avarice of the old in every kind of poſſeſ- the poignancy of anguiſh in the fatal ie 
. fion ; they love the world and all that it ration. | 
produces; they love life and all its advan= Sir Philip Mordauat was young, vl 
tages; not becauſe it gives them pleaſure, tiful, ſincere, brave, an { 
but becauſe they — it long. had a complete fortune of his own, 
Chinvang the Chaſte, aſcending the the love of the king his malter, which 
throne of China, commanded that all who equivalent to riches. Life opened al 
were unjuſtly detained in priſon during the treaſures before him, and . 
preceding reigns ſhould be ſet free. Among ſucceflion of happineſs. came, ' 
the wage who _ —_—_— their _ of — Tons noſe — 
verer on this occaſion, there appeared a at the beginning. elle : 
majeſtic old man, who, falling at the em- to living; was tired of walking round! 
r's feet, addreſſed him as follows: ſame circle; had tried every © 
*« Great father of China, behold a wreteh, and found them all grow weaker * 
« now eighty- ſive years old, who was ſhut repetition. If life be, in — 


« up in a dungeon at the age of twenty- * pleaſing,” cried he to 4 the 
* x.&y I 22 a ſtran- « will it appear when age comes at —__ 
ger to crime, or without being even * be at preſent indifferent, fure | 2. 


* confronted by my accuſers. 1 have ne, * then be execrable.“ This def 


NAR 


el every reflection; till, at laſt, with 
he ſerenity of perverted reaſon, he 
| the debate with a piſtal! Had this 
4-laded man been apprized, that exiſt- 

rows more defirable io us the longer 
Al, he would have then faced old age 

hriaking ; he would have boldly 
410 live; and ſerved that ſociety by 
ure all duity, which be baſely injured 
hi; deſeruon. Gold/muth, 


{ 10. The Canal and the Brock. 


A Reverie. 


kdclightfally pleaſant evening ſucceed- 
afutry immer- day, invited me to take 
Ruy walk ; and, leaving the duſt of the 
nay, fell into a path which led . 
dalant little valley watered by a ſmall 
wdring brook. The meadow ground 
bands had been lately mown, aud the 
gals was ſpringing up with a lively 
lie. The brook was hid in ſeveral 
s by the ſurubs that grew on each 
vd intermingled their branches. The 
dd the valley were roughened by ſmall 
ir thickets; and the whole ſcene had 
al ſolitude and retirement, uncommon 
neighbourhood of a populous town. 
Pike of Bridgewater's canal croſſed 
alley, high raiſed on a mound of earth, 
a preſerved a level with the elevated 
Kon cach ide, An arched road was 
&s under it, beneath which the brook 
Aa dong the valley was conveyed by 
20us paſſage. I threw myſelf 
i green bank, ſhaded by a leaf 
ud reſting my head upon my hand, 
i welcome indolence had overcome 
den ſaw, with the eyes of fancy, 
ng ſcene. 
run. built ſide of the aqueduct ſud- 
cpeded, and a gigantic form iſſued 
act 1 ſoon diſcovered to be the 
of the Canal. He was clad in a 
Arm of ruſſet hue. A mural 
wentcd with battlements, ſur- 
8 is brow, His naked feet were 
Red wich clay. On his left ſhoulder 
© Wye pick - axe; and in his right 
leid Certain inſtruments, uſed in 
id levelling. His looks were 
uud his features harſh. The 
Wrough which he proceeded in- 
ed, and with a heavy tread he 
7 to the valley. As he ap- 
— brock, the Deity of the 
" to meet him. He was habited 
Fern mantle, and the clear drops 


1 


dark hair, which was encircled 


. LL, FiITs % , re. 


with a wreath of water - lily, interwoven 


with ſweet-ſented flag: an angling rod 


ſupported his ſteps. Ihe Genius of the 


Canal eyed him with a contemptuous look, 
and in a hoarſe voice thus * 

« Hence, ignoble rill ! with thy ſcanty 
et tribute to thy lord the Merſey ; nor thus 
« waſte thy almoſt-exhauſted urn in linger - 
« ing windings along the vale. Feeble as 
„ thine aid is, it will not be unacceptable 
to that maſter ſtream himſe;f; for, as I 


*« lately croſſed his channel, I perceived his 


* ſands loaded with ſtranded veſſels, I 
„ ſaw, and pitied him, for undertaking a 
* taſk to which he is unequal, But thou, 
« whoſe languid current is obſcured by 
*« weeds, and interrupted by miſha 

« pebbles; who loſeſt thyſelf in endleſs 
*« mazes, remote from any ſound but thy 
*« own idle gurgling; how canſt thou ſup- 
« port an exiſtence ſo contemptible and -- 
« Jeſs? For me, the nobleſt child of Art, 
« who hold my — courſe from 
4% hill to hill, over vales and rivers ; who 
« pierce the ſolid rock for my paſſage, and 
« connect unknown lands with diſtant ſeas; 
« wherever I appear I am viewed with 
« aſtoniſhment, and exulting Commerce 
« hails my waves. Behold my channel 
*« thronged with capacious veſlels for the 
« conveyance of merchandize, and ſplen- 
« did barges for the uſe and 12 of 
« travellers; my banks crowned with airy 
« bridges and huge warehouſes, and echo» 
„ing with the buſy ſounds of induſtry ! 
% Pay then the homage due from Sloth 
10 and Obſcurity to Grandeur and Uti. 
« lity.“ 

I readily. acknowledge, replied the 
Deity of the Brook, in a modeſt accent, 
« the ſupetior magnificence and more ex- 
« tenſive utility of which you fo proudly 
« boaſt; yet, in my humble walk, I am not 
« yoid of a praiſe leſs ſhining, but not leſs 
4 ſolid than yours. The nymph of this 
peaceful valley, rendered more fertile 
« and beautiful by my ſtream; the neigh- 
«« bouring ſylyan deities, to gas dp ure 
« I contribute; will pay a grateful teſti- 
« mony to my merit. The windings of 
„ my courſe, which you ſo much blame, 
« ſerve to diffuſe over a greater extent of 
ground the refreſhment of my waters; 
« and the lovers of nature and the Muſes, 
« who are fond of ſtraying on my ban 
« are better pleaſed that the line of hea 
„ marks my way, than if, like yours, it 
« were directed in a ſtraight, unvaried line. 
« They prize the irregular wildneſs with 

£2 „* which 
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* which I am decked, as the charms of 
« beauteous ſimplicity. What you call 
* the weeds which darken and obſcure 
* my waves, afford to the botaniſt a pleaſ- 
« ing ſpeculation of the works of nature ; 


% and the poet and painter think the luſtre 


of my ſtream greatly improved by glit- 


* tering through them. The pebbles which 
« diverſify my bottom, and make theſe 


« ripplings in my current, are pleaſing 
objects to the eye of taſte ; and my ſim- 
ple murmurs are more melodious to the 
« learned ear than all the rude noiſes of 
* your banks, or even the muſic that re- 
* ſounds from your ſtately barges. If 
« the unfeeling ſons of Wealth and Com- 
* merce judge of me by the mere ſtandard 
* of ofcfulneſs, I may claim no undiſtin- 
oy r- rank. While your waters, con- 
« fined in deep channels, or lifted above 
«< the valleys, roll on, a uſeleſs burden to 
« the fields, and only ſubſervient to the 
« drudgery of bearing temporary mer- 
« chandizes, my ſtream will beſtow unvary- 
« ing fertility on the meadows, during the 
* ſummers of future ages. Yet I ſcorn to 
* ſubmit my honours to the decifion of 
* thoſe whoſe hearts are. ſhut up to taſte 
« and ſentiment : let me appeal to nobler 
« judges. The philoſopher and poet, by 
« whoſe labours the human mind is ele- 
« vated and refined, and opened to plea- 
* ſures beyond the conception of vulgar 
« ſouls, wil acknowledge that the elegant 
« deities who preſide over ſimple and na- 
« tural beauty have inſpired them with 
their charming and inſtructive ideas. 
The ſweeteſt and moſt majeſtic bard that 
« ever ſung has taken a pride in ownin 

& his affection to woods and ſtreams; — 
« while the ſtupendous monuments of Ro- 
* man grandeur, the columns which pierced 


« the ſkies, and the aqueducts which poured 


« their waves over mountains and vallics, 
« are ſunk in oblivion, the gently-winding 
« Mincius till retatns his tranquil honours, 
« And when thy glories, proud Genius ! 
« are loſt and forgotten; when the flood of 
« commerce, which now ſupplies thy urn, 
« is turned into another courſe, and has 
« left thy channel dry and deſolate ; the 
« ſoftly-flowing Avon ſhall ſtill murmur in 
« ſong, and his banks receive the homage 
« of all who are beloved by Pheœbus and 
the. Muſes.““ Aikin's Mi/cell. 


$ 11, The Story of a diſabled Soldier. 


No obſervation is more common, and 
at the ſame time more true, than, That 


OUR” 


one half of the world are ignorant hy 
other half lives. The misfortunes « 
great are held up to engage our attent 
are enlarged in tones of declamat 
and the world 1s called upon to gaze 
noble ſufferers : the great, under the 
ſure of calamity, are» confſtious of ſe 
others ſympathizing with their di 
and have, at once, the comſort of ad: 
tion and pity. 

There is nothin imous in 
ing misfortunes with fortitude, whe 
whole world is looking. on: men in 
circumſtances will act — even 
motives of vanity; but he who, in the 
of obſcurity, can brave adverfity; 
without friends to Encourage, acqt 
ances to pity, or even without hope 
leviate his misfortunes, can behave 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly g 
whether peaſant or counter, he « 
admiration, and ſhould be held up ſt 
imit:tion and reſpect. 

While the ſlighteſt incor 
the great are magnified into calam 
while tragedy mouths out their ſuffe 
in all the ſtrains of eloquence; the mi 
of the poor are entirely — 
yet ſome of the lower ranks of peopi 
dergo more real hardſhips in one day 
thoſe of a more exalted ſtation (af 
their whole lives. It is inconceivabie 
difficulties the meaneſt of our co 
ſailors and ſoldiers endure without 
muring or regret ; without paſhonat 
claiming agamſt Providence, or 0 
their fellows to be gazers.0n their in 
dity. Every day is to thema day oft 
and yet they entertain them hard f 
out repining. 

With what indignation do | 
Ovid, a Cicero, or a Rabaun, ce 
of their misfortunes and hardſbips 
greateſt calamity was that of being 


to vifit a certain ſpot of earth, t0 
they had fooliſhly attached an idea 0 ' mea 
pineſs ! Their diſtreſſes were Po, | 
compared to what many of the ad out © 
ing poor every day endure we 


muring. They ate, drank, and ſlept 
had flaves to attend them; and we 
of ſubſiſtence for life : while mm 
fellow-creatures are obliged * 
without a friend to comfort or i 
and even without ſhelter from de 
of the ſeaſon. _ 

1 have been led into theſe 
from accidentally meeuny, — 
a poor fellow, whom 1 


+; 
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& in a ſailor's jacket, and begging at 
ofthe outlets of the town with a wooden 
knew him to have been honeſt and 
rous when in the country, and was 
20s to learn what had reduced him to 
; preſent ſituation. Wherefore, after 
ve given him what I thought 3 
bired to know the hiſtory of his life 
ni fortunes, and the manner in which 
ws reduced to his preſent diſtreſs. 
dlabled ſoldier, for ſuch he was, 
wh dreſſed in a ſailor's habit, ſcratch- 
1s head, and. leaning on his crutch, 
kin elf into an attitude to comply with 
rrequelt, and gave me his hiſtory as fol- 


for my misfortunes, maſter, I can't 
nerd to have gone through any more 
an other folks; for, except the loſs of 
i mb, and my being obliged to beg, 
[don't know any reaſon, thank Heaven, 
tat | have to complain: there is Bill 
Ibs, of our regiment, he has loſt 
th h's legs, and an eye to boot; but, 
ag Heaven, it is not ſo bad with me 


w. 
#4 was born in Shropſhire ; my father 
a labourer, and died when I was five 
ers old; fo 1 was put upon the pariſh. 
de had been a wandering ſort of a 
an, the pariſhioners were not able to 
El to what pariſh I belonged, or where 
ki born, ſo they ſent me to another 
und, and that pariſh ſent me to a third. 
houpht in my heart, they kept ſend- 
ne about ſo long, that they would 
et me be born in any pariſh at all; 
* laſt, however, they fixed me. I 
a me diſpoſition to be a ſcholar, and 


MN; but the maſter of the workhouſe 
* me to buſineſs as ſoon as I was able 
ardlea mallet; and here I lived an 
Wy kind of life for five years. I only 
gat {en hours in the day, and had 
ncat and drink provided for my la- 
1 [tis true, I was not ſuffered to 
der of the houſe, for fear, as they ſaid, 
* run away; but what of that, I 
te liberty of the whole houſe, and 
| * before the door, and that was 
1 for me. I was then bound out 
mer, Where 1 was up both early 
. but I ate and drank well, and 
ny bulineſs well enough, till he 
ay | was obliged to provide for 
110 1 was reſolved to go ſeek my 


Abe. 
ln thic 
Mis manner I went from town to 


u reſolved, at leaſt, to know my let- 


me; and I believe 
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town, worked when I could get employ- 
ment, and ſtarved when I could get none: 
when happening one day to go chrough 
a field belonging to a juſtice of peace, I 
ſpy'd a hare crofling the path juſt before 
e devil put it in my 
head to fling my ſtick at it:—well, what 
will you have on't ? I killed the hare, 
and was bringing it away, when the juſ- 
tice himſelf met me; he called me a 
poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me, 
defired I would give an account of my- 
ſelf. 1 fell upon my knees, begged his 
worſhip's pardon, and began to give a 
full account of all that 1 knew of m 

breed, ſeed, and generation; but, thong 

I gave a very true account, the juſtice 


ſaid I could give no account; fo ] was 


indicted at ſeſſions, found guilty of be- 
ing poor, and ſent up to London tb 
Newgate, in order to be tranſported as 
a vagabond. 
« People may ſay this and that of being 
in jail, but, for my part, I found New- 
ate as agreeable a place as ever I was 
in in all my life. I had my belly-fullto 
eat and drink, and did no work at all. 
This kind of life was too good to laſt 
for ever; ſo I was taken out of priſon, 
after five months, put on board a ſhip, 
and ſent off, with two hundred more, ta 
the plantations. We had but an indif- 
ferent paſſage, for, being all confined in 
the hold, more than 1 of our 
le died for want of ſweet air; and 
thoſe that remained were ſickly enough, 
God knows. When we came a- ſhore, we 
were fold to the planters, and I was 


bound for ſeven years more. As I was 


no ſcholar, for I did not know my let- 
ters, I was obliged to work among the 
negroes ; and I ſerved out my time, as 
in duty bound to do. | 
« When my time was expired, I worked 
my paſſage home, and glad I was to ſee 
Old England again, becauſe I loved my 
country. 1 was afraid, however, that [ 
ſhould be indicted for a vagabond once 
more, ſo I did not much care to go down 
into the country, but kept about the 
town, and did little jobs when 1 could get 
them. BY 
„I was very happy in this manner for 
ſome time, till one evening, coming home 
from work, two men knocked me don, 
and then defired me to ſtand. They be- 
longed to a preſs-gang : I was carried 
before the juſtice, and, as I could give 
no account of myſelf, I had my choice 
222 « left, 


| 
| 


*s + - 
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« left, whether to go on board a'man of 
« war, or liſt for a ſoldier: I choſe the lat- 
« ter; and, in this poſt of a gentleman, I 
« ſerved two campaigns in Flanders, was 
« at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and 
received but one wound, through the 
« breaſt here; but the doctor of our regi- 
ment ſoon made me well again. 

„When the peace came on I was diſ- 
„ charged; and, as I could not work, be- 
.« caule my wound was ſometimes trouble- 
« ſome, I liſted for a landman in the Eaſt 
% India company's ſervice. I have fought 
« the French in fix pitched battles; and I 
« verily believe that, if I could read or 
« write, our captain would have made me 
«* a corporal. But it was not my good 
% fortune to have any promotion, for I 
44 ſoon fell ſick, and ſo got leave to return 
„ home again with forty pounds in my 
pocket. This was at the beginning of 
* the preſent war, and I hoped to be ſet 
on ſhore, and to have the pleaſure of 
« ſpending my money; but the govern- 
ment wanted men, and fo I was preſſed 
« for a ſailor before ever I could ſet foot 
« on ſhore. f 

« The boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, 
« an obſtinate fellow: he ſwore he knew 
« that I underſtood my buſineſs well, but 
* that I ſhammed Abraham, to be idle; 
but, God knows, I knew nothing of ſea- 
„ buſineſs, and he beat me, without con- 
« ſidering what he was about. I had flill, 
« however, my forty pounds, and that 
« was ſome comfort to me under every 
beating; and the money I might have 


„ had to this day, but that our ſhi 


10 — taken by the French, and ſo I lo 

64 

« Our crew was carried into Breſt, and 
many of them died, becauſe they were 
« not uſed to live in a jail; but, for my 
part, it was nothing to me, for I was 
* feaſoned, One night, as I was aſleep on 
« the bed of boards, with a warm blanket 
* about me, for I always loved to lie well, 
„J was awakened by the boatſwain, who 
« had a dark lanthorn in his hand: Jack,“ 
« ſays he to me, will you knock out the 
„French centry's brains?“ I don't care,” 
« ſays 1, ſtriving to keep myſelf awake, if 
% lend a hand.“ Then follow me,“ ſays 
„he, and I hope we ſhall do buſineſs.” 
go up I got, and tied my blanket, which 
« was all the cloaths I had; about my mid- 
„ dle, and went with him to fight the 
* Frenchmen. I hate the French, becauſe 


— IR 1 | 
« they are all ſlaves, and wear 
« ſhoes. 1 

Though we had no arts, one Eng 
* man is able to beat five French a 
time; ſo we went down to the d 
where both the centries were polled, 
« ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arr 
« moment, and knocked them de 
„From thence nine of us ran topeths 
the quay, and ſeizing the firſt boar 
% met, got out of the harbour, and et 
„ ſea, We had not been here three 
© before we were taken up by tue De 
« privateer, Who were glad of fo u 
« good hands, and we conſented to ry 
chance. However, we had not 28 
luck as we expected. In three day 
„fell in with the Pompadour prix; 
« of forty guns, while we had but t 
« ty-three; ſo to it we went, yard. 
and yard-arm. The fight laſted 
« three hours, and 1 tl believe 
„ ſhould have taken the Frenchman, 
*« we but had ſome more men leſt 
„ hind ; but, unfortunately, we lol al 
men juſt as we were going to ge 
« victory, 

was once more in the power of 
« French, and [ believe it would have 
„hard with me had I been brought 
« to Breſt ; but, by good fortune, we 
« retaken by the Viper, I had mol 
got to tell you that, in that engaget 
* = wounded in two places; [ok 
« fingers off the left hand, and my leg 
« ſhot off, If I had had the good tu 
« to have loſt my leg and uſe of my 
« on board a king's ſhip, and not a. 
« a privateer,, I ſhould have been cn 
« to cloathing and maintenance duni 
« reſt of my life ! but that was 19 
« chance : one man is born wich! 
« ſpoon in his mouth, and another 
* wooden ladle. However, bleſſed le 
« 1 enjoy good health, and will fir 
love liberty and Old England. Lu 
40 property and Old England for 
« huzza!"” 

Thus ſaying, he limped off, lern 
in admiration at his intrepidity # 
tent; nor could I avoid acxuows 
that an habitual acquaintance -= 
ſerves better than pluloſophy 2 
deſpiſe it. 0 9 


12. 4 Dialogue deen Urs 
ö Eines, i Orxcv'! {jaws 


Circe, You will go ther, Ui 


ell you go? I deſire you to ſpeak 
thoughts of your heart. Speak with- 
reſerve, — What carries you from 
. Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs 
'unan nature. My heart will figh 
-py country. It is a tenderneſs which 
[ny attachment to you cannot over- 


Cree. This is not all. I perceive — 
14:34 to declare your whole mind: but 
x: & you fear? my terrors are gone. 
e procdeſt goddeſs on earth, when ſhe 
wfaroured a mortal as I have favoured 
0 las {aid her divinity and power at his 


zz, It may be fo, while there till 
ns in her heart the fondneſs of 
er in her mind the fear of ſhame. 
« you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar 
Lot.. 

(e. I underftand your caution, it be- 
to your character; and, therefore, to 
l diffidence from you, I ſwear by 
7,1 will do no harm to you or your 
#6: tor any thing which you ſay, though 


* eu d oltead me ever ſo much, but will 
ok ke you away with all marks of my 
* melbip. Tell me now, truly, what 


ures you hope to enjoy in the barren 
ic of [thaca, which can compenſate for 
& you leave in this paradiſe, exempt 
al o cares, and overflowing with all 
oats 
. The pleaſures of virtue; the ſu- 
me happineſs of doing good, Here I 
& dung: my mind is in a palſy; its fa- 
«3 ate benumbed. I long to return 
as 0 aon again, that I may employ thoſe 
* and virtues which I have cultivated 


ick a N 

her' a tae eulieſt days of my youth. Toils 
be ares fright not me: they are the ex- 
1 ay soul; they keep it in health 
\ Li „ 1gour. Give me again the fields 
| for 797, rather than thoſe vacant groves : 


| could reap the bright harveſt of 
I nere I am hid from the eyes of 
dad, and begin to appear contemptible 
"0%, The image of my former ſelf 
ls and ſeems to upbraid me wherever 
U meet ic under the gloom of every 
ein even intrades itlelf into your 
ice, and chides me from your arms. 
ren Pideſs ! unleſs you have power to 
{ Ut troubleſome ſpirit, unleſs you 

Take me torget myſelf, I cannot be 

K | ſhall every day be more 


e May not a wiſe and good man, 
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who has ſpent all his youth in active life 
.and' honourable danger, when he begins 


« IE 


to decline, have leave to retire, and en- 
joy the relt of his days in quiet and plea- 
ſure? | 
Uly/es. No retreat can be honourable to 
a wiſe and man, but in company with 
the Muſes; I am deprived of that ſacred 
ſociety here. The Muſes will not inhabit 
the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual 
pleaſure. How can I ſtudy, how can 1 
think, while ſo many beaſts (and the worſt 
beaſts I know are men turned into beaſts) 
are howling, or roaring, or grunting about 
me ? | | 
Circe. There is —_— in this; but 
this is not all : you ſuppreſs 
reaſon that draws you to Ithaca. There 
is another image, beſides that of your for- 
mer ſelf, which appears to you in all parts 
of this iſland, 17 follows your walks, 
which interpoſes itſelf between you and 
me, and chides you from my arms: it is 
Penelope, Ulyſſes ; I know it 15s, Do not 
retend to deny it: you ſigh for her. in my 
ſom itſelf.— And yet ſhe is not an im- 
mortal. She is not, as I am, endowed with 
the gift of unfading youth : ſeveral you 
have paſt ſince her's has been faded, I 
think, without vanity, that ſhe was never 
ſo handſome as I. But what is ſhe now ? 
D.. You have told me yourſelf, in a 
former converſation, when I enquired of 
you about her, that ſhe is true to my bed, 
and as fond of me now, after twenty years 
abſence, as when 1 left her to go to Troy. 
J left her in the bloom of her youth and 
her beauty. How much muſt her con- 
ſtancy have been tried fince that time ! 
how meritorious is her fidelity! Shall I 
reward her with falſhood ? 'ſhall I for- 
get her who cannot forget me; who has 


nothing ſo dear to her as my remem- 


brance ? 

Circe, Her love is preſerved by the con- 
tinual hope of your peedy return. Take 
that hope from her: tet your companions 
return, and let her know that yoa have 
fixed your abode here with me; that you 
have fixed it for ever: let her know that 
ſhe is free to diſpoſe of her heart and her 
hand as ſhe pleaſes. Send my picture to 
her; bid her compare it with her own 
face.[f all this does not cure her of the 
remains of her paſſion, if you do not hear 
of her marrying Eurymachus in a twelve- 
— 1 Alder land nothing of woman - 

ind. ' | 6 

Ulyes O cruel goddeſs ! why will you 

Z 2 3 force 


the ſtrongeſt. 


q 
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force me to tell you thoſe truths I wiſh to 
conceal ? If by ſuch unjuſt, ſuch barbarous 
uſage, 1 could loſe her heart, it would break 
mine. How ſhould I endure the torment of 
thinking that I had wronged ſuch a wife ? 
what could make me amends for her not 
being mine, for her being another's ? Do 
not frown, Circe; I own, (fince you will 
have me ſpeak) I own you could not: with 
all your pride of immortal beauty, with all 
your magical charms to afliit thoſe of na- 
ture, you are not ſuch a powerful charmer 
as ſhe, You feel deſire, and you give it; 
but you never felt love, nor can you inſpire 
it. How can 1 love one who would have 
degraded me into a beaſt ? Penelope raiſed 
me into a hero: her love ennobled, invi- 
gorated, exalted my mind. She bid me go 
to the ſiege of Troy, though the parting 
with me was worſe than death to herſelf: 
ſhe bid me expoſe myſelf there to all perils 
among the — herocs of Greece, 
though her poor heart trembled to think 
of the leaſt I ſhould meet, and would bave 
given all its own blood to ſave a drop of 
mine. Then there was ſuch a conformity 
in all our inclinations! when Minerva 
taught me the leſions of wiſdom, ſhe loved 
to be preſent; ſhe heard, ſhe retained the 
moral inſtructions, the ſublime truths of 
nature, ſhe gave them back to me, ſoften- 
ed and ſweetened with the peculiar graces 
of her own mind. When we unbent our 
thoughts with the charms of poetry, when 
we read together the poems of Orpheus, 
Muſzeus, and Linus, with what taſte did ſhe 
mark every excellence in them | My feel- 
ings were dull, compared to her's. She 
ſeemed herſelf to be the Muſe who had in- 
ſpired thoſe verſes, and had tuned their 
1yres to infuſe into the hearts of mankind 
love of wiſdom and virtue, and the fear 

of the gods, How beneficent was ſhe, how 
good to my people ! what care did the take 
to inſtru in the finer and more ele- 
nt arts; to relieve the neceſſities of the 

ck and the aged: to ſuperintend the edu- 
cation of children; to do my ſubjects 
eve ood office of kind interceſſion; to 
1 me their wants; to aſſiſt their 
petitions; to mediate for thoſe who were 
odjects of mercy ; to ſue for thoſe who 
deſerved the favours of the crown! And 
ſhall I baniſh myſelf for ever from ſuch a 
conſort ? ſhall 1 give up her ſociety for the 
brutal joys of a ſenſual life, ina indeed 


the form of a man, but haxigg laſt the hu- 


man ſoul, or at leaſt all its: ndl le and god 
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like powers ? | Oh, ce, ive me 
cannot bear the thought. 10 

Circe. Be gone — do not imagine 
you to ſtay. The daughter of Ne $ 
not ſo mean-ſpirited as to ſolicit a f 
to ſhare her happineſs with her. tt 
happineſs which I Hd you cannot en 


I puy you and deſpiſe you. That uf f 
— Ze to value ſo offs I have no no a 
of. All you have ſaid ſeems to me a ja __ 
of ſentiments fitter for à filly woman * 
for a great man. Go, read, and (pin 12 
if you pleaſe, with your wife, I fe * 
you to remain another day in my if * 
You ſhall have a fair wind to carry K. 
from it. After that, may every fto:m + 
Neptune can raiſe purſue and overwi — 
you ! Be gone, I ſay ; quit my fight. _ 
De. Great geddels, 1 obey . 
remember your oach oh 
$ 13. Love and Toy, a Tale. 4 8 
In the happy period of the golden | = 
when all the celeſtial inhabitants deic Nhe 4 
ed to the earth, and converſed ſam off 
with mortals, among the moſt cheriſke 1 6 
the heavenly powers were twins, the * 
ſpring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. V % 
— appeared the flowers ſprung up 110 
neath their feet, the fun ſhone wi . bh 
brighter radiance, and all nature ſeq 87% 
embelliſhed by their preſence, They yur 
inſeparable companions, and their gro 1 
attachment was favoured by Jupitet, = 
had decreed that a laſting union ag. 
ſolemnized between them fo ſoon # . — 
were arrived at maturer years : bat . 
mean time the ſons of men deviated & 
their native innocence; vice and ruin 4 45 
ran the earch with giant ſtrides; and 
with her train of celeſtial vifitants, for g 4 
their polluted abodes : Love alone ren 
ed, having been ſtolen away by Hope * 8. 
was his nurſe, and conveyed by her ls Ha 
foreſts of Arcadia, where he was ba Nit 
up among the ſhepherds. But ls, D 
ſigned him a different | ay al | Fir Ha, 
manded him to eſpouſe Sorrou, de 3 
ter of Ate: he complied with rief n 
for her features were harſh and 5 6 Rice 
able; her eyes ſunk, her forehead 1 A hun 
ed into perpetual wrinkles, and 7 . 
ples were covered with a wreath 0 4 by le: 
and wormwood. From mu pl cang 
a virgin, in whom ht be *Y Se Ke, 
reſemblance to both her Pe e * 
ſullen and unamiable features © git iter 
ther were ſo mixed and blended „or! 


neſs of her father, that her counte- 
+ though mournful, was highly pleaſ- 
| The maids and ſhepherds of the 
wibcuring plains gathered round, and 
i her Pity. A red breaſt was ob- 
+) to build in the cabin where ſhe was 
and while ſhe was yet an infant, a 
; parſucd by a Lawk Rew into her 
em. This nymph had a dejected ap- 
wauce, but ſo ſoft and gentle a mien, 
le was beloved to a degree of en- 
un. Her voice was low and plain- 


* be, but ine xpreſfibly (weet; and ſhe loved 
10 E for hours together on cke banks of 
4 ud and melancholy ſtream, Ganging 


ter luce. She taught men to weep, for 
eek a ſtrange delight in tears; and 
a uhen the virgins of the hamlet were 
alled at their evening ſports, ſhe would 


by her tales, full of a charming ſad 
„ She wore on her head a garland 
fzolcd of her father's myrtles twiſted 
n her mother's ey prels. 

One day, as ſhe ſat muſing by the wa- 
of Helicon, her tears by chance fell in- 
Ide fountam ; and ever ſince the Muſes? 
pug has retained a ſtrong taſte of the in- 
wn, Pity was commanded by Jupiter 
low the Reps of her mother through 
world, cropping balm into the wounds 
made, and binding up the hearts ſhe 
| droxen, She follows with her hair 
ber boſom bare and throbbing, her 
ments torn by the briars, and her feet 
king with the roughneſs' of the path. 
mph is mortal, for her mother is 
ud when ſhe has fulfilled her deſtined 
ic upon the earth, they ſhall both ex- 
t ogether, and Love be again united 


d & ers 
„ bs immortal and long-berrothed 
— Scone between Colonel Rivers and 


4 Ha 1 7 ; — aubich the Colonel, from 
uncipies of Hoxour, refuſes to give bis 
Degler to Sir Haraz ' 

wt Her. Colonel, your moſt obedient: 
© come upon the old buſineſs ; for, un- 
ha aLowed to entertain hopes of 
Mets, I ſhall be the moſt miſerable 
» uman beings. - 


ke. Sir py I have already told 
n 


ly letter, and 


f ow tell you perſonal- 
2 cannot liſten to poſals. 
.. No, sr N 
het * No, Sir; I have promiſed my 


b g 
r, Mer Sidney. Do you know 


miſed her to Mr. Sidney ? 


yin among!t them, and captivate their 


farther 


if the has enough to provid 


Sir Har. I do: but what then? En- 
gagements of this kind, you know——— — 
iv. So then, you do know I have pro- 


Sir Har. I do— But I alſo know that 
matters are not finally ſettled between Mr. 
Sidney and you; and I moreover knows 
that his fortune is by no means equal to 
mine; therefore 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me aſk you one 
queſtion before you make your conſe- 
quence. | 

Sir Har. A thouſand, if you pleaſe, 
Sir. 

Riv. Why then, Sir, let me aſk you, 
what you have ever obſerved in me, or my 
conduct, that you defire me ſo familiarly 
to break my word? I thought, Sir, you 
conſidered me as a man of honour? 

Sir Har. And ſo I do, Sir—a man of 
the niceſt honour. 

Riv. And yet, Sir, you aſk me to vio- 
late the ſanctity of my word; and tell 
me directly, that it is my intereſt to be a 
raſcal! 

Sir Har. I really don't underſtand you, 
Colonel ; I thought, when I was talking 
to you, I was talking to a man who knew 
the world; and as you have not yet 
figned—— | 

Riv. Why, this is mending matters 
with a witneſs! And ſo you think, be- 
cauſe I am not legally bound, I am under 


no neceflity of keeping my word! Sir Har- 


ry, laws were never made for men of ho- 
nour : they want no bond but the rectitude 
of their own ſentiments; and laws are 
of no uſe but 0 bind the villains of ſo- 
ciety. | | 

Sie Har. Well! but, my dear Colonel, 
if you have no regard for me, ſhew ſome 
Bade regard for your daughter. 

Riv. I ſhew the 2 regard ſor my 
daughter, by giving her to a man of ho- 
nour ; and 4— E — 0 ah any 

tition of your propalals, - 

Sir — Inſult L- Colonel ! Is the 
offer of my alliance an inſult ? Is my readi- 
neſs to make what nents you think 


0 
7 Sir Harry, I ſbould confider the 
offer of a kingdom an inſult, if it were to 
be purchaſed by the violation of my word. 
Beſides, though my daughter ſhall never 


O a to the arms of her huſband, I 
let. 


ſee her happy than rich; and 
ide handſomely 
for a young family, and ſomething to ſpare 
for the exigencies of a worthy friend, I Mall 

224 , think 
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think her as aMucnt as if ſhe were miſtreſs 
of Mexico. | 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done; 
but I believe—— | 

Riv, Well, Sir Harry, and as our con- 
ference is done, we will, if you pleaſe, re- 
tire to the ladies. I ſhall be always glad 
of your acquaintance, though I cannot re- 
ceive you as a ſon-in-law; for a union of 
intereſt J look upon as a union of diſho- 
nour, and conſider a marriage for money 
at beſt but a legal proſtitution. 


$15. On Dignity of Manners, 

There is a certain dignity of manners 
abſolutely neceſſary, to make even the moſt 
veluable character either reſpected or re- 
ſpectable. | 

Horſe-play, romping, frequent and loud 
fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, and in- 
diſeriminate familiarity, will fin both me- 
rit and knowledge into a degree of con- 
tempt. They compoſe at moſt a merry 
fellow; and a merry fellow was never yet 
a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate famili- 
arity either offends your ſuperiors, or elſe 
dubs you their dependent and led captain. 
It gives your inferiors juſt, but trouble- 
ſome and improper claims of equality. A 
Joker is near akin to a buffoon; and nei- 
ther of them is the leaſt related to wit. 
Whoever 1s admitted or ſought for, in 
company, upon any other account than 
that of his merit and manners, is never 
reſpected there, but only made uſe of. We 
will have ſuch · a one, for he ſings prettily; 
we will invite ſuch· a- one to a ball, for he 
dances well; we will have ſuch-a-one at 
ſupper, for he is always joking and laugh. 
ing ; we will aſk another, becauſe he plays 
deep at all games, or becauſe he can drink 
a great deal, Theſe are all viliſying diſ- 
tiactions, mortifying preferences, and ex- 
elude all ideas of eſteem and regard. 
Whoever 7s had, (as it is called) in com- 

any, for the ſake of any one thing fingly, 
is ſingly that thing, and will never be con- 
fidered in any other light; conſequently 
| _— reſpected, let his merits be what they 
will. 

This dignity of manners, which 1 re- 
commend fo mach to you; is not only as 
different from pride, as true courage is 
from blafſtering, or true wit from n. 
but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it; for 
nothing vilifies and degrades more than 
pride. The pretenſions of the proud man 
are oftener treated with ſneer and con- 
tempt, than with indignation ; as we offer 
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rigiculouſly too little to-a trade 
aſks ridiculouſſy too much for his oo 
but we Co not haggle with ane | 
aſks a juſt and reaſonable pric 
Abject flattery and nan 2 
ation degrade, as much az jndiſcrimi 
contradiction and noiſy debate dilgut, 
a modeſt afſertion of one's own opinion, 
a complaiſant; acquieſcence in other g 
ple's, preſerve dint fl 4 
Vulgar, low exe awkward 
tions and addreſs, vilfy, as they im 


py | 
either a very low turn of mind, or log 
education, and low company. rays 
Frivolous curioſity about trifles, x Lin 
laborious attention to little objects, wk the c: 
neither require nor deſerve à momeq elf 
thought, lower a man ; who from th um. 
is thought (and not unjufly) incapab! obj 
reater matters. Cardinal de Ret:, 1 Gol! 
fgaciauly. marked out Cardin! C be is 
for a little mind, from the moment Aue 
he told him he had wrote three years lf (y 
the ſame pen, and that it was an excel puny | 
good one ſtill. ner, 
A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſ te it 
in looks and motions gives dignity, vi 
out excluding wit and decent checriulug boy 
which are always ſerious themſelves, age 
conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a0 pare c 
fling activity of che body, are firong u wes, 
cations of futility, Whoever is in a hu " fx 
ſhews that the thing he is about is to0 WY «ac: 
for him—haſte and hurry are very dif 7 up 
things, | U the 
I have only mentioned ſome of n 
things which may, and do, in the cpu bour 
of the world, lower and fink character, "0 
other reſpects valuable 22 but [1 poſſy 
taken no notice of thoſe that aflett Upar 
ſink the moral characters: they are f puſh 
ciently obvious. A man who has patiet and 
been kicked, may as well preteul to Cl "Ty 
rage, as a man blaſted by vices and crin Pri 
to dignity of any Kind. . But an ente ve 
decthcy and dignity of manners, will er 2: 
keep ſuch a man longer from finking, fi the 
otherwiſe he mou be of ſuch conſeque ty 
is the ro eros, ecorum, even wy u de 
affeted and put ol. Lord Chefaf - 
| 3 -3£ ; Log.“ 
$ 16. On Huth * 
A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking WR. :; 
ing, or ſpeaking, implies a low eauca they 
and a habit of low company- Yong f dein 
ple contract it at ſchool, or among (er, | 
with whom they ate too often 1 | ho 
verſe; but, after they frequent g 00d cn ba! 
pany, they muſt want attenuon and ol ; er 


1 
Mn, 
r 


. 
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im 
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ir much, if they do not lay it quite 
; 4 indeed, if they do not, good 
ary will be very apt tolay them aſide. 
nous kinds of vulgariſms are infi- 
; | cannot pretend to point them out 
vj but I will give ſome ſamples, by 
þ you may gueſs at the reſt, 
Wnlgar man is captious and jealous ; 
# 2nd impetuous about trifles ; he ſuſ- 
b limſelf to be lighted ; thinks every 
that is ſaid meant at him; if the 
any happens to laugh, he is perſuaded 
agb at him; he grows angry and 
1 ays ſomething very 1mpertinent, and 
n limſelf into a ſcrape, by ſhewing 
be calls a proper ſpirit, and aſſerting 
gf A man of faſhion does not ſup- 
iimſelf to be either the ſole or prin- 
| object of the thoughts, looks, or 
6 of the company; — never ſuſpects 
e 15 either ſlighted or laughed at, 
& he is conſcious that he deſerves it. 
if (which very ſeldom happens) the 
wy is abſurd or ill-bred enough to 
ater, he does not care two-pence, un- 
te infult be ſo groſs and plain as to 
we ſatisfaction of another kind. As 
vabore trifles, he is never vehement 
azer about them; and wherever 
ue concerned, rather acquieſces than 
yes, A vulgar man's converſation 
" tarours ſtrongly of the lowneſs of 
eacation and company: it turns 
upon his domeſtic affairs, his ſer- 
\ tae excellent order he keeps in his 
amy, and the little anecdotes of the 
Mourhood ; all which he relates with 
Mas, as intereſting matters, He is a 
roſty, 
Ugariſm in language is the next, and 
Wiſhing characteriſtic of bad com- 
ud a bad education. A man of 
"avoids nothing with more care than 
Proverbial expreflions and trite ſay- 
ve the flowers of the rhetoric of a 
dag. Would he fay, that men dif- 
A teir tales ; he both ſupports and 
umu opinion, by the old ſay - 
u de reſpeQfully calls it, that © what 
Me man's meat 15 another man's 
. It any body attempts being 
= he calls it, upon him; he gives 
® for tat, aye, that he does. He 
Kh ſome favourite word for | the 
s; which, for the ſake of uſing 
a * ? —__ 45 as, 
ry, Vaſily kind, va andſome, 
fy ugly. Even his of Amro 
er words carries the mark of the 
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beaſt along with it. He calls the earth 
yearth ; he is obleiged, not obliged to you. 
He goes to ward, and not towards ſuch a 

lace, He ſometimes affects hard words, 

y way of ornament, which he always 
mangles. A man of faſhion never has re- 
courſe to proverbs and vulgar. aphoriſms ; 
uſes neither favourite words nor hard 
words; but takes great care to ſpeak 
very correctly and grammatically, and to 
pronounce properly; chat is, according to 
the uſage of the beſt companies. 

An awkward addreſs, ungraceful atti- 
tudes and actions, and a certain left-hand- 
edneſs (if I may uſe that word) loudly 

roclaim low education and low company: 
or it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that a man 
can have frequented good eng wich- 
out having catched ſomething, at leaſt, of 
their air and motions. A new - raiſed man 
is diſtinguiſhed in a regiment by his awk- 
wardneſs; but he muſt be impenetrably 
dull, if, in a month or two's time, he can- 
not perform at leaſt the common manual 
exerciſe, and look like a ſoldier. ' The 
very accoutrements of a man of faſhion 
are grievous incumbrances to a _ 
man. He is at a loſs what to do with his 
hat, when it is not upon his head; his 
cane (if unfortunately he wears onc) is at 
perpetual war with every cup of tea or 
coffee he drinks; deſtroys them firſt, and 
then accompanies them in their fall. His 
ſword is formidable only to his own legs, 
which would poſſibly carry him faſt enough 
out of the way of any ſword but his own. 
His cloaths fit him ſo ill, and conſtrain 
him ſo much, that he ſeems rather their 

iſoner than their proprietor. He pre- 
ents himſelf in company like a criminal 
in a court of juſtice; his very air condemns 
him; and people of faſhion will no more 
connect themſelves with the one, than peo- 
ple of character will with the other, This 
repulſe drives and ſinks him into low com- 
pany; a gulph from whence no man, after 


a certain age, ever emerged. 
ns” Chefterfield. 


$17. On Geod-breeding. 


A friend of yours and mine has very 
juſtly defined good-breeding to be, « the 
reſult of much good ſenſe, ſome good - 
nature, and a little ſelf-denjal for the ſake 
of others, and with a view to obtain the 
ſame indulgence from them.“ Taking 
this for granted (as I think it cannot be 
diſputed) it is aſtoniſhing to me, that any 
body, who has good ſenſe and good-na- 

ture, 
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ture, can eſſentially fail in good · breeding. 
As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to perſons, places, and circum- 
ſtances ; and are only to be acquired by 
obſervation and experience ; but the ſub- 
ſtance of it is overy where and eternally 
the ſame. Good manners are, to parti- 
cular ſocieties, what good morals are to 
ſociety in general, their cement and their 
ſecurity. And as laws are enacted to en- 
force good morals, or at leaſt to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones; ſo there are 
certain rules of civility, univerſally im- 
plied and received, to enforce good man- 
ners, and puniſh bad ones, And, indeed, 
there ſeems to me to be leſs difference both 
between the crimes and puniſhments, than 
at firſt one would imagine. The immoral 
man, who invades another's Property is 
juſtly hanged for it; and the ill-bred man 
who, by his ill- manners, invades and diſ- 
turbs the quiet and comforts of private 
life, is by common conſent as juſtly baniſli- 
ed ſociety, Mutual complaiſances, atten- 
rions, and ſacrifices of little convenien- 
cies, are as natural an implied compact 
between civilized people, as protection and 
obedience are between kings and ſubjects; 
whoever, in either caſe, violates that com- 

act, juſtly forfeits all advantages ariſing 

rom it. For my own part, I really think, 
that, next to the conſciouſneſs of doing a 
ood action, that of doing a civil one is 

e moſt pleaſing : and the epithet which 
I ſhould covet the moſt, next to that of 
Ariſtides, would be that of well-bred, 
Thus much for 1 in general; 
I will now conſider ſome of the various 
modes and degrees of it. 

*. few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in 
the reſpect which they ſnould ſhew to thoſe 
whom they acknowledge to be infinitely 
their ſuperiors ; ſuch as crowned heads, 
princes, and public perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
and eminent poſts. It is the manner of 
ſhewing that reſpect which is different. 
'The man of faſhion, and of the world, ex- 
preſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but naturally, 
eaſily, and without concern: whereas a 
man, who is not uſed to — good com- 
pany, expreſſes it awkwardly; one ſees 
that he is not uſed to it, and that it coſts 
him a great deal; but I never ſaw the 
worſt-bred man . guilty of lolling, 
- whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and ſuch- 
like indecencles, in companies that he re- 
ſpected. In ſuch companies, therefore, 
the only point to be attended to is, to 
ſhew that reſpect which every body means 
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to ſhew, in an eaſy, unembar 
graceful manner, This is har ae 
tion and experience maſt teach you. 
In mixed companies, whoever is adn | 
ted to make part of them, is, for the ; 4 
at leaſt, E to be upon a fouting " 
equality wich the zeſt 3 and, conſeque 
as there is no one principal objedt of 4 
and er eſpect, people are apt io uke q | 
greater latitude in cheir behaviour, 
to be leſs upon their guard ; and ſo i 
may, provided it be wichin certain bou 
which are upon no occafion to be tr; 
greſſed. But, upon theſe occaſions, the 
no one is entitled to diftinguiſhed mark 
reſpect, every one claims, and very jul 
every mark of civility and good-breedy 
Eaſe is allowed, but careleſiaeſs and n 
ligence are ſtridtly. forbidden, If an 
accoſts you, and talks to you ever ſo dy 
or frivolouſly ; it is worſe than rudeng 
it is bratality, to ſhew him, by a mail 
inattention to what he ſays, that you thy 
him a fool or a blockhead, and not wa 
hearing. It is much more ſo with 1x 
to women; who, of Whatever rar; i 
are, are entitled, in conſideration of t 
ſex, not only to an attentive, but an of 
ous good-breeding from men. Ti 
little wants, Ukings, diſlikes, prefcreng 
antipathies, and fancies, muſt be oſicio 
attended to, and, if poſſible, gueſſed u 
e a well bred man. 
mult never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe co 
niencies and gratifications, which are 
common right ; ſuch as the beſt places, 
beſt diſhes, &c. but on the contrary, 
ways decline them yourſelf, and d 
them to others ; who, in their turns, 
offer them to you: ſo that, upon 
whole, you, will, in your turn, enjoy | 
ſhare of the common right, It would 
endleſs for me to enumerate all the 
cular inſtances in which a well- brad 8 
ſhews his good-breeding in good e 
pany ; and it would be wjurow 
to ſuppoſe that your own 


not point them out to you; and then 
AT — will recommend, 1 
your ſelf-intereſt enforce the pratict. e 
There is a third fort of good ed 7 
in which people are the mol} apt e He 
from a very miſtaken nouon uu Jou 
cannot fail at all, I mean, with 1e M 


ances, or thoſe who really are 007 8 * 
and there, undoubtedly, a om 

of eaſe is not only allowed, 2. * 
contributes much to the contre 


d, beial life, But eaſe and freedom 
1 „dein bounds, which muſt by no means 
related, A certain degree of neg- 
un » 2nd careleſſneſs becomes injuri- 
i ud inſultirg, from the real or ſup- 
"ng & inferioriry of the perſons ; and that 
ue wratful liberty of converſation among 
of i friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty 


in las been, by being carried to licen- 
aſe, But example explains things 
ud 1 will put a pretty ſtrong caſe : 
pole you and me alone together; 
lere you will allow that I have as 
pd aright to unlimited freedom in your 
bfr, as cither you or 1 can poſſibly 
xe in any other; and I am apt to be- 
2160, that you would indulge me in 
freedom, as far as an y would. 
notwithſtanding this, do you imagine 
bt | ould think there was no bounds 
that freedom? I aſſure you, I ſhould 
think ſo; and 1 take myſelf to be as 
«> tied down by a certain degree of 
u manners to you, as by other degrees 
hem to other people. The molt fa- 
lar ard intimate habitudes, connec- 
* and friendſhips, require a degree of 
i- breeding, both to preſerve and ce- 
at them, The beſt of us have our bad 
85; and it is as imprudent as it is ill- 
x, to exhibit them. I ſhall not uſe 


a many with you; it would be miſ- 
. ed between us: but I ſhall certain] 
ö erve that degree of good - breeding wit 
* u, which is, in the firſt place, decent, 
wn V vhich, I am ſure, is abſolutely neceſ- 
55 io make us like one another's com- 
* i long, Lord Chefterjicld. 


8 4 Diolegue betwixt Mgxcury, 
6 Exglijh Daellit, and a North-Ameri- 


0 davage. 


%. Mercury, Charon's boat is on 


od < oder fide of the water; allow me, 
1 den returns, to have ſome converſa- 
ele u with the North- American Savage, 
hen m you brought hither at the ſame 
nd, = jou conducted me to the ſhades, 


er ſaw one of that ſpecies before, 
im curious to know what the animal 


p f — looks very grim.— Pray, Sir, what 
— a 1 underſtand you ſpeak 
gun Wicke, Yes, I learned it in my child- 
" ab having been bred up for Parc ears 

dun of New-York : but before I 
oper Aman I returned 


to my countrymen, 


"Want Mohawks; and being cheated 
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7s 
one of yours in the ſale of ſome rum, 
Ne or re to do 
with them afterwards. Vet I up the 
hatchet for them with the reſt of my tribe 
in the war againſt France, and was killed 
while I was out upon a ſcalping party. 
But I died very well ſatisfied : for my 
friends were victorious,” and before I was 
ſhot I had ſcalped ſeven men and five 
women and children. In a former war I 
had done ſtill greater exploits. My name 
is The Bloody Bear: it was given me to 
expreſs my fierceneſs and valour, 
wellift. Bloody Bear, I reſpect you, 
and am much your humble ſervant. My 
name is Tom Puſhwell, very well known 
at Arthur's. I am a gentleman by my 
birth, and by, profeſſion a gameſter, and 
man of honour. I have killed men in 
fair fighting, in honourable ſingle combat, 
but do not underſtand cutting the throats 
of women and children, 

Savage. Sir, that is our way of making 
war. Every nation has its own cuſtoms. 
But by the grimneſs of your countenance, 
and that hole in your breaſt, I preſume 

ou were killed, as I was myſelf, in ſome 
— party. How happened it that 
your enemy did not take off your ſcalp ? 

Duellift., Sir, I was killed in a duel. 
A friend of mine had lent me ſome mo- 
ney ; after two or three years, being in 
un want himſelf, he aſked me to pay 

im; 1 thought his demand an affront to 
my honour, and ſent him a challenge. 

e met in Hyde-Park; the fellow could 
not fence : I was the adroite(t ſwordſman 
in England, I gave him three or four 
wounds ; but at laſt he ran upon me with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that he put me out of 
my play, and I could not prevent him 
from whipping me through the "lungs. 1 
died the next day, as a man of honour 
ſhould, without any ſniveling figns of re- 

tance : and he will follow me ſoon, for 

is ſur has declared his wounds to be 

mortal, It is ſaid that his wife is dead of 
her fright, and that his family of ſeven 
children will be undone by his death. 80 
I am well revenged ; thar is a com- 
fort, For my part, I had no wife. 
always hated marriage : my whore will 
take good care of herſelf, and my chil- 
dren are provided for at the Foundling 
Hoſpital. 

Savage. — * won't go in a boat 
with that fellow, He has murdered his 
countryman ; he has murdered his friend: 
I ſay, I won't go in a boat with that 1 
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I will ſwim over the river: I can ſwim chine of a Frenchman, of his ls 
like a duck. ſhoulder ?. there bn og pert . 

Mercury. Swim over the Styx ! it muſt twenty. — My table was always well fery 
not be done; it is againſt the laws of Plu- My wife was the beſt cook for drefin | 
to's empire, You muſt go in the boat, and man's fleſh in all North America, \ 
be quiet. will not pretend to compare your eat 

Savage, Do not tell me of laws: I am with mine. | 
a Savage: I value nolaws. Talk of laws Duellif, I danced very finely, 
to the Engliſhman: there are laws in his Savage. I will dance with thee for t 
country, and yet you ſee he did not regard ears.--l can dance all day long, 1 
them, For they could never allow him to dance the war-dance with wore Fir | 
kill his fellow-ſubje& in time of peace, be - vigour than any man of my nation: let 
cauſe he aſked him to pay a debt. I know ſee thee begin it. How thou flandef 
that the Engliſh are a barbarous nation; a poſt! Has Mercury ſtruck thee with 
but they cannot be ſo brutal as to make enfeebling rod? or art thou aſhamed to 
ſuch things lawful. us ſee how awkward thou art? If he w 

Mercury. You reaſon well againſt him. permit me, I would teach thee to dance 
But how comes it that you are ſo offended a way that thou haſt not yet learnt. I wo 
with murder: you, who have maſſacred make thee caper and leap like a but 
women in their ſleep, and children in their But what elſe canſt thou do, thou brapgi 
cradles ? | raſcal ? | 

Savage. I killed none but my enemies; Duell/t, Oh, heavens ! mult I be 
I never killed ny own countrymen: I never this ? what can I do with this felluy 
killed my friend. Here, take my blanket, have neither ſword nor piſtol; and hi: f 
and let it come over in the boat; but ſee ſeems to be twice as ſtrong as mine, 
that the murderer does not fit upon it, or Mercury, You muſt anſwer his g. 
touch it; if he does I will burn it in the tions. It was your own defire to l. 
ſire I ſee yonder, Farewell,-l1 am rcſolved converſation with him. He is n v 
to ſwim over the water, ' bred; but he will tell you four tt 

Mercury. By this touch of my wand T which you muſt hear in this place. 1: w 
take all thy ſtrengch from thee.—$wim have been well for you if you ls he 
now if thou canſt. them above, He aſked you what you c 

Savage, This is a very potent enchan. do beſides cating and dancing, 
ter,-—Reſtore me my ſtrength, and I Duell. I ſung very . 
will obey thce, | Savage, Let me hear you ſing yt 

Mercury, 1 reſtore it; but be orderly, death-ſong, or the war- hogp. I ciuirn 
and do as I bid you, otherwiſe worſe will you to ſing.— The fellow is mute, 
befal you. cury, this is a liar, He tells us now 

Duelliz, Mercury, leave him to me. I but lies. Let me pull out bis tongue, 
will tutor him for you. Sirrah, Savage, = Duell;ft. The lie given me — dg 
doſt thou pretend to be aſhamed of my I dare not reſent it, Oh, what a dug 
company ? Doſt thou know that I have to the family of the Puſhwells! this 
kept the beſt company in England ? is damnation, 

Savage. I know thou art a ſcoundrel. Mercury. Here, Charon, take theſe 
Not pay thy debts ! kill thy friend, who ſavages to your care. How far the * 
lent thee money, for aſking thee for it! riſm of the Mohawk will excuſe lus 1g 
Get out of my fight. 1 will drive thee into acts, I leave Minos to judge; dut ine 
Styx. lithman, what excuſe. can he pe | 

Mercury. Stop—T command thee, No cuſtom of duelling? A bad Nr 
violence.— Talk to him calmly, beſt! but in his caſe cannot a fat 

Savage. I muſt obey thee, —Well, Sir, ſpirit that made him dra nig {wor " 
let me know what merit you had to intro- combat againſt his friend ja porta - 
duce =» into good company? What could nour; it is the ſpirit of the funcs * 
you do? herſelf, To her he mult go, for 

Druelliz, Sir, 1 gamed, as I told you. long dwelt in his mercileſs volon N 
Beſides, I kept a good table. eat as well 3 If he is to be P he of 
as any man in England or France. him over to me. 1 uuder 8 5b 
Savage. Eat! Did you ever eat the tormemivg. Sirrah, I begin 


Wit, 


ur breech. Get you into the boat, 
Il give you another. I am impatient 
pre you condemned, 
del. Oh, my honour, my honour, 
unt infamy art thou fallen | 

Dialogues of the Dead. 


ave 


tig. Bayes's Rules for Compoſition. 


faith, How, Sir, helps for wit! 

Bar. Ay, Sir, that's my poſition : and 
Io here aver, that no man the ſun e'er 
hee upon, has parts ſufficient to furniſh 
ut lage, except it were by the help of 


eſt eſe my rules. 

With {a;5, What are thoſe rules, I pray? 

d to Joes, Why, Sir, my firſt rule is the 

e of tranſverſion, or regula duplex, chang- 

* ere into proſe, and proſe into verſe, 
wo 


wermatcly, as you pleaſe. 

„. Well, but how is this done by 
Re, Sir! 

Ie Why thus, Sir; nothing ſo eaſy, 
dn underſtood, 1 take a 6. in my 
nd, ther at home or elſewhere (for 
bu all one); if there be any wit in't 
#12072 15 no book but has ſome) I tranſ- 
ef it; that is, if it be proſe, put it iato 
we (bu: that takes up lome time) 3 and 
it be verſe, put it into proſe, 
th, Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that put- 
Ig verſe into proſe, ſhould be called 


i h, 

bajet, y my troth, Sir, it is a very 
ul notion, and hereafter it ſhall be ſo. 
nth, Well, Sir, and what d'ye do 
An it then ? 

Bs, Make it my own: 'tis ſo chang- 
. that no man can know it-My next 
We 13 the rule of concord, by way of 
de-book, Pray obſerve, 

02, I hear vou, Sir: go on. 

Baez, As thus: I come into a coffee- 
ale, or ſome other place where witty 
ct relort; I make as if I minded no- 
"x (G0 ye mark f) but as ſoon as any 
it 1pc1k3—pop, I flap it down, and make 


1 wo my own, 
15 **:/>, But, Mr. Bayes, are you not 
fa «mes in danger of their making you 
1 7h force, what you have gotten 
art! | 
1 
1 11 b deer. No, Sir, the world's unmindful; 
140 * take notice of theſe things. 
50 "325, But pray, Mr. Bayes, among 


ly; 
ber Other rules, have you no one rule 


bebt mention? 
he af 7 Yes, Sir, that's my third rule: 
. we here in my pocket, 


2 What rule can that be, I won - 
er? $1 

Bayes. Why, Sir, when I have any 
thing to invent, I never trouble my head 
about it, as other men do, but preſently 
rurn over my book of Drama common- 
places, and there J have, at one view, all 
that Perſius, Montaigne, Seneca's trage- 
dies, Horace, Juvenal, Claudian, Pliny, 
Plutarch's Lives, and the reſt, have ever 
thought upon this ſubject; and ſo, in a 
trice, by leaving out a few words, or put- 
ting in others of my own—the buſineſs is 
done, 

Smith, Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is as 
ſure and compendious a way of wit as ever 
I heard of, 

Bayes. Sir, if you make the leaſt ſeru- 
le of the efficacy of theſe my rules, do 
ut come to the play-houſe, and you ſhall 

judge of them by the effects. But now, 
pray, Sir, may I atk how do you do when 
you write ? 

Smith, Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, I 
am in pretty good health, 

Bayes. Ay, but | mean, what do you 
do when you write ? 

Smith, I take pen, ink, and paper, and 
fit down, 

Bayes, Now I write ſtanding z that's 
one thing: and then another thing ig 
with what do you prepare yourſelf? _ 

Smith, Prepare myſelf | What the de- 
vil does the ſool mean? 

Bayes, Why I'll tell you now what I 
do: If I am to write familiar things, as 
ſonnets to Armida, and the like, I-make 
uſe of ſtew'd prunes only; but when I have 
a grand deſign in hand, I ever take phy- 
fic, and let blood: for when you would 
have pure ſwiftneſs of thought, and fiery 
flights of ſancy, you muſt have a care of 


the penſive part, In fine, you mult purge 
the belly, | 
Smith, By my troth, Sir, this is a moſt 


'admirable receipt for writing, 
Bayes. Aye, tis my fecret; and, in 
good earneſt, I think one of the beſt I 


ve 
good faith, Sir, and that may 


Smith, In 
very well be. | 

Bayes, May be, Sir! Ira ſure on't. 
Experto crede Roberto. But I muſt give you © 
this caution by the way - be ſure you never 
take ſnuff when you write. 

Smith. Why ſo, Sir? 

Bayes. Why, it ſpoiled me once one 
of the ſparkiſheſt plays in all England. 
But a friend of mine, at Greſham- "ge, 
as 


* 


has promiſed to help me to ſome ſpirit of 
brains—and that ſhall do my buſineſs. 


$ 20. The Art of Pleafing. 

The deſire of being pleaſed is univerſal : 
the deſire of pleaſing ſhould be ſo too. It 
is included in that great and fundamental 
principle of — of doing to others 
what one wiſhes they ſhould do to us. 
There are indeed ſome moral duties of a 
much higher nature, but none of a more 
amiable ; and I do not heſitate to place it 
at the head of the minor virtues. 

The manner of conferring favours or 
benefits is, as to pleaſing, almoſt as im- 
portant as the matter itſelf. Take care, 
then, never to throw away the obligations, 
which perhaps you may have it in your 

to confer upon others, by an air of 
inſolent protection, or by a and com- 
fortleſs manner, which ſtifles them in their 
birth. Humanity inclines, religion re- 
uires, and our moral duties oblige us, as 
ar as we are able, to relieve the diſtreſſes 
and miſeries of our fellow-creatures : but 
this is not all; for a true heart-felt bene. 
volence and tenderneſs will prompt us to 
contribute what we can to their eaſe, their 
amuſement, and their pleaſure, as far as 
innocently we may, Let us then not only 
ſcatter benefits, but even ſtrew flowers for 
our fellow- travellers, in the rugged ways 
of this wretched world, 

There are ſome, and but too many in 
this country: particularly, who, without the 
leaſt viſible taint of ill nature or malevo- 
lence, ſeem to be totally indifferent, and 
do not ſhew the leaſt deſire to pleaſe ; as, 
on the other hand, they never deſignedly 
offend, Whether this proceeds from a la- 
ny, negligent, and liſtleſs diſpoſition, from 
1 —— melancholie nature, from ill 
health, low ſpirits, or from a ſecret and 
ſullen pride, — * from the conſciouſneſs 
of their boaſted liberty and independency, 
is hard to determine, confidering the va- 
rious movements of the human heart, and 
the wonderful errors of the human head. 
But, be the cauſe what it will, that neutra- 
lity, which is the effect of it, makes theſe 
people, as neutralities do, deſpicable, and 
mere blanks in ſociety, 'They would ſurely 
be rouſed from their indifference, if they 
would ſeriouſly conſider the infinite utility 
of pleaſing, 

he perſon who manifeſts a' conſtant 
deſire to pleaſe, places his, perhaps, ſmall 
ſock of merit at great intereſt. What vaſt 
returns, then, mult real merit, when thus 


adorned, neceſſarily bring in! A 
uſurer would with tranſport place hi 
ſhilling at ſuch intereſt, and upon ſo | 
ſecurity. 

The man who is amiable, will mak 
moſt as many friends as he does acqu 
ances. I mean in the current accey 
of the word, but not ſuch ſentit 
friends, as Pylades or Oreſtes, Nyſus 
Euryalus, &c. but he will make 
you wiſh him well, and inclined to 

im in any thing not inconſiſtent with 
own intereſt. 

Civility is the eſſential article to 
pleaſing, and is the reſult of good - 
and of good ſenſe ; but good-breedi 
the decoration, the luſtre of civility, 
only — be acquired by a minute atter 
to, and experience of, company, 
—— — or fox-b 
may be intentionally as civil as the po 
courtier; but their manner often dep 
and vilifies the matter; whereas, in 
breeding, the manner always adorns 
_— the matter to ſuch a degree, 
I have often known it give currenc 
baſe coin, 

Civility is often attended by a c 
niouſneſs, which -breeding corr 
but will not quite aboliſh, A certain 
gree of ceremony is a neceſſary out. 
of manners, us well as of religion: it 
the forward and petulant at a proper 
tance, and is a very ſmall reſtraint to 
ſenſible, and to the well-bred nt of 
world, Choterfe 


$ 21. A Dialogue betworn PLIN Y 
and Nine the Younger. 


Pliny the Elder, The aceount that 
give me, nephew, of your behaviour 
the terrors and perils that accompan 
firſt eruption of Veſavias, does not | 
me much. There was more. of van 
it than true r 
that is unnatural and affected. VM 
earth ſhook beneath you, when the hea 
were obſcured with ſulphureous cloud 


of aſhes and cinders thrown up from 00 
bowels of the new - ſormed volcano, wi 
all nature ſeemed on the brink of del nd 


tion, to be reading Livy, wy 
tracts, as if all had been fafe 2 
about you, was an abſurd affectadon. 
meet danger with courage is the 1 
man, but to be inſenfible of it is bra 1 
pidity; and to pretend andi 
It cannot exiſt, is ridiculous falſene!s 


you afterwards refuſed to leave jo” 


and ſave yourſelf without her by 
you indeed ated nobly. It was 
kecoming a Roman to keep up her ſpi- 
:mid{t all the horrors of that dreadful 
by ſhewing yourſelf undiſmayed and 
econ. But the merit and glory of 
fan of your conduct is ſunk by the 
* which gives an air of oſtentation and 
ty to the whole. 
tay the Younger, That vulgar minds 
{ ſuppoſe my attention to my ſtudies 
kh a conjuncture unnatural and affect- 
| hould not much wonder: but that you 
| blame it as ſuch, I did not expect; 
who approached fill nearer than I to 
ier ſtorm, and died by the ſuffocating 
t of the vapour. 
Ply the Elder, I died, as a good and 
we man ought to die, in doing my du- 
Let me recall to your memory all the 
xulars, and then you ſhall judge your- 
tu the diference of your conduct and 
* | was the prefect of the Romac 
„ which then lay at Miſenum. Upon 
ul account I received of the very 
cloud that appeared in the air, 1 
d a veſſel to carry me out to ſome 
e from the ſhore, that I might the 
ker obſerve the phenomenon, and try to 
mer its nature and cauſe. This I did 


iphiloſopher, and it was a curioſity pro- 
Find natural to a ſearching, inquiſitive 


| offered to take you with me, and 
you ſhould have deſired to go; for 
might have been read at any other 
ud ſuch ſpectacles are not frequent: 
ou remained fixed and chained down 
for book with a pedantic attachment. 
Wm | came out from my houſe, I found 
ide people torſaking their dwellings, 
hig io the ſea, as the ſafeſt retreat, 
Mit them, and all others who dwelt on 
al, immediately ordered the fleet 
pt out, and ſailed with it round the 
\ ay of Naples, ſteering particularly 
doſe parts of the ſhore where the dan» 
e greateſt, and from whence the in- 
us were endeavouring to eſcape with 
nal trepidation, Thus I ſpent the 
ve day, and preſerved by my care ſome 
wunde of lives; noting, at the ſame 
"with a (teady compoſure and freedom 
rde the ſeveral forms and phenomena 
u eruption, Towards night, as we 
Mched to the foot of Veſuvius, all the 
were covered with aſhes and em- 
» Which grew hotter and hotter ; then 
- of pumice-flones, and burnt and 
"Pyrites, began to fall on our heads: 


and we were by the obſtacles which 
the ruins, of the mountain had 
formed by falling into the ſea, and almoſt 
filling it up on that part of the coaſt. I 
villa of m fiend Feapeninn — ro 
villa of my us, which you + 
know was ſituated in the inmoſt receſs of 
che bay, The wind was very favourable 
to carry me thither, but would not allow 
him to put off from the ſhore, as he wiſhed 
to have done. We were therefore con- 
ſtrained to paſs the night in his houſe. 
They watched, and I ſlept, until the 
of pumice-ſtones, nch from the clouds, 
that had now been impelled to that fide of 
the bay, roſe ſo high in the area of the 
apartment I lay in, that I could not have 
got out had 1 ftaid any longer; and the 
earthquakes were fo violent, as to threaten 
every moment the fall of the houſe : we 
therefore thought it more ſafe to go into 
the open air, guarding our heads as well 
as we could with pillows tied upon them. 
The wind continuing adverſe, and the fea 
very rough, we remained on the ſhore, un- 
til a ſulp and fiery va reſſed 
my weak lungs, and ende _ In 
this I hope that I ated as the duty of 
my ſtation required, and with true magna- 
nimity. But on this occaſion, and in many 
other parts of your life, I muſt ſay, my dear 
nephew, that there was a vanity mixed with 
row virtue, which hurt and dif it. 
ithout that, you would have been one of 
the worthieſt men that Rome has produced; 
for none ever excelled you in the integrit 
of your heart and greatneſs of your ſenti- 
ments, Why would you loſe the ſubſtance 
of glory by ſeeking the ſhadow? Your 
eloquence had the ſame fault as your man- 
ners : it was too affected. You profeſſed 
to make Cicero your guide and your pat - 
tern; but when one reads his panegyric 
upon Julius Ceſar, in his oration for Mar- 
cellus, and yours upon Trajan z the firſt 
ſeems the language of nature and truth 
raiſed and dignified with all the majeſty of 
the moſt ſablime eloquence i the latter ap · 
pears the ſtudied harangue of a florid rhe- 
torician, more deſirous to ſhine and ſet off 
his own wit, than to extol the great man he 
Play the, 1 have too high 
ny the T ounger. ave too a 
for you, uncle, to queſtion your 
judgment either of my life or my woo 
they might both have been better, if I 
not been too ſolicitous to render them per- 
fea, But it is not for me to ſay much on 
that ſubje& : permit me therefore to re- 
turn 


N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion. 


turn to the ſubject on which we began our 
converſation. What a direful calamity 
was the eruption of Veſuvius, which you 
have now been deſcribing ! Do not you 
remember the beauty of that charming 
coaſt, and of the mountain itſelf, before it 
was broken and torn with the violence of 
thoſe ſudden fires that forced their way 
through it, and carricd deſolation and ruin 
over all the neighbouring country? The 
foot of it was covered with corn-fields and 
rich meadows, interſperſed with fine villas 
and magnificent towns; the ſides of it were 
cloathed with the beſt vines in Italy, _ 

w 


_ ducing the richeſt and nobleſt wines, 


quick, how unexpected, how dreadful the 
change ! all was at once overwhelmed with 
aſhes, and cinders, and fiery torrents, pre- 


ſienting to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene of 


horror and deſtruction! 

Pliny the Elder. You paint it very tru- 
ly, -But has it never occurred to your 
mind that this change is an emblem of 
that which muſt happen to every rich, 
luxurious ſtate? While the inhabitants of 
it are ſunk in voluptuouſneſa, while all is 
ſmiling around them, and they think that 
no evil, no danger is nigh, the ſeeds of 
deſtruction are fermenting within; and, 
breaking out on a ſudden, lay waſte all 


their opulence, all their delights; till they 


are left a fad monument of divine wrath, 
and of the fatal effects of internal corrup- 
Dialegues of the Dead. 


$ 22: Humorous Scene at an Inn between 
Box1iFACE and A1MWELL. 

Bon, This way, this way, Sir. 

Aim. You're my landlord, I ſuppoſe ? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface; 
pretty well known upon this road, as the 

ying 18, 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your ſervant. 

Bon. O, Sir—What will your honour 
pleaſe to drink, as the ſaying 1s ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litch- 


field much famed for ale; I think I'll taſte 


that. 8 

Don. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten 
tun of the beſt ale in Staffordſhire: tis 
ſmooth as oil, ſweet as milk, clear as am- 


ber, and ſtrong as brandy; and will be juſt 


fourteen years old the fifth day of next 
Marchy old ſtyle. | 
Ain. You're very exact, I find, in 
age of your ale. | 
Bon. As punctual, Sir, as I am in the 
age of my children: I'll ſhew you ſuch 
ate Here, Tapſter, broach number 1706, 


as the ſaying is—Sir, you that 
anno comin have lived in Litchi 
man an » above eight-and-fif 
and, I believe, have — | 
py 5 _—_ of meat. 
im. At a meal, you mean, if 
gueſs by your bulk. : Wan 
Bon. Not in my life, Sir; I have 
purely upon ale: I have eat my ale, dr 
my ale, and I always ſleep upon my als 


Enter Tapſter with a Tankard. 


Now, Sir, you ſhall ſee Y our work 
health: [ Drin: Ha ! delicious, del 
ous !—PFancy it Burgundy, only fancy 
and 'tis worth ten ſhillings a quart. 

Aim, [ Drinks] Tis confounded ( 

Bon. Strong! it muſt be ſo, or } 
would we be ſtrong that drink it ? 

Aim. And have you lived ſo long up 
4 ale, 2 4 , 

on. Eight-and- years, u 
credit, Sir = but it 0 my aid, 
woman ! as the ſaying is. 

Aim. How came that to paſs ? 

Bon. I don't know how, Sir—-ſhe we 
not let the ale take its natural courſe, $ 
ſhe was for 1 every now 
then with a dram, as the ſaying is; and 
honeſt gentleman that came this way ti 
Ireland, made her a preſent of a coz 
bottles of uſqutbaugh—but the poor » 
man was never well after - but, however 
was obliged to the gentleman, you kn 

Aim. Why, was it the uſquebaugi u 
killed her ? , 

Ben. My lady Bountiful ſaid ſo» 
good lady, did what could be done: k 
cured her of three tympanies: but the four 
carried her off: but ſhe's happy, and | 
contented, as the ſaying 1s. 


Aim. Who's that ) Wa 
mentioned ? ＋ 

Bon. Ods my life, Sir, we'll driak 3 Joa v 
health : {ROY lady Bountitul 4 c 
one of the beſt of women. Her la l. you v 
band, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her * ter 


a thouſand pounds a year; and, I ble 

ſhe lays out 2 4 

for the er neighbours 
Aim. Has the lady any children. 


Ben. Ves, Sir, ſhe has a davghtt! ri, 
Sir Charles; the fineſt woman un - ous) 
county, and the greateſt fortune. 2 & 
a ſon too, by her firſt huſband, ane Tp 
len, who married a fine lady. from 1 dr Pope 
t'other day: if you pleaſe, Sir, ve FR 
his health, - [Drixke.}- >; , 2 

Ain. What ſort of a man is be! wen 


Bon. Why, Sir, the man's well £90 
- | 


le 

hſ file, thinks leſs, and does nothing at 
ye ith : but he's a man of great eſtate, 
7 | values nobod 


fa. Af n | fg a 
b. far der a man of pleaſure ; he 
n whilt, and ſmokes bis pipe eight- 
any hours together ſometimes. 
fn. A fine ſportſman, truly !-and 
xd, you ſay? ; 
he. Ay; and to a curious woman, Sir. 
I he's my landlord, and ſo a man, you 
u, would not——Sir, my humble ſer- 
eo you. [ Drinks.J-—Tho? I value not 
bing what he can do to me: I pay 
tis rent at quarter-day; 1 have a 
running trade; I have but one 
ſeater, and I can give her but no 
r for that. 
4. You're very happy, Mr. Boni- 
r pray, what other company have you 
b 


dan! 
hz. A power of fine ladies; and then 
me the French officers. 

4. O, that's right, you have a good 


» 10 of thoſe gentlemen : pray, how do 
ſe, $ ike their company ? 

Ow . So well, as the ſaying is, that I 
and vi we had as many more of em. 
LY ft ''re full of money, and pay double for 
| do Fj ding they have. They know, Sir, 
or | we 2. round taxes for the 
reren of em; and fo they are willing to 


Worſe us a little: one of em lodges 
wy houſe, [ Bell rings, }-—l beg your 
Wp's pardon—1'll wait on you in half 
ute, 


þ Exdeawrur 1 pleaſe, and you can 
ſcarcely fail to pleaſe. 

pie means of pleaſing vary according 
ae, place, and perſon ; but the general 
*t2e trite one. Endeavour to pleaſe, 
jou will infallibly pleaſe to a certain 

: Conſtantly ſhew a defire to pleaſe, 
Tu wil engage people's ſelf- love in 
tereſt; a moſt powerful advocate, 


T a 
debe ku need almoſt every thing elſe, de- 
ble ul en attendion. 


dereſore attentive to the moſt tri- 
lung that paſſes where you are; have, 


ur gar phraſe is, your eyes and your 
al | Un27s about you. g It 1 a very fool- 
She ** a very common ſaying, * I 

Nd not mind it,” or, © I was think- 


del quite another thi ume.” 
r thing at that time. 

oper anſwer to ſuch ingenious ex- 
Fn which admits of no reply, is, 
oa Not mind it? you was pre- 


Len it was ſaid or done. Oh! but 
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world 1 with eagerneſs 
F 


727. 
may ſay, was thinking of quite 

Datiey thing if fo, why was * not in 
quite anothet place proper for that impor - 
tant other t 7 which you ſay you was 
thinking of? But you will ſay perhaps, 
that the company was ſo filly, that it di 
not deſerve your attention: that, I am ſure 
is the ſaying of a filly man; for a man 
ſenſe knows, that there is no 2 ſo 
ſilly, that ſome uſe may not be made of it 
by attention. | 

Let your addreſs, when you firſt come 
into company, be modeſt, but without the 
leaſt fulneſs or ſheepiſhneſs ; ſteady, 
without impudence; and unembarraſſed, 
as if you were in your own room. This is 
a difficult point to hit, and therefore de- 
ſerves great attention ; nothing but a long 
uſage in the world, and in the beſt company, 
can poſſibly give it. 5, 

A Zons man, without knowledge of the 
world, when he firſt goes into a faſhionable 
company, where molt are his ſuperiors, is 
commonly either annihilated by baſhſul- 
neſs, or, if he rouſes and laſhes himſelf up 
to what he only thinks a modeſt aſſurance, 
he runs into impudence and abſurdity, and 
conſequently offends inſtead of pleaſing. 
Have always, as much as you can, that 
gentleneſs of manners, which never fails to 
make favourable impreſſions, provided it be 
equally free from an inſipid ſmile, or à pert 


Carefully avoid an argumentative and 
diſputative turn, which too many people 
have, and ſome even value themſelves 
upon, in company; and, when your opinion 
differs from others, maintain it only with 
modefly, calmneſs, and gentleneſs; but 
never be eager, loud, or clamorous; and, 
when you find your antagoniſt beginning 
to grow warm, put an end to the diſpute by 
ſome genteel ſtroke of humour. For, take 
it for granted, if the two beſt friends in the 
n the moſt 
triſſing ſubject imaginable, they will, for 
the time, find a momentary alienation from 
each other. Diſputes upon any ſubjeR are 
a ſort of trial of the underſtanding, and 
muſt end in the mortification of one or 
other of the diſputants. On the other 
hand, I am far from meaning. that you 
ſhould give an univerſal aſſent to all that 
you hear ſaid in company ; ſuch an aſſent 
would be mean, and in caſes crimi- 
nal; but blame with indulgence, and cor- 
rect with gentleneſs. N 
Always look people in the face when you 
ſpeak nai the not doing it is thought 
3 F | 


1 
to imply conſcious guilt ; beſides that, you 
loſe the advantage of obſerving by their 
countenances, what impreſſion . your diſ- 
courſe makes upon them. In order to 
know people's real ſentiments, I truſt much 
more to my eyes than to my ears; for they 
Fa ſay whatever they have a mind I ſhould 

ar; but they can ſeldom help * 
what they have po intention that I ſhoul 
know. | 
If you have not command enough over 
yourſelf to conquer your humours, as [ 
am ſure every rafional creature may have, 
never go into 8 while the fit of ill- 
humour is upon you. Inſtead of company's 
diverting you in thoſe moments, you will 
diſpleaſe, and probably ſhock them ; and 
you will part worſe friends than you met: 
but whenever you find in yourſelf a diſ- 

ſition to ſullenneſs, contradiction, or teſ- 
tineſs, it will be in vain to ſeek for a cure 
abroad. Stay at home ; let your humour 
- ferment and work itſelf off. Cheerfulneſs 
and good-humour are of all qualifications 
the moſt amiable in company ; for, though 
they do not neceſſarily imply good-nature 
and good-breeding, they repreſeat them, 
at leaſt, very well, and that is all that is re- 
quired in mixt company. oo 
I have indeed known ſome very ill-na- 
tured people, who were very good-humour- 
ed in company; but I never knew any one 
generally ill-humoured in company, who 


was not eſſentially ill-natured. When there 


is no malevolence in the heart, there is al- 
ways a cheerfulneſs and eaſe in the coun- 
tenance and manners. 
and cheerfulneſs, I am far from meanin 

noiſy mirth and loud peals' of laughter, 
which are the difGnguithing charaQeriſtics 
of the vul and of the ill-bred, whoſe 
mirth is a kind of ſtorm. Obſerve it, the 


vulgar often laugh, but never ſmile; where- 


As, well-bred people often ſmile, but fel. 
dom laugh. A witty thing never excited 
laughter; it pleaſes only the mind, and 
never diftorts the countenance : a glaring 
abſurdity, a blunder, a filly accident, an 

thoſe things that are generally called co- 
mical, may excite a. laugh, though never 
a loud nor a long one, among well-bred 
Pee, f | 

Sudden paſſion is called ſhort-lived mad- 
neſs; it is a madneſs indeed, but the fits 
of it return ſo often in choleric people, that 
it may well be called a continual madneſs, 
Shcu!d you happen to be of this unfor- 
tunate 4 ſition, make it your conſtant 
ſtudy to ſubdue, or, at leaft, to Thieck it; 


I 


"" BOOK THE FOURTH, 


By N rerorr x 
r 


ſearch of a 


when you find your ehder 
Leides to fea to, e A pe 

who excites it; but ſtay. Ul ybu b 

ſubſiding, and then ſpeak delibernt 
Endeavour to be codl and fieady upon 
occaſions ; the advantages bf ſuch a f 
calmnefs are mee i and would 
too tedious to relate. It may be acg 
by care and reflection; if it could not, 
reaſon which diſtinguiſhes men from 
would be given vs to very little purp 
as a proof of this, I never ſaw, and (cart 
ever heard of a Quaker in a paſſion, 
truth, there is in that ſeR a decorum 
decency, and an amiable fimpliciry, t 
know in no other. Cheftrſe 


between M. Arie 


Sr 


$ 24 4 Dial ne 
and DARTENEUF, 

Darteneuf. Alas! poor Apicius. l g 
thee much, for not having lied in my RL be 


and my country. How many good di 
have Pert in Nina har Comb 
at Rome in thy days! 


Apicius. 'Keep your pity for youll 
How man | Ades L eat in Ne * 
the knowl: e of which has been l mu 


theſe latter degenerate days ! the fat 
of a ſow, the livers of ſcari, the brat 
phenicopters, and the tripotanum, 
conſiſted of three ſorts of filh for which 
have no names, the lupus marinus, then 
and the murænus. v a. 
Darteneuf. I thought the murrm 
been our lamprey. We have excellent 
in the Severn. 
Apicinus, No:—the murzna wa 3 
water fiſh, and kept in ponds into 
the ſea was admitted. _ 
Dartenenf. Why then I dare it 
lampreys are better. Did you ever © 
of them potted or ſtewed 7 
Apicius, I was never in Britain. 
country then was too barbarous for f 
go thither. I ſhould have been afraid 
the Britons would have eat me. 
" Darteneuf. I um forry for yo, 
ſorry : for if you never were u 


you hever eat the beſt oyfters in the 3 
world, » 5 Wink 
Apicins. Pardon me, Sit, your u m 
wich oyſters were brought to Ron 08 
time. 4; oh. 
Darmes Tbey cr e be "np. t 
they were for nothing ter! tolt hi 


ſhould y wy to ** 2 2 

it is a ſhame for you ou 

An epicure talk be danger _ 
dainty! did hot 


the Helleſpont to get to his miſtreſs ? 
| what is AN excel - 
bat of ters ? lay 
Gin. Nay—I am ſure you cannot 
une me for any want of alenneſs in ſeek- 
ve ine fiſhes. I failed to the coaſt of Af- 
x from Minturnæ in Campania, only to 
aſe of one ſpecies, which I heard was 
Lever there than it was on our coaſt, and 
lng that I had received à falſe infor- 
woo, I returned again without deigning 
land, 


Darteneuf. There was ſome ſenſe in that: 
why did you not alſo make a voyage to 
kadwnch? Had you taſted thoſe oyiters 
ter perfection, you would never have 
une back: you would have eat till you 


icin. I wiſh I had: It would have 
ky better than poiſoning myſelf, as I did, 
auſe, when I came to up my ac- 
(ts, I found I had not much above the 
ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds left, 
x6 would not afford me a table to keep 
bom ſtarving. 

barirneuf. A ſum of fourſcore thouſand 
ads uot keep you from ſtarving ! would 
had it! I ſhould not have Jude it in 
iy years, though I had kept the beſt 
*in Logdon, ſuppoſing I had made no 

r expenſe, 
tics, Alas, poor man ! this ſhews 
you Engliſh have no idea of the lux- 
un reigned in our tables. Before I 
3 pent in my kitchen 807,291 /. 
4 1 n 
Weener. 1 do not believe a word of it: 
an error in the account. 

u. Why, the eſtabliſhment of 
aus for his ſuppers in the Apollo, I 
u for every ſu per he eat in the room 

| he called by that name, was 5000 
i which is in your money hd 


Je, Would I had ſupped with 
Were! But is there no blunder in 
alculations ? 


| N yow learned men that.—I 
» ley tell me.— But perhaps you 
nk that theſe feaſts ng — 
men, like Lucullus, who had plun- 
Call Aſia to help him in his houſe- 
rd What will 5 ſay when I tell 
- * wn Player /Eſopus had one diſh 
ni (eſtertia, that is, 4843 l. 
Tap. What will I fay ! why, that 
Ae and Booth; ne if 

is when I was alive, I ſhould 
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have hanged myſelf for vexation that I did 
not live oy EN: | 
Apicius. Well you might, well you might. 
— You do not know vr eating is. You 
never could know it. Nothing leſs than 
the wealth of the Roman empire is ſuffi- 
cient to enable a man to keep a good ta- 
ble. Our players were richer by far than 


your princes. 

Darteneuf. Oh that I had but lived in 
the bleſſed reign of Caligula, or of Vitel- 
lias; or of Hehogabalus, and had been ad- 
e of dining with their 

aves 

| Apicins. Aye, there you touch me.—I 
am miſerable that I died before their good 
times, They carried the glories of their 
table much farther than the beſt eaters of 
the age that I lived in. Vitellius ſpent in 
eating and drinking, within one year, what 
— amount in your money to above ſe- 
ven millions two hundred thouſand pounds. 
He told me fo himſelf in a converſation 1 
had with him not long ago. And the others 


you mentioned did not fall ſhort of his royal 
— 


ificence. | 
arteneuf. Theſe indeed were great 
princes. But what affects me moſt is the 
diſh of that player, that d- fellow 
Eſopus. I cannot bear to think of his 
having lived ſo much better than I. Pray, 
of what ingredients might the diſh he paid 
ſo much for conſiſt ? 3 

Apicius, Chiefly of ſingiag birds. Tt 
was that which ſo greatly enbanced the 
price. | 

Darteneuf. Of finging- birds ! choak 
him I never eat but one, which I ſtole 
from a lady of my acquaintance, and all 
London was in an u about it, as if 1 
had ſtolen and roaſted a child. But, upon 
recollection, I begin to doubt whether I 
have ſo much to.envy Afopus z for 
the ſinging bird which I eat was no better 
in its taſte than a fat lark or a thruſh; it 
was not ſo good as a wheatear or becafiguez 
and therefore I ſuſpect that all the luxury 
you have bragged of was nothing but va 
nity and fooliſh expence. It was like that 
of the ſon of Æſopus, who diſſolved pearls 
in vinegar, and drunk them at ſupper. I 
will be if a haunch of veniſon, and 
my favourite ham-pye, were not much 
better diſhes than any at the table of Vi- 
tellius himfelf, I do not find that you had 
ever any good > 2 0K ich no 
man of taſte can poſſibly dine. The rab- 
bits in Italy are not fit to eats and what 
is better than the wing of ene of our Eog- 
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liſh wild rabbits? I have been told that 
ou had no turkies. The mutton in Italy 
is very ill. flavoured ; and as for your boars 
roaſted whole, I deſpiſe them ; they were 
only fit to be ſerved up to the mob at a 
corporation feaſt, or election dinner. A 
ſmall barbecued hog is worth a hundred 
of them; and a good collar of Shrewſbury 
brawn is a much better diſh. | 
Apicius. If you had ſome kinds of meat 
that we wanted, yet our cookery muſt have 
been greatly ſuperior to yours. Our cooks 
were ſo excellent, that they could give to 
hog's fleſh the taſte of all other meats, 
arteneuf. ] ſhould not have liked their 
d d imitations. You might as eaſily 
have impoſed on a good connoiſſeur the 
copy of a fine picture for the original. 
Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all 
other meats a rich flavour of bacon, with- 
out deſtroying that which makes the di- 
ſtinction of one from another. I have not 
the leaſt doubt that our eſſence of hams is 
a much better ſauce than any that ever 
was uſed by the ancients, We have a 
hundred ragouts, the compoſition of which 
exceeds all deſcription. Had yours been 
as good, you could not have lolled, as you 
did; upon couches, wlule you were eating; 
they would have made you fit up and attend 
to your buſineſs. Then you had a cuſtom 
of hearing things read to you while you 
were at ſupper. This ſhews you were not 
ſo well entertained as we are with our meat. 
For my own part, when J was at table, I 


could mind nothing e!ſe : I neither heard, 


faw, nor ſpoke : I only ſmelt and taſted. 
But the worſt of all is, that you had no 
wine fit to be named with good claret or 
Burgundy, or Champagne, or old hock, or 
Tokay. You boaſted much of your Fa- 
 lernum; but I have taſted the Lachrymæ 
Chriſti, and other wines that grow upon 
the ſame coaſt, not one of which would I 
drink above a glaſs or two of if you would 

ive me the kingdom of Naples. You 

iled your wines, and mixed water with 
them, which ſhews that in themſelves they 
were not fit to drink. 

Apicius, I am afraid you beat us in 
wines, not to mention your cyder, perry, 
and beer, of all which I have heard great 
fame from ſome Engliſh with whom I have 
talked; and their report has been confirm- 
ed by the teſtimony of their neighbours 
who have travelled into England, Won- 
derful things have been allo ſaid to me of 
a * — called punch. 

- Darieneof. Aye to have died without 
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taſting that is unhappy indeed! 
rum-punch and arrack-punch; it i 
to ſay which is beſt : but Jupiter we 
have given his nectar for either of tf 
upon my word and honour, - 
Apicius. The thought of it puts me i 
a fever with thirſt, From whence do 
get your arrack and your rum ? 
Darteneuf. Why, from the Eaſt 
Weſt Indies, which you knew nothi 
That is enough to decide the diſpute. Yq 
trade to the Fatt Indies was very far ſt 
of what we carry on, and the Weſt Ind 
were not diſcovered. What a new we 
of good things for eating and drinking 
Columbus opened to us! Think of 


and deſpair, - ; 

Apicius. I cannot indeed but lament 
ill fate, that America was not found bef 
I was born. It tortures me when J hea 
chocolate, pine-apples, and twenty ot 
fine meats or fins fruits produced the 
which I have never taſted. What an 
vantage it is to you, that all your ſwe 
meats, tarts, cakes, and other delicacie 
that nature, are ſweetened with ſugar 
ſtead of honey, which we were oblig 
make uſe of for want of that — 
what grieves me moſt 1s, that | never 
a turtle; they tell me that it is abſol 
the beſt of all foods. 

Darteneuf. Yes, I have heard the 
ricans ſay ſo:— but I never eat any; 
in my time, they were not brought of 


England. 1 
Apicias, Never eat any turtle! 1 
didſt thou dare to accuſe me of not go ern 


to Sandwich to eat pyfters, and di 
thyſelf take a trip to America to nd 
turtles ? but know, wretched man, tba 
informed they are now as plentiful in: 
land as ſturgeon. There are ture. 
that go regularly to London and B 
from the Weſt Indies. I have jot 
ied in Londoa 


Derteneuf. What does he ſay! l 

bowl you that turtle is better that 
? | 

Apicius, He ſays there was K 
* untouched, _ _ 
employed on the turtie; 
fell aflec in his chair; and, that de 
was ſo wholeſome he ſhould won 
if he had not unluckily caught co 
fleep, which ſtopped his perfives 
hurt his digeſtion. - * 

Darteneuf. Alas! how inert 


dure of eating was thought to be car- 
do its higheſt perfection in England 
w France; and yet a turtle feaſt is a no- 
wy to me! Would it be impoſſible, do 
us think, to obtain leave from Pluto of 
ping back for one day, juſt to taſte of that 
u! 1 would promile to kill myſelf by 
te quantity I would eat before the next 
mung. ö 

Jus, You have forgot, Sir, that you 
we no body: that which you had has 
keen rotten a great while ago; and you 
u never return to the earth with ano- 
ter, anlcfs Pythagoras carries you thither 
parinate that of a hog. But comfort 
wurle't, that, as you have ate dainties 
wch | never taſted, fo the next genera- 
ta will eat ſome unknown to the preſent. 
Nev diſcoveries will be made, and new 
&icacics brought from other parts of the 
wil, We muit both be philoſophers. 
Fe mult be thanktul for the good things 


&, if they fall to their ſhare, Conſider 
bit, after all, we could but have eat as 
dick as our ſtomachs would hold, and that 
dd every day of our lives — hut ſee, 
do comes hither ? I think jt is Mercury. 
Mercury, Gentlemen, I muſt tell you 
at | have ſtood near you inviſible, and 
ud your diſcourſe ; a privilege which we 
cs uſe when we pleaſe. Attend there- 
re to a diſcovery which I ſhall make to 
relating to the ſubje& upon which you 
Fee —_ I know two men, one of 
om live in ancient, and the other ia 
Kern times, that had more pleaſure in 
ng than either of you ever had in your 


Hic. One of theſe, I preſume, was 
Worite, and the other a French gentle - 
un (cttled in the Weſt Indies. 
Mercury, No; one was a Spartan ſol- 
kr, and the other an Engliſh farmer. —I 
You both look aſtoniſhed ; but what I 
1 J0u is truth, The ſoldier never ate 
* ack broth till the exerciſes, to which 
Ae diſcipline the 8 troops were 
ed, had got him ſuch an appetite, that 
could have gnawed a bone like a dog. 
r was out at the tail of his 

"gh, or ſome other wholeſome laboar, 
an morning till night; and when he 
de home his wife dreficd him a piece of 

beet or a fine barn-door fowl and a 


de avenoully, and conſeguently with a 
x: deal more reliſh- and pleaſure, than 
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bave lad, and not grudge others ber- 


King, for his dinger, which he ate much - 
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you did your tripotanum or your ham-pye. 
Your ſtomachs were always ſo overcharged, , 
that I queſtion if ever you felt real hunger, 
or eat one meal in twenty years without 
forcing your appetites, which makes all 
things infipid. I tell you therefore again, 
that the ſoldier and the farmer had much 
more of the joy of cating than you. 

Darteneuf, This is more mortifyi 
than not to have ſhared a turtle fealt. 
tear indeed we have been in quite a wrong 
ſyſtem, and never had any true notions of 
pleaſure. - 

Apicius. It is a ſad thing not to know 
what good living is before one is dead. I 
wiſh, Mercury, you had taught me your. 
art of cookery in my life-time, or aeld 
your tongue about it here. ; 

Dialogues of the Dead. 


5 25. Scene between IA and Ca310, 
in which C a$$10 regrets his Folly in get- 
ting drunk. | 


Iage. What! are you hurt, Lieute- 
0 Paſt all furge 
Ca. Paſt all ſurgery. 

— Marry, — forbid ! 

Caſ. Reputation, reputation, reputa- 
tion I Ch I have loſt my reputation! I 
have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, and 
what remains is beſtial. My reputation 
Iago, my reputation | 

Lage. As I am an honeſt man, I thought 

ou had received ſome bodily wound: there 
is more ſenſe in that, than in reputation. 
Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impo- 
fition : oft got withqut merit, and loſt with- 
out deſerving. What, man !—there are 
ways to recover the general again; Sue 
to * and he's your's. 

Ca, I will rather ſue to be deſpis d. 
—— Drunk ! and ſquabble ! ſwagger ! 
ſwear | and diſcourſe fuſtian with one's 
own ſhadow ! Oh thou invincible ſpirit of 
wine! if thou haſt no name to vhs winked | 
by, let us call thee Devil, 

ou follow d 


lage. What was he * 
with your ſword ? what he done ta 
„ 1 

Cal, I knew wept , . 


Tago. Is't poſſible? © | 
Caf, I remember a maſs of things, but 
nothing difſtinaly ; a quarrel, but nothing 
wheretore. Oh, that men ſhould put ail 
enemy in their mouths to, teal away their 
brains ! that we ſhould with joy, pleaſance, 
form ourſelves” 


1 


— 
* 


revel, and applauſe, 
La. 
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Jago. Why, but you are now well e- 
5 how —_ 4 thus recovered ? 


u 

4. It has pleaſed the devil Drunken- 
neſs to-give place to the devil Wrath ; one 
imperfectneſs ſhews me another, to make 
me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 

Jago. Come, you are too ſevere a mo- 
raler. As the time, the place, and the 
condition of this c ſtands, I could 
heartily. wiſh this had not befallen ; but 
1 is, mend it for your own 
good. 
Caſ. I will aſk him for my place agai 
. tell me I am a ——— — 
Had I as many mouths as Hydra, ſuch an 
anſwer would ſtop them all. To be now a 
ſenſible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
ſently a beaſt !——— Every inordinate cup is 
unbleſs'd, and the ingredient is a devil. 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well us'd ; ex- 
claim no more againſt it. And, good Lieu- 
tenant, I think you think I love you. 

Caſ. I have well approv'd it, Sir.—I 
drunk ! 

Tago, You, or any man 12 may be 
drunk at ſome time, man. I tell you what 
you ſhall do. Our general's wife is now 
the general. Confeſs yourſelf freely to 
her: importune her help, to put you in 

our place again. She is of ſo free, ſo 

ind, ſo apt, ſo bleſſed a diſpoſition, ſhe 
holds it a vice in her goodneſs not to do 
more than ſhe is requeſted. This broken 
joint between you and her huſband, entreat 
her to ſplinter; and, my fortunes againſt 
any lay worth naming, this crack of your 
_ grow ſtronger than it was be- 
Caſ. You adviſe me well. 


Jago. I proteſt, in the ſincerity of love 


and honeſt kindneſs. | 

Caf. | I think it freely; and, betimes in 
the morning, I will beſeech the virtuous 
Deſdemonu to undertake for me. 

lage. You are in the right. Good night, 
Lieutenant : I muſt to the watch, 
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' pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame 


dren : but you need not be told, that nd 
ther conjugal attachments, maternal af 
tions, nor even the care of a kingdo 
welfare or a nation's glory, can excuſe 
who has received'a ſummons to 
realms of death. If: the | grim mellens 
was not as peremptory as unwelcon 
Charon would not get a paſſenger (exc 
now and then an hypochondriacal Enyli 
man) once in a century. You muſthe co 
tent to leave your hu and family, 
paſs the Styx. N 
Mrs. Modiſb. I did not mean to in 
on any engagement with my huſband 
children; I never thought myſelf enge 
to them. I had no engagements but ſu 
as were common to women of my ran 
Look on my chimney-piece, and you w 
ſee I was engaged td the play on Monda 
balls on Tueſdays, the opera on Saturdaz 
and to card aſſemblies the reſt of the wee 
for two months to come ; and it would | 
the rudeſt thing in the world not to ker 
my appointments. If you will tay for u 
till the ſummer ſeaſon, I will wait on ye 
with all my heart. Perhaps the Kyi 
fields may be leſs deteſtable than the co 
wy in our world. Pray, _—_— a fi 
auxhall and Ranelagh ? I think I ſhot 
not diſlike drinking the Lethe waters, whe 
you have a full ſeaſon, | 
Mercury, Surely 2 equld not like 
drink the waters of oblivion, who ha 
made pleaſure the buſineſs, end, and 


of your life ! It is good to drown cares | 
but who would waſh nr pier - mb 
of a life of gaiety an ure Jo 
Mrs. Modiſh, Diverſion was indeed t bl 
buſineſs of my life; but as to pleaſure, ud 
have enjoyed none ſince the novelty of 2 ) 


amuſements was off, Can one | 
and over again ? ode — 
ave me vapours, ſpoiled | 
Chearfalneſs of my temper, and eve 
youth wore away my youthful vivacty- 
Mercury. If this — — life did 


Caf. Good night, honeſt Iago. give you pleaſure, why did you conn ad 
2 Shakeſpeare. it? I ſuppoſe you did tot think i- E 
* | very meritorious p | mn 
26. 4 Dialogue between R rs. Modiſo. I was too * n. 
, * D FER 40 think at all : ſo far indeed wy ; 11 
| | of life was agreeable enough. My me 1 
Mrs. Medifþ. Indeed, Mr. Mercury, I always told me diverſions were neem”! " 
Cannot haye the pleaſure of waiting upon and my doctor aſſured he difipati0" We: 


you now. I am engaged, abſolutely en- 


gages. 
, I know you have an amiable 
. affectionate huſband, and ſeveral fine chil- 


ood for my ſpirits; my huſband ial 
— Cans you know that @ 
loves to oblige one's tnends, _— 
one's doctor, and contradict one's num 


ide, I was ambitious to be thought 
a tn \ f N . 
Urcury, Bon ton! what's that, Ma- 
f Pray dehne it. 5 
I. Madiſh. Oh, Sir, excuſe me; it 
we of the privileges of the box ton never 
line or be defined. It is the child 
the parent of jargon. It is—I can 
{tell you what it is ; but I will try to 
{you what it is not. In converſation it 
n vit; in manners it is not politeneſs ; 
haviour it is not addreſs; but it is a 
bb like them all. It can only belong to 
wc of a certain rank, who live in a cer- 
manner, with certain perſons who have 
anain virtues, and who have certain 
2, and who inhabit a certain part of 
* town. Like a place by courteſy, it 
wan higher rank than the perſon can 
n, but which thoſe who have a legal 
to precedency dare not diſpute, for fear 
being thought not to underſtand the rules 
wlitcneſs, Now, Sir, I have told you 
nuch as I know of it, though I have ad- 
(and aimed at it all my life. 
frcury, Then, Madam, you have waſt 
ume, faded your beauty, and de- 
yed your health, for the laudable pur- 
of contradicting your huſband, and 
we this ſomething and this nothing cal- 
the bon ton ? | 


ks. Mad, What would you have had 


Mraz, IL will follow your mode of 
King: I will tell you what I would 
Kurve had you do. I would not have 
x you ſacrifice your time, your reaſon, 
| your duties to faſhion and folly. I 
A not have had you negle& your huſ- 


W happineſs, and your children's edu- 
. At | 


Wi. Mediſp. As to my daughters edu- 
won 1 ſpared no expence: they had a 
King-maſter, muſic-maſter, and draw- 
Fauler, and a French governeſs to 
a them behaviour and the French lan- 


we 


* Manners, were to be learnt from a 
=g-maſter, muſic- maſter, ua 4 cham- 
. mad Nr they cht prepare 
10 catch the bon tor. Yar daughters 


de vives without conjugal affeQian, and 
Mer; without maternal care. I on ſorry 
| of life they are commencing, 

Ds bu ten is a cant phraſe in_ the modern 


© language, for the faſhivuable air of 
Mathews, 0 con- 
N and manne o uable alr * 
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wy. So their religion, ſentiments, | 


if dave been ſo educated as to fit them 
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and for that which you haye juſt concluded. 


Minos is a ſour old gentleman, without the _ 


leaſt ſmattering of the box ten j and Ta 
in a fright for you. The beſt thing I can 
adviſe you is, to doin this world as you did 
in the other, keep happineſs in your view, 
but never take the road that leads to it. 
Remain on this fide Styx; wander about 
without end or aim; look into the Elyſiah 
fields, but never attempt to enter into them, 
leſt Minos ſhould puſh you into Tartarus : 
for duties neglected may bring on a ſen- 
tence not much leſs ſevere than crimes 
committed, ' Dialogues of the Dead. 


Scene between the Tews SHY LOCK 


TuBAL ; in wwhic ' the latter aller- 
mately torments and 2 the former, by 
giving him an Account of the e 5 ad 
of his Daughter JIAGS1 A, and the Mi for- 
| tunes of ANTONIO, © 


Shy. How now, Tubal? What news , 
from Genoa? haſt thou heard of my 
daughter ? 

ub, 1 often came where I did hear of 
her, but cannot find her. : 

Shy. Why there, there, there! a dia- 
mond gone that coſt me two thouſand du- 
cats in Francfort ! The curſe never fell 
upon our nation till now; I never felt it 
ill now. Two thouſand ducats in that, 
and other precious, precious Jewels! I 


7 


would my daughter were dead at my foot, 


and the jewels' in her ear! O would ſhe 
were hearsd at my foot, and the ducats in 
her coffin ! No news of them; and 1 know 
not what ſpent in the ſearch: loſs —_ 

loſs ! the thief gone with ſo much, and fo 
much to find the thief; and no fatisfaQtion, - 
no revenge; no ill luck ſtirring but What 
lights on my ſhoulders; no fighs, but oY 
my breathing; no tears, but d my ſhed- 


ding | 
Tub. Ves, other men have ill luck too; 
Antonio, as I heard in Genqa 8 


1 What, what, what?” I luck, ill 
Tub. Hath an argoſie caſt away, com- 


ing from Tripolis. 


$hy. Thank God! wat God! is it 
true ? is it true ? . f 
pf the ſailors 


Tub. I ſpoke with fome 
prod Tubal ; good 


that eſcaped, the wreck, 
Shy. I thank thee, 
ſpent in Genoa, 


news, news | 
2 Porr daughter 


44 I heard tn hy wigs QUE 2” 
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Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me; I 
ſhall never ſee my gold again: fourſcore 
ducats.at a ſitting ! fourſcore ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's 
creditors in my company to Venice, that 
ſwear he cannot but break. 

Shy, Iam glad of it: I' plague him, 
PII torture him: I am glad of it. 

Tub, One of them ſhewed me a ring 
— he had of your daughter for a mon- 
key. 

Shy. Out upon her ! thou tortureſt me, 
Tubal! it was my ruby, I had it of Leah 
when I was a batchelor ; I would not have 
given it for a wilderneſs of monkies, 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: 

fee me an officer, heſpeak him a fort- 
night before. I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit; for were he out of 
Venice, I can make what merchandize 1 
will, Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at 
our (ynagogue 3 go, good 'Tubal;z at our 
ſynagogue, Tubal, Shakeſpeare, 
5 28, FHumorour Scene betnvern Prince 
Henky and FALSTAYP, in which the 
8 detects FALAQH ATV (monſtrous 

iet. 


P, Henry. Welcome, Jack I Whers 
halt thou been ? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I ſay, 
and a vengeance too, marry and amen! 
Give me a cup of ſack, boy —ere 1 lead 
this life long, I'll ſew nether ſocks and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague 
of all cowards | give me a cup of ſack, 
rogue, Is there no virtue extant? [He 
rial. -Von rogue, here's lime in this 
ſack too. There is nothing but roguery 
to be found in villainous man; yet a cow- 
ard is worſe than a cup of ſack with lime in 
it, A villainous coward !--Go thy ways, 
old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if manhood, 

manhood, be not forgot upon the 
Fes of the earth, then am I a ſhotten her- 
ring. There live not three good men un- 
hang'd in England, and one of them is fat, 
and grows old, Heaven help the while! A 
bad world ! I ſay—-A plague of all cow- 
ards l I ſay ſtill. 

P. Henry. How now, Woolſack ! what 
mutter you? 

Fal. A king's ſon! If I do not beat 
thee out of thy kingdom with a dagger of 
lath, and drive all thy ſubjects afore thee 
like a flock of wild geeſe, I'll never wear 
hair on my face more! You Prince of 
Wales | 7 
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P. N Why, what's the matte , 
Fol. Ar you not a coward ? anf 
me that. | 


P. Henry, Ye fat paun ) ve 
me comers, FU Bn 

Fal. I call thee coward! I'll foe 
hang'd ere I'll call thee coward; by 
would give a thouſand pound | could 
as faſt as thou canſt. You are ſtrait enog 
in the ſhoulders; you care not who f. 
your back, Call you that backing of vt 
friends? a plague upon ' ſuch back 
give me them that will face me—give 
"_ of ſack; I am a rogue If | & 
to-day, 

P. Henry. O villain! thy lips are ſ 
wip'd ſince thou drank'ſ Aa. 

Fal. All's one for that, {He din 
A plague of all cowards } ſtill, (ay I, 

Þ 2 „ What's the matter! 

Fal. What's the matter ! here be { 
of us have ta'en a thouſand pound 
morning, 
L — enry, Where is it, Jack? wh 

t 
Fal, Where is it | taken from us, it 
u hundred upon four of us, 

P. Henry, What! a hundred, man 

Fal. lama rogue if 1 were not ut} 
ſword with a dozen of them two hours 

ther, I have eſcaped by miracle. 
eight times thruſt through the doublet, 
through the hoſe, my buckler cut th 
and through, my ſword hack'd like a ha 
ſaw, eece 2 I never dealt better f 
I was a man: all would not do, A pla 
of all cowards ! 

4 Henry, What, fought you with | 


Fal. All! I know not what ye call 
but if I fought not with fifty of them, | 
a bunch of radiſh; if there were not tu 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, the 
am no two-legg'd creature. 

P. Henry. Pray Heav'n you have 
murder'd ſome of them ! 


Fal. Nay, that's paſt praying for, 
have pepper'd two of them; two, | 4 
ſure, 4 paid; two rogues in buck 1 
ſuits, I tell thee what, Hal, if tellth tay 


lie, ſpit in my face, call meh 
knoweſt my old ward: here I lay, and 
I bore my point: four rogues in d 


let drive at me. 
P. Henry. What, four | thou fd 
two even now. 
Fal. ö Four, Hal, 1 told thee * 
Theſe four came all a- front, and ! 
thruſt at me: I made no more 4 
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l their ſeven points in my target, can ſhew it you here in the houſe. And, 


Hag, Seven ! why they were but 
eren now. a 
4% In buckram ? 
„ ry. Ay, four, in buckram ſuits. 
7 Seven by theſe hilts, or I ama 
4 elſe, Dolt thou hear me, Hal? 
2 Hare, Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 
Jul. Do ſo, for it is worth the liſtening to. 
W tine in buckram, that told thee of. 
Hg. So, two more already. 
7 Their points being broken, began 
y yire me ground; but I follow'd me 
we came in ſoot and hand, and, with a 
-e ven of the eleven I paid, 
Hg. O monſtrous ! eleven buck- 
z men crown out of two. 
%, But as the devil would have it, 
niſbegotten knaves, in Kendal-green, 
we at my back, and let drive at me; 
ke it was ſo dark, Hal, that thou couldit 
Abe thy hand.) 
P. Horry, Theſe lies are like the father 
tbegetsthem, groſs as a mountain, open, 
Wable, Why, thou clay-brained guts, 
x kavtty-pated tool, thou obſcene greaſy 
catch 
ful What, art thou mad? art thou 
n not the truth the truth! 
0 Hewy, Why, how couldit thou know 
men in Kendal-green, when it was fo 
«hou could it not lee thy hand? Come, 
u your reaſon: what ſay'ſt thou to this ? 
ne, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon, 
fa. What upon compulſion - No: 
Fee | at the ſtrappado, or all the racks in 
world, | would not tell you on compul- 
lm: (ive you a reaſon on compulſion ! 
Preaſons were as plenty as blackberries, 
= give no man a reaſon upon com- 
Q 


T. Hwy, I'll be no longer guilty of 


in. This ſanguine coward, this bed- 


er, this horſe. 
Of fluſh 
al. Away, you ſtarveling, you elf. ſkin, 
| Vd neat's tongue, you ſtock-fiſh ! 
bras i ww what is like thee ? 
Peajior's yard, you ſheath, you bow-caſe 
nile ſandin tare * ; 
. Heary, Well, breath a while, and 
abt again; and when thou haſt tir'd 
Un baſe. compariſons, hear me ſpeak 


keins and I ſaw you four ſet on 


» oa bound them, and were maſters 

' wealth: mark now, how a plain 
C put you down. Then did we two 
e You four, and with a word out-fac'd 
your prize, and have it; yea, and 


ck-breaker, this huge 


Falſtaff, you carry'd your away as 
nimbly, with as ack — wg and roar'd 
for mercy, and ſtill ran and roar'd, as ever 
I heard bull-calf. What a ſlave art thou, 
to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done, and 
then ſay it was in fight! What trick, what 
device, what ftarting-hole canſt thou now 
find out, to hide thee from this open and 
apparent ſhame ? 

Fal. Ha! ha! ha!—D'ye think I 
did not know you ?—By the Lord, I knew 

ou as well as he that made you. Why, 
ear ye, my maſter, was it for me to kill the 

heir-apparent ? ſhould I turn upon the true 
prince ? why, thou knoweſt I am as valiant 
as Hercules; but beware inſtinct; the lion 
will not touch the true prince; inſtinct is a 
great matter. I was a coward on inſtinct, 
1 grant you: and I ſhall think the better of 
myſelf and thee during my life; I for a 
valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. 
But I am glad you have the money, Let 
us clap to the doors watch to-night, pray 
to-morrow, What, ſhall we be merry ? 
ſhall we have a play extempore ? 

P, Henry, Content !==and the argu» 
ment ſhall be, thy running away, 

Fal. Ahl--no more of that, Hal, if 
thou loveſt me. Shakeſpeare, 


$ 29: Scone in which Moopy giver 
ANLY an Account of the Journey to 
Lo xbox. 


' Manly, Honeſt John! 

Meody, Meaſter Manly! I am gladT 

- * ye,- Well, and how d'ye do, Mea - 
er 

Manly, I am glad to ſee you in Lon- 
don, 1 hope all the good family are well, 

Moody. Thanks be prais'd, your honour, 
they are all in pretty good heart; thof* we 
have had a power of croſſes upo“ the road. 

Manly, What has been the prion ? 

Moody. Why, we came up in ſuch a 
hurry, you mun think, that our tackle was 
not ſo tight as it ſhould be. 

Manly. Come, tell us all—Pray, how 
do they travel ? of 

Moody. Why, i'the awld coach, Mea- 
ſter; and *cauſe my Lady loves to do things 
handſome, to be ſure, ſhe would have a 
couple of cart-horſes clapt to the four old 
geldings, that neighbours might ſee ſhe 
went up to London in her coach and fix ; 
and = Giles Joulter, the ploughman, rides 

ſtilion. 
eng And when do you expect them 
here, John? 

Moody. Why, we were in hepes to ha“ 

come 


7 
come y. y, an' it had no“ been that 
th'awld weazle-belly horſe tired : and then 


we were ſo cruelly loaden, that the two fore-. 


wheels came craſh dawn at once, in Waggon- 
rut - lane, and there we loſt four hours fore 
we could ſet things to rights again. | 

Manly. So they bring all their baggage 
with the coach, then? 

Moody. Ay, ay, and good ſtore on't 
there is— Why, my lady's gear alone were 
as much as filled four portmantel trunks, 
beſides the great deal box that heavy Ralph 
and the monkey fit upon behind. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha!—And, pray, how 
many are they within the coach ? 

Moody, Why there's my lady and his 
worſhip, and the younk ſquoire, and Miſs 
Jenny, and the fat lap-dog, and my lady's 
maid Mrs. Handy, and Doll Tripe the 
cook, that's all- only Doll puked a little 
with riding backward; ſo they hoiſted her 
into the coach-box, and then her ſtomach 


was ealy, . 
. Ha, ha, ha! 

Moody. Then you mun think, Meaſter, 
there was ſome ſtowage for the belly, as 
well as th' back too; children are apt to 
be famiſh'd upo? the road; ſo we had ſuch 
cargoes of plumb-cake, and baſkets of 
tongues, and biſcuits, and cheeſe, and cold 

d beef—and then, in caſe of ſickneſs, 
bottles of cherry-brandy, plague-water, 
ſack, tent, and ſtrong beer ſo plenty, as 
made th' awld coach crack again, Mercy 
upon them! and ſend them all well to 
town, I ſay, 

Manly. Ay,and well out on't again, John. 

Moody. Meaſter | you're a wiſe mon; 
and, for that matter, fo am I==Whoam's 
whoam, I ſay: 1 am ſure we ha' got but 
little good cer ſin' we turn'd our backs 
on't, Nothing but miſchief! ſome de- 
vil's trick or other plagued us aw th' 
day lung. Crack, goes one thing | bawnce, 

des another! Woa ! ſays Roger-="Then, 
owſe! we are all ſet faſt in a flough, 
Whaw ! cries Miſs : Scream ! go the 
maids; and bawl juſt as thof' they were 
luck, And fo, mercy on us | this was the 
trade from * night. 

Manly, Ha, ha, a! 

Moody, But 1 mun hie me whoam ; the 
coach. will be coming every hour naw, 

Manly, Well, honeſt John — 

Dear Meaſter Manly! the good- 
neſs of goodneſs bleſs and 2 you ! 


$ 30. Direction. far the Management of 
it. 


If you have wit (which I am not ſure 
| p | 


BOOK THE JOUR 
that I wiſh, you, unleſs von have 


: ſhare of wit himſelf, to endure a great 
in another. When wit exerts itſelf in 


better occaſions of 


his turn next; and will hate you for 


to induce people to pardon your ſupe 


free from, 


fame time at leaſt an equal . 
8 * . po 10 
Jud to keep. it in gaod order) 
it, like your {word, in the ſcabbard, 


not blandiſh it to the terror of the 
company. Wit is à ſhining quality 
_— body admires ; moſt people ai 
it, all people fear it, and few love it, 
in themſelves: a man muſt have a 


it is a moſt malignant diſtemper: wit 
true, may be ſhewn in ſatire, but f 
docs not conſtitute wit, as many ima 
A man of wit ought to find a tho 
: ewing it. 
Abſtain, therefore, moſt carefully 
ſatire; which, though ut fall on no pr 
lar perſon in company, and moment 
from the malignancy of the human h 
pleaſes all; yet, upon refleQtion, it fr 
ens all too. Every one thinks it ma 


he finds you could ſay of him, more 
be ebliged to you for what you do no 
Fear and hatred are next-door 

hours: the more wit you have, the 
good-nature and politeneſs you mult { 


ty; for that is no eaſy matter, 

Appear to have rather leſs than 
wit than you really have. A wie 
will live at leaſt as much within his u 
his income. Content yourſelf with 
ſenſe and reaſon, which at the long 
are ever ſure to pleaſe every body why 
either: if wit comes into the bargain, 
come it, but never invite it. Bear this 
always in your mind, that you may 
mired for your wit, if — have an) 
that nothing but aſe and good 
lities can make you be beloved. Tet 
ſubſtantial every day's wear z whered 
is a holiday-ſuit, which 
chieſly to be ſtared at. , 

There is a ſpecies of minor wit 
is much uſed, and much more abuſe 
mean raillery, It is a molt miſc 
and dangerous wen when in un 
and clumſy hands; and it is much 
to let it quite alone than to play W 
and yet almoſt every body do play - 
though they ſee daily the quare? 


heart» burnings that it 
The injuſtice of a n | 
forgiven than the inſults of a wu 


the former only harts one's * a0 
perty ; but the log, * 0 ; 
Ro et Pal aw, tat he 
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which may not only be in- Shall à man ſpeak in his own praiſe ? No: 
— — as when, by the hero of — tale always pug- 
i iony, you accuſe people of zles and yon en the company; who do 
&ions which they are moſt notori- not know what to ſay, or how to look, 
ve from, and conſequently inſinuate Shall he blame himſelf? No: vanity is as 
poſſeſs the contrary virtues. You much the motive of his condemnauon as 
way call Ariſtides a knave, or a of his panegyric. | | 
dome woman an ugly one. Take I have known many people take ame 
ovever, that neither the man's cha- to themſelves, and, with a modeſt contri» 
mor the lady's beauty be in the leaſt tion, confeſs themſelves guilty of moſt of 
1. But this ſort of raillery requires the cardinal virtues. They have ſuch a 


iat and ſteady hand to adminiſter weakneſs in their nature, that they cannot 
ut llle too ſtrong, it may be miſtaken help being too much moved with the miſ- 
ima w offence; and a little too ſmooth, it fortunes and miſeries of their fellow-crea- 
tho r thought a ſneer, which is a moſt tures; which they feel perhaps more, but 

r thing, at leaſt as much, as they do their Own. 
ully «is another ſort, I will not call it Their generoſity, they are ſenſible, is im- 
) pe kt merriment and buffoonery, which prudence ; for they are apt to carry it too 


cry, The moſt ſucceſsful mimic far, from the weak, the irreſiſtible beneh- 
weld is always the moſt abſurd fel- cence of their nature. They are poſſibly 
ud an ape is infinitely his ſuperior. too jealous. of their honour, too' iraſcibls 
mleſion is to imitate and ridicule when they think it is touched; and this 
tural defects and deformities for proceeds from their unhappy warm con- 
more $10 man is in the leaſt accountable, ſtitution, which makes them too ſenſible 


lo no n the imitation of which he makes upon that point; and ſo poſſibly with re- 
ao . for the time, as diſagreeable and ſpect to all the virtues. A poor trick, and 
, the tg 25 thoſe he mimics. But I will a wretched inſtance of human vanity, and 
* FJ noc of theſe creatures, who only what defeats its own purpoſe. 

lupe 


he loweſt rabble of mankind. Do you be ſure never to ſpeak of 7 
re is another ſort of human animals, ſelf, for yourſelf, nor againſt yourſelf ; but 
{vags, whoſe profeſſion is to make let your character ſpeak for you: whatever 
knpany laugh immoderately; and who that ſays will be believed ; but whatever 
lcceed, provided the company con- you ſay of it will not be believed, and only 
Abele; but who are equally diſap- make you odious and ridiculqus. 
un finding that they never can alter I know that you are generous and be- 
e in the face of a man of ſenſe. nevolent in your nature 3 hut that, thou 
rgans va moſt contemptible character, and the principal point, is not quite enough 3 


taeemed, even by thoſe who are filly you muſt ſeem ſo too, I do not mean 
may o be diverted by them. oſtentatiouſiy ; but do not be aſhamed, as 
e an) content for yourſelf with ſound good many young fellows are, of owhing the 
| good ad good manners, and let wit be laudable ſentiments of -nature and 
, "to the bargain, where it is proper humanity, which you really feel. I have 
phered tfenlive, Good ſenſe will make known many young men, who deſired to 
ple | heed; good manners will make be reckoned men of ſpirit, affect a hard- 


Was and wit will give a luſtre to neſs and unfeelingneſs which in reality 

Chefterfiels, they never had; their converſation iy in 
bun. bel 6b out the deciſive and menacing tone, mixed 
| „inen. with horrid and filly oaths; and all this te 
n '*youlm is the moſt uſual and fa» be thought men of ſpirit, Aſtoniſhing 


moch! "ure of molt people's rhetoric, error this which neceſſarily reduces them 
lay W | hope you will never —_ to this dilemma; If they really mean what 
play n © ite contrary, moſt ſerupuloully they ſay, they are brutes; and if they do 
warte \othing is more diſagreeable or not, they are fools for ſa iog it, This, 
„ '0 thygompany, than to hear a however, is a common charadter among 
oo = o . or condemning him- young men; carefully avoid this contagion, 
x WU) botn Noceed from the ſame mo- and content r with being calmly 


wb | would allow no man to and mildly re 
| — unleſs in a court of juſ- are thoroughly convinced you are in the 
* own defence, or as a Witneſs, right; for this is true ſpirit. | | 
| Obſerve N 


olute and ſteady, when you 
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Obſerve the a-propes in every thin 
ſay or do. In — with thoſe — 
ure much your ſuperiors, however eaſy and 
familiar you may and ought to be with 
them, preſerve the reſpect that is due to 
them. Converſe with your equals with an 
eaſy familiarity, and, at the ſame time, 
— civility and decency : but too much 

miliarity, according to the old ſaying, 
often breeds contempt, and ſometimes 
quarrels. I know nothing more difficult 
in common behaviour, than to fix due 
bounds to familiarity: too little implies an 
unſociable formality; too much deſtroys 
friendly and ſocial intercourſe, The beſt 
rule I can give you to manage familiarity 
1s, never to be more famihar with any 
body than you would be willing, and even 
wiſh, that he ſhould be with you. On the 
other hard, avoid that uncomfortable re- 
ſerve and coldneſs which is generally the 
mMield of cunning or the protection of dul- 
neſs, To your inferiors you ſhould uſe a 
hearty benevolence in your words and ac- 
tions, inſtead of a refined politeneſs, which 
would be apt to make them ſuſpect that 
you rather laughed at them. 

Carefully avoid all affeQation either of 
body or of mind. It is a very true and a 
very trite obſervation, That no man is ri- 
diculous for being what he really is, but 
for affecting to be what he is not. No 
man is awkward by nature, but by af- 
fecting to be genteel. I have known 
many a man of common ſenſe paſs gene- 
rally for a fool, becauſe he affected a de- 
gree of wit that nature had denied him. 
A plowman is by ao means awkward in 
the exerciſe of his trade, but would be 
exceedingly ridiculous, if he attempted the 
air and graces of a man of faſhion. You 
learned to dance; but it was not for the 
ſake of dancing; it was to bring your air 
and motions back to what they would na- 
turally have been, if they had had fair play, 
and had not been warped in youth by bad 
examples, and awkward imitations of other 


boys. | 

Nature may be cultivated and improved 
both as to the body and the mind ; but it 
is not to be extinguiſhed by art; and all 
endeavours of that kind are abſurd, and an 
inexpreſlible fund for ridicule. Your body 
and mind muſt be at eaſe to be agreeable; 
but affectation is a particular reſtraint, un- 
der which no man can be genteel in his 
carriage or pleaſing in his converſation, 
Do you think your motions would be eaſy 
or graceful, if you wore the cloaths of an- 
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without the ſenſe of any duty they 6 


man kind. When they 


other man mach ſlendeper or 
yourſelf? Certainly not: it is the — 
with the mind, it you affect a ch 
that does not fit you, and that natu 
ver intended for you, 
In fine, it may be laid down as a « 
rule, that a man who deſpairs of p 
will never pleaſe; a man that is ſur 
he ſhall always pleaſe wherever he 80 
a coxcomb ; but the man who hope 
endeavours to pleaſe, will moſt inf 
pleaſe, Cheſte 


$ 32. Extrad from Lerd Bot iu dt 
Letters, 

My Lord, 17 

You have engaged me on a { 
which interrupts the ſeries of thoſe 
I was writing to you; but it is one 
I confe(s, I have very much at hes 
ſhall therefore explain myſelf full 
bluſh to reaſon on principles that al 
of faſhion among men who intend n 
by ſerving the public, but 10 feed 
avarice, their vanity, and their | 


God or man. 

It ſeems to me, that in order tom 
the moral ſyſtem of the world at 20 
point, far below that of ideal perſe 
(for we are made capable of conc 
what we are incapable of attaining 
however ſufficient, upon the who 
conſtitute a [tate eaſy and happy, ot 
worlt tolerable; I ſay, it ſeems to m 
the Author of nature has thought 
mingle from time to time among 
cies of men, a few, and but a few, 0 
on whom he is gracioully pleaſed to 
a larger proportion of the ethere 
than 15 given in the ordinary courle 
providence to the ſons of men. Tha 
they who engroſs almoſt the whole 
of the ſpecies, who are born to ink! 
guide, and to preſerve, who are de 
to be the tutors and the guardians 
ve ſuch 
exhibit to us examples of the high 
tue and the trueſt piety ; and they d 
to have their feſtivals kept, inſtead 
pack of anchorites and enthul 
whoſe names the Calendar 1s cod 
diſgraced, When theſe men f 
talents to _ the) 
to be great, and deſpilhs 8% 
commit a moſt ſacrileg vr: 
they pervert the means, they 12 
nie in them, the deſigns * = 
and diſturb, in ſome ſort, the !} 


ow. To miſapply theſe talents 
+ nol difſuled, and therefore the 
; of crimes in its nature and conſe- 
+; but to keep them unexerted and 
Wed, is a crime too, Look about 
5 Lord, from the palace to the cot- 
4 will find that the bulk of man- 
A made to breathe the air of this at- 
re, to roam about this globe, and 
func, like the courtiers of Alcinous, 
tan of the earth. Nor mumerus famus 
wy mere nati, When they have 
{ws intipid round a certain number 
mars, and left others to do the ſame 
ben, they have lived; and if they 
epcrſormed, in ſome tolerable degree, 
wlinary moral duties of lite, they have 
al they were born to do, Look 
jou again, my Lord, nay, look into 
dan breaſt, and you will find that 
are ſuperior ſpirits, men who ſhew, 
prom their infancy, though it be not 
m perceived by others, perhaps not 
ms felt by themſelves, that they were 
fr ſomething more, and better. 
te the men to whom the part I 
woes is aſfigned; their talents denote 
| general deſignation, and the oppor- 
ke: of conforming themſelves to it, 
vie in the courſe of things, or that 
reſented to them by any circumſtances 
wk and ſituation in the ſociety to which 
belong, denote the particular voca- 
duch it is not lawful for them to re- 
xr eren to neglect. The duration of 
wres of ſuch men as theſe is to be de- 
kned, | think, by the length and import- 
kf the parts they act, not by the num- 
if zears that pats between their com- 
the world and their going out of it. 
wr the piece be of three or five acts, 
part may be long; and he who ſuſ- 
through the whole, may be ſaid to 
® we fulneſs of years; whilſt he who 
as n ſooner, may be ſaid not to live 
ut his days, 


Þ Toe Birth of Marin us Scaip- 
LERUS, 


Ker #25 the birth of this great man 
Rerded with prodigies : he himſelf bas 
"old me, that on the night before 
i born, Mrs. Scriblerus dream'd ſhe 
rupht bed of a huge ink-horn, 
* whickMlued ſeveral large fireams 
is, a5 it had been a fountain. This 
* vu by her huſband thought to ſig · 
Þ that the child ſhould prove & very 
au Writer, Likewiſe a erab · tree, 
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that had been hitherto barren,” appeared 
on a ſudden laden with a valt quantity of 
crabs : this ſign alſo the old gentleman 
imagined to be a prognoſtic of the acute- 
neſs of his wit. A great farm of waſps 
22 round his cradle without hurting 
im, but were very troubleſome to all in 
the room befdes. This ſeemed a certain 
preſage of the effects of his ſatire, A 
dunghill was ſeen within the ſpace of ono 
night to be covered all over with mnſh- 
rooms: this ſome interpreted to promiſe 
the infant great fertility of fancy, but no 
long duration to his works ; but the father 
was of another opinion. | 
But what was of all moſt wonderful, 
was a thing that ſeemed a monſtrous fowl, 
which juſt then dropped through the ſæy- 
light, near his wife's apartment, It had 
a large body, two little diſproportioned 
wings, a prodigious tail, but no head, As 
its colour was white, he took it at firſt 
ſight for a ſwan, and was concluding his 
ſon would be a poet; but on a nearer view, 
he perceived it to be ſpeckled with black, 
in the form of letters; and that it was in- 
deed a paper-kite which had broke its 
leaſh by the impetuoſity of the wind. His 
back was armed with the art military, his 
belly was filled with phyſic, his wings 
were the wings of Quarles and Withers, 
the ſeveral nodes of his voluminous tail 
were diverſified with ſeveral branches of 
ſcience ; where the Doctor beheld with 
great joy a knot of logic, a knot of meta- 
m—_ a knot of caſuiſtry, a knot of po- 
emical divinity, and a knot of common 
law, with a lanthorn of Jacob Behmen, 
There went a report in the family, that 
25 ſoon as he was born, he uttered the 
voice of nine ſeveral animals: he cried 
like a calf, bleated like a ſheep, chattered 
like a magpye, grunted like a hog, neighed 
like a foal, croaked like a raven, mewed 
like a cat, gabbled like a gooſe, and bray- 
ed like an aſs; and the next morning he 
was found playing in his bed with two 
owl s which came down the chimney, His 
father was greatly rejoiced at all theſe 
ſigns, which betokened the variety of his 
eloquence, and the extent of his learuing ; 
but he was more particularl yrs with 
the laſt, as it neatly reſembled what bap- 
pened at the birth of Homer, 4 


The Docter and his Shield. 

The day of the chriſtening being tome, 
and the houſe filled with goſſips, the it 
ot whoſe converſation ſuited bur ilFwit 

4 the 


nt her: what a ſtir a man makes 
kt a baſon, that an hour a before 
v ubour was beſtowed upon it, a coun - 
A buber would not have hung at his 
Lo-door!'” „A baſon ! (cned ano- 
* no ſuch matter 3 *ris nothing but a 
thr old ſconce, with the nozzle broke 
The learned gentlemen, who till 
ul ſtood ſpeechleſs, hereupon look- 
andy on the ſhield, declared their 
to this latter opinion, and defired 
avs to be comforted; aſſuring him it 
un once, and no other. But this, in- 
W of comforting, threw the doctor into 
41 violent fit of paſſion, that he was 
ried off groaning and ſpeechleſs to bed; 
x, be ug quite ſpent, he fell into a kind 


knber, 

The Nutrition of SCRIBLERUS, 
Correlias now began to regulate the 
bn of his child; ſeldom did there paſs 
by vithout diſputes between him and 
voter, or the nurſe, concerning the 
wr of aliment. The poor woman never 


| {bat he denied her ſome diſh or other, 
n & he judged prejudicial to her milk. 
Ph M. ty (he had Rar g deſire to a piece 
bel; and as ſhe ſtretched her hand to- 


bit, the old gentleman drew it away, 
(poke to this effect: Hadſt thou read 
e cients, O nurſe, thou would'it pre- 
de welfare of the infant which thou 
reitet, to the indulging of an irre- 
Wir and voracious appetite, Beef, it 
ue, may confer a robuſtneſs on the 
bs of my ſon, but will hebetate and 
by lis intellectuals.“ While he ſpoke 


+ we nurſe looked upon him with much 
1 and now and then caſt a wiſhful 5 
= de beef,— Paſſion (continued t 

n holding the diſh) throws the 


0d into too violent a fermentation : it 
kind of fever of the ſoul ; or, as Ho- 
« expreſſes it, a ſhort madneſs. Con- 
, woman, that this day's ſuction of 
' on may cauſe him to imbibe many 
qviermable paſſions, and in a manner 
pul tim for the temper of a philoſo- 
+ Romulus, by ſucking a wolf, be- 
ae of a fierce and ſavage diſpoſition : 


- 0 © Vere | to breed ſome Ottoman em- 
1 ", or founder of a military common- 
1 . perhaps I might indulge thee in 


artivaghus appetite,” — What | in» 
Fed the e, beef ſpoil the under- 
1 _ fine indeed—how then 
| 7 Parton preach as he does upon 

Pudding too, if you go to that ? 
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Don't tell me of your ancients, had noe 
you almoſt killed the paor babe with a difh 
of dzmonial black broth ?—* Lacediz- 


„% monian black. broth, thou would'ſt ſay 


« (replied Cornelios) ; but I cannot allow 
« the ſurfeit to have been occaſioned by 
that diet, ſince it was recommended by 
« the divine Lycurgus. No, nurſe, thou 
« muſt certainly have eaten ſome meats 
« of ill digeſtion the day before ; and that 
«« was the real cauſe of his diſorder. Con- 
ſider, woman, the different tempera- 
ments of different nations : What makes 
the Engliſh phlegmatic and me loncholy, 
« but beef? What renders the Welſh ſo 
« hot and choleric, but cheeſe and lecks ? 
« 'The French derive their levity from their 
« ſoups, frogs, and muſhrooms. I would 
„ not let my ſon dine like an Italian, left, 
« like an Italian, he ſhould be jealous and 
„ revengeful. The warm and ſolid diet 
of Spain may be more beneficial, as it 
« might endow him with a profound gra- 
„ vity; but, at the ſame time, be might 
ſuck in with their food their intolerable 
« vice of pride. 'Therefore, nurſe, in 
« ſhort, I hold it requiſite to deny you, at 
« preſent, not only beef, but — what- 
« {oever any of thoſe nations eat.” Dur- 
ing this ſpeech, the nurſe remained pouting 
and marking her plate with the knife, nor 
would ſhe touch a bit during the whole 
dinner. This the old gentleman obſerving, 
ordered that the child, to avoid the riſque 
of imbibing ill humours, ſhould be kept 
from her breaſt all that day, and be fed 
with butter mixed with honey, according 
to a preſcription he had met with ſome- 
where in Euſtathius upon Homer, This 
indeed gave the child a great looſeneſs, 
but he was not concerned at it, in the opi- 
nion that whatever harm it might do his 
body, would be amply recompenſed by the 
improvements of his underſtanding. But 
from thenceforth he inſiſted every day upon 
a particular diet to be obſerved by the 
nurſe ; under which, having been 
eaſy, ſhe at laſt parted from the family, on 
his ordering her for dinner the of n 
ſow with pig; taking it as the higheſt in- 
dignity, and a direct inſult. upon her ſex 
an calling. 44 
Play-Thi 1, 

Here follow the inſtructions of Cornelius 
Scriblerus concerning the plays and play- 
things to be uſed by his ſon Martin, 


« Play was invented by the Lydia 1 
„ ta 
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« ſays of Palamedes, that he invented dice 
* to ſerve ſom:times inſtead of a dinner. 
« It is therefore wiſely contrived by na- 
ture, that children, as they have the 
keeneſt appetites, are moſt addicted to 
« plays. From the ſame cauſe, and from 
« the unprejudiced and incorrupt fimpli- 
« city of their minds, it proceeds, that the 
« plays of the ancient children are pre- 
« ſerved more entire than any other of Qoir 
« cuſtoms. In this matter I would recom- 
« mend to all who have any concern in my 
« ſon's education, that they deviate not in 
the leaſt from the primitive and ſimple 
« antiquity. 

« To ſpeak firſt of the whiſtle, as it is 
* the firſt of all play-things. I will have 
« it exactly to correſpond with the ancient 
* fiſtula, and accordingly to be compoſed 
« /eptem paribus disjuntta cicutis. 

21 _ with a diligent ſearch may 
« be made after the true crepitaculum or 
* rattle of the ancients, for that (as Archi- 
« tas 'Tarentinus was of opinion) kept the 
« children from breaking earthen-ware. 
« 'The China eups in theſe days are not 
« at all the ſafer for the modern rattles ; 
« which is an evident proof how far their 
* crepitacula exceeded ours. 

« I would not have Martin as yet to 
« ſcourge a top, till I am better informed 
& whether the trochus, which was recom- 
« mended by Cato, be really our preſent 


© tops, or rather the hoop which the boys 


« drive with a ſtick. Neither croſs and 
« pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handy-dandy, though Macro- 
* bius and St, Augultine take notice of the 
« firſt, and Minutius Fœlix deſcribes the 
« latter ; but handy-dandy is mentioned 
„ by Ariſtotle, Plato, and Ariſtophanes. 

The play which the Italians call cingue, 
„ and the French mourre, is extremely an- 
« cient; it was played at by Hymen and 
« Cupid at the marriage of Pſyche, and 
« termed by the Latins digitis micare, 

*« Julius Pollux deſcribes the omilla or 
« chuck-farthing : though ſome will have 
« our modern chuck-farthing to be nearer 
the aphetinda of the ancients, He alſo 
« mentions the baſilinda, or King I am; 
« and mynda, or hoopers-hide, _. _. 

« But the chytrindra, deſcribed by the 
« ſame author, is certainly not our hot- 
„ cockles; for that was by — and 
* not by ſtriking; though there are good 
« authors who attirm the rathapigiſmus to 
« be yet nearer the modern hot-cockles. 
„My ſon Martin may uſe either of them 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


one of their companions in a rope, 


« indifferent dei | 
« tique, 10 oy * 4 
« Bui of houſes, 
« ſticks, have been uſed 1 
« ages, * . caſas, equitare in ark 
% longa. Yet I much whe 
riding upon ſticks did not come im 
after the age of the centaurs, | 
* There is one play which ſhews 
« gravity of ancient education, called 
«« acinetinda, in which children conter 
« who could longeſt ſtand Qill. Thi 
have ſuffered to periſh entirely; ar 
I might be allowed to it was 
« tainly loſt among the French. 
« I will permit my fon to playat i 
e daſcinda, which can be no other 
« our puſs in a corner. 
Julius Pollux, in his ninth books ſp 
« of the melolonthe, or the kite; bd 
« queſtion whether the kite of anti 
« was the — and though 
% Oprvyorewia, or quail-fighting, is wh 
6 moſt taken ab wy 12 5 dour 
60 
46 


cock- matches alſo, as. is eviden 
certain ancient gems and relievos, 
« In a word, let my ſon Martin di 
« himſelf at any truly antique, 
« cept one, which was invented by a 
« ple among the I hracians, who hun 


« gave him a knife to cut himſelf de 
« which if he failed in, he was ſuffere 
« hang till he was dead; and this ww 
« reckoned a ſort of joke, I am 
« againſt this, as barbarous and cruel 
J cannot conclude, without taking 
« tice of the beauty of the Greek 
« whoſe etymologies acquaint us wi 
« nature of the ſports j and bow indi 
« both in ſenſe and ſound, they exce 
« barbarous names of plays,” _ 
ny the 1n 
tions of Dr. Cornelius, he yet condeſce 
to allow the child the uſe of ſome ſen 
dern play-things ; ſuch as might pro 
any benefit to his mind, by ink 
early notion of the ſciences. For er 
he found that marbles taught him pe 
ſion, and the laws of mation; nut- cu 
the uſe of the lever; ſwinging © the 
of a board, the balance; * 
vice; whirligigs the axis and ry 
bird-cages, the pully ; and tops 
trifugal motion. 
Others of his ſports were Tana 
10 improve his tender ſoul ons 
and morality. We ſhall only — 
of the moſt useful and inftrod's 


Mah \ T'% ' 


„Which * at — . — 
"es, patience and con 's r 
ring to the purſuit of one end, the 
rin bearing a diſappointment. 
lle all theſe, he taught him, as a 
rico, an odd and ſecret manner o 
, according to the cuſtom of the 
elemonians ; wherein he ſucceeded ſo 

that he practiſed it to the day of his 


MUSIC. 


he bare mention of muſic threw Cor- 
into a paſſion, How can you dig - 
4 (quoth he) this modern fiddlin 
wh the name of mufic ? Will any o 
wr beſt hautboys encounter a wolf 
4a-days with no other arms but their 
ments, as did that ancient piper 
Iocaris? Have ever wild boars, ele- 
u, deer, dolphins, whales, or tor- 
ſhew'd the leaſt emotion at the 
elaborate ſtrains of your modern 
ers; all which have been, as it were, 
| and humanized by ancient muſi- 
ks Does not Zlian tell us how the 
wan mares were excited to horſing 
tulic? (which ought in truth to be 
aon to modeſt women againſt fre- 
ing operas : and conſider, brother, 
are brought to this dilemma, either 
pre up the virtue of the ladies, or 
over of your muſic.) Whence pro- 
u the degeneracy of our morals? Is 


* u from the loſs of an ancient muſic, 
| cru ch (ſays Ariſtotle) they taught 
raking de virtues ? elſe might we turn New- 

to a college of Porian muſicians, 


ould teach moral virtues to thoſe 
«+ Whence comes it that our pre- 
Gfenſes are fo ſtubborn ? whence is 
1 daily deplore my ſciatical pains? 
l becauſe we have loſt their true 
by the melody of the pipe. All 
ms well known to the ancients, as 
Nraſtus aflures us (whence Czlius 
ca dolentia decantare ), only in- 
lome {mall remains of this ſkill are 
ed in the cure of the tarantula, 
n Pythagoras ſtop a company of 
i bullies from ſtorming a civil 
W ber Fug the ſtrain oft 
* ſober ſpondæus? and yet your 
a muſicians want art to defend 
dos from common nickers, 
Rl known, that when the Lace» 
m_ mob were up, they common- 
Leſbian muſician to appeaſe 
ud they immediately grew calm 


7 « ber,” 


he pipe g 
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« as ſoon as they heard Terpander fing : 
« yet I don't believe that the pope's wh 
1 of muſic, though the belt of this 
« age, could keep his holineſs's image 
« from being burnt on the fifth of Novem- 
« Nor would Terpander himſelf 
« (replied Albertus) at Billingſgate, nor 
« Timotheus at Hockley in the Hole, have 
« any manner of effect ; nor both of them 
together bring Horneck to common ei- 
« vility. “ « That's a groſs miſtake” (ſaid 
Cornelius very warmly) ; „and, to prove 
« it ſo, I have here a ſmall lyra of my 
« own, framed, ftrung, and tuned, after 
« the ancient manner, I can play ſome 
« fragments of Leſbian tunes, and I wiſh 
« were to try them upon the moſt paſ« 
« ſionate creatures alive.“ You ne- 
« ver had a better opportunity (ſays Al. 
« bertus), for yonder are two apple-women 
« ſcolding, and juſt ready to uncoif ore 
another.. With that Cornelius, undreſ- 
ſed as he was, jumps out into his balcony, 
his lyra in hand, in his ſlippers, with his 
breeches hanging down to his ancles, a 
ſtocking upon his head, and waiſtcoat of 
murrey-coloured ſattin upon his body: He 
touched his lyra with a very unuſual fort 
of an harpegiatura, nor were his hopes 
fruſtrated. The odd equipage, the uncouth 
inſtrument, the ſtrangeneſs of the man, and 
of the muſic, drew the ears and eyes of the 
whole mob that were got about the two fe · 
male champions, and at laſt of the comba- 
tants themſelves. They all approached the 
balcony, in as cloſe attention as Orpheus's 
firſt audience of cattle, or that of an Italian 
opera, when ſome favourite air is juſt a- 
wakened, This ſudden eſfect of his muſic 
encouraged him mightily ; and it was ob- 
ſerved he never touched his lyre in ſuch a 
truly chromatic and enharmonic manner, 
as upon that occaſion, The mob laughed, 
ſung, jumped, danced, and uſed many odd 
ge ures; all which he judged to be cauſed 
y the various ſtrains and modulations. 
« Mark (quoth he) in this, the power of 
« the ſonian; in that you ſee the effect of 
« the olian.“ But in a little time they 
began to grow riotous, and threw ſtones ; 
Cornelius then withdrew, but with the 
reateſt air of triumph in the world. Bro- 
« ther (ſaid he) do you obſerve I have 
« mixed, unawares, too much of the Phry- 
„ gian; I might change it to the Lydign, 
« and ſoften their riotous tempers: But it 
« is enough: learn from this ſample to 
« ſpeak with veneration of ancient muſic. 
« If this lyre in my unſkilful hands can 
3B | « perſorm 


' 
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« perform ſuch wonders, what muſt it not 
« have done in thoſe of a Timotheus or a 
« Terpander!“ Having ſaid this, he re- 
tired with the utmoſt exultation in himſelf, 
and contempt of his brother; and, it is ſaid, 
behaved that night with ſuch unuſual 
haughtineſs to his family, that they all had 
reaſon to wiſh for ſome ancient Tibicen to 
calm his temper. 


LOGIC. 


Martin's underſtanding was ſo totally 

immerſed in ſenſible objects, that he de- 
manded examples, ſrom material things, of 
the abſtracted ideas of logie: as for Crambe, 
he contented himſelf with the words; and 
when he could but form ſome conceit upon 
them, was fully ſatisfied, Thus Crambe 
would tell his inſtructor, that all men were 
not ſingular; that individuality could hard- 
ly be predicated of any man, for it was 
commonly ſaid, that a man is not the ſame 
he was; that madmen are beſide them- 
ſelves, and drunken men come to them- 
ſelves ; which ſhews, that few men have 
that moſt valuable logical endowment, in- 
dividuality. Cornelius told Martin that a 
ſhoulder of mutton was an individual, which 
Crambe denied, for he had ſeen it cut mto 
commons. That's true (quoth the tutor), 
but you never ſaw it cut into ſhoulders of 
mutton: If jt could (quoth Crambe) it 
would be the moſt lovely individual of the 
univerſity. When he was told, a ſubſtance 
was that which was ſubject to accidents ; 
then ſoldiers (quoth Crambe) are the moit 
fubſtantial people in the world. Neither 
would he allow it to be a good definition 
of accident, that it could be preſent or ab- 
ſent without the deſtruction of the ſubject ; 
fince there are a great many accidents that 
deſtroy the ſubject, as burning does a houſe, 
and death a man. But, as to that, Corne- 
lus informed him, that there was a natural 
death, and a logical death; that though a 
man, after his natural death, was nov capa- 
ble of the leaſt pariſh-office, yet he might 
ſtill keep his all amongſt the logical pre- 
dicaments, 

Cornelius was forced to give Martin ſen- 
fible images. Thus, calling up the coach- 
man, he aſked him what he had ſeen in the 
bear-garden? The man anſwered, he ſaw 
two men fight a prize : one was a fair man, 
a ſerjeant in the guards; the other black, 
a butcher : the ſerjeant had red breeches, 
the butcher blue: they * upon a ſtage 
about four o'clock, and the ſerjeant wound- 


ed the butcher in the leg. Mark (quoth 


, 4 
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« Cornelius) how the fellow | 
« the — Men, þ on 
« two, guantitasz fair and bla „l 
« ſerjeant and butcher, relatiaz wou 
« the other, adhs et he; fighting, 
« ſtage, 6% two o'clock, — 7 | 
and red breeches, habits,” At 
ſame time he warned Martin, that 
he now learned as a logician, he mud 

et as a natural philoſopher ; that the 
he now taught them that accidents int 
in the ſubject, they would find in time th 
was no ſuch thing ; and that colour, t 
ſmell, heat, and cold, were not in the thi 
but only phantaſms of our brains, He 
forced to let them into this ſecret, for 
tin could not conceive how a habit of c 
ing inhered in a dancing-maſter, wh 
did not dance; nay, he would demand 
characteriſtics of relations. Crambe 
to help him out, by telling him, a cuck 
a loſing gameſter, a man that had not di 
a young heir that was kept ſhort by hi 
ther, might be all known by their cc 
nance ; that, in this laſt caſe, the pate 
and filtation leave very ſenſible impret 
in the relatum and correlatum. The g 
eſt difficulty was when they came t« 
tenth predicament ; Crambe affirmed 
his habitus was more a ſubſtance th 
was; for his clothes could better ( 
without him, than he without his clot 


'T he Seat of the Soul, 


In this deſign of Martin to invett 
the diſeaſes of the mind, he thoug! 
thing ſo neceſſary as an enquiry afte 


” 0 


ſeat of the ſoul; in which, at hb, | - 
boured under great uncertaintis. - | 
times he was of opinion that it lodg — 


the brain, ſometimes in the ſtomsel 
ſometimes in the heart. After 
thought it abſurd to confine that forg 
lady to one apartment; which u 

infer, that ſhe ſhifted it according to! 
veral functions of life: The bran 
ſtudy, the heart her ſtate-room, andt 
mach her kitchen. But, as be fav 
offices of life went on at the ſame di 
was forced to give up this by 
He now conjectured it was more 
dignity of the ſoul to perform bre 
rations by her little miniſters, the 
ſpirits ; from whence it was na 

clude, that ſhe reſides in different 
cording to different igclinations[ef 
and profeſſions, Thus, in epic 
ed her in the mouth of the fu 


loſophers have her in the brain 


ki heart, women in their tongues, fidlers 


n at length he grew fond of the glan- 
kl pinealis, diſſecting many ſubjects to 
wout the different figure of this gland, 
ha whence he might diſcover the cauſe 
{he different tempers in mankind. He 
wortcd that in factious and reſtleſs - ſpi- 


= xd people, he ſhould find it ſharp and 
wy ted, allowing no room for the ſoul to 
ere that in quiet tempers it was 


&, ſmooth, and ſoft, affording to the ſoul, 


pit were, an eaſy cuſhion, He was con- 


10 wel in this by obſerving, that calves and 
for molophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, foxes 
of « ws durpers, peacocks and fops, cock- 


and coquettes, monkeys and 
mers, courtiers and ſpaniels, moles and 
n exactly reſemble one another in the 
wermation of the pineal gland. He did 
£coubt likewiſe to find the ſame reſem- 


not C "IF 

by ki wee in highwaymen and conquerors: In 
«ſh & to ſatisfy himſelf in which, it was, 
pate the purchaſed the body of one of the 
— {ſpecies (as hath been before related) 
ſhex burn, hoping in time to have the hap- 
wn % of one of the latter too under his 
— mical knife, 

te * The Soul a Quality, 

wo This is eaſily anſwered by a familiar in- 


r. In every jack there is a meat- 
ug alley, which neither reſides in 
nor in the weight, nor in any par- 
ur wheel in the jack, but is the refalt 
we whole compoſition : ſo, in an ani- 


ry alte | the . A . 

rf, | | ne ſelf-conſciouſneſs is not a real 
wy ty inherent in one _ (any more 
1 lol vneat-roaſting in a jack) but the reſult 


reral modes or qualities in the ſame 
* As the fly, the wheels, the chain, 
eight, the cords, &c. make one jack, 
de ſereral parts of the body make one 
perception or conſciouſneſs is 


ing tod 

— e de inherent in this animal, ſo is 
1, andt Ty. laid to be inherent in the 
« (auf enſation, reaſoning, volition, 
ame d wi Ke. are the ſeveral modes of 
;pothh b lo roaſting of beef, roaſting of 


in roalting of pullets, geeſe, turke 
% , 
re the ſeveral modes 5 — wa, 


z the And a5 the general quality of meat- 
aoralt *1 with its | — 2 as 
rent! 3 pullets, &c. does not in- 
ns, ele * one part of the jack; ſo nei- 
\cures — coulciouſneſs, with its ſeveral 
too n lenſation, intellection, volition, 
. © m any one, but is the reſult 
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pair fingers, and rope-dancers in their 


739 
from the mechanical compoſition of the 
whole animal, Pepe. 


53% Diverſity of Oni 

I ſhall range theſe confined and leſs eo- 
pious geniuſes under proper claſſes, and 
(the better to give their pictures to the 
reader) under the names of animals of ſome 
ſort or other; whereby he will be enabled, 
at the firſt ſight of ſuch as ſhall daily come 
forth, to know to what kind to refer, and 
with what authors to compare them, 

1. The Flying Fiſhes: 'Theſe are writers 
who now and then riſe upon their fins, and 
fly out of the proſund; but their wings 
are ſoon dry, and they drop down to — 
bottom. G. 8. A. H. C. G. 

2. The Swallows are authors that are 
eternally ſkimming and fluttering up and 
down; but all their agility is employed to 
catch flies. L. T. W. P. Lord H. 

The Oſtriches are ſuch, whoſe heavi- 
neſs rarely permits them to raiſe themſelves 
from the ground; their wings are of no 
uſe to lift them up, and their motion is be- 
tween flying and walking ; but then they 
run Lg fait. D. F. L. E. The Hon. 
4. The Parrots are they that repeat 
another's words, in ſuch a hoarſe odd 
voice, as makes them ſeem their own. 
= l W. H. C. C. The Reverend 

5. The Didappers are authors that keep 
themſelves long out of ſight, under water, 
and come up now and then where you leaſt 
expected them. L. W. G. D. Eiq. The 
Hon. Sir W. W. 

6. The Porpoiſes are unwieldy and big; 
they put all their numbers into a great tur. 
moil and tempeſt: but whenever they ap- 
pear in plain light (which is ſeldom) they 
are only 2 5 and ugly monſters. I. D. 
C. . HQ. 

. The Frogs are ſuch as can neither 
walk nor fly, but can leap and bound to ad - 
miration: they live generally in the bottom 
of a ditch, and make a great noiſe when - 
ever thruſt their heads above water, 
E. W. L. M. Eſq. T. D. Gent. 

8. The Eels are obſcure authors, that 
wrap themſelves up in their own mud, but 
are mighty nimble and pert. L. W. 
L. T. P. M. General C. . . 

9. The Tortoiſes are ſlow and chill, and, 
like paſtoral writers, delight much in gar- 
dens : they have for the moſt part a fine 
embroidered ſhell, and underneath it, a 
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heavy lamp. A. P. W. B. 1. E. The 
Right Hon. E. of S. | 

heſe are the chief characteriſtics of 
the Bathos: and in each of theſe kinds we 
have the comfort to be bleſſed with ſun- 
dry and manifold choice ſpirits in this our 
iſland. | 

The Advancement of the Bathos, 


Thus have I (my dear countrymen) with 
incredible pains and diligence, diſcovered 
the hidden ſources of the Bathos, or, as I 
may ſay, broke open the abyſſes of this 
great deep. And having now eſtabliſhed 
good and wholeſome laws, what remains 

ut that all true moderns, with their utmoſt 
might, do proceed to put the ſame in exe- 
cution ? In order whereto, I think I ſhall, 
in the ſecond place, highly deſerve of my 
country, by propoſing ſuch a ſcheme, as 
may facilitate this great end. 

As our number is confeſſedly far ſupe- 
rior to that of the enemy, there ſcems 
nothing wanting but unanimity among our- 
, ſelves. It is therefore humbly offered, that 
all and every individual of the Bathos do 
enter into a firm aſſociation, and jncorpo- 
rate into one regular body ; whereof every 
member, even the meaneſt, will ſome-way 
contribute to the ſupport of the whole; in 
like manner as the weakeſt reeds, when 
Joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our art ought to be put upon 
the ſame foot with other arts of this age. 
The vaſt improvement of modern manu- 
factures ariſeth from their being divided 
Into ſeveral branches, and parcelled out to 
ſeveral trades: for inſtance, in clock-mak- 
ing, one artiſt makes the balance, another 
the ſpring, another the crown-wheels, a 
fourth the caſe, and the principal work-man 
puts all together: to this economy we owe 
tae perfection of our modern watches; and 
doubtleſs we alſo might that of our modern 
pony and rhetoric, were the ſeveral parts 

ranched out in the like manner. 

Nothing is more evident than that di- 
vers perſons, no other way remarkable, 
have each a ſtrong diſpoſition to the forma- 
tion of ſome particular trope or figure. 
Ariſtotle ſaith, that the hyperbole is an or- 
nament fit for young men of quality ; ac- 
cordingly -we find in thoſe gentlemen a 
wonderful propenfity towards it, which is 
— improved by travelling: ſol- 
diers alſo and ſeamen are very happy in the 
ſame figure, The periphraſis or circum- 
locution is the peculiar talent of country 
farmers; the proverb and apologue of old 


« 


BOOK THE FOURTY. 


thing to do but to put together all 


men at clubs; the ellipſis, or 
half words, of miniſters and — 


the apoſiopeſis, of courtiers; the lite 
and diminution, of ladies, whifh 
backbiters; and the anadiploſis, of < 
mon criers and hawkers, who, by redoub 
the ſame words, perſuade people to 
their oyſters, haſtings, or new | 
lads. Epithets may be found in great ple 
at Billingſgate, ſarcaſm and irony | 
upon the water, and the epiphonem 
exclamation frequently from the be 
Pe and as frequently from the « H 
im” of the Houſe of Commons, 
Now each man applying his whole t 
and genius upon his particular figure, we 
doubtleſs attain to perfection: and 
each became incorporated and ſworn 
the ſociety (as hath been propoſed) ap 
or orator would have no more to do bu 
ſend to the particular traders in each ki 
to the metaphoriſt for his allegories, to 
ſimile-maker for his compariſdns, to 
ironiſt for his farcaſms, to the apopht 
matiſt for his ſentences, &c.; where 
dedication or ſpeech would be compoſ 
a moment, the ſuperior artiſt having 
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materials. | | 
therefore propoſe that there be 

trived, with all convenient diſpatch, at 
public expence, a rhetorical cheſt of d 
ers, conſiſting of three ſtories ; the hig 
for the deliberative, the middle for the 
monſtrative, and the loweſt for the judic 
Theſe ſhall be ſubdivided into loctorpl 
being repoſitories for matter and argu 
in the ſeveral kinds of oration or un 
and every drawer ſhall again be ſubdn 
into cells, reſembling thoſe of cabinets 
rarities. The apartment for peace 0r 
and that of the liberty of the preſs, ms 
a very few days be filled with ſeveral 
guments perfectly new; and the vitopt 
tive partition wilt as eafily be replen 
with a moſt choice collection, entre 
the growth and manufacture of the pre 
age. Every compoſer will ſoon ve ia 
the uſe of this cabinet, and how to n 
all the regiſters of it, which will de ug 
out much in the manner of thoſe Pa 
organ. — 
he keys of it muſt be kept u. 
hands, by ſome reverend — 1 
officer, of unqueſtionable k * 
tion to every preſent eſtabliſtmem le 
and ftate; which will "ſufficient f 
againſt any miſchief which might 

wiſe be apprehended from it. 


| And being lodged in ſuch hands, it may 
i» at diſcretion let out by the day, to ſe- 
t orators in both houſes ; from 


e lite en 
— . is to be hoped much profit and 
of et gin will accrue to our ſociety, 
dout Dedications and Pang yrics. 
e to | g 
new | Now of what  neceſlity the foregoing 
at ple rel may prove, will appear from this 
1 ugle conſideration, that nothing is of 
nem conſequence to the ſucceſs of our 
he be works as ſpeed and diſpatch. Great pity 
he t is, that ſolid brains are not, like other 
kid bodies, conſtantly endowed with a ve- 
hole t kcity in ſinking proportionable to their 
Ire, we jeavinels : for it is with the flowers of the 
and \ Athos as with thoſe of nature, which, if 
worn | tie careful gardener brings not haſtily to 
d) 2 narket in the morning, muſt unprofitably 
do bu uri and wither before night. And of 
ach ki al our productions none is ſo ſhort-lived 
es, to u the dedication and panegyric, which are 
15 to en but the praiſe of a day, and become 
zopht dj the next utterly uſeleſs, improper, inde- 
wheret ent, and falſe. This is the more to be la- 
mpoſ mented, inaſmuch as theſe two are the ſorts 
aving ﬆereon in a manner depends that profit, 
er all wich muſt ſlill be remembered to be the 
kun end of our writers and ſpeakers. 
e be e ſhall therefore employ this chapter 
ch, at „ hewing the quickeſt method cf com- 


wing them: after which we will teach a 
bart way to epic poetry. And theſe being 
miteiledly the works of moſt importance 


e judi ul ditculty, it is preſumed we may leave 
ior ph de telt to each author's own learning or 
arpu Practice, 

r writ Firlt of Panegyric, Every man is ho- 
ſubdin unable, who is ſo by law, cuſtom, or title. 
abinets ide public are better judges of what is ho- 


Wurable than private men. The virtues 
a great men, like thoſe of plants, are in- 
rent in them, whether they are exerted 
| vitupt C297; and the more ſtrongly inherent, the 
= ine are exerted; as a man is the 
Wire rich, the leſs he ſpends. All great 


Aiſters, without either private or œcono- 


be tat Wa virtue, are virtuous by their. pots, 
to Den and generous upon the public mo- 
de e , provident upon public ſupplies, juſt 
ole 10 Y paying public intereſt, courageous and 


wgnnimous by the fleets and armies, 


| | — upon the public expences, and 
Fuent by public ſucceſs. They have by 
andal x ofice a right to a ſhare of the public 
tine «KK of virtues ; beſides, they are by pre- 
atly 4 puon unmemorial inveſted in all the ce- 


dued rirtues of their predeceſſors in the 
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ſame ſtations, eſpecially thoſe of their on 


anceſtors. 

As to what are commonly called the co- 
lours of honourable and diſhonourable, they 
are various in different countries: in this, 
they are blue, green, and red. 

But, foraſmuch as the duty we owe to the 

ublic doth often require that we ſhould put 
ome things in a ſtrong light, and throw a 
ſhade over others, I ſhall explain the method 
of turning a vicious man into a hero. 

The firſt and chief rule is the golden rule 
of transformation; which conſiſts in con- 
verting vices into their bordering virtaes, 
A man who is a ſpendthrift, and will not 
pay a juſt debt, may have his injuſtice 
transformed into liberality ; cowardice may 
be metamorphoſed into prudence ; intem- 
perance into good-nature and good-fellow- 
ſhip; corruption into patriotiſm ; and lewd 
neſs into tenderneſs and facility. | 
The ſecond is the rule of contraries, Tt 
is certain the leſs a man is endued with any 
virtue, the more need he has to have it 
plentifully beſtowed, eſpecially thoſe good 
qualities of which the world generally 
believes he has none at all: for who will 
_ a man for giving him that which he 

87 

The reverſe of theſe precepts will ſerve 
for ſatire; wherein we are ever to remark, 
that whoſo loſeth his place, or becomes out 
of favour with the government, hath for- 
feited his ſhare in public praiſe and honour, 
Therefore the truly public-ſpirited writer 

ought in duty to ſtrip him waom the go- 
verament hath fri ped; which is the real 

tical juſtice of this age. For a full col- 
ection of topics and epithets to be uſed in 
the praiſe and diforais of miniſterial and 
unminiſlerial perſons, I refer to our rhetg- 
rical cabinet; concluding with an earneſt 
exhartation to all my brethren, to obſerve 
the precepts here laid down ; the neglect of 
which has coſt ſome of them their ears in 
a pillor 7). 

A Recipe to make an Epic Poem. 

An epic poem, the critics agree, is the 
reateſt work human nature is capable of. 
hey have already laid down, many me- 

chanical rules for compoſitions of this ſort, 
but at the ſame time they cut off almoſt all 
undertakers from the poſhbility of ever per- 
forming them; for the firſt qualification 
they unanimouſly require in a poet, is a 
genius. I ſhall here endeavour (for the 
— of my countrymen) to wake it 

33 3 muaniſeſt, 
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manifeſt, that epic poems may be made 
without a genius, nay, without learning or 
much 2 This muſt neceſſarily be 
of great uſe to all thoſe who confeſs they 
never read, and of whom the world is con- 
vinced they never learn. Moliere pbſeryes 
of making a dinner, that any man can do 
it with money; and if a profeſſed cook 
cannot do without it, he has his art for no- 
thing: the ſame may be ſaid of making a 
poem; it is eaſily brought about hy him 
that has a genius, but the (kill lies in — 


it without one. In purſuance of this end, 


J ſhal! preſent the reader with a plain and 
ſure recipe, by which any author in the 
Bathos may be qualified for this grand per- 
formance, | 


To make an Epic Poem. 


For the Fable. Take out of any old poem, 
hiſtory-book, romance, or legend (for in- 
ſtance, Geoffry of Monmouth, or Don Be- 
lianis of Greece) thoſe parts of ſtory which 
afford moſt ſcope for long deſcriptions : put 
theſe pieces together, and throw all the ad- 
ventures you | into one tale; Then 
take a hero, whom you may chuſe for the 
ſound of his name, and put him in the midſt 
of theſe adventures: there let him work for 
twelve books; at the end of which you may 
take him out, ready prepared to conquer or 
to marry; it being neceſſary that the con- 
2 of an epic poem be fortunate. 

To make an Epiſode. Take any remain- 
ing adventure of your former collection, in 


which you could no way involve your hero - 


or any unfortunate accident that was too 
good to be thrown away ; and it will be of 
uſe, applied to any other perſon, who may 
be loſt and evaporate in the courſe of the 
work, without the leaſt damage to the com- 
poſition. th 
For the Moral and Allegory. Theſe you 
may extract out of the fable afterwards, 
at your leiſure: be ſure you ſtrain them 
ſufficiently. | | | 
For the Manners, For thoſe of the hero, 
take all the beſt qualities you can find in 
the moſt celebrated heroes of antiquity : if 
they will not be reduced to a conſiſtency, 
lay them all on a heap upon him. But be 
ſure they are qualities which your patron 
would be thought to have; and to prevent 
any miſtake which the world may be ſub- 
ject to, ſelect from the alphabet thoſe ca- 
ital letters that compoſe his name, and ſet 
em at the head of a dedication or poem. 
However, do not obſerve the exact quan- 


tity of thele virtue, it not being determined 


H F 


under - characters, gather them from Hon 


whether or no it be neceſſary for 
of a poem to be an honeſt man; =- 


and Virgil, and change the names as « 
caſion ſerves, 

For the Machines, Take of deities, mal 
and female, as nfany as you can uſe; ſe 
rate them into two equal parts, and kee 
1 — in the middle: let uno put him 
a ferment, and Venus mollify him, Re 
member on all occafjons to make uſe « 
volatile Mercury. If you have need of de 
vils, draw thein out of Milton's Paradis 
and extract your ſpirits from Taſſo. Th 
uſe of theſe machines is evident: ſince x 
epic poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt without the 
the wiſeſt way is to reſerve them for yo 
greateſt neceſſities. When you cannot e 
tricate your hero by any human means, « 
— by your own wit, ſeek relief fro: 

eaven, and the gods will do your bufine 
very readily, I his is according to the d 
rect preſcription of Horace, in hs An 
Poetry: | 


Nec deus interſit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit.— 


That is to ſay, “ A poet ſhould never 
« upon the gods for their aſſiſtance, b 
« when he 15 in great perplexity.” 
For the Deſcriptions, For a tempe 
Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and Bore 
and caſt them together in one verſe: a 
to theſe of rain, lightning, and thunder (t 
loudeſt you can) quantum fufficit ; mix 0 
clouds and billows well together til q 
foam, and thicken your deſcription be 
and there with a quickſand, Brew yc 
tempeſt well in your head, before you 
it a-blowing. 
For a battle. Pick a large quaniily 
images and deſcriptions from Home 
Iliad, with a ſpice or two of Virgil; 
if there remain any overplus, you may 
them by for a ſkirmiſh. Seaſon it 
with ſimiles, and it will make an exccit 
battle, 


For a burning town. If ſuch 3. 
tion be neceſſary (be iYCertain th 
is one in Virgil) old is ready be 


to your hands: but if you fear that . 
be thought borrowed, à chapter or b 


the Theory of the Conflagration, well c Four 
cumſtanced and done into verſe, wil © fort 
good ſuccedaneum. ale 

As for ſimilies and metaphors, they 2 


be found all over the creation; Ne 
ignorant may gather them: but de. 


in applying them. For this adviſe 
| an bookſeller. | Pope. 
{ 33- The Duty of a Clerk. 


\ ſooner was I elected into my office, 
hid aſide the powdered gallantries 
n youth, and became à new man. 1 
ed my(clf as in ſome wile of eccle- 
fl dignity 3 fince by wearing a band, 
< is no {mail part of the ornament 
jo clergy, I might not unworthily, be 
med, as it were, a ſhred of the linen 
ent of Aaron. | 
Thou may'ſt conceive, O reader, with 
x concern ] perceived the eyes of the 
werezation fixed upon me, when I firſt 
we my place at the feet of the prieſt. 
in | raiſed the pſalm, how did my 
Kequaver for fear! and when I arrayed 
| houlders of the miniſter with the ſur- 
ke, ho did my joints tremble under me! 
ad within myielf, “ Remember, Paul, 
bou fardeſt before men of high wor- 
up; the wife Mr. Juſtice Freeman, the 
rave Mr. Juitice Tonſon, the good 
A Jones, and the two virtuous gen- 
tewomen her daughters; nay, the great 
„ Taomas Truby, Knight aud Baro- 
*, and my young malter the Eſquire, 
vo (hall one day be lord of this ma- 
m. Notwithſtanding which, it was 
good hap to acquit myſelf to the 
ling of the whole congregation ; 


de Lord forbid I ſhould glory there- 


Ins determined to reform the mani- 
Acorruptions and abuſes which had crept 
ide church. 
init, I was eſpecially ſevere in whip- 
Cloth dogs from the temple, all except- 
de lap-dog of the good widow Ho- 
ſober og which yelped not, nor 
® dere offence in his mouth, 
*concly, 1 did even proceed to moroſe- 
6 though ſore againſt my heart, unto 
ir babes, in tearing from them the half- 
K apples which they privily munched 
auch. But verily it pitied me; for 1 
wender the days of my youth. 
„ With the ſweat of my own 
W | did make plain and ſmooth the 
— throughout our great Bible. 
vrthly, The pews — benches, which 
r ſormerly ſwept but once in thret years, 
dſed every Saturday to be ſwept wich a 
— and trimmed. 
* and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice 
aily darned, waſhed, and laid in 


1 


mend) with good ap 
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freſh lavender (yea, and ſometimes to be 

ſprinkled with roſe - water); and I had great 

laud and praiſe from all the neighbouring 

clergy, foraſmuch as no pari 

miniſter in cleaner linen. 
* * oP * - 

Shoes did I make (and, if intreated, 
ation. Faces 
alſo did I ſhave; and I clipped the hair. 
Chirurgery alſo I r- in the worming 
of dogs; but to bleed adventured I nor, 
except the poor. Upon this my two-fold 
profeſſion, there paſſed among men a merry 
tale, delectable enough to be rehearſed: 
How that, being overtaken with liquor one 
Saturday evening, I ſhaved the prieſt with 
Spaniſh blacking for ſhoes inſtead, of a waſh- 
ball, and with lamp-black powdered his 

rriwig. But theſe were ſayings of men 
delighting in their own conceits more than 
in the truth: for it is well known, that 
great was my care and ſkill in theſe my 
crafts; yea, | once had the honour of trim - 
ming Sir Thomas himſelf, without fetch- 
ing blood. Furthermore, I was ſought 
unto to geld the Lady Frances her ſpaniel, 
which was wontto go aſtray: he was called 
Toby, that is to ſay, Tobias. And, thirdly, 


I was entruſted with a gorgeous pair of 


ſhoes of the ſaid lady, to ſet an heel-piece 
thereon ; and I received ſuch praiſe there- 
fore, that it was ſaid all over the pariſh, I 
ſhould be recommended unto the king to 
mend ſhoes for his majeſty : whom God 
preſerve ! Amen, Ibid. 


$ 36. Cruelty to Animale. 


Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection up- 
on human nature itſelf, that few people 
take delight in ſeeing beaſts careſs or play 
together, bnt almoſt every one is pleaſed 
to lee them lacerate and worry one another. 
I am ſorry this temper is become almoſt a 
diſtinguiſhing character of our own nation, 
from the obleryation which is made by fo- 
reigners of our beloved paſtimes, bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and the like. We 


| ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deftroy- 


ing of any thing that has life, merely out 
of wantonneſs; yet in this principle our 
children are bred up; and one of the firſt 
eaſures we allow them, is the licence of 
inflicting pain upon poor animals: almoſt 
as 12 are ſenſible what life is our- 
ſelves, we make it our ſport to take it from 
other — 0 _ NaF way on a 

ver e might be made of the fan 
beef —— have for birds and inſedde, 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who 
3B 4 permitted 


kept the 
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permitted them to her children, but re- 
warded or puniſhed them as they treat 
them well or ill. This was no other than 
entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe 
of humanity, and improving their very di- 
verſion to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, ſome ua + might be 
taken of the common notion, that 'tis omi- 
nous or unlucky to deſtroy ſome ſorts of 
birds, as ſwallows and martins. This opi- 
nion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence 
theſe birds ſeem to put in us by building 
under our roofs ; ſo that this is a kind of vio- 
lation of the laws of hoſpitality to murder 
them, As for Robin red-breaſts in par- 
ticular, it is not improbable they owe their 
ſecurity to the old ballad of «« The children 
in the wood. However it be, I don't know, 
I fay, why this prejudice, well improved 
and carried as far as it would go, might 
not be made to conduce to the preſervation 
of many innocent creatures, which are now 
expoſed to all the wantonneſs of an igno- 
rant barbarity, 

There are other animals that have the 
misfortune, for no manner of reaſon, to be 
treated as common enemies, wherever 
found. The conceit that a cat has nine 
lives has coſt atleaſt nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them: ſcarce a boy in the 
ſtreets but has in this point outdone Her- 
cules himſelf, who was famous for killing 
a monſter that had but three lives. Whe- 
ther the unaccountable animoſity againſt 
this uſeful domeſtic may be any cauſe of 
the general perſecution of owls (who are a 
ſort of foathered cats) or whether it be 
only an unreaſonable, pique the moderns 
have taken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall 
not determine: though I am inclined to be- 
leve the former; ſince I obſerve the ſole 
reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of 
frogs is becauſe they are like toads. Yet, 
amidſt all the misfortunes of theſe un- 
friended creatures, tis ſome happineſs 
that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat 
them: for ſhould our countrymen refine 
upon the French never ſo little, tis not 
to be conceived to what unheard-of tor- 
ments, owls, cats, and frags may be yet 
reſeryed. ; 

When we grow up to men, we have an- 
other ſucceſſion of ſanguinary ſports; in 
particular, hunting, I dare not attack a 
diverſion which has ſuch authority and cuſ- 
tom to ſupport it; but muſt have leave to 
be of opinion, that the agitation of that 
exerciſe, with the example and number of 


the chaſers, not a little contributes to reſiſt 


DOE THE FOURTH, 


ed — logged in —— : 


urſued. Nor ſhall I ay, wich Mon 
Fleary, that this ſport ag remain of 
Gothic barbarity ; but I muſt anima 
upon a certain cuſtom yet in uſe wi 
and barbarous enough to be derived f 
the Goths, or even the Seythians: 1 
that ſavage compliment our huntſmen 
upon ladies of quality, who are prefer 
the death of a ſtag, when they put 
knife in their hands to cut the thro: 
a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping c 
ture. | 


Queſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimili. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, 


RES LEE SE IS 


** 
2 


gluttony is more ſo, and in a more i r 


man manner. Lobſters roaſted alive, 
whipped — death, fowls —— up, are wt 
timonies of our outrageous luxury. I 
who (as Seneca expreſſes — divide t 
lives betwixt an anxious ience, 2 
nauſeated ſtomach, have a juſt reward 
their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings 
it: for human ſavages, like other 
beaſts, find ſnares ms poiſon in the pr: 
ſions of life, and are allured by their 
petite to their deſtruction. I know noi 
more ſhocking, or horrid, than _ 
of one of their kitchens covered with bi 
and filled with the cries of the cre 
expiring in tortures. It gives one an in 
of a giant's den in à romance, beſt 
with the ſcattered heads and mang 
limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by tus 
elty. P 
$ 37. Paſtoral Comedy. | 
I have not attempted any thing 
paſtoral comedy, becauſe I think the t 
of our a 5 r 
ſort. People — for _—_ ey — 
on all ſubjects, in all places; not © 
ſiderin — loves truth ſo well 
it hardly ever admits of flour 
ceit is to nature what paint 1s 10 bent 
it is not only needleſs, but impam m 
would improve. There 1s 8 cerum 
jeity in implicity, which is far n. 
the quaintneſs of wit: inſomuch l, 
critics have excluded wit from the 10 
poetry, as well as the loweſt, and for 
to the epic no leſs than the = 
ſhould certainly diſpleaſe all da- 
charmed with Guazini and e 
imitate Taſſo not only in the anf 
his thoughts, but in that of the # 


wyrifng diſcoveries ſhould have place 
c paſtoral comedy, I believe 
wald be more a ble to probability 
pnake them the of chance than of 
ty; intrigue not being very conſiſtent 
ah that innocence, which ought to con- 
en 2 ſhepherd's charafter- There is 
ating in all the Aminta (as I remember) 
kt happens by mere accident ; unleſs it 
the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at 
te fountain, which is the contrivance of 
ſapkne ; and even that is the moſt _ 
a the world: the contrary is obſervable 
2Paftor Fido, where Coriſca is ſo perfect 
i nilreſs of intrigue, that the plot could 
n have been brought to paſs without her. 
m inclined to think the paſtoral comedy 
w another diſadvantage, as to the man- 
x7: its general deſign is to make us in 
ne with the innocence of a rural life, ſo 
Kit to introduce thepherds of a' vicious 
under, muſt in ſome meaſure debaſe it; 
ad hence it may come _— that even 
te rictvous characters will not ſhine fo 

cb for want of being oppoſed to their 
n Pope. 


§ 38. Dogs, 


Plutarch, relating how the Athenians 
re obliged to abandon Athens in the 
we of Themiſtocles, ſteps back again out 
de way of his hiſtory, purely to deſcribe 
lamentable cries and howlings of the 
x dogs they left behind. He makes 
non of one, that followed his maſter 
ws the ſea to Salamis, where he died, 
L was honoured with a tomb by the 
mans, who gave the name of The 
Grave to that part of the iſland 
were he was buried. This reſpe& to a 
F nthe moſt polite people in the world, 
Ry obſervable. A modern inſtance of 
Rude to a dog (though we have but 
lach) is, that * chief order of Den- 
W (now ip juriouſſy called the order of 
Hlephant) was inſtituted in memory of 
Kclity of a dog, named Wild- brat, to 
@ their kings, who had been deſerted 
Ws ſubjects: he gave his order this 
"Or to this effect (which fill remains) 

'drat was faithful.” Sir William 
w_ has told me a ſtory, which he 
du from one that was preſent : King 
5 |, being with ſome of his court 
* lis troubles, a diſcourſe aroſe what 
n dogs deſerved pre · eminence, and it 
1 o- all hands agreed to belong either 
", Pane] or grey-hound, the king 
U opinion on the part of the grey- 


N 
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hound, becauſe (ſaid he) it has all the good- 
nature of the osher without the fawning. 
A piece of ſatire E. his courtiers, 
with which I will conclude my diſcourſe of 
dogs. Call me a cynic, or what you pleaſe, 
in revenge for all this impertinence, I will 
be contented; provided . you will but be- 
lieve me, when I fay a bold word for a 
Chriſtian, that, of all dogs, you will find 
none more faithful than, Yours, 1 


$ 39- Lady Mary Wartley Montague. 

The more I examine my own mind, the 
more romantic I find myſelf. Methinks 
it is a noble ſpirit of contradiction to fate 
and fortune, not to give up thoſe that are 
ſnatched from us : but to follow them the 
more, the farther they are removed from 
the ſenſe of it. Sure, flattery never tra- 
velled ſo far as three thouſand miles; it 
is now only for truth, which oyertakes all 
things, to reach you — this diſtance. *. 
a generous piece o „ that ues 
— thoſe who are — — abſent 
into another world: whether you think it 
right or wrong, you'll own the ex- 
1 a ſort of piety. I can't be ſa- 
tisfied with ſtrewing flowers over you, and 
barely honouring you as a thing bolt z but 
mult conſider you as a glorious though re- 
mote being, and be ſending addreſſes after 
you. You have carried away ſo much of 
me, that what remains is daily languiſhin 
and dying over my acquaintance here; an 
I believe, in three or Ss months more I 
ſhall think Aurat Bazar as good a place as 
Covent-Garden. You may imagine this 
is raillery ; but I am really ſo far gone, as 
to take pleaſure in reveries of this kind. 
Let them ſay I am romantic; fo is every 
one ſaid to be, that either admires a fine 
thing, or does one. On my conſcience, as 
the world goes, tis hardly worth any bo- 
dy's while to do one for the honour of it: 
glory, the only pay oſ rous actions, is 
now as ill paid as other juſt debts ;- and 
neither Mrs, Macfarland, for immolating ' 
her lover, nor you, for conſtancy to your 
lord, muſt ever hope to be compared to 
Lucretia or Portia, 

I write this in ſome anger; for having, 
ſince you went, frequented thoſe peo 
molt,” who ſeemed moſt in your favour, I 


heard nothing that concerned you talked 
of ſo often, as that you went away in a 
black full-bottomed wig ; which I did but 
aſſert to be a bob, and was anſwered, Love 
is blind,” I am perſuaded your wig had 

never 
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never ſuffered this criticiſm, but on the 
ſcore of your head, and the two eyes that 
are in it. 

Pray, when write to me, talk of 
yourſelf; there is nothing I ſo much deſire, 
to hear of: talk a great deal of yourſelf ; 
that ſhe who I always thought talked the 
beſt, may ſpeak upon the bell ſubject. The 
ſhrines and reliques you tell me of, no way 
engage my curioſity ; I had ten times ra- 
ther go on pilgrimage to ſee one ſuch face 
as yours, than botl: St. John Baptiſt's heads. 
I wiſh (ſince you are grown fo covetous of 
golden things) — had not only all the fine 

atues you talk of, but even the golden 
Image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet up, pro- 
vided you were to travel no farther than 
you could carry it. 

The court of Vienna is very ediſying. 
The ladies, with reſpect to their huſbands, 
ſcem to underſtand that text literally, that 
commands to bear one another's burdens : 
but, 1 fancy, many a man there is like Iila- 
char, an aſs between two burdens, I ſhall 
look upon you no more as a Chriſtian, when 

ou paſs from that charitable court to the 

d of jealouſy. I expect to hear an exact 
account how, and at what places, you leave 
one of the thirty-nine articles after an- 
other, as you approach to the land of in- 
fidelity. Pray how far are you got already ? 
Amidſt the pomp of a high maſs, and the 
r of a Sunday opera, what did 
you think of the doctrine and diſcipline of 


the church of England? Had you from 


your heart a reverence for Sternhold and 
pkins? How did your Chriſtian virtues 
hold out in ſo long a voyage ? You have, 
it ſeems (without paſſing the bounds of 
Chriſtendom) out-travelled the fin of for- 
nication ; in a little time you'll look upon 
ſome others with more patience than the la- 
dies here are capable of. I reckon, you'll 
time it ſo well as to make your religion laſt 
to the verge of Chriſtendom, that you may 
diſcharge your chaplain (as humanity re- 
— in a place where he may find ſome 
ineſs. 

I doubt not but I ſhall be told (when I 
come to follow you through theſe coun- 
tries) in how pretty a manner you accom- 
modated — to the cuſtoms of the true 
Muſſulmen. They will tell me at what 
town you practiſed to ſit on the ſopha, at 
what village you learned to ſold a turban, 
where you was bathed and anointed, and 
where you parted with your black full - 
bottom. How happy muſt it be for a gay 
young woman, to live in a country where 
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it is a part of reſigious worſhip to be 
dy-headed !.- I hall bear at Belgrade 
the good baſhaw received you with te 


of joy, how he was charmed with ye 
agreeable manner of - pronouncing | 
words Allah and Muhamed; and how 
neſtly you joined with him in exhort 
your friend to embrace that religioo, Bu 
think his objection was a juſt one; tha 
was attended with ſome circumſtances i 
der which he could not properly repreſ 
his Britannic majeſty. 
Laſtly, I ſhall hear how, the firſt nig 
— lay at Pera, you had a viſion of M 
met's paradiſe, and happily awakd 
without a foul ; from which hleſſed 1 
ment the beautiful body was left at 
liberty to perform all the agreeable f 
tions it was made for, 
I ſee I have done in this letter, as | 
ten have done in your company; tall 
myſelf into a good humour, when I beg 
in an ill one: the pleaſure of addreſüng 
you makes me run on; and tis in] 
power to ſhorten this letter as much as 
leaſe, by giving over when you ple 
o I'll make it no longer by apologies. 
| Peta 


§ 40. The Manners of a Bool l. 


To the Earl of Burlington, 


My Lord, 0th 
If your mare could ſpeak, ſhe » . 
give an account of what extraordi 
company ſhe had on the road; which 

ſhe cannot do, I will. ' 

It was the enterpriſing Mr. Lintot 
redoubtable rival of Mr, Tonſon, 
mounted on a ſtone-horſe (no diſagꝰ 
companion to your lordſhip's mare) 
took me in Windſor- foreſt. He i 
heard I deſigned for Oxford, the ie 
the Muſes; and would, as my book 
by all means accompany me thither. 

I aſked him where he got bis. 
— he got it of his 10 
« For that e, my printer 
00 9 — I hoped to put 
good humour by a treat at the u 
of a brown fricaſſee of rabbits 
coſt two ſhillings, with two 9# 
wine, beſides my converſation. | | 
myſelf cock-ſure of his horſe, ; 
readily promiſed me, but {ad u. 
Tonſon had juſt ſuch another d 
« poing to Cambridge, expecung 
« the copy of a new kind of 


« Dr, — and if Mr. Tonſon a 


co engaged to attend him, being 


pe =r , 
Abe the printing of the ſaĩd copy. 
0% in ae I — this - 
wi of my publiſher, which he had of 
1 0\dmixon for a debt; he lent me, 
w, the pretty boy you fee after me: 
wa a (mutty dog yeſlerday, and coſt 
rear two hours to waſh the ink off 
1 face: but the devil is a fair-condi- 
wed devil, and very forward in his 
atehiſe: if you have any more bags, 
& hall carry them.“ 
[tought Mr. Lintot's civility not to 
xrletied; ſo gave the boy a ſmall bag, 
wing three ſhirts, ard an Elzevir Vir- 
ud mounting in an inftant, proceeded 
& road, with my man before, my cour- 
; fationer belide, and the . aforeſaid 
Wl behind, 
; Lintot began in this manner :— 
os, damn them!] what if they ſhould 
tin the news-paper how you and I 
uwgether to Oxford? what would 
ae? If I ſhould go down into Suſ- 
* they would ſay I was gone to the 
ler: but what of that? If my ſon 
x but big enough to go on with the 
urels, by G- d 1 would keep as good 
zany as old jacob.“ 
kreupon I enquired of his ſon. © The 
(lars he) has fine parts, but is ſome- 
u ickly; much as you are I ſpare 
£20thing in his education at Weſtmin- 
Pray don't you think Weſtminſter 
& tac beſt ſchool in England? Moſt 
de late miniſtry came out of it, ſo did 
uy of this miniſtry ; I hope the boy 
make his fortune.“ 
kt you deſign to let him paſs a year 
kd? 4 To what purpoſe ? (ſaid he) 
Wrveriities do but make pedants, 


| | intend to breed him a man of buſi- 


Mr. Lintot was talking, I obſerved 
* wealy on his ſaddle, for which I 
u ſome ſolicitude. Nothing, ſays 
en bear it well enough; but ſince 
ne the day before us, methinks it 
de very pleaſant for you to reſt a- 
= — woods. When we were 
% Ye here, what a mighty prett 
vo Horace I have in — — 
you amuſed yourſelf in turnin 
we mount again? Lord! if 
vealed, what a clever miſcellany 
* make at your leiſure hours! 
— I, wo ride * 
N to my fancy; a ro 
nuch awakens my ſpirits: then 
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jog on apace, and I'll think as hard as 1 
cans: IPs 
Silence enſued for a full hour: after which 


Mr. Lintot 1 


ugg'd the reins, ſtopp'd ſhort, 


and broke out, Well, Sir, how far have 


« you 


e?“ I anſwered Seven miles. 
s! Sir,” ſaid Lintot, « I thought 


« you had done ſeven ſtanzas. Oldſworth, 
* in a ramble round Wimbleton-hill, would 


«c 
«c 
46 
46 


tranſlate a whole ode in half this time. 
Pl ſay that for Oldſworth (though I loſt 
by his Timothy's) he tranſlates an ode of 
Horace the quickeſt of any man in Eng- 
land. ] remember Dr. King would write 
verſes in a tavern three hours after he 
could not ſpeak: and there's Sir Richard, 
in that rumbling old chariot of his, be- 


« tween Fleet-ditch and St. Giles's pound 
« ſhall make you half a job.“ | 


of tranſlators, what is your meth 


66 


talk 
of ma- 
ging them ? « Sir, (replied he) thoſe are 
the ſaddeſt pack of rogues in the world ; 
in a hungry fit, they'll ſwear they under- 
ſtand all the languages in the univerſe: 
I have known one of them take down a 
Greek book upon my counter, and cry, 
Ay, this 18 —— muſt read it from 
the latter end. By G- d, I can never 
be ſure in theſe fellows; for I neither 
underſtand Greek, Latin, French, nor 
Italian myſelf. But this is my way; I 
agree with them fur ten ſhillings per 
ſheet, with a proviſo, that I will have 
their doings corrected by whom I pleaſe 
ſo by one or other they are led at 1 
to the true ſenſe of an author; my judg- 
ment giving the negative to all my 
tranſlators.” But how are you ſecure 


Pray, Mr. Lintot (ſaid I) now 


thoſe correctors may not impoſe upon you? 


Why, I get any civil gentleman (eſpe - 


« cially any Scotchman) that comes into 


cc 


my ſhop, to read the original to me in 
Engliſh; by this I know whether my 
tranſlator be deficient, and whether my 
correCtor merits his money or not. 

L' tell you what happened to me laſt 
month: I bargained with S—— for a 
new. verſign of Lucretius, to publiſh 
againſt Tonſon's; agreeing to pay the 


author ſo many ſhillings at his producing 
ſo many lines. He made a pro- 
greſs in a very ſhort time, and I gave it 


to the corrector to compare with the 


« Latin$ but he went directly to Creech's 


66 
«c 
40 
« 


tranſlation, and found it ſame, word 
for word, all but the firſt page: Now, 
« what d'ye think I did? Larreſted the 


tranſlator for a cheat; nay, and I ſtop- / 


ped 
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Wl the corrector's pay too, u 
6 — that he had — uſe of Creech 
« inſtead of the original.“ 
Pray tell me next how you deal with 
the critics ? © Sir (ſaid he) nothing more 
* eaſy. I can ſilence the moſt formidable 
* of them: the rich ones with a ſheet a- 
piece of the blotted manuſcript, which 
« coſts me nothing ; they'll go about with 
«* it to their acquaintance, and ſay they 
s had it from the author, who ſubmitted 
* to their correction: this has given ſome 
« of them ſuch an air, that in time they 
„ come to be conſulted with, and dedi- 
* cated to, as the top critics of the town. 
« > As for the poor critics, I'll give you 
one inſtance of my management, by 
» which you may — at the reſt. A lean 
© man, that looked like a very good ſcho- 
* lar, came to me t'other day; he turned 
« over your Homer, ſhook his head, ſhrug- 
« ped up his ſhoulders, and piſhed at every 
line of it: One would wonder (ſays he) 
« at the ſtrange preſumption of ſome men; 
« Homer is no ſuch eaſy taſk, that every 
« ſtripling, every verſiher—He was going 
« on, when my wife called to dinner—Sir, 
* faid I, will you pleaſe to eat a _ of 
„ deef with me? Mr. Lintot (ſaid he) 


this 


ai 
«« I am ſorry you ſhould be at the expence 
„of this great book; I am really con- 
« cerned on your account — Sir, I am much 
«« obliged to you: if you can dine upon a 
« piece of beef, together with a ſlice of 
6 err Lintot, 1 do not ſay but 
« Mr. Pope, if he would but condeſcend 
« to adviſe with men of learning—Sir, the 
« pudding is upon the table, if you pleaſe 
* to go in My critic complies, he comes 
« to a taſte of your poetry; and tells me, 
„in the ſame breath, that your book is 
* commendable, and the pudding excel- 
« lent, 

% Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lintot) in 
«return to the frankneſs I have ſhewn, 
« pray tell me, Is it the opinion of your 
« friends at court that my Lord Lanſdown 
will be brought to the bar or not?” I 
told him, I heard he would not; and I 

- hoped it, my lord being one I had parti. 
cular obligations to. That may be (re- 
« plied Mr. Lintot) ; but, by Gd, if he 
« 15 not, I ſhall loſe the printing of a very 
00 trial.“ | 

heſe, my lord, are a few traits by 
which you may diſcern the genius of Mr. 
Lintot; which I have choſen for the ſub- 
joct of a letter, I dropt him as ſoon as J 
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to Oxford, and a 

erte ar Middle, "ou 

converſations I enjoy here 
to be prejudiced by my > tore 
ſures from them only to 
I meet your 
days 
your 


$ 41. Deſcription of a Country $, 

To the-Duke of Bucki 

In anſwer to a letter in which he inc 

the deſcription of Buckingham. 
written by him to the D. of $h. 

Pliny was one vf thoſe few author 
had a warm houſe over his head, nay 
houſes ; as appears by two of his ex 
I believe, if any of his. contemporz 
thors durſt have informed the public 
they lodged, we ſhould have found 
garrets of Rome as well inhabited as 
of Fleet · ſtreet; but tis dangerous 
creditors into ſuch a ſecret; therefo 
may preſume that then, as well as nd 
days, nobody knew where they live 
their bookſellers. 

It ſeems, that when Virgil ca: 
Rome, he had no lodging at all; he 
introduced himſelf to Auguſtus 
2 ram, beginning Node plait 114 

ervation which probably he hat 
made, unleſs he had lain all night 
ſtreet. 

Where Juvenal lived, we cannot 
but in one of his ſatires he compla 
the exceſſive price of lodgings; ne 
I believe he would have talked is fee 
of Codrus's bed, if there had been 
for a bed-fellow in it. | 

I believe, with all the oftenr 
Pliny, he would have been glad to 
changed both his houſes for your 
one; which is a country · houſe in tas 
mer, and a town-houſe in the unte 
muſt be owned to be the 8 
tion for a wiſe man, who {ers all ut 


change e ſeaſon without eve! C et I 
in Mmſelf. N 22th, 
I have been reading the deſc? oul 


Pliny's houſe with an eye do Jun 
— they will bear no compam 
try if it can be matched by de 


country-ſeat I inhabit at preſent, ſry 

what figure it may make by the dat [af 

florid deſcription. - | \ tho 
You mult expect nothing regu# 


deſcription, any more thao in de 
the whole yaſt edifice is ſa dn 


u keeral parts of it ſo detached one from 
& other, and yet ſo joining again, one 
woot tell how, that, in one of my poetical 
s | imagined it had been a village in 


x an's time; Where the cottages, hav- 
A taken a country-dance together, had 
kn all out, and Rood ſtone-Iuill with a- 


guement ever ſince. 

You muſt excuſe me, if I ſay nothing of 
& front; indeed I don't know which it 
i A ſtranger would be grievouſly diſ- 
wanted, who endeavoured to get into 
& houſe the right way. One would rea- 
wably expect, after the entry through 
porch, to be let into the hall: alas, no- 
pe leſs | you find yourſelf in the houſe 
alice, From the parlour you think to 
u into the drawing-room; but, upon 
ing the iron-nailed door, you are con- 
ed, by a flight of birds about your ears, 
a cloud of duſt in your eyes, that it is 
| jigeon-houſe, If you come into the 
rel, you find its altars, like thoſe of the 
tents, continually ſmoaking ; but it is 
u the ſleams of the adjoining kitchen. 
De great hall within is high and ſpa- 
ke, lanked on one fide with a very long 
be, a true image of ancient hoſpitality : 
walls are all over ornamented with 
plrous horns of animals, about twen 
Ken pikes, ten or a dozen blunderbuſles, 
2 ruſty match-lock muſquet or two, 
Ki we were informed had ſerved in the 
kx wars, Here is one vaſt arched win- 
deautifully darkened with divers ſeut- 
ms of painted glaſs; one ſhining pane 
zrticular bears date 1286, which alone 
e the memory of a knight, whoſe 
* rmour is long fince periſhed with 
nd whoſe alabaſter noſe is moulder- 


lad to tom his monument. The face of dame 
your 5 ar, in another piece, owes more to 
ein OS e pane than to all the glaſſes ſhe 
| want conſulted in her life. Aſter this, who 
eren i that glaſs is frail, when it is not 
all ut "10 frail as human beauty, or glory! 


| can't but ſigh to think that the 
* Whentic record of ſo ancient a fa- 


eſcr odd lie at the mercy of every in- 
a” no ings a ſtone. In former days 
pparie R tare dined in this hall gartered 
* Pu, and courtly dames, attended b 


\ ſewers, and ſeneſchals; and yet it 

Mt lat night that an owl flew hather, 

Wok it tor a barn, 

f hall lets you (up and down) over 

! Wzh threſhold into the great par- 

= contents are a broken-belly'd 
couple of crippled velvet chairs, 
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with two or three mildew'd pictures of 
mouldy anceſtors, who look as diſmally as 
if they came freſh from hell, with all thee 


brimitone about them: theſe are carefully 


ſet at the farther corner; for the windows 
being every where broken, make it ſo con- 
venient a place to dry poppies and muſ- 
tard-ſeed, that the room uk appropriated 
to that uſe. 

Next this parlour, as I ſaid before, lies 
the pigeon-houſe; by the ſide of which 
runs an entry, which lets you on one hand 
and t'other into a bed-chamber, a buttery, 
and a ſmall hole called the chaplain's ſtu- 
dy: then follow a brewhouſe, a little green 
and gilt parlour, and the great ſtairs, under 
which is the dairy : a little farther, on the 
right, the ſervants hall; and by the fide of 
it, up fax ſteps, the old lady's cloſet for her 
private devotions ; which has a lattice into 
the hall, intended (as we imagine) that at 
the ſame time as ſhe pray'd ſhe might have 
an eye on the men and maids, e are 
upon the ground-floor, in all, twenty-ſix 
apartments; among which I muſt not for- 
get a chamber which has in it a large an- 
tiquity of timber, that ſeems to have been 
either a bedſtead, or a cyder-preſs. 

The kitchen is built in form of a rotun- 
da, being one vaſt vault to the top of the 
houſe ; where one aperture ſerves to let out 
the ſmoke, and let in the light. By the 
blackneſs,of the walls, the circular fires, 
vaſt cauldrons, yawning mouths of ovens 
and furnaces, you would think it either the 
forge of Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, 
or . temple of Moloch. The horror of 
this place has made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the country people, that they believe the 
witches keep their Sabbath here, and that 
once a year the devil treats them with in- 
fernal veniſon, a roaſted tiger ſtuffed with 
ten-penny nails, 

Above ſtairs we have a number of 
rooms; you never paſs out of one into 
another, but by the aſcent ot deſcent of 
two or three ſtairs. Our beſt room is very 
long and low, of the exact proportian of 
a banbox. An molt of theſe rooms there 
are hangings of the fineſt work in the 
world, that is to ſay, thoſe which Arachne 
ſpins from her on bowels. Were it not 
fe this only furniture, the whole would be 
a miſerable ſcene of naked walls, flaw'd 
ceilings, broken windows, and ruſty locks, 
The roof is ſo decayed, that after a fa- 
vourable ſhower we may expect a crop of 
muſhrooms between the chinks of our 
floors. All the doors are as little and low 

as 


ä 
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as thoſe to the cabins of packet-boats. 
Theſe rooms have, for many years, had 
no other inhabitants than certain rats, 
whole very age renders them worthy of 
this ſeat, for the very rats of this venerable 
houſe are grey: ſince theſe have not yet 
uitted it, we hope at leaſt that this an- 
cient manſion may not fall during the 
ſmall remnant theſe poor animals have to 
hve, who are now too infirm to remove to 
another. There is yet a ſmall ſubſiſtence 
left them in the few remaining books of 
the library. 
We had never ſeen half what I had de- 
ſcribed, but for a ſtarch'd grey-headed 
Keward, who is as much an antiquity as 
any in this place, and looks like an old 
family picture walked out of its frame. 
He entertained us as we paſſed from room 
to room with ſeveral relations of the fami- 
ly ; but his obſervations were particularly 
curious when he came to the cellar : he 
informed us where ſtood the triple rows of 
butts of ſack, and where were ranged the 
bottles of tent, for toaſts in a morning ; 
he pointed to the ſtands that ſupported the 
iron-hooped hogſheads of ſtrong beer; 
then ſtepping to a corner, he lugged out 
the tattered fragments of an unframed 
picture: * This (ſays he, with tears) was 
* poor Sir Thomas! once maſter of all 
« this drink, He had two ſons, poor young 
« maſters! who never arrived to the age of 
« his beer; they both fell ill in this very 
« room, and never went out on their own 
« legs. He could not paſs by a heap of 
broken bottles without taking up a piece, 
to ſhew us the arms of the family upon it. 
He then led us up the tower by dark wind- 
ing ſtone ſteps, which landed us into ſeve- 
ral little rooms one above another. One 
of theſe was nailed. up, and our guide 
whiſpered to us as a ſecret the occaſion of 
It : it ſeems the courſe of this noble blood 
was a little interrupted, about two centuries 
ago, by a freak of the lady Frances, who 
was here taken in the fact with a neigh- 
bouring prior; ever ſince which the room 
has been nailed up, and branded with the 
name of the Adultery-Chamber. 'The 
hoſt of lady Frances is ſuppoſed to walk 
there, and ſome prying maids of the family 
report that they have ſeen a lady in a far- 
dingale through the key-hole : but this 
matter is huſht up, and the ſervants are 
forbid to talk of it. 
I muſt needs have tired you with this 
long deſcription ; but what engaged me in 
It, was a generous principle to preſerve the 
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memory of that, which itſelf 
into duſt, nay, perhaps A 
this letter reaches your hands, 
Indeed we owe this old houſe the 
kind of gratitude that we do to 25 
friend, who harbours us in his dec!; 
condition, nay even in his laſt extremi 
How fit is this retreat for uninterrys 
Rudy, where nd one that paſſes by « 
dream there is an inhabitant, and e 
thoſe who would dine with us dare not 
under our roof! Any one that ſees 
will own I could not have choſen a 
likely place to converſe with the dead 
I had been mad indeed if I had left y 
ce for any one but Homer. But w 
return to the living, I ſhall have the ſ 
to endeavour to converſe with the bet 
them, and ſhall therefore, as ſoon as vc 
= tell you in perſon how much ! 
e. Po 


$ 42. Apology for his religiaus Tex! 
My Lord, 

I am truly obliged by your kind cor 
lence on my father's death, and the de 
you expreſs that I ſhould improve this 
cident to my advantage. I know 
lordſhip's friendſhip to me is fo exten 
that — include in chat wiſh both my 
ritual and my temporal advantage; 
is what I owe to that friendſhip, to « 
my mind unreſervedly to you on this he 
It is true I have loſt a parent, for wi 
no gains I could make would be any ec 
valent. But that was not my only e 
thank God another ſtill remains {and | 
may it remain} of the ſame tender nat 
Genitrix eſt mibi-and excuſe me if | 
with Euryalus, 


Nequeam lachrymas perferre parentis 


A rigid divine may call it a carnal tie, 
ſure it is a virtuous one: at leaft | 
more certain that it is a 7 wan 
preſerve a good parent's d ha 
neſs, than 1 am of any ſpeculauve Þ 
whatever, 

Ignaram hujus quodeunque pericl 


Han ego, nunc, linquam ? 


For ſhe, my lord, would think this ie 
tion more grievous than any — 
for my part, know as little as 
lus did, of the \ſucceſs of ſuch an 
ture (for an adventure It 18, 3 * 
one, in ſpite of the moſt poſinive 
Whether the hangs, wee be to 8 
ritual advantage, only know 


\ , ' 


, 
| that I mean as well in the religi 
Pe. as I can poſſibl wer 6 
her, Can a man who thinks ſo, juſtify 
(change, even if he thought both equally 
od? To ſuch an one, the part of join- 
j with any one body of Chriſtians might 
nups be eaſy; but I think it would not 
+ fo, to renounce the other. 
Your lordſhip has formerly adviſed me 
nid the beſt controverſies between the 
darches, Shall I tell you a ſecret ? I did 
bx fourteen years old, (for I loved read- 
w, and my — had no other books); 
dre was a collection of all that had been 
wen on both ſides in the reign of kin 
mes the Second : I warmed my hea 
x them, and the conſequence was, that 
lburd myſelf a papiſt and a n 
zns, according to the laſt book I reac 
m afraid moſt ſeekers are in the ſame 
x; and when they ſtop, they are not ſo 
yerly converted, as outwitted. You 
how little glory you would gain by my 
wrerſion, And, after all, I verily be- 
he your lordſhip and I are both of the 
ne religion, if we were thoroughly un 
tcod by one another; and that all ho- 
| and reaſonable Chriſtians would be 
if they did but talk enough together 
ry day; and had nothing to do toge- 
; but to ſerve God, and live in peace 
their neighbour, 
& to the temporal ſide of the queſtion, 
jan have no diſpute with you; it is cer- 
u, all the beneficial circumſtances of life, 
K ll the ſhining ones, lie on the part 
x would invite me to. But if I could 
g myſelf to fancy, what [ think you 
du fancy, that I have any talents for 
we life, | want health for it; and be- 
a real truth, I have leſs inclina- 
© if pomble) than ability. Contem- 
ae lite is not only my ſcene, but it is 
' habit too. I begun my life, where 
ut people end theirs, with a diſreliſh 
u mat the world calls ambition: I 
t know why 'tis called ſo, for to 
© av2ys ſeemed to be rather ſtoop- 
{ than climbing. I'll tell you my 
lic and religious ſentiments in a few 
i. In my politics, I think no fur- 
* than how to preſerve the peace of 
ue, in any government under which 
der nor in my religion, than to pre- 
we peace of my conſcience, in any 
"vith which 1 communicate. I 
Qurches and all governments are 
n, as they are rightly underſtood, 
"gitly adminiſtered : and where they 


hope . 
fo far 
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are, or may be wrong, I leave it to God 
alone to mend or reform them; which, 
whenever he does, it muſt be by greater 
inſtruments than I am. I am not a papiſt, 
for I renounce the temporal invaſions of 
the papal power, and deteſt their ar | 
authority over princes and ſtates. 1 am 
a catholic in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
[f I was born under an abſolute prince, L 
would be a quiet ſubject: but I thank 
God I was not. I have a due ſenſe of the 
excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution. In 


a word, the things I have always wiſhed 


to ſee, are not a Roman catholic, or a 
Freuch catholic, or a Spaniſh catholic, but 
a true catholic: and not a king of Whigs, 
or a king of Tories, but a king of Eng- 
land, Which God of his mercy grant lu 
preſent majeſty may be, and all future 
majeſties. You ſee, my lord, I end like a 
preacher: this is /crazo ad clerum, not ad 
populum, Believe me, with infinite obliga- 
tion and ſincere thanks, ever your, &c. 


Pope, 
$ 43. Defence again a noble Lord's Re- 
fletions. 


There was another reaſon why L was 
filent as to that paper—l took it for a 
lady's (on the printer's word in the title- 
page) and thought it too preſuming, ay 
well as indecent, to contend with one of 
that ſex in altercation: for I never was fo 
mean a creature as to commit my anger 
againſt a lady to paper, though but in a 
private letter. But ſoon after, her denial 
of it was brought to me by a noble perſon 
of real honour and truth. Your lordſhip 
indeed ſaid you had it from a lady, and 
the lady faid it was your lordſhip's ; ſome 
thought the beautiful by-blow had two fa- 
thers, or (if one of them will hardly be al- 
lowed a man) two mothers ; indeed I think 
both ſexes had a ſhare in it, but which was 
uppermoſt, I know not; I pretend not ta 
determine the exact method of this witty 
fornication : and, if I call it yours, my lord, 
tis only becauſe, whoever got it, you 
brought it forth. | | 

Here, my lord, allow me to obſerve the 
different proceeding of the ignoble poet, 
and his noble enemies. What he has writ- 
ten of Fanny, Adonis, Sappho, or who you 
will, he owned, he publiſhed, he ſet his 
name to: what they have publiſhed of 
him, they have denied to have written ; 
and what they have written of him, they 
have. denied to have publiſhed. One of 


theſe was the caſe in the paſt libel, and the 
| other 


| 
f 
| 
| 


other in the preſent; for, though the pa- 
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rent has owned it to a few choice friends, 


it is ſuch as he has been obliged to de - wil 
my, "in the moſt 


articular terms, to the 
you perſon whoſe opinion concerned him 
mo 


Yet, my lord, this epiſtle was a piece 
not written in haſte, or in a paſſion, but 
many months after all pretended provo- 
cation ; when you was at full leiſure at 
Hampton-Court, and I the object fingled, 
like a deer out of ſeaſon, for ſo ill- timed, 
and ill-placed a diverſion. It was a deli- 
berate work, directed to a reverend perſon, 
of the moſt ſerious and ſacred character, 
with whom you are known to cultivate a 

corfeſpondence, and to whom, it will 
not be doubted, but you open your ſecret 
ſentiments, and deliver your et judgment 
of men and things. This, I ſay, my lord, 
with ſubmiſſion, could not but awaken all 
my reflection and attention. Your lord- 
ſhip's opinion of me as a poet, I cannot 
help; it is yours, my lord, and that were 
enough to mortify a poor man; but it is 
not yours alone, you- muſt be content to 
ſhare it with the gentlemen of the Dun- 
ciad, and (it may ge) with many more in- 
nocent and ingenious genlemen. If your 
lordſhip deſtroys my poetical character, 
they will claim their part in the glory 

ve me leave to my mora 


but, gl ſay, if 
character be ruined, it muſt be wholly the 


work of your lordſhip ; and will be hard 
even for you to do, unleſs 1 my ſelf eo- 
operate, 

How can you talk (my moſt worthy lord 
of all Pope's works as ſo many libels, af. 
firm, that he has no invention but In defa- 
mation, and charge him with felling an» 
other man's labours printed with his own 
name! Fye, my lord, you forget yourſelf, 
He printed not his name before a line of 
the perſon's * mention chat perſon 
himſelf has told you and all the world, in 
the book itſelf, what part he had in it, as 
may be ſeen at the concluſion of his notes 
to the 1 1 Jean only ſuppoſe your 
lordſhip (not having at that time forgot 
your Greek) deſpiſed to look upon the 
tranſlation ; and ever ſince entertained too 
mean an © p 2 2 — caſt an 

e it. Beſides, my lord, when yon 
ſaid be fokd another man's works, you 
ought in juſtice to have added that he 
bought them, which very much alters the 
caſe, What he gave him was five hundred 

unds : his receipt can be produced to 
your lordſhip. I dare not affixm he was as 


- 
* 
* 
1 
4 - 


well paid as ſome wei his in 
riors) have been . * lord 
reflect that I am no man of dun 
either to buy or ſell ſcribbling ſo high: a 
that I haye neither 2 , 
power to reward fi ret 2 
cannot be, that one of your rank can b 
the leaſt envy to ſuch an author as 1 
but, were that poſſible, it were much | 
gratified by employing not your own, | 
tome of thoſe low and i pens to 
ou this mean office. I engage ye 
ve them for leſs than I gave Mr. Broe 
if your friends have not raiſed the mar 
Let them drive the bargain for you, 
lord; and you may depend on ſeeing, eye 
day in the week, as many (and now 
then as pretty) verſes, as theſe, of yc 


n 6 
And would it not be full as well, 
my poor perſon ſhould be abuſed by the 
as by one of your rank and quality? C 
not Curl do the ſame ? nay, has he 
done it before your lordſhip, in the (a 
kind of language, and almoſt the f. 
words ? I cannot but think, the worthy 
diſcreet clergyman himſelf will agree, 
improper, nay unchriflan, to expoſe 
rſonal defects of our brother g that 
uch perfect forts as yours, and ſuch 
fortunate ones as mine, proceed from 
hand of the ſame Maker, who faſhion 
his veſſels as he pleaſeth 3 and that it 
not from their ſhape we can tell whet 
they were made for honour or diſhor 
In a word, he would teach you chanty 
your greateſt enemies z of which num? 
my lord, I eannot be reckoned, f. 
though a poet, I Was never your 
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torer, ; _ 
Next, my lord, as to the obſewit * 
my birth (a reſſection eopfecd al *. 
My Curl and his brethren) I an * * 


to be obliged to ſuch a preſumprien 3 
name m family in the ſame lea? with) 
lordſhip's : but my father had the ber 
in one inſtance, to reſemble you, in 
was a younger brother, He d e 
deed think it a happineſs to bury W 

brother, though he þad one, ww WP 
ſome of thoſe good qualities 


poſſeſt. How fingerely glad could oo 
to pay to that young nobleman wel b per 
the 4% 1 owed ts he 8 = 
early death deprived your fam! 

much A 1 * 1 
in any branch of it ! But a5 | 

I could aſſure you, my lord, that be 1 — 
mechanic (neither a, hattef, 399.5: Wel 


NARRA 
pleaſe your lordſhip yet better, a 


r) but in truth, of a very tolerable 
and my mother of an ancient one, 
; yell born and educated as that lady, 
n your lordſhip made choice of to be 
nother of your own children; whoſe 
t, beauty, and vivacity if tranſmitted 
hen poſterity) will be a better preſent 
wen the noble blood they derive only 
2 you: 2 mother, on whom 1 was ne- 
pobliged ſo far to reflect, as to ſay, ſhe 
Ne me; and a father, who never found 
lf obliged to ſay of me, that he diſ- 
red my conduct. In a word, my 


bo _ | thick it enough, that my parents, 
rey were, never coſt me a bluſh ; 
11 that their ſon, ſuch as he is, never colt 
* atear, 


ure purpoſely omitted to conſider 

brdhup's criticiſms on m we: 
bey are exactly the ſame with thoſe of 
brementioned authors, I apprehend 


he wald juſtly charge me with partiali- 
be Igwe to you what * to them; 
of Wd more diſtinction to the ſame things 

J they are in your mouth, than u hen 
e in theirs. It will be ſhewing 
- dem and you (my lord) a more par- 


reſpe&t, to obſerve how much they 
knoured by your imitation of them, 
Mindeed is carried through your whole 
* | have read ſomewhere at ſchool 
\| make it no vanity to have for- 
Were) that Tully naturalized a few 
« the inſtance of ſome of his 


=_ Your lordſhip has done more in 
W of theſe gontlemenz you have au- 
our Loot only their aſſertions, but their 


for example, A flow that wants 
b reitrain ity ardour,-a diclonary 


1 eus nothing at its own expence, 
1 Woriant branches bear but little 
doit unprun'd is but raw frult— 

100 jou rehearſe ignoranee, you ſlill 
\e hot wugh to do it in verſes Wits are 
%, fot ng ignorance. The account of 
id 70 N pals our time——and, The weight 
W's brain. You,can ever 


om no head more than ſuch a head 
ad) has to give: your lordihip 
laid never receive inſtead of 
«any head inſtead of no head. But 
5 perfetly new, and has greatly 
our lang uage. %. 


* de Death of Mr. Ga. 


M2 time to complain that you 
nlwered my two — (in the 
| was impatient under ſome 
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ſuſpicion. 
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fears) : it is not now indeed a time to think. 
of myſelf, when one of the neareſt and 
longeſt ties I have ever had is broken all 
on à ſudden, by the unexpected death of 
— Mr. Gay. An inflammatory fever 
urried him out of this life in thtee days. 


He died laſt night at nine o'clock, not de- 


prived of his ſenſes entirely at laſt, and 
pon them perfectly till within five 
ours. He aſked for you a few hours be- 
fore, when in acute torment by the inflam- 
mation in his bowels and breaſt, His ef- 
fects are in the Duke of Queenibury's cuſ. 
tody. His ſiſters, we ſuppoſe, will be Ms 
heirs, who are two widows ; as yet it js 
not known whether or no he left a willk=— 
Good God ! how often are we to die be- 
fore we go quite off this ſtage ? In every 
friend we loſe a part of ourſelves, and the 
beſt part. God keep thoſe we have left ! 
Few are worth praying for, and one's ſelf 
the leaſt of all, | 
I ſhall never ſee you now, I believe; one 
of your principal calls to England is at an 
dnl Indeed he was the molt amiable b 
far, his qualities were the gentleſt ; but 
love you as well, and as Ry. Would to 
God the man we have lo had not been ſo 
amiable, nor fo good | but that's a wiſh 
for our own ſakes, not for his. Sure, if 
innocence and integrity can deſerve hap- 
pineſs, it muſt be his. Adieu | I can add 
nothing to what you will feel, and diminih 


nothing from it, Ibid. 
5 45+ N. 
Envy is almoſt the only vice which 


is pravticable at all times, and in ev 
lacez the only paſſion which can never 
ie quiet for want of irritation its ef. 
ſecls, therefore, are every Where diſco. 
verable, and its attempts always to be 
dreaded, 

It is impoſſible to mention a name, which 
any advantageous diſtintion has made 
emiaent, but ſome latent animoſity will 
burſt out, The wealthy trader, however 
he may abſtrat himſelf from public af. 
fairs, will never want thoſe who hint with 
Shylock, that ſhips are but boards, and 


that no man can properly be termed rich _ 


whoſe fortune is at the mercy of the winds; 
The beauty adorned only with the unam- 
bitious graces of innocence and modeſty, 
provokes, whenever ſhe appears, a thouſand 
murmurs of detraction, and whiſpers of - 
The genius, even when he 


endeavours only to entertain with pleaſ- 
ing images of nature, or inſtruct by vn. 


3 C 


contelied 
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conteſted principles of ſcience, yet ſuffers 


perſecution from innumerable critics, whoſe 
acrimony is excited merely by the pain of 
ſeein 
which another enjoys, 

The frequency of envy makes it ſo fa- 
miliar, that it eſcapes our notice ; nor do 
we often reflect upon its 24 or ma- 
Wai, till we happen to feel its influence. 

hen he that has given no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel in ſome 

. uſeful art, finds himſelf purſued by multi- 
tudes whom he never ſaw with implaca- 
bility of perſonal reſentment; when he 
perceives clamour and malice let looſe 
upon him as a public enemy, and ineited 
by every ſtratagem of defamation z when 
he hears the misfortunes of his family, or 
the follies of his youth, expoſed to the 
world; and every failure of conduct, or 
defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; 
he then learns to, abhor thoſe artifices at 
which he only laughed before, and diſcovers 
how much the happineſs of life would be 
advanced by the eradication of envy from 
the human heart, 
Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of 
-the mind, and feldom yields to the culture 
of philoſophy. There are, however, con- 
fiderations, which, if carefully implanted, 
and diligently propagated, might in time 
overpower and repreſs it, ſince no one 
can nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as 
its effects are only ſhame, anguiſh, and per- 
turbation. 

It is, above all other vices, inconſiſtent 
with the character of a ſocial being, be- 
cauſe it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to very 
weak temptations. He that plunders a 
wealthy neighbour, gains as much as he 
takes away, and improves his own condi- 
tion, in the ſame proportion as he impairs 

another's ; but he that blaſts a fouriſh 


in 
reputation, muſt be content with a ſmall 
dividend of additional fame, ſo ſmall as can 
afford very little conſolation to balance the 
guilt by which it is obtained. 
I have hitherto avoided mentioning that 
dangerous and empirical morality, which 


cures one vice by means of another. But 
envy is ſo baſe and deteſtable, fo vile in its 
original, and ſo pernicious in its effeRs, 
that the predominance of almoſt any other 
quality is to be deſired. It is one of thoſe 
lawleſs enemies of ſociety, ' againſt which 


2 arrows may honeſtly be uſed. 
Le 


Let it therefore be conſtantly remem- 
bered, that whoever envies another; con- 
teſſes his ſuperiority, and let thoſe be re- 


2 others pleaſed, of hearing applauſes 
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formed by their pride, who have lol 
It is no flight aggravation of 

juries which envy. incites, that they 

committed againſt. thoſe who have x 


no intent 30 and that 


ſufferer is ed out for ruin, not 
cauſe be has failed in any duty, but 
— has dared to do more dan 
required, 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſe 
the help of ſome quality which might 
produce eſteem or love, if it had been 
— but envy is a more unn 
and genuine evil; it purſues a hatefy 
by deſpicable means, and defires 
much its own 1 as another 
ſery. To avoid depravity like this, 
not neceſſary that any one ſhould 
to heroiſm or ſanity ; but only, ti 
ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank 
nature aſſigns, and wiſh to maintai 
dignity of a human being. 


46. Ericunus, a Review 
$ 46 Charader. 


I believe will find, my dear 
ton, that Ariſtotle is ſtill to be pref: 
Epicurus. The former made ſome 
experiments and diſcoveries, and w 
gaged in a real purſuit of knowledy 
though his manner is much perp 
The latter was full of _ nd aml 
He was an impoſtor, and only aimed 
ceiving. He ſeemed not to & 
principles which he has afferted. H 
mitted the government of all thi 
chance, His natural philoſophy i t 
His moral philoſophy wants its 
the fear of God. Monſieur yle, 
his warmeſt advocater, is of this 
nion, where he ſays, On ne fare 
Mex de bien de Þ bounttett de jet 4 
aſſex de mal de fer opinion! ur te 14 
His general maxim, That h 
ſiſted in pleaſure, was too much ng 
and muſt lay a foundation vf a #6 
ſtructive practice: although, from . 
per and conftitution, he rt 
ciently pleaſurable to himſelf, a 
able to the —4 gt — 
fortune exempted him e 1 
citude ; his 7 leraditatind ren 
from intemperance. He paſſed 

rt of his — in his — 
enjoyed all the elegant 
There he ſtudied. "There oo 
philoſophy. *'Fhis' 


contributed to that uillity 
a indolence of body, which he 
1 his chief ends, He had not, how- 
ws, reſolution ſufficient to meet the gra- 
u wpproaches of death, and wanted that 
mhncy which Sir William Temple 
bes to him: for in his laſt moments, 
wen he found that his condition was deſ- 
wn, he took ſuch large draughts of 
ae, that he was abſolutely intoxicated 
ol deprived of his ſenſes j ſo that he died 


were like a bacchanal, than a philoſopher, 
Orrery's Life of Swift. 
\ 47. Example, its Prevalence. 
þ it not Pliny, my lord, who yn, that 
& gentleſt, he ſhould have the 
wh efetual, way of commanding is by 
maple ? Mitius jubotur exempleo. The 
belt orders are ſoftened by example, 
tyranny itſelf becomes uaſive. 
pity it is that ſo few princes have 
und this way of commanding ! But 
qua; the force of example is not con- 
ket to thoſe alone that paſs immediately 
&r our ſight: the examples that me- 
v7 ſuggeſts have the ſame effect in their 
te, aud an habit of recalling them will 
produce the habit of imitating them. 
ae ſame epiſtle from whence I cited a 
Kage juſt now, Seneca ſays, that Clean- 
lad never become ſo perfect a copy of 
a, if he had not paſſed his life with 
* that Plato, Arittotle, and the other 
pers of that ſchool, profited more 
Fae example than by the diſcourſes of 
| (But here by the way Seneca 
Kk; Socrates died two years accord- 
o ome, and four years according to 
rs before the birth of Ariſtotle: and 
nilake might come from the inaccu- 
| of thoſe who collected ſor him; as 
nu obſerves, after Quintilian, in his 
nem On Seneca.) But be this, which 
karce worth a parentheſis, as it will, 
Ws, that Metrodorus, Hermachus, and 
fXnus, men of great note, were formed 
22 the ſame roof with Epicu- 
dy frequenting his ſchool. Theſe 
alarces of the force of immediate ex- 
dat your lordſhip knows, citizens 
placed the images of their anceſ- 
u the veſtibules of their houſes; ſo 
never they went in or out, theſe 
i, dulloes met their eyes, and re- 
raps plorious ations of the dead, to 
ar $270 excite them to imitate 
10 emulate their t forefathers. 
«KKels anſwered &. deſiga The 
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caſe before us in general 
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virtue of one generation was transfuſed, 
by the magic of example, into ſeveral ; 
and a ſpirit of — ror _ maintained 
through man $  common= 
—_ 4 | 


Dangerous, when copied without Tudgment. 
Peter of Medicis had involved himſelf 
in great difficulties, when thoſe wars and 
calamities which Lewis Sforza firſt 
drew on and entailed on Italy, by flat- 
tering the ambition of Charles the Eighth, 
in order to gratify his own, and calling the 
French into that country, Peter owed his 
diſtreſs to his folly in a from the 
general tenor of conduct his father Lau- 
rence had held, and hoped to relieve him - 
ſelf by imitating his father's example in 
one particular inſtance, At a time when 
the wars with the Pope and king of Naples 
had reduced Laurence to circumftances of 
great danger, he took the reſolution of go- 
ing to Ferdinand, and of treating in perſon 
with that prince. The reſolution appears 
in hiſtory imprudent and almoſt deſperate : 
were we informed of the ſecret reaſons on 
which this great man acted, it would ap- 
very poſſibly a wiſe and ſafe meaſure. 
I. faccerded, and Laurence brought back 
with him public peace and private ſecurity. 
When the French troops entered the do · 
minions of Florence, Peter was ſtruck with 
a panic terror, went to Charles the Eighth, 
t the port of Leghorn, the fortreſſes of 
iſa, and all the keys of the country into 
this prince s hands: whereby he diſarm 
the Florentine commonwealth, and ruine 
himſelf. He was deprived of his autho- 
_ and driven out of the city, by the juſt 
indignation of the magiſtrates and 2 
and in the treaty which they made after 
wards with the king of France, it was ſti- 
pulated that he ſhould not remain within 
an hundred miles of the ſtate, nor his bro- 
thers within the ſame diſtance of the city 
of Florence. On this octafion Guiceiar - 
din obſerves, how dangerous it is to govern 
ourſelves by particular examples; fince to 
have the ſame ſucceſs, we muſt have the 
ſame prudence, and the ſame fortune; and 
ſince the example muſt not only anſwer the 
„but in every 
minute Circumſtance. Bolingbroke. 


$ 48. Exile only an imaginary Evil, 
To live deprived of one's country is ins 
tolerable. Is it ſo? How comes it then 
to paſs that ſuch numbers of men live out 
of their countries by choice? Obſerve how 
4, £ the 
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the ſtreets of London and of Paris are crowd - 


ed, Call over thoſe millions by name, and 
ak them one by one, of what country they 
are: how. many will you find, who from 
different parts of the earth come to inhabit 
theſe great cities, which afford the largeſt 
opportunities and the largeſt encourage- 
ment to virtue and vice? Some are drawn 
by ambition, and ſome are (ent by duty ; 
many reſort thither to improve their minds, 
and many to improve their fortunes ; others 
bring their beauty, and others their elo- 
quence to market. Remove from hence, 
and go to the utmoſt extremites of the 
Eaſt or Weſt: viſit the barbarous nations 
of Africa, or the inhoſpitable regions of 
the North; you will find no climate ſo bad, 
no country ſo ſayage, as not to have ſome 
K who come from abroad, and inhabit 
thoſe by choice. 
Among numberleſs extravagances which 
aſs through the minds of men, we may 
juſtly reckon for ons that notion of a ſecret 
affection, independent of our reaſon, and 
ſaperior to our reaſon, which we are ſup- 
poſed to have for our country; as if there 
were ſome phyſical virtue in every ſpot of 
ground, which neceſſarily produced this ef- 
ſect in every one born upon it. 


Amor patriæ ratione valentior omni. 


This notion may have contributed to the 
ſ:curity and grandeur of ſtates. It has 
therefore been not unartfully cultivated, 
and the prejudice of education has been 
with care put on its fide, Men have come 
in this caſe, as in many others, from be- 
lieving that it ought to be ſo, to perſuade 
2 and even to believe themſelves that 
It 15 10. 


Cannot hurt a refleting Man. 


Whatever is beſt is ſafeſt ; lies out of the 
reach of human power; can neither be 
given nor taken away, Such is this great 
and beautiful work of nature, the world, 
Such is the mind of man, which contem- 
plates and admires the world, whereof it 
makes the nobleſt part. 'Theſe are inſe- 
parably ours, and as long as we remain in 
one, we ſhall enjoy the other. Let us 
march therefore intrepidly wherever we 
are led by the courſe of human accidents, 
Wherever they lead us, on what coaſt ſo- 
ever we are thrown by them, we ſhall not 
find ourſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. ' We 
ſhall meet with mea and women, creatures 


of the ſame figure, erdowed with the ſame 
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faculties, and born under the ſame laws 
nature, Ft. | 

We ſhall ſee the ſame virtues and vic 
flowing from the ſame principles, but var 
in a thouſand different and contrary mod 
according to that infinite variety of 1 
and cuſtoms which is eſtabliſhed for 
ſame univerſal end, the preſervation off 
ciety. We ſhall feel the ſame revolur; 
of ſeaſons, and the ſame ſun and moon 
guide the courſe of our year. The ( 
azure vault, beſpangled with ſlars, will 
every where ſpread over our heads. The 
is no part of the world from whence we 
not admire thoſe planets which roll, 1; 
ours, in different orbits round the ſame ct 
tral ſun ; from whence we may not diſco 
an object ſtill more ſtupendous, that ar 
of fixed ſtars hung up in the immenſe {p 
of the univerſe ; innumerable ſuns, wh 
beams enlighten and cheriſh the unknd 
worlds which roll around them: and wh 
I am raviſhed by ſuch contemplation 
theſe, whilſt my ſoul is thus raiſed up 
heaven, it imports me little what gro 


tread upon. 
Belingbrd 
$ 49: The Love of Fane. 


1 can by no means agree with yo 


thinking, that the love of fame is a pal oy 
which either reaſon or religion conde ſha 
I confeſs, indeed, there are ſome who | fy 
repreſented it as inconſiſtent with be $5 
and I remember, in particular, the exce nh 
author of The Religion of Nature « 1 ty 
neated, has treated it as highly irrati A. 
and abſurd. As the paſſage falls 1 Fal 
thoroughly with your own turn of tho * 
you will have no objection, 1 imagin * 
my quoting it at large; and I give it 1 
at the ſame time, as a very great auth Eli 
on your ſide, * In reality,” ſays that v rn 
« the man is not known ever the 2 

« to poſterity, becauſe his name is ! Neu 
« mitted to han He doth not livet * 
* his name does. When it is ſaid, bf | 
« Cæſar ſubdued Gaul, conqueredPot 7 
„ Kc. it is the ſame thing as to f. "ky 
« conqueror of Pompey was Julius | K 
« 1, e. Cœſar and the conqueror of fe 8 
« js the ſame thing; Cxſar is 45 Me t 
„ known by one deſignation 45 | 4 
„ Other. The amount then is only " _ 
*« that the conqueror of Pamper * 
« ed Pompey ; or rather, fince Pom ** 
« as little known now as Cxſar, ſont ader 


« conquered ſomebody, Such 4 po 
« nels is this boatted immortal 


ſich is the thing called glory among us 
ſodiſcerning men this tame is mere air, 
ipd what they deſpiſe, if not ſhun.” 
qu ſurely * *twere to conſider too eu- 
waſly,” as Horatio ſays to Hamlet, 
ip conſider thus,” For though fame 
w polterity ſhould be, in the ſtrict 
s of it, no other than what it is here 
rived, a me1e unintereſting propoſition, 
wanting to nothing more than that ſome- 
wr ated meritoriouſly ; yet it would not 
melarily follow, that true philoſophy 
ml! bauiſh the deſire of it from the hu- 
yn breaſt, For this paſſion may be (as 
of certainly it is) wiſely implanted in our 
bees, notwithſtanding the correſponding 
wet (houl.l in reality be very different 
bn what it appears in imagination. Do 
many of our moſt refined and even 
templative pleaſures owe their exiſtence 
wr miftakes? It is but extending (I 
wt ſay, improving) ſome of our ſenſes 
i higher degree of acuteneſs than we 
x policls them, to make the faireſt views 
uture, or the nobleſt productions of art, 
ur horrid and deformed. To ſee 
d they truly and in themſelves are, 
w not always, perhaps, be of advan- 
* to us in the intellectual world, an 
* than in the natural. But, after all, 
d ſhall certainly aſſure us, that the plea- 
«virtuous fame dies with its poſſeſſor, 
reaches not to a farther ſcene of ex- 
wee? There is nothing, it ſhould ſeem, 
wr abſard or uaphiloſophical in ſuppoſ- 
t polivle at leaſt, that the — of 
vod and the judicious, that ſweeteſt 
io an honeſt ear in this world, may 
«loed back to the manſions of the 
* that the poet's deſcription of fame 
de literally true, and though ſhe walks 
earth, ſhe may yet lift her head into 
wen, 
b cin it be reaſonable to extinguiſh a 
mm which nature has univerſally lighted 
ate human breaſt, and which we con- 
Ky ind to burn with moſt ſtrength and 
jets in the nobleſt and beſt formed 
a Accordingly revelation is ſo far 
| endeavouring (as you ſuppoſe) to 
due the ſeed which nature hath thus 
e planted, that he rather ſeems, on 
"Mrary, to cheriſh and forward its 
dtd, 10 be exalted with hbnour, and 
| 4 n everlaſting remembrance, are in 
under of thoſe encouragements which 
Flt diſpenſation offered to the vir- 
uche perſon from whom tlie ſacred 
* the Chriſtian ſyſtem received his 
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birth, is herſelf repreſented as rejoicing that 
all generations ſhould call her bleſſed. 

o be convinced of the great advantage 
of cheriſhing this high regard to poſterity, 
this noble defire of an after-life in the 
breath of others, one need only look back 
upon the hiſtory of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. What other principle was it, 
which produced that exalted train of vir- 
tue in thoſe days, that may well ſerve as a 
model to theſe ? Was it not the conjentiens 
laus bonorum, the incorrupta vox bene jud#+ 
cantum (as Tully calls it) the concurrent 
approbation of the the uncorrupted 
applauſe of the wiſe, that animated their 
moſt generous purſuits ? 

To confeſs the truth, I have been ever 
inclined to think it a very dangerous at- 
tempt, to endeavour to leſſen the motives 
of right conduct, or to raiſe any ſuſpicion 
concerning their ſolidity. The tempers 
and diſpoſitions of mankind are fo extreme - 
q different, that it ſeems neceſſary they 

ould be called into action by a variety of 
incitements. Thus, while ſome are wil- 
ling to wed virtue for her perſonal charms, 
others are engaged to take her for the ſake 
of her expected dowry : and ſince her fol- 
lowers and admirers have ſo little hopes 
from her in preſent, it were pity, me- 
thinks, to reaſon them out of any ima- 
gined advantage in reverſicn, 

Fitzoſborne's Letters. 


$ 50. Enthuſiaſm. 

Though I rejoice in the hope of ſeeing 
enthuſiaſm expelled from her religious do- 
minions, let me intreat you to leave her in 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of her civil poſ- 
ſeſſions. To own: the truth, I look upon 
enthuſiaſm, in all other points but that of 
religion, to be a very neceſſary turn of 
mind; as indeed it is a vein which nature 
ſeems to have marked with more or leſs 
ſtrength in the tempers of moſt men. No 
matter what the object is, whether buſineſs, 

leaſures, or the fine arts; whoever pur- 
ues them to any purpoſe muſt do ſo con 
amore: and inamoratos, you know, of every 
kind, are all enthuſiaſts, There is indeed 
a certain heightening faculty which uni- 
verſally prevails through our ſpecies; and 
we are al of ys, perhaps, in our ſeveral fa. 


vourite purſuits, pretty much in the cir- 
cumflances of the renowned knight of 
La Mancha, when he attacked the bar- 
ber's brazen baſon, for Mambring's go den 
wee ' TY 
What is Tully's aliquid imm um in- 
303 


 finttamque, 


U 
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fnitumque, which he profeſſes to aſpire after 


In oratory, but a piece of true rhetorical 
uixotiſm? Yet never, I will venture to 
affirm, would he have glowed with ſo much 
eloquence, had be been warmed with leſs 
enthuſiaſm. I am perſuaded indeed, that 
nothing great or glorious was ever- per- 
formed, where this quality had not a prin- 
cipal concern; and as our paſſions add vi- 
gour to our actions, enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit 
to our paſſions. I might add too, that it 
even opens. and enlarges our capacities. 
Accordingly I have been informed, that 
one of the great lights of the preſent a 
never fits — to ſtudy, till he has raiſed 
his imagination by the power of muſic. 
For this purpoſe he has a band of inſtru- 
ments placed near his library, which play 
till he finds himſelf elevated to a proper 
beight; vpon which he gives a ſignal, and 
they inſtantly ceaſe. 
But thoſe high conceits which are ſug · 
eſted by enthuſiaſm, contribute not only 
| & the pleaſure and perfection of the fine 
arts, but to moſt other effects of our action 
and induſtry, To ſtrike this ſpirit there- 
ore out of the human conſtitution, to re- 
duce things to their preciſe philoſophical 
ſtandard, would be to check ſome of the 


main wheels of ſociety, and to fix half the gel 


world in an uſeleſs apathy, For if enthu- 
fiaſm did not add an imaginary value to 
moſt of the objects of our purſuit; if fancy 
did not give them their brighteſt colours, 
they would generally, perhaps, wear an 
3 too contemptible to excite de- 


Weary'd we ſhould lie down in death, 
This cheat of life would take no more, 
If you thought fame an empry breath, 
Phillis but a perjur'd whore, - Pk1oR, 


In a word, this enthuſiaſm for which I am 
pleading, is a. beneficent enchantreſs, who 
never exerts her magic but to our advan- 
tage, and only deals about her. friendly 
ſpells .in order to raiſe imagi beauties, 
or to improve real ones. 1 he worlt that 
gan be ſaid of her is, that ſhe is a kind de- 
ceiver, and an obliging ſlatterer. 

| '  Futzofborge's Lett. 


6 51. Free-thinking, the various Abuſes cm- 
muted by the Valgar in this 2. BY 
The publication of lord Bolingbroke's 
* works has given new life and 
pirit to free · thinking. We ſeem at preſent 
to be endeavouring to unlearn our cate- 
chiſm, with all that we have been taught 
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about religion, in order to model our (:; 
to the fachen of his lordſhip's f — 

have now nothing to do, but — 
our bibles, turn the churches into theztre 
— that an act of parliament ne 
in force gives us an opportunity of pertuy 
rid of the clergy by — 
in hopes the extraordinary price of th 
volumes would have — their inf 
ence to perſons of quality, As they 
— above extreme indigence and àbſ 
te want of bread, their looſe notions wo 
have carried them no farther than cheati 
at cards, or perhaps plundering their co 
try: but if theſe opinions ſpread amd 
the vulgar, we ſhall be ed down 
noon-day in our ſtreets, and nothing 
go forward but robberies and murders. 
The inſtances I have lately ſeen of fre 
thinking in the lower part of the wor 
ake me fear, they are going to be 
aſhionable and as wicked as their bette 
I went the other night to the Robin Hoe 
where it is uſual for the advocates ag 
religion to aſſemble, and openly avow th 
infidelity. One of the queſtions for 
night was, ©, Whether lord Bolingbr 
had not done greater ſervice to manki 
by his writings, than the apoſtles. or ev 
iſts?” As this ſociety is chiefly co 
poſed of lawyers clerks, petty tradeſm 
and the loweſt mechanics, I was at firſt! 
prized at ſuch amazing erudition ame 
them, Toland, Tindal, Collins, Chu 
and Mandeville, they ſeemed to have 
by heart, A ſhoe-maker harangued 
five minutes upon the excellence of 
tenets maintained by e | 
1 ( 
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hut I ſoon found that his re 
been extended beyond the l 
ingrained he had miſtaken for a gion 
ſem of free · thinking. I could dot! 
ailing at another of the company, 
took pains to ſhew his diſbelief of ihe ; 
pel, by unſainting the apoſtles, and 
them by no. other title than plain Pas 
plain Peter. The. proceedings of ts 
ciety have indeed. almoſt induced me 
wiſh that (like the Roman Catholic) 
were not permitted to read the bible, ra 
zhan they ſhould read it only to abuſe 
I have frequently heard many 
tradeſmen ſettling the wolt imporiant 
ticles of our faith over a pint of ber. 
baker took occaſion from Canning un 
to maintain, in to the — 
that Man might ire by berad's » 4 
leaft that woman might; © = qt 
he, * how could the gurl tave Pt 


ned for a whole month by a few hard 
terats??? In anſwer to this, a barber- 
ſet forth the improbability of that 
ww; and thence inferred, that it was im- 
ble for our Saviour to have faſted forty 
bt in the wilderneſs. I lately heard a 
whipman (wear that the bible was all a 
+: for he had failed round the world with 
in Anſon, and if there had been any Red 
u he muſt have met with it. I know a 
wklyer, who while he was working b 
und rule, and carefully laying one brick 
en mother, would argue with a fellow- 
wourer that the world was made by chance; 
At cook, who thought more of his trade 
ka his bible, in a diſpute concerning the 
aracles, made a pleaſant miſtake about 
& nature of the firſt, and gravely aſked 
kactagoniſt what he thought of de ſup- 
at Cana. 
FN aſtectation of free-thinki 
wer claſs of people, is at preſent hap- 
wh confined to the men. Sundays, 
ſe the huſbands are toping at the ale- 
e, the good women their wives think 
their duty to go to church, ſay their 
myers, bring home the text, and hear the 


ler are, ] fear, in their lives and conver- 
ns, little better than free thinkers. 
mg to church, ſinee it is now no longer 
& faſhion to carry on intrigues there, is 
dt wholly laid aſide: And I verily be- 
mat nothing but another earthquake 
Kill the churches with people of quality. 
tur ſex in general are too thoughtleſs 
cern themſelves in deep enquiries into 
5 of religion, - It is ſufficient, that 
we taught to believe themſelves an- 
t would therefore be an ill compli- 
it, while we talk of the heaven 
ov, to perſuade them into the Maho- 
a notion, that they have no ſouls : 
th perhaps our fine gentlemen may 
pe, that by convincing a lady that 
as no ſoul, ſhe will be lefs ſcrupulous 


, togerh — L ſhall here 

er à tew a princi 

a under the — utle 2 
The Unbeliever's Creed. 


lbelieve that there is no God, but that 
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Wren their catechiſm. But our polite 
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matter is God, and God is matter; and 
that it is no matter Whether there is any 
God or no. 

1] believe alſo, that the world was not 
made; that the world made itſelf; that it 
had no beginning; that it will laſt for ever, 
world without enc 

J believe that a man is a beaſt, that the 
ſoul is the body, and the body is the foul; 
and that after death there is neither body 
nor ſoul. 

| believe that there is no religion ; that 
natural religion is the only religion ; and 
that all religion is unnatural. | 
„ 

ophy ; ve not the evan 
liſts; 1 believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, 
Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Woolſton, 
Hobbes, Shafteſbury ; I believe in lord Bo- 
lingbroke ; I believe not St. Paul. 

F believe not revelation ; I believe in 
tradition; I believe in the talmud; I be- 
lieve in the alcoran ; I believe not the bi- 
ble; 1 believe in Socrates; 1 believe in 
Confucius; I believe in Sanconiathon ; I 
believe in Mahomet; I believe not in 
Chriſt. 
Laſtly, I believe in all unbelief. 

Caonnoifſeur, 


$ 52. Fortune not to be trufted. 


The ſudden invaſion of an enemy over - 
throws ſuch as are not on their guard ; but 
they who foreſee the war, and prepare 
themſelves for it before it breaks out, 
without difficulty the firſt and the herceſt 
onſet. I learned this important leflon long 
ago, and never truſted to fortune even 
while ſhe ſeemed to be at peace with me. 
The riches, the. honours, the reputation, 
and all the advantages which her treache- 
rous indulgence poured upon me, I placed 
fo, that ſhe might ſnatch them away with · 
out giving me any diſturbance. I kept a 
great-interval between me and them. She 
took them, but ſhe could not tear them 
from me. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, 
but he who has been deceived by good. 
If we grow fond of her gifts, fancy that 
they belong to us, and are perpetually to 
remain with us; if we lean upon them, and 
expect to be conſidered for them ; we ſhall 
fink into all the bitterneſs of grief, as ſoon 
as theſe falſe and tranſitory benefits paſs 
away;/ as ſoon as our vain and childiſh 
minds, unfraught with ſolid pleaſures, be- 
come deſtitute even of which are 
imaginary,' But, if we do not ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be tranſported with ' proſperity, 
neither ſhall we be reduced by adverſity, 
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Our ſouls will be proof againſt the danger: 
of both theſe ſtates : and having explored 
our. ſtrength, we ſhall be ſure of it; for in 
the midſt of felicity, we ſhall have tried 
how we can bear misfortune. | 


Her Evili diſarmed by Paticuce. 
; Baniſhment, with all its train of evils, 
is ſo far from being the cauſe of contempt, 
that he who bears up with an undaunted 
ſpirit againſt them, while ſo many are de- 
jected by them, erects on his very misfor- 
tune a trophy to his honour: for ſuch is 


the frame and temper-of our minds, that 


nothing ſtrikes us with greater admiration 
than a man intrepid in the midſt of miſ- 
fortunes. Of all ignominies, an ignomi- 
nious death muſt be allowed to be the 
greateſt; and yet where is the blaſphemer 
who will preſume to defame the death of 
Socrates! This faint entered the priſon 
with the ſame countenance with which he 
reduced thirty tyrants, and he took off ig 
nominy from the place; for how could it 
be deemed a priſon when Socrates was 
there? Ariſtides was led to execution in 
the ſame city; all thoſe who met the ſad 
proceſſion, caſt their eyes to the ground, 
and with throbbing hearts bewailed, not 
the innocent man, * Juſtice herſelf, who 
was in him condemned. Yet there was a 
wretch found, for monſters are ſometimes 
produced in contradiction to the ordinary 
rules of nature, who ſpit in his face as he 
aſſed along. Ariſtides wiped his cheek, 
miled, turned to the magiltrate, and ſaid, 
«« Admonith this man not to be ſo naſty for 
« the future.“ | | 
I Ignominy then can take no hold on vir- 
tue; for virtue is in every condition the 
ſame, and challenges the ſame reſpect. We 
applaud the world when ſhe proſpers; and 
when ſhe falls into adverſity we applaud 
her, Like the temples of the gods, the is 
venerable even in her ruins. © Aſter this, 
mult it not appear a degree of madneſs to 
defer one moment acquiring the only arms 
capable of defending vs again attacks, 
which at every moment we are expoſed to ? 
Our m— miſerable, or not milſcrable, 
when we fall into misfortunes, depends on 
the manner in which we have enjoyed prof- 
perity. Beling q rules. 
9 33. Delicacy conſtitutional, aud often 
dangerous, 


Some people are ſubjc to a.certain de» 
licacy of paſſion, which makes them, exe 
weaely ſenſihl to all the accidents of life, 
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and: gives them u rely: j 
proſperous event, as: well a A pien 
grief, when they meet wick croſſes and 
vetſity. Favours and good offer; 
engage their friendſhip; while the (ms 
injury kes their reſentment. 
honour or mark of diſtinction elevates t 
above meaſure ; but they ate 41 fe 
touched with contempt. People of 
character have, no doubt, much mere li 
ly enjoyments, as well as mort pung 
rrows, than men of cool and ſedate t 
rs: but I believe, chen every thing 
lanced, there is uo one; who would 
rather chuſe to be of the latter charat 
were he entirely maſter of his own dif 
ſition. Good or ill fortune is very l 
at our own diſpoſal: and when a pe 
who has this ſenſibility of temper me 
with any misfortune, his ſorrow or rele 
ment takes entire poſſethon of him, 
deprives him of all reliſh in the con 
occurrences of life; me right enjoyn 
of which forms the greateſt part of 
happineſs. - Great pleaſores are much 
frequent than great pains z-ſo that a (er 
ble temper cannot meet with fewer tr 
in the former way than in the latter: 
to mention, that men of ſuch lively pat 
are apt to be tranſported beyond all bod 
of prudence and diſerenon, and to take þ 
ſteps in the conduct of life, which are of 
irretrie vuble. Wr 


Dclicaaq of T afte dyhrable. 
There is a delicacy-of taſte ob 
in ſome men, which very much reſem 
this delicacy of paſſion, and produces 
ſame ſenſibility. to beaury and deſormi 
every kind, as that does ro-profperity 
ad verſity, obligations and injuries. - 
you prelent a poem or a picture do 4! 
poſſeſſed of this talent, the dehcacy 0 
feelings makes him to de touched ver) 
ſibly with every part of it; nor are 
maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more 
quiſite reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the 
ligencies or abſurdities wich diſgutt 
uncaſineſs, A polite and judicious con 
ſation —_— im the * — 
ment rudeneſs or imperune 
a puniſhment to him. In thort, dale 
of taſte has the ſame effect as —— 
peru : it enlueges the ſphere both o 
ppineſs and miſery, and — 
ble to pains as woll ad plealures 
cape the reſt of munkind- 
believe, however, there is 
will not agree with me, that, 


4 


one, 1 
oarv'th Cl Wale 


Auch to be defired and cultivated as a 
acy of paſſion is to be lamented, 

« remedied if poſſible, The good or 
xidents of life ate very little at our 
la); but we are pretty much maſters 
; books we ſhall read, what diverſions 
hall partake of, and what company we 
| keep. Philoſophers have endeavour- 
p render happineſs entirely indepen- 
of every thing external that is im- 


— ble to be attained: but every wiſe. man 
hing | edeavour to place his happineſs on 
eds as depend moſt upon himfelf; 

I that is not to be attained ſo much by 


ner means, as by this delicacy of ſen- 
When a man is poſſeſſed of that 
kn, he is more happy by what pleaſes 
ate, than by what gratifies his appe- 
wand receives more enjoyment from a 
© r a piece of reaſoning, than the moſt 
mürt luxury can affor 


Net it teaches us to ſelect our Company. 


Ieicacy of taſte is favourable to love 
ſer dſhip, by confining our choice to 
jeople, and making us indifferent to 
anpany and converſation of the great - 
m of men, Vou will very ſeldom 
bat mere men of the world, whatever 
q ſenſe they may be endowed with, 
ery nice in diſtinguiſhing of charac- 
, or in marking thoſe inſenſible diffe- 
& and gradations which make one man 
cable to another. Any one that has 
tent ſenſe, is ſuſhcient for their en- 
nent: they talk 2 
ad affairs with the fame frankneſs 
ty would to any other; and finding 
vo are fit to ſupply his place, they 
kel any vacancy or want in his ab- 
* But, to make uſe of the alluſion of 
trench author, the judgment may 
pared to a clock or watch, where 
A ordinary machine is ſufficient to 
ke hours ; but the moſt elaborate and 
alcan only point the minutes and 
, and Lilting iſh the ſmalleſt diffe- 
dme. One who has well digeſted 
woledge both of books and; men, has 
®yment but in the company of a 
ed Companions, He feels too ſens» 
„auch all the reſt of mankind fall 
0 ue notions which he has entertain - 
ul us affections being thus confined: 


den tether than if they were more 
a undittinguiched. The gaicty 
wech a borile-companion improves 


$row circle, no wonder he car- 
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js reſemblancey.n debeany of: taſte is with him into a ſolid friendſhip ; and the 


ardours of a youthful appetite into an ele- 


and gant paſſion, Hume Eſſays. 


$ 54. Detradtion a deteflable Vice. 


It has been remarked, that men are ge- 
nerally kind in proportion as they are hap- 
: and 1t is ſaid, even of the devil, that 
ls is good-humoured when he is pleaſed, 
Every act, therefore, by which another is 
injured, from whatever motive, contracts 


more guilt, and expreſſes greater maligni. 


ty, if x is committed in thoſe ſeaſons which 
are ſet apart to pleaſantry and good-ha- 
mour, and brightened with enjoyments pe- 
culiar to rational and ſocial beings, 
DetraQtion is among thoſe vices which 
the moſt r virtue has ſufficient force 
to prevent; becauſe by detraction that is 
not gained which is taken away, « He 
who filches from me my good name,“ ſays 
Shakeſpeare, '« enriches not himſelf, but 
makes me poor indeed.” As nothing 
therefore degrades human nature more 
than detraction, nothing more diſgraces 
converſation. -'The detraRor, as he is the 
loweſt moral character, reflects greater diſ- 
honour upon his company, than the hang - 
man; and he whoſe diſpoſition is a { 
to his ſpecies, ſhould be more diligently 
avoided, than he who is ſcandalous onl 


by his offence. . P 


But for this praQtice, however vile, ſome 
have dared to apologize, by contending the 
report, by which they injured an abſent 


character, was true; this, however, amounts 


to no more than that they have not com- 
plicated malice with falſhood, aud that there 
is ſome difference between detraction and 
ſlander. To relate all the ill chat is true 
of the beſt man in the world, would pro- 
bably render him the object of ſuſpicion 
and diſtruſt; and was this practice univer- 
ſal, mutual confidence and eſteem, the com- 
forts of ſociety, and the endearments of 
friendſhip, would be at an end. 


There is ſomething unſpeakably more 


hateful in thoſe ſpecies of villainy by which 
the law is evaded, than thoſe by which it is 
violated and defiled, Courage has ſome - 
times preſerved rapacity from abhorrence, 
as beauty has been thought to apologize 


for proſtitution but the injuſtice of cow. 


ardice is univerſally abhorred, and; like the 
lewdneſs of deformity, has no advocate. 


Thus hateful are the wretches who detract 


with caution, and while they perpetrate the 
wrong, are ſolicitous to avoid the reproach. 


They do not ſay, that Chloe forfeited her 


hcn»ur 
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honorr to Lyſander; but + that ſuch 
a report has been ſpread, they know not 
bow true. Thoſe who propagate theſe re- 
pool frequently invent them ; and it is no 
each of charity to ſuppoſe this to be al- 
ways the caſe; becauſe no man who ſpreads 
detraction would have ſcrupled to Na 
it: and he who ſhould diffuſe poiſon in a 
| brook, would ſcarce be acquitted of a ma- 
licious defign, though he ſhould alledge, 
that he recerved it of another who is doing 
the fame elſewhere. . * | 
Whatever is incompatible with the bigheſt 
dignity of our nature, ſnould indeed be ex- 
claded from our converſation : as compa- 
nions, not only that which we owe to our- 
ſelves but to others, is required of us; and 
they who can indulge any vice in the pre- 
ſence of each other, are become obdurate in 
guilt, and inſenfible to infamy. Rambler. 


Envy, curioſity, and our ſenſe- of the 
dion of our preſent ſtate, inclines 
us always to eſtimate the advantages which 
are in the poſſeſſion of others above their 
2 value. Every one _— —— 
what powers prerogatives the vulgar 
— be — 2 learning. 54 
man of ſcience is expected to excel the un · 
lettered and unenlightened, even on occa- 
fions where literature 'is of no uſe, and 
among weak minds loſes part of his rever- 
ence by diſcovering no ſuperiority in thoſe 
parts of life, in which all are unavoidably 
equal; as when a monarch makes a pro- 
| 2 to the remoter provinces, the ruſ- 
3 are ſaid ſometimes to wonder that they 
find him of the ſame ſize with themſelves. 
- Theſe demands of prejudice and folly 
can never be ſatisfied, and therefore many 
of the imputations which learning ſuffers 
from diſappointed ignorance, are without 
xeproach, Yet it cannot be denied, that 
_— are — _— * men of 
are peculiarly expoſed. Every con- 
dition ns ho difadrantne es. The cirele of 
knowledge is too wide for the moſt active 
and diligent intelle&, and while ſcience is 
purſued with ardour, other accompliſh- 
ments of equal uſe are neceſſarily neglected; 
as a ſmall garriſon muſt leave one part of 
an extenſive fortreſs naked, when an alarm 
calls them to another, 

The learned, however, might generally 
ſupport their dignity with more fucceſs, if 
they fuffered not themſelves to be miſled 
by ſuperfluous attainments of qualification 
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which few can undeftind 6 value. x, 
fill which they may fink into the 
without ay conſpicuous Gpportunirk 
exerting.” aphael, In return to Ada 
eriquiries into the courſes of the ſtart 
the revolations of heaven, counſels kim 
withdraw his mind from idle ſpeculati 
and, inſtead of witchit motions which 
has n power do Feb ue, to employ 
faculties upon nearer and more intereſ 
objects, the ſurvey of his own fe, the f 
jection of his patios the knowledge 
duties which muſt daily be performed, 
the detection of dangers which muſt 
be incurred, | 

This angelic counſel every man e 
ſhould" always have before him, Het 
devotes himſelf wholly to retired f 
naturally ſinks from omiſſion to forget 
neſs of ſocial duties, and from which 


maſt be ſometimes awakened, and re iN 
to the general condition of mankind, . , 
1 regs 1 | N 
1 Ferres. 1 
It had been obferved by the ancie kate! 
That all the arts and ſciences aroſe ar 600 


free nations; and that the Perfians 
Egyptians, notwithſtanding all their <q 
opulence, and luxury, but faint ar 
forts towards' thoſe finer pleaſures, 
were carried to ſuch $ by 
_ amidſt 1 — atter 

verty, and the greateſt Ympnct 
life 1 3 N 10 kad alſo ob 
ſerved, that as foon as the Greeks loft 
liberty, though they encreaſed might 
riches, by 'the means of the conquen 
Alexander; yet the arts, from that men 
declined among them, and have never 
been able toraiſe their head in that chin 
Learning was tranfptanted to Rome, 
only free nation at that time in the unte 
and having met with'fo favourable a 
made prodigious ſhoots for aboye a cen 
till the decay of liberty | 
decay of letters,” and ſpread 8 rotal 


bariſm over the world. From theſe þ 
experiments, of which each was d ©: 
its kind, and ſhew¾ed the fall of leur ay | 
deſpotic governments, 'as well as 15 = 


in popular ones, Lon nas thought 
ſufficiently ne ao et, hs 


s 
and ſciences could never flouriſh but | 
free rnment: and in this opimon! « By 
been followed'by ſeveral . — 
our country, who either confined th | 


merely to ancient fats, of enero” 


great a partiality in fa — 


ment which is eſtabliſhed among, 

lat would theſe writers bave ſaid.to, 
— of modern, Rome and Flo- 
+) Of which the former. carried to 
won all the pact arts of ſculpture, 
wg, and muſic, as well as poetry, 
they groaned under ſlavery, 


. 


Ide lavery of priefts 35 7 the latter 
& the greateſt progreis in the arts 
. ner ey +2. to loſe their 
key by the A of the family of 
is, Arioſto, Taſſo, Galilzo, no more 
Raphael and Michael. Apgelo, were 
torn in republics. And though the 
abard ſchool was famous as well as the 
wan, yet the Venetians have had the 
| ſhare in its honours, and ſeem ra- 
inferior to the Italians in their genius 
be arts and ſciences, Rubens eſtab- 
us ſchool at Antwerp, not at Amſter- 
k; Dreſden, not Hamburgh, is the cen- 
ef politeneſs in Germany. 
lit the neſt * | the 
ning ſtate of learning in 0 
* 5 that of — hoy which — 
x::joyed an eſtabliſhed liberty, and yet 
tried the arts and ſciences. as near 
ſeflion as any ** * 20 En- 
ue, perhaps, better philoſophers ; 
2 ainters 400 — = a 
komans were better orators ; but the 
Kare the only peoples except the 
ki, who have ky $6, 0008 iloſo« 
ts, orators, hiſtorians, ers, 
* F and muſicians With 
Mu dhe ſtage, they have excelled even 
weeks, who have far excelled the Ru- 
{ind in common life they have in a 
acaſure perſected that art, the moſt 
Lud agreeable of any, Part de wivre, 
in of ſociety and converſation, 
I conſider the ſtate of ſciences and 
ut in our country, Horace's obſer» 
| with regard to the Romans, may, in 
« neaſure, be applied to the Briuth, 
ku longum tamen avurn 

. hodieque manent veſtigis ruris. 
*gance and propriety af ſtile have 
due much neglected among us, We 

t dictionary of aur language, and 
R2 tolerable grammar, The rk po- 
Nr ve have, was wrote by a man W 

Ure, As to Sprat, Loc 
& they knew too little 
in de eſteemed very glegant writers, 


le of Bacon, Herringpone and Mil- 


b 

Wopether tiff and pedantic ; tho 

kledeexcellent. — 
ho 


and ev 
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have been, ſo much occupied in the 
— enn d phi- 
loophy „chat they bad no reliſh for the mi- 
nute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm. 
And though this turn of thinking mult have 
con improved our ſenſe and our 
talent of reaſoning beyond thoſe of other 
tions, it. muſt be confeſt, that even in 
thols ſciences above mentioned, we have. 
not any ſtandard book which we can tranſ- 
mit to polterity : and the utmoſt we have 
to boaſt of, arg a few eſſays towards a more 
juſt . philoſophy; which, indeed, promiſe 
very much, but have. not, as yet, reached 
any degree of perfection. 
Tele without Taſte. Th 
2 
ſes | rnic an ſyſtem, 
all cds uregular al of the Ptolemaic, 
without perceiving that the former is more 
beautiful than the latter. Euclid has very 
fully explained every quality of the circle, 
but has not, in any 5 a ward 
of its beauty. Ther is evident. Beau- 
ty is not a quality of the circle, It lies not 
259 
equally diſtant from a common centre. It 
is only the effect which that figure 2 
upon the mind, whoſe particular fabric or 
ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſen- 
timents. In vain would you look for it 
the circle, or ſeek it, either by your 
nſes, or by mathematical reaſoning, in 
all the properties of that figure, | 
The mathematician, who took no other 
pleaſure in reading Virgil but that of ex- 
amining /Eneas's voyage by the map, might 
underſtand perfectly ＋ * of every 
Latin word employed by that divine au- 


thor, and conſequently might have a diſ- 


tint idea of the whole narration he would 
even have a more diſtin idea of it, than 
FL en 
a eography o He knew, 
— 4 — —— in the poem. But 
he was ignorant of its beauty z becauſe the 
beauty, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but the ſentiment or taſte of the 
reader. And where a man has no ſuch de- 
licacy of temper as to make him feel this 
ſentiment, he muſt be i tof the beauty. 
though poſſeſſed of the ſcience and under - 
tanding of an angel, Hane Aar. 


. Obftrafiion, | 
S0 many hindrances may ohſtruct the 


acquiſition of knowledge, that there is little 


reaſon for wondering that it is in a few 


_ — —-' —— — —— GS 
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hands, To the greater part of mankind 
the duties of life are inconſiſtent with much 
Rady, and the hours which they would 
ſpend upon letters muſt be ſtolen from their 
occupations and their families. Many ſuf. 
ſer themſelves to be lured by more {pr htly 
and luxurious pleaſures from the (ſhades of 
contemplation, where they find ſeldom more 
than a calm delight, ſuch as, ay » greater 
than all others, if its certainty and its dura- 
tion be reckoned with its power of gratifi- 
eation, is yet enſily quitted fos ſome extem- 


offers, perhaps will put out of 
reach, 


It is the great excellence of learning that 
it þorrows very little from time or place; 
it is not confined to ſeaſon or to climate, to 
cities or to the country, but may be culti. 
vated and enjoyed where no other pleaſure 
can be obtained. But this quality, which 
conſtitutes much of its value, is one occaſion 
of neglect; what may be done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day 
to day, till the mind is gradually reconciled 
to the omiſſion, and the attention is turned to 
other objects. Thus habitual idleneſs gains 
too much power to be conquered, and the 
ſoul ſhrinks from the idea of intellectual 
labour and intenſeneſs of meditation. 
That thoſe who profeſs to advance learn- 
ing ſometimes obſtruct it, cannot be denied; 
the continual multiplication of books not 
only diſtracts choice, but diſappoints en- 
uiry. To him that has moderately ſtored 
his mind with images, few writers afford 
any novelty ; or what little they have to add 
to the common ſtock of learning is fo bu- 
ried in the maſs of general notions, that, like 
filver mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
httle to pay for the labour of ſeparation ; 
and he that has often been deceived by the 
promiſe of a title, at laſt grows weary of 
examining, and is tempted to conſider all 
as equally fallacious. Idler, 


$ 56. Mankind, a Portrait of | 


Vanity bids all her ſons to be generous 
and brave,-—and her daughters to be 
chaſte and courteous, ——But why do we 
want her inſtruttions ?—Aſk the come- 
dian, who is taught a part he feels not 

Is it that the principles of ＋— want 


ſtrength, or that the real paſſion for what is Mer upon an Italian ſtage—4 
good and worthy will not carry us high of wind. 


enough God ! thou knoweſt they carry 
us t00-high——we want not to 7 — but 
to ferm. — „ $93 414-4. 


BOOK THE FOURTH" 


porary joy, which the preſent moment po 


+ *ris fome good Chriftian geg um 


Look out of your door. — take nowe 
that man; ſee what diſquieting, intrigui 
and ſhiſtin , he is content to po thro 
. —— thought - man of plain. de 
ng: three grains of honeſty would f 
him all this — = » 
them not. 

Behold a ſecond, under, a ſhew of pi 
—_ the impuricies of a debauched f 
be is juſt entering, the houſe of G 
plow -der then 8 could pi 

ous —bdut then 

Obſerve a third going almoſt in the ( 
track, with What zn 1aflexible (andy of 
portment he ſuſtains himſelf as he advang 
every line in his face writes abilinen 
——every ſtride looks like a check uf 
his deſires: ſee, I beſeech you, how h 
cloak'd up with ſermons, prayers, and 
craments; and ſo bemuffled with the ext 
nals of religion, that he has not a hand 
ſpare for a worldly purpoſe ;——he has 
mour at leaſt Why does he put it on 
there no ſervin God without all th 
Muſt the garb of religion be extendet 
wide to the danger of it's rending ? 
truly, or it will not hide the ſecret— 
and, What is that ? 
hat the faint has no religie 
all. 

— gut here comes Gentrourt 
giving not do a decayed artiſ.- but w 
arts and ſciences themſelves.—See 
builds not a chamber in the auall apart fir 
prophets ; but whole ſchools and colleges! 
thoſe who come after. Loxd ! bo 
will magnify his name tis in capt 
already; the firſt—the higheſt, in the gil 
rent-roll of every hoſpital andaſylus 

One honeſt tear ſhed in private. over 
unfortunate, is. worth it all, 

What a problematic ſet of creatures 
ſimulation make us! Who would © 
that all the anxiety and concern ſo ni 
in the airs of one half of hat real 
bly ſhould ariſe from nothing elle, but 
the other half of it may think them 1 
men of conſequence, penetration, pat, 
conduct? — What a noiſe among 
claimants about it? Behold humility 

mere pride—and honeſty almoſt out 


Chaſtity, never once in haf 
„and courage, like a Spanilh 


Hark ! chat, the ſound of 
trumpet. let not my ſoldier 59% 


& 


„ tho gentleſt of human paſſions | 
nl tender are ** notes, and ill accord 
n 


with ſo loud an inſtrument. 
Sterns Sermons, 


their Origin, Nature, and 


Services, 


lots are in ſubſtance as ancient as 
uon conflitution, though 4714 dif- 
re 


otic 
rigui 
hro 
in- de 


uld f V Manor: ; 


ve a little, in dome 1 jal circum- 

' from thoſe wat Ext abi day: 
ws obſerved of feuds, that they were 
known to our apeeſtors, even before 


Norman conqueſt, A manor, mgarrium, 
the ; und becauſe the uſual repre of 
ty of ner, ſeems to have been a diftrit of 
dvan ud, held by lords or great perſonages; 


w kept in their own hands ſo much fand 
w neceſſary for the uſe of their fami- 
x which were called terre dominicales, or 
whe lands; being occupied by the lord, 
bainu manerii, and his ſervants. The 
br tenemental lands they diſtributed a- 
ke their tenants; which from the differ- 
nodes of tenure were called and diſ- 
maſhed by two different names. Firſt, 
and, or charter land, which was held 
bed under certain rents and free-ſer- 
and in effect differed nothing from 
* (cage lands: and from hence have 
Wn all the freehold tenants which hold 
wricular manors, and owe ſuit and ſer- 
n the ame, The other, ſpecies was 
W folk: land, which was held by no aſ- 
ke in writing, but diſtributed among 


rt wamon folk or people at the pleaſure 
wy de lord, and ef at his diſcretion; 


indeed land held in villenage, which 
A preſently deſcribe 'more at large. 
* refidue of the manor being unculti- 
, was termed the lord's waſte, and 
for public roads, and for common of 
Rare to the lord and his tenants. Manors 
* formerly called baronies, as they ſtill 
Mr4hips : and each lord or baron was 
puercd to hold a domeſtic court, called 
cur. baron, for redreſſing miſdemean- 
nd nuiſances within the manor, and 
ing diſputes of property among the 
nts. This court is an inſeparable in- 


. — of every manor; and if the num- 
3 ualors ſhould fo fail, as not to leave 
a e make a jury or homage, that js, 
1 cams at the leaſt, the manor itſelf is 


before the ſtatute of 
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manors to inferior perſons to be held of 
themſelves ; which do therefore now con 
tinue to be held under u ſuperior lord; who 


is called in ſuch (caſes the lord paramount 


over all theſe manory: and bis ſeigniory 1s 
frequently termed an honour, not a manor,” 
eſpecially if it hath belonged to an dncient' 
feodal baron, or hath been at any time in 
the hands of the crown. In imitation 
whereof, theſe inferior lords began to eurve 
out and grant to others ſtill more minute 
eſtates, to be held' as of themſelves, and 
were ſo proceeding downwards in infnitum'y 
till the ſuperior lords obſerved, that by this 
method of ſubinſeudation they loſt all their 
feodal profits, of wardſhips, marriages, and 
eſcheats, which fell into the hands of theſe 
meſne or middle lords, who were the imme- 
diate ſuperiors of the terretenant, or him who 
occupied the land. This occaſioned the ſta. 
tute of Weſtm. 3. or guiaemprorer, 18 Edw. I. 
to be made; which directs, that upon all 
ſales or feoffments of land, the feoffee ſhall 
hold the ſame, not of his immediate feoffer, 
but of the chief lord of the fee, of whom 
ſuch feoffer himſelf held it. And from hence 
itis held, that all manors exiſting at this day 
muſt have exiſted by immemorial preſcrip- 
tion; or at leaſt ever fince the 18th Edw. T. 
when the ſtatute of guia emprores was made. 
For no new manor can have been created 
ſince that ſtarute : becauſe it is eſſential to 
a manor, that there be tenants who hold of 
the lord, and that ſtatute enacts, that for the 
future no ſubject ſhall create any new te- 
nants to hold of himſelf. ws 5 
Now with regard to the folk land, or oſ- 
rates held in villenage, this was a ſpecies of 
tenure neither ſtrictly feodal, Norman, of 
Saxon; but mixed and compounded of them 
all: and which alſo, on account of the he- 
riots that attend it, may ſeem to have ſome- 
what Daniſh in its compoſition. Under the 
Saxon government there were, as Sir Wil- 
liam Temple ſpeaks, a fort of people in a 
condition of downright ſervitude; uſed and 
employed in the moſt ſervile works, and 
belonging, both they, their children, and 
effects, to the lord of the ſoil, like the ref 
of the cattle or ſtock upon it. "Theſe ſeem 
to have been thoſe who held what was called 
the folk land, from which they were remov- 
able at the lord's pleaſure, On the arrival 
of the Normans here, it ſeems not impro- 
bable, that they, who were ſtrangers to an 


la emptorer, 18), other than a feodal ſtate, might give ſome 

mad |, the king's ſt barons, Who: ſparks of enfranchiſement to ſuch wretched 
L large extent of territory held under perſons as fell to their ſhare, by admitting 
"Mm, granted out frequently ſmaller them, as well as others, to the oath of fealty: 


which 


7 © B JOE FRE  FOURTY / 
which conferred a right of protection, and and a meife,, of A. Villezn and d fie 
| raiſed the tenant to a kind of eſtate ſuperior | the ;iſlut-followed the condition or,” 
to downright ſlavery, but inferior to every ther, being free-if.he-was free, and v. 
other condition. This they called villenage, if he waa Villein z contrary to the max;, 
and the tenants villeins, either from the word civil law, that partur fequitur Onnen. 
wilit, or elſe, as Sir Edward Coke tells us, no baſtard be born a villein, bee 
à villa; becauſe they lived chiefly in villa- by another maxim of our law he i; 4 ' 
5, and were employed in ruſtic works of filiusz and as he can gain nothing by in 
moſt ſordid kind: like the Spartan belote;, ritance, it were bard that he ſhould lo . 
to whom alone the culture of the lands was natural freedom by it. law hows 
conſigned; their rugged maſters, like our protected the Har * 2s 
northern anceſtors, eſteeming war the only king's E Atrocious injuric 
honourable employment of mankind. the lord: for he might not kill or maim 
Theſe villeins, belonging principally to villein; though he might beat him with 
lords of manors, were either villeins reger- punity, ſince the villeia bad no action o 
ant, that is, annexed to the manor or land; medy at law again his lord, but in caſ 
or elſe they were in gro/+, or at large, that the murder of his anceſtor, or the main 
is, annexed to the perſon of the lord, and his own perſon. Neiſes indeed had alc 
transferrable by deed from one owner to 2 of rape, in caſe the lord vic 
another. They could not leave their lord m by bs bas 
without his permiſſion ; but if they ran Villeins might be enfranchiſed by n 
away, or were purloined from him, might miſſion, which is either expreſs or impli 
be claimed and recovered by action, like expreſs; as where a man granted to 
beaſts or other chattels. They held indeed villein in a deed of manumiſſion; implied 
ſmall portions of land by way of ſuſtaining where a man bound himſelf in a bond to 
themſelves and families; but it was at the villein for a ſum of money, granted bin 
mere will of the lord, who — 0 diſpoſſeſs annuity by deed, or gave him an ella 
them whenever he pleaſed; and it was upon fee, for lite or years; for this was deal 
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villein ſervices, that is, to carry out dung, with his villein on the footing of a freer 
to hedge and ditch the lord's demeſnes, and it was in ſome of the inſtances giving 
any other the meaneſt offices: and theſe ſer- an action againſt his lord, and in others v 
vices were not only baſe, but uncertain both ing an ownerſhip in him entirely inconſiſ 


as to their time and quantity. A villein, in with his former ſtate of bondage. 80 
ſhort, was in much the ſame ſtate with us, the lord broaght an action agaiaſt his vi 
as lord Moleſworth deſcribes to be that of this enfranchuſed him; for, as the lord mi 
the boors in Denmark, and Stiernhook at- have a ſhort remedy * this ville 
tributes alſo to the traals or flaves in Swe- ſeizing his goods (which was more that 
den; which confirms the probability of their 2 ent to any damages he could reco 
being in ſome agus monuments of the law, which is always ready to catc 
Daniſh-tyranny. A villein could acquire — thing in favour of liberty, preſumed 
no property either in lands or goods ; but, by bringing this action he meant to (el 
if he purchaſed either, the lord might enter villein on the ſame footing with himſelf 
upon them, ouſt the villein, and ſeize them therefore held it. an implied manumul 
to his own uſe, unleſs he contrived to diſpoſe But in caſe the lord indicted him for fel 
of them again before the lord had ſeized it was otherwiſe; for the lord could oat; 
them; for the lord had then loſt his oppor- flict a capital puniſhment on his villeua, 
In many places alſo a fine was to eins, by this and many ocher n 
the lord, if hs villein preſumed to marry in proceſs. of time gained -conlider 
his daughter to any one without leave from — on their lords; and in pau 
the lord : and, by the common law, the lord 5 the tenure of their eln 
might alſo bring an action againſt the huſ- that degree, that they came to aug 
band for damages in thus purloining his them an intereſt in many 1 
property. For = children of villeins were in others. better than their l 
alſo in the ſame ſtate of bondage with their For the | apt fas and denevoiene 
nts; whence they were called in Latin, many lords of manors having, Une wn 
vat i vi, which gave riſe. to the female ap- . permittgd their villeins 1d! 
lation of a villein, who was called a neife. children to enjoy their polleſions 


caſe of a marriage between à freeman interruption, ins regular courls of 10 


Far 
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os gave them tile to preſeribe agaiaſt 

ords; and, on performance of the ſame 
bnices, to hold their lands, in ſpite of any 
kermination of the lord's will. For, 
bagd i grama] oy ed ſtill ſaid to hold 
ber eftates at the will of the lord, yet it is 
ied 2 will as is agrevablet the cuſtom of 
&+ manor; which cuſtoms are preſerved 
al evidenced by the rolls of 'the ſeveral 


guts baron in which they are entered, or 


kx oa foot by the conſtant immemorial 
we of the ſeveral manors in which the 
bo le And, as ſuch'renants had no- 
ting to ſhew for theit eſtates but theſe 
atoms, and admifſions” in purſuance of 
tem, entered on thoſe rolls, or the copies 
i uch entries witneſſed by the ſte wurd, 
&y now began to be called © tenants b 
wy of court roll,“ and their tenure 
d py hold. 

Thus copyhold tenures, 28 Sir Edward 
(ike obſerves, although very meanly de- 
kaded, yet come of an ancient houſe ; 
fs, from what has been premiſed, it ap- 
- that copyholds are in truth no other 

yIleins, who, by a long ſeries of im- 
genorial encroachments on the lord, have 
na eſtabliſhed a cuſtomary right to thoſe 
duct, which before were held abſolutely 
i the lord's will. Which affords a very 
Wfential reaſon for the — variety of 
wloms that prevail in different manors, 

n regard both to the deſcent of the 
Mes, and the privileges belonging to the 

And theſe encroachments 

be ſo univerſal, that when tenure in vil- 
ge was aboliſhed (though copyholds 
re reſerved) by the ſtatute of Charles II. 
de was hardly a villein left in the 

it in all his time (and he was ſecretary 
viiward VI.) he never knew any villein 
@ groſs throughout the realm; and the 

' Nlleins dant that were then re- 
nung were tuch only as had belonged 
dbiſdops, monaſteries, or other ecelefiaſti- 
A corporations, in the ing times of 

Mry. For he tells us, that * the holy 

der, monks, and friars, had in their 

bons, and ſpecially in their extreme 

i deadly fiekneſs, convinced the laity 

dangerous a practice it was, for one 

nitian man to hold another in bondage: 

"at temporal men by little and little, by 

MN of that terror in their conſciences, 

7 glad io manumit Ml. their villeins. 

i the ſaid holy fathers, with the abbots 

Furs, did not in like ſort by theirs ; 


A * GU » 
for they alſo had a 


e. 7 


ſcruple in conſcience to 


empoveriſh and deſpoil the church ſo mach, 


as to manumit ſach as were bond to their 
churches, or to the manors which the church 
had 2 and ſo kept their villeins ſtill. 


lien 
ins in the kingdom have long ago 
ſprouted up into copyholders: their perſons 
being enfranchiſed —— or long 
acquieſcence; but a 

3, remaining ſabjet to the ſame ſer- 
vile conditions and forfeitures as before ; 
though, in general, the villein ſervices are 
uſually commuted for a ſmall pecuniary 
quit-rent, | N 

As a farther of what has 
been premiſed, we may collect theſe two 
_ —— TR held — be the 
upporters of a tenure, and with- 
out which it — 1. That the lands 
be parcel of, and fituate withjn, that ma- 
nor, under which it is held; 2. That they 
have been demiſed, or demiſeable, 
of court roll immemorially. For 
morial — is the life 1 tenures by 

y : no new co can, 
—— be granted at this day. 9 

In ſome manors, where the cuſtom hath 
been to permit the heir to ſucceed the an - 
ceſtor in his tenure, the eſtates are ſtiled 
copyholds of inheritance; in others, where 
the lords have been more vigilant to main- 
tain their rights, they remain 


has in both caſes ſo far ſaperſeded the will 
of the lord, that, provided the ſervices be 
performed or ſlipulated for by fealty, he 
cannot, in the firſt inſtance, refuſe to admit 
the heir of his tenant upon his death ; nor, 
in the ſecond, can he remove his preſent 
tenant ſo long as he lives, though he holds 
nominally by the precarious tenure of his 
D copy- 
e fruits and appen of a 

hold tenure, that it hath in common with 
free tenures, are fealty, ſervices (as well 
in rents as otherwiſe) reliefs, and eſcheats. 
The two latter belong only to copyholds of 
inheritance ; the former to e for life 
alſo. But, beſides theſe, copyholds have 
alſo heriots, wardſhip, and fies. Heriots, 
which I think are agreed to be a Daniſh 
cuſtom, are a'render of the beſt beaſt or 
other good — 5 cuſtom may be) to the 
lord on the death of the tenant. This is 
zinly a relic of villein tenure; there be- 

g originally leſs — it, When all 
the and chattels belonged to the 
lord, and he might have ſeized them even 
in 


ſeveral means the generality of | 


ir eſtates, in ſtrict 


copyholds | 
for life only: for the cuſtom of the manor 


ho ad; - oak. ot 


-_ 
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| 
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in the villein's life-time. Theſe are incl- 
dent to both ſpecies of copyhold; bat 


wardſhip and fines to thoſe of inheritance + 


only. Wardſhip, in copyhold eſtates, par- 
takes both of that in chivalry and that in 
ſocage. Like that in chivalry, the lord is 
the legal guardian, who uſually aſſigns 
ſome relation of the infant tenant to act in 
his ſtead : and he, like guardian in ſocage, 
is aceountable to his ward for the profits. 
Of fines, ſome are in the nature of primer 
ſeiſins, due on the death of each tenant, 
others are mere fines for alienation of the 
lands; in ſome manors only one of theſe 
ſorts can be demanded, in ſome both, and 
in others neither. They are ſometimes 
arbitrary and at the will of the lord, ſome- 
times fixed by cuſtom: but, even when 
arbitrary, the courts of law, in favour of 
the liberty of copyholders, have tied them 
down to be reaſonable in their extent ; 
otherwiſe they might amount to a diſheri- 
ſon of the eſtate, No fine therefore is al- 
lowed ta be taken upon deſcents and aliena- 
tions (unleſs in particular circumſtances) 
of more than two years improved value of 
the eſtate, From this inſtance we may 
Judge of the favourable diſpoſition, that 
the law of England (which is a law of li- 
berty) hath always ſhewn to this ſpecies of 
tenants; by removing, as far as poſſible, 
every real badge of ſlavery from them, 
however ſome nominal ones may continue, 
It ſuffered cuſtom very early to get the 
better of the expreſs terms upon which they 
held their lande by declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be interpreted by the 
cuſtom of the manor: and, where no cuſ- 
tom has been ſuffered to grow up to the 

rejudice of the lord, ns in this caſe of ar- 

Itfary fines, the law itſelf interpoſes in an 
equitable method, and will not ſuffer the 


| lord to extend his power ſo far as to diſin» 


herit the tenant, 
Blackflont'1 Commentaries. 


0 59. Hard rd. defended. 


Few faults of ſtyle, whether real or ima · 
ginary, excite the malignity of a more nu- 
merous claſs of readers, than the uſe of 
hard words, | 

If an author be ſuppoſed to involve his 
thoughts in voluntary obſcurity, and to ob- 
fuel, by unneceſſary difficulties, a mind 
enger in purſuit of truth; if he writes not to 
make others learned, but to boaſt the learn» 
ing which he poſſeſſes himſelf, and wiſhes to 
he admired rather than underſtood, he coun- 
teracts the firlt end of writing, and juſtly 


3 


IT 
N 2 
ſuffers the utmoſt ſeverity of 
more afflicti ve ſeverity n 8 
one 


But words are ofily hard to 
not underſtand em), — N 
prac > ce, whether ba is ing 
his nw. 1 ne 
Every author does not write for 
reader ; many queſtions are ſuch as the 
terate part of mankind can have x 
intereſt nor pleaſure in diſcuſlng, 
which therefore it would be an uſelec 
deavour to level with common minds 
TOW r or laborious 
planations; and many ſubjeRts of ge 
uſe may be treated K a eren | 
as the is intended for the learne 
the ignorant. Diffuſion and expli 
are neceſſary to the inſtruction of 
who, being neither able nor accuſton 
think for themſelves, can learn only wi 
expteſily taught; but they who can 
parallels, diſcover conſequence, and ! 
tiply concluſions, are eaſed with 
volution of argument and compreſii 
l they deſire only to receive 
ſeeds of knowledge which they may | 
out by their own power, to have the 
to truth pointed out which they can ale 
follow without a guide. 
The Guardian dire one of his. 
* to think with the wiſe,. but ſpeak 1 
the vulgar.” This is a precept pee 
enough, but not always prafticable, J 
ference of thoughts will produce diffs 
of language, He that thinks with i 
extent than another will want words 
larger meaning yz he that thinks with a 
ſubtilty will ſeek for tormy of more 
diſcrimination 4 and where I the wot 
ſince words are but the images of th 
that he who never knew dhe orig 
ſhould not know the copies ! " 
Vet vanity inclines ys.10 find faults 
where rather than in, ourſelves, Me 
rends and grows wiſer, ſeldom ſuſped 
own deficiency z but complains «f 
words and obſcure ſentences, 


books are written which cannot be the 
ſtood. ure, | 
Among the hard words which a | nd 


longer to be uſed, it has been long le! 
tom to number terms of art. „ Rety 
(ſays Swift) is more able 19 explail If ve 


ſubjeRt of an art than its profelſors ; 4 N v 1, 
mer will tell you, in two wards, mfg in 
has broken his leg ; but a ſurge" ns, 


long diſcourſe, ſhall Jeave you 47 pF 
as you were before,” This c 


ven hid bur "By ſuch ze ad ob- 
u of life, in Rradidea tin of malignity, 
qolteatation of acuteneſs, Ryery hour 
kees inſtances of the neceſſity of terms 
In Mankind could never conſpire in 
bm affectation; it is not but by neceſ- 
din every ſcience and every trade has 
qeculiar language. They that content 
whlves with general ideas * reſt in 
bers) terms; but thoſe whoſe ſtudies or 
ments force them upon cloſer in- 
Wien, muſt have names for particular 
* and words by which they may ex- 
$ nous modes of combination, ſuch 
ne but themſelves have occaſion to 


ver, 
tris are indeed ſometimes ready to ſup- 
tht none can be ſtrangers to words 
ich themſelves are familiar, talk to 
kidental enquirer as they talk to one 
fer, and make their knowledge ridieu- 
by injudicious obtruſion, An art can- 
* tzvght but by its proper terms, but 
Im: always neceſſary io teach the art, 
{the vulgar expreſs their thoughts 
h far from true and What perſpi- 
an de found among them proceed: 
tom the ealine(s of their language, but 
Kllowneſs of their thoughts, He that 
Iullding as a common ſpectator, con- 
umſelf with relating that It is great 
fe, mean or ſplendid, lofty or low ; all 
words are intelligible and common, 
/ convey no diſtinet or limited idens; 
Mempts, without the terms of archi. 
[tO delineate the parts, or enume+ 
We orn ments, his narration at once 
| Wnintelligible, The terme, In- 
merally diſpleaſe, becauſe they are 
od by few; but they are little un- 
I only becauſe few, that look upon 
Ke, examine its parts, or analyſe its 
into their members, 
re of every other art Is the ſame; 
ori! ſurveyed or accurately exa- 
ferent forms of expreſſion become 
n morality it {f one thlag to dif- 
niceries of the caſuiſt, and another 
| the practice of common life, In 
Mure, he that inſtructs the farmer to 
md ſow, may convey his notions 
the words which he would find ne- 
L explaining to philoſophers the 
el vegetation; and if he, who has 
o do but to be honeſt by the ſhort- 
"vill perplex his mind with ſubtle 
n Or if he whole raſk is to reap 
Mit vill not be contented without 
2 the evolution of the ſeed and 
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circulation of the ſap, the writers whom 
either ſhall conſult are very little to be 
blamed, though it ſhould ſometimes hap- 
pen that they are read in vain. Jdler, 


'D , the Lat all 


Such is the emptineſi of human enjoy- 
ment, that we are always impatient of the 
extent. Attainment is followed by neg+ 
oc, and poſſeſſion by diſguſt; and the ma- 
licious remark of the Greek epigrammatiſt 
on marriage, may be applied to 6 
courſe of life, that its two days of - 
neſs are the firſt and the laſt. 

Few moments are more pleaſing than 
thoſe in which the mind is concerting mea · 
ſures for a new undertaking. From the 
frſt hint that wakens the fancy to the hour 
of actual execution, all is improvement 
progrek triumph and felicity. Every hour 

rings additions to the original ſcheme, 
ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advantages 
not hitherto foreſeen. While preparations 
are made and materials accumulated, day 
glides after day through elyfian popes 
and the heart dances to the ſong of hope. 

Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that 
many content themſelves with a ſucceſſion 
of viſionary ſcheme, and wear out their al · 
lotted time in the calm amuſement of con» 
triving what they never attempt or hope 
io Execute, 

Others, not able to feaſt their imaging» 
tion with pure ideas, advance ſomewhat 


nearer to the groſſneſy of pion, with great = 


diligence colle& whatever de requiſite to 
their deſign, and, after a thouland re» 
ſearches and conſultations, are ſnatched 
away by death, as they ſtand % procindu 
walting for a proper opportunity to begin, ' 


If there were no other end of life, than 


to find ſume adequate ſolace for every day, 
I know hot whether any condition could be 
rhe 1 to that of the man who involves 

imſelf in his own thoughts, and never ſuf 
fers experience to ſhow him the vanity of 
ſpeculation ; for no ſooner are notions re- 

uced to practice, than tranquillity and 
confidence forſake the breaſt ; every day 
brings irs taſk, and often without bringing 
abilities to perform it: difficulties embar» 
raſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppoſition re- 
tards, cenſure exaſperates, or neglect de- 
preſſes, We proceed, becauſe we have be- 

un; we complete our deſign, that the la- 


our already ſpent may not be vain ; but 


4s expeRatiou gradually dies away, the 
3D gay 
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II. 15 Fey of ce 


\ wah thetefbre' Bou 
n bene factor, or lmmp- 
we lord of his feud er fee, to do Al 


power to defend him. Such benefactor 
1 likewiſe ſubordinate to and 
uur the command of his * be- 
whdor or ſuperior; and ſo upwards to 
* prince or general himſelf, And the 
heral lords were alſo reciprocally bound, 
b their reſpective gradantions, to protect 
7 they Rad glven. Thus the 
la! connection was eſtabliſhed, a proper 
wary ſuhjection was naturally intro- 
led, and an army of feudatories were 
ns ready inliſted, and mutually pre- 
ved to muſter, not only in defence of 
& man's own ſeveral praperty, but alſo 
&ence of the whole, and of every part 
(fi; their newly-acquired country: the 
Fu-nce of which conſtitution was ſoon 
gently viſible in the ſtrength and ſpi- 
eth which they maintained their con- 


Tie univerſality and early uſe of this 
kl flar, among all thoſe nations Which 
mplaiſance to the Romans we ſtill 
= wr may appear from what is 
med of the Cimbri and Tutones, na- 
of the ſame northern original as thoſe 
= we have been deſcribing, at thelr 
nuption into Italy about a centur 
che Chriſtian æra. They Aead. 
the Romans, “ ut martins populus ali- 
Ai terre darct uaſit ſli pendium : cele- 
1 dellet, . al ue armis ſuis ute- 
de ſenſe of which may be thus 
"7d: * they defired fipendary lands 
, feuds) to be allowed them, to be 
y military*and other perſonal ſer- 
* whenever their lords ſhould call 
ben,” This was evidently the ſame 
uon, that diſplayed itſelf more fully 
deren hundred years afterwards ; 
he — * un — and Franks, 
a upon Gaul, the Viſigoths on Spain, 
* Lombards upon Italy, and — 
052) themſelves this northern plan 
Wy, ſerving at once to diſtribute, and 
Fed, the territories they had newly 
+ And from hence it is probable 
W emperor Alexander Severus took 
of dividing lands conquered from 
yh! among his generals and vifto- 
ery, on ition of receiving 
ſervice from them and 9 
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91 ' hi 10 J I 
.  Yearee had theſe northern conquerors 
"efnbliſhed themſelves in their new doml- 
nlons, When the wiſdom of their eopſtitu- 
"Yons,” a4 well as their perſonal valour, 
_ Hlarmed all the princes of Europe that 
by, of thoſe countries which had fotmer! 
deen Roman provinces, but had revolted, 
or were deſerted by their old maſters, in 
the general wreek of the empire. Where- 
te moſt, if not all, of them, thought it 
\eceſſary to enter into the ſame vr a liml- 
hat plan of policy, For whereas, before, 
the 2 of their ſabjects were per- 
fectly alledial (that is, wholly independent, 
und held of no ſuperior at all) now they 
parcelled out their royal territories, or 
perſuaded their ſubjefts to ſurrender up 
and retake their own landed property, un- 
der the like feodal obligation of military 
fealty, And thus, in the compaſs of a 
very few years, the feodal conflitution, or 
the doctrine of tenure, extended itſelf over 
all the weſtern world, Which alteration 
of landed propetty, in ſo very material a 
point, neceſſarily drew after it an altera- 
tion of laws and cuſtoms; ſo that the feo- 
dal laws ſoon dtove out the Roman, which 
had univerſally obtained, but now became 
for many centuries loft and forgotten; 
and Italy itſelf (as ſome of the civilians, 
with more ſpleen, than judgment, have 
expreſſed it) be/luinas, atque ferinas, inma- 
n:/que Longobardorum leges accepit. 
By this feodal polity, which was thug 
by degrees eſtabliſhed over all the conti- 
nent of Europe, ſeems not to have been 
received in this part of our iſland, at leaſt 
not univerſally, and as a part of the na- 
tional conſtitution, till the reign of William 
the Norman. Not but that it is reaſon- 
able to believe, from abundant traces in 
our hiſtory and laws, that even in the times 
of the Saxons, who were a ſwarm from 
what Sir William Temple calls the ſame 
northern hive, ſomething ſimilar ro this 
was in uſe: yet not ſo extenſively, nor at- 
tended with all the rigour, that was after- 
wards imported by the Normans, For 
the Saxons were firmly ſettled in this 
ifland; at leaſt as early as the year 600: 
and it was not till two centuries" after, that 
feuds arrived to their full vigour and ma- 
turity, even on the continent of 74 * 
This introduction however of the feodal 
tenures into England, by king William, 
does not ſeem to have been effeQed im · 
mediately after the conqueſt, nor by the 
mere arbitrary will and power of the con- 
3D 3 qusror 3 
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ueror; but to have been conſented to by 
e great council of the nation long after 
his title was eſtabliſhed. Indeed, from the 
rodigious ſlaughter of the Engliſh no- 
bility at the battle of Haſtings, and the 
fruitleſs inſurrections of thoſe who ſurviv- 
ed, ſuch numerous forfeitures had accrued, 
that he was able to reward his Norman 
followers with very large and extenſive 
poſſeſſions : which gave a handle to the 
monkiſh hiſtorians, and ſuch as have im- 
plicidy followed them, to repreſent him 
as having by the right of the {word ſeized 
on all the lands of England, and dealt 
them out again to his own favourites. A 
- + Ap IN grounded upon a miſtaken 
ſenſe of the word congue/t; which, in its 
feodal acceptation, ſignifies no more than 
acquifition : and this has led many haſty 
writers into a ſtrange hiſtorical miſtake, 
and one which upon the ſlighteſt exami- 
nation will be found to be moſt untrue, 
However, certain it is, that the Normans 
now began to gain very large poſſeſſions 
in England : and their regard for their 
feodal law, under which they had long 
lived, together with the king's recom- 
mendation of this policy to tie Engliſh, 
as the belt way to put themſelves on a 
military footing, and — to prevent 
any future attempts from the continent, 
were probably the reaſons that prevailed 
to effect his eſtabliſhment here. And per- 
haps we may be able to aſcertain the time 
of this great revolution in our landed pro- 
rty with a tolerable degree of exactneſs. 

or we learn from the Saxon Chronicle, 
that in the nineteenth year of king Wil- 
liam's reign an invaſion was apprehend- 
ed from Denmark; and the military conſti- 
tation of the Saxons being then laid aſide, 
and no other introduced in its ſtead, the 
kingdom was wholly defenceleſs : which 
occaſioned the king to bring over a large 
army of Normans and Bretons, who were 
quartered upon every landholder, and 
greatly oppreſſed the people. This ap- 
parent weakneſs, together with the griev- 
ances occaſioned by a foreign force, might 
co-operate with the king's remonſtrances, 
and the better incline the nobility to liſten 
to his propoſals for putting them in a poſ- 
ture of defence. For, as ſoon as the dan- 
ger was over, the king held a great coun- 
cil to enquire into the ſtate of the nation; 
"the immediate conſequence of which was 
th». compiling of the great ſurvey called 
 Domeſday-book, which was finiſhed in the 
next year: and in the latter end of that 
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ficium or feud, to be held to them 


very yes was attended by 
his no ny at Sarum ; where all the pri 
cipal landholders ſubmitted their lands 
the yoke of military tenure, became 
king's vaſſals, and did homage and fe 
to his perſon. This ſeems to have b 
the æra of formally introducing the feod 
tenures by law; and probably the „ 
law, thus made at the — fi Sar 
is that which is ſtill extant, and couc 
in theſe remarkable words: „ fast 
ut omnes liberi homines fadere & jacram 
affirment, quod intra & extra univerſun 
num Anglia Wilhelmo regi domino ſus fid 
ele wolunt ; terras & honeres illius omni ff 
litate ubique /ervare cum co, et contra ini | 
et alienigenas defendere." The terms 1 
this law (as Sir Martin Wright has ] We 
ſerved) are plainly feodal : for, firſt, it 
22 the oath of fealty, which made 
the ſenſe of the feudiſts, every man 
took it a tenant or vaſſal; and, ſecoi 
the tenants obliged themſelves to def 
their lords territories and titles again 
enemies foreign and domeſtic. But 

uts the matter out of diſpute is anc 
aw of the ſame collection, which e 
the performance of, the military f 
ſervices, as ordained by the general c 
eil: „ Omnes comites, & baren, C mi 
& ſervientes, & univerfi liberi lemiu 
tius regni noftri predicti, habeant C1 
fe ſemper bene in armis & in equit, xt 
& oportet : & fint ſemper prompti 9 | 
parati ad ſervitium ſuum integrum 
plendum & peragendum cum opus fierit 
cundum quod nobis debent de fardi © 
mentis ſuis de jure facere ; U ficut 1h 
tuimus per commune concilium totis 
neftri preedieti." 

This new polity therefore ſeems 
have been impoſed by the conquero 
nationally and freely adopted by U 
neral aſſembly of the whole realm, 
ſame manner as other nations 0 
had before adopted it, upon the 
principle of ſelf. ſecurity. And, i 
cular, they had the recent example 
French nation before their eyes, 
had gradually ſurrendered d al 
dial or free lands into the king! 
who reſtored them to the owners ® 


your the king 
i 


of their heirs as they previouſly ”_-_ 
to the king: and thus, by degrees! 


allodial e , of * 1 0 i UW with 
into feuds, and the freemen der. 

vaſſals of the crown. The only d l. for 
between this change of renures u teten 


hat in England, was, that the former 
: effected gradually, by the conſent of 
ante perſons 3 the latter was done at 
&, all over England, by the common 
Sat of the nation. 

k conſequence of this change, it be- 
| \ fundamental maxim and neceſſary 
aciple (though in reality a mere fiction) 
jar Engliſh tenures, * that the king is 
& wiverlal lord and original proprietor 
i the lands in his kingdom; and that 
kan doth or can poſſeſs any part of it, 
K #hat has mediately or immediately 
m derived as a gift from him, to be 
Wl upon feodal ſervices.” For, this be- 
the real caſe in pure, original, proper 
x, other nations who adopted this ſyſ- 
nere obliged to act upon the ſame 
wlition, as a ſubſtruction and founda- 
| of their new polity, though the fact 
indeed far otherwiſe. And, indeed, 
thus conſenting to the introduction of 
al tenures, our Engliſh anceſtors pro- 
y meant no more than to put the 
om in a ſtate of defence by a mili- 
hem; and to oblige themſelves (in 
welt of their lands) to maintain the 
üitle and territories, with equal vi- 
and fealty, as if they had received 
* lands from his bounty upon theſe 
ls conditions, as pure, proper, bene- 
y feudatories, But, whatever their 
kung was, the Norman interpreters, 
d in all the niceties of the feodal con- 
bon, and well underſtanding the im- 
t ang extent of the ſeodal terms, gave 
kn) different conltruftion to this pro- 
King; and thereupon took a handle to 
ace, not only the rigorous doctrines 
a prevailed in the duchy of Norman- 
da alſo ſuch fruits and dependencies, 
bardſhips and ſervices as were never 
to other nations; as if the Engliſh 
Ein tat, as well as theory, owed every 
hey had to the bounty of their ſo- 
#1 lord, | 

vs anceſtors therefore, who were by 
wes beneficiaries, but had barely 
ed to this fiction of tenure from the 
MM, as the baſis of a military diſcipline, 
d reaſon looked upon thoſe deduCtions 
Ferous impoſitions, and arbitrary con- 
ns from principles that, as to them, 
to foundation in truth, However, 
lug, and his ſon William Rufus, 
| y with a high hand all the rigours 
®ieodal doctrines: but their ſucceſſor, 
8 . found it ex dient, when he ſet 
= eietenkons to the crown, to promiſe 
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a reſtitution of the laws of king Edward 
the Confeſſor, or ancient Saxon ſyſtem; and 
accordingly, in the firſt year of his reign, 
granted a charter, where yas gave up the 
2 rievances, but {till reſerved the 

tion of feodal tenure, for the ſame mili- 
tary purpoſes which engaged his father to 
introduce it. But this charter was gradu- 
ally broke through, and the former griev- 
ances were revived and aggravated, by 
himſelf and ſucceeding princes : till in the 
reign of king John they became ſo intole- 
rable, that they occaſioned his barons, or 
principal feudatories, to riſe up in arms 
againſt him: which at length produced the 
famous great charter at Running-mead, 
which, with ſome alterations, was confirmed 
by his fon Henry III. And though its im- 
munities (eſpecially as altered on its laſt 
edition by his ſon) are _-y greatly ſhort 
of thoſe granted by Henry I. it was juſtly 
eſteemed at the time a valt acquiſition to 
Engliſh liberty, Indeed, by the farther 
alteration of tenures that has ſince hap- 
pened, many of theſe immunities may now 
appear, to a common obſerver, of much 
lels conſequence than they really were 
when granted: but this, properly conſi- 
dered, will ſhew, not that the acquiſitions 
under John were ſmall, but that thoſe. 
under Charles were greater, And from 
hence alſo ariſes another inference ; that 
the liberties of Engliſhmen are not (as ſome 
arbitrary writers would repreſent them) 
mere infringements of the king's prero-. 
gative, extorted from our princes by tak. 
ing advantage of their weakneſs; but a 
reſtoration of that ancient conſtitution, of 
which our anceſtors had been defrauded 
by the art and fineſſe of the Norman law- 
yers, rather than deprived by the force of 
the Norman arms. | 
Blackflane's Commentaries. 

$ 61. Of Britiſh Juriei. 

The method of trials by juries is . 
rally looked upon as one of the 1 - 
cellent pans of our — | y 
theory it certainly appears in that light. 
A to the. original eſtabliſhment, 
the jurors are to be men of competent for- 
tunes in the neighbourhood ; and are to 
be ſo avowedly indifferent between the 
parties concerned, that no reaſonable ex- 
ception can be made to them on either 
fide, In treaſon the perſon accuſed has a 
right to challenge five-and-thirty, and in 
felony twenty, without ſhewing cauſe of 
challenge. Nothing can be more equitable. 

3D3 No 
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No priſoner can deſtre à faite feld. "But 
the mis fortune is, that our juries are oſten 
compoſed of men of mean eſtates and low 
underſtandings, and many difficult poin 


of law are broaght before them, ſub- 
mitted to their verdict, when perhaps they 
are not capable of determining, properly 
and judicioufly, ſuch nice matters of juſ- 
tice, although the judges of the court ex- 
plain the nature of the caſe, and the law 
which ariſes upon it. But if they are not 
defeftive in knowledge, they are ſome- 
times, I fear, from their ſtation and indi- 
ence, liable to corruption. This indeed 
is an objection more to the privilege lodged 
with juries, than to the inſtitution itſelf. 
The point moſt liable to abjection is the 
power, which any one or more of the 
twelve have to ſtarve the reſt into a com- 
pliance with their opinion; ſo that the 
verdict may poſſibl bo given by ſtrength 
of conſtitution, not by conviction of con- 
ſcience; and wretches hang that jurymen 
may dine. \ Orrery. 


$ 62. Juſtice, its Nature and real Import 
defined. 


Mankind in general are not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the wy — of the word 
Jaſtice : it is commonly believed to conſiſt 
only in a performance of thoſe duties to 
which the laws of ſociety can oblige us, 
This, I allow, is ſometimes the import of 
the word, and in this ſenſe juſlice is diſtin- 
wiſhed from equity; but there is a juſtice 
ill more — wo, and which can be ſhewn 
to embrace all the virtues united. 
uſtice may be defined, that virtue which 
impels us to give to Ar what is 
his due. In this extended ſenſe of the 
word, it comprehends the praQtice of every 
virtue which reaſon preſcribes, or ſociety 
ſhould expect. Our duty to our Maker, 
ta each other, and to ourſelves, are fully 
. - we give them yu we owe 
them. us juſtice, properly ſpeaking, is 
the only virtue, and all the reſt have tir 
origin in it. 
he qualities of candour, ſortitude, cha- 
rity, and generoſity, for inſtance, are not 
in their own nature virtues; and, if ever 
they deſerve the title, it is owing only to 
juſtice, which impels and directs them. 
ithout ſuch a moderator, candour might 
become indiſeretion, fortitnde obſtinacy, 
charity imprudence, and generofity miſ- 
taken profuſion, 
A diſintereſted action, if it be not con- 
ducted by juſtice, is, at beſt, indifferent in 
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its nature, and not utifrequently even tu * 
to vice. The expedees of ſogety, of "I 

ſents, of entertainments, and the other he yeen 
to chearfulneſs, are actions merely indif na 

rent, when not — — to a better u rt 

thod of diſpoſing of our ſuperfluities; iſs i 

they become vicious when they obſtruct gpoi 

exhauſt our abilities from a more virtuc gie 

yy r of our circumſtances, nor: 

rue generoſity is a duty as indiſpen pX, 

Hly neceſſary as thoſe impoſed on vs Kt 

law. It is a rule impoſed on us by reaf 1 
which ſhould be the ſovereign law of a our 

tional being. But this generoſity does 1 Cuſ 

confiſt in obeying every impulſe of hu wt r 

nity,” in following blind paſſion for M 

ide, and impairing our circumſtances N. 
preſent benefactions, ſo as to render us 1 
capable of future ones. * nu{ 

| Goldſmiths Ey: 

cult 
$ 63. Habit, the Difficulty of cia. .... 

There is nothing which we eſtimate p 
fallaciouſly as the force of our own reſaii »: 
tions, nor any fallacy which we ſo un ge 
lingly and tardily detect. He that has oc 
ſolved a thouſand times, and a thou ve 
times deſerted his own purpoſe, yet ui e 
no abatement of his confidence, but | 
believes himſelf his own maſter, and a Jepite 
by innate vigour of ſoul, to preſs foi 
to his end, through all the obſtr1Eons t ant 
inconveniences or delights can put in i 
Way. by Tao 

That this miſtake ſhould prevail og = 
time is very natural. When conviction" 

eſent, and temptation out of fight, we Sn 34 
not eafily conceive how any reaſonale n 
ing can deviate from his true ft 1505 

at ought to de done while it yet he * 
only in ſpeculation, is ſo plain and cen iyra 
that there is no Foy for doubt; the #1 * io 
foul yields itſelf to the predominance (6, 
truth, and readily deter to do ly 
n action comes, will be 3» 

ſt omitted. \ 

I believe moſt men may review al rr 
lives that have paſſed within their g 
tion, without remembering one en 15 
reſolution, or wa able to tell 10 = 
inſtance of a courſe of practice _-” 
changed in conſequence of a chu. 
opinion, or an eſtabliſhment of — | : - 
tion. Many indeed alter their co * 
and are not at fifty what they - 
thirty 2 but they commonly rare! l de ot 
ceptibly from themſelves, _— * 
of external cauſes, and rather i wh 


formation than made it. 


A not uncommon to charge the differ- 
gee between promiſe and performance, be- 
un profeſſlon and: reality, upon deep de- 
nad itudied deceit; but the truth is, that 
ke is very little hypocriſy in the world; 
«(0 not 10 often endeavour or wiſh to 

e on others as on ourſelves; we re. 
the to do right, we hope to keep our reſo- 
kions, we declare them to confirm our own 
phe, and fix our own inconſtancy by call- 

vineſſes of our actions; but at laſt 
wht prevails, and thoſe whom we invited 
tur triumph, laugh at our defeat, 

Culom is commonly too ſtrong for the 
wt reſolute reſolver, though furniſhed for 
& aſſault with all the weapons of philoſo- 
M. „He that endeavours to free him- 
elf from an ill habit,“ ſays Bacon, 
* mult not change too much at a time, 
"kt he ſhould be diſcouraged by diffi- 
(ty; nor too little, for then he will 
make but Now advances.”* This is a 
rept which may be applauded in a book, 
x will fail in the trial, in which every 
nge will be found too great or too little. 
bo have been able to conquer ha- 
k we like thoſe that are fabled to have 
greed from the realms of Pluto: 

| Payci, quos æquus amavit 
guet, atque ardens evexit ad thera virtus. 
ey are ſufficient to give hope hut not 
aux, to animate the canteſt but not to 
wie victory, 
Hole who are in the power of evil ha- 
K mult conquer them as they can, and 
kaquered they muſt be, or neither wiſdom 
* happineſs can be attained ; but thoſe 
dare not yet ſubjeR to their influence, 
Wy timely caution, preſerve their free- 
ej may effectually reſolve to eſcape 
Unt, whom they wall very valoly re- 
R 10 conquer. : 1; Jdler, 


(64. Halſpenny, its Adventures, 
SR 
"1 ſhall not pretend to conceal from 


dach of my extraction? and though I 
to bear the venerable marks of old 
+ ceived my being at Birmingham 
2 months ago. From thence 1 was 
E Poted, with many of my brethren of 
went dates, characters, and configura - 
0 a Jew pedlar in Duke's-place, 
9 paid for us in ſpecic ſcarce a fifth part 
" nominal * extrinſic value. We 
0 after ſeparately diſpoſed of, at a 
123 profit, to coffee -houſes, 
P-uules, chandler s- hops, and gin- 
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the illegitimacy of my birth, or the poſi 


I had not been Jong in the world, 
before an ingenious uter of metals 


laid violent hands on me; agd obſerving 
my thin ſhape and flat ſurface, by the help 
a little —— exalted me into a 


ſhilling, - Uſe, however, (oon degraded 
me again to my native low ſtation; and I 


unfortunately fell into the poſſe ſſion of an 
urchin juſt breeched, who received me as a 
Chriſtmas-box of his god-mother, | 
« A love of money is ridiculouſly in- 
ſtilled into children ſo early, that before 
they can | rey” comprehend the uſe of it, 
they confider it as of great value: I loſt 
therefore the very eſſence of my being, in 
the cuſtody of this hopeful diſciple of ava= 
rice and yz and was kept only to ba 
looked at and admired: but a bigger boy 
after a while ſnatched me from him, and 
releaſed me from my confinement, | 
« I now underwent various hardſhips 
among his play-fellows, and was kicked 
about, huſtled, toſſed up, and chucked inta 
holes; which very much battered and im- 
paired me: but I ſuffered moſt by ths 
— | dad tops, the marks of which 1 have 
e about me to this day. I was in this 
ſtate the unwitting cauſe. of rapacity, ſtrife, 
envy, rancour, malice, and revenge, among 
the little apes of mankind ; and became 
the object and the nurſe of thoſe paſſions 
which diſgrace human nature, while I ap- 
peared only to engage children in innocent 
paſtimes. At length I was diſmiſſed from 
their ſervice by a throw with a barrow- 
woman for an orange. | 
From her it is natural to conclude, I 
poſted to the gin-ſhop ; where, indeed, it 
13 I ſhould have immediately 
gone, if her huſband, a foot-ſoldier, had 
not wreſted me from her, at the expence 
of a bloody noſe, black eye, ſcratched face, 
and torn regimentals. By him I was car- 
ried to the Mall in St. James's Park, where 
I am aſhamed to tell how I parted from 
him let it ſum̃ee that I was ſoon after de- 
ſited in a night-cellar. 1 
« From hence 1 gos into the coat-pocket. 
of a blood, and remained there with ſe- 
veral of my brethren for ſome days unno- 
ticed, But one evening as he was reeling. 
home from the tavern, he. jerked a whole 
handful of us through a ſaſh-window into. 
the dining-room of a tradeſman, who he re- 
— had been ſo unmannerly to him 
the day before, as to deſire payment of his 
bill. We repoſed in ſoft eaſe on a fins 
Turkey carpet till the next morning, When 
the maid (wept us up ;, and ſome. of ys 
4 Eo were 


7 


0 
! 
| 
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were allotted to purchaſe tea, ſome to buy 
ſnuff, and I myſelf was immediately truck- 
ed away at the door for the Sweethearts 
Delight. OP | 

« It is not my defign to enumerate every 
little accident that has befallen me, or to 
dwell upon trivial and indifferent circum - 
ſtances, as is the practice of thoſe im- 
portant egotiſts, who write narratives, me- 
moirs, and travels. As uſeleſs to commu- 
nity as my ſingle ſelf may appear to be, 
I have been the inſtrument of much good 
and evil in the intercourſe of mankind: I 
have contributed no ſmall ſum to the reve- 
nues of the crown, by my ſhare in each 
news- paper; and in the conſumption of 
tobacco, ſpirituous liquors, and other taxa- 
ble commodities. If I have encouraged 
debauchery, or ſupported extravagance; I 
have alſo rewarded the labours of induſtry, 
and relieved the neceſſities of indigence. 
The poor acknowledge me as their conſtant 
friend; and the rich, though they affect 
to ſlight me, and treat me with contempt, 
are often reduced by their follies to diſ- 
treſſes, which it is even in my power to 
relieve. 

« The preſent exact ſcrutiny into our 
conſtitution has, indeed, very much ob- 
ſtructed and embarraſſed my travels; tho? 
J could not but rejoice in my condition laſt 
Tueſday, as I was debarred having any 
ſhare in maiming, bruiſing, and deſtroying 
the innocent victims of vulgar barbarity : 
I was happy in being confined to the mock 
encounters with feathers and ſtuffed lea- 
ther; a childiſh ſport, rightly calculated to 
initiate tender minds in acts of cruelty, and 
prepare them for the exerciſe of inhuma- 
nity on helpleſs animals. ] 

« I ſhall conclude, Sir, with informing 
you by what means I came to you in the 
condition you ſee. A choice ſpirit, a mem - 
ber of the kill-care-club, broke a link- 
boy's pate with me laſt night, as a reward 
for lighting him acroſs the channel; the lad 
waſted halt his tar flambeau in looking ſor 
me, but 1 eſcaped his ſearch, being lodged 
ſnugly againſt a poſt. This morning a pa- 
riſh girl picked me up, and carried me with 
raptures to the next baker's ſhop to pur- 
chaſe a roll. The maſter, who was church- 
warden, examined me with great attention, 
and then gruffly threatening her with Bride - 
well for putting off bad money, knocked a 
nail through my middle, and faſtened me 


to the counter: but the moment the poor 


bungry child was gone, he whipt me up 
again, and ſending me away with others in 


- 
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change to the next cuſtomer, gave me th "1 
opportunity of relating my adventures ** 
you. 3 * Adventurer, 4 
965. Hiſtory, our natural Fondue; for »J 
and its true Uſe. "= 
The love of hiſtory ſeems inſeparak : a 
from human nature, becauſe it ſeems ind git 0! 
parable from ſelf-love. The ſame prine e ( 
— in this inſtance carries us forward x ues 0 
ackward, to future and to paſt ages. ori 
imagine that the things which affect V 
mult affect poſterity : this ſentiment x indy 
through mankind, from Cæſar down to de. 
pariſh-clerk in Pope's Miſcellany. 6 the 
are fond of preſerving, as far as it is | true 
our frail power, the memory of our offi i; 
adventures, of thoſe of our own time, in p 
of thoſe that preceded it. Rude heaps tudy 
ſtones have been raiſed, and ruder hy ict, 
have been compoſed, for this purpoſe, dne 
nations who had not yet the uſe of arts Nous 
letters. To go no further back, the t bon 0 
umphs of Odin were celebrated in Ru acquir 
ſongs, and the feats of our Britiſh ance e not 
were recorded in thoſe of their bards. I nora! 
ſavages of America have the ſame cui N 
at this day: and long hiſtorical ballads e no! 
their hunting and wars are ſung at allt! mT: an 
feſtivals, There is no need of ſaying þ we, of 2 
this paſſion grows among all civilized up: 
tions, in proportion to the means of gr: Ve nee, 
fying it: but let us obſerve, that the fa 1 2rd 
principle of nature directs us as ſtrong e: 1; 
and more generally as well as more ea Ive ſhal 
to indulge our own curioſity, uilead bree. 
preparing to gratify that of others. ab a; 
child hearkens with delight to the tales ! flures 
his nurſe; he learns to read, and be QT inge; 
vours with eagerneſs fabulous legends i ach tl 
novels. In riper years he applies to ul Wltract 
ry, or to that which he takes for hiſtary iſ" © v 


authorized romance: and even in age, ery o 
deſire of knowing what has happened 
other men, yields to the deſire alone of 
lating what has happened to ourſe 
Thus hiſtory, true or falſe, ſpeaks to « 
paſſions always. What pity is it, thate 
the beſt ſhould ſpeak to our underſtand 
ſo ſeldom ! That it does ſo, we have 1 
to blame but ourſelves. Nature has 6 
her part. She has opened this ud 
every man who can read and think: 
what ſhe has made the moſt agrees 
reaſon can make the moſt uſeful apps 
tion of to our minds. But if we con 

reaſon, we ſhall be far from following 
examples of our fellow-creatures, u 


in moſt other caſes, who are ſo pro 


„tional. We ſhall neither read to 
bor indolence, nor to gratify our va- 
a; little ſhall we content ourſelves to 
dee like grammarians and critics, that 
ers may be able to * with greater 
nd profit, like — ers and ſtateſ- 
+: 2 little ſhall we affect the ſlender 
rt of becoming great ſcholars at the ex- 
ace of groping all our lives in the dark 
wes of antiquity» All theſe miſtake the 
tri of ſtudy, and the true uſe of hiſ- 
N. Nature gave us curioſity to excite 
indultry of our minds; but ſhe never 
ale! it to be made the principal, much 
þ the ſole, object of their application. 
une and proper object of this appli- 
wn is a conſtant improvement in private 
| in public virtue. An application to 
| tudy, that tends neither directly nor 
arch to make us better men, and bet- 
tiz2ns, is at beſt but a ſpecious and 
ions ſort of idleneſs, to uſe an ex- 
von of Tillotſon : and the knowledge 
cquire is a creditable” kind of igno- 
r nothing more. This creditable kind 
knorance is, in my opinion, the whole 
t which the generality of men, even 
te molt learned, reap from the ſtudy of 
7: and yet the ſtudy of hiſtory ſeems 
we, of all other, the moſt proper to train 
© to private and public virtue. 
de need but to caſt our eyes on the 
K and we ſhall ſee the daily force of 
mole: we need but to turn them inward, 
Iveſtall ſoon diſcover why example has 
ce. Pauci prudentia, ſays acitus, 
tk a6 delerioribus, utilia ab noxits diſcer- 
' flures aliorum eventis docentur. Such 
& imperfection of human underſtand- 
lach the frail temper of our minds, 
wlrad or general propoſitions, though 
210 true, appear obſcure or doubttul 
brery often, till they are explained by 
pes; and that the wifeſt leſſons in 
kr of virtue go but a little way to con- 
ue judgment and determine the will, 
they arc enforced by the ſame means, 
* are obliged to apply to ourſelves 
ve ee happen to other men, Inflruc- 
by precept have the farther diſadvan- 
coming on the authority of others, 
Tquently require a long deduCtion of 
"ny. Homines amplius oculis guam 
credun?: lang um inter eſt per prætepta, 
Hax per exempla. The reaſon of 
Xtment, which I quote from one of 
<1 epiltles, in confirmation of my 
Ton, reſts I think on this, That 
Unyles are pointed out to us, there 


% 
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is a kind of appeal, with which we are flat-. 


tered, made to our ſenſes, as well as out 
underſtandings. The inſtrution comes then 


upon our own authority: we frame the pre- 


cept after our own experience, and yield 
to fact when we reſiſt ſpeculation. But this 
is not the only advantage of inſtruction by 
example; for example appeals not to our 
underſtanding alone, but to our paſſions 
likewiſe. Example aſſuages theſe or ani - 
mates them; ſets paſſion on the ſide of 
judgment, and makes the whole man of a 
piece, which is more than the ſtrongeſt 
reaſoning and the cleareſt demonſtration 
can do; and thus forming habits by repe- 
titions, example ſecures the obſervance of 
thoſe precepts which example inſinuated. 

| | Bolingbroke. 


$ 66. Human Nature, its Dignity. 


In forming our notions of human nature, 
we are very apt to make a compariſon be- 
twixt men and animals, which are the onl 
creatures endowed with thought, that 
under our ſenſes. Certainly this compari- 
ſon is very favourable to mankind ; on the 
one hand, we ſee a creature, whoſe thoughts 
are not limited by any narrow bounds either 
of place or time, who carries his reſearches 
into the moſt diſtant regions of this globe, 
and beyond this globe, to the planets and 


heavenly bodies; looks backward to con- 


fider the firſt origin of human race; caſts 
his eyes forward to ſee the influence of his 
actions upon poſterity, and the judgments 
which will be formed of his character a 
thouſand years hence: a creature, who 
traces cauſes and effects to great lengths 
and intricacy ; extracts general principles 
from particular appearances; improves 
upon his diſcoveries, corrects his miſtakes, 
and makes his very errors profitable, On 


the other hand, we are preſented with a 


creature the very reverſe of this; limited 
in its obſervations and reaſonings to a few 
ſenſible objects which ſurround it; without 
curioſity, without a forefight, blindly con- 
ducted by inſtinct, and arriving in a very 
ſhort time at its utmoſt perfection, beyond 
which it is never able to advance a fi le 
ſtep. What a difference is there be- 
twixt theſe creatures; and how exalted a 


notion muſt we entertain of the former, in 
compariſon of the latter! Hume Eſays. 


. N. 
9 67 n ature 


We are compoſed of a mind and of a 
body, intimately anited, and mutually af- 
fecting 


| 
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ſecting each other. Their operations in- 
deed are emirely different. Whether the 
immortal ſpirit that enlivens this machine 
is originally of a ſuperior nature in various 
bodies (which, I awn, ſeems moſt conſiſtent 
and agreeable to the ſcale and order of 
beings), or, whether the difference depends 
on a ſymmetry, or peculiar ſtructure of the 
organs combined with it, is beyond my 


reach to determine. It is evidently cer- 


tain, that the body is _— formed with 
proper organs to delight, and ſuch as. are 
adapted to all the neceſſary uſes of life. 
The ſpirit animates the Whole; it guides 
the natural appetites, and confines them 
within juſt limits. But the natural force of 
this ſpirit is often immerſed in matter; and 
the mind becomes ſubſervient to paſſions, 
which it ought to govern and direct. Your 
friend Horace, although of the Epicurean 
doctrine, acknowledgey this. truth, where 
be ſays, 1 wp 
Atque affigit humo divinz particulam auræ. 


It is no leſs evident, that this immortal 
ſpirit has an independent power of acting, 
and, when cultivated in a proper manner, 
ſeemingly quits the corporcal trame within 
which it is impriſoned, and ſoars into high- 
er, and more ſpacious regions; where, with 
an energy which 1 had almoſt ſaid was di- 
vine, it ranges among thoſe heavenly bo- 
dies that in this lower world are. ſcarce 
viſible to our eyes; and we can at once 
explain the diſtance, magaitude, and velo- 
city of the planets, and can foretel, even to 
a degree of minuteueſs, the particular time 
when a comet will return, and when the 
ſun will be eclipſed in che next century, 
Theſe powers certainly evince the dignity 
of human nature, and the ſurpriſing effects 
of the immaterial ſpirit within us, which in 
ſo confined a ſtate can thus diſengage itſelf 
from the fetters of matter. It is from this 
pre- eminence of the ſoul over the body, 
that we are enabled to view the exact or- 
der and curious variety of different beings; 
to conſider and cultivate the natural pro- 
ductions of the earth; and to admire and 
imitate the wiſe benevolence which reigns 
throughout the ſole ſyitem of the univerſe. 
It is from hence, that we form moral laws 
for our conduct. From hence we ___ 
in copying that great original, who in his 
eſſence is utterly incompreheuſible, but in 
his influence is powerfully apparent to eve- 
ry degree of his creation, From hence too 
we perceive a real beauty in virtue, and a 
diſtinction between good and evil. Virtue 
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acts with the, utmoſt! generoſity, and 
no view to her own advantage: while Vi 


like a glamon, feeds f enc 


and then in willing ee diſgorge the n 
ſcous ofals of her Yak. 97m 


$ 68. Orconomy, Want of it u Mal 


| G E 
The indigence of authors, and par = 
larly of poets, 2 been the obi q' i 
lamentation and ridicule; of compaſſion Ir 
contempt. 
It has been obſerued, that not one The 
yourite of the Muſes has ever been able R en: 
build a houſe'fince the days of Amph 
whoſe art it would be fortunate for ther 


they poſſeſſed; and that the preateſt 
niſhment that can poſſibly be infficted 
them, is to oblige to ſup in their 
lodging. b bad, 
— Males hi redulany ova mbanke, 
e ee theicagp. 
Roileau introduces Damon, whoſe 
ings entertained and inſtructed the 
and the court, as having paſſed the ſon 


without a ſhirt, - and the winter wit 
a cloak; and refolving at laſt-to fotf 


— 2 werde na plus m ſu * da, 

Where ſhiv'ring worth no longer finds 25 
and to find out a retreat in ſome di 
BUR. e 0a bas 2120 
Died jamait ni Hur, ui Serpent  appri 


Safe, where no critics damny no duus « 6 


The rich comedian, ſays Bruyere," 
ling in his gilt chariot, beſpatters the 
of Corneille walking afoot :“ and ju 
remarks, that his ——_—_—_ 25 
nerally qualified themſelves by thei! 
to — excellent buſtos; that they 
compelled ſometimes to hire lodging: 
baker's, in order to warm themſe|ven, cc; 
nothing: and that it was the common 


of the fraternity, Me 
| f Heir 
Pallere & winum toto w;ſcirs Decentri * nerf 
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— 6 pine, | 
Lock pale, and al Becomber . 


u himfelf is rongly le .. 
Meld in the ſtreets, or on N pu 
bulk, when he ſpeaks ſo feeling! 017 it they 
and tempeſtyous night in his vel. dere fore 

igtam. wh 
Th There ought to be an hoſpital — 


for decayed with fad a Livzly Fi 


v and it might be called the Hoſpital 
hearables.?? 14 5G 070 150 07 191 Gt 
fee, perhaps, wander among the laurels 
Pmaſſus, but who have reaſomardentiy 
wh and to exclaim with /Eneas, tho 
tout that hero's gopd fortune, 


$i we {e nebis ille aus entf at bore ramus, 
dy renore in tan, ; | 
0! in this ample could 1 behold 
The tree that — ohh vegetable gold) 
ITT» 
The patronage of Lælius and Scipio did 
x enable Tertnce to rent a houſe. Taſſo, 
1 humorous ſonnet addrefſed to his fa- 
ie cat, earneſtly entreats her to lend 
the light of her eyes during his mid- 
git fukies, not being himſelf able ta 
aſe a candle to write by. Dante, the 
mer of Italy, and Camoens of Portugal, 
er both baniſhed and impriſoned. Cer- 
utes, perhaps the moſt original genius the 
d erer beheld, periſhed by want in the 
et of Madrid, as did our own Spenſer 
Jeblin, And a writer little inferior to 
paniard in the exquiſiteneſs of his hu- 
rand raillery, 1 mean Eraſmus, after 
on _— of 'many years from 
v city, and from patron to patron, 
, and promiſed, nd deceived by all, 
ied no ſettlement but with his printer. 
a laſt,” ſays he in one of his epiſtles, 
[ould have beam advanced to a cardi- 
Mp, :f there had not been a decree in 
ny, by which thoſe are excluded from 
wonour, whoſe income amounts not to 
* thouſand ducats.“ 
[rmember to have read a ſatire in La- 
poſe, entitled, A poet hath bought 
ue,” The poet having — a 
de matter was immediately laid be- 
de parliament of poets aſſembled on 
aportant occafion, as a thing unheard- 
very bad precedent, and of moſt per- 
= conſequence z and accordingly a ve- 
tre ſentence was pronounced againſt 
yer, When the members came to 
beit votes, it appeared there was not a 
e perſon in the aſſembly Who, through 
Wwour of powerful patrons, or their 
*Ppy genius, was worth fo much as 
© Proprietor of a houſe, either by inhe- 
er purchaſe: all of them neglecting 
In ths — 44 2 and boaſt- 
e ved in lodgings. The 
(erefore, ordered to fe! his * 
©), tO buy wine with the money ſor 
"Krunment, in order to make ſome 
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teach him to live unſettled, an without 
care, like a true poet. ens 

Such are the ridiculous, and ſuch the 
pitiable ſtories related, to expoſe the po- 


verty of in different ages and nations; 
but which, I am inclined to think, are ra- 
ther boundleſs exaggerations of ſatire and 


fancy, than the ſober reſult of experience, 
and the determination of truth and judg- 
ment; for the general poſition may be con- 
tradicted by numerous examples; and it 
8 r on reflection and ex- 
amination, that the art is pot chargeable 
= he —— 9 of its —— 
eſſors; that it has no peculiar tendenc 
_ them either rakes or ſ rife; 
— —— indigen — pou 
would have indi merchants 
The negle& of ceconomy, in which — 
iuſes are ſuppoſed to have indulged 


emſelves, has unfortunately given fa 


much authority and juſtification to care- 


leflneſs and extravagance, that many a mi- 
nute rhymer has fallen into diſſipation and 
drunkenneſs, becauſe Butler and Otwa 

lived and died in an alehouſe. As a cer- 
tain blockhead wore his gown on one ſhoul- 
der to mimic the negligence of Sir Thomas 
More, ſo theſe ſervile imitators follow their 
maſters in all that diſgraced them; con- 
tract immoderate debts, becauſe Dryden 
died inſolvent ; and negleR to change their 
linen, becauſe Smith was a ſloven. f 
ſhould happen to look pale, ſays Horace, 
« all the hackney writers m Rome would 
immediately drink cummin to gain the ſame 
complexion.” And I myſelf am acquaint- 
ed with a witling who uſes a glaſs only be- 
cauſs Pope was near-ſighted. / 
; Adventurer. 


$ 69. Qperas ridiculed, in a Perfian Letter. 
The firſt objects of a ſtranger's curio- 

fity are the public ſpectacles. I was car- 
ried laſt night to one they call an Opera, 
which is'a concert of muſic brought from 
Italy, and in every reſpeſ foreign to this 
country, It was performed in a chamber 
as magnificent as the reſplendent palace of 
our emperor, and as full of handſome wo- 
men as his ſeraglio, They had no eunuchs 
among them ; but there was one who ſung 
upon the ſtage, and, by the luxurious ten- 
derneſs of his airs, ſeemed fitter to make 
them wanton, than keep them chaſte, + 
' Inſtead of the habit propertaſ h crea» 
| tures, 


— 
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tures, he wore a ſuit of armour, and called 
himfelf Julius Ceſar, | 

I aſked who Julius Cæſar was, and whe- 
ther he had been famous for ſinging ? 
"They told me he was a warrior that had 
epngnered all the world, and debauched 
half the women in Rome, 

I was going to expreſs my admiration 
at ſceing him ſo repreſented, when] heard 
two ladies, who ſat nigh me, cry out, as it 
were in ecſtaſy, O that dear creature 
I am dying for love of him.“ 

At the {ame time I heard a gentleman 
fay aloud, that both the muſic and ſinging 
were deteſtable. 

« You mult not mind him,“ ſaid my 
friend, he is of the other party, and comes 
here only as a ſpy.” 

« How! ſaid I, have you parties in mu- 
ſic?” „ Ves,“ replied he, “ it is a rule 
with us to judge of nothing by our ſenſes 
and underſtanding, but to hear and ſee, 
and think, only as we chance to be diffe- 
rently engaged.“ 

1 1 hope, ſaid I, © that a ſtranger may 
be neutral in theſe diviſions ; and, to ſay 
the truth, your muſic is very far from in - 
flaming me to a ſpirit of faction; it is 
much more likely to lay me aſleep. Ours 
in Perſia ſets us all a-dancing ; but I am 
quite unmoved with this.“ 

« Do but fancy it moving,“ returned 
my friend, “and you will ſoon be moved 
as much as others, It is a trick you may 
learn when you will, with a little pains: 
we have moſt of us learnt it in our turns.“ 

Lord Lyitleton, 


$ 70. Patience recommended. 


The darts of adverſe fortune are always 
levelled at our heads. Some reach us, and 
ſome fly to wound our neighbours. Let 
us therefore impoſe an equal temper on 
our minds, and pay without murmuring the 
tribute which we owe to humanity. The 
winter brings cold, and we mult freeze. 
The ſummer returns with heat, and we 


muſt melt. The inclemency of the air 


diſorders our health, and we muſt be ſick, 
Here we are expoſed to wild beaſts, and 
there to men more ſavage than the beaſts ; 
and if we eſcape the inconveniences and 
dangers of the air and the earth, there are 
perils by water and perils by fire, This 
eſtabliſhed courſe of things it is not in our 

wer to change; but it is in our power 
to aſſume ſuch a greatneſs of mind as he- 
comes wiſe and virtuous men, as may en- 
able us to encounter the accidents of life 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


with fortitude, and to conform 
to the order of Nature, who 9 
great kingdom, the world, by contin 
mutations, Let us ſubmit to this ords 
let us be perſuaded that whatever de 
happen ought to happen, and never be 
fooliſh as to expoſtulate with nature. 
beſt reſolution we can take is to (uf 
what we cannot alter, and to purſue wit 
out repining the road which Providen 
who direQts every thing, has marked 
us: for it is enough to Phlow; and he 
but a bad ſoldier who ſighs, and mare 
with reluctaney. We muſt receive the 70 
ders with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, and iP"! 
endeavour to ſlink out of the poll whic! 
aligned us in this beautiful diſpoſition 
things, whereof even ſufferings make al, 
neceſſary part. Let us addrets ourſe! 
to God who governs all, as Cleanthes ( 
in thoſe admirable verſes, 
Parent of nature! Maſter of the world! 
Where'er thy providence directs, behold 
My ſteps with chearful reſignation turn. 


Fate leads the willing, drags the backward bn 
Why mould 1 grieve, when grieving Ln p 


bear ; | | 
Or take with guilt, what guiltleſs I might 6, 6 


Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us 
Reſignation to the will of God is true n 
nanimity, But the ſure mark of a 
lanimous and baſe ſpirit, is to ſtruggle 
gainſt, to cenſure the order of Provide 
and, inſtead of mending our own cond 
to ſet up for correQing that of our Mak 

Bolingbrote 


$ 71. Patience exemplified in the Sv 
an Ai. 

I was juſt receiving the dernier cum 
ments of Monſieur Le Blane, for a % — 
ſant voyage down, the Rhone» ay d 
was ſtopped at the gate | 

"I'was by a poor aſs, who had nk 
turned in with a couple of large pant — 
upon his back, to collect eleemolinary 
nip- tops and cabbage - leaves; and 6 
dubious, with his two fore-feet on the 
ſide of the threſhold, and with bs * 
hinder feet towards the ſtreet, 4s n0t f / Nag 
ing very well whether he was 0 $0 
no. 2 
Now, *tis an animal (be in what ih d 
I may) I cannot bear 7 425 
is a patient endurance of ſufferings, * 


Come 
Doradti 
ta; 


ſo unaffectedly in his looks and ca _ 
which pleads ſo mightily for __ tho * 
always diſarms me; and to that © ay a | 


that 1 do not like to ſpeak unos 
him; on the contrary, meet hun Y 


whether in town or country. in cart 
ader pannier:— Whether in liberty or 
bige have ever ſomething civil 
yy to lum on my part; and as one 
ol begets another (if he has as little to 
1 l generally fall into converſa- 
with lim; and ſurely never is my 
ination ſo buſy as in framing his re- 


0 laſs from the etchings of his counte- 
on -und where thoſe carry me not deep 
ed gin flying from my own heart 

pr 15 and ſceing What is natural for an 


{0 think—as well as a man, upon the 
afon, In truth, it is the only creature 


5 ase claſſes of * below me, with 
nic wn | can do this: for parrots, jack- 


i them=—nor with the apes, &c. for 
try near the ſame reaſon; they act by 
*. as the others ſpeak by it, and equally 
ke me ſilent : nay, my dog and my cat, 
Mehl value them both—— (and for 
u dog, he would ſpeak if he could) 
„ ſomehow or other, they neither of 
n poſſeſs the talents for converſation— 
an make nothing of a diſcourſe with 
kn, beyond the propoſition, the reply, 
 rejoinder, which terminated my fa- 
* and my mother's converſations, in 
beds of juſtice—and thoſe uttered 
aan end of the dialogue 

— But with an aſs, I can commune for 


er. : 

Come, Honeſty ! ſaid 1—ſeeing it was 
pradticable to paſs betwixt him and the 
tart thou for coming in, or going 


The aſs twiſted his head round to look 


the ſtreet | 
Wellreplied I—we'll wait a minute 
* y driver, | 
le turned his head thoughtful 
W, and looked wiſtfully the oppoſite 


5 — — 
— | underſtand thee perfectly, anſwered I 
d 4 ou takeſt a wrong ſtep in this affair, 
\ the zi cudgel thee to death=——— Well! 


wvte is but a minute, and if it ſaves a 
creature a drubbing, it ſhall not be 
| down as ill- f pent. 
tle vas eating the ſtem of an artichoke 
Ws diſcourſe went on, and in the little 
ruh contentions of nature betwixt hun- 
2 nd unſayourineſs, had dropt it out of 
mouth half a dozen times, and pick'd 
again — God help thee, Jack ! ſaid 
402 halt a bitter breakfaſt on't—and 
My 2 bitter day's labour—and many a 
t blow, I fear, for its wages—'tis all 
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— all birterneſs to thee, whatever life js 
to others, And now thy mouth, if 
one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I 
dare ſay, as ſoot— (for he had caſt afide 
the ſtem) and thou haſt not a friend per- 
haps in all this world, that will give thee 
a macaroon. ln ſaying this, I pulled 
out a paper of them, which I had juſt pur- 
chaſed, and gave him one—and at this 
moment that I am telling it, my heart 
ſmites me, that there was more of plea. 
ſantry in the conceit, of ſeeing how an afs 
would eat a macaroon — than of benevo- 
lence in giving him one, which preſided 
in the act. 

When the aſs had eaten his macaroon, 
I preſs'd him to come in the poor beaſt 
was heavy loaded—his legs ſeem'd to 
tremble under him—he hung rather back- 
wards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it 
broke ſhort in my hand—he look'd up 
penſive in my face Don't thraſh me 
with it—but if you will, you may.“ — If 
I do, ſaid I, I'll be d-—d. - 

The word was but one half of it pro- 
nounced, like the abbeſs of Andokillets—— 
(fo chere was no fin in it—when a perſon 
coming in, let fall a thundering baſtinado 
upon the poor devil's crupper, which put 
an end to the ceremony, 

Out upon it / 
cried I —— but the interjection was 
equivocal —and, I think, wrong placed 
too—for the end of an ofier, which had 
ſtarted out from the contexture of the aſs's 
pannier, had caught hold of my breeches 
pocket as he ruſhed by me, and rent it in 
the moſt diſaſtrous direction you can ima- 
gine—ſo that the Our wpon it! in my opi- 
nion, ſhould have come in here. Sterne. 


2. Þ in a Country Town de- 
v7 no ſeribed, 5 
The players, you muſt know, finding 
this a town, had taken a leaſe the 
laſt ſummer of an old ſynagogue deſerted 
by the Jews; but the mayor, being a preſ- 
byterian, refuſed to licenſe their exhjbi- 
tions: however, when they were in the ut 
moſt deſpair, the ladies of the place joined 
in a petition to Mrs, Mayoreſs, who pre- 
vailed on her huſband to wink at their 

rſormances. The company immediatel 
opened their ſynagogue theatre with the 

erchant of Venice; and finding a quack 
doctor's zany, a droll fellow, they decoyed 
him into their ſervice ; and he has fince 
performed the part of the Mock Doctor 
with univerſal applauſe. Upon his revolt 


the 


| 
| 
| 
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ceſlury to enter of the company; and, hav- 
ing z talent for tragedy, has perform 

th great ſucceſs pothecary in Ro- 
meo and Juliet, | 

The performery at our ruſtic theatre are 
far beyond thoſe paltry ſtroffers; 
about the country, and exhibit in a 
or a cow-houſe: for (as their bills declare) 
they are a company of Comedians from 
the Theatre Royal; and 1 aſſure you they 
are as much applauded by our country 
critics, ns any of your . actors. The 
ſhops of our tradeſmen have been almoſt 

erted, and a croud of weavers and hard- 
waremen have elbowed each other two 
hours before the opening of the doors, 
when the bills have informed us, in enor- 
mous red letters, that the part of George 
Barnwell was to be ＋ by Mr. 
w— at the icular deſire of ſeveral 
ladies of diſtinction. Tis true, indeed, 
that our principal actors have molt of them 
had their education at Covent-garden or 
Drury-lane; but they have been —— 
in the buſineſs of the drama in a: degree 
but juſt above a ſeene · ſnifter. An heroine, 
to whom your managers in town (in envy 
to her riſing merit) ſcarce allotted the 
humble part of a confidante, now blubbers 
out Andromache or Belvidera; the atten- 
dants on-a monarch ſtrut monarchs them- 
ſelves, mutes find their voices, and meſ- 
ſage-bearers riſe into heroes. The humour 
of our beſt comedian conſiſts in ſhrugs and 
grimacesz he jokes in a wry mouth, and 
repartees in & grinz in ſhort, he practiſes 
on Congreve and Vanbrugh all thoſe diſ- 
tortions which gained him ſo much ap- 
plauſe from the galleries, in the dru 
which he was obllged to undergo in pan- 
tomimes. I was vaſtly diverted at ſeei 
a fellow in the character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, whoſe chief action was a conti- 
nual preſſing ther of the thumb and 
fore-kuger, which, had he lifted them to 
his noſe, I ſhould have thought he deſign- 
ed as an imitation of taking ſnuff: but I 
could eaſily account for the eauſe of this 
ſingle geſture, when 1 diſcoveted that Sir 
Harry was no leſs a perſon than the dex- 
terous Mr, Clippit, the candle-ſnuffer. 
| You would laugh to ſee how ſtrangely 
the parts of a play are caſt, They played 
Cato: and their Marcia was an old 
woman, that when Juba came on with his 
Hail! charming mad!“ nn 
the fellow could not help laughing. An- 
other night 1 was ſurprized to hear an 


the doctor himſelf found it abſolutely ne- 


ing of glaſſes would be very expenſive 


r lover tulk of ruſhing” tows hi 
3's arms, rioting on the er 


ed lipy and doſiring in che tragedy of 
ture) to * ug er thus, and thus tet 
vert“? though de always took cn of 

at & moſt ceremonious diftance, rc 

I was afterwards' very much diveriy 1 

the cauſe of this extraordinary re 10 
when I was told that the lady labs . 


under the mis fortune of an vlcer in 
leg, which becafioned ſuch a diſagree 
Kenrh, that the performers were ob! 
to keep her at arms length. The « 
tainment was Lethe and the part 0 
Frenchman was performed by a 8 
Britonz who, as he could not proto, 
word of the French language, ſv ple 
place by gabbling in his native Wild 

Ihe decorations, or (in the theat 
diale&) the property of our company, 
as extraordinary as the performers, 
thello raves about a checked hand| 
chief; the ghoſt in Hamlet ſtalks in a 
tilion's leathern- jacket for a coat of 
and Cupid enters with a fiddle-caſe 
over his ſhoulders for a quiver, The 
thecary of the town is free of the be 
for lending them a peſtle: and mortz 
ſerve as the bell in Venice Preſerved 
a barber-ſurgeon has the ſame pri 
for furniſhing them with baſons of bl 
to beſmear the daggers in Macbeth, 
beth himſelf carries à rolling- pin is 
hand for a truncheon ; and, as oe bre 


daſhes down a er pint · pat at the f 
of Banquo's glad. 1 bn 
A fray happened here the other ni 
which way no ſmall diverſion to the 
ence, It ſeems there had been a g 
conteſt between two of thoſe miqic he 
which was the fitteſt to play Richard 
Third, One of them was reckoned io} 
the better perſon, as he was very 10 
ſhouldered, and one of his legs was ſhc 
than the other; but his antagoniſt car 
the part, becauſe he ſtarted belt in the! 
ſcene, However, when the ctrtain 6 
up, they both ruſhed in upon the flag 
once and, bawling out together, * 
are our brows bound wih vitt 
wreaths,” they both went through 
whole ſpeech without ſtopping. _ 


$ 74 Players often mifals ne Lf 
another, 


The French have diſtinguiſhed the 
tices made uſe of on the lage io d 


wlience, by the expreſſion af Jew we 

which we 1 * the jog: 
Ihe theatre.“ When the ſe little 
werciſed merely to aſſiſt nature, and ſet 
of to the beſt advantages none gan 
belly nice as «© objet to them but 
f agedy by theſe means is liſted into 
vd comedy diſtorted into buffoonery, 
u the deceit: may ſucceed with the 
nude, men of ſenſe will always be of- 
4 at it, This conduct, Whether of 
wt or the player, reſemblex in ſome 
the poor contrivance of the ancients, 
mounted their heroes upon ſtilta, and 
led the manners of their characters 
ke groteſque figures of their _ 

4; is, 

{ *4, True Pleaſure defined. 
Fe are affected with delightful ſenſa- 
, when we ſee the inanimate parts of 
creation, the meadows, flowers, and 
in a flouriſhing ſtate. There muſt 
ame rooted melancholy at the heart, 
bn all nature appears ſmiling about us, 


le b:der us from correſponding with the 
he of the creation, and joining in the 
e he tal chorus of joy. But if meatlows 
07t2 trees in their chearfal verdure, if 
ed en in their bloom, and all the vege- 
mug parts of the creation in their molt 
pl dWun:1gcous dreſs, can inſpire gladneſs 
h, te heart, and drive away all ſadneſs 


dpairz to ſee the rational creation 
and flouriſhing, ought to give us a 
lure as much ſuperior, as the latter is 
be formep-An the ſcale of beings. But 
pealure is ſtill heightened, if we our - 
have been inſtrumental in contribut- 
v the happineſs of our fejlow-crea- 
if we have helped to raifſe\a heart 
wg beneath the weight of grief, and 
wed that barren and dry land, where 
mer was, with refreſhing ſtowers of 
ui kindneſs, Seed" Sermons. 
75. How Palitengſi is manifeſted. 
Correct ſnch groſs. vices as lead us to 
W a real injury to others, is the part 
ral, and the object of the moſt ordi- 
Jrducation. Where that is not attend- 
*in ſome degree, no human ſociety 
all, But in order to render conver- 
nd the intercourſe of minds\ mare 
ud agreeable, good-manners have 
"rented, and have carried the matter 
Wat farther, Wherever natare has 
ithe mind a propenſity to any vice, or 
ll Fallon diſagreeable to others, re- 
Kebing has taught men to throw the 
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bias dn the fide; and te preſerve, 
in all their behaviour, che appearance of 


ſontiments conwary to theſe which they 


naturally iacline o. Thus, us we are na- 
turally proud and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume 
the preſerenoe above others, a polite man 
is taught to dehave with deference towards 
thoſe with whom he converſes, and to yield 
up the ſuperiority. to them du all the com- 
mon incidents of ſociety. Ia like manner, 
wherever à perſon's ſitaation may natural- 
ly beget any diſagreeable ſuſpicion in him, 
tis the part of good-manners to prevent", 
by a ſtudied diſplay of ſentiments directly 
eontrary to thofe of which he is apt to be 
jealous. Thus old men know their infir- 
mities, and — dread contempt from 
youth: hence, well-educated youth re- 
double their inſtances of reſpect and de- 
ference to their elders, Strangers and 
foreigners are without protection: henee, 
in all. polite countries, they receive the 
higheſt civilities, and -are entitled to the 
firſt place in every company, A man is 
lord in his own family, and his gueſts aro, 
in a manner, ſubject to his authority: hence, 
he is always the loweſt perſon in the com · 
pany ; attentive to the wants of every one ; 
and giving himſelf all rhe trouble, in order 
to pleaſe, which may not berray too viſible - 
an affectation, or impoſe too much con- 
ſtraint on his gueſts, Gallantry is nothin 
but an inſlance of the ſame generous a 
refined attention. As nature has given 
man the ſuperiority above woman, by en- 
dowing him with preater ſtrength both of 
mind and bady, tis his part to alleviate 
that ſuperiority, as much as poſſible, by the 
. of his behaviour, and by a ſtudied 
eference and complaiſance for all her in- 
2 — 
iſplay this ſuperiarity, ucing their 
— to the moſt ed llavery ; by eon · 
fining them, by eating them, by ſelling 
them, by killing them. Bar the male ſex, 


among a polite people; diſcover their au- 


thority.in a more generoug, though not a 
leſs evident, manner; byeivilky, by re- 
ſpect, by complaiſance, and in z work, by 
gallantry. In good company, you- need 
not aſk, Who is maſter of the feaſt ? "The 
man who ſits in the loweſt place, and who 
is always induſtrious in helping every one, 
is moſt certainly the perſon, We muſt et · 
ther condemn all ſuch inſtances of genero · 
ſity, as foppiſt and affected, or admit of 
7 antry among the reſt, The ancient 
oſcovites wedded their wives with a whip 
inſtead of a wedding-riog: The lame peo · 
ple, 
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ples in their own” houſes, took wp bo 
the precedency above foreigners, even fo- 
reign ambaſſadors. Theſe two inſtances 
of their generofity and politeneſs are mach 
of a piece. Hume"s Eſſays. 


$ 76. . The Bufineſs and Qualifications of a 
Pact deſcribed. * 


Wherever I went, I found that 
was conſidered as the higheſt learning, and 
regarded with a veneration ſomewhat ap- 
progehing to that which man would pay to 
the angelie nature. And it yet fills me 
with wonder, that, in almoſt all countries, 
the moſt ancient poets are conſidered as 
the beſt > whether it be that every other 
kind of knowledge is an acquiſition gra- 
dually attained, and poetry is a gift con- 
ferred at once; or that the firſt poetry of 
every nation ſurpriſed them as a — 5 
and retained the credit by conſent which 
it received by accident at firſt: or whe- 
ther, as the province of poetry 1s to de- 
ſcribe nature and paſſion, which are always 
the ſame, the firſt writers took poſſeſſion of 
the moſt ſtriking objects for deſcription, 
and the moſt ws, = occurrences for fic- 
tion, and left nothing to thoſe that follow- 
ed them, but tranſcriptions of the ſame 
events, and new combinations of the ſame 
images. Whatever be the reaſon, it is 
commonly obſerved, that the early writers 
are in poſſeſſion of nature, and their follow - 
ers of art: that the firſt excel in ſtrength 
and invention, and the latter in elegance 
and refinement. | 
I was deſirous to add my name to this 
Muſtrious fraternity. I read all the poets 
of Perſia and Arabia, and was able to re- 
peat - memory the volumes that are ſuſ- 
_ in the moſque of Mecca. But I ſoon 
nd that no man was ever great by imi- 
tation. My deſire of excellence impelled 
me to transfer my attention to nature and 
to life. Nature was to be my ſubject, and 
men to be my auditors : I could never de- 
ſcribe what I had not ſeen :. I could not 
hope to move thoſe with delight or terror, 
whoſe intereſts and opinions 1 did not un- 
derſtand. 
„ Being now reſolved to be a 1 
ſaw every thing with a new purpoſe; my 
of attention was ſuddenly magnifi- 
ed: no kind of knowledge was to be over- 
looked, I ranged mountains and deſerts 
for images and reſemblances, and pictured 
upon my mind every tree of the foreſt and 
flower of the valley, I obſerved with 
equal care the crags of the rock and the 
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ſomething to my pounce 78. 
In ſo wide a ſurvey,” fad de g 


nos of the palace." Sometimes 
red along the mazes of the e 
ſometimes watched the changes of 
ſummer clouds, To a poet rotting 
be uſeleſs, Whatever 1s . beautiful, 
whatever is dreadful, muſt be n 
his imagination; he muſt be ee 
with all that is awfully vaſt or elegaml 
little. The plants of the garden theaw 
mals of the wood, the minerals of thes 
and meteors of the ſky, muſt all concur i 
ſtore his mind with inexhauſlble anz 
for every idea is uſeful for be ei 
ment or decoration of moral or zeligits 
truth; and he, who knows mol, will bas 
moſt power of diverſifying his ſcenes ant 
of gratifying his reader with remote ally 
ſions and unexpected inſtruction. 
« All the a es of nature I 
therefore — find and every ec 
try which L have ſurveyed has c 


« you muſt ſurely have leſt mache 
ſerved. I have lived, till now, withas 
circuit of theſe mountains, and yas 
walk abroad without the fight of 
thing which I never beat, 
never heeded.” 1 he 
« The buſineſs of a poet,” fad 
« js to examine, not the individuak out 
ſpecies ; to remark general properties 
large appearances: he does not ane 
the ſtreaks of the tulip, or deſcribe ths 
ferent ſhades in the verdure of heb 
He is to exhibit in his its. a 
ſuch prominent and ſtriking featussz 
cal the original to every Mid el 
neglect the minuter diſcrimination 
one may have remarked, and af 
neglected, for thoſe charatienlie 
are alike obvious to vigilance. Ws 
leſlneſs, ' 4 
« But the knowledge of nau 
half the taſk of a poet; he mall 
uninted likewiſe with all the mod 
His 1 _ wry, he effigy 
happineſs an of every & 
obſerve the power of all the paſſiow h 
their combinations,” and traeß 
of the human mind as they a6 Rare 
various inſtitutions, and 8 
fluences of climate or cuſtom, fro 
ſprightlineſs of infancy to We 
of decrepitude. He muſt d 
the prejudices of his age - 
muſt confider right and wrong 
ſtract and invariable ſtate z Ke * * 
gard preſent laws and opinions, 
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il and tranſcendental truths, which Thus I might ſafely confine myſelf to 
dways be the ſame: he muſt there- my native country: but if 1 would only 
# content himſelf with the flow pro- croſs the ſeas, I might ind in France a live , 
Hof his name; contemn the applauſe ing Horace and a Juvenal, in the perſon 
own time, and commit his claims to of the admirable Boileau, whoſe numbers 
ſuffice of poſterity. He muſt write as are excellent, whoſe expretſions are noble, 
merpreter of nature, and the legiſlator whoſe thoughts are juſt, whoſe {anguage is 
nkind, and conſider himſelf as pre- pure, whoſe ſatire & pointed, and w ole 
over the thoughts and manners of ſenſe is cloſe, What he borrows from the 
erations, as a being ſuperior to ancients, he — — wich uſury of his own, 
place. in coin as and almoſt as yniverſally 
His labour is not yet at an end: he valuable; r, ſettin prejudice and partia- 
W know many languages and many lity apart, though he is our enemy, the 
; and, that his tyle may be wor- ſtamp of a Louis, the patron of arts, is not 
histhovghts, muſt by inceſſant prac- much inferior to the medal of an Auguſtus 
familiarize to himſelf every delicacy Cæſar. Let this be ſaid without entering 
ch and grace of harmony.“ into the intereſts of factions and parties, 
Tobnfon's Raſſelas, and relating only the bounty of that 
to men of learning and merit: à praiſe | 
« Remarks on ſome of the bet Poets, juſt, that even we, who are his cnemies, 
beth ancient and modern. cannot refuſe it to him. | 
manifeſt, that ſome particular ages Now, if it may be permitted me to 
deen more happy than others, in the back again to the conſideration of epic 
don of great men, and all ſorts of poetry, I have confeſſed that no man hi- 
wd ſciences; as that of Euripides, therto has reached, or ſo much as approach - 
Nes, Ariſtophanes, and the reſf, for ed to the excellencies of Homer or Virgil; 
petry, amongſt the Greeks; that of I muſt farther add, that Statius, the be 
Ws for heroic, lyric, dramatic, ele- verſiſicator next Virgil, knew not how to 
ud indeed all ſorts of poetry, in the deſign after him, though he had the model 
of Virgil, Horace, Varius, Ovid, in his eyes; that Lucan is wanting both in 
ny others; eſpecially if we take deſign and ſubject, and is beſides too full 
lat century the latter end of the of heat and affection; that among the mo- 
avealth, wherein we find Varro, derns, Arioſto neither deſigned juſtly, nor 
bs, and Catullus : and at the ſame obſerved any unity of action, or compaſs of 
ed Cicero, Salluſt, and Cæſar. A time, or moderation in the vaſtneſs of his 
ae in modern times, for learning draught: his ſtyle 1s luxurious, without 
bind, was that of Lorenzo de Me- majeſty or decency ; and his adventurers 
Au dis fon Leo X. wherein painting without the_compals of nature and poſſibi- 
red, poetry flouriſhed, and the lity. Taſſo, whoſe deſign was regular, 
guage was reſtored. and who obſerved the rules of unity in time 
Iples in all theſe are obvious: but and place more cloſely than Virgil, yet was 
would infer is this, That in fach an not ſo happy in his action: he confeſſes 
6 poſtble ſome great genius may himſelf to have been too lyrical, that is, to 
vequal any of the ancients, abating have written beneath the dignity of heroic 
ihe language ; for great contem- verſe, in his epiſodes of Sophronia, Ermi- 
9 whet and cultivate each other; nia, and Armida; his ſtory is not ſo pleaſing 
mal borrowing and commerce, as Arioſto's; he is too flatulent ſometimes, 
common riches of learning, as and ſometimes too dry; many times un- 
Weivil government. equal, and almoſt always forced; and be- 
ethat Homer and Virgil were ſides, is full of conceptions, points of epi- 
poets of their ſpecies, and that na- gram, and witticiſms; all which are not only 
o much worn out in producing — the dignity of heroic verſe, but eon- 
te is never able to bear the like trary to its nature. Virgi and Homer 
M the example only holds in he- have not one of them: and thoſe who are \ 
: In tragedy and ſatire, I offer guilty of ſo boyiſh an ambition in ſo grave d 
Mantain, againſt ſome of our a ſubject, are ſo far from being conſidered | 
Macs, that this age and the laſt, as heroic poets, that they ought to be turn- 
In England, have excelled the ed down from Homer to Anthologia, from 
u boch theſe kinds, Virgil to Martial and Owen's — 
3 E 


be is the more to 
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and from Spenſer to Flecno, that is, from 
the op to the bottom of all poetry. But 
to return to Taſſo; he borrows from the 
invention of Boyardo, and in his alteration 
of his poem, which is infinitely the worſt, 
imitates Homer ſo very ſervilely, that (for 
example) he gives the king of Jeruſalem 
fifty ſons, only becauſe Homer had beſtow- 
ed the like number on king Priam ; he kills 
the youngeſt in the ſame manner, and has 
provided his hero with a Patroclus, under 
another name, only to bring him back to 
the wars, when his friend was killed. 'The 
French have performed nothing in this 
kind, which is not below thoſe two Italians, 
and ſubject to a thouſand more refle&ions, 
without examining their St, Louis, their 
Pucelle, or their Ktarique, The Engliſh 
have only to boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, 
who neither of them wanted either genius 
or learning to have been perfect poets, and 
yet both of them are liable to many cen- 
ſures. For there is no uniformity in the 
deſign of Spenſer; he aims at the accom- 
. of no one action; he raiſes up a 

ero for every one of his adventures, and 
endows each of them with ſome particular 


moral virtue, which renders them all equal, 


without ſubordination or preference. Every 
one is moſt valiant in his own legend; only 
we muſt do them the juſtice to obſerve, 
that magnanimity, which is the character 
of Prince Arthur, ſh:nes through the whole 

oem, and ſuccours the reſt, when they are 
in diſtreſs. The original of every knight 
was then living in the court of queen Ehza- 
beth ; and he attributed to each of them 
that virtue which he thought moſt conſpi- 
cuous in them: an ingenious piece of flat- 
tery, though it turned not much to his ac- 
count. Had he lived to finiſh his poem, in 
the ſix remaining legends, it had certainly 
been mere of a piece; but could not have 
been perſect, becauſe the model was not 
true. But Prince Arthur, or his chief pa- 
tron, Sir Philip Sidney, whom he intended 
to make happy by the marriage of his Glo- 
riana, dying before him, deprived the poet 
both of means and ſpirit to accompliſh his 
erfiem. For the reſt, his obſolete lan- 
Pu: ge, and il! choice of his ſtanza, are faults 
at of the ſecond magnitude: for, notwith- 
ſtanding the firſt, he is ſtill intelligible, at 
leaſt after a little practice; and for the lait, 
admired, that labour- 
ing under ſuch a difticulty, his verſes are 
ſo numerous, ſo various, and ſo harmoni- 
ous, that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly 
imitated, has ſurpaſſed hyn amerg the Ro- 
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mans, and only Rr. Waller among 
Engliſh. 7 HOGS. 601174 >; Dryden. 


978. Remarks on ſome of the bet Engli 
dramatic Poets. 

Shakeſpeare was the man who, of 
modern and perhaps ancient poets, had th 
largeſt and moſt compreheniive ſoul. 
the — of nature were ſtill preſent 
him, and he drew them not laborivuſly, b 
luckily : when he deſcribes any thing, ye 
more than ſee it, you feel it too. The 
who accuſe him to have wanted learnin 
give-him the greater commendation : 
was naturally learned ; he needcd uot 
ſpectacles of books to read nature; 
looked inwards, and found her there, 
cannot ſay he is every where alike; we 
he fo, I ſhould do him injury to comp 
him with the greateſt of mankind, H 
many times flat and inſipid; his cor 
wit degenerating into clenches; his ſerie 
ſwelling into bombaſt. But he is alu 
great, when ſome great occaſion is preſe 
ed to him: no man can ſay he ever h. 
fit ſubje& for his wit, and did not then 
himſelf as high above the reſt of Poets, 


Quantùm lenta ſolent icter viburna cupre 


The conſideration of this made 
Hales of Eaton ſay, that there was no 
jet of which any poet ever writ, b 
would produce it much berter treate 
Shakeſpeare; and, however others are 
generally preferred before him, yet 
age wherein he lived, which had conter 
raries with him Fletcher and Jonſon 
ver equalled them to him in their el 
And in the laſt king's court, when 4 
reputation was at the higheſt, Sir 
Suckling, and with him the greater 
the oourtiers, ſer our Shakeſpeare fa 
Nm. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom 
next to ſpeak, had, with the advant 
Shakeſpcare's wit, which was their | 
dent, great natural gifts, unprove 
ſtudy; Beaumont efpecially being 
curate a judge af players, that Ben 
while he lived, ſubmitted all his u 
to his cenſure, and, tis thought, 1 
judgment in correcting, if not cont 
all his plots. Whar value he had | 
appears by the verſes he writ to an 
therefore I need ſpeak no farcher 
The fir{t play which brought Flet 
him in eſteem was their Philaliers 
fore that, they had written * N 
very unſuecelfully; and dhe 8 


U a 1 5 
* . 


ported of Ben Jonſon, before he writ Every 
Man ia his Humour. Their plots were ge- 
erally more regular than Shakeſpeare's, 
ehecially thoſe which were made before 
geaumont's death; and they underſtood 
and imitated the converſation of gentlemen 
bach better, whoſe wild debaucheries, and 
quickneſs of repartees, no poet can ever 
pint as they have done. That humour 
vaich Ben Jonſon-derived from particular 
perſons, they made it not their buſineſs to 
tcride: they repreſented all the paſſions 
ery lively, but above all, love. I am apt 
v believe the Engliſh language in them 
wrived to its higheſt perfection: what 
words have been taken in ſince, are rather 
lerffuous than neceſſary. Their plays 
we now the moſt pleaſant and frequent en- 
trainments of the ſtage ; two of theirs be- 
nz ated through the year for one of 
dakeſpeare's or Jonſon's : the reaſon is, 
tecauſe there is a certain gaiety in their 
emedies, and pathos in their more ſerious 

Jars, which ſuits generally with all men's 
uncur. Shakeſpeare's language is like- 
ve a little obſolete, and Ben Jonſon's wit 
wnes ſhort of theirs, 

A; for Jonſon, to whoſe character I am 
ww arrived, if we look upon him while he 
w himſelf (for his laſt plays were but his 
Oages), I think him the moſt learned and 
pucious writer which any theatre ever had. 
le vas a moſt ſevere judge of himſelf as 
las others. One cannot ſay he wanted 


„ yet b dat rather that he was frugal of it, In 
conte * works you find little to retrench or al- 
onſon b. Wit and language, and humour alſo 


a ome meaſure, we had before him; but 


vhen imeting of art was wanting to the drama 
88 ue came. He managed his ſtrength to 
ater are advantage than any who preceded 
re fa . You ſeldom find him making love 


ay of his ſcenes, or endeavouring to 
me the paſſions ; his genius was too ſullen 
N aternine to do it gracefully, eſpecially 
Rn he knew he came after thoſe who 
K performed both to ſuch an height, 
woke his proper ſphere, and in that 

agnted moſt to repreſent mechanic 
Ne. He was deeply converſant in the 
Nn, both Greek and Latin, and he 
ved boldly from them: there is not 
er or hiſtorian among the Roman au- 
eck thoſe times, whom he has not 
x - Sejanus and Catiline. But he 
3 robberies ſo openly, that one 
* he fears not to be taxed by any 
ie mvades authors like a monarch, 
"UN Kould be theft in other pech, 15 
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only victory in him. With the ſpoils of 
thoſe writers he ſo repreſents old Rome to 
us, in its rites, ceremonies, and cuſtoms, 
that if one of their poets had written either 
of his tragedies, we had ſeen leſs of it 
than in him. If there was any fault in his 
language, twas that he weav'd it too cloſely 
an laborioul in his ſerious plays: per- 
haps, too, he did a little too much Roma- 
nize our tongue, leaving the words which 
he tranſlated as much Latin as he found 
them; wherein, though he learnedly fol- 
lowed the idiom of their language, he did 
not enough comply with ours. 1f I would 
compare with him Shakeſpeare, | mult ac- 
knowledge him the more correct poet, but 
Shakeſpeare the greater wit. Shakeſpeare 


was the Homer, or father of our dramatic 


poets, Jonſon was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing ; I admire him, but I 
love Shakeſpeare. To conclude of him: 
as he has given us the moſt correct plays, 
ſo, in the precepts which he has laid down 
in his diſcoveries, we have as many and as 
profitable rules for perfecting the Rage as 
any wherewith the French can furniſh us. 
Dryden's Hays. 


$ 79. The Origin and Right of excluſive 
Property explained. | 


There is nothing which fo generally 
ſtrikes the imagination and engages the 
affections of mankind, as the right of pro- 
perty ; or that ſole and deſpotic dominion 
which one man claims and exerciſes over 
the external things of the world, in a total 
excluſion of the right of any other indivi- 
dual in the univerſe. And yet there are 
very few that will give themſelves the 
trouble to conſider the original and founda- 
tion of this right. Pleaſed as we are with 
the poſſeſſion, we ſeem afraid to look back 
to the means by which it was acquired, as 
if fearful of ſome defect in our title; or at 
beſt we reſt ſatisfied with the deciſion of 


the laws in our favour, without examinin 


the reaſon or authority upon which thoſe 
laws have been built. We think it enough 
that our title is derived by the grant of the 
former proprietor, by deſcent from our 
anceſtors, or by the laſt will and teſtament 
of the dying owner; not caring to reflect 
that (accurately and ſtrictly ſpeaking) there 


is no foundation in nature or in natural law, 


why a ſet of words upon parchment ſhould 


convey the dominion of land; why the ſon 
ſhould have a right to exclude his fel- 
low-creatures from a determinate ſpot of 
ground, becauſe his father had done ſo be- 
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fore him; or why the occupier of a parti- 


cular field or of a jewel, when lying on his 
death- bed, and no longer able to maintain 
poſſeſſion, ſhould be entitled to tell the reſt 
of the world, which of them ſhould enjoy 
it after him. Theſe enquiries, it muſt be 
owned, would be uſeleſs and even trouble- 
ſome in common life, It 1s well if the 
maſs of mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without ſcrutinizing too nicely into 
the reaſons of making them. But, when 
law is to be conſidered not only as mat- 
ter of practice, but alſo as a rational 
ſcience, it cannot be improper or uſeleſs 
to examine more deeply the rudiments 
and grounds of theſe poſitive conſtitutions 
of ſociety. 

In the beginning of the world, we are 
informed by holy writ, the all-bountiful 
Creator gave to man, “ dominion over all 
the carth ; and over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over ever 
living thing that moveth upon the earth *,” 
This is the only true and ſolid foundation 
of man's dominion over external things, 
whatever airy metaphyſical notions may 
have been ſtarted by fanciful writers upon 
this ſubject. The earth therefore, and all 
things therein, are the general property of 
all mankind, excluſive of other beings, from 
the immediate gift of the Creator. And, 
while the earth continued bare of mhabi- 
tants, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all 
was in common among them, and that 
every one took from the public ſtock to 
his own uſe ſuch things as his immediate 
neceſlities required. 

Theſe general notions of property were 
then ſufficient to anſwer all 1 purpoſes of 
human life; and might perhaps ſtill have 
anſwered them, had it been poſſible for 
mankind to have remained in à ſtate of 
primæval ſimplicity: as may be collected 
from the manners of many American na- 
tions when firſt diſcovered by the Europe - 
ans; and from the ancient method of liv- 
ing among the firſt Europeans themſelves, 
if we. may credit either the memorials of 
them preſerved in the golden age of the 

ts, or the uniform accounts given by 
iſtorians of thoſe times wherein erant omnia 
communia et indiviſa omnibus, veluti nnum 
cunclis patrimenium efſet t. Not that this 
communion of goods ſeems ever to have 
been r even in the earlieſt ages, 
to aught but the ſubſtance of the thing; 
nor could be extended to the uſe of it. For, 


Gen. i. 28. + Juſtin, I. 43. c. 1. 
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by the law of nature an@ reaſon, he ub 
firſt began to uſe it acquired therein a kind 
of trankent property, that laſted ſo long as 
he was uſing it, and no longer t : or, to 
ſpeak with greater preciſion, the right of 
poſſeſſion continued for the fame time only 
that the act of poſſe ſſion laſted, Thus the 
ground was in common, and no part of it. 
was the permanent property of any man in 
particular: yet whoever was in the occu- 
pation of any determinate ſpot of it, for 
reſt, for ſhade, or the like, acquired for the 
time a ſort of ownerſhip, from which it 
would have been unjuſt, and contrary te 
the law of nature, to have driven him bi 
force; but the inſtant that he quitted th, 
uſe or occupation of it, another might ſeiz 
it without injuſtice, Thus alſo a vine © 
other tree might be ſaid to be in commor 
as all men were equally entitled to its pr 
duce; and yet any private individual mi 

ain the ſole property of the fruit, whi 

e had gathered for his own repaſt. 
doctrine well illuſtrated by Cicero, ul 
compares the world to a great theatre, wie 
is common to the public, and yet the pla 
which any man has taken is for the tit 


his own ||. 2! * . 
But when mankind increaſed in num . 
craft, and ambition, it became neceſſary * 
entertain conceptions of more permang 4 
dominion: and to appropriate to ind wh 
duals not the immediate uſe only, but meal 
very ſubſtance of the thing to be ul wh 
Otherwiſe innumerable tumults muſt þ * 
ariſen, and the good order of the world b. x b 
continually — and diſturbed, whi! be, 0 
variety of perſons were ſtriving who ſho 1 „ 
get the firſt occupation of the ſame thi dhe 
or diſputing which of them had actu bots 
had it. As human life alſo grew bers 
and more refined, abundance of conyt 1 
ences were deviſed to render it mote t hy 
commodious, and agreeable ; as, hab deed th 
tions for ſhelter and oy and raimen ah . 
warmth and decency. But no man "ne: | 
be at the trouble to 2 either, ſo u, b 
as he had only an uſufruRtuary proper nd. 
them, which was to ceaſe the inſtant Wo 
he quitted poſſeſſion if, a3 ſoon 3 Tar 
walked out of his tent, or pulled ., 
garment, the next i ws 2 hi fo 
would have a right to inhabit ho ' 
to wear the other. In the caſe of! 


1 Barbeyr. Puff. I. 4+ c. 
vemadmodum theatrum, cum ee. 
1 — dici poteſt, ejus eſſe 5 : 
quiſque occuparit. De Fins I 3-& 


ans, in particular, it was natural to ob- 
gere, that even the brute creation, to whom 
erery thing elſe was in common, maintained 
{kind of permanent property in their dwel- 
lags, eſpecially for the protection of their 
yoang ; that the birds of the air had neſts, 
ind the beaſts of the field had caverns, the 
arafion of which they eſteemed a ver 

fgrant injuſtice, and would ſacrifice their 
les to preſerve them. Hence a propert 

x3; ſoon eſtabliſhed in every man's houſe 
ud homeſtall; which ſeem to have been 
giginally mere temporary huts or move- 
de cabins, ſuited to the deſign of Provi- 
lznce for more ſpeedily Peopling the earth, 


_ nd ſuited to the wandering life of their 
2 terer, before any extenſive property in 
mn tie ſoil or ground was eſtabliſhed. And 
pr dere can be no doubt, but that moveables 
0 «every kind became ſooner appropriated 


an the permanent ſubſtantial ſoil ; partly 
tecauſe they were more ſuſceptible of a 
ug occupance, which might be continued 
fir months together without any ſenſible 
xerruption, and at length by uſage ripen 
to an eſtabliſhed right; but principally 
decaule few of them could be fit for uſe, 
improved and meliorated by the bodily 
wour of the occupant : which bodily la- 


* bur, beſtowed upon any ſubject which 
=, fore lay in common to all men, is uni- 
„ of rally allowed to give the faireſt and 


nul reaſonable title to an excluſive pro- 


* ry therein, 

at The article of food was a more imme- 
| (oli = © and therefore a more early con- 
7 Keration, Such as were not contented 
* "a the ſpontaneous product of the earth, 


bit for a more ſolid refreſhment in the 
& of bealts which they obtained by hunt- 
. Put the frequent diſappointments, 
_ to that method of proviſion, in- 
Kd them to gather together ſuch ani- 
wu bete of a more tame and ſequa- 
da nature; and to eſtabliſh a permanent 
Fpny in their flocks and herds, in or- 
* ſultain themſelves in a leſs preca- 
-» manner, partly by the milk of the 
=, and partly by the fleſh of the 


d OF * young. 
cam 1 2 of _ their cattle made the 

: e ol water alſo a very important point. 
1 ir therefore the beak of Genefis (the 


x. Fenerable monument of antiquity, 
red merely with -a view to hiſtory) 
1 us with frequent inſtances of 
, tentions concerning wells; the 
* a operty of which appears to have 
u clablüthed in the firſt digger or oc- 
ken trea_ in ſuch places where the 
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und and herbage remained yet in 
— Thus we find Abraham, who 
was but a ſojourner, aſſerting his right 
to a well in the country of Abimelech, 
and exacting an oath for his ſecurity, 
« becauſe he had digged that well “.“ 
And Iſaac, about ninety years afterwards, 
reclaimed this his father's property ; and, 
after much contention with the Philiſtines, 
was ſuffered to enjoy it in peace +. 

All this while the ſoil and paſture of the, 
earth remained ſtill in common as before, 
and open to every occupant : except per- 
haps in the neighbourhood of towns, where 
the neceſſity of a ſole and excluſive pro- 
perty in lands (for the ſake of agricalture) 
was earlier felt, and therefore more rea- 
dily complied with. Otherwiſe, when the 
multitude of men and cattle had conſumed 
every convenience on one ſpot of ground, 
it was deemed a natural right toſeize upon 
and occupy ſuch other lands as would more 
eaſily ſupply their neceſſities. This prac- 
tice is ſtill retained among the wild and 
uncultivated nations that have never been 
formed into civil ſtates, like the Tartars 
and others in the Eaſt; where the climate 
itſelf, and the boundleſs extent of their ter. 
ritory, conſpire to retain them ſtill in the 
ſame ſavage ſtate of vagrant liberty, which 
was univerſal in the earlieſt ages, and which 
Tacitus informs us continued among the 
Germans till the decline of the Roman em- 
pire t. We have alſo a ſtriking example 
of the ſame kind in the hiſtory of Abra. 
ham and his nephew Lot ||, When their 
joint ſubſtance became ſo great, that paſ- 
ture and other conveniencies grew ſcarce, 
the natural conſequence was, that a ſtrife 
aroſe between their ſervants; ſo that it 
was no longer practicable to dwell toge- 
ther. This contention Abraham thus en. 
deavoured to compoſe ; Let there be no 
ſrife, L pray thee, between thee and me. Is 
not the whole land before thee ? Separate 
thyſelf, I pray thee, from me. If thou 
wilt take the left hand, then wall I go to 
the right ; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then will I go to the left.” 
plainly implies an acknowledged right in 
either to occupy whatever ground he pleaſ- 
ed, that was not pre-occupied by other 
tribes. © And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 

* Gen. xxi 30. + Gen. xxvi. TS, 18, &c, 

Colunt diſcreti et diverſi z ut fons, ut cam 
I. ut nemus placuit. De mor. Ger m. 16. 


[| Gen. Xills 
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well watered every where, even as the 

arden of the Lord. Then Lot choſe 
kim all the plain of Jordan, and journeyed 
eaſt, and Abraham dwelt in the land of 
Canaan,” | 

Upon the ſame principle was founded 
the right of migration, or ſending colonies 
to find out new habitations, when the mo- 
ther-country was over-charged with inha- 
bitants; which was practiſed as well by 
the Phœnicians and Greeks, as the Ger- 
mans, Scythians, and other northern peo- 
ple. And ſo long as it was confined to 
the ſtocking and cultivation of deſart un- 
inhabited countries, it kept ſtrictly within 
the limits of the law of nature. But how 
far the ſeizing on countries already peo- 

led, and driving out or maſſacring the 
innocent and defenceleſs natives, merely 
becauſe they differed from their invaders 
in language, in religion, in cuſtoms, in go- 
vernment, or in colour; how far ſuch a 
conduct was conſonant to nature, to rea- 
ſon, or to chriſtianity, deſerved well to be 
conſidered by thoſe who have rendered 
their names immortal by thus civilizing 
mankind. 

As the world by degrees grew more po- 
pulous, it daily became more difficult to 
find out new ſpots to inhabit, without en- 
croaching upon fcrmer occupants ; and, by 
conſtantly occupying the ſame individual 
ſpot, the fruits of the earth were conſumed, 
and irs ſpontaneous produce deſtroyed, 
without any proviſion for a future ſuppl 
or ſucceſſion. It therefore became neceſ- 
ſary to purſue ſome regular method of pro- 
viding a, conſtant ſubſiſtence ; and this ne- 
ceſſity produced, or at leaſt promoted and 
encouraged, the art of agriculture. And 
the art of agriculture, by a regular con- 
nexion and conſequence, ease and 
eſtabliſhed the idea of a more permanent 
property in the ſoil, than had hitherto been 
received and adopted. It was clear that 
the earth would not produce her fruits in 
ſufficient quantities, without the aſſiſtance 
of tillage : but who would be at the pains 
of tilting it, if another might watch an op- 
portunity to ſeize upon and enjoy the pro- 
duct of his induſtry, art, and labour? Had 
not therefore a ſeparate property in lands, 
as moveables, been veſted in ſome indivi- 
duals, the world muſt have continued a fo- 
reſt, and men have been mere animals of 
prey; which, according to ſome philoſo- 
_ is the genuine ſtate of nature. 

hereas now (fo graciouſly has Provi- 
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dence interwoven our duty and eur ha 
pineſs together) the reſale of this very = 
ceſſity has been the ennobling of the human 
ſpecies, by giving it opportunities of im- 
proving its rational faculties, as well as of 
exerting its natural, Neceſſity begat pro- 
perty; and, in order to inſure that pro. 
perty, recourſe was had to civil ſociety, 
which brought along with it a long train of 
inſeparable concomitants; ſtates, govern- 
ment, laws, puniſhments, and the public 
exerciſe of religious duties. Thus con- 
nected together, it was found that a part 
only of ſociety was ſufficient to provide, 
by their manual labour, for the neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence of all; and leiſure was given 
to others to cultivate the human mind, to 
invent uſeful arts, and to lay the founda- 
tions of ſcience. 

The only queſtion remaining is, Hoy 
this property became actually veſted ; of 
what it is that gave a man an exclufivg 
right to retain in a permanent manner that 
ſpecific land, which before belonged ge 
nerally to every bady, but particularly 16 
nite ? And, as we before obſerved th: 
occupancy gave the right to the temporar 
uſe of the ſoul, ſo it is agreed upon all har gn, 
that occupancy gave alſo the original rig] 
to the permanent property in the ſubſlane 
of the earth itſelf; which excludes eve: 
one elſe but the owner from the uſe of! 
There is indeed ſome difference among i 
writers on natural law, concerning 
reaſon wh oy ns ſhould convey d 
right, and inveſt one with this abſolu 
property; Grotius and Puffendorf ili 
ing, that this right of occupancy is found 
upon a tacit and implied aſſent of all m 0 
kind, that the firſt occupant ſhould becot . 
the owner; and Barbeyrac, Titius, \ ; 
Locke, and others, holding, that there 
no ſuch implied aſſent, neither 1s 1t nect 
ſary that there ſhould be; for that the ve 
act of occupancy, alone, being a degree 
bodily labour, is, from a principle of 1 
tural juſtice, without any conſent or Ca 
pact, ſufficient of itſelf to gain a title, 
diſpute that ſavours too much of wy 
ſcholaſtic refinement ! However, both f 
agree in this, that occupancy 13 the 1 
by which the title was in fact ong" 
gained; every man ſeizing to ＋* 
continued uſe ſuch ſpots of ground 2 
found moſt agreeable to his oun cf 
nience, provided by found them une 

ied by any one elle. X 


f 
f 
F 


o. Retirement of no Uſe to ſome. 

To lead the life I propoſe with ſatiſ- 
6&0 2nd profit, renouncing the pleaſures 
1 bofinels of the world, and breaking 
de hybits of both, is not ſufficient; the 
brive creature whoſe underſtanding is ſu- 
vrteially employed, through life, about a 
we general notions, and is never bent to 
idol; and Ready purſuit of truth, may re- 
we-c2 the plenſures and bufineſs of the 
curl, for even in the buſineſs ofthe world 
{ee ſuch creatures often employed, and 
wr break the habits 3 nay he may retire 
vd Jrone away life in ſolitude like a monk, 
«live him over the door of whoſe houſe, 
# if his houſe had been his tomb, ſome- 
br writ, Here lies ſuch an one:“ but 
wach man will be able to make the true 
{20f retirement. The employment of his 
zl. that would have been agreeable and 
alrif he had accuſtomed himſelf to it ear- 
„vill be unpleaſant and impracticable 
re: fuch men loſe their intellectual pow- 
& for want of exerting them, and, having 
red away youth, are reduced to the ne- 
evty of trifling away age. It fares with 
de wind juſt as it does with the body. He 
dio was born with a texture of brain as 
mg as that of Newton, may become un- 
de to perform the common rules of arith- 
tic; jult as he who has the ſame elaſti- 
n his muſcles, the ſame ſuppleneſs in 
*10ints, and all his nerves and finews as 
braced as Jacob Hall, may become a 
= m1eldy fluggard. Yet farther ; the 
wat creature, who has thought it all 


Ry on truſt, will be as lirtle able as the 
=7 to improve his ſolitude to any good 
ſe: unleſs we call it a good purpoſe, 
ut lometimes happens, to confirm and 
ui his prejudices, ſo that he may live 
Q die in one continued delirium. The 
Mitrmed prejudices of a thoughtful life are 
bud to change as the confirmed habits 
In ndolent life: and as ſome muſt trifle 
* ige becauſe they trifled away youth, 
r mult labour on in a maze of error, 
ae they have wandered there too long 
eir way out. Bolingbroke, 


In. Conſequences of the Revolution of 
1688, 


fey men at that time looked forward 
— w foreſee the neceſſary conſe- 
= the new conſtitution of the re- 

* lat was ſcon afterwards formed, 


& liſe needleſs, or unlawful, to examine 
* principles of facts that he took origi- 
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nor of the method of funding that imme» 
diately took place; which, abſurd as they 
are, have continued ever ſince, till it is. be- 
come ſcarce poſſible to alter them. Few 
people, I ſay, foreſaw how the creation of 
funds, and the multiplication of taxes, 
would encreaſe yearly the power of the 
crown, and bring our liberties, by a natu- 
ral and neceſſary progreſſion, into more 
real, though leſs apparent danger, than 
they were in before the Revolutior. The 
exceſſive ill huſbandry practiſed from the 
very beginning of King William's reign, 
and which laid the foundations of all we 
feel and all we fear, was not the effect of 
ignorance, miſtake, or what we call chance, 
but of deſign and ſcheme in thoſe who had 
the ſway at that time. I am not ſo un- 
charitable, however, as to believe, that 
they intended to bring upon their country 
all the miſchiefs that we, who came aftap 
them, experience and apprehend. No; 
they ſaw the meaſures they took ſingly, 
and unrelatively, or relatively alone to 
ſome immediate object. The notion of at- 
taching men to the new government, by 
tempting them to embark their fortunes 
on the tame bottom, was a reaſon of ſtate 
to ſome : the notion of creating a new, that 
is, a monied intereſt, in oppoſition to the 
landed intereſt, or as a balance to it, and 
of acquiring a ſuperior influence in the city 
cf London, at leaſt, by eſtabliſhment of 
great corporations, was a reaſon of party 
to others: and I make no doubt that the 
opportunity of amaſſing immenſe eſtates 
by the managements of funds, by trafiick- 
ing in paper, and by all the arts of jobbingy 
was a reaſon of private intereſt to. thoſe 
who ſupported and improved this ſcheme 
of iniquity, if not to thoſe who deviſed it. 
They looked no farther. Nay, we who 
came after them, and aave long talted the 
bitter fruits of the corruptior they planted, 
were far from taking ſuch an alarm at our 
diſtreſs, and our danger, as they deſerved ; 
till the moſt remote and fatal effect of 
cauſes, laid by the laſt generation, was very 
near becoming an object of experience in 
this, ; Lid. 


$ 82. Defence of Ridales: ina Letter to 
2 Lady. 
It is with wonderful ſatisfaction I find 
you are grown ſuch an adept in the occult 
arts, and that you take a laudable pleaſure 


in the ancient aud ingenious ſtudy of mak» 


ing and ſolving riddles, It is a ſcience, un- 
doubtedly, of moſt neceſſary acquirement, 
= and 


7% 
and deſerves to make a part in the medi- 
tation of both ſexes. Thoſe of yours may 
by this means very innocently indulge their 
uſual curioſity of diſcovering and diſcloſing 
a ſecret; whilſt ſuch — ours who have 
a turn for deep ſpeculations, and are fond 
of puzzling themſelves and others, ma 
exerciſe their faculties this way with mu 
Private ſatis faction, and without the leaſt 
diſturbance to the public. It is an art in- 
deed which I would recommend to the en- 
couragement of both the univerſities, as it 
aftords the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt method of 
conveying ſome of the moſt uſeful princi- 
ples of logic, and might therefore be in- 

as a very proper ſubſtitute in the 
room of thoſe dry ſyſtems which are at pre- 
ſent in vogue in thoſe places of education, 
For as it conſiſts in diſcovering truth under 
borrowed appearances, it might prove of 
wonderful advantage in every branch of 
learning, by habituating the mind to ſepa- 
rate all foreign ideas, and conſequently 
preſerving it from that grand ſource of 
error, the being deceived by falſe connec- 
tions. In ſhort, Timoclea, this your favou- 
rite ſcience contains the ſum of all human 
policy; and as there is no paſſing through 
the world without ſometimes mixing with 
fools and knaves; who would not chooſe 
to be maſter of the enigmatical art, in or- 
der, on proper occaſions, to be able to lead 
aſide craft and impertinence from their 
aim, by the convenient artifice of a pru- 
dent diſguiſe ? It was the maxim of a very 
wiſe prince, that © he who knows not how 
to diſſemble, knows not how to reign :* 
and I deſire you would receive it as mine, 
that « he who knows not how to riddle, 
knows not how to live.“ 

But beſides the general uſefulneſs of this 
art, it will have a — recommendation 
to all true admirers of antiquity, as being 
practiſed by the moſt conſiderable perſon- 
ages of early times. It is almoſt three 
thouſand years ago ſince Samſon propoſed 
his famous riddle fo well known; though 
the advocates for ancient learning muſt 
forgive me, if in this article I attribute the 
ſuperiority to the moderns; for if we may 
judge of the {kill of the former in this pro- 
found art by that remarkable ſpecimen of 
it, the geniuſes of thoſe early ages were by 
no means equal to thoſe which our times 
have produced. But as a friend of mine 
has lately finiſhed, and intends very ſhortly 
to publiſh, a moſt learned work in folio, 
wherein he has fully proved that important 
point, I will not anticipate the pleaſure you 
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* other's talents 


formance. In the mean While let 
remembered, to che immortal of thi 
art, that the wiſeſt man, as well as + 
reateſt prince that ever lived, is ſaid 
ave amoſed himſelf and a neighbourin 
monarch in trying the ſtrength of eac 
this way ; ſeveral riddle 
it ſeems, having paſſed between Solome 
and Hiram, upon- condition that he w 
failed in the ſolution ſhould incur a certai 
penalty. It is recorded likewiſe of t 
great father of poetry, eventhe divine H; 
mer himſelf, that he had a taſte of thi 
ſort ; and we are told by a Greek writer « 
his life, that he died with vexation for ne 
being able to diſcover a riddle which » 
propoſed to him by ſome fiſhermen at 
certain iſland called Jo. 
itzoſtornt's Litters, 


$ 83. The true Uſe of the Senſes pervert 
by Faſhion, 
Nothing has been fo often explai 
and yet ſo little underſtood, as ſimplici 
in writing; and the reaſon of its remaini 
ſo much a myſtery, is our own want of fit 
plicity in manners. By our preſent mo 
of education, we are forcibly warped fr 
the bias of nature, in mind as well as 
body; we are taught to diſguiſe, dite 
and alter our ſentiments until our thinki 
faculty is diverted into an unnatural cha 
nel; and we not only relinquiſh and fc 
get, but alſo become incapable of our 
ginal diſpoſitions. We are totally chang 
into creatures of art and affectation ;; 0 
perception is abuſed, and our ſenſes 
perverted; our minds Joſe their natu 
force, and flavour; the imagination, we 
ed by artificial fire, produces nought | 
vapid and fickly bloom; the genius, in! 
of growing like a vigorous tree, that e 
— its branches on every fide, bo 
bloſſoms, and bears delicious fruit, rec 
bles a lopped and ſtunted yew, tortu 
into ſome wretched form, projecung 
ſhade or ſhelter, diſplaying no flou er, d 
fuſing no fragrance, and producing 
fruit, and exhibiting nothing but 2 b 
ren conceit for the amuſement of the 
ſpectator. 
Thus debauched from nature, how « 
we reliſh her genuine productions ? 4s 
might a man diſtinguiſh objects throk 
the medium of a priſm, that preſents 
thing but a variety of colours to 5 ; 
or a maid pining in the'green-ſickne'sP 
ſer a biſcuit to a cinder. 


has often been , that the paſ- 
— never. be wholly depoſed, and 
ub appealing to theſe, a good writer 
4 always be able to force himſelf into 
hearts of bis readers ; but even the 
keget paſſions are weakened, nay ſome- 
18 totally extinguiſhed and deſtroyed, 
»nutual oppoſition, diſſipation, and ac- 
wed infenfibility. How often at our thea- 
x bas the tear of ſympathy and burſt 
#luguter been repreſſed by a malignant 
r of pride, refuſing approbation to 
& author and actor, and renouncing ſo- 
#7 with the audience! I have ſeen a 
ug creature, poſſeſſed of the moſt deli- 
complexion, and exhibiting features 
u indicate ſenſibility, fit without the 
a emotion, and behold the moſt tender 
xhetic ſcenes of Otway repreſented 
a all the energy of action; ſo happy had 
been in her efforts to conquer the pre- 
es of nature. She had been trained 
2 the belief that nothing was more 
bud, than to betray a ſenſe of ſhame 
hmpathy ; ſhe ſeemed to think that a 
mt of paſſion with the vulgar, would 
ur the dignity of her character; and 
de herſelt ought to be the only object 
probation. But ſhe did not conſider 
ach approbation is ſeldom acquired 
tun; and that want of feeling is a 
q bad recommendation to the human 
=, For my own ſhare, I never fail to 
t1 ſurvey of the female part of an au- 
der, at every intereſting incident of the 
km. When I perceive the tear ſtealing 
12 lady's cheek, and the ſudden ſigh 
be from her breaſt, I am attracted to- 
= der by an irreſiſtible emotion of ten - 
ud eſteem; her eyes ſhine with 
ng luſtre, through the pearly moiſ- 
bat lurrounds them; my heart warms 
go. which humanity kindles on her 
and keeps time with the accelerated 
07: of her ſnowy boſom ; I at once love 
trevolence, and revere her diſcern- 
On the contrary, when 1 ſee a fine 
: face unaltered by the diftreſs of 
wr, wth which I myſelf am affected, 
Rt her indifference as an inſult on 
m2 underſtanding ; I ſuppoſe her heart 
ge, her diſpoſition unſocial, her 
celcate, and exclaim with the fox 
= O prilchrum caput, ſed cerebrum 


* iis inſenſibility is not perhaps 
vu ny original defect. Nature may 
Frcbed the ſtring, though it has 
Jed 0 vibrate, It may have been 
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offered to the native machine; it may have 
loſt its tone through long diſuſe; or be ſo 
twiſted. and overitrained as to produce an 
effect very different from that which was 
primarily intended. If ſo little regard is 
paid to nature when ſhe knocks ſo power- 
fully at the breaſt, ſhe muſt be altogether 
neglected and deſpiſed in her calmer mood 
of ſerene tranquillity, when nothing ap- 
pears to recommend her but ſimplicity, 
propriety, and innocence. A clear, blue 
ſky, {pangled with ſtars, will prove a home- 
ly and inupid object to eyes accuſtomed to 
the glare of torches, tapers, gilding, and 
glitter; they will be turned with loathing 
and diſguſt from the green mantle of the 
ſpring, ſo gorgeouſly adorned with buds 
and foliage, flowers, and bloſſoms, to con- 
template a gaudy negligee, ſtriped and in- 
terſected with abrupt unfriendly tints that 
fetter the maſſes of light, and diſtract the 
viſion ; and cut and pinked into the moſt 
fantaſtic forms; and flounced and furbe- 
lowed, patched and fringed with all the 
littlenef) of art, unknown to elegance. 
"Thoſe ears that are offended by the ſweet! 
wild notes of the thruſh, the black - bird, 
and the nightingale, the diſtant cawing of 
the rook, the tender cooing of the turtle, 
the ſoft ſighing of reeds and oſiers, the 
magic murmur of lapſing ſtreams; will be 
regaled and raviſhed by the extravagant 
and alarming notes of a ſqueaking fiddle; 
extracted by a muſician who has no other 
genius than that which lies in his fingers ; 
they will even be entertained with the rat- 
tling of coaches, the rumbling of carts, and 
the delicate cry of cod and mackarel. 
The ſenſe of ſmelling that delights in 
the ſcent of excrementitious animal juices, 
ſuch as muſk, civer, and urinous ſalts, will 
loath the fragrancy of new-mown hay, the 
hawthorn's bloom, the ſweet-briar, the ho- 
ney-ſuckle, and the roſe; and the organs 
that are gratified with the taſte of ſickly 
veal which has been bled into the palſy, 
rotten pullets crammed into fevers, brawn 
made up — dropſical Pig, the abortion — 
igeons and of poultry, ſparagus e 
ich the crude canticledice} abs * . 
peaſe without ſubſtance, peaches without 
taſte, and pine - apples without flavour, will 
certainly nauſeate the native, genuine, and 
ſalutary taſte of Welſh beef, Banſtead mut · 
ton, Hampſhire pork, and barn- door fowls; 
whoſe juices are concocted by a natural di- 
eſtion, aud whoſe fleſh is conſolidated by 
ee air and exerciſe, nd: Dh , 
| n 


( 
1 
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Im ſuch a total perverſion of the ſenſes, 
the ideas mult be miſrepreſented, the pow- 
ers of the imagination diſordered, and the 
judgment of conſequence unſound; The 
diſeaſe is attended with a falſe appetite, 
which the natural food of the mind will 
not ſatisfy, It muſt have ſauces com- 
pounded of the moſt heterogeneous traſh, 

he ſoul ſeems to ſink into a kind of ſleepy 
idiotiſm, or childiſh vacancy of thought, 
It is diverted by toys and baubles, which 
can only be pleaſing to the moſt ſuperficial 
curioſity. It is enlivened by a quick ſuc - 
ceſſion of trivial objects, that gliften, and 
— and dance before the eye; and, 
ike an infant kept awake and inſpirited by 
the ſound of a rattle, it muſt not only be 
dazzled and arouſed, but alſo cheated, hur- 
ried, and perplexed by the artifice of de- 
ception, buſineſs, intricacy, and intrigue, 
which is a kind of low juggle that may be 
termed the legerdemain of genius. This 
being the caſe, it cannot enjoy, nor indeed 
diſtinguiſh; the charms of natural and mo- 
ral beauty or decorum. The ingenuous 
bluſh of native innocence, the plain lan- 
guage of ancient faith and ſincerity, the 
chearful reſignation to the will of Heaven, 
the mutual affection of the charities, the 
voluntary reſpect paid to ſuperior dignity 
or ſtation, the virtue of beneficence ex- 
tended even to the brute creation, nay the 
very crimſon glow of health and ſwellin 
lines of beauty, are deſpiſed, deteſteck 
ſcorned, and ridiculed as ignorance, rude- 
neſs, ruſticity, and ſuperſtition, 

| Smollett, 


$ 84. Simplicity a principal Beauty in 
Writings 
If we examine the writers whoſe eompo- 


ſitlons have ood the teſt of ages, and ob. 


tained that higheſt honour, the concurrent 
npprobation of diſtant times and nations, 
we ſhall find that the eharacter of ſimpli- 
city is the yung circumſtance, which 
alone hath been able to gain this univer- 
ſal homage from mankind, Among the 
Greeks, whoſe writers in general are of 
the ſimple kind, the divineſt poet, the moſt 
commanding orator, the fineſt hiſtorian, 
and deepelt philoſopher, are, above the 
reſt, conſpicuouſly eminent in this great 
quality, The Roman writers riſe rowards 
perfection according to that meaſure of 
true ſimplicity which they mingle in their 
works, Indeed, they are all inferior to 
the Greek models, But who will deny, 
that Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, Te- 
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rence, Tully, are at once the ſimpleſt 
beſt of Roman writers? unleſs we add t 
noble Annaliſt, who appearedin aſter. d 
who, notwithſlanding the political turn 
his genius, which ſometimes interferes, 
adroirable in this great quality; and by 
far ſuperior to his contemporaries. It 
this one circumſtance that hath raiſed x 
venerable Dante, the- father of modd 
poetry, above the ſuccecding ports of 
country, who could never long maint 
the local and temporary honours be ſto 
upon them; but have fallen under 
juſt neglect, which time will ever decre 
thoſe who deſert a juſt ſimplicity for 
florid colourings of ſtyle, contraſted phra 
affected conceits, the mere trappings 
compoſition, and Gothic minutiæ. [| 
this hath given to Boileau the moll latt 
wreath in France, and to Shakeſpeare 
Milton in England; eſpecially to the 
whoſe writings are more unmixed in 
reſpect, and who had formed himſelf 
tirely on the ſimple model of the 
Greek writers and the ſacred ſeriptu 
As it appears from theſe inſtances, 1 
ſimplicity is the only univerſal charadte 
tic of juſt writing; ſo the ſuperior emiug 
of the ſacred ſcriptures in this prime g 
lity hath been generally. acknowledg 
One of the greateſt critics in antiq 
himſelf conſpicuous in the ſublime and! 
ple manner, hath borne this teſtimon 
the writings of Moſes and St. Paul; 
by parity of reaſon we muſt conclude, 
had he been converſant with the othe 
cred writers, his taſte and candour ut 
have allowed them the iame encomtu 

Brexwn'! 


$ 8g. Simplicity conſpicuous in the Set 


It hath been often obſerved, eve 
writers of no mean rank, that the "| 
tures ſuffer in their credit by the d 
tage of a literal verſion, while other ant 
writings enjoy the advantage of a fee 
embelliſhed tranſlation.” But % ' 
theſe gentlemen's concern is il! f, 
and groundleſs, For the truth l,“ 
molt other writings are indeed impal 
a literal tranſlation : whereas, oi 
a due regard to the idioms of 9 
languages, the ſacred writings, ue 
terally tranſlated, are then in dhe 
perſectlon.“ * 

Now this is an internal proof, 4! 
other writings there is a wixture 0 
relative, exterior ornament ; N 
loſt in the tragsfuſion from one '"s 


woher, But the internal beauties; 
þ depend not on the particular con- 
&n of tongues, no change of tongue 
v. Hence the Bible compoſition 
re its native beauty and ſtrength 
n every language, by the ſole ener- 
# unadorned phraſe, natural images, 
wit of ſentiment, and ou ſimplicity. 

bs in this reſpeR like a rich vein of 
which, under the ſevereſt trials of 
cold, and moiſture, retains its origi- 
jeright and ſplendor, without either loſs 
M while baſer metals are corrupted 
wh, air, water, fire, and aſſimilated to 
nous elements through which they 


Tiscircumſtance then may be juſtly re- 
& 25 ſufficient to vindieate the com- 
ke of the ſacred Scriptures; as it 13 at 
e their chief excellence, and greateſt 
wry, It is their excellence, as it ren- 
poem intelligible and uſeful to all; it 
r ſecurity, as it prevents their being 
uſed by the falſe and capricious orna- 
& of vain and weak tranſlators. 

e may ſafely appeal to experience and 
thr the confirmation of theſe remarks 
& ſuperior ſimplicity, utility, and ex- 
te of the ſtyle of the holy Scripture. 
ere any book in the world ſo perfectly 
ied to all capacities? that contains 
ichlime and exalted precepts, con- 
in ſuch an artleſs and intelligible 
„that can be read with ſuch plea- 
al advantage by the lettered ſage 
* unlettered peaſant ? 

Brown: Ay. 


| Unpliettr en be preferred to Re- 
Snoment tt Writing, 
"ItI"g, according to Mr. Addiſon, 
m 0! lentiments which are natural, 
Mt being obvious. There cannot be 
A aud more conciſe definition of fine 
nents which are merely natural, 
bot the mind with any pleaſure, and 
"Worthy io engage our attention, 
Prilintries of a waterman, the ob- 
n of a peaſant, the ribaldry of a 
ache coachman z all theſe are 
T dog viagreeable, What an inſi- 
We 110u'd we make of the chit- 
le an able, copied faithfully and 
. Nothing can pleaſe per- 
„Des bat nature drawn with all her 
i and ornaments, la'belle nature; or 
e low-life, the ſtrokes mult be 
$4 ;emarkable, and muſt convey a 
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lively image to the mind. The abſurd 
naiveté of Sancho Pana is repreſented 
in ſuch inimitable colours by Cervantes, 
that it entertains as much as the picture 
of the moſt magnanimous hero or ſofteſt 
lover. | | 

The caſe is the ſame with orators, phi- 
loſophers, critics, or any author, who ſpeaks 
in his own perſon, without introducing 
other ſpeakers or actors. If his language 
be not elegant, his obſervations uncom- 
mon, his ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will 
in vain boaſt his nature and ſimplicity. He 
may be correct; but he never will be 
agreeable. *Tis the unhappineſs of ſuch 
authors, that they are never blamed nor 
cenſured. The good fortune of a book, 
and that of a man, are not the ſame, The 
ſecret deceiving path of life, which Horace 
talks of, fallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the 
happielt lot of the one; but is the greateſt 
misfortune that the other can poſlibly fall 
into, : 

On the other hand, productions which 
are merely ſurpriſing, without being natu- 
ral, can never give any laſting entertain- 
ment to the —_ To draw chimeras is 
not, proper| aking, to copy or imitate. 
The julaeſi of the Tevrefontmien is loſt, 
and the mind is diſpleaſed to find a pic- 
ture, which bears no- reſemblance to any 
original, Nor are ſuch exceſſive refine- 
ments more agreeable in the epiſtolary or 
philoſophic yle than in the epic or tragic. 
loo much ornament is a fault in eve 
kind of production. Uncommon expreſ- 
ſions, ſtrong flaſhes of wit, pointed ſimilies, 
and epigrammatic turns, eſpecially when 
laid too. thick, are u disfigurement rather 
than any embelliſhment of diſcourſe, As 
the eye,-in S a Gothic building, 
is diltraQted by the multiplicity of orna« 
ments, and loſes the whole by ity minute 
attention to the parte fo the mind, in 

eruſing a work overitocked with wit, is 
atigued and diſguſted with the conſtant 
endeavour to ſhine and ſurprize, - Thie 1s 
the caſe where a writer overabounds in wit, 
even though that wit ſhould be Juſt and 
agreeable, But it commonly happens to 
ſuch writers, that they ſeek for their ſa- 
vourite ornaments, even where the ſubje(t 
aſſords them not j and by that means have 
twenty infipid conceits for one thought 
that is really beautiful, 

There is no ſubjeR in critical, learning 
more copious than this of the juſt mixture 
of ſimplicity and refinement in writing: 
and therefore, not to wander in too large 

a held, 


uud of dreſs is more "engaging 
uur glare of paint and airs and ap- 
| which may dazzle the eye, but 
rot the affections. Terence is a 
14 and baſhful beauty, to whom we 
every thing, becauſe he aſſumes no- 
nd whoſe purity and nature make 
&:ble, though not a violent, impreſſion 
bs, 

Ii refnement,' as it is the leſs beauti- 
þ it is the more dangerous extreme, 
what we are the _ to fall into, 
kcity paſſes for dullneſs, when it is 
Ktompanied with great elegance and 
vv, On the contraty, there is 
wing (urprizing in a blaze of wit and 
. Ordinary readers are mightily 
& vith it, and falſely imagine it to be 
volt difficult, as well as moſt excel- 
ay of writing. Seneca abounds with 
able faults, Navy Ke nr x abundat 
ki 4/4/13 and for that reaſon is the 
langerous, and the more apt to per- 
(the talle of the young and inconſide- 


hall add, that the exceſs of refine- 
x i; now more to be guarded againſt 
wer; becauſe it is the extreme, which 
ue the moſt apt to fall into, after 
inp has made great progreſs, and 
x eminent writers have appeared in 
u ſpecies of compoſition. The endea- 
e pleaſe by novelty, leads men wide 
laplicity and nature, and fills their 
bes with affectation and conceit, It 
bus the age of Claudius and Nero 
ane ſo — inferior to that of Au- 
w in taſte and genius: and perhaps 
ue, at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a 
&encracy of taſte, in France as well 
Lopland, Hume. 


187. An Eſffay on Suicide. 


la ſeſſions deprived us of the on 
my member of a ſociety, whic 
dy it; ſhort exiſtence) was equal both 
ncples and practice to the Mohocks 
hell fire club of tremendous memory. 
was compoſed of a few bro- 
qeſters and deſperate oung rakes, 
are tue ſmall remains of their bank- 
mes into one common ſtock, and 
ſumed the name of the Laſt Gui- 
ab. A ſhort life and a merry one, 
wir favourite maxim; and they de- 
*, when their finances ſhould be 
, to die as they had lived, like 
=, Some of their members had 


o get a reprieve by a good run 


ar cards, and others by ſnapping up a rich 


heireſs or a dowager; while the reſt, who 
were not cut off in the natural way by duels 
or the gallowe, very reſolutely made their 
uietus with laudanum or the piſtol. The 
aft that remained of this ſociety had very 
calmly prepared for his own execution : 
he had cocked his piſtol, deliberately pla- 
ced the muzzle of it to his temple, and 
was juſt going to pull the trigger, when 
he bethought himſelf that he could em- 
ploy it to better purpoſe upon Hounſlow- 
enth. This brave man, however, had 
but a very ſhort reſpite, and was obliged to 
ſuffer the ignominy of going out of the 
world in the vulgar way, by an halter, 

The enemies of play will perhaps con- 
ſider thoſe gentlemen, who boldly ſtake 
their whole fortunes at the gaming-table, 
in the ſame view with theſe deſperadoes ; 
and they may even go fo far as to regard 
the polite and honourable aſſembly at 
White's as n kind of Laſt Guinea Club, 
Nothing, they will ſay, is ſo fluctuating as 
the property of a gameſter, who (when 
luck runs againſt him) throws away whole 
acres at every caſt of the dice, and whoſe 
houſes are as unſure a poſſeſſion, as if the 
were built with cards, Many, indeed, 
have been reduced to their laſt guinea at 
this genteel gaming-houſe ; but the moſt 
inveterate enemies to White's muſt allow, 
that it is but now and then that a game- 
ſter of quality, who looks upon it as an even 
bet whether there is another world, takes 
his chance, and diſpatches himſelf, when 
the odds are againſt him in this. 

But however free the gentlemen of 
White's may be from any imputation of 
this kind, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſui- 
cide begins to prevail ſo generally, that it 
is the moſt gallant exploit, by which our 
modern heroes chuſe to fignalize them- 
ſelves; and in this, indeed, they behave 
with uncommon proweſs, From the days 
of Plato down to theſe, a ſuicide has always 
been compared to a ſoldier. on guard de- 
ſerting his poſt : but I ſhould rather con- 
ſider a ſet of theſe deſperate men, who 
ruſh on certain death, as a body of troops 
ſent out on the forlorn hope. They meet 
every face of death, however horrible, with 
the utmoſt reſolution : ſome blow their 
brains out with a piſtol; ſome expire, 
like Socrates, by poiſon; ſome fall, like 
Cato, on the point of their own ſwords ; 
and others, who have lived like Nero, affect 
to die like Seneca, and bleed to death, 
The moſt exalted peniuſes I ever remem- 

ber 


ber to have heard of were a party of re- 
duced gameſters, who bravely reſolved to 
pledge euch other in a bowl of laudanum. 
was lately informed of a gentleman, who 
went among his uſual companions at the 
gaming-table the day before he made au ay 
with himſelf, and coolly queſtioned them, 
which they thought the eaſieſt and gen- 
teeleſt method of going out of the world: 
for there is as much difference between a 
mean perſon and a man of quality in their 
manner of deſtroying themſelves, as in 
their manner of living. The poor ſneaking 
wretch, ſtarving in a garret, tucks him- 
ſelf up in his liſt garters ; a ſecond, eroſt 
in love, drowns himſelf like a blind puppy 
in Roſamond's pond; and a third cuts 1 
throat with his own razor. But the man 
of faſhion almoſt always dies by a piſtol ; 
and even the cobler of any ſpirit goes off 
by a doſe or two extraordinary of gin. 
But this falſe notion of courage, how» 
ever noble it may appear to the deſperate 
and abandoned, in reality amounts to no 
more than the reſolution of the highway- 
man, who ſhoots himſelf with his own piſ- 
tol, when he finds it impoſſible to avoid 
being taken. All practicable means, 
therefore, ſhould be deviſed to extirpate 
ſuch abſurd bravery, and to make it ap- 
pear every way horrible, odious, contemp- 
tible, and ridiculous. From reading the 
public prints, a foreigner might be natu- 
rally led to imagine, that we are the moſt 
lunatic people in the whole world. Almoſt 
every day informs us, that the coroner's 
inqueſt has ſat on the body of ſome miſe- 
rable ſuicide, and brought in their verdict 


lunacy ; but it is very well known, that the 


enquiry has not been made into the ſtate 
of mind of the deceaſed, but into his for- 
tune and family, The law has indeed 

rovided, the deliberate ſelf-iaurderer 

ould be treated like a brute, and denied 
the rites of burial: but among hundreds of 
lunaties by purchaſe, I never knew this 
ſentence executed but on one poor cobler, 
who hanged himſelf in his own ſtall, A 
pennyleſs poor wretch, who has not left 
enough to defray the funcral charges, may 

rhaps be excluded the church yard; but 
felf-murder by a piſtol qualikes the polite 
owner for a ſudden death, and entitles him 
to a pompous burial, and a monument 
ſetting forth his virtues in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, Every man in his ſober ſenſes 
muſt wiſh, that the moſt ſevere laws that 
could poſlibly be contrived were enaQted 
' againſt ſuicides, "This ſhocking bravado 


in chains at his own door, or hay 


never did (and I am confident neve/ 
prevail among the more delicate and 
der ſex in our own nation! though h 
informs us, that the "Romans ladies 
once ſo infatuated ay'ty throw off the 
neſs of their nature; and 'commit vic 
on themſelves, till he madneſs was cy 
by the expoſing their naked bodies i 
public ſtreets, This, T think; would 
an hint for fixing the like mark of! 
miny on our male ſuicides; and 1 x 
have every lower wretch of this ſort « 

cd at the carr's tail, and afterwards 


quarters put up in ferrorem in the 
ublic places, as a rebel to his M 
ut, that the ſuicide of quality mig 
treated with more reſpect, he ſhoul 
indulged in having his wounded co 
ſhattered brains laid (as it _ in 
for ſome days; of which dreadful ſped 
we may conceive the horror from the 
lowing picture drawn by Dryden: 


The ſlayer of himſelf too ſaw I there: 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hat 
With eyes half clos'd, and mouth wide 


lay, 
And —* as when he breath d his ſul 
0 away. 

The common murderer has his % 
preſerv'd at Surgeon's-Hall, in ord 
deter others from being guilty of the 
crime; and I think it would not be 
proper to have a charnel-houſe ſet 
to receive the bones of theſe more 
tural ſelf-murderers, in which monat 
ſhould be erected, giving an accou 
their deaths, and adorned with the g 
ous enſigns of their raſhneſs, the rf 
knife, the ſword, or the piſtol, 

The cauſe of theſe frequent ſelf-m 


among us has been generally impt $ I 
the peculiar temperature of our cl a 
Thus a dull day is looked upon a at oy 
ral order of execution, and Englil ied 
mult noceſſarily ſhoot, hang, and QT” of 
themſelves in November. That our e pris 


are in ſome meaſure influenced by: 
cannot be denied; but we are nt 
mere barometers as to be driven it 
ſpair and death by the ſmall degrt 


gloom that our winter brin s with t thy 
we have not fo much ſunſhine 3 19% 
countries in the world, we have it ger 
more than many others; and I co vas KB 
that men diſpatch themſelves by dete 

Rulla or Sweden, or that they ate Yor 
to keep up their ſpirits even int * 


darkneſs of Greenland. Our cim 


\ a3 from many diſeaſes, to which oye 
P Guhern nations are naturally ſub- 
ud | can never be perſuaded, that 
born near the north pole, is a phy- 
| c2uſe for ſelf- murder. 

halt, indeed, is the natural cauſe of 
Ws hocking actions; but this is com- 
u deſpair brought on by wilful extra- 
Lance and debauchery. Theſe firſt in- 
ve men into difficulties, and then death 
mee delivers them of their lives and 
br cares, For my part, when I ſee a 
ng profligate wantonly ſquandering his 
bre in bagnios or at the gaming: table, 
aunot help looking on him as haäſtening 
bon death, and in a manner Ugging 
un grave, As he is at laſt induce: 
il himſelf by motives ariſing from his 
s | conſider him as dying of ſome 
aſe, which thoſe vices naturally pro- 
ke, [f his extravagance has been chiefly 
uxarious eating and drinking, I ima- 
x m poiſoned by his wines, or ſur- 
| by a favourite diſh; and if he has 
wn away his eſtate in bawdy-houſes, I 
kclude him deſtroyed by rottenneſs and 
by diſeaſes, 

aber principal cauſe of the fre- 
rey of (ieide is the noble ſpirit of 
einking, which has diffuſed itſelf 
pens all ranks of people. The libertine 
aon has too refined a taſte to trou- 
| bimſelf at all about a ſoul or an here- 
ker; but the vulgar infidel is at won- 
nil pains to get rid of his Bible, and 
dur to perſuade himſelf out of his re- 
qr. For this purpoſe he attends con- 
uty at the diſputant ſocieties, where he 
Ws a great deal about free - will, free- 
Wey, and predeſtination, till at length 
u convinced that man is at liberty to 
un he pleaſes, lays his misfortunes to 
charge of Providence, and comforts 
alc," that he was inevitably deſtined to 
ted up in his own garters, The cou- 
| of theſe heroes proceeds from the 
de principles, whether they fall by their 
unde, or thoſe of Jack . the 
ae of whatever rank looks death in 
hee Wittout ſhrinking ; as the gallant 
d atetts an eaſy unconcern under Ty- 
u tirows away the pſalm-book, bids 
tan drive off with an oath, and ſwings 
*4 genileman, Conneiſſcur, 


N 4 Enumeration of Superſtitions 00 
erde in the Country. 

You mutt know, Mr. Town, that I am 
'wurd from a viſit of a fortnight to 


an old aunt in the North; where 1 was 
mightily diverted with the traditional ſu- 

rititions, which are moſt religiouſly pre- 
erved in the family, as they have — 
delivered down (time out of mind) from 
their ſagacious grandmothers, 

When I arrived, I found the miſtreſs of 
the houſe very buſily employed, with ber 
two daughters, in nailing an horſeſhoe to 
the threſhold of the door, This, they 
told me, was to guard againſt the ſpiteful 
deſigns of an old woman, who was a witch, 
and had threatened to do the family a 
miſchief, becauſe one of my young cbuſins 
laid two ſtraws acroſs, to ſee if the old 
hag. could walk over them. The young 
lady aſſured me, that ſhe had ſeveral times 
heard Goody Cripple muttering to herſelf; 
and to be ſure ſhe was ſaying the Lord's 
Prayer backwards. Beſides, the old wo- 
man had very often aſked them for a pin: 
but they took care never to give her any 
thing that was ſharp, becauſe ſhe ſhould 
not bewitch them. Oy afterwards told 
me many other particulars of this kind, 
the ſame as are mentioned with infinite 
humour by the SescraTtoR: and to 
confirm them, they aſſured me, that the 
eldeſt mils, when ſhe was little, uſed to 
bave fits, till the mother flung a knife at 
another old witch (whom the devil had 
carried off in an high wind), and fetched 
blocd from her. 

When I was to go to bed, my aunt 
made a thouſand apologies for not puttin 
me in the belt room in the houſe; whi 
* ſaid) had never been lain in ſince the 

ath of an old waſherwoman, whe walked 
every night, and haunted that room in 
particular. They fancied that the old 
woman had hid money ſomewhere, and 
could not reſt till ſhe had told ſomebady ; 
and my couſin aſſured me, that ſhe wight 
have had it all to herſelf; for the ſpiric 
came one night to her bed - ſide, and want- 
ed to tell her, but ſhe had not courage to 
ſpeak to it. I learned alſo, that they had 
a footman once, who harged himſelf for 
love; and he walked for a great while, 
till they got the parſon to lay him in the 
Red Sea, 

I had not been here long, when an ac- 
cident pens, which very much alarm- 
ed the whole family, Towzer one night 
howled molt terribly ; which was a ſure 
ſign, that ſomebody belonging to them 
would die. The youngeſt mils declaped, 


that ſhe had heard the hen crow that 
morning Which was another fatal prog - 


noſtie. told me, that, juſt before 
uncle died, Towzer howled ſo for ſeveral 
nithts together, that hay could not quiet 
him; and my aunt heard the death-watch 
tick as plainly as if there had been a clock 
in the room: the maid too, who ſut up 
with him, heard a bell toll at the top of 
the ſtairs, the very moment the breath 
went out of his body, During this diſ- 
courſe, I overheard one of my couſins 
whiſper the other, that ſhe was afraid 
their mamma would not live long ; for ſhe 
ſmelt an ugly ſmell, like a dead carcaſe, 
They had a dairy-mgid, who died the 
very week after an hearſe had ſtopt at 
their door in its way to church: and the 
eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was but thirteen, ſaw 
her own brother's ghoſt (who was gone 
to the Weſt Indies) walking in the gar- 
den; and to be ſure, nine months after, 
they had an account, that he died on 
board the ſhip, the very ſame day, and 
hour of the day, that miſs ſaw his appari- 
I need not mention to you the common 
incidents, which were accounted by them 
no leſs prophetic. If a cinder popped 
from the fire, they were in haſte to exa- 
mine whether it was a purſe or a coffin, 
They were aware of my coming long be- 
fore I arrived, becauſe they had ſeen a 
ſtranger on the grate. The youngeſt miſs 


will let nobody uſe the poker but herſelf; 
becauſe, when ſhe flirs the fire, it always 
burns bright, which is a ſign ſhe will have 
a briſk huſband : and ſhe is no leſs ſure of 
a one, becauſe ſhe generally has ill 


luck at cards. Nor is the candle leſs ora- 
cular than the fire : for the *fquire of the 
pariſh came one night to pay them a viſit, 
when the tallow winding-theet pointed 
towards him; and he broke his neck ſoon 
after in a fox-chaſe, My aunt one night 
obſerved with great pleaſure a letter in the 
candle; and the very next day one came 
from her ſon in London. We knew when 
a ſpirit was in the room, by the candle 
burning blue : but poor couſin Nancy was 
ready to cry one time, when ſhe ſnuffed it 
out, and could not blow it in again; though 
her ſiſter did it at a whiff, and conſequently 
triumphed in her ſuperior virtue, 

We had no occaſion for an almanack or 
the weather- glaſs, to let us know whether 
it would rain or ſhine, One evening I pro- 

ſed to ride out with my couſins the next 

ay to ſee a — houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but my aunt aſlured us it would 
be wet, ſhe knew very well, from the ſhoot- 


1 her corn. Beſides, there ways 
er crawl | 


ackbird in 
which were both of them as certain « 
runners of rain, But the moſt to be 
pended on in theſecaſes is a tabby ent. 
uſually lies baſking on the parlour be 
If the cat turned her tail to the fire, we 
to have an hard froſt; if the cat licked 
tail, rain would certainly enſue, 
dered what ſtranger they ſhould ſee; bec 
puſs waſhed her face over her left ear. 
old lady complained of a cold, and her 
eſt daughter remarked, it would go thre 
the family; for the abſerved that poor 
had ſneezed ſeveral times. Poor Tab, h 
ever, once flew at one of my coufins: 
which ſhe had like to have been deltro 
as the whole family began 10 think the 
no other than a witch, 

It is impoſſible to tell you the ſeveril 
kens by which they know whether go 
ll luck will happen to them. Spilling 
ſalt, or laying knives acroſs, are every u 
accounted illomens; but a pin with the 
turned towards you, or to be followed þ 
ſtrange dog, 1 found were very lucky, 
heard one of my couſins tell the cook- 
that ſhe boiled away all her ſweethearts, 
cauſe ſhe had let her diſh-water boil e 
The ſame young lady one morning 
down to breakfaſt with her cap the 
ſide out; which the mother obſerr 
ng 6 her not to alter it all day, for 
ſhe ſhould turn luck, 

But, above all, I could not helpremart 
the various prognoſtics which the old 
and her daughters uſed to collect fron 
moſt every part of the body, A white (| 
upon the nails made them as ſure of a 
as if they had it already in their poc 
The elder ſiſter is to have one huſband 
than the youngeſt, becauſe ſhe has 
wrinkle more in her forehead; but de 
will have the advantage of her in then 
ber of children, as was plainly prove 
ſnapping their finger - joints. It 
up too much room to ſet down ever 
cumſtance, which I obſerved of thi 
during my ſtay with them : I ſhall there 
conclude my letter with the ſeveral rev 
on other parts of the body, as far 11 . 
learn them from this prophetic family: 
as I was a relation, you know, the 
reſerve, ; 

If the head itches, it is a ſignof 
le pail 
don't 
wil 


the head aches, it is a prof 
you have the tooth - ache, you 
true. If your eye - bro itches, 11 
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langer. If your right eye ſtches, 
wry; if — left, you * laugh 1 
Wh or right le at night. Tf your noſe 
ker, yuu will (hake hands with or Kist a 
hol, drink a glaſs of wing, run againſt a 
ackold's door, or miſy them all four, 1f 
cht ear or check burns, your left 
wand are talking of you H your leſt, 
wr right ſriends are talking If 
aur elvow itches, you will _ your 
kdicllow, It your right hand itehes, you 
will pay away money; if your left, you will 
mave, If your ſtomach irches, you will 
gt pudding, If your back itches, butter 
be cheap when graſs grows there, If 
jar fade itches, ſomebody is withivg for 
wm. [f your gartering-place itches, 
go to a ſtrauge place. If your for 
hes, jou will tread upon ſtrange ground. 
ly, If you ſhiver, ſomebody is walking 
jour grave. — 


ly, Swearing an indelicate as well as a 
avicked Pradtice. 
k: there are ſome vices, which the vul- 
ure preſumed to copy from the great; 
(there are others, which the great have 
deſcended to borrow from vulgar. 
nung theſe, I cannot but ſet down the 
ing practice of curſing and ſwearing ; 
nttice, which (to ſay nothing at preſent 
u impiety and p — is low and 
icate, and places the man of quality on 
lame level with the chairman at his door. 
patleman would forfeit all pretenſions 
Wat title, who ſhould chuſe to embelliſh 
Wourſe with the oratory of Billing (- 
und converſe in the ſtyle of an oyſter- 
; but it is accounted no diſgrace to 
w uſe the ſame coarſe expreſſions of 
iq and (wearing with the meaneſt of 
ow, For my own part, I cannot ſee 
erence between a Hy- gad or a Gad 
minced and ſoftened by a genteel 
ciation from well-bred lips, and the 
"preſſion bluntly bolted out om the 


mouth of a porter or haekney · couch · 


Fall py ely wave making any re- 
* on the impiety of this practice, as 
UWihed a would have but little 
i ether with the beau=monde or the 
The wearer of either tation de- 
bmſclf piecemeal, as it were, to de- 
"i pours out anathemas a his 
« beart, his ſoul, and every part of 
or does he ſcruple to extend the 
Un "\[hes to the limbs and joints of 
% and acquaintance, This they 


| beth do with the ſme fearleſs unconcern 
but with this only difference, that the | wa 
tleman-ſwearer damns himſelf and others 
with the greateſt civility and good-breed- 
1 noble. 
y predeceſſor the Tutler gives us an 
account of a certain humoriſt, who got to- 
ther « party of noted ſwearers to dinner 
with him, and ordered thelr diſcourſes to 
be taken down in ſhort-hand j which being 
afterwards repeated to them, they were ex- 
tremely ſtartled and ſurpriſed at their own 
common talk. & dialogue of this nature 
would be goimproper ſupplement to Swiſt's 
polite converſation ; though, indeed, it would 
appear too ſhocking to be ſet down in print, 
But I cannot help wiſhing, that it were = 
ſible to draw out a catalogue of the faſhion- 
able oaths and curſes in preſent uſe at Ar- 
thur's, or at any other polite — 
which means the company themſelves wo 
be led to imagine, that their converſation 
had been carried on between the loweſt of 
the mob; and they would bluſh to find, that 
they had gleaned the choiceſt phraſes from 
lanes and aeys, and enriched theirdiſcourſe 
with the elegant dialect of Wapping and 
Broad St. Giles“s. 

The legiſlature has indeed provided 
againſt this offence, by affixing a E 
on every delinquent according to his ſta- 
tion : but this law, like thoſe made againſt 
gaming, is of no effeQ; while the gen- 
teeler Bir of ſwearers pour forth the ſame 
execrations at the hazard-table or in the 
tennis-court, which the more ordinary 
gameſters repeat, with the ſame impunity, 
over the ſhuffle. board or in the ſxittle- alley. 
Indeed, were this law to be rigorouſly pat 
in execution, there would appear to be lit- 
tle or no proportion in the puniſhment: 
ſince the gentleman would eſcape by depo- 
ſiting his crown; while the wretch, 
who cannot raiſe a ſhilling, muſt be clapt 
into the ſtocks, or ſent to Bridewell, But av 
the offence is exactly the ſame, I would 
alſo have no diſtinttion made in the treat · 
ment of the offenders : and it would be a 
moſt ridiculous hut a due mortification to a 
man of quality, to'be obliged to thruſt his 
leg through the ſame ſtocks with a carman 
or a -heaver ; fince he firſt degraded 
himſelf, and qualified himſelffor their com- 
pany, by talking in the ſame mean dialeQ. 

I am aware that it will be pleaded in ex- 
cuſe for this practice, that oaths and curſes 
are intended only as mere expletives, which 


ſerve to round à period, ve u grace 
and V to converſation, 12 there — 
Je 
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| till ſome old-faſhioned creatures, who ad- 


here to their common acceptation, and can- 
not help thinking it a very ſerious matter, 
that a man ſhould devote his body to the 
devil, or call down damnation on his ſoul. 
Nay, the ſwearer himſelf, like the old man 
in the fable calling upon death, would be 
. exceeding loth to be taken at his word; 
and, while he wiſhes deſtruction to every 
part of his body, would be highly concerned 
to have a limb rot away, his noſe fall off, 
or an eye drop out of the ſocket, It would 
therefore be adviſable to ſubſtitute ſome 
other terms equally unmeaning, and at the 
ſame time remote from the vulgar curſing 
and ſwearing. | 
It is recorded to the honour of the fa · 
mcus Dean Stanhope, that in his younger 
days, when he was chaplain to a regiment, 
he reclaimed the officers, who were much 
addicted to this vulgar practice, by the fol- 
lowing method of reproof: One evening, 
as they were all in company together, after 
they had been very eloquent in this kind 
of rhetoric, ſo natural to the gentlemen of 
the army, the worthy dean took occaſion to 
tell a ſtory in his turn; in which he fre- 
quently repeated the words borrle and glaſs, 
inſtead of the uſual expletives of Cd, dewil, 
and damn, which he did not think quite fo 
becoming for one of his cloth to make free 


with, I would recommend it to our people 
of faſhion to make uſe of the like innocent 
. phraſes, whenever they are obliged to have 
recourſe to theſe ſubſtitutes for thought and 
expreſſion, “ Bottle and glaſs“ might be 


introduced with great energy in the table- 
talk at the King's Arms or St. Alban's ta- 
verns. The gameſter might be indulged, 
without offence, in ſwearing by the“ knave 
of clubs,“ or the “ curſe of Scotland; or 
he might with ſome propriety retain the old 
execration of © the deuce take it.“ The 
beau ſhould be allowed to ſwear by his 
10 r ſelf,”” which is the of his 
idolat ry and the common expletives ſhould 
con ſiſt only of © upon my word, and upon 
my honour;“ which terms, whatever ſenſes 
they might formerly bear, are at preſent 
underſtood only as words of courſe without 
meaning, Connoifeur, 


$ 90. Sympathy a Sourte of the Sublime, 


It is by the paſſion of ſympathy that we 
enter into the concerns of others; that we 
are moved as they are moved, and ure never 
ſuffered to be indifferent ſpectators of almoſt 
any thing which men can do or ſuffer, For 
ſympathy mult be conſidered as a fort of 
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CE which we are 
place of another man, and 
good meaſure as he is affected] ſo that 
paſſion may either partake oſ the nature 
thoſe which re ſelf-preſervation, 
turning upon pain may be a-ſource of « 
ſublime ; or-it may turn upon ideas of ple 
ſure, and then, w er has been ſaid 
the ſocial affectiona, whether they reg 
ſociety in general, or only ſome parti 
modes of it, may be applicable here. 

It is by this principle chiefly that poet 
painting, and other afteQing arts, tran 
their paſſions from one brenſt to anot! 
and are often capable of grafung a del 
on wretchedneſs, miſery, and death it 
It is a common obſervation, that obje 
which in the reality would ſhock, ar 
— "g 1 — K nee 

urce of u very hig 0 al 
'This, taken as . fack —— cauſ 
much reaſoning. This ſatis faction has b 
commonly att d, firſt, to the com 
we receive in conſidering that ſo mel 
choly a ſtory is no more. than a fiction ; 
next, to the contemplation of our own | 
dom from the evils we ſee repreſented, 
am afraid it is a practice much too come 
in enquiries of this nature, to attribute 
cauſe of feelings which merely or 
the mechanical ſtructure of dur bowl 
from the natural frame and conllituti 
our minds, to certain concluſions of the 
ſoning faculty on the objects preſent 
us; for I have ſome reaſon to appres 


* 
into t 
in 


that the influence of reaſon in ein 


paſſions is nothing near ſo e 


commonly believed, Burke on the Su 


$ g1, Eftds of Sympathy in th: U. 
of otters, 

To examine this, point concernit 
effect of tragedy in a proper manne 
muſt previouſly conſider, how we 
ſected by the feelings of our fello# 
tures incircumſtances of realdiſtreh. 
convinced we have a degree of deligh 


that no ſmall one, in the real misforts! 


pains of others z for, let the t 
what it will in appearance, if it g 
make us ſhun ſuch objeRts, if, * ; 
trary, it-induces us to approach 0 
makes us dwell upon them, in ' 
conceive we mult have & deg of 
ſure, of ſome ſpecies or omer, wy 
plating objects of this kind, Down 
the authentic hiſtories of ſcene! 0 
ture with as much . as long 
poems, where the Incident are 


ity of no empire, nor the gran · 
ſhe proſperity pire prod 


by of no king, can ſo agreeably 
tercading, as the ruin of the ſtate of Mace- 


bs, nd the diſtreſs of its — prince. 
del a cataſtrophe touches us in hiſtory, as 


wa as the deſtruction of Troy does in fa- 
Our delight in caſes of this kind is very 
pacly heightened, if the ſufferer be ſome 
acelent perſon who ſinks under an unwor- 
1 fertune. Scipio and Cato are both vir- 
wa characters j but we are more deeply 
fed by the violent death of the one, 
xd the ruin of the great cauſe he adhered 
dum with the deſerved triumphs and un» 
raped proſperity of the other forter- 
wi a paſſion which always produces de- 
hi when it does not preſs too cloſe, and 
uu paſſion accompanied with pleaſure, 
aſe it ariſes from love and ſocial affec - 
Whenever we are formed by nature 
wya(tive purpoſe, the paſſion which ani- 
us to it is attended with — or 
jlealure of ſome kind, let the ſubject 
er be what it will and as our Creator 
deſigned we ſhould be united _— 
birong a bond as that of ſympathy, he 
herefore twiſted along with it a propor . 
de quatky of this ingredient; and al- 
in the greateſt proportion where our 
thy is moſt wanted, in the diſtreſſes of 
If this paſſion was ſimply painful, 
ould ſhun, with the greateſt care, all 
n and places that could excite ſuch a 
"; as ſome, who are ſo far gone in 
ace as not to endure any ſtrong im» 
„actually do. But the caſe is widely 
rm with the gone rt of mankind; 
Ru no ſpectacle we ſo eagerly purſue, 
u of ſome uncommon and grievous ca- 
Wy; ſo that whether the misfortune is 
We our eyes, or whether they are turned 
a n in hiſtory, it always touches with 
"it; but it is not an unmixed delight, 
ended with no ſmall uneaſineſs. The 
t ve have in ſuch things, hinders us 
tuning ſcenes of miſery ; and the 
| ſrel, prompts us to relieve qurſelves 
Mingthoſe who ſuffer; and all this an- 
i o any reaſoning, by an inſtinet that 
un to 1ts own purpoſes, without our 
Wrence, Burks on the Sublime, 


Pl. Tears not unworthy of an Hero, 


"ri are arguments of cowardice» 
(all ſay of Homer's hero ? Shall 
pals for timorous becauſe he wept, 
"pt on leſs occaſions than Eneas ? 
sil muſt be granted to have ex- 

maller, For once both heroes 
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are deſcribed — wy loſt loves; 
Briſeis was taken away by force from the 
Grecian ; Creuſa was loſt for ever to her 
huſband. But Achilles went roaring along 
the ſalt ſea-ſhore, and like a boob was 
complaining to his mother, when he ſhould 
have revenged his injury by his arms, 
Eneas took a nobler courſe; for, havin 
ſecured his father and ſon, he n 
his former dangers to have found his wife, 
if ſhe had been above ground, | 

And here your lordſhip may obſerve the 
addreſs of Virgil; it was not for nothing 
that this paſſage was related with all theſe 
tender circumſtances. Eneas told it; Di- 
do heard it. That he had been ſo affee · 
tionate & huſband, was no ill argument to 
the comin —_—_ that he might prove 
as kind to her. Virgil has a thouſand ſe» 
eret beauties, though I have not leiſure to 
remark them, + 

Segrais, on this ſubje& of a hero ſhod 
ding tears, obſerves, that hiſtorians com · 
mend Alexander for weeping, when he read 
the mighty actions of Achilles ; and Julius 
Ceſar is likewiſe praiſed, when, out of the 
ſame noble envy, he wept at the viQories 
of Alexander, But if we obſerve more 
cloſely, we ſhall find that the tears of Eneag 
were always on a laudable occaſion, Thus 
he weeps out of compaſlion and tenderneſs 
of nature, when in the ney of Cartha 
he beholds the pictures of his friends, w 
ſacrificed their lives in defence of their 
country, He deplores the lamentable end 
of his pilot Palinurus : the untimely death 
of young Pallas his confederate ; and the 
reſt, which I omit. Yet even for theſe 
tears, his wretched critics dare condemn. 
him. They make Eneas little better than 
a kind of St. Swithin's hero, always rain- 
ing. One of theſe cenſors is bold enou 
to arraign him of cowardice, when, in the 
beginning of the firſt book, he not only 
weeps but trembles at an approaching 
ſtor m i 
Extemplo Knee ſulyuntur frigare membra 1 
Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad ders palmas, &. 

But to this I have anſwered formerly, 
that his fear was not for himſelf, but his 

ple, And what can give a py a 
— commendation, or recommend a hero 
more to the affection of the reader ? They 
were threatened with a tempelt, and he 
wept; he was promiſed Italy, and there- 
fore he prayed for the accompliſhment of 
that promiſe. All this in the beginning of 
a form; therefore he ſhewed the more 
early piety, and the quicker ſenſe of com- 
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paſſion, Thus much I have urged elſe- 
where in the defence of Virgil; and ſince 
I have been informed by Mr, Moyl, a 
young gentleman whom I can never ſuffi- 
ciently commend, that the ancients ac- 
counted jg we an accurſed death, So 
that if we grant him to have been afraid, 
he had juſt occaſion for that fear, both in 
relation to himſeif and to his ſubjects. 

. Dryden. 


» $ 93. Terror a Source of the Sublime. 


No paſſion ſo effectually robs the mind 
of all its powers of acting and reaſoning 
as fear; for fear being an apprehenſion of 
pain or death, it operates in a manner that 
reſembles actual pain. Whatever there- 
fore is terrible with regard to ſight, is ſub- 
lime too, whether this cauſe of terror be 
endued with greatneſs of dimenſions or 
not; for it is impoſſible to look on any 
thing as trifling or contemptible, that may 
be — There are many animals, 
who, though far from being large, are yet 
capable of raiſing ideas of the ſublime, be- 
cauſe they are conſidered as objects of ter- 
ror; as ſerpents and 7 animals 
of almoſt all kinds. Even to things of 

eat dimenſions, if we annex any -. 
titious idea of terror, they become without 
compariſon greater. An even plain of a 
vaſt extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea ; the proſpeR of ſuch a plain may be 
as extenſive as a proſpe& of the ocean; 
but can it ever fill the mind with any thing 
ſo great as the ocean itſelf? This is ow- 
ing to ſeveral cauſes, but it is owing to 
none more than to this, that the ocean is 
an object of no ſmall terror. 

Burke on the Sublime, 


$ 94+ Tragedy compared with Epic Poetry, 


To raiſe, and afterwards to calm the 
paſſions ; to purge the ſoul from pride, by 
the examples of human miſeries which be- 
fal the greateſt; in few words, to expel 
arrogance and introduce compaſſion, are 
the greateſt effects of tragedy, Great, 1 
muſt confeſs, if they were altogether as 
laſting as they are pompous, But are ha- 
bits to be introduced at three hours warn. 
ing! are radical diſeaſes ſo ſuddenly re- 
moved ? A mountebank may promiſe ſuch 
a cure, but a ſkilful phyſician will not 
undertake it. An epic poem is not ſo much 
in haſte; it works leiſurely z the changes 
Which it makes are flow; but the cure is 
likely to be more perfect. The effects of 
. tragedy, as 1 ſaid, are too violent to be 
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laſting, If it be anſwered, that for 
reaſon tragedies are often to be ſe 
and the doſe to be. repeated ; this is 
citly to confeſs, that there is more vi 
in one heroic poem, than in many tra 
dies. A man is humbled one day, and 
pride returns the next, Chymical me 
cines are obſerved, to relieve oftener t 
to cure; for tis the nature of ſpirits 
make ſwift impreſſions, but not deep. ( 
lenical decoctions, to which I may prop 
ly compare an epic poem, have more 
body in them; they work by their ſubſt 
and their weight. It is one reaſon of A 
totle's to prove that tragedy is the m 
noble, becauſe it turns in a ſhorter cc 
paſs ; the whole aclion being circumſcri 
within the ſpace of four - and- twenty ho 
He might prove as well that a muſhro 
is to be preferred before a peach, be 
it ſhoots up in the compaſs of a night. 
chariot may be driven round the pillay 
leſs ſpace than a large machine, becauſe 
bulk is not ſo great. Is the moon a f 
noble planet than Saturn, becauſe ſhe n 
her revolution in leſs than thirty days; 
he in little leſs than thirty years? 5 
their orbs are in proportion to their ſer; 
magnitudes ; and, conſequently, the q 
— or ſlowneſs of their motion, ard 
time of their circumvolations, 1s no 
ment of the greater or leſs perſection. 
beſides, what virtue is there in a trage 
which is not contained in an epic p 
where pride is humbled, virtue reward 
and vice puniſhed ; and thoſe more 
treated, than the narrowneſs of the c 
can admit ? The ſhining quality of at 
hero, his magnavimity, his conſtancy, 
patience, his piety, or whatever charad 
tical virtue his poet gives him, tales 
our admiration : we are naturally pro 
imitate what we admire ; and frequent 
duce u habit. If the hero's chief 
ty be vicious, as, for example, the c 
and obſtinate deſire of vengeancen - 
les, yet the moral is inſtructive: 380 
ſides, we are informed in the very Pie 
tion of the Iliad, that this anger 4% 
nicious ; chat it brought a Wente, 
the Grecian camp. The courage r | 
les is propoſed to imitation, oat oy 
and diſobedience to his genera" * 
brutal cruelty to his dead enemy. 
ſelling his body to his father: g 
thoſe actions while we rend them. t 
we abhor we never imitate: the po 


ſhews them, like rocks or quickſanG 3 1 
ſhunned, | WK of þ 


this example the critics have, con- 
, that it is not neceſſary the man- 
of the hero ſnould be virtuous, They 
werically good, if they are of a piece. 
gh where a character of perſect virtue 
bis before us, tis more lovely; for there 
ole hero is to be imitated, This is 
Eneas of Virgil: this is that idea of 
oeftion in an epic poem, Which paint- 
12nd ſtatuaries have only in their minds, 
which no hands are able to expreſs, 
eſe are the beauties of a god in a human 
„ When the picture of Achilles is 
wn in tragedy, he is taken with thoſe 
m and moles, and hard features, by 
e who repreſent him on the ſtage, or he 
w more Achilles; for his creator Ho- 
x has ſo deſcribed him. Yet even thus 
wpears a perfect hero, though an im- 
niet character of virtue, Horace paints 
n after Homer, and delivers him to be 
ped on the {tage with all thoſe imperfec. 
js; therefore they are either not faults 
x heroic poem, or faults common to the 
After all, on the whole merits 
de caſe, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
tie poem is more for the manners, and 
uri for the paſſions, The paſſions, as 
pre (aid, are violent; and acute diſtem- 
* require medicines of a ſtrong and 


(carouical diſeaſes are to be correted 
| begrees, and cured by alteratives : 
2 weft purges are ſometimes ne- 
ry, yet diet, good air, and moderate 
kale, have the greateſt part, The mat- 
eng thus ſtated, it will appear that 
d forts of poetry are of uſe for their 
jt ends, The ſtage is active, the epic 
a Works at greater leiſure, yet is ated 
When need requires: for dialogue is 
ed by the drama, from the more ac- 
ris of it, One puts off a fit like the 
mum, and relieves us only for a time 
Mer r02ts out the diſtemper, and gives 
Atul habit, The ſun enlightens and 
%, dilpels fogs, and warms the 
A vith his daily beams; but the corn 
med, increaſes, is ripened, and reaped 
in proceſs of time, and its proper 
> | proceed from the grentneſs of 
on to the dignity of the actors; 1 
n ie te perſons employed in both 
. dere likewiſe tragedy will be 
eee from the epopee ; and that 
a rows is always of leſs dignity, 
«iq has not of its own, A ied, 
* may lend to his ſovereign z but 


borrawing makes the king infe- 
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rior, becauſe he wants, and the ſubject ſup- 
ies. And ſuppoſe the perſons of the 
rama wholly fabulous, or of the poet's 
invention, vet heroic poetry gave him the 
examples of that invention; becauſe it was 
firſt, and Homer the common father of the 
ſtage. I know not of any one advantage 
which Tragedy can boaſt above heroic pos- 
try, but that it is repreſented to the view, 
as well as read; and inſtructs in the cloſet, 
as well as on the theatre. is is an un- 
conteſted excellence, and a chief branch of 
its prerogative; yet I may be allowed to ſay, 
without partiality, that herein the actors 
ſhare the poet's praiſe, Yourlordſhip knows 
ſome modern tragedies which are beauti- 
ful on the ſtage, and yet I am confident 
you would not read them. Tryphon the 
ſtationer complains they are ſeldom aſked 
for in his ſhop. The poet who flourithed 
in the ſcene, is damned in the ruelle; nay 
more, he is not eſteemed a good poet, by 
thoſe who ſee and hear his extravagances 
with delight. They are a fort of ſtately 
fuſtian and lofty childiſhneſs. Nothing 
but nature can give a ſincere pleaſure ; 
where that is not imitated, 'tis groteſque 
painting ; the fine woman ends in a fiſh's 
tall. ; Dryden. 


$ 95. Hiſtory of Tranſlations. 

Among the ſtudies which have exerciſed 
the ingenious and the learned for more 
than three centuries, none has been more 
diligently or more ſucceſsfully cultivated 
than the art of tranſlation z by which the 
impediments which bar the way to ſcience 
are, in ſome meaſure, removed, and the 
multiplicity of languages becomes leſs in- 
commodious, 

Of every other kind of writing the an- 
cients have left us models which all ſac- 
ceeding ages have laboured to imitate z 
but tranſlation may juſtly be claimed by the 
moderns as their own. In the firſt ages 
of the world inſtruction was commonly 
oral, and learning traditional, and what 
was not written could not be tranſlated, 
When alphabetical — made the con- 
veyance of opinions and the tranſmiſſion of 
events more eaſy and certain, literature 
did not flouriſh in more than one country 
at once; for diſtant nations had little 
commerce with each other, and thoſe few 
whom curiofity ſent abroad in queſt of im- 
provement, delivered their acquiſitions in 
their own manner, deſirous perhaps to be 


conſidered as the inventors of that which 
they had learned from others, 
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terrupted in Europe by the irruption of 
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Fhe Greeks for a time travelled into 
Aen. dut they tranſlated no books from 
the ptian language; and when the 
Macedonians had overthrown the em 
of Perſia, the countries that became ſub- 
jeR to the Grecian dominion ſtudied only 
the Grecian literature. The books of the 
conquered nations, if they had any amon 
them, ſunk in oblivion ; Greece conſidere 
herſelf as the miſtreſs, if not as the pa- 
rent of arts, her language contained all 
that was ſuppoſed to nown, and, ex- 
cept the ſacred writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment, I know not that the library of Alex- 
andria adopted any thing from à foreign 
fes. 

he Romans confeſſed themſelves the 
ſcholars of the Greeks, and do not appear 
to have expected, what has ſince happen- 
ed, that the ignorance of ſucceeding ages 
would prefer them to their teachers, Every 
man who in Rome * to the praiſe of 
literature, thought it neceſſary to learn 
Greek, and had no need of verſions when 
they could ſtudy the originals, Tranſla- 
tion, however, was not wholly neglected. 
Dramatic poems could be underſtood by 
the people in no language but their own, 
and the Romans were ſometimes enter- 
tained with the tragedies of Euripides and 
the comedies of Menander, Other works 
were ſometimes attempted; in an old 
ſcholiaſt there is mention of a Latin Iliad, 
and we have not wholly loſt Tully's ver- 
fion of the poem of Aratus; but it does 
not appear that any man grew eminent by 
interpreting another, and perhaps it was 
more frequent to tranſlate for exerciſe or 
amuſement than for fame. . 

The Arabs were the firſt nation who felt 
the ardour of tranſlation : when they had 
ſubdued the eaſtern provinces of the Greek 
empire, they found their captives wiſer 
than themſelves, and made haſte to relieve 
their wants by imparted knowledge, They 
diſcovered that many might grow wiſe by 
the labour of a few, and that improvements 
might be made with ſpeed, when they had 


the knowledge of former ages in their own 


language. 'They therefore made haſte to 
lay bold on medicine and philoſophy, and 
turned their chief authors into Arabic. 
Whether they attempted the poets is not 


known; their literary zeal was vehement, 


but it was ſhort, and probably expired be- 
fore they had time to add the arts of ele- 
ganee to thoſe of neceflity.  _ | 

The ſtudy of ancient literature was in- 


with new languages.” It ia not firen 
that ſuch confufion ſhould ſuſpend liters 
attention: thoſe Who loſt; and thoſe 

ained dominion, had immediate diffic 
ties to encounter and immediate mi 
to redreſs, and had little leifure, amid 
violence of war, the trepidation of fig 
the diſtreſſes of forced migration, or 


tumults of unſettled conqueſt; to eng a 
after ſpeculative truth, to enjoy the amv bo 
ment of imaginary adventures, to know . 
hiſtory of former ages, or ſtudy the eve 4 
of any other lives. Hut no ſooner had eu; 
chaos of dominion ſunk into order, t 


learning began again to flouriſh in the c 
of peace, When life and poſſeſſions 
ſecure, convenience and enjoyment 
ſoon ſought, learning was found the hig 
ratification of the mind, and tranſl 
ecame one of the means by which it 
imparted, 

At laſt, by a concurrence of many eau 
the European world was rouſed ſrom 
lethargy ; thoſe arts which had been | 
obſcurely Rtudigi in the gloom of mona 
ries became the general favourites of n 
kind ; every nation vied with its yei 
bour for the prize of learning i the e 
mical emulation ſpread from to 
and curioſity and tranſlation found | 
wa * * = 

e that reviews the progreſs of Eng 
literature, will find that tranſlation 
very early cultivated among us, but 
ſome principles, either wholly erroneou 
too far extended, hindered our ſucces 
being always equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who is generally conic 
as the father of our poetry, has left a 
ſion of Boetius on the Comforts of F 
ſophy, the book which ſeems to have 
the favourite of middle ages, which 
been tranſlated into — king A 
and illuſtrated with a copious com 


aſcribed to Aquinas. It may be lap r theſ 
that Chaucer would apply more than « this p 
mon attention to an author 0 ſo & F. 
celebrity, yet he has attempted — examy 
higher than a verſion ſtrictiy lite — 
has degraded the poetical parts 9 Ultory, 
that the conſtraint of verſification jake 
not obſtruct his zeal for fidelity. wel: 


Caxton taught us typograph/ 
the year ws, The fk book | 
in Engliſh was a tranſlation. th 
both the tranſlator and printer © a 
ſtruccion of Troye, a book which, 


— of the fabulous ages, and 
wick, though now driven out of notice by 
ahors of no greater uſe or value, ſtill con- 
aed to be read in Caxton's Engliſh to the 
kyinaing of the preſent centur 7. 

Caxton proceeded. as he began, and, 


N gcept the poems of Gower and Chaucer, 
flig mud nothing but tranſlations from the 
or lch, in which the original is ſo ſerupu- 
50 u followed, that they afford us little 
ma edge of our o/) language; though the 
es are Engliſh, the phraſe is foreign, 


ki learning advanced, new works were 
Wted into our language, but I think 
ah licle improvement of the art of tranſ- 
wen, though foreign nations and other 
ungen off-red us models of a better 
bod; till in the f Elizabeth we 
nto find that greater liberty was ne- 
wary to elegance, and that elegance was 
xeellary to general reception; ſome eſſays 
we then made upon the Italian poets, 
Kh deſerve the praiſe and gratitude of 
ſlerity, 

bu the old practice 1 not ſuddenl 


en; Holland fille nation wit 

ml tranſlation, and, is yet more 
kage, the ſame exactneſs was obſtinatel 

Khicd in the verſions of the poets, This 
ud labour of conſtruing into rhyme was 
Witenanced by Jonton, in his verſion of 
price; and, whether it be that more 
d have learning than genius, or that the 
yours of that time were more di- 
« towards knowledge than delight, 
iccuracy of — found more imita- 


ceſs man the elegance of Fairfax; and 
ce, ,Sandys, and Holiday, confined them- 
On er (9 the toil of rendering line for line, 
ft a L indeed with equal felicity for May and 


s were poets, and Holiday only a 
War and a Critic, | 

| "ham appears to conſider it as the 
Wilted law of poetical tranſlation, that 
wes ſhould be neither more nor fewer 
i theſe of che original 3 and ſo long 
li prejudice prevailed, that Denham 
ts Fanibaw's verſion of Guarini as 
ample of a “ new and noble way,“ 
— attempt to break the boundaries 
— and aſſert the natural freedom of 


he general emulation of wit and ge- 
"Mich the feſtivity of the Reſtoration 
wed, the poets ſhook off their con- 
ind conſidered tranſlation as no 
Confined to ſervile cloſeneſs. But 
on is ſeldom the work of pure 
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virtue or unaſſiſted reaſon. Tranſlation 
was improyed more by accident than con- 
viction. The writers of the foregoing age 
had at leaſt learning equal to their genius, 
and, being often more able to explain the 
ſentiments or illuſtrate the alluſions of the, 
ancients, than to exhibit their graces and 
transfuſe their ſpirit, were perhaps willing 
ſometimes to conceal their want of poetry 
by profuſion of literature, and therefore 
tranſlated literally, that their fidelity might 
ſhelter their ipþpidity or harſhneſs. The 
wits of Charles's time had ſeldom more 
than flight and ſuperficial views, and their 
care was to hide their want of learning 
behind the colours of a gay imagination 
they therefore tranſlated always with free» 
dom, ſomgtimes with licentiouſneſs, and 
perhaps expected that their readers ſhoul 
accept ſprightlineſs for knowledge, and 
conſider ignorance and miſlake as the im- 
patience and negligence of a mind too ra- 
pid to ſtop at difficulties, and too elevated 
to deſcend to minuteneſs, 

Thus was tranſlation made more eaſy to 
the writer, and more delightful to the rea- 
derz and there is no wonder if eaſe and 
pleaſure have found their advocates, 'I he 
paraphraſtie liberties have been almoſt uni- 
verſally admitted; and Sherbourn, whoſp 
learning was eminent, and who had no 
need of any excuſe to paſs ſlightly over. 
obſcurities, is the only writer who, in later 
times, has attempted to juſtify ar revive 
the ancient fever | 

There is undoubtedly a mean to he ob- 
ſerved. Dryden ſaw very early that cloſe- 
neſs beſt preſerved an author's ſenſe, and 
that freedom beſt exhibited his ſpirit ; he 
therefore will deſerve the higheſt praiſe 
who can give a repreſentation at once 
faithful nk pleaſing, who can convey the 
ſame thoughts with the fame graces, and 
who, when he tranſlates, charges nothing 


but the language. | ddler, 
a What Talents qre requiſite to form 
995 | good ä | * 


Aſter all, a tranſlator is to make his au- 
thor appear as charming as poſlibly he 
can, provided he maintains his character, 
and makes him not unlike himſelf. Tranſ. 
lation is a kind of drawing after the life ; 
where every one will acknowledge there is 
a double ſort of likeneſs, a good one and 
a bad. *Tis.one thing ta draw the outlines 
true, the features like, pag of tions ex- 
act, the colouring itſelf perhaps tolerable ; 
and another thing to make all theſe ge, 

a 
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ful, by the poſture, the ſhadowings, and 
chieſſy by the ſpirit which animates the 
whole. {ſoul without ſome indigna- 
tion look on an ill copy of an excellent 
original; much leſs can I behold with pa · 
tience Virgil, Homer, and ſome others, 
whoſe beauties I have been endeavouring 
all my life to imitate, ſo abuſed, as I may 
ſay, to their faces, by a botching interpre- 
ter. What Engliſh readers, unacquainted 
with Greek or Latin, will believe me, or 
any other man, when we gammend thoſe 
authors, and confeſs we derive all that is 
pardonable in us from their fountains, if 
they take thoſe to be the ſame poets whom 
our Ogilbys have tranſlated ? But I dare 
aſſure them, that a good poet is no more 
like himſelf in a dull tranſlatiap, than a 
carcaſe would be to his living body. There 
are many who underſtand Greek and La- 
tin, and yet are ignorant of their mother 
tongue, The proprieties and delicacies of 
the Engliſh are known to few: tis impoſ- 
ſible even for a good wit to underſtand 
and praftiſe them, without the help of a 
liberal education, long reading, and digeſt- 
ing of thoſe few good authors we have 
amongſt us; the knowledge of men and 
manners ; the freedom of habitudes and 
converſation with the beſt of company of 
both ſexes; and, in ſhort, without wearing 
off the ruſt which he contracted, while he 
was laying in a ſtock of learning. Thus 
difficult it is to 4 f the purity of 
Engliſh, and critically to diſcern not only 
ood writers from bad, and a proper ſtyle 
rom a corrupt, but alſo to diſtmguiſh that 
which is pure in a good author, from that 
which is vicious and corrupt in him. And 
for want of all theſe requiſites, or the 
greateſt part of them, moſt of our ingeni- 
ous young men take up ſome cry'd-up 
Engliſh poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without 
knowing wherein he is defective, where he 
15 boyiſh and trifling, wherein either his 
thoughts are —_— to his ſubjeR, or his 
expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or 
the turn of both is unharmonious. Thus- 
it appears neceſſary, that a man ſhould be 
a mice critic in his mother-tongue, before 
he attempts to tranſlate a foreign language. 
Neither is it ſufficient that he be able to 
judge of words and ſtyle; but he muſt be 
a maſter of them too: he muſt perfectly 
underſtand his author's tongue, and abſo- 
lutely command his own: fo that, to be a 
thorough tranſlator, he muſt be a thorough 
poet. Neither is it enough to give his au- 
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dual poet whom you would interpret, Fe 


was Virgil and which was Ovid. It 


thor's ſenſe in good Engliſh, in 
expreflions, and in muſical — 
though all thoſe. are excceding difficult 1 
perform, there yet Ll entry 2 * 
and *tis a- ſecret of which ſew-tanſlatos 
have ſufficiently, thought. I have alread 
hinted . a word or two concerning it; 
is, the maintaining the character of an a, 
thor, which diſtinguiſhes kim from 
others, and makes him appear that indivi 


example, not only thoughts, but d 
ſtyle and verſification Of Virgil and Or. 
are very different. Yet I ſe even in 0 
beſt poets, who have tranſlated ſome p 
of them, that they hae confounded the 
ſeveral jalents; and by endeavouring on 
at the ſweetneſs and harmony of numb 
have made them ſa; much alike, u 
if I did not know the originals, I ſhou 
never be able to judge by the copies, vie 


objected againſt a late noble painter 
P. Lely) that he drew many graceful pi 
tures, wo few of them were alike. At 
this happened to him becauſe he ales 
ſtudied "nll than thoſe who {at 
him. In ſuch Mnſlators. 1 can eaſily di 
tinguiſh the hand which performed t 
work, but I cannot diſtinguiſh their pe 
from another. Suppoſe two authors 

equally ſweet, yet there is à great diſt 
tion to be made in ſweetneſs; as in that 
ſugar and in that of honey. I can ma 
the difference more plain, by giving 
(if it be worth knowing) — own m 
of proceeding in my tranſlapions out 
four ſeveral poets ; Virgil, Theocnyss, 
cretius, and Horace, In each of theſe, 
fore 1 undertook them, I conũdered | 
genius and gjitinguiſhing character of 
author. I looked on Virgil as a (ucd 
grave, and majeſtic writer; one who weig 
ed, not only every thought, but every Mt 
and ſyllable ; who was fall aiming too 
his ſenſe into as narrow a compaſs as 
ſibly he could; for which reaſon be u 
very figurative, that he requires (I may 
moſt ſay) a grammar apart to conitrue 
His verſe is every where ſounding ie 
thing in your ears whoſe US, 
yet the numbers are perpetual varied 
encreaſe the delight of the reader; f 
the ſame ſounds are never repeated * 
together, On the contrary, 
Claudian, though they write in {tyies 
fering from each other, yet baue ® 
them but one ſort of muſic in their * 
All the verfification and luile * 
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| bis and to tranſlate him line ſor 
win is incloded within — — ——— becauſe the Latin is na- 
bar or five lines, and then —— turally a more ſuceinct language than either 
in the ſame tenour; perpet _ and the Italian, Spaniſh, French, or even than 
lis ſenſe at the end of a any the Engliſh, which, by reaſon of its mono- 
& commonly which they call Ser, ſyllables, is far the moſt compendious of 
wo ſubftantives and two adj on: Virgil is much the cloſeſt of any 
#4 verb betwixt them to keep the Teck Raman poet, and the Latin hexameter 
Dann Engliſh heroie, 
wy of numbers an : ' 
ws, as it were, upon the hand-gallop, | | rr 
D verſe runs — —e $ 97. The Nature of Wit in Writing. 
voids, like the other, all — — The compoſition of all poems is, or 
_ og + opts \rd But ought to be, of wit ; and wit in poetry, or 
fire mother, in the following wo — ur. writing (if you will give me leave to 
morn to Virgil: though he is — uſe u bet Ga den] is no other than 
\moothne(s is required, yet he An the faculty of imagination in_the writer, 
fon affecting it, that he ſeems — on which; Ma ninible ſpaniel, beats over 
Kin it; frequently makes wy Nd. and ranges through the field of memory, 
as; and concludes Wwdgnſe rote pres ; till it ſprings the quarry it hunted after; 
of his verſe. He is every 1 2 or, Without a metaphor, which ſearches 
au of epigrammatic wit, and. 0 over all che memory for the ſpecies or ideas 
doles: he — 1 ger es of thoſe things which it deſigns to repreſent, 
er A 0 A AT LINDE efined, 
n happy reſult of thought, or product of 
Þ rice of Lucan,” I drew my de lar imagination. But to proceed from wit, = 
« poetical wit from tay” parucu of the general notion of it, to the proper wen 
e of Mae! e d of an heroic or hiſtorical poem; I judge it 
n chiefly to conſiſt in the delightful imagina- 
nj and where they re e 2 tion of perſons, actions, paſſions, or things. 
Fan ane ae — Tis not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, 
D 2 in nor the ſeeming contradiction of a | 
ire ie not to be put into the de 1 1 titheſis (the den ht of an ill-judging - 
This exact propriety of 1 kis' audience in « play of rhyme) nor the jin- 
Keularly regarded as a great part of his 15 of a more poor paranomaſia; neither 
4 it ſo much the morality of a grave ſen- 
dae not been able to tranſlate any x ce, affected by Lucan, but more ſpar- 
him ſo well, as to make him appear — uſed by Virgil; but it is ſome lively 
IAA deſcription, dreſſed in ſach colours 
# cloſe, no verſion can reach fuer of f : h chat it ſets before your eyes the 
122 ů — abſent objeft as perfectly and wore de. 
, is the neareſt, the moſt _ - tefully than natore. 30 chen the Ard 
de moſt ſonorous of any tranſlation 4 15 ineſs of a poet's imagination, is pro- 
=: yet, though he takes the i 12 invention, or finding of the thought; 
W lle * is fancy, or the variation, dreſ- 
dolmes for one * 7 — * lin or moulding of that thought, as the 
f ehe hit his ſenſe, Taffo , = * Io J 4 ment repreſents it, proper to the ſub- 
Mers, that Sperone Speror i, a gre * ry the third is elocution, or the art of 
Ando was his contem 12 * cloathing and adorning that thought, fo. 
Nef Virgil and Tully, that the La - found and varied in apt, ſignificant, and 
ai. ured to imitate the co A t ſounding words: the quicknels of the ima - 
-omer, the Greek poet; an ch ination is ſeen in the invention, the ſerti- 
an poet made it his buſineſs to reac gin in the fancy, and accuracy in the ex. 
Wciſeneſs of Demoſthenes, the Greek lity To For . firſt of theſe, Ovid is 
Virgil therefore, being ſo "oy Fo 32 Se HE 
$f his words, and leaving ſo 2 Vir il, Ovid images moronſten the move 
Sed by the Ne n 9 affections of the mind, either 
ed as he * in any modern m baüng between two contrary paſſions, 
To make him copious is to alter combating —— 
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or extremely diſcompoſed by one. His 
words therefore arc the leaſt part of his 
care; for he pictures nature in diſorder, 
with which the ſtudy and choice of words 
is inconſiſtent, This 'is the proper wit of 
dialogue or diſcourſe, and conſequently of 
the drama, where all that is ſaid is to be 
_—_— the effect of ſudden thought; 
which though it excludes not the quickneſs 
of wit in repartees, yet admits not a too 
curious election of words, too frequent al- 
luſions, or uſe of tropes, or, in fine, any 
thing that ſhews remoteneſs of thought or 
labour in the writer. On the other fide, 
Virgil ſpeaks not ſo often to us in the per- 
ſon of another, like Ovid, but in his own: 
he relates almoſt all things as from himſelf, 
and thereby gains more liberty than the 
other to expreſs his thoughts with, all the 
races of elocution, to write more figura- 
Uvely, and to confeſs as well the labour as 
the force of his imagination, 'Though he 
deſcribes his Dido well and naturally, in 
the violence of her paſlions, yet he muſt 
yield in that to the Myrrha, the Biblis, the 
Althea, of Ovid; for as great an admirer 
of him as I am, I muſt acknowledge, that 
if I ſee not more of their ſouls than I ſee of 
Dido's, at leaſt I have a greater concern- 
ment for them: and that convinces me, 
that Ovid has touched thoſe tender ſtrokes 
more delicately than Virgil could. But 
when actions or perſons are to be deſcribed, 
when any ſuch image is to be ſet before us, 
how bold, how maſterly are the ſtrokes 
of Virgil! We ſce the objects he preſents 
us with in their native figures, in their pro- 
per motions ; but ſo we ſee them, a5 our 
own eyes could never have beheld them ſo 
beautiful in themſelves, We ſce the ſoul 
of the poet, like that univerſal one of which 
he ſpeaks, informing and moving through 
all his pictures: 
Totamque infuſa per at tus 
Mons agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore milſcet. 


We behold him embelliſhing his images, 
as ho makes Venus breathing beauty upon 
her ſon Ænens. 


— lumenque |uvente 
. & tos veully gffärat honores 1 
Quale manus addunt eborl decus, aut vbl flavo 
Argentum Parluſve laply clrounmdatur auro. 


See his tempeſt, his funeral ſports, his com» 
bats of Turnus and Anear; and in 
res Co whiehI eſteem the divineſt part 
of all his writings, the plague, the country, 
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and this is it which 


ig to * 
his clearer conception of the things M 


the battle of the bulls, the labour of 
» and choſe many other 'excelle 
images of nature, molt of which a 
ther great in themſelves, nor have any 
tural ornament to bear them 3 but 
words wherewith he deſcribes 
excellent, that it mi 
him, which was lai by Ovid, 


the ſubject; and while we read him, 
lit, as in à play, beholding the ſcenes 
what he rep To perform this, 
made frequent uſe of » Which 
know change the nature of u known we 
by applying it to ſome other ſlignificatic 

Horace means in 


epiſtle to the Piſos: 


Dixeris exregid im N callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura 
ph. 


998. Example: that Word: may af 
without raifing Images. 


I find it very hard to perſuade ſeve 
that their paſſions are affected by we 
from whence they have no. ideas; and 
harder to convince them, that in the 
nay courſe. of conyerſation we are ſit 
en n any ima 
of the things concerning which we (pe 
It ſeems to be an odd ſubject of dil 
with any man, whether he has ideas in 
mind or not. Of this at firlt view, e 
man, in his own forum, ought to ju 
without appeal. But ſtrange as it may 

ar, we are often at a lols*to know 

ens we have of things, or whether we | 
any ideas at all upon ſome ſubjecta. Ite 
requires ſome attention. to be thoroug 
ſatisfied on this head. Since I wrote i 
papers I found two very ſtriking ial 
of the poſſibility there is that d man 
hear words without having any idea of 
things which they repreſent, and yet 
wards be oy of returning then 
others, combined in a new way, 48d 
grow propriety, energy, and ifa 

he firlt inſtance is that of Mr, Black 
a poet blind from his birth, Fw 
bleſſed with the moſt perfect fight «1 
ſcribe viſual object with more (pi 
Juſtueſs than this blind man web 
not poſlibly be owl 


ſcribes than is common to other ge 
Mr, Spence, in an elegant prese 


hn written: to tho-vorks of this poet, 
was very ingeniouſly, and I imagine 
ir the moſt part very rightly, upon the 
ale of this extraordinary phænomenon; 
ul cannot altogether agree with him, 
at (ame improprieties in language and 
kuaght which occur in theſe, poems have 
wen from the blind poet's imperfe& con- 
on of viſual objects, ſince ſuch impro- 
pecies, and much 2 may be found 
4 writers even of an higher claſs than 
vr. Blacklock, and who, notwithſtanding, 
pleſſled the faculty of ſeeing in its full 
wrection, Here is a poet doubtleſs as 
wa affeted by his own deſcriptions as 
wy that reads them can be; and yet he 
vetted with this Rrong enthuſiaſm by 
toes of which he neither has, nor can 
2 have any idea, further than that of 
thare found ; and why may not thoſe who 
ml his works be affected in the ſame 
ber that he was, with as little of any 
x ideas of the things deſcribed ? The 
ond inſtance is of Mr. Saunderſon, pro- 
Wir of mathematics in the univerſity of 
lmbridge. This learned man had ac- 
red great knowledge in natural philo- 
in aſtronomy, and whatever ſciences 
ed upon mathematical (kill, What 
the moſt extraordinary, and the moſt 
Iny purpoſe, he gave excellent lectures 
wm light and colours; and this man 
Ait others the theory of thoſe ideas 
they had, and which he himſelf un- 
Wdiedly had not, But the truth is, that 
k vorls red, blue, green, anſwered to 
un well as the ideas of the colours 
elves; for the ideas of greater or 
lr degrees of refrangibility being ap- 
ito theſe words, and the blind man 
ve laſttueted in what other reſpects they 
punch to agree or to diſagree, it was 
aly fur him to reaſon upon the words, 
the had been fully maſter of the ideas, 
ed it muſt be owned he could make no 
\[coveries in the way of experiment. 
Wd nothing but what wei do every da 
wnmon diſcourſe, When I wrote this 
(ntence, and vſed the words ev day 
ee conſe, Thad no images in my 
of any ſucceſſion of time z nor of men 
"erence with each other; nor do I 
ne that the reader will have any ſuch 
n reading it, Neither when I ſpoke 
Md, blue, and green, as well as of re- 
Wolly, had 1 theſe ſeyeral colours, or 
of light paſſing into a different 
a and there diverted from their 
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courſe, painted before me in the way of 
images. I know very well that the miu 

eſſes a faculty of raiſing ſuch ima 
at pleaſure z but then an act of the will is 
neceſſary to this; and in ordinary conver- 
ſation or reading it is very rarely that = 
image at all is excited in the mind, If 

ſay, „I ſhall go to Italy next ſummer,” 1 
am well underſtood. Yet 1 believe nobody 
has by this painted in his imagination the 
exact figure of the ſpeaker paſting by land 
or by water, or both; ſometimes on horſe- 
back, ſometimes in a carriage ; with all the 

rticulars of the journey, Still leſs has 
fe any idea of Italy, the country to which 

I propoſed to go; or of the greenneſs of 
the fields, the ripening of the fruits, and 
the warmth of the air, with the change to 
this from a different ſeaſon, which are the 
ideas for which the word ſummer is ſubſti- 
tuted ;. but leaſt of all has he any ima 
from the word next; for this word ſtan 
for the idea of many ſummers, with the 
exclufion of all but one: and ſurely the 
man who ſays next ſummer, has no images 
of ſuch a ſucceſſion, and ſuch an excluſion. 
In ſhort, it is not only thoſe ideas which are 
commonly called abſtract, and of which 
no image at all can be ſound, but even of 
particular real beings, that we converſe 
without having any idea of them excited 
in the imagination; as will certainly ap- 
pear on a diligent examination of our own 
minds, Burke on the Sublime. 


$ 99. The real Chara#eriſtic: of the Whig 


and Tory Partier, 


When we compare the parties of 
and Tory to thoſe of Roundhead and Ca- 
valier, the moſt obvious difference which 
__ betwixt them, conſiſts in the prin» 
ciples of paſſive obedience and indefeaſible 
right, which were but little heard of amon 
the Cavaliers, but became the univerſ; 
doQrine, and were eltcemed the true cha» 
raQeriſtic of a Tory, Were theſe prin» 
ciples puſhed into their moſt obvious con» 
ſequences, they imply a formal renuncia» 
tion of all our liberties, and an avowal of 
abſolute monarchy; ſince nothing can be 
a greater abſurdity than a limit wer 
which muſt be reſiſted, even when it ex- 
ceeds its limitations. But as the moſt ra- 
tional principles are often but a weak 
counterpoiſe to paſlion, tis no wonder that 
theſe abſurd principles, ſufficient, accord- 
ing to a celebrated author, to ſhock the 
n common 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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common ſenſe of a Hottentot or Samoiede, 
were found too weak for that effect. The 
Tories, as men, were enemies to oppreſ- 
fion z and alſo, as Engliſhmen, they were 
enemies to deſpotic power. Their zeal 
for liberty was, perhaps, leſs fervent than 
that of their antagoniſts, but was ſufficient 
to make them forget all their general 
prineiples, when they ſaw themſelves 
openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the 
ancient government, From theſe ſenti- 
ments aroſe the Revolution; an event of 
mighty conſequence, and the firmeſt foun- 
dation of Britiſh liberty, The conduR of 
the Tories, during that event and after it, 
will afford us a true inſight into the nature 
of that party. 

In the firſt place, they appear to have 
had the ſentiments of a True Briton in 
them in their affeRion to liberty, and in 
their determined reſolution not to ſacrifice 
it to oy abſtract principles whatſoever, or 
to any imaginary rights of princes, This 

rt of their character might juſtly have 

den doubted of before the Revolution 
from the obvious tendency of their avowed 
principles, and from their almoſt unbound- 
ed compliances with a court, which made 
litt'e ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns, I he 
Revolution ſhewed them to have been in 
this reſpe& nothing but a genuine court 
party, ſuch as might be expected in a Bri. 
tiſh government; that is, lovers of liberty, 
but greater lovers of monarchy, It muſt, 
however, be confeſt, that they carried their 
monarchical principles farther, even in 

ractice, but more ſo in theory, than was, 
in any degree, conſiſtent with a limited 
government. : 

Secondly, Neither their principles nor 
affections concurred, entirely or heartily, 
with the ſettlement made at the Revolu- 
tion, or with that which has fince taken 

lace, This part of their character may 
— contradictory to the former, ſince any 
other ſettlement, in thoſe circumſtances of 
the nation, mult ———_ have been dan- 

erous, if not fatal to liberty. But the 
— of man is made to reconcile contra - 
dictions: and this contradiction is not great- 
er than that betwixt paſſive obedience, and 
the reſiſtance employed at the Revolution, 
A Tory, therefore, ſince the Revolution, 
may be defined in a few words to be alover 
of monarchy, though without abandoning 
hberty, and a partizan of the family of 
Stuart; as a Whig may be defined to be 


a lover of liberty, though without re- 
x 


nouncing monarchy i and 3 | 
ſettlement in the proteſianc | Fiend to | 
$ 100. Painting diſagreeable in Wann, 

A lady's face, like the coat in t 
Tale of a Tub, if left alone, will we 
well ; but if you. offer to load it with ſe 
reign ornaments, you deſtroy the origin 
ground, 

Among other matter of wonder on n 
firſt coming to town, I was much ſurpri 
at the L appearance of youth amon 
the ladies, At preſent there is uo dj 
tinetion in their complexions between 
beauty in her teens and a lady in her gra 
elimacterie j yet at the ſame time 1 cou 
not but take notice of the wonderful v 
riety in the face of the ſame lady, I ha 
known an olive beauty on Monday gre 
very ruddy and blooming on Tue. 
turn pale on Wedneſday ; come round 
the olive hue again on Thurſday; and in 
word, change her complexion as oftenas 

own, I was amazed to find no old av 
n this town, except a few unfaſhionat 
people, whom no body knows the rel 
continuing in the zenith of their youth 
health, and falling off, like timely tru 
without any. previous decay, All this 
a myſtery that I could not unriddle, ! 
on being introduced to ſame ladies, | v 
luckily improved the hue of my lips at 
expence of a fair-one, who unthinking 
had turned her cheek ; and found that 
kiſſes were given (as is obſerved in 
epigram) like thoſe of Pyramus, throv 
a wall, I then diſcovered, that titis f. 
priſing youth and beauty was all coun 
eit; and that (as Hamlet ſays) “ God! 

iven them one face, and they had 

emſelves another.“ 

I have mentioned the accident of 
carrying off half a lady's face by a ſal 
that your courtly dames may learn to 
on their faces a little tighter ; but us 
my own daughters, while ſuch faſhionsP 
vail, they ſhall fill remain in Yorkſbs 
There, I think, they are wy ſafe; 
this unnatural faſhion will hardly make 
way into the country, as this vamped ce 
plexion would not ſtand againſt the 13) 
the ſun, and would inevitably melt 
in a country-dance. The ladies have, 
deed, been always the greateſt eneme 
their own beauty, and ſeem to have?! 
ſign againſt their own faces, At one f 
the whole countenance was re 


yelvet maſk ; at another it was blot- 
* patches; and at preſent it is cruſt- 
Acer with plaiſter of Paris, In thoſe 
wtered belles who ſtill aim at conqueſt, 
di practice is in ſome ſort excuſable ; but 
1i; ſurely as ridiculous in young lady to 
re up beauty for paint, as it would be to 
2 good ſet of teeth merely to fill their 
1 with a row of —_— 

Iideed ſo common is this faſhion — 
& young as Well as the old, that when 
win a group of beauties, I conſider them 
» many pretty pictures 1 looking about 
x with as little emotion as I do at Hud - 
i; and if any thing fills me with ad- 
zintion, it is the jucheious arrangement 
the tints, and delicate touches of the 
nner. Art very often ſeems almoſt to 
i with nature: but my attention is too 
quently diverted by conſidering the tex 
we and hue of the ſkin beneath j and the 
ure fails to charm, while my thoughts 
u engrofſed by the wood and canvaſs, 
Connoiſſeur, 


J. Advantages of wwell-direted Satire 
point out, 


A (wiriſt of true genius, who is warmed 
1 generous indignation of vice, and 
Maſe cenſures are conducted by candour 
| truth, merits the applauſe of every 
d to virtue, He may be conſidered 
a fort of ſupplement to the legiſlative 
bority of his country; as aſſiſting the 
midable defects of all legal inflitutions 
t regulating of manners, and ſtriking 
Mr even where the divine prohibitions 
elves are held in contempt. 'The 
gelt defence, perhaps, againſt the in- 
of vice, among the more cultivated 
R of our ſpecies, is well - directed ridi- 
t: they who fear nothing elſe dread to 
ted out to the contempt and indig- 
la of the world, There is no ſuccced- 
n the ſecret purpoſes of diſhoneſty, 
wut preſerving ſome ſort of credit 
ig mankind ; as there cannot exiſt a 
r impotent creature than a knave con- 
lo expoſe, therefore, the falſe pre- 
ns of counterfeit virtue, is to diſarm 
* ace of all power of miſchief, and to 
mu public ſervice of the moſt advan- 
% kind, in which any man can em- 
ume and his talents. The voice, 
% of an honeſt ſatiriſt is not only be- 
= to the world, as giving an alarm 
Ml the deſigns of an enemy ſo danger- 
wall ſocial intercourſe; but as prov- 


the molt efficacious preventive 
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to others, of aſſuming the ſame character 
of diſtinguiſhed infamy, Few are ſo to- 
tally vitiated, as to have abandoned all ſen- 
timents of ſhame; and when every other 
principle of integrity is ſurrendered, we 
enerally find the conflict is ſtill maintained 
n this laſt poſt of retreating virtue. In 
this view, therefore, it ſhould ſeem, the 
function of a ſatiriſt may be juſtified, not- 
withſtanding it mould be true (what an 
excellent moraliſt has aſſerted) that his 
chaſtiſements rather exaſperate than re- 
elaim thoſe on whom they fall, Per 
no human penalties are of any moral ad- 
vantage to the criminal himſelf; and the 
incipal benefit that ſeems to be derived 
rom civil puniſhments of any kind, is 
their reſtraining influence upon the conduct 
of others. 
It is not every man, however, that is 
alified to manage this formidable bow. 
he arrows of ſatire, when they are point- 
ed by virtue, as well as wit, recoil upon 
the hand that directs them, and wound none 
but him from whom they proceed, Ac» 
cordingly, Horace reſts the whole ſucceſs 
of wricngs of this ſort upon the you be- 
ing integer if/e; free himſelf from thoſe 
immoral ſtains which he points out in 
There cannot, indeed, be à more 
odious, nor at the ſame time a more con- 
temptible character, than that of a vicious 
ſatiriſt: 
Quis cclum terris non miſceat & mare 
$1 fur diſpliceat Verri, homicida Miloni 7 
Iv. 


The moſt favourable light in which a 
cenſor of this ſpecies could poſſibly be view- 
ed, would be that of a public executioner, 
who inflits the puniſhment on others, which 
he has already merited himſelf. But the 
truth of it is, he is not qualified even for ſo 
wretched an office; and there is nothing 
to be dreaded from the ſatiriſt of known 
diſhoneſty, but his applauſe. 

WE Os Letters. 


$ 102. Juvenal and Horace compared as 
Satirifts. | 


I would willingly divide the palm be- 
twixt theſe poets upon the two heads of 
profit and delight, which are the two ends 
of poetry in general. It muſt be granted 
by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace 
is the more copious and profitable in his 
inſtructions of human life: but in my par- 


ticulzr opinion, which I ſet not. up for a 
ſtandard to better judgments, a 
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the delightful author, I am profited 
by both, I am pleaſed with both ; but I owe 


more to Horace for inſtruction, and 
more to 5 for my pleaſure, This, 
as I ſaid, is my particular taſte of theſe two 
authors: they who will have either of them 
to excel the other in both qualities, can 
ſcarce give better reaſons for their opinion, 
than I for mine; but all unbiaſſed readers 
will conclude, that my moderation is not to 
be condemned. To ſuch impartial men I 
muſt appeal; for they who have already 
formed their judgment, kr juſtly ſtand 
ſuſpected of prejudice: and though all who 
are my readers will ſet up to be my judges, 
I enter my caveat againſt them, that they 
ought not ſo much as to be of my jury; or 
if they be admitted, tis but reaſon that they 
ſhould firſt hear what I have to urge in the 
defence of my opinion. 

That Horace 1s ſomewhat the better in- 
ſtructor of the two, is proved hence, that 
his inſtructions are more general, Juvenal's 
more limited: ſo that, granting that the 
counſels which they give are equally good 
for moral uſe, Horace, who gives the moſt 
various advice, and moſt applicable to all 
eccaſions which can occur to us in the courſe 
of our lives; as including in his diſcourſes 
not only all the rules of morality, but alſo 
of civil converſation ; is undoubtedly to be 
preferred to him, who is more circum- 
Fribed in his inſtructions, makes them to 
fewer people, and on fewer oecaſions, than 
the other. I may be pardoned for uſing 
an old ſaying, ſince it is true, and to the 

urpoſe,  Bonum pu eemmunius c melius, 
Juvenal excepting only his firſt ſatire, is 
n all the reſt confined to the expoſin 
ſome particular vice that he laſhes, an 
there he ſticks, His ſentenees are truly 
ſhining and inſtrutive z but they are 
ſprinkled here and there, Horace is tench- 
ing us in every line, and is perpetually mo- 
ral he had found out the (kill of Virgil, to 
hide his ſentences; to give you the virtue 
of them, without ſhewing them in their full 
extent: which is the oftentation of a poet, 
and not his art, And this Petronius charges 
on the authors of his time, as a vice of 
writing, which was then growing on the 
nge: Ne ſententlee extra corpus orationis emi» 
neant, He would have them weaved into 
the body of the work, and not appear em- 
boſſed upon it, and ſtriking directly on the 
reader's view, Folly was the proper 

uarry of Horace, and not vice: and as 
— are but few notoriouſly wicked men, 
in compariſon with a ſhoal of fools and 
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man wiſe, than to make him 
the will is ny i be maine ne 
but the underſtanding is to be informed 
the other. There are blind ſides and 
lies, even in the profeſſors of moral phi 
ſophy z and there js — of, | 
that Horace has not expoſed.” Which, 
it was not the deſign of Juvenal; who 
wholly iy in laſhing vices, ſome 
them the molt enormous that can be it 
gined ; ſo, perhaps, it was not ſo much 
talent, Omne vaſtr vitium ridenti Flac 
amico, tangit, & | admiſſus circum precor M 
ludit, This was the commendation 
Perſius gave him; where by witiue, 
means thoſe little vices which we call 
lies, the defects of human underſtandi 
or at moſt the peccadillos of life, rs 
than the _ vices, io which men 
hurried by their unruly paſſions and e 
bitant deſires. But on the word one, wh 
is univerſal, he concludes with me, that 
divine wit of Horace left nothing untou 
ed; that he entered into the inmoſt rece 
of nature; found out the imperfedi 
even of the moſt wiſe and grave, as ve 
of the common pooping Ecoveria - 
in the great Trebatius, to whom 
dreſſes the firſt ſatire, his hunting aſter 
ſineſs, and following the court; as wel 
in the perſecutor Criſpinus, his impertin 
and importunity, *Tis true, he expd 
Criſpinus openly as a common nuilas 
but he rallies the other as a friend, a 
finely. The exhortations of Perſius 
confined to noblemenz and the ſtvick 
lolophy is that alone which he recomn 
to them: Juvenal exhorts to particular 
tues, as 9 are oppoſed to thoſe 
againit which he declaims; but 1k 
laughs to ſhame all follies, and ue 
virtue rather by familiar examples | 
the ſeverity of precepts, 
This laſt conſideration ſeems 10 1 
the balance on the fide of Horace 
ive him the preference to Juvenal, 10 
n profit, but in pleaſure, | But, aſe 
muſt confeſs that the — which He 
ives me is but languiſhing, Je P 
till to underſtand, that I ſpeak of , 
taſte only: he may raviſh other wei 
1 am too ſtupid and inſenſible tobe 
Where he barely grins himſelf, and N 
liger ſays, only ſhews his white be 


fops ; ſo tie & hardeF-thing 40 make 
| ; 
the 0 


his, | 
cannot provoke me to laug v vill 
urbanity, that is, his lee. I 4 
be commended, but hie wit n "p of 


his ſalt, if I may dare to ſaj (0, 7 
* | 


is of a more Vigorous and maſculine 
qa me as much pleaſure as | can 


w: he ſully ſarisfies my expettation: he 
ws his ſubjoct home h is raiſed, 
Abe raiſes mine: I have the plenſure of 
we-rament in all he ſays + he drives his 
wr along with him: and when he is at 
& end of his way, I willingly ſtop with 
kn. 1f he went another ſtage, it would be 
w fir, it would make a journey of a pro- 
ws, and turn the delight into fatigue. 
ſea he gives over, 'tis a ſign the ſubject 
zahauited, and the wit of man can carry 
wfuther, If a fault can be juſtly found 
lin, tis that he is ſometimes too luxuri- 
N wo redundant; ſays more than he needs, 
t my friend the Plain Dealer, but never 
than pleaſes. Add-to this, that his 
guts are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, and 
k more elevated, His expreſſions are 
das and more noble, his verſe more 
bus, and his words are ſuitable to his 
habts, ſublime and lofty. All theſe con- 
due to the pleaſure of the reader; and 
peater the ſoul of him who reads, his 
iports are the greater, Horace is al- 
on the amble, Juvenal on the gallop; 
ths way is perpetually on carpet-ground. 
des with more impetuoſity than Ho- 
dut as ſecurely; and the ſwiftneſs adds 
e brely agitation to the ſpirits, 
Dryden. 
og. Delicate Satire not eaſily bit off. 
flu eaſy is it to call rogue and villain, 
laat my but how hard to make a 
ippear a fool, a blockhead, or a knave, 
Kt uſing any of thoſe opprobrious 
u To ſpare the groſſnels of the 
* dad to do the thing yet more ſe- 
„to draw a full face, and to make 
wen and cheek ſtand out, and yet not 
e any depth of ſhadowing. This 


ler can teach to his apprentice : he 
ve the rules, but the ſcholar is never 


* Karr in his practice. Neicher is it 
1 | bu this fineneſs of raillery is oſfen - 
— A witty man is tickled while he is 


" this manner; and a fool feels it not. 


of 1 aon of an offence ma 

y poſlibly be 
— bat he cannot take it. if it — ory 
— decßocd this way does more miſchief; 
\manisſecretly wounded z and though 


d ſenſible himſelf, yet the malicious 
* ind it out for him: yet there is 
, "al difference betwixt the ſlovenly 
aß of a man, and the fineneſs of a 
In leparntes the head from the 
„nb leaves it ſtanding in its place. 
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deny dery of that noble trade, which yet 


vg 


A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch's 
wife ſaid of her ſervant, of a plain piecs of 
work, a bare hanging: but to make 6 
malefactor die ſweetly, was only belongin 
to her huſband, I wiſh: I could apply 
to myſelf, if the reader would be kind 
enough to think it belongs to me. The 
character of Zimri in my Abſalom, is, in 
— 1 worth the whole poem: tis not 
7 but 'tis ridiculous enough: and he 
for whom it was intended, was too witty to 
reſent it as an injury. If I had railed, I 
_ have ſuffered for it juſtly; but I ma» 
naged mine own works more happily, por- 
hw more dexterouſly. I — — men- 
tion of great crimes, and applied myſelf to 
the repreſenting of blind „and little 
extravagancies, to which, the wittier a man 
is, he is generally the more obnoxious. It 
ſucceeded as I wiſhed; the jeſt went round, 
and he was out in his turn who began the 
frolic. Thid. 


$ 104. The Wark: of Art defefive in en« 
tertaining the Imagination. 

If we conſider the works of nature and 
art, as they are qualified to entertain the 
imagination, we ſhall find the laſt very de- 
fective, in compariſon of the former; for 
though they may ſometimes appear as 
beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing 
in them of that vallneſs and immenſity, 
which afford ſo great an entertainment to 
the mind of the beholder. The ons may 
be as polite and delicate as the other, but 
can never ſhew herſelf ſo auguſt and magni- 
ficent in the deſign, There is ſomethin 
moro bold and maſterly in the rough carel 
ſtrokes of nature, than in the nice touches 
and embelliſhments of art. The beauties 
of the moſt ſtately garden or palace lie in a 
narrow compals, the imagination immedi. 
ately runs them over, and requires ſomes» 
thing elſe to gratify her but, in the wide 
fields of nature, the ſight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is fed with 
an infinite variety of images, without any 
certain ſtint or number. For this reaſon 
we always find the poet in love with a 
country life, where nature appears in the 

reateſt perfection, and furniſhes out all 
thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to delight 
the imagination, 


$criptorum chorus emails amat nemus et fugit 
urbes. Hoa. 


Hie ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vs. 
Dives opum variarum : bi latis ogia fundis, 
—— vivique lacus, hie frigida Tempe, 
ugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſornn}. 
Viss. 
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But though there are ſeveral of theſe 
wild ſcenes that are more delightful than 
any artificial ſhows ; yet we find the works 
of nature ſtill more pleaſant, the more they 
reſemble thoſe of art: for in this cafe our 
pleaſure riſes from a double principle; from 
the agreeableneſs of the objects to the eye, 
and from their ſimilitude to other objects: 
we are pleaſed as well with comparing their 
beauties, as with ſurveying them, and can 
repreſent them to our minds either as co- 
Pies or originals, Hence it is that we take 
delightin a proto which is well laid out, 
and diverfited with fields and mcadows, 
woods and rivers; in thoſe accidental land- 
kips of trees, clouds, and cities, that are 
ſometimes found in the veins of marble; in 
the curious fret-work of rocks and grottos ; 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath ſuch 
a variety or regularity as may ſeem the ef- 
fects of deſign, in what we call the works 
of chance. 


Advantage from their Similarity to thoſe of 
Nature. 

If the products of nature riſe in value, 
according 'as they more or leſs reſemble 
thoſe of art, we may be ſure that artificial 
works receive a greater advantage from 
their reſemblance to ſuch as are natural ; 
becauſe here the ſimilitude is not only plea- 
Fant, but the pattern more perfect. The 
prettieſt landſkip I ever ſaw, was one drawn 
on the walls of a dark room, which ſtood 
oppoſite on one ſide to a navigable river, 
and on the other to a park. The experi- 
ment is very common in optics. Here you 
might diſcover the waves and fluctuations 
of the water in ſtrong and proper colours, 
with the picture of a ſhip entering at one 
end,' and failing by degrees through the 
whole piece, another there appeared 
the green ſhadow of trees, waving to and 
fro with the wind, the herds of deer among 
them in miniature, leaping about upon the 
wall. I muſt confeſs, the novelty of ſuch 
a ſight may be one occaſion of its pleaſant- 
neſs to the imagination, but certainly the 
chief reaſon is its near reſemblance to na- 


ture, as it does not only, like other pictures, 


ve the colour and figure, but the motion 
of the things it repreſents, | 

We have before obſerved, that there is 
generally in nature ſomething more grand 
and auguſt, than what we meet with in the 
curioſities of art, When, therefore, we ſee 
this imitated in any meaſure, it gives us a 
amobler and more exalted kind of pleaſure 
than what we receive from the nicer and 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


more accurate of art. On 
account our Engliſh gardens are notf 
tertaining to the fancy as thoſe in 5 
and Italy; where we fee « large exten 
ground covered over with an agree 
mixture of quaint and foreſt, which 7 
ſent every where an artificialrudene, 
more charming than that neatneſs and 
gance which we meet with in thoſe of 
own country. It might, indeed, be © 
conſequence to the public, as well az 
profitable to private perſons, to alien 
much ground from paſturage and the 
in many parts of a country that is fo 


peopled, and cultivated to a far greater 


vantage. But why may not a whole ef 
be thrown into a kind of garden by freq 
plantations, that may turn as much to 
profit, as the pleaſure of the owner ! 
marſh overgrown with willows, or a me 
tain ſhaded with oaks, are not only 


beautiful but more beneficial, than 


they lie bare and unadorned. Field 
corn make a pleaſant proſpect, and if 
walks were a little taken care of that lie 
tween them, if the natural embroide 
the meadows were helped and i 

ſome ſmall additions of art, and the ſe 
rows of hedges ſet off by trees and fie 
that the ſoil was capable of 2 
might make a pretty landſkip of his 
poſſeſſions. Spear 


$ 105. On the Progreſs of the An 


The natural p of the work 
men is from rudeneſs to convenience, 
convenience to elegance, and from ele 
to nicety. ; 

The firſt labour is enforced by ne 
The ſavage finds himſelf 1ncommoc 
heat and cold, by rain and wind; he ihe 
himſelf in the hollow of a rock, and le 
to dig a cave where there was noone 
He finds the ſun and the wind exc/uc 
the thicket, and when the accidents 0 
chaſe, or the convenience bf paſts 
leads him into more _= es, he f. 
a thicket for himſelf, by planung ! 
proper diſtances, and laying brauchen 
one to another, 

The next gradation of (kill and in 
roduces a houſe, cloſed with doors 
ivided by partitions; and apart 

multiplied and diſpoſed accoraing 0 

rious degrees of r or invenuon | 
rovement ſucceeds improvement, u 
s freed from a greater evil * 

tient of a leſs, till caſe in time 

to pleaſure, 


The wind, ſet free from the irportuni- 
of natural wants gains leiſure ae in 
of ſuperfluous gratiſications, and adds 
dur uſes of habitation the 28 of pro- 
þ&. Then begins the reign of ſymmetry; 
gn of architeQure are NN and one 
gt ol the edifice is conformed to another, 
bout any other reaſon than that the eye 
not be offended. | 
The paſſage is very ſhort from elegance 
Murx. E Corinthian columns 
bon ſucceeded by gilt cornices, inlaid 
ud petty ornaments, which ſkew ra- 
x the wealth than the taſte of ny poſ- 


db, The Study of Aftronomy peculiarly 
hfur weather, when my heartis cheared, 
| fre that exaltation of ſpirits which 
ö from light and warmth, joined with 
wiful proſpect of nature, I regard my- 
none placed by the hand of God in 
Hol an ample theatre, in which the ſun, 
and ſtars, the fruits alſo and vegeta- 
ate earth, perpetually changing their 
ons or their aſpects, exhibit an elegant 
-n nment to the underſtanding as well 
Þ the eye. 
Humer and lightning, rain and hail, the 
tow and the glaring comet, are de- 


xmipherc ſtudded with ſpangles, the 
rl: at noon, the glorious gildings and 
th colours in the barkion! look on as 
/ ſucceſſive ſcenes. 
tes | conſider things in this light, me- 
una fort of impiety to have no at- 
au the courſe of nature, and the re- 
mn of the heavenly bodies. To be re- 
ofthoſe phenomena that are placed 
Mr view, on purpoſe to entertain our 
i", and diſplay the wiſdom and power 
_ , 8 — to Providence 
in it was not impi- 
wke ſuch a fimile) as it whey: 
poet to fit out his play wichout 
| the plot or beauties of it. And 
deu are there who attend to the 
- nature, its artificial ſtructure, and 
— ſcenes 2 the paſſions 
uopher are gra ' 
Nd on | tefully agitated, and 
prize 
wy for. hunters and rural ſquires 
& land all over Great Brin 
A acrant that they have lived 
t planet; that the ſan is ſeveral 
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| are ſeveral other 
our view, greater and more 
our own ! © Ay „but, 
fellow, * I enjoy the 
rs to contemplate i 
one and drink, and run 


ee than 


e Nou eats 
0 Wm ypan it ; that ia. 
as a brute ; to emo As a TAs 
0 is to know it, to he ſenſible 
$ gr and beauty, to be delight 
with its harmony, aud by theſe reflecd 
tain juſt ſentiments of the almighty 


The man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar. 
cares, leiſurely attends to the flux of things 
in heaven and things on earth, and obſer 
the laws by which they are governed, hath, 
ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and convenient 
ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all tha, 
paſſes on the ſtage of nature, while thoſs 
about him are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others 
ſtruggling for the higheſt places, or turnio 
their eyes from the entertainment pr 
by an play at puſh-pi 


Within this ample circymference of the 
world, the glorious lights that are hung on 
high, the meteorsin 
various livery of the earth, and the profu . 

ſion of good things that diſtinguiſh the ſea- 


ol hich annihil 
hs 2 


e middle region, the 


ſons, yields a pr 
human grandeur. 


$ 197. The planetary and terreſtrial Worlds 
comparatively confidered. © 

To us, whodwell on its ſurface, the earth 

is by far the moſt extenſive orb that our eyes 

can any where behold : it is alſo clothed 

with verdure, diſtinguiſhed by trees, and 

of beautiful decora- 


mens of this mighty theatre; and the 


adorned with varie 
tions; whereas to a ſpectator placed on or 
of the planets, it wears an uniform aſpect, 
luminous, and no larger than a 
. To beings who ſtill dwell at great 
ances it entirely diſappears. That hie 
we call alternately the morning and the 
evening ſtar; as in one part of the orbit ſhe 
rides foremoR in the proceſſion of night, in 
the other uſhers in and anticiputes the dawn 
is a planetary world, which with the four 
nderfully vary their myſtic 
dance, are in themſelves dark bodies, and 
ſhine only by reſleQon ; have fields, and 
ſcas, and ſkies - Got you are farmed 
with all accommodations for animal ſubſiſts 

ed to be the abodes of 
all which, together with 
our earthly habitation, are dependent on 
that grand diſpenſer of divine nuniticence, 
the ſun ; receive their light from the _— 
| G 


others, that ſo wo 
the ſweet emotions of 
ence, and are ſu 


intelleQual life j 


"Ws bigger than the earth; and 


5 
x 
: 
| 
| 
| 


bution of his rays, and derive their comfort 
from his benign agency. 

The ſun which ſeems to perform its 
daily ſtages through the ſky, is in this re- 
ſpe fixed and immoveable ; tis the great 
axle of heaven, about which the globe we 
inhabit, and other more ſpacious orbs, wheel 
their ſtated courſes. The ſun, though ſeem - 
ingly ſmaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
abundantly larger than this whole earth, on 
which ſo many lofty mountains riſe, and ſuch 
vaſt oceans roll, A line extending from ſide 
to ſide through the centre of that reſplen- 
dent orb, would meaſure more than eight 
hundred thouſand miles : a girdle formed 
to go round its circumference,would require 
a length of millions, Were its ſolid contents 
to be eſtimated, the account would over- 
whelm our underſtanding, and be almoſt 
beyond the power of language to expreſs, 
Are we ſtartled at theſe reports of philoſo- 
phy ? Are we ready to cry out in a tranſ- 

rt of ſurprize, “ How mighty is the 

eing who kindled ſuch a prodigious fire, 
and keeps alive from age to age ſuch an 


enormous maſs of flame !'' let us attend our 


philoſophic guides, and we ſhall be brought 
acquainted with ſpeculations more enlarged 
and more inflaming. | 

This ſun, with all its attendant planets, is 
but a very little part of the grand machine 
of the univerſe ; every ſtar, though in ap- 
pearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters upon lady's ring, is really a vaſt 

lobe, like the ſun in ſize and in glory; no 
eſs ſpacious, no leſs luminous, than the ra- 
diant ſource of the day: fo that every ſtar 
is not barely a world, but the centre of a 
magnificent ſyſtem; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated by its beams, and revolving round 
its attractive influence, all which are loſt to 
our ſight in unmeaſurable wilds of ether, 
That the ſtars appear like ſo many dimi- 
nutive and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable points, is 
owing to their immenſe and inconceivable 
diſtance. Immenſe and inconceivable indeed 
it is, ſince a ball, ſhot from the loaded can- 
non, and flying with unabated rapidity, 
muſt travel at this impetuous rate almoſt 
ſeven hundred thouſand years, before it 
could reach the nearelt of theſe twinkling 
luminaries. 

Whule, beholding this vaſt expanſe, I 
learn my own extreme meanneſs, I would 
allo diſcover the abject littleneſs of all ter- 
reſtrial things. What is the earth, with all 
her oſtentatious ſcenes, compared with this 
aſtoniſhing grand furniture of the ſkies ? 
What, but a dim ſpeck, hardly perccivable 
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in the map of the univerſe ? It is obſery 
by a very judicious writer, that if the ( 
himſelf, which enlightens this part of ; 
creation, was extinguiſhed, and all the he 
of planetary worlds, which move about his 
were annihilated, they would not be mif 
by an eye that can take in thewhole comp 
of nature, any more than a grain of (; 
upon the ſea-ſhore, The bulk of wh 
they conſiſt, and the ſpace which they 
cupy/ is ſo exceedingly little in compar; 
of the whole, that heir loſs would lex 
ſcarce a blank in the immenſity of G. 
works. If then, not our globe only, but 
whole ſyſtem, be fo very diminutive, 
is a kingdom or a county ? What area 
lordſhips, or the ſo much admired patrin 
nies of thoſe who are ſtiled wealthy ? WI 
I meaſure them with my own little pita 
they ſwell into proud and bloated din 
fions : but when J take the univerſe for 
ſtandard, how ſcanty is their ſize, howe 
temptible their figure! they ſhrink 
pompous nothings. Sella 


$ 108, The Charader of Toby Jun 


It is one of the greateſt advantige 
education, that it encourages an ingen 
ſpirit, and cultivates a liberal dilvoli 

e do not wonder that a lad who hasn 
been ſent to ſchool, and whoſe faculties 
been ſuffered to ruſt at the hall-houſe, f 
form too cloſe an intimacy with hu 
friends, the groom and the game-kee 
but it would amaze us to ſee 4 boy 
educated cheriſh this ill-placed pri 
being, as it is called, the head of the 
pany. A perſon of this humbic an 
will be very well content to pay the 
oning, for the honour of being wig 
by the title of · the gentleman,” whue 
unwilling to aſſociate wich men of faſtua 
they ſhould be his ſuperiors in rank q 
tune; or with men of parts, leſt they 
excel him in abilities. Sometimes 
it happens that a perſon of genius and 
ing will ſtoop to receive the incenſe! 
and illiterate flatterers in a poſtet 
and cyder-cellar ; and I remem 


heard of a poet, who was once cadß 1 

brothel, in the very fact of reading l: bir in 6 
to the good old mother, and a cc: bas jo 
daughters. | 


There are ſome few, who have be 
into low company, merely from 27 
tion of humour, and, from a defire0 
the droller ſcenes of life, have deſc a 
aſſociate with the meaneſt of 
picked their cronies from lanes 


ne moſt ſtriking inſtance I know of this 
be paſſion for wy is Toby Bumper, 
1y00ng fellow of family and fortune, and 
without talents, who has taken more than 
wlicary pains to degrade himſelf; and is 
we become almoſt as low a character, as 
py of thoſe whom he has choſen for his 
znpanions. Toby will drink purl in a 
ing. ſmoke his pipe in a night-cellar, 
tre for a dinner, or eat black-puddings at 
knholomew-fair, for the humour of the 
ing. He has alſo ſtudied, and practiſes, 
Ihe plebeian arts and exerciſes, under 
& bell maſters ; and has diſgraced himſelf 
n every unpolite accompliſhment, He 
þ had many a ſet-to with Buckhorſe; and 
dow and then the honour of receivin 
ful from the great Broughton himſelf, 
kboly is better known among the hack- 
.coackmen, as a brother whip : at the 
de game of priſon-bars, he is a match 
" for the natives of Eſſex and Cheſhire ; 
x he is frequently engaged at the Artil- 
ground with Faulkner and Dingate at 
ket; and is himſelf eſteemed as good a 
ty euher of the Bennets. Another of 
by"; favourite amuſements is, to attend 
executions at Tyburn; and it once 
ened, that one of his familiar intimates 
whortunately brought thither ; when 
carried his regard to his deceaſed 
ie far, as to get himſelf knocked 
vin endeavouring to reſcue the body 
the ſurgeons, 
@ Toby atkects to mimic, in every par- 
ur, the art and manners of the vulgar, 
ever fails to enrich his converſation 
Ane emphatic oaths and expreſſive 
nich recommends him as a man 
acellent humour and high fun, among 
Choice Spirits at Comus's court, or at 
weting of the Sons of found Senſe and 
/@:n, He is alſo particularly famous 
Teng thoſe cant ſongs, drawn up in 
kbarous dialect of ſharpers and pick- 
% the humour of which he often 
Mens, by ſcrewing up his mouth, and 
t about a large quid of tobacco be- 
Ah aus. 'Thele and other like ac- 
nents frequently promote him to 
"un theſe facetious ſocieties. 
wy has indulged the ſame notions of 
Weren in his amours; and is well- 
very ſtreet · walker from Cheap- 
„bring-croſs. This has given fo. 
Wers to his conſtitution, and often 
n um in unlacky ſcrapes. He has 
ently bruiſed, beaten, and kicked, 
Ves of Wapping and Fleet-ditch ; 
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and was once ſoundly drubbed by a ſoldier 
for engaging with his trull. The laſt time 
I ſaw him he was laid up with two black 
eyes, and a broken pate, which he got in a 
midnight ſkirmiſh, about a miſtreſs, in a 
night-cellar, | Connoiſſeur, 


$ 109, Cases of national Charattert, 


The vulgar are very apt to carry all 
national characters to extremes; and hav- 
ing once eſtabliſhed it as a principle, that 
any people are knaviſh, or cowardly, or 
ignorant, they will admit of no exception, 
but comprehend every individual under 
the ſame character. Men of ſenſe con- 
demn theſe undiſtinguithing judgments ; 
though at the ſame time they allow, that 
each nation has a peculiar ſet of manners, 
and that ſome particular qualities are more 
frequently to be met with among one peo- 
ple than among their neighbours, ihe 
common people ia Switzerland have ſurely 
more probity than thoſe of the fame rank in 
Ireland; and every prudent man will, from 
that circumſtance alone, make a difference 
in the truſt which he repoſes in each, We 
have reaſon to expect greater wit and 
gaiety in a Frenchman than in a Spaniard, 
though Cervantes was born ia Spain, An 
Engliſhman will naturally be thought to 
have more wit than a Dane, though Ty. 
cho Brahe was a native of Denmark, 

Different reaſons are aſſigned for theſe 
national characters, while ſome account for 
them from moral, and others from phyſi- 
cal cauſes. By moral cauſes I mean all 
circumſtances which are fitted to work on 
the mind, as motives or reaſons, and which 
render a peculiar ſet of manners habitual 
to us, Of this kind are the nature of the 

vernment, the revolutions of public af. 

airs, the plenty or penury in which the 
people lire, the fituation of the nation 
with regard to its neighbours, and ſuch 
like circumſtances. By phyſical cauſes, [ 
mean theſe qualities of the air and climate, 
which are ſuppoſed to work in ſenſibly on 
the temper, by altering the tone and habit 
of the body, and giving a particular com- 
plexion; which, though reflection and rea- 


ſon may ſometimes overcome, yet will it 


prevail among the generality of mankind, 
and have an influence on their manners, 
That the character of a nation will very 
much depend on moral cauſes, muſt be 
evident to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver; 
ſince a nation is nothing but a collection of 
individuals, and the manners of individuale 
are frequendly determined by thee cauſes. 
382 As 
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As poverty and hard labour debaſe the 
minds of the common people, and render 
them unfit for any ſcience and ingenious 
profeſſion, ſo where any government be- 
comes very oppreſſive to all its ſubjects, it 
muſt have a proportional effect on their 
temper and genius, and muſt baniſh all the 
liberal arts from amongſt them. 

The ſame principle of moral cauſes 
fixes the — of different profeſſions, 
and alters even the diſpoſition which 
the particular members receive from the 
hand of nature. A ſoldier and a prieſt are 
different characters in all nations and all 
ages, and this difference is founded on 
circumſtances, whoſe operation is external 
and unalterable. 

The uncertainty of their life makes 
ſoldiers laviſh and generous, as well as 
brave ; their idleneſs, as well as the large 
ſocieties which they form in camps or 
garrifons, inclines them to pleaſure and 
gallantry ; by their frequent change of 
company they acquire good breeding aud 
an openneſs of behaviour ; being employed 
only againſt a public and open enemy, 
they become candid, honeſt, and unde ſign- 
ing : and as they uſe more the labour of 
the body than the mind, they are com- 
monly thoughtleſs and ignorant. 

"Tis a trite but not altogether a falſe 
maxim, that prieſts of all religions are the 
ſame; and though the character of the 
profeſſion will not in every inſtance pre- 
vail over the perſonal character, yet in it 
ſare always to predominate wich the 

reater number. For as chymiſts obſerve, 
that * when raiſed to a certain height 

are all the ſame, from whatever materials 
they be extracted; ſo theſe men being ele- 
vated above humanity, acquire an uniform 
character, which is entirely their own, and 
which is in my opinion, generally ſpeak- 
zug, not the moſt amiable that is to be met 
with in human ſociety ; it is in moſt poiuts 
© ay to that of a ſoldier, as is the way 
of ife from which it is derived, 

Hunt's Eſſays. 


FJ 110, Chaſtity an additional Ornament 
to Beauty. 


There is nocharm in the ſemale ſex, that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality 
contemptible ; good-breeding degenerates 
into wantonneſs, and wit into impudence. 
It is obſerved, that all the virtues are re- 


preſented by both painters and ſatuariey 
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ſex, it is Modeſty. I ſhall leave 46 th 
divines to g them again the oppo 


fire vice, as they may be overpowered þ 
2 ut | fic i * to hay 
warned them Amtk It, as ma 
led aſtray by ind. Seda. 


$ 111. Chaſtity @ valuable Virtus in 
Mas. 


But as I am now talking to the wor 
yet untainted, I will venture to recommer 
chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualification. 

It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, th 
the difficulty of attaining all other god 
habits, is what makes them hongurab 
but in this caſe, the very attempt is | 
come very ridiculous: but in ſpite of 
the raillery of the world, truth is (ill trut 
and will have beauties inſeparable from 
I ſhould, upon this occaſion, bring exat 
1 of heroic chaſtity, were I not = 
of having my r thrown away by i 
modiſh : t ol the town, who. go nv | 
ther, at beſt, than the mere abſence 0 
and are contented to be rather irreprout 
able than praiſe-worthy. In this parut 
lar, a — —— Cy 
reported to his' e charm 
beauty of Panthea; and ended his | 
gyric by telling him, that face be 
at leiſure, he would carry him to vift! 
But that prince, who is à very great 
to this day, anſwered the pimp, beca 
was & man af quality, without rougul 
and ſaid, with a ſmile, „If I hould 
her upon your introduction, dow! 
leiſure, I don't know but 1 might 804 
upon her own invitation, when 1 oug 
be better employed.“ But when | 
about all the inſtances which | have 
with in all my reading. I find not 0 
generous, ſo honeſt, and ſo noble, u 
4 in holy writ, When hs u 

truſted him ſo —— (04 
it in the emphatical mauner of the \ 
ture) © He know not aughz he M46 
the bread which be did eat, be 
unhappy as to appear . irrefiltibly des 
to his miſtreſs; when this Bu 
woman proceeds to falicit him, bo- 
lant is hls anſwer | “ Behold n 
wotteth not what is with me in 
and hath committed all that he bat 
hand; there is none greater 1 u 
than I, neither hath he kept | 
thing from mo but thee, becauſe 
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wife.” The ſame argument, which a 
4 mind would have made to itfelf for 
annitting the evil, was to this brave 
an the greateſt motive for farbearing it, 
&:t he could do it with impunity; the 
Wice and falſhood of the diſappointed 
woman naturally arofe on that occaſion, 
ind there is but a mort ſtep from the 
paltice of virtue to the hatred of it. It 
$9! therefore be worth ſerious confide- 


inportance enough to them, to afk them- 
des whether they would change light- 
6 of heart, indolence of mind, chearful 
neals, untroubled ſlumbers, and gentle 
dipoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency which 
bets out all things that are great or in- 
Arent, clouds the imagination with in- 
kavbility and prejudice to all manner of 
Wight, but that which is common to all 
exatures that extend their ſpecies. 

J looſe behaviour, and an inattention 
wevery thing that is ſerious, flowing from 
kne degree of this petulancy, is obſerv- 
able in the generality of the youth of both 
dees in this age. It is the one common 
kee of moſt public meetings, and breaks 
n upon the ſobriety, I will not ſay ſeve- 
nity, that we ought to exerciſe in churches. 


kint followers of thoſe in the ſame inclina- 
tons at more advanced years. I know 
wt who can oblige them to mend their 
fanners; all that I pretend to, is to enter 
dy proteſt, that they are neither fine gen- 


& for the portraitures which I would pro- 
Ne, as the images of agreeable men and 
wen, if they are not imitated or re- 
quded, I can only anſwer, as I remember 
Ar. Dryden did on the like occaſion, when 
dung fellow, juſt come from the play 
« Cleomenes, told him, in raillery againſt 
be continency of his principal character, 
fl had been alone with a lady, I ſhould 
Kt have paſſed my time like your Spartan: 
* That may be,“ anſwered the bard with 
i dery grave face ; © but give me leave to 
cu, Sir, you are no hero.” 


} 112. The Cbaractert of Gameſters. 


The whole tribe of gameſters may be 
_ under two divitions : Every man 
© key carding, dicing, and betting 
* lly practice, is either a dupe or a 
erz two characters equally the ob- 


of envy and admiration, The dupe 


nog in both ſexes, and the matter is of 


The pert boys and flippant girls are but 


temen nor fine ladies for this behaviour. 8 
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i rſon of fortune and 
lon bk} ants 


Who will as tenderly be led by th' noſe, 
« As aſſes are.” SHAKESPEARE. 


He plays, not that he has aty delight in 
cards and dice, but becauſe it is the 
faſhion; and if whiſt or hazard are pro- 
poſed, he will no more refuſe to make one 
at the table, than among a ſet of hard 
drinkers he would object drinking his glaſs 
in torn, becauſe he is not dry. | 
There are ſome few inſtances of men of 
ſenſe, as well as family and fortune, who 
have been dupes and bubbles. Such an un- 
accountable itch of play has ſeized them, 
that they have facriiced every thing to it, 
and have ſeemed wedded to ſeven's the 
main, and the odd trick. - There is not a 
more melancholy object than a gentleman 
of ſenſe thus infatuated, He makes him- 
felf and family a prey to a gang of villains 
more infamous than highway men; and 
perhaps, when his ruin is completed, he is 
glad to join with the very ſcoundrels that 
eſtroyed him, and live upon the ſpoil of 
others, whont he can draw into the ſame 
follies that proved ſo fatal to himſelf, 
Here we may take a ſurvey of the cha- 
racter of a ſharper; and that he may have 
no room to complain of foul play, let us 
begin with his excellencies. You will per- 
haps be ſtartled, Mr, Town, when I men- 
tion the excellencies of a ſharper; but a 
ameſter, who makes a decent figure in 
the world, muſt be endued with many ami- 
able qualities, which would undoubtedly 
appear with great luſtre, were they not 
echpſed by the odious character affixed to 
his trade, In order to carry on the com- 
mon buſineſs of his profefſion, he muſt be 
a man of quick and lively parts, attended 
with a ſtoical calmneſs of temper, and a 
conſtant preſence of mind. He muſt ſmile 
at the loſs of thouſands; and is not to be 
diſcompoſed, though ruin ſtares him in the 
face, As he is to live among the great, 
he mult not want politenefs and affability; 
he muſt be ſubmiſſive, but not ſervile ; he 
muſt be maſter of an ingenuous liberal air, 
and have a ſeeming openneſs of behavi- 


our. 
Theſe muſt be the chief accompliſh» 
ments of our hero: but teſt I ſhould be 
accuſed of giving too favourable a like- 
neſs of him, now we have ſeen his outſide, 
let us take a view of his heart. There 
we ſhall find avarice the main ſpring that 
306 3 | moves 
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moves the whole machine. Every game - 
fler is eaten up with avarice; and when 
this paſſion is in full force, it is more 
ſtrongly predominant than any other. It 
conquers even luſt; and conquers it more 
elfectually than age. At ſixty we look at 
a fine woman with pleaſure ; but when 
cards and dice have engroſſed our at- 
tention, women and all their charms are 
ſlighted at five-and-twenty, A thorough 
 gameſter renounces Venus and Cupid for 
Plats and Ames-ace, and owns no miſ- 
treſs of his heart except the queen of 
trumps. | His inſatiable avarice can onl 
be gratificd by hypocriſy ; ſo chat all thoſe 
ſpe-ious virtues already mentioned, and 
which, if real, might be turned to the be- 
neft of mankind, muſt be directed in a 
— towards the deſtruction of his 
ellow- creatures. His quick and lively 
parts ſerve only to inſtruct and aſſiſt him 
in the moſt dexterous method of packing 
the cards and cogging the dice; his for- 
titude, which enables him to loſe thouſands 
without emotion, muſt oſten be practiſed 
againſt the ſtings and reproaches of his 
conſcience, and his liberal deportment and 
affected openneſs is a ſpecious veil to 
recommend and conccal the blackeſt vil- 
lainy, . 

It is now neceſſary to take a ſecond ſur- 
vey of his heart; and as we have ſeen its 
vices, let us conſider its miſeries. The 
covetous man, who has not ſufficient cou- 
rage or inclination to enereaſe his fortune 
by bets, cards, or dice, but is contented to 
| hoard up thouſands by thefts leſs public, 
or by cheats leſs liable to uncertainty, lives 
in a ſtate of perpetual ſuſpicion and terror ; 
but the avaricious fears of the gameſter 
are infinitely greater, He is —— to 
wear a maſk; and like Monſieur St. Croix, 
ecadjuteur to that famous empoiſanneuſe, Ma- 
dame Brinvillier, if his maſk falls off, te 
runs the hazard of being ſuffocated by the 
ſtench of his own poiſons. I have ſeen ſome 
examples of this ſort not many years ago 
at White's, I am uncertain whether the 
wretches are ſtill alive; but if they are till 
alive, they breathe like toads under ground, 

crawling amidſt old walls, and — long 
ſince unfrequented. 

But ſuppoſing that the Sharper's hypo- 
eriſy remains undetected, in what a ftate 
of mind muſt that man be, whoſe fortune 
depends upon the inſincerity of his heart, 
the diſingenuity of his behaviour, and the 
falſe bias of his dice! What ſenſations 


nault he ſuppreſs, when he is obliged to 
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amidſt ſtars, garters, and the various herd 


ſmile, although he is provoked z when 
muſt look ſerene in the height of deſpair 


and when he muſt act the ſtoic, withou 
the conſolation of one virtuous ſentiment 
or one moral principle | How unhappy mul 
he be, even in that ſituation from Wie 
he hopes to reap moſt benefit; I me 
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of nobility! Their lordſhips are not al 
ways in a humour for play: they chooſe t 
laugh; they chooſe to joke; in the mea 
while our hero muſt patiently await th 

ood hour, and muſt not only join in th 
augh, and applaud the joke, but muſt hy 
mour every turn and caprice to which th 
ſet of ſpoiled children, called bucks of 
lity, are liable. Surely his brother Thick 
et's employment, of ſayntering on horſe 


back in the wind and rain till the Reading 10: 
coach paſſes through Smallberry-green, Ie 
the more eligible, and no leſs honeſt oecaꝗ 
pation, 10 
The Sharper has alſo frequently the mo ae: 
tification of being thwarted in his deſign wt) 
Opportunuies of fraud will not for eve fore 
reſent themſelves. The falſe dice cannd 1 
conſtantly produced, nor the * ne 
cards always be placed upon the table. | ct 
is then our gameſter is in the greate i da de 
ger. But even then, when he is a tl ed 
wer of fortune, and has nothing but me 10 
uck and fair play on his fide, he mult fa 
the brunt, and perhaps give away hs lt 
guinea, as coolly as he would lend a nh 
man a ſhilling. ing 
Our hero is now going off the ſtage, u one 
his cataſtrophe is very tragical. Then 10 i 
news we hear of him is his death, atchiere en 
by his own hand, and with his own pin Llitt 
An inqueſt is bribed, he is buried at mu ung 
night—and forgotten before ſun-niſe ted 
'T'heſe two portraits of a Sharper, wi . T 
in 1 have endeavoured to ſhew dier u the 
likeneſſes in the ſame man, put me i ms ing 
of an old print, which I remember at © d ni 
ford, of Count Guiſcard, At firſt ſight! ter | 
was exhibited in a full-bottamed ug Ie: 
hat and feather, embroidered cloaths, the 
mond buttons, and the full court dre en 
thoſe days; but by pulling a ſtring the ** 
of the paper were ſhifted, the face © BUY 
remained, a new body came jy 
Count Guiſcard appeared do be a den C 
of u ob. 
$114, The Tarr zx“ ee ph | 
Team; a good Leſſon for young on m1 
My brother Tranquillus being 8; = 
of town for fords.days, gy ſter Jew! oh 


urord ſhe would come and dine with me, 


bh «therefore deſired me to have no other 
thou xapany. I took care accordingly, and 
pot a little pleaſed to ſee her enter the 


un with a decent and matron-like beha- 
war, which I thought very much became 
vr. | ſaw ſhe had a great deal to ſay to 
x, and eafily diſcovered in her eyes, and 
% ur of her countenance, that ſhe had 
dendance of ſatis faction in her heart, which 
& longed to communicate, However, I 
 r:(olved to let her break into her diſ- 


th 
0 th due het On way, and reduced her to a 
it ho MW oofnd little devices and intimations to 
þ ü io me to the mention of her huſband, 
e toding 1 was reſolved not to name him, 
Tuck began of her own accord: * My huſ- 


ud,” lay s ſhe, “gives his humble ſervice 
» you;” to which 1 only anſwered, 41 
bye he is well; and without waiting for 
reply, fell into other ſubjects. She at laſt 
u out of all patience, and faid, with a 
ale and manner that I thought had more 


e wo 
elign wty and ſpirit than I had ever obſerved 
r eve ore in her; © I did not think, brother, 


i had been fo ill-natured. You have 
ever ſince I came in, that I had a 
d to talk of my huſband, and you will 


u de ſo kind as to give me an occaſion.“ 
in ü ed not kro.,“ taid I, “ but it might 
ut me i Gifagreeable ſubjeR to you. You do 
it | tace me fur ſo old-faſhioned a fellow 


o think of entertaining a young lady 
a tie diſcourſe of her huſband. 1 know 
ding is more acceptable than to ſpeak 


ge, at we v ho is to be ſo; but to ſpeak of one 
hen „b ſo—indeed, Jenny, I am a better 
chie? & man than you think me“ She ſhew- 
n pill une diſlike to my raillery, and by her 
at mil Wing up, I perceived ſhe expetted to be 
iſe, ated hereafter not as Jenny Diſtaff, but 
„ N. Tranquillus. I was very well pleaſed 
lite abe change in her humour; and upon 


ng with her on ſeveral ſubjects, | 
Kd not but fancy that L ſaw a great deal 
it huſband's way and manner in her 


| Wi Ws, her phraſes, the tone of her voice, 
ths, 6 de very air of her countenance. This 
drels e ne an unſpeakable ſatis faction, not 
the fol # becauſe I had found her a huſband 
ce ( d vom ſhe could learn many things 
ard, ere laudable, but alſo becauſe I look- 
deri. a her imitation of him as an infalli- 
2 An that ſhe entirely loved him. This 
18 7 cblerration that I never knew fail, 
* edo not remember that any other 


rale it. The natural {lyneſs of her 
itdered her from telling me the great- 


val der own paſſion, but eaſily colle&- 
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ed it from the repreſentation ſhe gave me 
of his, © I have every thing in Tranquil- 
lus,” ſays ſhe,, „“ that 1 can wiſh for and 
enjoy in him (what indeed you told me 
wer: to be met with in a good huſband) 
the fondneſs of a lover, the tenderneſs of 
a parent, and the intimacy of a friend.“ 
It tranſported me to ſee her eyes ſwim- 
ming in tears of affeftion when ſhe ſpoke. 
«And is there not, dear fiſter,” ſaid I, 
« more pleaſure in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
man, than in all the little impertinences of 
balls, aſſemblies, and equipage, which it 
coſt me ſo much pains to make you con- 
temn ?” She anſwered ſmiling, „ Tran» 
uillus has made me a fincere convert in & 
ew weeks, though I am afraid you could 
not have done it in your whole life. To 
tell you truly, I have only one fear hang - 
ing upon me, which is apt to give me 
trouble in the midſt of all my ſatisfactions: 
I am afraid, you muſt know, that I ſhall 
not always make the ſame amiable ap- 
. in his eyes, that I do at preſent. 
ou know, brother Bickerſtaff, that you 
have the reputation of a conjurer, and if 
you have any one ſecret in your art to make 
our ſiſter always beautiful, I ſhould be 
appier than if 1 were miſtreſs of all the 
worlds you have ſhewn me in a ftarry 
night.” „Jenny,“ ſaid I,“ without having 
recourſe to magic, I ſhall give you one 
plain rule, that will not fail of making you 
always amiable to a man who has fo great 
a paſſion for you, and is of fo 44 — 
reaſonable a temper as Tranquillus En- 
deavour to pleaſe, and you muſt pleaſe. 
Be always in the ſame diſpoſition as you 
are when you aſk for this ſecret, and you 
may take my word, you will never want it: 
an inviolable fidelity, good-hamour, and 
complacency of temper, outlive all the 
charms of a fine face, and make the decays ' 
of it inviſible.” | Tathr. 


5 114. Cariefty. 
The love of variety, or curioſity of ſeeing 
new things, which is the ſame or at leaſt a 
ſiſter paſſon to it, -ſcems wove into the 
frame of every ſon and daughter of Adam; 
we uſually ſpeak of it as one of nature's 
levities, though planted within us fur the 
ſolid purpoſes of carrying forward the mind 
to freſh enquiry and knowledge: firip us 
of it, the mind (I fear) would doze for 
ever over the preſent page; and wi thouid 
all of us reſt at eaſe with ſuch objects as 
preſented themſelves in the pariſh or pro- 
vince where we firſt drew breath. ; 
t 
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It is to this fpor which is ever in our 
fides, that we owe the impatience of this 
defire for travelling : the paſſion is no ways 
bad, —but as others are —in its miſmanage- 
ment or exceſs; order it rightly, the ad» 
vantages are worth the purſuit; the chief 
of Which are—to learn the languages, the 
Jaws and cuſtoms, and underſtand the go- 
vernment and intereſt of other nations, — 
th acquire an urbanity and confidence of 
behaviour, and fit the mind more eafily for 
converſation and diſcourſe ;==to take us 
out of the company of our aunts and grand- 
mothers, and from the tracks of nurſery 
miſtakes ; and by ſhewing us new objects, 
or old ones in new lights, to reform our 
jJudgments—by taſting perpetually the va- 
"{eiſes bf nature, to know what 1s good 
by obſerving the addreſs and arts of men, 
to conceive what is ſincere, - and by ſee- 
ing the difference of ſo many various hu- 
mours and manners—to look into ourſclves, 
and form our own. : 

This is ſome part of the 17 we might 
return with; but the impulſe of ſeeing new 
fights, augmented with that of gettin 
clear from all leſſons both of wiſdom an 
reproof at home—carries our youth too 
early out, to turn this venture to much ac- 
count; on the contrary, if the ſcene paint- 
ed of the prodigal in his travels, looks 
more like a copy than an original will it 
not be well if ſuch an adventurer, with fo 
unpromiſing a ſetting- out, — without care, 
without compaſs, —be not caſt away for 
ever and may he not be ſaid to om 
well—if he returns to his country only as 
naked as he firſt left it ? 

But you will ſend an able pilot with your 
ſon—a ſcholar. 

If wiſdom could ſpeak no other language 
but Greek or Latin—you do well—or if 
mathematics will make a gentleman, —or 
natural philoſophy but teach him to make 
a bow,-he may be of ſome ſervice in in- 
troducing your ſon into good ſocieties, aad 
3 him in them when he has done 
but the upſhot will be generally this, 
that in the molt preſſing occaſions of ad- 
dreſs, if he is a mere man of reading, the 
unhappy youth will have the tutor to carry, 
and not the tutor to carry him. 

But you will avoid this extreme; he ſhall 
be eſcorted by one who knows the world, 
not merely from books but from his own 
experience —a man who has been em- 
ployed oh ſuch ſervices, and thrice made 
the tour of Europe with ſucceſs, 

That is, without breaking his own, or 
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his popil's neck ;—for if he is ſuch 25 5 I 
eyes have ſeen! ſome broken Swiſs valet 7 
de-thambre ſome general underuł 

who will perform the journey in ſo m 
months, « if God permit,”—much ke 
ledge will not accrue;z=eſothe profit at les | 
—he will learn the amount to a halfpent | 
of every ſtage from Calais to Rome. 
will be carried to the beſt inns,—inſtrucde 4 
where there is the beſt wine, and ſup * 
livre cheaper, than if the youth had be — 
left to make the tour and bargain hm 
Look at our governor ! I beleech you: . 
ſee, he is an inch taller as he relates 6 
advantages, | 1 

And here endeth his pride — i: knor "1H 

ledge, and his uſe, wn 
ut when your ſon gets abroad, hen J 

be taken out of his hand, by his fociet 

with men of rank and letters, with whe T 

he will paſs the greateſt part of his time, 

Let me obſerve, in the firſt place. Non 
company which is really is very 1 re p 
—and very ſhy ; but you have ſurmount bein 
this difficulty, and procured him the be tic 
letters of recommendation to the mcſt ex eſe 
nent and reſpectable in every capnal, d, 0 

And 1 anſwer, that he will obtain Mect 0 
by them, which courteſy iriftly far cu 
obliged to pay on ſuch occaon, but ? wi 
more, N thi 

There is nothing in which we art he 
much deceived, as in the advantages p Nu; 
poſed from our connections and dilcor kd | 
with the literati, &c. in foreign paris; ef ang 
cially if the experiment is made before 1 er 
are matured by years or ſtudy, ici 

Converſation is a traffic; aud if tke 
enter into it without ſome ſtock of ka 

ledge, to balance the account perpet Y or 
betwixt you,-the trade drops at dee tis 
and this is the reaſon, however it n able 
boaſted to the contrary, why uatelt leveſ 
have ſo little (eſpecially good) conven nor 
tion with natives —owing to their i are ; 
cion. —or periaps conviction, that tiff 
nothing to be extracted from the co in 
tion of young itinerants, worth the wu t an, 
of their bad language. or the int * 
of their viſits. | Ver 

The pain on theſe occaſions wer, | 
reciprocal z the conſequence of * Wd y 
that the diſappointed youth ſeeks u ® de da 
ſociety; and as bad company U or a 
ready, — and ever laying in wat door: 
reer is ſoon finiſhed; and the po! wa 

al —— the ſame Fo. & of pit) — 
the e . 
P gel in th Solf gen OWn 
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ng. Controverſy fokdom derotly rondu#ed. 
ru no uncomon citeumſtance in con- 
merle, for the partfes to engage in 


& fary of diſputation, wit eciſely 
Wreding their readers, or tru mo 
&n{:lves, the particolars about whic 


fer. Hence that fruitleſs parade 
vxument, and rhoſe oppoſite pretences 
| &:monſtrfrion, with which moſt de- 
js, on every ſabjeR, have bern Infeſted, 
ld the contending parties firſt be ſure 
deir own meaning, and chen communi- 
*r their ſenſe to orhers in plain terms 
implicicy of heart, the face of contro- 
„ would ſoon be changed, and real 
lege, inſtead of imaginary conqueſt, 
wid be the noble reward of lirerary toil, _ 


Brownt': Eſſays. 
(116, Haro to pleaſe in Converſation. 


None of the defires dictated by vanity is 
re general, or leſs blameable, than t 
being diſtinguiſhed for the arts of con- 
ion. Other accompliſhments may be 
led without opportunity of exerting 
, or wanted withoat danger that che 
ea can often be remarked ; but as no 
can live otherwiſe than in an hermi- 
! without hourly pleaſure or vexation, 
n the fondneſs or negleR of thoſe about 
[the faculty of giving pleaſure is of 
nua uſe, Few are more frequently 
rt than thoſe who have the power of 
ng attention wherever they come, 
de entrance is conſidered as a promiſe 
kicity, and whoſe departure is lament- 
ike the receſs of the ſun from northern 
es, a5 a privation of all that enlivens 
or inſpires gaiety. 

apparent that to excellence in this 
uble art, ſome peculiar qualifications 
eeſlicy; for every man's experience 
nlorm him, that the pleaſure which 
rt able to give in converſation holds 
"ated proportion to their knowledge or 
ue. Many find their way to the 
© ind the parties of thoſe who never 
ber them as of the leaſt importance in 
Wer place; we have all, at one time 
der been content to love thoſe whom 
Wd not eſteem, and been perſuaded to 
langerous experiment of admitting 
companion whom we know to be 
grant for a counſellor, and too trea- 
ws tor 1 frien : | 

that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at 
Actſlence as depreſſes his hearers in 
n opinion, or debars them from the 
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al ment extorred by fallies of imagi 


to the 
Merri- 


faLOGUES, xe. 
hope of contributing 


entertainment of the company. 


ſprightlineis of remark, or quickneſs of re. 
ply, is too often what the Latins call, the 
rdinian laughter, a diſtortion of face 
without gladnefs of heart. 
For this reaſon no'ftile of converſation id 
more extenſively acceptable than the nar- 
rative. He who has ſtored his memory 
with _ anecdotes, private incidents, and 
fro peculiarities, feldom fails to find 
audience favourable. Almoſt every 
man liſtens with eagerneſs to extemporary 
hiſtory; for almoſt every man has ſome 
real or imaginary connection with a cele- 
brated character, ſome deſire to advance 
or oppoſe a riſing name. Vanity often co- 
operates with curioſity. He that is a hearet 
in one place qualifies himſelf to become a 
ipeaker in another; for though he cannot 
comprehend a ſeries of argument, or tranſ- 
port the volatile ſpirit of wit without eva- 
poration, yet he thinks himſelf able to 
treaſure up the various incidents of a ſtory, 


and $ his hopes with the informa- 
tion which he ſhall give to ſome inferior 
ſociety. | 


Narratives are for the moſt part heard 
without envy, becauſe they are not ſup- 
poſed to imply any intellectual qualities 
above the common rate. To be acquaint- 
ed with facts not yet echoed by vlebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well 
as to another, and to relate them when- 
they are known, has in a fo very 
little difficulty, that every one concludes 
himſelf equal to the taſk. Rambler. 


$117. The warious Faults in Converſation 
and Behaviour pointed out, 


J ſhall not attempt to lay down 
ticular rules for — det Talks 

int out ſuch faults in diſcourſe and be- 
— as render the company of half 
mankind rather tedious than amuſing. It 
is in vain, indeed, to look for conve 
where we might expect to fihd it in the 
reateſt perfection, among perſons of 
aſhion : there it is almoſt annihilated by 
univerſal card - playing; inſomuch that 
have heard it given as a reaſon, why it i 
impoſſible for our preſent writers to ſuc« 
ceed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, 
that our people o CO arce ever meet 
but to game, their diſcourſe turnt 
upon the odd trick and the four honours 2 
ENCE CO 
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of whiſt than with thoſe of Bacchus, that 
talking ſpoils company. | 

Every one endeavours to make himſelf 
us agreeable to ſociety as he can: but it 
often happens, that thoſe, who mpſt aim az 
ſhining in converſation, over-ſhoot their 
mark. Though a man ſucceeds, he ſhould 
not (as is frequently the caſe) engroſs the 
whole talk to himſelf; for that deſtroys 
the very eſſence of converſation, which is 
talking together. We ſhould try to keep 
up converſation like a ball bandied to and 
fro from one to the other, rather than ſeize 
tt all to ourſelves, and drive it before us 
like a ſoot- ball. We ſhould likewiſe be 
cautious to adapt the matter of our dif. 
courſe to our company; aud not talk Greek 
before ladies, or of the laſt new furbelow 
to a meeting of country juſtices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous 
air over our whole converſation, that cer- 
tain peculiarities, eaſily acquired, but very 
difficultly conquered and diſcarded. In 
order to diſplay theſe abſurdities in a truer 
light, it is my preſent purpoſe to enume- 
rate ſuch of them, as are moſt commonly 
to be met with z and firſt to take notice of 
thoſe buffoons in ſociety, the Attitudina- 
rians and Face-makers. Theſe accompany 
every word with a peculiar grimace or 

ſture: they aſſent with a ſhrug, and con- 
tradict with a twiſting of the neck; are 
angry by a wry mouth, and pleaſed in a 
caper o 2 They may be con- 
fidered as ſpeaking harlequins; and their 
rules of eloquence are taken from the poſ- 
ture-maſter. Theſe ſhould be condemned 
to converſe only in dumb-ſhew with their 
own perſons in the looking-glaſs ; as well 
as the Smirkers and Smilers, who ſo pret- 
tily ſet off their faces, together with their 
words, by a je-ne-/fai-guoi between a grin 
and a dimple. With theſe we may like- 
wiſe rank the affected tribe of Mimies, 
who are conſtantly taking off the peculiar 
tone of voice or geſture of their acquaint- 
ance: though they are ſuch wretched imi- 
tators, that (like bad painters) they are 
frequently forced to write the name under 
the picture, before we can diſcover any 
likeneſs, 

Next to thoſe, whoſe elocution is ab- 
ſorbed in action, and who converſe chiefly 
with their arms and legs, we may conſider 
the profeſſed Speakers. And firſt, the 
emphatical; who ſqueeze, and preſs, and 
ram down every ſyllable with exceſſive ve- 
hemence and energy, Theſe orators are 


remarkable for their diſtin elocution and 
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a beautiful face and a female tongue; | 
from a rough manly voice and coarſe | 


pointing out all the peſts 


force of expreſſion : they dwell on the i 

rtant particles of and 7he, and the 6 

cant conjunctive and; which they 
to hawk up, with much difficulty, our 
their own throats, and to cram them, wi 
no leſs pain, into the ears of their audits 
Theſe ſhould be ſuffered only to ſyrir 
(as it were) the ears of a deaf man, throy 
an hearing-trumpet: though I muſt co 
feſs, that I am equally offended with 1 
Whiſperers or Low Speakers, who ſeem 
fancy all their acquaintance deaf, and co 
up ſo cloſe to you, that they may be f 
to meaſure noſes. with you, and frequen 
ly overcome you with the full exhalati 
of a ſtinking breath. I would have the 
oracular gentry obliged to talk at a 0 
tance through a ſpeaking-trumpet, or a 
ply their lips to the walls of a whiſperin 
gallery. The Wits, wha will not cond 
icend to utter any thing but a bon mot, ; 
the Whiſtlers or Tune-hummers, who re 
articulate at all, may be joined very agte 
ably together in concert; and to theſe tis 
ling cymbals I would alſo add the four 
ing braſs, the Bawler, who enquires a 
your health with the bellowing of a tow 
crier. 

The Tatlers, whoſe pliable pipes 
admirably adapted to the © ſoft yarts 
converſation,” and ſweetly © pratilinge 
of faſhion,” make very pretty mulic in 


tures, mere nonſenſe is as harſh and di 
nant as a jig from a hurdy-gurdy. 

Swearers I have ſpoken of in a former 
per; but the Halt-ſwearers, whe (plit, 
mince, and fritter their oaths into # 
bud, ad"s fiſh, and demme; the 0s 
humbuggers, and thoſe who “ nick-1 
God's creatures," and call a mana 
bage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd 
and an unaccountable /bin, ſhould . 
come into company without an interpre 
But 1 will not tire my reader's patienc: 
of converſa 
nor dwell particularly on the Senlibles 
pronounce dog matically on the molt 
points, and ſpeak in ſentences tht 
derers, who are always wondering 
o'clock it is, or wondering whether 
rain or no, or wondering when iber 
changes ; the Phraſeologiſts, who © 
a thing by all that, or enter inte fe 
lars with this and that ad. oy 
laſtly, the Silent Men, who ſeen * jþ 
opening their mouths, left * 
catch cold, and literally obſerve * } 


of the poſpel, by letting their conver- 
im be only yea yea, and nay nay. 

The rational intercourſe kept up by con- 
uon, is one of our principal diſtinc- 
om brutes. We ſhould therefore 
-rour to turn this peculiar talent to 
advantage, and conſider the organs of 
«> 25 the inſtruments of underſtanding : 
-hould be very careful not to uſe them 
be weapons of vice, or tools of folly, 
o our utmoſt to unlearn any trivial or 
&ul0us habits, which tend to leſſen the 
ve of ſuch an ineſtimable prerogative. 
„ indeed, imagined by ſome philoſo- 
ers, that even birds and beaſts — h 
bout the power of articulation) perfect- 
mderſtand one another by the ſounds 
utter; and that dogs, cats, &c. have 
da particular language to themſelves, 
x different nations. Thus it may be 
poſed, that the nightingales of Italy 
es fine an ear for their own native 
d-notes, as-any ſignor or ſignora for 
lulan air; that the boars of Weſtpha- 
runtle as expreſſively through the noſe 
be inhabitants in High- German; and 
| the frogs in the dykes of Holland 
kk a5 intelligibly as the natives jabber 
Low-Dutch. However this may be, 
aj conſider thoſe, whoſe tongues hard- 
m to be under the influence of reaſon, 
do not keep up the proper converſa- 
of human creatures, as imitating the 
de of different animals. Thus, for 
Wee, the affinity between chatterers 
roukeys, and praters and parrots, is too 
du not to occur at once: Grunters and 
en may be juſtly compared io hogs: 
are curs, that continually ſhew their 
but never bite; and the ſpitfire paſ- 
ke are a ſort of wild cats, that will not 
roking, but will purr when they are 
Ke, Complainers are ſcreech-owls ; 
«y-te!lers, always repeating the ſame 
de, are cuckoos, Poets that prick 
Kr ears at their own hideous braying, 
beter than aſſes : Critics in general 
"omous ſerpents, that delight in 
$3 and ſome of them, who have got 
t a few technical terms without 
3 heir meaning, are no other than 
K Connoifeur . 

\ 4 Citizen's Country Houſe deſeribed. 
du, 

wender to have ſeen a little French 
Wing an account of a citizen of 


Vaking an excurſion into the coun- 
mages himſelf about to un- 
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dertake a long v ta ſome ſtrange re · 
ion, where 5 voyage tc were as different 
rom the inhabitants of his own city as the 

moſt diſtant nations, He accordingly. takes 

boat, and is landed at a village about a 

league from the capital. When he is ſet 

on ſhore, he is amazed to ſee the people 
ſpeak the ſame language, wear the ſame 

reſs, and uſe the ſame cuſtoms with him- 
ſelf, He, who had ſpent all his life within 
the fight of Pont Neuf, looked upon every 
one that lived out of Paris as a foreigner; 
and though the utmoſt extent of has travely 
was not three miles, he was as much ſur. 
prized, as he would have been to meet with 

a colony of Frenchmen on the Terra In- 

cognita. 

n your late paper on the amuſements of 
Sunday, you have ſet forth in what man- 
ner our citizens paſs that day, which molt 
of them devote to the country; but I wiſh 

ou had been more particular in your de- 
criptions of thoſe elegant rural manſions, 
which at once ſhew the opulence and the 
taſte of our principal merchants, mechanics, 
and artificers, | 
I went laſt Sunday, in compliance with a 

moſt preſſing invitation from a friend, to 
ſpend the whole day with him at one of 
theſe little ſeats, which he had fitted out 
for his retirement once a week from buſi. 
neſs. It is pleaſantly ſituated about three 
miles from London, on the ſide of a public 

road, from which it is ſeparated by a d 

ditch, over which is a little bridge, conſiſt= 

ing of two narrow planks, leading to the 
houſe. From the lower part of the houſe 
there is no proſpeR; but from the garrets, 
indeed, one may ſee two men hanging in 
chains on Kennington-common, with a diſ- 
tant view of St. Paul's cupola enveloped 
in a cloud of ſmoke, I ſet out in the morn» 
ing with my friend's book -keeper, who was 

my guide, When I came to the houſe, I 

found my friend in a black velvet cap ſite 

ting at the door ſmoking : he welcomed 
me into the country; and after havin 
made me obſerve the turnpike, on my le 

and the Golden Sheaf on my right, he con · 

ducted me into his houſe, where I was re- 

ceived by his lady, who made a thouſand 
apologies for being catched in ſuch a diſha- 


e. 
The hall (for ſo I was taught to call it) 
had its white wall almoſt hid by a curious 
collection of prints and paintings, On one 
ſide was a large map of London, a plan 
and elevation of the Mankon Houſe, with 
ſeveral leſſer views of the public n 
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the Stag, ſinely coloured by Mr. Overton: 
cloſe by the parlour · door there hung a pair 
of ſtag's horns; over which there was laid 
croſs a red roccelo, and an amber - headed 
cane. Over the chi -piece was my 
friend's picture, who was drawn bolt up- 
right in a full - bottomed perriwig, a laced 
cravat with the fringed ends appenrin 
h a button- hole, a ſnuff- coloure 
velvet coat with gold buttons, a red velvet 
waiſtcont trimmed with gold, one hand 
Ruck in the boſom of his ſhirt, and the 
other —_—_— a letter with this ſuper- 
ſcription : To Mr, , common- ebun- 
eil- man of Farringdon-ward without.“ 
My eyes. were then directed to another 
figure in a ſcarlet gown, who I was inform- 
was my friend's wife's great great uncle, 
and had been ſheriff and knighted in the 
reign of king James the Firſt, Madam her- 
ſelf filled up a pannel on the oppoſite ſide, 
in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs, ſmelling to 
n noſegay, and ſtroking a ram with gilt 


I was then invited by my friend to ſee 
what he has — to call his garden, 
which was nothing more than a yard about 
thirty feet in length, and contained about 
u dozen tele pots ranged on each fide with 
lines and coxcombs, ſupported by ſome old 
laths painted green, with bowls,of tobaceo- 
pipes on their tops. At the end of this 

rden he bade me take notice of a little 

dare building ſurrounded with filleroy, 


which he told me an alderman of great 


taſte had turned into a nar by ereQtin 
fome battlements and ſplres of painte 
wood on the- front of it: but concluded 
with a hint, that I might retire to it upon 
occaſion, 

As the riches of a country are viſible in 
the number of its inhabitants, and the ele- 
pance of their dwellings, we may venture 
to ſay that the preſent ſtate of England is 
very flouriſhing and proſperous ; and if 
our taſte for building encreaſes with our 
vpulence, for the next century, we ſhall be 


able ro boaſt of finer country - ſeats belong- 


ing to our ſhopkeepers, artificers, and other 
plebeians, than the moſt pompous deſcrip- 
ions of Italy or Greece have ever record- 
ed. We read, it is true, of country-ſeats 
belonging to Pliny, Hortenſius, Lucullus, 
and other Romans. They were Patricians 


of great rank and fortune ; there can there- 


fore be no doubt of the excellence of their 
villas. But who has ever read of a Chineſe- 
bridge belonging to an Attic rallow-chand- 
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and halls : on the other, was the Death of ler, or a Roman paſtry. eck ? Or cn 


ner, to cure the philoſopher Demc 


any of their ſhoe-makers or taylors be 
a villa with his tin caſcades, piper fat 
and Gothic root houfes? Upbn the 100 
principles we may expect, that pol 
will perhaps fee a cheeſe- monger' : o 
rium at Brentford, a erer's lern 
fhium at Chifwick, and an ornithes ir 


fiſhmonger's garden at * 
|, Conmiſſeer 


$ 119. Humorous Steve bert Div 
the Critic (atirically — 
SWI T as mad) and the Hader. 

Scene DIN N15 Garret, 


Dive, Docror, Nunn, Lin 
the Book/aller, and another Auther 


» [ Look an bringi 
mw bir 1014 — frnahs Y 


Beware, Doctor, that it fare not 
you as it did with your predeceſſor, the 
mous Hippocrates, whom the miltaket 
tizens of Abdera ſent for, in thig very i 


He returned. full of admiration ai the 
dom of the perſon whom he had ſup 
a lunatic, Behold, Doctor, it was 
that Ariſtotle himſelf, and all the grea 
cients, ſpent their days and . wraf 
up in criticiſm, and beſet all round 
their own writings, As for me, be alk 
1 have no diſeaſe beſides a ſwelling i 
legs, of which I ſay nothing, ſince yo 
may farther certify bu. 
Beer, Pray, Sir, how did you conf 
this ſwelling ? 
Dennis, By criticiſm, . _ 
Doctor. By criticiſm ! that's a 
per I have never heard nor read of 
Dennis. Death, Sir! a diſtempe 
is no diſtemper; but a noble art. 
ſat fourteen hours a day at it: anc 
you a doctor, and don't know that ne. x 
a communication between the brunt | - 
the legs? - 7 * 
Dae. What made you {it ſo \N 7 


K learnj 
b that t. 
| ' ide tw 


hours, Sir? 4 of the 
Dennis, Cato, Sir, 1 Appius 
Doctor. Sir, 1 ſpeak of your Lure, 


What gave you this tumour ? ene! 
— Cato, Cato, Cato“. bs ha 
Nurſe. For God's fake, _ s know] 

not this evil ſpirit ; it is the Drew, 

21 A fall 
a publiued Remarki an C0, 1 Wand 


; fits again. 
law, Fits! with a pox! a man may 
{hare fits and ſwelled legs, that firs 
ine fourteen hours in à day. 
lune, the Remarks, have brought all 
z complaints 2 him. 

Dr. The Remarks | what are they ? 
dun, Death | have you never re 
Remarks ? I'll be hang' d if this nig- 
Ay bookſeller has advertiſed the 

; hould have been. 

ln. Not advertiſe it, quoth'a | pox ! 
be laid out pounds after pounds in ad- 
ring. There has been — done 
he book as could be done for any book 
Chnillendom. 

bude, We had better not talk of books, 
| am afraid they are the fuel that feed 
lelirium, Mention books no more. 
[ delixe a word in pen with this 
eman,-l ſuppoſe, Sir, you are his 


thecary, 

Gow, %, I am his friend. 

Ide, 1 doubt it not. What regimen 
you obſerved fince he has been under 

1 care? You remember, I 5 the 
ge in Celſus, which ſays, „If the pa- 


m on the third day have ay interval, 

ſup . , - 
K kpend the medicaments at night.“ 

* unigations be uſed to corroborate the 


wo. | hope you have upon no account 
noted ſiernutation by hellebore. 


i ir, you miſtake the matter 
1 Daw. What! an apothecary tell a 


jican he miſtakes! you pretend to diſ- 
it my preſcription ! Pharmacepola com- 
ut, Medicus folus preferibat, Fumi- 
je um, I fay, this very evening, While 
4 relieved by an interval. 

Van, Death, Sir, do you take my 
ud for an 2 ! a man of genius 
* earning for an apothecary ! Know, 
that this gentleman profeſſes, like my- 
de two nobleſt ſciences in the univerſe, 
Kalm and poetry, By the immortals, 
unſelf is author of three whole para- 
n my Remarks, had a hand in my, 
ue Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my deſcrip- 
a 8 he turies and infernal regions in 
Appius. ; 


| * gentleman, Doctor. He has been an 
* ur theſe twenty years, to his bookſel- 
ale i knowledge, if ts no one's elſe. 


Ui, Is all the town in a combina- 
dall poetry fall to the ground? muſt 
aun in foreign countries be quite 
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. opera! confounded 


Luit, He is an author. You miſtake 
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lot? O deſtruction r ! curſed 

opera ! as poetry 
once raiſed critics, fo, when fails, 
critics are overturned, and 


world in 


he no mare. 


Doctor. He raves, he raves. He muſt 
be pinioned, he muſt be ſtrait - Mai 


that he may do no miſchief. | 
Denis, O I am ſick ! I am ſick ta 
death ! 


very good ſymptom. 'To be 
(ſays the modern theory) is Symproma 
reclarum. When a patient is ſenſible of 
is pain he is half-cured. Pray, Sir, of 
what are you ſick ? 

Denni;, Of every thing, Of ever 
thing. I am ſick of the ſentiments, of tha 
diction, of the protaſis, af the epitaſis, and 
the cataſtrophs.— Alas | for the loſt dra mal 
the drama is no more | | 

Nurſe, If you want & dram, Sir, I will 
bring you a couple of penn'orths of gin in 
a minute. Mr. Lintot has drank the lak 
of the noggin. | 

Dennis, O ſcandalous want! O ſhame» 
ful omiſſion | By all the immortals, here is 
not the ſhadow of a peripetie / no change 
of fortune in the wagedy 

Nurſe. Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about - 


change. Give me the ſixpence, and I'll 
ger you change — at the gin 
next, door, 


Dae, Hold your peace, woman. 
His fit increaſes. We muſt 2 for help. 
Mr. Lintot, a — hold him, Pray. [ Docder 
gets bebind Lintos.] 

Livtot, Plague on the man | I am afraid 
he is really mad. And if he be, who the 
devil will buy the Remarks? I wiſh ¶ /orarch= 
ing his head] he had been beſh-t, rather 
than I had meddled with his Remarks. 

Doctor. He muſt uſe the cold bath, and 
he cupped on the head. The ſym 
ſeem deſperate, Avicen ſays, « If 
« ing be mixed with a brain that is not of 
« a contexture fit to receive it, the brain 
« ferments till it be totally exhauſted.” 
We muſt endeavour to eradicate theſe in- 
digeſted ideas out of the pericranium, and 
to reſtore the patient to a competent no- 
ledge of himſelf. 181 | 

Dennis. Caitiffs, ſtand off! unhand me, 
miſcreants | [The Docter, the Nur/e; and 
Lintot, run out of the room in a hurry, and 
tumble down the garret-ſtairs. all tagetber. 
Is the man, whole labours are 

He wrote a treatiſe to prove, that the decay 
of public ſpirit proceeds from the Italian opera. 

to 


* 


ta bring the town to reaſon, mad ? Is the 
man, who ſettles poetry on the baſis of an- 
equity, mad? See Longinus in my right 
hand, and Ariſtotle in my left! [Calls after 
the Doctor, the Bookſeller, and the Narſe, from 
the top of the fairs.) I am the only man 
among the moderns, that ſupports the ve- 
nerable ancients. And am I to be aſſaſ- 
finated ? Shall a bookfeller, who has lived 

on my labours, take a vay that life to 
which he owes his ſupport ? [ Gees into bis 


garret, and ſhuts the door.] 
$ 120, The two Bees, 


On a fine morning in May, two bees ſet 
forward in queſt of honey ; the one wiſe 
and temperate, the other careleſs and ex- 
travagant. 'They ſoon arrived at a garden 
enriched with aromatic herbs, the moſt 
fragrant flowers, and the moſt delicious 
fruits. They regaled themſelves for a 
time on the various dainties that were 
—— before them: the one loading his 

igh at intervals with proviſions for the 
hive againſt the diſtant winter; the other 
revelling in ſweets, without regard to any 
thing but his preſent 2 cation. At 
length they found a wide-mouthed phial, 
that hung beneath the bough of a peach- 
tree, filled with honey ready tempered, and 
expoſed to their taſte in the molt alluring 
manner. The thoughtleſs epicure, ſpite 
of all his friend's remonſtrances, plunged 


 headlong into the veſſel, reſolving to in- 


dulge himſelf in all the pleaſures of ſen- 
ſuality. The philoſopher, on the other 
hand, ſipped a little with caution ; but be- 
ing ſuſpicious of danger, flew off to fruits 
and flowers; where, by the moderation of 
his meals, he improved his reliſh for the 
true enjoyment of them. In the evening, 
however, he called upon his friend, to en- 
quire whether he would return to the hive ; 
but found bim ſurfeited in ſweets, which 
he was as unable to leave, as to enjoy. 


Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his 


feet, and his whole frame totally enervated, 
he was but juſt able to bid his friend adieu, 
and to lament with his lateſt breath, that, 
though a taſte of pleaſure might quicken 
the reliſh of life, an unreſtrained indul- 
gence is inevitably deſtruction. _ 


& 121, Pleaſant Scene of Anger, and the 
Dijappointment of it. 

There came into a bookſeller's ſhop a 
very learned man, with an ere& ſolemn 
air; who, though a perſon of great parts 
otherwiſe, 1s - in underſtanding any 
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thing which makes againſt himſelf, 3 
he had turned over many volumes, ſaid t 
ſeller ro him— Sir, you know I have |; 
aſked you to ſend me back the firſt voly 
of French fermons I formerly lent ye 
Sir, ſaid the chapman, I have often lod 
for it, but cannot find it: it is e 
loſt; and I know not to whom I lent it, 
is ſo many years ago. Then, Sir, here 
the other volume; n ſend you home th 
and pleaſe to pay for both. My frie 
replied he, can't thou be ſo ſenſeleſs, as 1 
to know, that one volume is as im 
in my library, as in your ſhop? Yes, 
but it is you have loſt the firſt volume; 
to be ſhort, I will be paid. Sir, anſve 
the chapman, you are a young man; ye 
book is loſt ; and learn, by this little | 
to bear much greater br Ar Fm wh 
= muſt expect to meet with. Yes, $ 
U bear when I muſt ; but I have not | 
now, for I ſay you have it, and hall p 
me. Friend, you grow warm: I tell ye 
the hook is loſt; and I foreſee, in 
courſe even of a proſperous life, that you 
meet afflictions to make you mad, if 
cannot bear this trifle. Sir, there 1s 
this caſe, no need of bearing, for you ha 
the book. I ſay, Sir, I have not 
book; but your paſſion will not let vou 
enough to be informed that I have it u 
Learn reſignation betimes to the diltreli 
of this life : nay, do not fret and fume; 
is my duty to tell you that you are of 
impatient ſpirit ; and an impatient ſpint 
never without woe, Was ever any U 
like this? Ves, Sir, there have been m 
things like this. The loſs is bat a tri 
but your temper is wanton, and incaps 
of the leaſt pain; therefore, let me 200 
you, be patient: the book is loſt, but 
not you, for that reaſon, loſe yourſelf 
| Spectater, 


$122. Tala: Encomiums on Sack 


A good ſherris. ſack hath a two-fold 
ration in it—l[t aſcends me into the bn 
dries me, there, all the fooliſh, dul, 
crudy vapours which environ it; make 
apprehenſive, quick, inventive; fulloft 
ble, fiery, delectable ſhapes, Wi 
delivered over to the voice, the woc 
which is the birth, er 2 
— The ſecond property of your ex-* 
ſherris, is, the wa of the blood; wh 
before, cold and ſettled, left the liver un 
and pale, which is the badge of pull 
mity and cowardice. But the ſherns 
it, and makes it courſe from the | 


extreme. It illuminateth the 


bee, which, as a Deacon, gives warning to 
I the reſt of this little kingdom, man, to 
©; and, then, the vital commoners, and 
and petty ſpirits, muſter me all to their 
gain, the heart; who, great, aud puffed 
p «1th this retinue, doth any deed of cou- 
-und this valour comes of ſherris. 
& hat Grill in the weapon is nothing with - 
at lack, for that ſets it awork ; and learn- 
22 mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, 
J (ack commences it, and ſets it in act 
4 uſe, Hereof comes it that Prince 
up is valiant; for the cold blood he did 
rally inherit of his father he hath, like 
kn, berile, and bare land, manured, huſ- 
ed, and tilled, with 2 good: 
lf gocd ſtore of fertile ſherris.— f I had 
thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle 
I would teach them, ſhould be To for- 
ear thin potations, and to addict them- 
res to ſack. Shakeſpeare. 


(123. Hotſpur reading a Letter. 


gut, for mine own part, my lord, I 
could be well contented to be there, in 
eſpect of the love I bear your houſe.” 
He could be contented. to be there! 
iy is he not then EIn reſpe& of the 
e he bears our houſe ! He ſhews in this, 
loves his own barn better than he loves 
r houſe, Let me ſee ſome more. The 
purpoſe you undertake is dangerous. 
Why, that's certain: tis 1 Au to 
e a cold, to ſleep, to drink: 

my lord fool, out of this nettle dan- 
7, ve pluck this flower ſafety. The 
purpoſe you undertake is dangerous; 
be friends you have named, uncertain ; 
ac time itſelf, unſorted ; and your whole 
pt too light, for the counterpoiſe of ſo 
rat an oppoſition,” Say you ſo, ſay 
AT I ſay unto you again, you are a 
wow cowardly hind, and you lie, What 
brain is this! Our plot is. a good 
au ever was laid; our friends true and 
Want; a good plot, good friends, and 
| of expectation; an excellent plot, 
good friends. What a froſty-ſpirited 
de this is! Why, my lord of Vork 
anends the plot, and the general courſe 
ve action. By this hand, if I were 
dy this raſcal, I could brain him with 
lady's fan. Is there not my father, 
! urcle, and myſelf; lord Edmund Mor- 
der, my lord of York, and Owen Glen- 
Mr! Is there not, beſides, the Dou- 


1 


at I tcll 


ave I not all their letters, to 


de in arms by the ninth of the next 
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month ? and are there not ſome of them 
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ſet forward already ? What a Pagan raſ- 
cal is this! an infidel Ha! you ſhall 
ſee now, in very ſincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the king, and lay open all 
our proceedings. O I could divide my- 
ſelf, and go to buffets, for moving fuch a 
diſh of ſkimmed milk with ſo hbnour- 
able an action.— Hang him ! let him tell 
the king. We are prepared, I will ſet 
forward to- night. 1bid. 


5 124. Falftaff*: Soliloqguy on Honour. © 
Owe Heaven 4 death! *Tis not due 
yet; and I would be loth to pay him be- 
fore his day. What need I bels fo 
with him that calls not on me? —Wefl. 
tis no matter, honour pricks me on. But 
how if honour prick me off when I come 
on ? how then ? Can hanour- ſet to a leg? 
no: or an arm? no: or take away the 
rief of a wound? no. Honour hath no 
ill in ſurgery, then? no. What is ho- 
nour? a word. What is that word ho- 
nour ? air; a trim reckoning. 9 hath 
it? he that died a Wedneſday. Poth he 
feel it? no. Doth he hear it? Is it 
inſenſible then? yea to the degd. But 
will it not live with the living? np. Why? 
detraction will not ſuffer it; therefore, 1'll 
none of it: honour is a mere ſtutcheon; 
and ſo ends my catechiſm. ' hid. 


$ 125, The perfect Speatyr. 

Imagine to yourſelves a Demoſthenes 
addreſſing the moſt illuſtrious aflembly in 
the world, upon a point whe the fate 
of the moſt illuſtrious of nations depended. 
— How awful ſuch a meetin 1 ow vaſt 
the ſubjeRt !-Is man roſleſſe of talents 
adequate to the great occaſion ? Adequate 
ves, ſuperior. . By. the power of his elo- 
quence, the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly is 
loſt in the dignity of the orator; and the 
importance of the ſubject, for à while, ſu- 
perſeded, by the admiration of his talents, 
— With what ſtrength af argument, with 
what powers of the fancy, with what emo- 
tions of the heart, does 15 aſſauk and ſub- 
jugate the whole man. and, at once, capti- 
vate bis reaſon, his imagination, and his 
paſſions To effect this, muſt he the ut- 

moſt effort of the moſt improved ſtate of 
human nature. Not a faculty that he poſ- 
ſeſſes, is here unemployed: not a faculty 
that he poſſeſſes, but is here exerted to its 
higheſt pitch. All his internal powers are 
at work: all his external, teſtify their ener · 
gies, Within, the memory, the fancy, 
5 S 
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the judgment; the are all buſy: 
withaut,.every muſele, every 9 ex- 


not a limb, but ſpeaks, 
The organs of the body, attaned to the 


exertions.of the mind, 


IUR TH 


- aFront i 2 


leaſt reſentment,” © > War 
Phe rèveren Mr. Pr. A with 

preacher, was 6 exttavagatitly zeato 

and laborious in hi Wine, that 


and friends were afraid be vyould baw! uuf 


| pirit 
thoſe energies from ſoul to ſoul. Not. 
— 5 hy 1 2 in ſych 
An titude, tning of eloquance. 
they are melted into one maſs—the whole 
aſſembly, actuated in one and the ſame 
way, become, as it were, but one man, and 
bave but one voice The univerſal cry is 
— Let us march againſt Philip—let us 
2 for our liberties—let us conquer —or 


$ 126. Diſfempers of the Mind cured. 
Sir," | | beg 
Being bred to the ſtudy of phyſic, and 
having obſerved, with ſorrow and regret, 
that whatever ſucceſs the faculty may meet 
with in IP diſtempers, they are gene- 
rally baſed by diſtempers of the mind, L 
have made the latter the chief ſubject of 
my attention, and may venture to affirm, 


that my labour has not been thrown away. 


'Th young in my profeſſion, I have 
had a tolerable ſhare of experience, and 
have a right to expect, that the credit of 
ſome extraordinary cures ] have performed 
will furniſh me with opportunities of per- 
forming In the mean time, I re- 
quire it of you, not as a favour to myſelf, 
but as an act of juſtice to the public, to in- 
ſert the following in your Chronicle, 

Mr. Abraham Bu 9 was horri- 
bly infected with the itch of ſtage · playing. 
to the grievous difcomſiture of his wife, 
and the great detriment of nine ſmall chil- 
dren, I prevailed with the manager of 
one of the theatres to admit him for a 
fingle night in the character of Othello, in 
which it may be remembered that a but - 
ton-maker had formerly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf; when, having ſecured a ſeat in a con- 
venient corner of the gallery, by the dex- 
terous application of about three pecks of 
potatoes to the * and occiput of the 
patient, I entirely cured him of bis deli. 
rium and he has ever ſince betaken him - 
ſelf quietly to his needle and thimble. 

r. Edward Snap was of ſo choleric a 
temper, and ſo extremely apt to think him- 
ſelf affronted, that it was reckoned danger- 
ons even to look at him. I tweaked him 
by the noſe, and adminiſtered the proper 
application behind ; and he is now ſo good- 
humoured, that he will take the groſſeſt 

2 


would not conde 


into a conſumpti my intereſt wi 
a noble lord, 1 procure dig 4 ty f 
a reaſonable income; and he now be 

himſelf ke à regular divine of the el 
bliſhed church, and never gets into a f 


8 
Mrs. Diana Bridle, a aides lady, abs 
forty'years of axe, had a at that f 
was with child. 1 AQ. her ho bom 
r 1maguary pregnancy into 8 real 
by * 1 7 and ſhe has b. 
been troubled with any /axcies of that ki 


| fince F 


tleman, who lived in a 8 17 6 
Kent, was apt to be very low-ſpiritzd 
an eaſterly Wind. I nailed his weatl 
cock to a weſtefly peint; and at preſes 
whichſoever way the wind blpws, he 
equally cheerful, * 
Alexander Stingo, Eſq; way fo tra 
poſſeſſed by the 1 of witticiſm, that! 
dend to open his lips f 
any thing leſs than an epigram, Un 
the influence of this ma V he has be 
ſo 1 dull, that he has offen he 
ſilent a whole week together. I took 
into my own houſe : inſtead of layghidg 
his jeſts, I either pronounced them 19 | 
puns, or paid no attention to them at il. 
a month I perceived a wonder(ul alteraty 
in him for the better; fro 1 
out ſpeaking, he began ig ſpe b 
thinking ; at preſent never ſays. a go 
thing, and is a very agreeable compan 
I likewiſe cured a lady of a longug | 
ortolans, by « dozen of need " 
and eould ſend you many other rea 
able inſtances of the efficgcy of wy 
pes x", but ou ary 3 
pecimen. | 0 A 


8 127. Oba of a Cle din 
81 y "” ' 94 
That a tradeſman hag no buſineſs 


humour, unleſs perhaps in the way @ 
dealing; or #4 writing, unleſs in 
ſhop=book; is'a truth, w 1 believe 
body will diſpute with me, Iman 
tunate however ay to have 3 nepben, 1 
not contented Wick bein 12 
danger of abſolute ruin by 


6 


ing a wit 3 and g ſorſake 
— Comus's Court, and digna 
kaſelf with the appellation of a Choice 
Fart, 5 upon the point of becoming a 
fatead diſtributing his ſhop- 
Ms as he ought, he waltes & dozen in & 
ung, by ſcribbling, ſhreds of his non- 
laſe upon the back of them z. and a few 
by: fince 2 . 1 beſt 
homer, by ſending him a pound of prunes 
pt up = A ballad he had juſt written, 
ed, The Citizen outwitted, or a Bob for 
* Manſion-Houſe. 
lle is likewiſe a frequenter of 
. play-houſes, and, being acquainted 
wh every underling of each theatre, is at 
manual expence of ten pounds in tickets 
beit reſpective benefits, They gene- 
adjourn together from the play to the 
en; and there is hardly a watchman, 
thin a mile of Covent-garden, but has 
{ kis head or his lantern broke by one 
cher of the ingenious fraternity. 
| turned into has ſhop this morning, and 
io ſooner ſet my foot upon the threſh- 
(than he leaped over the caunter, threw 
nel into an attitude, as he calls it, and 
d me, in the words of ſome play that 
raember to have ſeen formerly, © Whe- 
ther [ was a ſpirit of health, or a goblin 
umd?“ I told him he was an undu- 
ki young dog for daring to accoſt his 
e in that irreverent manner; and bid 
L ſpeak like a Chriſtian, and a reaſon- 
K perſon, Inſtead of being ſenſible of 
euke, he took off his wig, and hav- 
ery deliberately given it two or three 
s upon his fiſt, A pitched it upon his 
K again, ſaid I was a dry old fellow, 
| ould certainly afford them much 
nanment at the club, to which he had 
mpudence to invite me: at the ſame 
Ne thruſt a card into my hand, con- 
1 a bill of fare for the evening's en- 
ment; and, as a farther inducement, 
« me that Mr, Twiſter himſelf would 
e chair; that he was a great crea- 
nd ſo prodigiouſly droll, that though 
ud heard him ling the ſame ſongs, and 
u the ſame ſtories, a thouſand times, 
ul ſtill attend to him with as much 
ame us at fieſt, I caſt my eye over the 
udcan recolleR the following items: 


fm Lovers of Fun and Jocularity. 


N 
* 
. 
" 


W, worried by two 3 ; 2 
e knife- 


$ love in a guter; 
ar and his wheel ; High-Dutch 


Mr. Twiſter will this evening take off 


z 
n his- * ſquabble 
ified “ bouſe. 
any reliſh for theſe deteſtable noiſes, thi 


I had an 


leſs I ſhould like them j and, if 1 could 
at leaſt 


* þ * 3 


$ and. © hog in; 6. daaghret> 


I afured him, that fo fac from having 


more they reſembled the originals 


ever be fool enough to gg, ſhould 
be wiſe enough (6 op my ears till I 


out again. 
lamented my d e want 

of taſte, by the elevation of his eye-drows 

and a fignificant ſhrug of his ſhoulders, he 


the 
— 


* 
® + 


thruſt his fore-firiger againſt the inſide of 


his cheek, and plucking it out of his mouth 
with a jerk; made a noiſe which very much 
reſembled the drawing of a'cork : 1-found, 
that by this ſignal he meant to aſk me, if 
I choſe a whet? I gave my conſent by a 
ſulky kind of nod, and walked into the 
back-room, as much aſhamed of my ne- 

hew, as he ought to have been of him- 
elf, While he was gone to fetch a pint of 
mountain from the other fide of the ſlreet, 
opportunity to minute down 2 
few of the articles of which the litter of 


| his apartment conſiſted, and have ſelected 


_ as the moſt material, from among 
them : | 24 $4444 
On one of the ſconces by the chimney, 


a ſmart grizzle bob-wig, well oiled 
and — feather-topt, and bag · 
On the oppoſite ſconce, a ſcratch. 
On the window-ſeat, a Nankin waiſt- 
coat, bound with filver twiſt, without 
| tkirts or pockets, ſtained with red 
wine, and pretty much ſhrunk, 
lem, A pair of buck-ſkin breeches, in 
one pocket a cat-call, in the other 
the mouth of a quart-bottle, chipt and 
* into a ſmooth ring, very fit to 
uſed as a ſpying · glaſs by thoſe who 
lem, A red pluſh frock lapelled with 
ditto, one pocket ſtuffed with orange» 
peel, and the other with ſquare bits 
of white paper ready cut and dried 
for a ſhower, ' | 


able. k 

hem, A ſmall (witch, 

On the head of the bureau, à letter · eaſe, 
containing a play-bill and a quack - 
bill z a copy of verſes, being an en- 


comium upon Mr, Twiſter ; another 

ol four lines, which he calls u Mich: 
and a third, very much blotted: and 
feratched, and yet not finiſhed, en - 
Wn Extempore Bpigram. 


Having 


373 
* 
4 


* 


834 

_ - Having taken this inventory of his goods 
and CD I fat down before the fire, 
to deviſe, if poſſible, ſome expedient to re- 
claim him; when, on a ſudden, a ſound like 
the braying of an aſs, at my elbow, alarmed 
me to ſuch a degree, that I ſtarted from 
my ſeat in an inſtant, and, to my further 
— beheld my nephew, almoſt 
black in the face, covering his ear with 
the hollow of his hand, and exerting the 
whole force of his gs in imitating that 
reſpectable animal: I was ſo exaſperated 
at this freſh inſtance of. his folly, that I 
told him haſtily, he might drink his wine 
alone, and that I would never ſee his face 
again, till he ſhould think proper to appear 
in a character more worthy of himſe Pad 
his family. He followed me to the door 
without making any reply; and, havin 
ud vanced into the middle of the ſtreet, fe 
to clapping his ſides, and crowing like a 
cock, TT the utmoſt vehemence; and 
continued his triumphant ejaculations till 
I was fairly out of hearing. 

Having reached my lodgings, I imme- 
diately reſolved to ſend you an account of 
his abſurdities ; and ſhall take this oppor- 
tunity to inform him, that as he is bleſt with 
ſuch a variety of uſeful talents, and ſo com- 
roy accompliſted as a Choice Spirit, I 

all not do him the injury to conſider him 
as a tradeſman, or mortify him hereafter 
by endeavouring to give him any afliſtance 
in his buſineſs, 

| I am, &c. 
B. Thornton. 


128. A Citizen's Family ſetting out for 
s rear do * 
Sir, 


That there are many diſorders peculiar 
to the preſent age, which were entirely 
unknown to our forefathers, will (1 be- 
lieve) be agreed by all phyſicians, eſpe- 
cially as they find an increaſe of their hos 
from them. For inſtance, in the language 
of the advertiſement, « Never were ner- 
« vous diſorders more frequent: we can 
hardly meet with a lady who is not na- 
a-arvous to the laſt degree, though our 
mothers and „Nen oe ſcarce ever 
| heard the word Nerve: the gentlemen too 
are affeZated in the ſame manner; and 
even in the country, this diſorder has ſpread 
ke the ſmall-pox, and infected whole vil- 
lages. I have known a farmer toſs off a 
$laſs of brandy in a morning to prevent 
"his hand ſhaking, while his wife has been 
obliged to have recourſe” to the ſame cor- 


9 
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the country; to which 


ealth 1” ſays the old gente 
40 i you” —_ 


dial with her tea, heeauſe it 
make her low-ſpirited/""But 
epidemical diſorder (that was 
quite unknown,” and even 
name) which ſeizes whole families here 
town at this ſeaſon of the year,” As[ 
not define it, I ſhall not pretend to deſcyi 
or account for it: but one wou imagic 
that the people were all bit by a mad de 
as the ſame remedy is thought neceſ 
In a word, of whatever nature the eo 
plaint may be, it is imagined that nothi 
will remove it, but ſpending the ſum 
months in ſome dirty fiſhing-town by 
ſea-ſhore ; and the water is judged to 
moſt efficacious, where there is the gre 
reſort of afflicted perſons. 
; upon a friend — 
ng, in the city, pretty early; about 
neſs, when 1 Na to ſes a et 
and four at the door, which the 'pren 
and book-keeper were loading with t 
rtmanteaus, baſkets,” and band-bo 
he front- glaſs was ſcreened by two re 
paper hat-caſes hung up before it; ag 
one door was plac * 
red ſattin cardinal, lined and edged 
fur, was pinned againſt the other; 
the extremities of an enormous hoop-p 
coat reſted upon each window. Theſe 
parations were undoubtedly for « jou 
and when I came in, I found the 


were equipped An —— 


mother was dreſſed in a 
duffil, buttoned down from dre 
the feet, with 'a black filk bonnet, 
down to her head with a white hand 
chief: little miſs (about fixteen | 
age) had a blue camblet jacket, ca 
lapelled with pink ſattin, with 2 
ging of ſilver lace, à black bee 
covered on the outfide with' whine 
and cocked behind, wich a filver 
and loop, and a blue feather. 
entleman had very little particu 
reſs, as he wore his uſaal pomp 
coloured coat with gilt buttons? * 
had added to it a ſcarlet cloth 
with a broad tarniſhed gold _ 
was made when he was choſen 0! U. 
mon council, Upon fs — 
rally aſked them if 4. old td 


in the 1 at the —4. : 
ing méè, that ſhe was 

— Yea "Ms buſineſs, = 
* to it on account of 


* 71 
16 


& me the lord knows 
# your being a er for it; a 
— 3 me and all the fami 
« »Brighthelmſtone,”? „Why, my dear, 
wl the lady, ©. you know Dr, —— 
ell me, there is nothing will do my 
s ſpirits fo much as bathing in the 
1 « The fea!” ſaid the old pen 
knan; © why then could not you have 
«uken lodgings at Graveſend, where I 
night have eaſily come in the evening, 
— gone back time enough for Change 
nthe morning? The good lady told 
ba that he had no taſte, that le of the 
| faſhion went to Brighthe ne, and 
ku it was high time their girl ſhould ſee a 
of the world, To this miſs aſſented, 
(declaring, that indeed ſhe had been no 
e but to the play, and the caſtle-con- 
n, fnce ſhe had left the boarding · ſchool. 
the females then aſked me an hundred 
hons, ſuch as, whether the ſea looked 
n, and how much digger it was than 
Thames, — till the maid gave them no- 
| that every thing was put up. Ace- 
Wely, I ſaw them into * coach; and 
dd lady did not forget to take the 
dog with her, who, ſhe declared, 
| go every morning into the ſea, 
* had been told it was good for the 


lcamc: but agree with my city friend, 
Liodgings at Graveſend — anſwer 
the common 2 of a jaunt to 
ſdelmltone ; r, though one pretence 
nlting theſe yon is, going into the 

people in fact do not leave town, 


: here has it 
« what in doctors 


er carry London with them. Their 
A living is exactly the ſame as here, 
amuſements not very different. 
luffer themſelves to be mewed up in 

it dirty lodging, with not half ſo 
Apel, or ſo good an air, as in the igh 
a llington or Knightſbridge. Their 
te drauled away, with perhaps 
er upon the beach, which commands 
&lghiful view of half a dozen hoys, 
5 many filing-ſmacks; and if it was 
| lounge at the coffee-houſe, or the 
Baer they would be at a loſs how 
the vacant hours till dinner. The 
N would hang no leſs heavy on their 
dat for the ingenious contrivance of 
2 where, . of en- 
temperature of the open 
chooſe to ſwelter in a crowd, — 
wi aed with their own breaths. 
be refreſhing ſummer diver- 
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XC. 35 
fion of Jigging it to the delightful muſic of | 
country ſcrapers,—to ſay nothing of the 
calmer and Leh fadorific exerciſe of the 
card-table, But what is moſt ridiculous 
is the attention paid'to dreſs in theſe pub · 
e a gentleman or @ . 
a expected to appear as gay as at 
court, or at Ranelagh : conſequently, a8 
ſoon as you arrive at them, you have bills 
civilly thruſt into your hands, acquainting 
ou, that there is ſuch an one, a mil- 
iner, and ſach an one, an hair-dreſſer, 


from London. 


I am a fincere well-wiſher to your pa- 
per, &c. by 
 AnTHOXY FaESHWATER, 
B. Thornton, 


$ 129. Charadier ofa might goed Kind of 


Sir, hs; 
T have always thought your migh 
kind of man «th a very — i 
fellow z and whoever is determined 10 
think otherwiſe, may as well paſs over 
ea good 
e ualities of a mighty 

kind of — Gf he has any) are of the ne- 
ative kind. He does very little harm; 

ut you never find him do any good. He 
is very decent in appearance, and takes 
care to have all the externals of ſenſe and 
virtue ; but you never perceive the heart 
concerned in any word, thought, or action. 
Not many love him, though very few think 
ill of him: to him every body is his « Dear 
Sir,” though he cares not a farthing for 
any body but himſelf. If he writes to you, 
though you have but the ſlighteſt acquaint- 
ance with him, he begins with “ Dear Sir, 


and ends with, I am, good Sir, your ever 


« ſincere and affectionate friend, and moſt 
„ obedient humble ſervant.” You may 
generally find him'in company with older 
perſons than himſelf, but always with rich- 
er. He does not talk much; but he has a 
„Ves, or a © True, Sir,” or * You ob- 
« ſerve very right, Sir,”” for every word 
that is ſaid; which, with the old gentty, 
that love to hear themſelves talk, makes 
him paſs for a mighty ſenſible and diſcern- 
ing, as well as a mighty good kind of man, 
It 1s ſo familiar to him to be agreeable, 
and he has got ſuch a habit of aſſenting to 
every thing advanced in company, that he 
does it without the trouble of thinking what 
he is about. I have known ſuch a one, af- 
ter having approved an obſervation made 
by one of the company, aſſent with © What 

3H 2 5 « you 


friend of his, and every 


| would not ſuffer a glaſs of wine to ap 
hun 


ver ſo 


ſhe is certain he 


bx6. 

ou ſay is very juſt,” to an oppoſite ſen- 
— | norbaes and I have frequent- 
ly made him contradiQ himſelf five times 
in a minute. As the weather is a principal 
and favourite topic of a mighty good kind 
of man, you may make him agree, that it 
is very hot, very cold, very cloudy, a fine 
ſunſhine, or it rains, ſows, hails, or freezes, 
All in the ſame hour, The wind be 
high, or not blow at all; it my be Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, or South, South Eaſt and by 
Eaſt, or in any point in the compaſs, or 
un) point not in the compaſs, juſt as you 
pleaſe, This, in a ſtage-coach, makes him 
a mighty agreeable companion, as well as 
u mighty good kind of man. He is ſo ci- 


vil, and ſo well-bred, that he would keep 


you ſtanding half an hour uncovered, in the 
rain, rather than he would ſtep into your 
Chariot before you; and the dinner 1s in 


danger of growing cold, if you attempt to 


place him at the upper end of the table. He 
proach 
his lips, till he had drank the health of 
half the company, and would ſooner riſe 
from table, than not drink to the 
other half before dinner is over, leſt he 
ſhould offend any by his neglect. He ne- 
rgets to hob or nob with the lady of 
the family, and by no means omits to toaſt 
her fire - ſide. He is ſure to take notice of 
little maſter and miſs, when they appear 


- after dinner, and is very aſſiduous to win 


their little hearts, by almonds and raifins, 
which he never fails to carry about him 
for that purpoſe. This of courſe recom- 


. mends him to mamma's eſteem; and he is 


not only a mighty good kind of man, but 
would make a mighty 
good huſband. | 

No man is half ſo happy in his friend- 
ſhips. . Altnoſt every one he names is a 
friend a mighty 
kind of man. I had the honour of 


walking lately with one of theſe good crea- 
tures from, the Royal Exchange to Picca- 


dilly; and, I believe, he pulled off his hat 
to every third perſon we met, with a « How 


« do you do, ny. Look Sir?“ though, 1 
found he hardly knew the names of five 


. of theſe intimate acquaintances. I was 


5 = © 


highly entertained with the greeting be- 


| tween my companion, and another migh 


kind of man that we met in the Strand. 


Fou would have thought they were bro- 
. -thers, and that they had not ſeen one an- 
other for many years, by their mutual ex- 


preſlions of joy at meeting. They both 


talked together, not with a deſign of op- 
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ot hated by bis ſchoolfellows, was 
i 


and f| 
very — grammatical errors. If yon 
not call him a ſcholar, you muſt alle 


arts; and he was happy, beyond m 


in bein with ſome of the 
of s, Who were glad through þ 
know what paſſed among the under 


be gets a tolerable living, or n 7 


a mi 
be a 


eee oy 127 armani. .t ., 
to approve what each other ſaid. I cavy 
them frequently, crying, „ Ye,” toy 
ther, and “ Very true,” «You are ve 
« right, my dear Sir;“ and at lad, havis 
exhauſted. their favourite topic of, wh 
news, and the weather, they concluded wi 
each beggiug to have the vaſt pleaſure 
an agreeable evening with the other ve 
ſoon; but parted without naming eit 
time or place. | 

I remember, at Weſtminſter, a mig] 
good kind of boy, though he was ge 


darling of the dame where he boarded, 
by his means ſhe knew who did all 
miſchief in the houſe. He always nil 
his exerciſe before: he went to play: 
could never ind a falſe concord in 
roſe, or a falſe quantity in his yerſe; 
he made huge amends for the want of { 
irit in bis compoſitions, by ha 


took great pains not to appear a dt 
At the univerſity he never failed ater 
his tutor's lectures, was conſtant at pri 
night and morning, never miſſed gate 
the hall at meal-times, was 4 
academical exereiſes, and took ride 
pearing, on all occaſions, with male 


duates, ough he was not reckoo 
the college, to be a Newton, a Lock 
Bacon, he was univerſall eſteemed! 
ſenior part, to be a mighty $00 
young man; and this even 
mind has recommended. him to 0 
pre ſerment in the chureh. 
We Fa 5 phos thes 
ind of young, men 
Levy their attention to appear 
externals, beyond which the gene 
ople ſeldom examine, procure? 
much better ——— | whey | 
table ſituation in life, than ever © 
lities, or their merit, could other 
them to. Tho? they are ſeldom 
very high, yet, if ſoch a one U 


tutor to a dunce of quality, or T 
panicn 19 kim.90 by Oe 
s return, he is «=o, 


ighty good Kin 
ſoch a Wh 
Laren KB. 


| -'y - 
W tr AA 
A., 
um with ſpecial pleadings or bills and 
Pers to dra, as he 1s ſutfcienty quas 
ed by his Now genius to be a dray - horſe 
Ie law, But though he can never hope 
»be a chancellor; or an archbiſhop, yet, if 
is admitted of the medical college in 
Warvick-lane, he will have a good chance 
phe at the top of their profeſſion, as the 
kecels of the faculty — chiefly on 
4 women, fanciful and "hyſterical young 
mes, whimſical men, and young children; 
movg the generality of whom, nothing 
xeommends a perſon ſo much as his being 
4 nighty good kind of man. 
[ ul own, that'a good man, and a man 
of ſenſe, certainly ſhould have every thin 
tut this kind of man has; yet, if he poſ- 
kſes no more, much is wanting to finiſh 
ud complete his character. Many are 
ceived by French paſte : it has the luitre 
nd brilliancy of a real diamond; but the 
wat of hardneſs, the efſential property of 
bis valuable jewel, diſcovers the counter - 
kit, and ſhews it to be of no intrinſic value 
vhatfoever, If the head and the heart are 
lt out in the character of any man, you 
night as well look for a perfect beauty in 
i female face without a noſe, as to expect 
o ind a valuable man without ſenſibility 
ud underſtanding. But it often happens, 
tat theſe mighty good kind of men are 
Wires in ſheep's eloathing that their want 
parts is ſupplied by an abundance of cun- 
ing, and the outward behaviour and de- 
nent calculated to entrap the ſhort- 
ited and unwary. | 
Where this is not the caſe," I cannot 
2 that theſe kind of men are 
W detter than blanks in the creation: if 
de) are not unjuſt ſtewards, they are cer- 
ly to be reckoned unprofitable ſervants ; 
tho — that this harm - 
*l, moffenſive, inſipid, might kind 
A nad ſhould be married ct eek of 
dex different ſtamp, the mighty good 
Nt of woman——an account of whom 1 thall 
e you in a day or two. | 
| am your humble ſervant, &c. 
B. Thornton. 
$130, clean of mighty good Sort 
of Woman. 1 
| ſuppoſe the female part of my readers 
re very impatient to ſee the character of 
1 00 good fort of woman; and doubt- 
every mighty good kind of man is anx- 
= to know what ſort of a wife I have 


cd out for kim. 


The mighey good fort of woman is 


*wittont 


care to 


2 
You w 


14 thi . 
ſhe-really. ia. I, I 


her 
ſhe deteſts ſcandal "ty heart 
a.yaung lady happens to, be talked of 
being too gay, 4 a ſignificant ſhrug « 
her ſhoulders, and make of her her, ſhe 
confeſles,,*. It is too true, 0 
« town. ſays the ſame thing.” She is the 
moſt compaſſionate creature living, and is 


” 
* 


* 
\ 


and the whole 


ever pitying one perſon, and ferry for an. 


other. She is a great dealer in 3 und 
% and half ſentences, and does more miſ- 


chief with a may be, and I /ay no more,. 


than. ſhe. could do by ſpeaking out. She 


confirms the truth of any ſtory more by her 


fears and doubts, than if ſhe had given 
proof poſitive ; though ſhe . les 
2 Let us 7 ur go pg IE f 

| rincipal buſineſs of a mi | 
ſort of —5 the regulation of auler: 
and ſhe extends a viſitatorial power over 
all her acquaintance., She is the umpire 
in all — between man and wife, 
which ſhe is ſure to foment and increaſe by 
pretending to ſettle them; and her great 
impartiality and regard for both leads her 


always to fide with one againſt the other. 


She has a moſt 


7 and diſcerning 
eye into the 


ts of the family, and takes 
into all their ſecrets, that ſhe 
may reveal them. If a man happens to 
ſtay out too late in the evening, ſhe is ſure 
to rate him handſomely the next time ſhe 
ſees him, and takes ſpecial care to tell him, 
in the hearing of his wife, what a bad huſ - 
band he is: or if the lady goes to Rane - 
lagh, or is engaged in a party at cards, ſhe 
keep the poor huſband company, that 
he might not be dull, and entertains him 
all the while with the imperfections of his 
wife. She has alſo the entire diſpoſal of 
the children in her own hands, and can diſ- 
inherit them, provide for them, mar 
them, or confine | them to a- ſtate of ce 
bacy, juſt as ſhe pleaſes : ſhe fixes the lad's 
— Ac ſchool, and allowance at 
the univerſity ; and has ſent many an un- 
toward boy to ſea for education. But the 
young ladies are more immediately under 
— eye, and, in the grand point 0 matri- 
mony, the choice or refuſal depends ſolely 
upon ber. One gentleman is too young, 
another too old; one will run out his for- 
tune, another has too little; one is a 
ſeſſed rake, another a {ly ſinner; ihe 
4.0 3H 3 1A frequeniiy 


— 


r 
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al, if ſhe behaves decesdy at the 
able, if ſhe is wot come into any 


i haband, and puts her children out to 
wk, the is not a good wife, or a good 
wher, perhaps; but ſhe i mighty 
poſed of the mighty good kind 
ud 0 m 
o man in ae it — expected, 
at mould find out a proper match alſo 
i the mighty ſort of woman. To 
U you my opinion then—if ſhe is old, I 
ald give her to a young rake, being the 
hater ſhe loves beſt at her heart :;—or, 
{he is mighty young, mighty handſome, 
ziphty rich, as well as a mighty good fort 
roman, I will marry her . as I am 
wforrunately a batchelor, 
Your very humble ſervant, &c. 

B. Thornton. 
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dir, 
As you are a mighty good kind of man, 
wd ſeem willing to ſet your preſs to any 
jet whereby the vices or follies of your 
4 may be corrected or amended, 
leg leave to offer you the following re- 
nk on the extraordinary, yet common, 
Xhaviour of ſome part of our nobility to- 
rd their ſometimes intimate, though in- 
tor acquaintance. 

lt is no leſs common than extraordinary, 
bneet a nobleman in London, who ſtares 
ou full in the face, and ſeems quite a 
rager to it; with whom you have ſpent 
ae preceding ſummer at Harwich or 
inghthelmſtone z with whom you have 
Wen dined; who has often ſingled you 
, and taken you undet his arm to ac- 
wapany him with a rere à lite walk; who 
iu accoſted you, all the ſummer, by your 
dame, but, in the winter, does not re- 
dender either your name, or any feature 


* face. 
* not attempt to deſcribe the pain 
ght honourable behaviour, at firlt 
Weng, gives to a man of ſenſibility and 
"Went, nor the contempt he muſt con« 
"Ve for ſuch ennobled beings. Another 
"li of theſe right honderabls intimates 
minted ſo far condeſcending, as to ſub» 
10 dun you a little, if It be In a corner 
"0 ret or even In the Park; If It be 
falle from any real good company, 
U porters will even let you Into thol 
bel my lord has no company j and they 
es will recelyg you very elvilly, 


of pleaſure, if ſhe pays no regard to. 


eye (for they are all very near- 


- 5 


but will ſhun you a few hours after, at court, 
as a-pick- pocket (though you be a man of - 
good ſenſe, good family, and good cha- 
raQter) for having no other blemiſh than 
that your modeſty or diflidence perhaps has 
occaſioned your being a long time in the 
army, without attaining the rank of a gee 
neral, or at the law, without being called 
within the bar, . I could recite many in- 
ſtances of this kind of polite high-breed- 
ing, that yy man of little tation, who 
has been a quality broker, has often expe« 
rienced ; but I ſhall wave that, and con- 
clude by ſhewing you, how certainly to 
avoid ſuch contempt, and even decoy his 
lordſhip out of his walk to take notice of 
you, Who would not have known you had 
you continued in his, | W; 

The method is this: ſuppoſe we ſee my 
lord coming towards Spring-garden, un- 
der Marlborough garden-walk ; inſtead of 
meeting him, approach ſo near only, that 
you are certain, from the convexity of his 
ghted) 
that he ſees you, and that he 1s certain you 
ſee and know him. This done, walk deli- 
berately to the other ſide of the Mall, and, 
my life for it, his lordſhip either trots over 
to you, or calls you, by your ſurname, to 
him. His pride is alarmed ; he cannot 
conceive the reaſon, why one, he has all 
along conſidered would be proud of the leaſt 
— of his countenance, ſhould avoid tak · 
ing an even chance for ſo great an honour 
as a bow or a nod, - But I would. not bs 
underſtood, that his lordſhip is not much 
offended at you, though he make you a 
viſit the next day, and never did before, in 
order to drop you for ever after, leſt your 
ſhould him. is is not conjecture, but 
what [ have often par in practice with ſuc« 
ceſs, if any ſucceſs it is to be ſo noticed; 
and as a further proof of it, I do aſſure 
you, I had once the honour of being ſome- 
times known to, and by, ſeveral lords, and 
Joſt all their friendſhip, becauſe I would 
not let them know me at one time ve 
intimately, at another, not ut al. for whic 
loſs I do not at all find myſelf the worſe, 

I am your humble ſervant, 


J. Thornton, 
On the B 
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Though it is commonly ſald, that pride 
and contempt for inferiors are ſrongly lm» 
planted in the breaſts of, our nobility, ft 
muſt be allowed, that thel polizeneſs and 


jH4 ' 


4 


® 
0. 
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good-breeding render it, in general, im- 
perceptible ; and, as one may well ſay, 

He that has pride, nut ſne wing that he's proud, 
Let me not know it, he's nut proud at all, 
one may alſo affirm, with truth, of the Bri- 
tiſn nobility, that he who has no pride at 
all cannot ſhew.le(s than they do. They 
treat the meaneſt ſubjeq; with che grea 
affability, and take pains to make eve 
perſon. they converſe with forget the dit. 
tance that there is between him and them. 
As the younger brothers, and * near 
relations of the nobility, have ſame 
education, and the ſame examples ever be- 
ſore their eyes, __ ht expect to ſee in 
them the ſame affable behaviour, the ſame 
politeneſs, But, ſtrange as it is, nothing is 
more different tan the. behaviour 
lord, and my lord's brother, The latter 
you enerally ſee proud, inſolent, and over - 

earing, as if he poſſeſſed all the wealth 
and honour, of the family, One might 
imagine from his behaviour, that the pride 
of the family, like the eſtates in ſome bo- 
roughs, always deſcended to the younger 
brother, I have known one of theſe you! 
noblemen, with no other fortune than t 
younger brother's inheritance, above mar- 
rying a rich merchant's daughter, becauſe 


he would not diſgrace himſelf with a ple= 8 


belan alliance; and rather chooſe to give 
his hand to a lady Betty, or à lady Char- 


lotte, with nothing but her title for her 


portion, 
I know a younger brother in a noble fa- 
mily, who, twelve years ago, was fo re- 
ardleſs of his birth, as to defire my lord 
is father to ſend him to a merchant's 
counting-houſe for his education; but, 
though he has now one of the beſt houſes 
of buſineſs of any in Leghorn, and is al- 
ready able to buy his father's eſtate, his 
brothers and ſiſters will . not acknowledge 
him as a relation, and do not ſcruple to 
deny his being their brother, at the expence 
of their lady-mother's reputation. 


It always raiſes my mirth to hear with - 


what contempt theſe younger brothers of 
quality ſpeak of perſons in the three learn- 
ed profeſſions, even thoſe at the top of each. 
The bench of biſhops are never diſtin- 
guiſhed by them- with any higher appella- 
tion, than—thoſe parſons: and when the 

(peak of the judges, and thoſe wha hold 
tae firſt places in the courts of juſtice, to 
a gentleman at the bar, they ſay—your 
lawyers: and the doors Heberden, Ad- 
dington, and Aſkew, are, in their genteel 
dialect, called - theſe phy ical People Trade 


- 


— 2 younger brothers of quality: he wor 
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is ſuch a dif that thepe is no dt 
ence with them betweeh the higheſt x 
loweſt that are-congerned in its they 1 
e greateſt merchants: a comme 
tradeſmen, as they can fe 10 different 
between a counting -houſe and a chandle 
ſhop, They think the run of their fa 
their brother's kitchen-n-more gen 
means of ſubſiſlence than what is 1 
by any calling or 6ecupation whatſcevg 
except the army or the navy 3 10 if noboc 
was deſerving enough of the honour to 
a Frenchmian's throat, but perſons of t 
firſt rank and diſtinction. 
As I live ſo far from the polite end « 
the town as Bedford-row, I undergo mug 
decent raillery on that account, wheneyt 
I have the honour of a viſit from one « 


ers who makes my 
my liveries i he furniture 
my houſe, and allows my equipage to 
handſome z but declares he diſcovers mo 
of expence than taſte in either i he can di 
cover that Hallet is not my upheliterc 
and that my chariot was not made by By 
ler: in ſhort, 1 find he thinks one mig 
as well compare the Banguetting»houſe 
Whitehall with the ManGon- hovle fer eh 
ance, as to look for that in Ned ford. re 
which can only be found about St. James” 
He will not touch any thing at my tal 
but a * of mutton: he is ſo cloyed wit 


Wige, my cloathy, a 
1 the 


made diſhes, that a ou joint iu U rarky 
my elaret too, though it comes from Met 
Brown and Whitefoord, and to otherm 


differs from my lord's than in being boug 
for ready money, is put by for my pc 
Though he politely hobs or nobs wich! 
wife, he does it as if 1 had married u 
cook ; and ſhe is further montifies wi 
ſeeing her carpet treated with as 
remony as if it was an/oit-cloth, If. aft 
dinner, one of her damaſk chairs has d 
honout of his lordly breech, another b 
dulged with the favour of raiſing his # 
To any gentleman who-drinks'to this n 
of faſhion, he is his moſt obedient hum 
ſervant, without bending his body, or * 
ing to ſee who does him this honour, 1 
any perſon, even under the degree 
knight, ſpeaks to him, he will eonde 8 
to ſay Ves or No; but he is as likely as v1 
Francis Wronghead to 1 * one Wi 
oe one ſay hy on, ban Ar 
talk about an 5 
fore him, he —. great ſurpriſe # 
ignorance, and wonders that we, at 

'of the town, thould differ 


pi 


nne about | We are 
aolutely, ing do him, as little a- 
in 1 if we were not of the ſame ſpecies 3 
v4 | find, it is as much for us 
» know what paſſes at court, as if we 
bed at Rotherhithe or Wapping, I have 
jy ſequent opportunities of comtemplat- 
ae the 
ka 2nd his elder brother. My lord, from 
tom | have received many favours, be- 
ares to me as if he was the perſon obli- 
pl; while his lord(hip's brother, who bas 
mferrcd no favour on me but borrowing 
y money, which he never intends to pay, 
ares as if he was the creditor, aud the 
ki as a torlorn one. 
The inſolence which is ſo much com- 
thived of a noblemen's ſorvents, is 
m Cificult to gocount for 1 ignorance, 
dels, high» living, and a coniciouſne(s 
4 the dignity of the noble perſon they 
ne, added to the example of my lord's 
wer, whom they find no leſs dependent 
ave family than themſelves, will natu- 
% make them arrogant and proud. But 
wu conduct in the younger brother mult 
i ever remain unaccountable, I have 
in endeavouring to ſolve this phenome» 
to —_ ever finco the following oc · 
nee happened to mo. 
When | came to ſottle in town, about 
d-twenty years ago, 1 was ſtrongly 
eamended to u noble peer, who pro- 
A to alſilt me, On my arrival, I wait» 
en his lordſhip, and was told by the 
«, with an air of great indifference, 
be was not at home i and L was very 
w receiving the door in my face, when 
wu going to acquaint this civil perſon, 
il tad a letter in my pocket for his 
! upon my 1 he ſaid I 
At leave it; and immediately ſnatched 
wn me, I called again the next day, 
found, to my great ſurpriſe, a ſome- 
deter reception from my friend the 
a who immediately, as | heard after- 


by order from his lord, introduced 
mo the lib 


tycnleman in an armed chair reading 
pulet, whom, as I did not know him, 
wk for my lord himſelf, eſpecially as he 
e nile from his chair, or ſo much as 
710 look towards me, on my entering. 
1 ately addreſſed myſelf io him wi 

) lord” —but was inſtantly told by 
out taking his eyes from the pam- 

at his brother was drefſing : he 
® and left me to cont te the 
un Wasin, that if I had been treated 
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ifferent treatment I receive from 


rary. When I entered, 1 


dar 

with fo much contempt from the 
and my lord's N muſt 1 — 
from my noble patron ? While I was thus 
reflefting, in comes a gentleman, running 
to me, and, taking me cordially by the 
hand, ſaid, he was heartily glad to ſee me. 
I was greatly diſtreſſed to know how to be - 
have. I could not imagine this to be his 
lordſhip who was ſo affable and courteous, 
and I could not ſuppoſe it was any body 
who meant to inſult me. anxiety was 
removed by his pulling out the letter I had 
left, and ſaying, “ He was very happy that 
« it was in his to comply with the 
«4 contents of it;“ at the ſame ume intro- 


| ducing me to his brother, as , gentleman 


he was happy to know; This ye 
brother — his chair with — Fe 
difference z and, taking me coolly by * 
hand, faid, „ He ſhould be proud of 
« valuable an acquaintance;" and, reſum- 
ing hie ſeat, proceeded to finiſh his pam- 
phlet. Upon taking leave, my lord renew= 
ed his former declaration z but his brother 
was too intent on his reading to obſerve 
the bow made to him by the valuable ae - 
tance he a few minutes before profeſ- 
himſelf ſo proud of, 

I am not ignorant, however, that there 
are many younger brothers to peers, who 
acknowledge, with much concern, the truth 
of what has been (aid, and are ready to al- 
low, that, in too many families of diſtine» 
tion, the younger brogher is not the finer 
gentleman, 


I am your hamble rome, ty 
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I always reflect with pleaſure, that ſtrong 

as the fondneſs of —— the French has 
been among people of faſhion, they have 
not yet introduced among us their contempt 
tor trade. A French marquis, who has no- 
thing to boaſt of but his high birth, would 
ſcorn to take a merchant's daughter by 
the hand in wedlock, though her father 
ſhould be as rich as the Bully of the Eaſt 
Indies ; as if a Frenchman was only to be 
valued, like a black · pudding. for the good - 
neſs of his blood; while our nobility not 
only go into the city for a wife, but ſend 
their younger ſons to a merchant's count- 
ing-houſe tor education, But, I confeſs, I 
never conſidered, till very lately, how far 
they have from time to time departed from 
this French folly in their eſteem for trade; 
auch find, that the greateſt part of , 
ty 


842 
bitfrty may be rly deemed merchants, 
if not traders, — ſnopkee pers. 

In the firſt place, we may conſider many 
of our nobility in the ſame light as Beaver 
or Henſon, or any other keepers of repo- 
ſitories, The breeding of running-horſes 
is become a favourite traffic among them; 
and we know how very largely perſons of 
the firſt faſhion deal this way, and what 
— addition they make to their yearly 

neome by winning plates and matches, 
and then ſelling the horſe ſor a prodigious 
ſum. What advantages muſt acerue to 
them, if they have a mare of blood to breed 
from | But what & treaſure have they if 
they are poſſeſſed of the ſtallion in faſhion ! 
I can therefore ſee no difference between 
this occupation of my lord and that of 

Yorkſhire dealer whatſoever: and if his 
Jordſhip is not always ſo ſucceſsful in his 
trade as the jockey of the North, it is not 
becauſe he does not equally hold it fair to 
cheat his own brother in horſe-fleſh, If a 
duke rides his own horſes on the courſe, 
he does not, in my judgment, differ from 
any other jockey on the turf; and I think 
it the ſame thing, whether a man gets 
money by keeping a ſtallion, or whether 
ol ane by keeping « bull or a boar for 


e know of many perſons of quality 
whoſe paſſion for trade has made them 
dealers in fighting-cocks ; and I heard one 
declare to me lately, that there was no 
truſting to ſervants in that buſineſs; that 
he ſhould make nothing of it, if he did not 
look after the cocks himſelf; and that, for 
& month before he is to fght a match, he 
always takes care of and feeds them him- 
ſelf; and for that purpoſe (ſtrange as it 
may ſcem) he lies in a little room cloſe by 
them every night, I cannot but admire 
this induſtry, which can make my noble 
friend quit his lady's bed, while tradeſmen 
of a lower rank neglect their buſineſs for 
the charms of a kept miſtreſs. But it muſt 
be allowed, that theſe dealers in live fowl 
are to be conſidered as poulterers, as well 
as thoſe who ſell the deer of their park are 


to be ranked among the butchers in Clare- 


market; though the latter endeavour art- 
fully to avoid this, by ſelling their veniſon 
to paſtry-cooks and fiſhmongers, | 

hat ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſend ve- 


niſon, hares, pheaſants, partridges, and all 


other game, to their poulterer and fiſh- 
monger in London, to receive an equiva- 
lent in poultry and fiſh in winter, when 


they are in town Though theſe ſpdreſ- -miſed. 
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men do not truck their commodities fe 
money, they are nothing leſs than higle 
and huckſters, dealers and chapmea, in t 
. 
ver to | it 
_—— to be-no rd agg Bough » 
come now to the conſideration of the 
who deal in a much larger and — ex 
tenſive way, and are properly ſtiled n 
y 


chants, while thoſe al mentioned 2 
little more than - traders in the retail 
buſineſs ; what immenſe ſums are receive 
by thoſe electioneeting merchants, whe 
fortunes and influence in many counti 
and — enable them to 
ſeat in parliament for any that will pay & 
it | How profitable has nuring the ef: 
of extravagant perſons of diſtinction pro 
to many a right honourable friend Fi 
not mean from his-ſhewing himſelf a 
ſteward, but from che weight and inter 
he has got by it at a general election. Wh 
Jew deals larger than many of our nobili 
in the ſtocks and in lottery tickets? 4 
perhaps, one ſhould pot find more bulls 
ars at Jonathan's than at Arthur's. If y 
cannot, at this laſt inſure your be 
from fire, or a ſhip from the danger of t 
ſeas, or the French, you may get large 
underwrit on lives, and inſure your « 
againſt that of your mother or grandmot 
for any ſum whatſoever, There ure th 
who deal as greatly in this praQtice of 
ting one life againſt another a4 any un. 
writer in the city of London: and, i 
the end of inſuring is leſs anſwered by 
latter than the former ; for the prud 
citizen will not ſet his name to any poi 
where the perſon to be inſured is not 
rfe& health ; while the merchants at 
James's, who inſure by means of det! 
ad of policies, will pay you- any 
whatſoever, if a man dies that u 
through the body, ſhot through the be 
or has tumbled off his chair in an apo 
for as there are perſous who will a 
either ſide, he who wants /to. inſure 
only chooſe that which anſwers his po 
And as to che dealings of theſe 
of faſhion in annuities ——ů— 
hear that one ſells his whole eſtate, for 
life, to another ; and there is n0 other 
of conveyance uſed between the haet 
ſeller, than by ſhuffling a pack of c 
throwin 2 
upon this ſort of traſhe in any 
than that, when) 4 Condensed far 
his own body to # furgeoo 19 b. 
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ration of having a deal to ſay for himfalf; 
but as It condiſts entirely of what others 
have ſaid for themſelves before him, and 
if he ſhould be deaf varia the ſeſſions, he 
would certainly be dumb in the inter- 
— I muſt needs ſet him down for a pe- 


t. 

But the moſt troubleſome, as well as 
molt dangerous character of this fort that 
I am ſo , to be connected with, 
is a ſtripling, who ſpends his whole life in 
4 fencing-ichool, This athletic young 
pedant is, indeed, a moſt formidable crea- 
ture ; his whole converſation lies in Quart 
and Tierce ; if you meet him in the ſtreet, 
he ſalutes you in the gymnaſtic man- 
ner, throws himſelf back upon his left hip, 
levels his cane at the pit of your RTP 
and looks as fierce as a prize-fighter, In 
the midſt of a diſcourſe upon politics, he 
farts from the table on a ſudden, and ſplits 
bimſelf into a monſtrous lounge againſt the 
wainſcot ; immediately he puts à foil into 
your hand, inſiſis upon teaching you his 
murthering thruſt, and if, in the courſe of 
his inſtructions, he puſhes out an eye or a 
fore-tooth, 5 ou, that you 1 

int, or dropp'd your wriſt, im- 
| — the miſchief 1 to the + nd ar 
of his pupil. 

The muſical pedant, who, inſtead of at- 
tending to the diſcourſe, diverts himſelf with 
hummang an air, or, if he ſpeaks, expreſles 
himſelf in the language of the orcheſtra; 
the Newmarket — who has no know - 
ledge but what he gathers upon the turf; 
the female pedant, who is an adept in no- 
thing but the patterns of ſilks and flounces ; 
and the cofice-houſe 
erudition lies within the margin of a news. 
paper, are nuiſances ſo extremely common, 
that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention 
them. Yet, pedants as they are, they ſhel- 
ter themſelves under the faſhionableneſs of 
their foible, and, with all the properties of 
the character, generally eſcape the impu- 
tation of it. In my opinion, however, ey 
deſerve our cenſure more than the mere 
book-worm imaginable. The man of let- 
ters is * confined to his Rudy, and 
having but little pleaſure in converſing 
with men of the world, does not often in - 
trude himſelf into their company: theſe 
unlearned — on the contrary, are to 
be met with every where; they have no- 
thing to do but to run about and be trou- 
bleſome, and are univerſally the bane of 


agreeable converſation, I am, Sir, &c, 
| B. Thornton, 
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dant, whoſe whole 


h & they be who.are inn 
the d mando Joch in the © 


FO | %. 2 
v.33 4 Sunday tn the Conntyy, 


Aug. 

au u & thor uot 0 
we, On by ng, afford . mn 

at precious time, every moment of w 
ſhould be employed Yo Rink gratificat 
as are ſultablg to our ations and die 
tions. For this reaſon we cannot but 
ment, that the year mould be eurtailed 
almoſt a ſeventh part, and that, out of 
hundred and fixty. five days, fifty-twe 
them owe be 3 with che 
many perſons, to dullneſs and infipid 
You wil ealily conceive, that, by wh 
have ſaſd, 1 alludes to that enemy 1g 
mirth and gaiety, Sunday, whoſe imp 
nent intruſion puts a check on dur am 
ments, and caſts a gloom over our cl 
ful thoughts, Perſons, indeed, of | 
faſhion regard it no more than the. 
part of the week, and would no more 
reſtrained from their pleaſures on this 
than they would keep faſt on a falt-day; 
others, who have the ſame taſte and ff 
though leſs fortunes, are conſtrained 
order to ſave appearances, to debar i 
ſelves of every amuſement except th 
going to church, which they can only 
EN = = vulgar. ler " | 
it is true, have the ha i 
verting this haly 0s Beg day of e 
8 feſtivity ; and the mech 
allowed to get drunk on this day, if 
other, becauſe he has nothing elſe 
It is true, that the citizen on this day 
looſe from his counter, to which he 
been faſtened all the reſt of the week 
a bad ſhilling, and riots in the lung 
Iſlington or MYe-end, , But what © 
ſaid of thoſe who have no buſineb 1 
low but the bent of their inclination 


whoſe hands, indeed, all the days of Jy &ttin 
life would hang as voy fie Aw 
they were not enlivened by the deer uy 

0. 


ety of amuſements and dive 


can a woman of any ſpirit paſs beg Vicke 
on this diſmal day, when the play'! apt 
and Mong « me, . Ie. ng 
no z of public mee 1 

che ehaches f I talle e qood | 
life, who are ſo much above tht dy 
that they are out of the reach e bl 
ſures ; I mean'thoſe who are confi * 
narrower ſphere, ſo g4 to be f 5 
ſome regard to reputation. e 0 
in town have reaſog to com 

weekly bar put upon, 


n n 
8 ; 9 þ =_ C - 


| ug ef W 1 4 bas ray he e 
bd wp tis _— aud ho U 0 ek at Ro bones: 
© hall, and de going to read prayers her- 


meu of the lat age, tod me down with 


A ls (his ſummer ig her houſe in Northamp+ (elf to the * excuſed myſelf from 
10 whire; nor mall I be, releaſed fram ! being i y pretending an head-ach, 
fears ul the time of the ap bag wh which and ſtale into my cloſe; in order to divert 
dif I oyful wo me as the aft of race myſelf in writing to you. ' How I 

: bur WIS 40 inſolvent debtor, My time, how» able to go through the reſt of the day, I 
caller, is ſpent agreeably enough, as far as know not; 8s the rain, | belleve, will not 
"of wy thing can be agreeable in the country, ſuffer us to Mir out, and we ſhall fit mo 


y we live in a good neighbourhood, ſee a ing and yawning at one another, and look- 
god deal of company, pay a good many ing ſtupidly. at the rain out of the Gothig 
Mu, and are near enough Altrop-Wells window in the little parlour, like the clean 
ke me to play at cards at all the public and unclean beaſts in Noah's ark. It is 
keakfaſtings, and to dance at the aſſem- ſaid, that the gloomy weather in Novem- 
% wy” 1 
les, But, as 1 told you, my aunt is an ber induces Engliſhmen commonly to make | 
r - aioned lady, and has got queer no- away with themſelves ; and, indeed, con- | 
or cs of [ know not what. I dread nothing fidering the weather, and all together, I 
þ much as the coming round of Sunday, believe I ſhall be tempred to drown myſelf 
wich is ſure. to prove, to me at leaſt, a at once in the pond before the door, or 
mar of penance and mortification. In the fairly tack myſelf up in my own garters. 


ning we are dragged, in the old family I am your very humble ſervant, 
{day WW), to the parich- church, not a ſtone's DoxoThy ThvrDar. 
and fe ey & = 4 for age ge B. 

* „thou rels me ever ſo gay, the n 
= quorant bumkins take no more —4 of 5 136. On the Militia, 
ept W nn they do of my aunt, who is muf- Sir, Aug: 9: 1761. 
only kd up to the chin. At dinner we never The weather here in England is as un- 
nc vali creature but the parſon, who never ſettled and variable as the rempers of the 


kak coming for his cuſtomary fee of roaſt- people; nor can you judge, from the ap- 
oe and plumb-puddin ; in the afternoon 2 of the ſky, whores it will ax &, 
fie fame dull work of church-going is re- hold up for a moment together, any more 
wpeated; and the evening is as melancholy than you can tell by the face of a man, 
elle itis to a criminal who is to be executed whether he will lour in a frown, or clear 
ie next morning, When I firſt came up in a ſmile. An unexpected ſhower has 
ich be propoſed playing a game at whiſt, obliged me to turn into the firſt inn; and 
+ wee 4 Lovited the door to make a fourth; I think I may een as well paſs my time in 
dare my aunt looked npon the very mention writing for your aper, eſpecially as I have 
hat fl Wit as an abomination. I thought there nothing elſe to bo, having examined all 
wild be no harm in a little innocent muſic; the prints in the room, read over all the 
nation ul therefore, one morning, while ſhe was rhymes, andadmired all the Dear Miſt: and 
ig ready for church, I began to tune arming Miſt: on the window-panes. 
_” guitar, the ſound of which quickly As I had the honour to pay my thillin 
e deu gh her down ſtairs, and ſhe vowed ſhe at the toy! in this town with ſome o 
ond. wud break it all to pieces, if I was ſo the officers of the militia; I am enabled to 
aſs e Vicked a to touch it; though I offered to ſend you a few thoughts on that ſubject. 


play VO promiſe the matter with her, by play- With reſpeR to the common men, it will 
are r pſalm-tuneq to pleaſe her, be ſufficient to obſerve, that in many mili- 
re 0 reading any thing, but eſpecial! uy raQices, no body of regulars can 
ole books, as my aunt calls them, which poſſibly exceed them, Their proweſs in 
e we dull at any time, but much duller on a hogs | is — 4 nod as they are 
k of nay; yet my aunt wonders I will not ſure to take priſoners whatever ſtragglers 
confi wploy myſelf, when I have yotking to do, they meet with on their march, ſuch as 
bliged A reading Nelſon on the Feaſts an 


4 Faſts, ., turkies, chickens, e. and have 
ute in the Bible, You muſt know, often known to make u perfeR deſart 
* day I write this on is Sunday and of a farmer's yard, By the bye, iris poſ- 
- o Ppena to be ſo very rainy, that my fibly on this ageourit, that & turkey bears ſp 
ein afraid to venture herſelf in the damp great an antipathy to the colour of red, 
count for fear of encreaſing het rhev» Fhele fellowy dead, fo intrepid, _ 

Y 


they will attack any convoy of proviſions 
res me, that as. ſoon- as they come into 
a ton, they immediately lay cloſe ſiege 
to the pantry and kitchen, which they com- 
monly take by ſtorm, and never give an) 
quarter ; as alſo, that they are excellent mi- 
pers, in working their way into the cellar, 

I little imagined that I ſhould have met 
with my old univerſity acquaintance Fack 
Five Bar in this part of the country, as I 
could not, but think we had been at- leaſt 
two hundred miles aſunder. Indeed 1 did 
not know him at his firſt accoſting me, as 
he - grep ſlowly to me with a diſtant! 
familiar air, and à liding 
and a * Sir, your moſt humble ſervant,” 
inſtead of (pr nging upon me like a grey- 
hound, and clapping me on the ſhoulder 
like u balliff, ſqueezing my four fingers In 
his rough palm, like a nut-cracker, and 
then whirling my arm to and fro, like the 
handle of a great pump, with « blunt 
« How doſt do I am glad to ſee thee 
and an hearty Damme at the beginning and 
end of it, ſack, you mult know, by be» 
ing a militia captain, is become a fine gen- 
tleman; ſo fine a one, indeed, that he af- 
feQs to deſpiſe what he never knew, and 
aſked me, if I had not, as well as himſelf, 
forgot all my Greed. 

t is true, that my friend Jack (I be 
his honour's pardon, I ſhould ſay ca tio) 
has had the advantage of an Oxford edu» 
cation; and therefore it is not wonderful, 
that he has been worked, kneaded, mould. 
ed, fine-drawn, and poliſhed into a better 
kind of pipe-makers clay than the clods 
of which ſome of his brother officers were 
compoſed, Yet theſe, I found, had in ſome 
meaſure caſt their ſlough, and put on the 
martial gentility with he dreſs : ſuch are 
the ſurprizing effects of a red coat, that it 
immediately dubs a man a gentleman; as, 
for inſtance, every private man in his ma- 
jeſly's foot-guards is dignified with the tile 
of gentleman-ſokdier, 

To the honour of the militia be it ſpo- 
ken, their officers have made noble ad- 
vances in the military arts, and are become 
as great proficients In them as any of the 
* I mean thoſe arts particularly, 
which will render them an ornament to 
thelr country in the time of peace. . Firſt 
then, with réſpech to dreſs and politeneſs 
of behaviour, The red cuat, the cockade, 
the ſhoulder-knot, and the (word, have 
metamorphoſed our plain country 'fquires 


late ad arraht beaus ks any on the purade. 


falls m their way ; and my landlord br 


bow forward, $ 


olf a gun, or pu 


turned pumps 3 and the long whip has 9iv 
preg to a gold - hilted e » 
ing ſword-knot, They have recon 
themſelves to ruffles, and can make 4 
and come into à room with a grac 
With theſe accompli ts, our bumki 
have been enabled. ine at count 
aſlembliesz though it muſt be conſel 
that theſe groun ntlemen fland (on 
what in_need of Mr, Duke's intrude 
ome of them have alſo carried their ; 
liteneſs ſo far av to decide a point of þ4 
nour with their (words and at the | 
town I paſſod through, I was told, the 
had been a duel between a militia offi 
and the ſurgeon of the place, when 
former being picked in the (werd-a: 
his antagoniſt direly pulled out his faly 
box, an Fagly dreſſed the wound uf 
the field of battle, 

Another neceſſary qualification of a { 
dier is, curſing and wearing: in whi 
exerciſe, I aſſure you, (ur militia gent 
are very expert, It is true, they bad 
ſome praftice in it before they leſt tl 
natiye fields, but were not diſciphnee 
diſcharging their oaths with right miu 

race, A common fellow may ſwear 

eed like a trooper, as any one may 
with a ſword; but 
do it with a good air, is to be learned or 
in a camp. This practice, I ſuppoſe, 
introduced See | 
lerated by the chaplains, that it mi 
familiarize them to the muſt ſhocking 
cumſtances : for, after they have intrepic 
damned one another's eyes, limbs, bio 
bodies, ſouls, and even r own, tt 
mult certainly be fearleſs of aty harm i 
can happen to them, p 

Drinking is another abſolute requi 
in the character of a good officer j 416 
this our militia are not at all 
Indeed they are kept to ſuch conſtants 
in this exerciſe, that *r {ail of 
Ing very expert at it, veterans in 
ſervice can charge their glaſſed hr 
order, or diſcharge them more regu" 
at the word of cor\mand, By - „ 
this ls the only duty that is expet? 
the chaplainz and Ne is commonly 4 
io perform It a4 any of the e le 


nn 


nirigue is 6s offential to 
his ro 4 you will 
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| , 
ſe the militia do not fall hort of the 
an in this military accompliſhment. 
dy woman is 1 them as law- 
# plunder ; ſome they beliege by ſecret 
hy and under mining, _ — they take 
alt. It has y a prac- 
* the moſt civilized armies, whenever 
ty form a town, not only to cut the 
Fan of the men, but to raviſh the wo- 
6; and it is from this example, I f. 
that our officers think it an indiſ- 
able branch of their duty to debauch 
wives and ſiſters of the inhabitants 
ever they are quartered z or perhaps, 
widering the great loſs of men we have 
ned by ſea and land, they are deſirous 
filing up the chaſm, and providing re- 
ity for a future war, 
The laſt eireumſtanee which I ſhall men- 
bs, u highly neceſſkry in an officer, 11, 
* ſpirit of gaming, 'The militia-officer 
w undoubtedly of this ſpirit in 
5 degree before, and would back his 
n horſes on the turf, or his own cocks 
z 4 main, or bye-battle z'but' he never 
n of riſking his whole patrimony on 
thgle card, or the turn of a die, Some 
hem have ſnffered more by a peaceful 
mer's campain, than if their eſtates 
been over-run, pillaged, and laid waſte 
che invader : and what does it 182 
Mether the timber is cut down and de- 
wel by the enemy, or ſold to ſatisfy a 
bt of honour to a Carer? 
Ju—the rain is over, and Iam glad of 
bu | was growing ſerious, contrary to 
Y uſual humour, I have ordered my 
out—and have fome miles to ride— 
w more at preſent from 
Your conſtant correſpondent, &c. 
; , Thornton, 


aber Watering -places, in the Summer. 


Nunc off bibendum, Sadlers-Wells. 


|thas long been a doubt with me, whe» 
n majeſty loſes more ſubjects in the 
Fu by water or by ſpirituous liquors: 
tin, | cannot determine within myſelf, 
der Bath, Tunbtidge, Scarborough, 
+ be, ve, do leſs harm to the conſiitu· 
0 my fellow-creatures, than brandy, 
» &f even Britiſh ſpirits, | I own, no- 
"| gives me more ſurpriſe In the-prac® 
"ihe learned in Warwick»lane, than 
Angſt unanimouſly concurring in 
\, their patients in the ſea, ar drench+ 

a With (alt, Keel, or {ulphurcous 


1. On going to Bath, T unbridge, and 


Though the faculty ſeem to agree, one 
and all, that every patient ſhould viſit ſome 
watering-place or other in the ſummer, I 


do not find they are ſettled in their opini- 
ons, what particular waters ſuit partic 
diſorders, I have viſited them all for | 
amuſement j and upon converſing with the 
invalids in each place, I have found, to m 
great ſurpriſe, in Bath, Tunbridge, Briſtol, 
und Brighthelmſtone, many perions drink 
ing the waters for the gout, billous chalice, 
or weak nerves, a4 if the ſame effeti could 
be produced by Reel, ſalt, and * 
nay, a gentleman of my acquaintance was 
ſent by different phyſicians to different 
places, though they were all agreed about 
the nature of his caſe, I verily believe, if 
a man would conſult every phyſician in the 
— he would viſit every fink in the 
whole iſland; for there is not an hole or 
bottom, in any county, that has not Its 
ſalutary ſpring; and every ſpring has its 
1 n to prove, in a long pamphlet of 
ard words, that thoſe waters are ſuperior 
to any other, and that any patient, in wy 
diſorder whatever, may be ſure of relle. 
In ſhort, we ſeem to have a ſecond deluge, 
not by the wickedneſs, but the folly of No 


e, and every one is taking as much 
"I to periſh in i as Noah — his family 
did to eſcape it, 


The preſent thirſt after this element, 
which the phy ſicians have created, makes 
it neceſlary for them to ſend their patients 
to ſome waters in vogue; but the * k 
being left to the doctor, he is determined in 
it by various circumſtances : ſometimes the 
pat nt is ſent where the beſt advice and aſ- 

ſtance may be had, in caſe the diſtemper 
ſhould increaſe ; ſometimes where the day 
Gician of the place is a couſin or a pupil of 
the phyſician in town; ſometimes where 
the has an ellate in the neighbour. 
hood z and I have more. than once known 
a patient ſent to a place, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe the doctor was born within 


four miles of it, | 
| cannot ally ſuggeſt to myſelfany tea · 
ſon, why phyſicians in London are fond cf 
ſending their patients to waters at the great» 
oſt lines whilit — 0 ou \ en 
enorally recommend the ſprings 
— hbourhood; I cannov — into the 


that provally among many perſons, 
wma 


- to be had from any 


7 


that ſome of the faculty in London divide 


"the fees with thoſe they recommend in the 


conntry, like the lawyers who deal in a- 
ey 3 but I um Induced to think that, as 
oy are conſcious the waters are out of the 

e, 
air in a long journey will lay the ground - 


work of that cure, which the temperance 


and diſſipation preſcribed by the doctor 


y poſſibly perform : on this account 
. decli 


ne — — patients to 8ad - 
lers- Wells, Powis-Wells, Pancras- Wells, 
AQon-Wells, Bagnigge- Wells, the Dog 


and Duck, or Iſlington-Spa, which are as 


ſalutary as thoſe of Bath or Tunbridge for 
ents who Five at a diſtance, and who 
can receive no benefit from the wells and 
ſpas in their neighbourhood. 
Another circumſtance confirms me in the 
2 that the waters of any ſpa do no- 
ing more towards the cure than what is 
ump whatſoever, I 
never found the inhabitants of the place ap- 
pear at the ſprings and wells with the com- 


| pany of foreigners ; and I have ſeen many 


valids among them complaining of cho- 


lic, aſthmas, gouts, &c. as much as the vi- 


ſiters of the place: and if it is ſaid, that 


many who come to Bath on crutches go 


away without them, I have ſeen, more than 


once, thoſe very crutches ſupporting ſome. 
miſerable cripple of the 432 , 


It may be arged, that many cures have 
been performed at theſe public places ; but 
whether they are to be attributed to the 
waters, or the air, exerciſe, and temperance 
preſcribed by the doctor, will appear from 
the following ſtory. 

An honeſt country baker having, by his 


+ Cloſe and anxious application to buſineſs in 


the day-time, and a very conſtant attend- 
ance at the Three Horſe-ſhoes at night, con- 
trated a diſtemper that is beſt underſtood 
by the names of the Hip or the Horrors, was 
ſo very miſerable, that he had made two at- 
tempts upon his own life ; at length, by the 
perſuaſion of his friends, he applied to a 

hyſician in the neighbourhood for advice; 
the doctor (I ſuppoſe a quack, by the low 
fee which he demanded) told him, he would 


cure him in a month, if he would follow his 


directions; but he expected, in the mean 


time, a new quartern loaf whenever he 

mould ſend for it. In return for the firſt 

quartern, he ſent a box of pills, with direc- 
dilogs for the baker to take three ar fix in 
£6 r , after Which to walk 

* four miles; 

in the evening, and to walk the like num · 


take the ſame number at ſix 


hope the exerciſe and change of doctor, 


embroid 


like number at ton 
The | 
and 


. 


patient; for, at 
joyed as Kigh ee 
enjoyed as high ſpirits, as when, 
boy. The cheapneſs of his ne 
the baker to enquire of his doctor, by 
wonderful medicine ſo ſpeedy and pe 
a cure had been effected. The dof 
which is another vr of his not being 
gularly bred, told him, the pills were 
of his own loaf covered with gold leaf; 
added, if he would take the nedic 
and follow the ſame directions, wher 
his relapſing into his former courſe. of 
ſhould bring on the like diſorder, he mi 
be ſure of as ſpeedy and effeftual x cure 

I ſhould, however,want gratitude, us 
as candour, if | did not acknowledge 
laſting obligation I lie under to Tunbnd 
waters: my wife and I had lamented, 
two of three years, that the very good 
tate which I enjoyed would, probably, 
my death, go into another family, for 
of an heir in my own, My wife was 
viſed to go to Tunbridge, and to drin 
waters for eight or nine months | we | 
very much grieved to part for fo f 0 co 
time; but ſuch has been our amating 
ceſs, that the dear creature returned to 
at the end of half a your; Ge 


5 138. The ſaint -bearted Love to he 
Sir, ; 4 L 
I do not doubt but every one of 
readers will be able to judge of my e "1 
without queſtion, every one of them 
has been, or is nies try as much in | 
as your humble ſervant You muſt nk 0 


Sir, I am the very Mr. Fain Wan | 
ſcribed in the proverb, who wer Kare: 
lady : for though I have paid my Alon, 
to ſeveral of the ſex, I have gone 


in ſo meek and pitiful a'mannet 
might fairly be a — whether | expr 


earneſt, One of my Dulciness un We pri 


ns we catch mackerel, by 8 bit of 
another was ſeduced from me by f 
;-and another | — 
the firſt attack, to the 100g 
Iriſhman, My preſent (uit and! 
paid to a certain lady ub —— 
receiving any tokens'of my an tk 
am of offering them. I am #7 - * Geek 


mire her at a diſtance ; an ogle or a 
i ire all the advances [dr make; 
wie but a finger it puts her 


Wr 
like the ſenſuive plant, ſhe would ſhrink 
dae away at u tHuch, Duriog our long 
«hip I never offered to ſalute her but 
* and then ſhe mage ſuch a ehen 
6 her body, ſuch a flraggling with her 
« and ſuch a toſſing and twirling of her 
io and fro, that, inſtead of touching her 
s [ was nearly in danger of carrying off 
hep of her nofe. Leven dared at another 
we to take her round the waiſt; but ſhe 
iced away ſrom me, and ſcreamed out 
il had actually been going to commit a 
apon her, I alſo once plucked up 
wage ſufficient to attempt k 
tte hand, but ſhe reſiſted my attac * 4 
doſe a clench of her fiſt, that my graſp 
u preſeated with nothing but ſharp- 
uted knuckles, aud a long thumb- nail; 
| I was directly after ſaluted with a vio- 
x froke on my jaw- bone. If I walk out 
u ber, I uſe all my endeavours to keep 
i& at her ſide; but ſhe whiſks away from 
u though I had ſome catching diſtem- 
about me: if there are but three of us, 
tudes my duſign by ſkipping ſometimes 
me ſide and ſometimes on t'other as I 
yaach her; but when there are more of 
u company, ſhe takes care to be ſhel- 
Mſtom me by placing herſelf the ver 
Inolt of the 49 If we ride in a = 
der, I am not only debatred from ſit- 
en the ſame ſide, but I muſt be ſeated 
de furthermoit corner of the ſeat oppo- 
v her, that our knees may not meet, 
tuen much at diſtance from one ano- 
Fu dinner, as if we were really man and 
vom cuſtom has direQed to be kept 
ler the whole length of the table 3 and 
hve drink tea, ſhe would ſooner run 
ik of having the contents ſpilt over 
plan take the cup and ſaucer from me 
Karer than at both our arms length. If 
don a ſyllable that in the leaſt borders 
me, the immediately reddens at it as 
aui! had let drop a loaſe, or inde- 
tipreion; and when I defire to have 
"” private converſation with her, ſhe 
at my impudence, to think that 7 
bak herſelf with a man alone. In 
du. | beg in to deſpair of ever coming 
* contact with her: b al 
Movoking, though ſhe keeps me at 
aal a diſtance, ſhe tamely permits 
Ping fellow of the guards to pat her 
derb, play with her hand, and even 
her lips, and that too in my pre- 
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ut what is ſtill, 
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ſence, If you, or any of your readers, can 

adviſe me what to Join this caſe, it will be 

a laſting obligation conferred s 

wy =_ very humble ſervant 
Tinorux Mirouax. 
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$ 139. A circumſtantial Detail of every 


articular that pafed at the Coronati 
[ina Letter from a Gentleman to his 
in the Country. ] | 


k Dear Sir, | 

Though I regretleaving you ſo ſoon, eſ- 

cially as the weather has ſince proved ſo 

ne, that it makes me long to be with you 
in the country, yet I honeſtly confeſs, that 
I am heartily glad 1 came to town as l did. 
As | have ſeen it/l declare I would not have 
miſſed the ſight N any conſidecation. 
The friendſhip of Mr, Rolles, who procured 
me a paſs-ticket, as they call.ic, enabled me 
to be preſent both in the Hall and the Ab- 
bey; and as to the proceſſion out of doors, 
I had a fine view of it from a one-pair of 
ſtairs room, which your neighbour, Sir Ed- 
ward, had hired, at the ſmall price of one 
hundred guineas, on purpoſe to oblige his 
acquaintance, I wiſh you had been with 
me ; but as yau have been deprived of a 
ſight, which probably very few that were 
preſent will ever ſee again, I will endeavour 
to deſcribe ic to you as minutely as I can, 
while the circumſtances are freſh in my me- 
mory, though my deſcription muſt fall very 
ſhort of the reality, Firſt, then, conceive 
to yourſelf the fronts of the houſes, in all the 
ſtreets that could cammand the leaſt point of 
view, lined with ſcaffolding, like ſo many 
galleries or boxes raiſed one above another 
to the very roofs, Theſe were covered with 
carpets and eloths of different colours, which 
preſented a pleaſing variety to the eye j and 
if you conſider the brilliant appearance 
the ſpectators who were ſeated in them 
(many being richly pas au will eafily 
imagine that this was no indifferent part of 
the how. The mob underneath made a 

retty contraſt to the reſt of the company, 

dd to this, that though we had nothing 
but wet and cloudy weather for ſame time 
before, the day cleared up, and the ſun 
ſhone auſpiciouſly, as it were in compl ent 
to the grand feſtival. The plat wes Ja 
account of the uncertainty of the weather, 
had a ſhelving roof, which was covered with 
a kind of ſall - cloth ; but the place 
where I was, an honeſt ack Thr climbed 
up to the top and ftri n 
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which gave us not only a more extenſive 
view, but let the light in upon every part 
of the proceſſion, f ſhould tell you, that a 
rank of foot-ſoldiers was placed-on each fide 
within the platform ; it was not a little 
ſurpriſing to ſee the officers ſamiliarly con- 
verſing and walking arm and. arm with 
man of them, till we were let into the ſe» 


4a: that they were gentlemen who had put 


the dreſſes of common ſoldiers, for what 
Purpoſe I need not mention. On the outſide 
were ſtationed, at proper diſtances, ſeveral 
parties ofhorſe-guards,whoſe horſes, indeed, 
mewhaz incommoded the people, that 
preſſed e upon them, by their 
raneing and capering; though, luckily, I 
Go nt ear of =; — miſchief being 
e, I muſt confeſs, it gave me much pain, 
to ſee the ſoldiers, boch horſe and foot, 
moſt unmerciſully belabouring the heads of 
the mob with their broad-(words, bayonets, 
and —— but it was not unpleaſant 10 
obſerve ſeveral tipping the horſe-ſoldiers 
flily from time to time (ſome with half- 
pence, and ſome with ſilver, as they could 
multer up the caſh) to let them paſs be- 
tween the horſes to get nearer the platform 
after which theſe unconſcionable gentry 
drove them back again, As ſoon as it was 
. day-break (for I choſe to go to my place 
over-night) we were diverted with ſeein 
the coaches and chairs of the nobility an 
ntry paſling along with much ado and 
eral perſons, very richly dreſled, were 
abliged to quit their equipages, and be eſ- 
corted by the ſoldiers through the mob to 
their reſpective places, Several mov 
I am told, received great damage: Mr, 
Jouningss whom you know, had his chariot 
roke to pieces; but providentially neither 
it, re- 


he nor Mrs, Jennings, who were 
ceived any hurt. 

Their majeſlies (to the ſhame of thoſe be 
it ſpoken who were not ſo punctual) came in 
their chairs from St. James's through the 
Park to Weſtminſter about. nine o'clock, 
The king went into a room which they call 
the Court of Wards, and the queen into that 
— to the gentleman-uſher of the 
black · rod. The nobility and others, who 
were to walk in the proceſſion, were muſ- 
tered and ranged by the officers of arms in 
the Court of Requeſts, Painted Chamber, 
and Houſe of Lords, from whence the ca- 
valcade was conducted into Weſtminſter- 
hall; As you know all the avenues and 
mage about the Hall, you will not be at a 
ols to underſtand me. My paſs-ticket 
would have been of no ſervice, it 1 had not 


* 
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BOOK THE FOURTH © 


iled on one of the the i 
reſiſtible argument of ——— 
make way for me through the mob to 
Hall- gate, here I got admittance jul 
their majeſties were ſeated at the upp 
end, under magnificent canopies, 
mazeſty's chair was on the leſt hand of 
majeſty ; and they were attended by 
great chamberlain, lord high conſtab 
earl marſhal, and other great office 
Four ſwords, I obſerved, and as ma 
ſpurs, were preſented in form, and th 
placed upon a table before the king. 

There was @ negleRt, it ſeems, ſo 
where, in not — for the dean + 
prebendaries of Wellminſter, We. wi 
not finding themſelves ſummoned, cat 
of their own necord, preceded by the el 
riſters, ſingers, We, among whom was y 
favourite, as indeed ho is of every one, 
Beard, 'The Hall-gate was now thre 
open to admit this le fer proceſſion ſrom | 
Abbey, when the biſhop of Rocheſter (1 
is, the dean) and his attendants brought 
Bible and the following regalia of the ki 
i. St. Edward's crown, reſtedon acyl 
of gold-cloth, the orb with the eros, a ( 
tre with the dove on the top, another! 
with a croſs, and what they call St. 
ward's ſtaff, The queen's regelte » 
brought at the ſame time, w/x, her et 
upon & euſhion, a ſceptre with u crols 
a rod of ivory with a dove, Theſe were 
verally laid before their majelties, and 


terwards delivered to the reſpective off =y 
who were to bear them in the { vue »ma 
Conſidering the length of the cavaic ws 


and the numbers that were to walk, | 
no wonder that there ſhould be much c 
fuſion in marſhalling the ranks. At! 
however, every thing was regular 
juſted, and the proceſſion began de 
the Hall between eleven and twelve. 
platform leading to the weſt door of 
Abbey was covered with blue baize 
the train to walk on; but there leem® 
me a 1 in n 
ſts that ſupport ö 
Called (for chey looked mean and dt 
with that or e other coloured © 
As I carry you along, 1 ſip} wore 
tioning the minute particulars of te fl 
ceſlion, and only obſerve that the fe 
willed — by — ug * 
e proceſſion paſs a 
through the. ſtreets, I halened 


Males 


Ar 
N 


Hall; and by the affiſtance of 1 ah, ar 
de m — to my former flarion 7 leh he 
> dy ge · ſtreet, where n wit! 
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wemanded a double view at the turning, 
[hall not attempt to deſcribe the ſplendor 
nd magnificence of the whole; 
alt fall ort of that innate } 
kim which the ſpeRatory 
, eſpecially as their majeſties paſſed 
on whoſe countenances a dignity ſuit- 
«to their ſtation, tempered with the moſt 
mille complacency, was ſenſibly impreſ- 
bl. lt was obſervable, that as their majeſ- 
ſed the corner which 
of Weſtminſter- 
hide, they topped ſhort, and turned back 
ple, whoſe appearance, 
their hats off, and were bey 
ground, which roſe 
yadually, | can compare to nothing but a 
ment of heads and faces, 
| had the misfortune not to be able to 
to the Abbey time enough to ſee all 
paſſed there 3 nor, indeed, when I got 
wuld | have ſo diſtin a view as 1 could 
" wiſhed, But our friend Harry Whi- 
r \ad the luck to be ſtationed in the 
u of the gallery behind the ſeats al- 
. for the nobility, eloſe to the ſquare 
worm which was erefted by the al 
| an aſcent of three ſteps 
eo be erowned on. 
lin, therefore, for ſeveral particulars 
ch | could not otherwiſe have informed 
of, He tells me, as ſoon as their ma- 
ke: entered the ehureh, the choir Rteuck up 
in anthem z and, after they were ſeat · 
nd the uſual recognition and oblations 
made, the litany was chanted by the 
of Cheſter and Chicheſter, and the 
| the whole choir, ac- 
ned by the whole band of muſic, 
"tac firſt part of the communion-ſer- 
m1 read; after which a ſermon was 
ieded by the biſhop. of Saliſbury, now 
Mop of York, I was not near enough 
nor, perhaps you- will ſay, 
deſire itz but, by my watch, 
Wd only fifteen minutes. IT'his done, 
diſtinctly his ma- 
ration, and take the 
mon oath, the ſolemnity of which 
ſpeakable awe and 
*ce; and he could not help reflect- 
the glorious privilege which the 
"nov, of binding their kings by the 
cred ties of conſcience and religi 
u was then anointed by his grace 
Mcrdury on the crown of his 
—— the palms of his hands; af- 
= he was preſented with the ſpurs, 
Wh the ſword, and was then in- 


© ind the nobility 
wamanded a pro 


lanted on the 


, for their ma · 
You are obli 


baſes made by 


lays he ſaw very 
ſableribe the decla 


him with an un 


veſted with the coronation-robes, the ar- 
mills, as they are called, and the imperial 
— The orb with the croſs was alſo pre- 

ted, and the ring was put u 
fourth finger of his majeſty*s right hand 
by the archbiſhop, who then delivered the 
ſceptre with the croſs, and the other with 
the dove; and being aſſiſted by ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, he laſtly placed the crown reveretits 
ly upon his majeſty's head, A profound 
awful ſilence reigned till this mo- 
ment, when, at the very inſtant the crown 
was let fall on the king's head, a fellow 
— been placed on the top of the Ab» 

dome, from whence he couldlook down 
into the chancel, with a — he dropt 
as & ſignal; the Park and Tower guns be» 
an to fire, the trumpets ſounded, and the 
by — _ the — — and 
acclamations of the @ 0 peers, 
who before this time Find their cotonete In 
their hands, now put them on, as the bl» 
ſhops did their caps, and the repreſents» 
tives of the dukes of Aquitaine and Nor- 
mandy their hats, The knights of the 
Bath in particular made a moſt ſplendid 
figure, when they put on their caps, which 
were adorned with large plumes of white 
feathers, It is to be obſerved, that there were 
no commoners knights of the Garter; con» 
1 inſtead of caps and veſtments pe» 
culiar to their order, they, — all peers, 
wore the robes and coronets of their re» 
ſpective ranks; I ſhould mention, that the 
9 of arms alſo put on coronets, 
lence again ed her reign, and the 
ſhouts ceaſing, the archbiſhop proceeded 
with the reſt of the divine ſervice; and 
after he had preſented the Biblo to his ma» 
eſty, and ſolemnly read the benedictions 
is majeſty kiſſed the archbiſhops and bi» 
ſhops one after another as they knelt bes 
fore him. The Te Deum was now per- 
formed, and this being ended, his — — 
was elevated on a ſuperb throne, whi 
the peers approached: in their order, and 
did their homages. 

The coronation of the queen was per+ 
formed in nearly the fame manner with 
that of his majeſty ; the archbiſhop anointa 
ed her with the holy oil on the and 
breaſt, and after he had put the crown 
upon her head, it was a ſignal for princeſy 
Auguſta and the peereſſes to put on their 
coronets, Her majeſty then received the 
ſceptre with the croſs, and the ivory rod 
with the dove, and was conducted to a 
magnificent throne on the left hand of hid 
majeſty. 3 
312 I can- 
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I cannot but lament that I was not near 


endugh to obſerve their majeſties going 


through the moſt ſerious and ſolemn acts 
of devotion; but I am told, that the re- 
verent attention which both paid, when 
(after having made their ſecond oblations) 
the next ceremony-was, their receiving the 
holy communion, it brought to the mind of 
every one near them, a proper recollection 
of the conſecrated place in which they were. 
Prayers being over, the king and queen 
retired into St. Edward's chapel, juſt be- 
hind the altar, You muſt remember it— 
it is where the ſuperſtition of the Roman 
Catholics has robbed the tomb of that 
royal confeſſor of ſome of its precious or- 
naments; here their majeſties received 
each of them a crown of ſtate, as it is 
called, and a proceſſion was made in the 
ſame manner as before, except in ſome 
trifling inſtances, back again to Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, all wearing their coronets, caps, 
Sc. You know I * often ſaid, that if 
one loſes an hour in the morning, one may 
ride after it the whole day without being 
able to overtake it. This was the caſe in 
the preſent- inſtance; for, to whatever 
cauſes it might be owing, the proceſſion 
-moſt aſſurediy ſet off too late: beſides, 
according to what Harry obſerved, there 
were ſuch long pauſes between ſome of 
the ceremonies in the Abbey, as plainly 
ſhewed all the actors were not perfect in 
their parts. However it be, it is impoſſible 
to conceive the chagrin and diſappoint- 
ment which the late return of the proceſſion 
oecaſtoned; it being ſo late indeed, that the 
ſpeQators, even in the open air, had but a 
very dim and —_ view of it, while to 
thoſe who had 

hall, waiting its return for fix hours, ſcarce 
a glimpſe of it appeared, as the branches 
were not lighted till juſt upon his majeſty's 
entrance. I had flattered myſelf that a 


| new ſcene of ſplendid grandeur would have 


been preſented to us in the return of the 
on, from the reflection of the lights, 

I. and had therefore poſted back to the 
Hall with all poſſible expedition: but not 
even the brilliancy of the ladies jewels, or 
the greater luſtre of their eyes, had the 
er to render our darkne/5. viſible; the 
whole was confuſion, irregularity, and diſ- 
However, we were afterwards amply 
recompenſed for this eelipſe by the 
drighe picture which the lighting of the 
chandelicrs ted to us. Your unlucky 


at patiently in Weſtminſter. 


with Weſtminfter-hall/ for me to think 
deſcribing it to you; but I aſſure you th 
face of it was greatly altered from wi 
it was when you attended to hear the \ 
dict given againſt you. Inſtead of the i 
cloſures for the courts of Chancery u 
King's Bench at the upper end, whic 
were both removed, a platform was raiſe 
with ſeveral aſcents $, where th 
majeſties in their chairs of ſtate, and 
royal family, fat at table. On each fid 
down the whole length of the Hall, d 
reſt of the company were ſeated at lor 
tables, in the middle of which were plac 
on elevations painted to repreſent mardi 
the deſerts, &c. Conceive to yourſelf, 

ou can conceive, what I own I am at 

ſs to deſcribe; ſo magnificent a buildi 
as that of Weſtminſter-hall, hghted up vi 
near three thouſand wax-candles in me 
ſplendid branches; our crowned heads, at 

moſt the whole nobility, with the pri 
of our gentry, moſt ſuperbly arrayed, 
adorned with a profuſion of the mot b 
liant jewels ; the galleries on every f 
crowded with company for the molt ꝑ 
elegantly and richly. dreſſed : but to 0d 
ceive it in all its luſtre, I am conſcious ui 


three courſes, at the firſt of which earl T 
bot, as ſteward of his majeſty's houlks 
rode up from the Hall-gate to the fie 
leading to where their majeſties ſat; a 
on his returning the ſpectators were 


ſented with an 2d fight, in 
lordſhip's — his horſe, that he my 
— his face ſti towards the king. 

ou 


clapping and huzzaing conlec 
enſued — people = og The 


remony of the champion, you may rem 
ber we laughed at, at its repreſentuos 
winter; but I aſſure you it bad a vet) 
rious effect on thoſe ladies who were 1 
him (though his horſe was very gente 
he came up, accompanied by lord E 
ham as earl marſhal, and the duke of 
ford as lord high conſtable, lik 
horſeback: it is needleſs to repel 
paſſed on this occaſion.}/ I am told 
the horſe which the champion rode a 
ſame that his late majeſty was mou 
at the glorious and memorable ba 
Dettingen. The beaſt, as well 
had his b__ —— a plume 
red, a ue Dae 73 
You cannot expect that I — 
you a bill of fare, or enumerate 


* 


al diſhes that were provided and ſent 
a the temporary kitchens erected in 
u- garden for this; purpoſe. No leſs 
u fixty haunches of veniſon, with a ſur- 
woe quantity of all ſorts of game, were 
dio for this d feaſt : but that which 
y attracted our eyes, was their ma- 


fled all his ingenuity in rock-work and 
wlematical figures. The other deſerts 
no leſs admirable for their expreſſive 
es, But I muſt not forget to tell 
xs, than when the company came to be 
ted, the poor knights of the Bath had 
n overlooked, and no table provided for 
m: an airy apology, however, was ſerved 
n chem inſtead of a ſubſtantial dinner; 
the wo junior knights, in order to pre- 
t their rank of precedency to their ſuc- 
n were placed at the head of the 
gez table, above all the learned brethren 
tie coif, The peers were placed on 
outermoſt ſide of the tables, and the 
geſſes within, neareſt to the walls. You 
m ſuppoſe that there was the greateſt 
u imaginable obſerved during the din- 
; but muſt conclude, that ſome of the 
many were as eager and impatient to 
iy the craving of their appetites as any 
jour country {quires at a race or aflize 


bn pleaſant to ſee the various ſtrata- 


eres to come in for a ſnack of 
#5 below. The ladies clubbed their 
Kerchiefs to be tied together to draw 
i chicken or a bottle of wine; nay, 
garters (1 will not ſay of a different 
j vere united for the ſame purpoſe, 
tad been ſo provident as to bring 
a with them, which were let down, 
we priſoners boxes at Ludgate or the 


vill think it high time that I ſhould 
this long letter to a concluſion. Let 
de then to acquaint you, that their 
de returned to St. James's a little 
Fa o clock at night; but they were 
d give time for the peereſſes to 
" that they might not be incom- 
Aby the preflure of the mob to ſee 
nyeſties. After the nobility were 
=, the illuſtrious mobility were (ac- 
\ —— admitted into the Hall, 
11 preſently of all the 


n could lick to their fingers. 
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&: deſert, in which the confectioner had 


* made uſe of by the company in the 


&-ouſe, with a Pray, remember the poor. 


„ luch as the vi als, cloths, 
S Uſdes, &c. and, in ſhort, every. 
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I nee l not tell you, that ſeveral corona - 
tion medals, in filver, were thrown amon 
the populace at the return of the proceſ» 
ſton. One of them was pitched into Mrs. 
Dixon's lap, as ſhe. ſat upon a ſcaffold in, 
Palace-yard, Some, it is ſaid, were alſo. 
thrown among the peereſſes in the Abbey 
juſt after the K. 
thought it below their dignity to ſtoop to 
pick them u * 

My wife Jefires her compliments to you: 
ſhe was hugeouſly pleaſed with the ſight. 
All friends are well, except that little N - 
cy Green has got a ſwelled face, by. being 
up all · night; and Tom Moffat has his leg, 
laid up on a ſtool, on account of a broken 
ſhin, which he got by a kick from a troo- 

r's horſe, as a reward for his mobbing it. 

ſhall ſay nothing of the illuminations at, 
night: the — rs. muſt hays told 
you of them, and that the Admiralty in 
particular was remarkably lighted up. I 
expect to have from you an account. of the 
rejoicings at your little town; and deſire 
to know whether you was able to get aſlice 
of the ox which was roaſted whole on this 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours moſt heartily, 
Janss HEMMING. 


p. S. The Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
with the younger branches of the royal 
family, did not walk in the grand 2 
ſion, but made up a leſſer e of 
their own; of which you will find a ſuſſi- 
cient account in the public prints. They 
had a box to ſee the coronation in the 
Abbey, and afterwards dined in an 
ee by themſelves adjoining to the 

all. | | 
Since my writing the above, I have been 
informed for certain, that the ſword of 
Rate, by ſome miſtake, being left behind 
at St. James's, the Lord Mayor's ſwor 
was carried before the king by the earl 
of Huntingdon, in its ſtead; but when the 


proceſſion came into the Abbey, the ſword. - 


of ſtate was found placed upon the altar. 

Our friend Harry, who was. upon the; 
ſcaffold, at the return of the proceſſion. 
cloſed in with the rear; at the 2 of 
half a guinea was admitted into the Hall; 


got brim-full of his majeſty's claret; and, 
in the univerſal plunder, . 2 tho: 
glaſs her majeſty drank in, which is placed 
in the beaufait as a valuable curiofityo. wt 

B. Thorntom. 
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ing was crowned ; but they, - 


— — — 
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$142. 4 Letter frm @ fareefiful Aid- 
| _ wenturer in the Lottery. 


Bir, 

You will not be at all ſurpriſed when 1 
tell you that I have had very ill-luck in 
the lottery ; but you will ſtare when I fur- 
ther tell you, it is becauſe unluckily I have 

t a conſiderable prize in it. I received 

e glad tidings of my misfortune laſt Sa- 
turday night ; ud our Chronicle, when, 
on looking over the liſt of the prizes, as I 
was got behind my pipe at the club, I 
found that my ticket was come up a 2000 l. 
In the pride as well as joy of my heart, I 
could not help proclaiming to the company 
—my good luck, as I then fooliſhly — — 
it, and as the company thought it too, by 
inſiſting that I ſhould treat them that even- 
ing. Friends are never ſo merry, or ſtay 
longer, than when they have nothing to 
pay: they never care too how extravagant 
they are on ſuch an occaſion. Bottle after 
bottle was therefore called for, and that too 
of claret, though not one of us, I believe, 

but had rather had port. In ſhort, I reeled 
home as well as I could about four in the 
morning; when thinking to pacify my wife, 
who began to rate me (as uſual) for ſtay. 
ing out ſo long, I told her the occaſion 
off it ; but inftead of —— as I thought 
ſhe would, ſhe cried—* Piſh, ov Y two 
thouſand pounds! However, ſhe was at 
haſt reconciled to it, taking care to remind 
me, that ſhe had choſen the ticket herſelf, 
and ſhe was all along ſure it would come 
up a prize, becauſe the number was an odd 
one. We neither of us got a wink of ſleep, 
though I was heartily inclined to it; for 
my wife kept me awake—by telling me 
of this, that, and t'other thing which ſhe 
wanted, and which ſhe would now pur- 
chaſe, as we could afford it. | 
I know not how the news of my ſucceſs 
read ſo ſoon among my other acquaint- 
ance, except that my wife told it to every 
one ſhe knew, or not knew, at church, 
The conſequence was, that I had no leſs 
© than ſeven very hearty friends came to 
dine with us by way of wiſhing us joy ; and 
the number of theſe hearty friends was in- 
creaſed to above a dozen by ſupper-time, 


It is kind in one's friends to be willing to 


_ of one's ſucceſs; they made them- 
elves very merry literally at my expence; 
and, at parting, told me they would 
bring ſome more friends, and have ano- 


. Faces of many of them. One inſified 


FOURTH. 


When they. were gone, I made fi 
get a little reſt, Hough I was often 45 
ed by my wife talking in her fleep. Hy 
head, it ſeems, literally ran upon whee 
that is, the lotrery-wheels ; ſhe frequent 
called out that ſhe had got the ten thouſa 
pounds; ſhe muttered ſeveral wild aud i 
coherent expreſſions about „ 1 
ruffles, and ear- ringe, and $; at 
I once heard her mention the word cas: 
In the morning, when I got up, how was 
ſurpriſed to find my good fortune publiſky 
to all the world in the news- paper! thoug 
I could not but ſmile (and madam w 
greatly pleaſed) at the printer's exal 
me to the dignity of Ei ure, having b 
nothing but plain Mr. all my life befo 
And now the misfortunes ariſing from n 
good fortune began to pour in thick up 
me. In conſequence of the inform: 
given in the news- paper, we were no {6 
er ſat down to breakfaſt than we were cor 
plimented with a rat-a-tatoo from 
drums, as if we had been juſt married: 
ter theſe had been ſilenced by the uſ 
method, another band of muſic ſaluted 
with a peal from the marrow-bones : 
cleavers to the ſame tune, I was haral 
the whole day with petitions from the hd 
pital boys that drew the ticket, the cc 
miſſioners clerks that wrote down | 
ticket, and the clerks of the office wht 
I bought the ticket, all of them pray! 
« That my Honour would conſider then 
I ſhould be glad you would inform mev 
theſe people would have given me if 
had a blank, L 

My acquaintance in general called 
know, when they ſhould wait upon me 
wer my good fortune, My own relate 
and my wife's relations, came in ſuch id 
to congratulate me, that I hardly knev 


my giving a piece of plate to his wife; 
— — . to me to put his 
tle boy (my two-and-fortieth couli) 
'prentice ; another, lately awbile-44 

ropoſed to me my pry, him up ag 
bafhneſs; and ſeveral of them very & 
told me, they would borrow three & 
hundred pounds of me, as they K 
could now ſpare it. 

My wife in the mean time, you bt 
— — by idle in 2 how to 

ſe of this new acquifition. + 
out, in the firſt place, (according © 
complaint of moſt women) that Be 
not got a gown to her back, at * 
one fit for her uc to appear in, He 


we of linen was no leſs deficient; and 
g diſcovered ſeveral chaſms in our furni- 
xre, eſpecially in the articles of plate and 
tina. She is alſo determined to /ee a lir- 
4 phaſure, as ſhe calls it, and bas actually 
gale 2 party to go to the next opera. 
No, in order to ſupply theſe immediate 
wants and neceſſities, ſhe has prevailed on 
ze (though at a great loſs) to turn the 
nur into ready money ; Which I dared 
« refuſe her, becauſe the number was her 
am chooſing : and ſhe has further per- 
laded me (as we have had ſuch good luck) 
p lay out a great part of the produce in 
fucking more tickets, all of her own 
tooſing. To me it is indifferent which 
ny the money goes z for, upon my mak- 


om pe cut the balance, I already find I ſhall 
k ue loſer by my gains: and all my fear is, 
rma ket one of the tickets may come up a five 
10 ſoo land or ten thouſand. 


I am 
Your very humble ſervant, 
JeoryREY CHANCE, 


. Iam juſt going to club—l hope 
be won't deſire me to treat them again. 
| B. Thornton. 


. Character of CAMILLA and 
FLORA. 


Camilla is really what writers have fo 
en imagined ; or rather, ſhe poſſeſſes a 
kmvination of delicacies, which they have 
om had minuteneſs of virtue and taſte 
koug'n to conceive ; to ſay ſhe is beautiful, 
du accompliſhed, ſhe is generous, ſhe is 
acer, is talking in general, and it is the 
nicular | would deſcribe, In her perſon 
eu almoſt tall, and almoſt thin; grace- 
commanding, and inſpiring a kind of 
er reſpect; the tone of her voice is 
Klodious, and ſhe can neither look nor 


natage, Polleſſed of almoſt every ex- 
lence, ſhe is unconſcious of any, and this 
Fitens them all: ſhe is modeſt and dif- 
tt of her own opinion, yet always per- 
u comprehends the ſubject on which 
es it, and ſees the queſtion in its true 
Mt: ſhe has neither pride, prejudice, nor 
- Prancy to miſguide her; the is true, 
d Merefore Judges truly. If there are 
| | too intricate,” too complicated for 
* mine ſimplicity of her ſoul, her ig- 
Ke of them ſerves only to diſplay a 
uty — — 1 which reſults 
acknowledging, nay; perhaps 
i ber poſſeſſing that very ignorance, 
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re without expreſſing ſomething to her 
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The great characteriſtie of Camilla's un- 
derſtandin — —— ory hy 
upon a ſubject, ſhe ſtill ſhews that ſhe 
much more to ſay, and by this unwilling- 
neſs to triumph, ſhe perſnades the more, 
With the moſt refined ſentiments, ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it lives and 
ſpeaks in every feature of her face. Is Ca» 
milla melancholy ? does ſhe figh? Eve 
body is affected: they enquire whether à 
misfortune has happened to Camilla; th 
find that ſhe fighed for the misfortune © 
another, and they are affected ſtill more. 
Young, lovely, and high born, Camilla 
— every company, and heightens the 

rilliancy of courts; wherever ſhe appears, 
all others ſeem by a natural impulſe to feel 
her ſuperiority; and yet when ſhe con- 
verſes, ſhe has the art of inſpiring others 
with an eaſe which they never knew before : 
ſhe joins to the moſt ſcrupulous politeneſs 
a certain feminine gaiety, free both from 
reſtraint and boldneſs ; always gentle, yet 
never inferior; always unaſſuming, yet 
never aſhamed or awkward ; for ſhame and 
awkwardneſs are the effects of pride, which 
is tov often miſcalled modeſty : nay, to the 
molt critical diſcernment, ſhe adds ſome - 
thing of a bluſhing timidity, which ſerves 
but to give a meaning and Piquancy even 
to her looks, an admirable effect of true ſu- 

riority ! by this filent unaſſuming merit 

ſhe over-awes the turbulent and the proud, 
and ſtops the torrent of that indecent, that 
overbearing noiſe, with which inferior na- 
tures in ſuperior flations overwhelm the 
ſlaviſn and the mean. Yes, all admire, and 
love, and reverence Camilla. 

You ſee a character that you admire, 
and you think it perfect; do you there- 
fore conclude that every different character 
is imperfect? what, will you allow a va- 
riety of beauty almoſt equally ſtrikiog in 
the art of a Corregio, a Guido, and a Ra- 
phael, and refuſe it to the infinity of na- 
ture! How different -from ey Camilla 
is the beloved Flora! In Camilla, nature 
has diſplayed the beauty of exact regularityz 
and the elegant ſoftneſs of female pro- 
priety : in Flora, ſhe charms with a certain 
artleſs poignancy, a graceful negligence, 
and an ancontrouled, yet blameleſs free - 
dom, Flora has ſomething original and 

uliar- about her, a charm on is not 
eaſily defined; to know her and to love her 


is the fame thing ; but you cannot know 
her by deſcription, Her perſon is rather 
touching than majeſtic, ker features more 
and her manner 

pleaſes 


expreſſive than regular, 
14 


355 
pleaſes rather becauſe it is reſtrained by no 
rule, than becauſe it is conformable to any 
that cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. Camilla puts 
you in mind of the moſt perfect malic that 
can be compoſed; Flora, of the wild ſweet- 
neſs which is ſometimes produced by the ir- 
regular play of the breeze upon the Tolian 
harp, Camilla reminds you of alovely young 
queen; Flora, of her more lovely maid of 
honour, In Camilla you admire the decency 
of the Graces; in Flora, the attractive 
ſweetneſs of the Loves. Artleſs ſenſibility, 
wild, native feminine gaiety, and the moſt 
touching tenderneſs of ſoul, are the ſtrange 
characteriſtics of Flora. Her countenance 

lows with youthful beauty, which all art 

eems rather to diminiſh than increaſe, ra- 
ther to hide than adorn; and while Camilla 
charms you with the chotee of herdreſs, Flora 
enchants you with the neglect of hers. Thus 
different are the beauties which nature has 
manifeſted in Camilla and Flora! yet while 
ſhe has, in this contrariety, ſhewn the ex- 
tent of her power to _ ſhe has alſo 
proved, that truth and virtue are always 
the ſame. Generoſuy and tenderneſs are 
the firſt principles in the minds of both fa- 
vourites, and ' were never poſſeſſed in an 
higher degree than they are poſſeſſed by 
Flora : ſhe is juſt as attentive to the inte- 
reſt of others, as ſhe is negligent of her 
own ; and tho” ſhe could ſubmit to any 
misfortune that could befal herſelf, yet ſhe 
hardly knows how to bear the misfortunes 
of another. Thus does Flora unite the 
ſtrangeſt ſenſibility with the moſt lively 
gaiety; and both are expreſſed with the 
moſt bewitching mixture in her counte- 
nance. While Camilla inſpires a reverence 
that keeps you at a reſpectful, yet admir- 
ing diſtance, Flora excites the moſt ardent, 
yet moſt elegant defire. Camilla reminds 
you of the dignity of Diana, Flora of the 
attractive ſenſibility of Caliſto: Camilla 
almoſt elevates you to the ſenſibility of an- 
els, Flora delights you with the lovelieſt 


dea of woman. Greville, 
$ 142. A Fable by the celebrated Linnaeus, 
 .., tranſlated from the Latin. 


Once upon a time the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece were met together at Athens, and 
it was propoſed that every one of them 
ſhould mention what he thought the great- 
eſt wonder in the creation, One of them, 
of higher conceptions than the reſt, pro- 
poſed the opinion of ſome of the aſtrono- 
mers about the fixed ſtars, which they be- 


lieved to-be ſo many ſuny, that had each 
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their planets rolling about them, and we 
ſtored with plants and animals like t. 
earth. Fired with this thought, they agr 
to ſupplicate Jupiter, that he would at le 
permit them to take a journey to the moc 
and ſtay there three days, in order 40 { 
the wonders of that place, and give an ad 
count of them at their return. Jupit 
conſented, and ordered them to affembl 
on a high mountain, where there ſhould b 
a cloud ready to convey them to the plag 
they deſired to ſee, They picked out for 
choſen companions, who. might aſſt theg 
in deſcribing and painting the object: the 
ſhould meet with. At length they arri; 
at the moon, and found a palace there 
fitted up for their reception. The: 
day, being very much fatigued with thei 
Journey, they kept quiet at home till noon 
and being ſtill faint, they refreſhed ther 
ſelves with a moſt delicious entertainmen 
which they reliſhed ſo well, that it ove 
came their curioſity, This day they on! 
ſaw through the window that delight 
ſpot, adorned with the moſt beautiful flow 
ers, to which the beams of the ſun gave 
uncommon luſtre, and heard the ſinging « 
moſt melodious birds till evening came or 
The next day they roſe very early in ord 
to begin their obſervations z but ſome ve 
beautiful young ladies of that country com 
ing to make them a viſit, adviſed them br 
to recruit their ſtrength, before they e 
poſed themſelves to the laborious talk the 
were about to undertake. 
The delicate meats, the rich wines, t 
beauty of theſe damſels, prevailed over d 
reſolution of theſe ſtrangers. . A boe co 
cert of muſic is introduced, the young one 
begin to dance, and all is turned to olli 
ſo that this whole day was ſpent in gu 
lantry, till ſome of the neighbouring ub 
bitants, growing envious at their mird 
ruſhed in with words. The elder part“ 
the company tried to appeaſe the.younge 
romiſing very next day they wo 
E the rioters to juſtice. they fe 
formed, and the third day the cauſe u 
heard; and what with accuſations, wr 
ings, exceptions, and the judgment * 
the whole day was taken up, on whuch 
term ſet by Jupiter expired. On wry 
turn to Greece, all the country flock a 
upon them to hear the wonders of the we | 
deſcribed, but all they could tell was,! 
that was all they knew, that the ry 
covered with green intermix wuth | 
ers, and that, the birds ſung, among * 


branches of the trees 3 but what kipd 


been they ſaw, or what kind of birds they 
ward, they were totally ignorant. Upon 
ch they were treated every where with 


— fable to men of the 
preſent age, we ſhall perceive a very juſt 
laude. By theſe three days the fable 
notes the three ages of man. Firſt, 
und, in which we are too feeble in every 
whett to look into the works of the Crea · 
be; all that ſeaſon is —_ up to idleneſs, 
ry, and paſtime, Secondly, manhood, 
a which men are employed in ſettling, 
mrrying, educating children, providing 


uri Munes for them, and raifing a family. 
re Med, old age, in which after havin 
e 1 made their fortunes, they are overwhelme 
* bei au- ſuits and proceedings relating to 


ber efates. Thus it frequently happens 
tht men never conſider to what end they 
were deſtined, and why they were brought 
mo the world. B. Thornton. 


9143. Mercy recommended. 


My uncle Toby was a man patient of 
pivries not from want of courage,— 
tere juſt occaſions preſented, or called it 
-I know no. man under whoſe arm 
| would ſooner have taken ſhelter; — nor 
d this ariſe from any inſenſibility or ob- 


comes of his intellectual parts —he was 
xm br peaceful, placid nature, —no jarrin 

ey ent in it, —all was mixed up ſo kindly 
ui en bim: my uncle Toby had ſcarce a 


rt to retaliate upon & fly ;'>— Go, 


nes, de, one day at dinner, to an overgrown 
wer th * which had buzzed about his noſe, and 
ne ce exted him cruelly all dinner · time. 
ng 00 which, after infinite attempts, he had 
jollah wt at laſt, as it flew by him I'll not 
ine nee, ſays my uncle Toby, riſing from 


char, and going acroſs the room, with 
* in his hand. Il not hurt a hair of 


part e bead —G0, ſays he, lifting up the 
ang ind opening his hand as he fpoke, to 
ei | clcape —go, poor devil, —get thee 
hey we, why ſhould 1 hurt thee ?—This 


wc, farely, is wide enough to hold both 
Me and me. | 


*s* This is to ſerve for parents and go- 


ces mrs inſtead of a whole volume upon the 
, Sterne. 

xcked 

he mod \ 144. The Starling. 

= | S>beſhrew the ſombre pencil! faid I 

15 flow en.—bor 1 envy not its powers, 
| e paints the evils of life with ſo hard 

= Uadly a colouring. The mind fits 


ed at the objects the has magnified 


* 
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herſelf and blackened : reduce them to 
their proper fize and hue, ſhe overlooks' 
them. Tis true, ſaid I, correcting the 
ropoſition— the Baſtile is not an evil to 

be deſpiſed—but ſtrip it of its tower 
fill up the foſſe—unbarricade the doors — 
call it ſimply à confinement, and ſuppoſe 
tis ſome tyrant of a diſtemper and not of 
a man—which holds you in it—the evil 
vaniſhes, and you bear the other half wich- 
out complaint, 

was interrupted in the hey-day of this 
ſoliloquy, with a voice which I took to be 
of a child, which complained * it could 
not get out.“ I looked up and down 
the pailage, and ſeving neither man, wo- 
man, nor child, I went out without further 
attention, 8 

In my return t the „ 
1 ed the ſame words PRE 
over; and looking up, I faw it was a 
Starling hung in a little enge I can't 
get oui I can't get out, ſaid the Star- 


ling. 

N ood looking at the bird; and to eve 
perſon who came through the paſſage, it 
ran fluttering to the ſide towards which 
they ap ed it, with the ſame lamenta - 
tions of its captivity— I can't get out, 
ſaid the Starling —God help thee ! ſaid I, 
but I will let thee out, coſt what it will; fo 
I turned about the cage to get at the door; 
it was twiſted and double twiſted ſo faſt with 
wire, there was no getting it open without 
p_ the cage to piece took both 

nds to it. | 

The bird flew to the place where I was 
attempting his deliverance, and thruſting 
his head through the trellis, preſſed his 
breaſt againſt it, as if impatient.—l fear, 
poor creature! ſaid J, I cannot ſet thee at 
liberty—'* No,“ ſaid the Starling. I 
« can't get out, I can't get Gut,” fad the 
Starling. | 

I vow I never had my affections more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember an 
incident in my life, where the diflipated 
ſpirits, to which my reaſon! had been a 
bubble, were ſo ſuddenly called home. 
Mechanical as the notes were, yet ſo true 
in tune to nature were they chanted, that 
in one moment they overthrew all my ſyſ- 


tematic reaſonings upon the Baſtile; and 1 


heavily walked up ſtairs, unſaying every 

word | had ſaid in going down them. 
Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, ſla- 
very aid — ſtill thou art a bitter draught! 
and though thouſands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou art no leſs bit - 
ter 
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ter on that account. Tis thou, thrice 
ſweet and — goddeſs, addreſſing my- 
ſelf to Liberty, whom all in public or in 
private worſhip, whoſe taſte is grateful, 
and ever will be fo, till Nature herſelf ſhall 
change—no tint of words can ſpot thy 
ſnowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy 
ſceptre into iron——with thee to ſmile 
upon him as he cats his cruſt, the ſwain is 
happier than his monarch, from whoſe 
court thou art exiled !—Gracious Heaven! 
cried I, kneeling down upon the laſt ſtep 
but one in my aſcent Grant me but 
health, thou great Beſtower of it, and give 
me but this tair goddeſs as my companion 
—and ſhower down thy mitres, if it ſeems 
good unto thy Divine providence, upon 

ſe heads which are aching for them ! 

FE 4 . , Sterne. 


5 145. The Captive. 


The bird in his cage. purſued me into 
my room; I ſat down cloſe by my table, 
and leaning my head upon my hand, I be- 

an to figure to myſelf the miſeries of con- 
mens: I was in a right frame for it, 
and fo I gave full ſcope to my imagina- 


ans going to begin with the millions of 
my fellow-creatures born to no inheritance 
but ſlavery ; but finding, however affecting 
the picture was, that I could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of ſad 
groupes in it did but diſtract me 

I took a ſingle captive, and having firſt 
ſhut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to 
take his picture. 

I beheld his body half waſted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of ſickneſs of the heart it was 
which ariſes from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and feveriſh : 
in thirty years the weſtern breeze had not 
once fanned his blood—he had ſeen no ſun, 
no moon, in all that time—nor had the 
voice of friend or kinſman breathed through 
his lattice—his children — 

But here my heart began to bleed 
and I was forced to go on with another 
part of the ait. 

He was fitting upon the ground upon 
a little ſtraw, in the furtheſt corner of his 
dungeon, which was alternately his chair 
and bed: a little calendar of ſmall ſticks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with 
the diſmal days and nights he had paſſed 
there — he had one of theſe little ſticks in 
his hand, and with a ruſty nail he was etch. 
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ing another day of miſery to add 
he lifted up 4 hopeleſs eye toward 
the door, then caſt it down=<ſhook h 
head, and went on with his work of aflic 
non. I heard his chains upon his legs, 4 
he turned his body to lay his little vic 
upon the bundle=—He gave a deep figh= 
ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul I burk int 
tears— I could not ſuſtain the picture 
confinement which my fancy had drawn, 
I” 16 


8 146. Trims Explanation of the Fir 
Commandment, ; , 
————Pr'ythee, Trim, quoth my fa 
ther, What doſt thou mn . honour 
6 ing thy father and mother!“ 
Allowing them, an't pleaſe your honoy 
three halfpence a day out of my pay, whe 
they grow old.— And didſt thou 4 tha 
Trim? ſaid Yorick.—He did indeed, re 
_ my uncle Toby.— Then, Trim, {a 
orick, ſpringing out of his chair, ac 
taking the Corporal by the hand, thou 
the beſt commentator upon that part « 
the Decalogue; and I honour thee mor 
for it, Corporal 'Trim, than if thou had 
had a hand in the Talmud itſelf, bis, 


$ 147. Health. 


O bleſſed health ! thou art above 
gold and treaſure ; tis thou who enlarge 
e ſoul,—and openeſt all its rs to te 
ceive inſtruction, and to reliſh virtue. 
He that has thee, has little more t0-wil 
for! and he that is ſo wretched 9. 


want thec,-wants every thing ma 


$ 148. 4 Peyate to Lillipat, 
, CHAP. I. . 


The author give: account of himſelf « ﬀ fe 
ami ly 5 his inducements ts rar A re; 
He is fipewrecked, and fim! for bi life node 
gets faft on ſhore in the country of Lil " 
put; is made a priſouer, and carried uy! at 
country. ny 


My father had a ſmall eſtate in Noun! 
hamfhire; I was the third of five ſos. f 
fent me to Emanuel college in Cambni 
at fourteen years old, where ] reſided th 
years, and applied myſelf cloſe to n * 
dies; but the charge of maintaamg © 
although I had a very ſcanty * 
being too great for a narrow fortune. 


bound apprentice to Mr, James ung 


gineat ſurgeon in London, with whom I 
dünued four years z and my father now 
u then ſending me ſmall ſums of money, 
[14 them out in learning navigation, 

Ger parts of the mathematics, uſetul to 
o who intend to travel, as I always be- 
4:4 it would be ſome time or other my 
Ctuze to do. When I left Mr. Bates, I 
ito: down to my father; where, by the 
Ulunce of him and my uncle John, and 
dne other relations, I got forty pounds, 
ud a promiſe of thirty pounds a year to 
zintun me at Leyden: there I ſtudied 
he two years and ſeven months, know- 
v2 it would be uſeful in long voyages. 
Soon after my retura from Leyden, I 
u recommended by my good maſter Mr. 


kites to be ſurgeon to the Swallow, cap- 

tin Abraham Pannell, commander; with 

d vom I continued three years and a half, 
ng a voyage or two into the Levant, 
o tha ud ſome other parts. When I came back, 
d, re [ relolved to ſettle in London, to which 
0, . Lates, my maſter, encouraged me, and 
* ein | was recommended to ſeveral pa- 

v 


lents, I took part of a ſmall houſe in the 
0d-Jewry ; and being adviſed to alter my 
wndition, I married Mrs. Mary Burton, 
ond daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, 
Wlicr in Newgate-ſtreet, with whom I 
rccived four hundred pounds for a por- 
100. 

but, my good maſter Bates dying in two 
jears after, and I havin few Giends, my 
dinels began to fail; For my conſcience 
wald not ſuffer me to imitate the bad 
pattice of too many among my brethren. 
lung therefore conſulted with my wife, 
ud (ome of my acquaintance, I determined 
o go again to ſea, I was ſurgeon ſucceſ- 
he iu two ſhips, and made — voy- 
ge tor ſix years to the Eaſt and Welt- 
Lc, by which I got ſome addition to 
a} tortune, My hours of leiſure I ſpent 
K 1 beſt authors, antient and 
dalern, being always provided. with a 
you number of books ; and when I was 
Wore, in obſerving the manners and diſ- 
Pons of the people, as well as learning 
der language, wherein I had a great faci- 
% by the urength of my memory. 

The laſt of theſe voyages not proving 
My tortunate, I grew weary of the ſea, 
ud intended to ſtay at home with my wife 
ki family, I removed from the Old- 
("ny to Fetter-lane, and from thence to 
. ns, hoping to get buſineſs among 

lulors: but it would not turn to ac- 
Fa, After three years expeQation that 
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things would mend, I ed an'advan- 
ta offer from Captain William Prixch- 
, maſter of the Antelope, who was mak. 


putation about three leagues, till we were 


ing a voyage to the South-Sea, We ſet 
ſail from Briſtol, May 4th, 1699, and our 
voyage at firſt was very prof; 

It would not be proper, for ſome rea- 
ſons, to trouble the reader with the parti- 
culars of our adventares in thoſe ſeas: let 
it ſuffice to inform him, that, in our paſſage 
from thence to the Eaſt-Indies, we were 
driven by 2 violent ſtorm to the north-weſt 
of Van Diemen's land. By an obſervation 
we found ourſelves in the latitude of 30 
degrees 2 minutes ſouth, Twelve of our 
crew were dead by immoderate labour, and 
ill food; the reſt were in a very weak con- 
dition, On the fifth of November, which 
was the beginning af ſummer in thoſe parts, 
the weather being very hazy, the ſeamen 
ſpied a rock within half a cable's length of 

e ſhip; but the wind was fo ſtrong, that 
we were driven directly upon it, and im- 
mediately ſplit. Six of the crew, of whom 
I was one, having let down the boat into 
the ſea, made a ſhift to get clear of the 
ſhip and the rock. We rowed by my com- 


able to work no longer, being already ſpent 
with labour while we were ia the ſhip. We 
therefore truſted ourſelves to the mercy of 
the waves, and in about half an hour the 
boat was overſet by a ſudden flurry from 
the north. What became of my compa- 
nions in the boat, as well as of thoſe who 
eſcaped on the rock, or were left. iu the 
veſſel, I cannot tell ; but conclude they 
were all loſt, For my own part, I ſwam 
as fortune directed me, and was puſhed 
forward by wind and tide. I often let my 
legs drop, and could feel no bottom: but 
wh I was almoſt gone, and able to ſtrug 

le no longer, I found myſelf within my 

epth ; and by this time the ſtorm was 
much abated. The declivity was fo ſmall, 
that I walked near a mile before I got to 
the ſhore, which I conjectured was about 
eight o'clock in the evening. I then ad- 
yanced forward near half a mile, but could 
not diſcover any ſigns of houſes or inha« 
bitants ; at leaſt I was in ſo weak a condi- 
tion, that I did not obſerve them, I was 
extremely tired, and with that, and the 
heat of the weather, and about half a pint 
of brandy that I drank as I left the ray 
I found myſelf much inclined to fleep. I 
lay down on the graſs, which was very 
ſhort and ſoft, where I ſlept ſounder than 
ever 1 remembered to have done in my 


life, 


860 BOOK THE 
life, and, as I reckoned, about nine hours; 
for when I awaked, it was juſt day-light. 
I attempted to riſe, but was not able to 
ftir; for as I happened to lie on my back, 
I found my arms and legs were ſtrongly 


faſtened on each fide to the ground; and 


my hair, which was long and thick, tied 
down in the ſame manner. I likewiſe felt 
ſeveral ſlender ligatures acroſs my body, 
from.my arm-pits to my thighs. I could 
only look upwards, the ſun began to grow 
hot, and the light offended my eyes. I 
heard a confuſed noiſe about me ; but, in 
the poſture I lay, could fee nothing except 
the ſky. In a little time I felt ſomethin 
alive moving on my left leg, which ad- 
vancing gently forward over my breaſt, 
came almoſt up to my chin; when bend- 
ing my eyes downward as much as I could, 
I perceived it to be a human creature not 
fix inches high, with a bow and arrow in 
his hands, and a quiver at his back. In 
the mean time, I felt at leaſt forty more 
of the ſame kind (as I conjeQured) fol- 
lowing the firſt. I was in the utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment, and roared ſo loud, that they all 
ran back in a fright; and ſome of them, 
as I was afterwards told, va hurt with 
the falls th t by leaping from my ſides 
upon the r — they ſoon re- 
turned, and one of them, who ventured ſo 
far as to get a full fight of my face, lifting 
up his hands and eyes by way of admira- 
tion, cried out in a ſhrill but diſtin voice, 
 bekinah degul: the others repeated the ſame 
words ſeveral times, but I then knew not 
what they meant. I lay all this while, as 
the reader may believe, in great uneaſineſs; 
at length, ſtruggling to get looſe, I had the 
fortune to break the ſtrings, and wrench 
out the pegs that faſtened my left arm to 
the ground; for, by _ it up to my 
face, I diſcovered the methods they had 
taken to bind me, and at the ſame time 
with a violent pull, which gave me exceſſive 
ain, I a little looſened the ſtrings that tied 
own my hair on the left ſide, fo that I was 
juſt able to turn my head about two inches, 
ut the creatures ran off a ſecond time, 
before I could ſeizethem ; whereupon there 
was à great ſhont in a very ſhrill accent, 
and after it ceaſed, I heard one of them 
cry aloud, /g phonac z when in an inſtant 
I felt above an hundred arrows diſcharged 
on my left hand, which pricked me like ſo 
many needles; und beſides, they ſhot ano. 
ther flight into the air, as we do bombs in 
Europe, whereof many, 1 ſuppoſe, fell on 
wy body, (though I felt them not) and 
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that was to ſpeak, He appeared to be of 


ſome , on my face, which- I immediate 
covered with my left hand. When d 
ſhower of arrows was over, I fell a 
ing with grief and pain, and then | Hem | 
again to get looſe, they diſcharged another 
volley larger than the firſt, and ſome « 
them attempted with ſpears to ſtick mei 
the ſides; but by good luck I had on me 
a buff jerkin, which they could not pj 
I thought it the moſt prudent m : 
lie ſtill, and my deſign was to continue (6 
till night, when, my left hand being alrea« 
dy looſe, I could eaſily free myſelf: ard 
for the inhabitants, I had reaſon to belie 
I might be a match for the greateſt army 
they could bring againſt me, if they 
all of the ſame ſize with him that I faw, 
But fortune diſpoſed otherways of me. 
When the people obſerved I was quiet, 
they diſcharged no more arrows : but, by 
the noiſe I heard, I knew their numbers 
increaſed : and about four yards from me 
over-againſt my right ear, I heard a knock- 
ing for above an hour, like that of people 
at work ; when turning my head that way 
as well as the pegs and ſtrings would per. 
mit me, I ſaw a ſtage erected about a foot 
and a half from the ground, capable of 
holding four of the inhabitants, with two 
or three ladders to mount it: from whence 
one of them, who ſeemed to be à perſon 
of quality, made me a long ſpeech, where- 
of 1 underſtood not one ſyllable. Dat! 
ſhould have mentioned, that before the 
principal perſon began his oration, hecried 
out three times, langre debul ſan f (thele 
words and the former were aſterxard re- 
cated and explained to me.) Whereupon 
immediately about fifty of the inhabitant 
came and cut the ſtrings that faſtened the 
left ſide of my head, which gave me the 
liberty of turning it to the right, and af 
obſerving the perſon and gelture of hin 


a middle age, and taller than any of the 
other three who attended him, whereof oor 
was a page that held up his train, and 
ſeemed to be ſomewhat longer than 11 
middle finger; the other two ſtood one cn 
each ſide to ſupport him. He added ever? 
part & — 2 and I — 7 mat 

riods o atenings, and othe 
miles, pity, and kindneſs Talent 


a few words, but in the moſt ſubmiſive or 
manner, lifting up my left hand and bod Wis 
my eyes to the ſun, #8 calling him ford ＋ 
witaeld 3 and being almoſt ſamiſhed — bet 
hunger, having not eaten a morſel for 


ip, I found . 
hours before I leſt the ſhip, dannn 


* , * . y 


, 
«nd; of nature ſo ſtfong updn me, that 
aud not forbear ſhewing my impatience 
rhaps againſt the ſtrict rules of decency) 

mung my finger frequently to my 
out 8 that I wanted food. The 

(for ſo they call a great lord, as l 
wards learnt) underſtood me very well. 

deſcended from the ſtage, and com- 
aded that ſeveral ladders ſhould be ap- 
2d to my ſides, on which above an hun- 
lol the inhabitants mounted, and walked 
uus my mouth, laden with baſkets full 

'neat, which had been provided and ſent 

er by the king's orders, upon the firſt 
eligence he received of me. I obſerved 
* was the fleſh of ſeveral animals, but 
id not diſtinguiſh them by the taſte. 
were ſhoulders, legs, and loins, 
wed like thoſe of mutton, and very well 
led, but ſmaller than the wings of a 
„ | eat them by two or three at a 
zhful, and took three loaves at a time, 
un the bigneſs of muſket-bullets. They 
pled me as faſt as _ could, ſhewing 
toaſand marks of wonder and aſtoniſh- 
tat my bulk and appetite. I then 
ie another ſign that I wanted drink. 
key found by my eating, that a ſmall 
tity would not ſuffice ap Hove bein - 

A ingenious le, they ſlung up wit 
— L. their largeſt hogf- 
kb, then rolled it towards my hand, 
beat out the top; I drank it off at a 
weht, which I might well do, for it did 
bold half a pint, and taſted like a ſmall 
of Burgundy, but much more deli- 
a. They brought me a ſecond hogſ- 
kd, which [drank in the ſame manner, 
\made figns for more; but they had 
eto give me. When I had performed 
* wonders, they ſhouted for joy, and 
ed upon my breaſt, repeating beveral 


8 45 they did at firſt, bebinah degul. 


made me a ſign that I ſhoald throw 


n the two hogſheads, but firſt warning 


people below to ſtand out of the way, 
aq aloud, borach mevola, and when they 
de veſſels in the air, there was an uni- 
tout of beinah dul. I confeſs, I 
den tempted, while they were paſſing 
ds and forwards on my body, to 

t forty or fifty of the firſt that came 
A reach, and daſh them againſt the 
But the remembrance of what 
felt, which probably might not be 
"lt they could do, and the promiſe 
| made them, for i I inter- 

m {ubmitſive behaviour, ſoon drove 
imaginations, Beſides, I now 


ol o , Ne. Y Jo 1 
conſidered myſelf as bound by the laws of 
hoſpitality to a_ people, who had treated 
me with ſo much expence and magnificence. 
However, in my thoughts I could not ſuffi. 
ciently wonder at the intrepidity of theſe 
diminutive mortals, who durſt venture to 
mount and walk upon my, body, while one 
of my hands was at liberty, without trem- 
bling at the very ſight of ſo prodigious a 
creature, as I muſt appear to them. Afﬀer 
ſome time, when they obſerved that I made 
no more demands for meat, there 2 
before me a perſon of high rank from his 
imperial majeſty. His excellency, havin 
mounted on the ſmall of my right leg, a 
vanced forwards up to my face, with about 
a dozen of his retinue; And producing his 
credentials under the ſignet royal, which 
he applied cloſe to my eyes, ſpoke about 
ten minutes without any ſigns of anger, 
but with a kind of determinate reſolution ; 
often pointing forwards, which, as I after- 
wards found, was towards the capital city, 
about half a mile diſtant, whither it was 
agreed by his majeſty jn council that I 
muſt be conveyed. I anſwered in few- 
words, but to no purpoſe, and made a fign. 
with my hand that was looſe, putting it to 
the other (but over his excellency's head, 
for fear of hurting him or his train) and 
then to my own head and body, to ſignify 
that I deſired my liberty. It appeared that 
he underſtood me well enough, for he ſhook 
his head by way of diſapprobation, and held 
his hand in a poſture to ſhew, that I muſt , 
be carried as a priſoner. However, he 
made other ſigns to let me underſtand that 
I ſhould have meat and drink enough, and 
very good treatment. Whereupon I once 
more thought of attempting to break my 
bonds, but again, when 1 felt the ſmart of 
their arrows upon my face and hands, 
which were all in bliſters, and many of the 
darts ſtill ſticking in them, and obſerving 
likewiſe that the number of my enemies 
increaſed, I gave tokens to let them know, 
that they might do with me what they 
pleaſed. Upon this the urge and his train 
withdrew with much civility and chearful 
countenances. Soon after i heard a gene- 
ral ſhout, with frequent repetitions of the 
words, peplom /elan, and I felt great num-' 
bers of people on my left ſide relaxing the 
cords to ſuch a degree that I was able to 
turn upon my right, and to eaſe myſelf” 
with making water; which I rery plenti-/ 
fully did, to the great altoniſhment of the 
people, who conjeQuring by my motion 
what I was going to do, CC 
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ed to the right and left on that fide, to 
avoid the torrent which fell with ſach noiſe 
and violence from me. But before this, 
they had daubed my face and, both my 
hands with a fort of ointment very plea- 
fant to the ſmell, which in a few minutes 
removed all the ſmart of their arrows. 
Theſe circumſtances, added to the refreſh- 
ment I had received by their victuals and 
drink, which were very nouriſhing, diſ- 

ſed me to fleep. I flept about eight 

ours, as | was + it aſſured ; it 
was no wonder, for the 2 by the 
emperor's order, had mingled a ſleepy po- 
tion in the hogſheads of wine. 

It ſeems that, upon che firſt moment 1 
was diſcovered ſleeping on the ground after 
my landing, the emperor had early notice 
of it by an expreſs; and determined in 
council that I ſhould be tied in the manner 
I have related, (which was done in the 
night while I flept) that plenty of meat 
and drink ſhould be ſent to me, and a ma- 
chine prepared to carry me to the capital 


Ny 
his reſolution perhaps may appear very 
bold and — — I 2 confident 
would not be imitated by any prince in 
Europe on the like occaſion; however, in 
my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as 
well as generous: for ſuppoſing theſe people 
had endeavoured to kill me with their 
_ and arrows while I was aſleep, I 
ould. certainly have awaked with the firſt 
ſenſe of ſmart, which might ſo far have 
rouzed my rage and ftrength, as to have 
enabled me to break the ſtrings wherewith 
I was tied ; after which, as they were not 
able to make reſiſtance, fo they could ex- 
pe no mercy. 

Theſe people are moſt excellent mathe- 
maticians, and arrived to a great perfection 
in mechanics by the countenance and en- 
couragement of the emperor, who is a re- 
nowned of learning. 'This prince 
hath ſeveral machines fixed on wheels for 
the carriage of trees and other great 
weights. Fle often builds his ge men 
of war, whereof ſome are nine feet long, 
in the woods where the timber grows, and 
has them carried on theſe engines three or 
four hundred yards to the ſea. Five hun- 
dred carpenters and engineers were imme- 
diately ſer at work to prepare the greateſt 
engine they had, It was a frame of wood 
rolled three inches from the ground, about 
ſeven feet long and four wide, moving u 
twenty-two wheels. The ſhout I heard 
was upon the arrival of this engine, which 
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it ſeems ſet out in four hours after my] 
ing. It was brought parallel to me 
lay. But the principal difficuity was 
raiſe and place me in this vehicle. Eig 
po 2 high, were ered 
this purpoſe, ve cords, 
the bigneſs of — yp faſte 
by hooks to many bandages, which 1 
workmen had girt round my neck, 
hands, my body, and my legs. Nine bf 
dred of the ſtrongeſt men were emplo 
to draw up theſe cords by many pul | 
faſtened on the poles, and thus, in ih Ice 
three hours, I was raiſed and flung i 
the engine, and there tied faſt. All thi 
was told, for, while the whole operation 
performing, I lay in a profound (leep 
the force of that ſoporiferous medicine 
fuſed into my liquor. Fifteen hucdred 
the emperor's largeſt horſes, each about f 
inches and an half high, were employed 
draw me towards the metropolis, which 
I ſaid, was half a mile diſtant, 
About four hours after we began | 
journey, I awaked by a very ridiculous 
cident; for the carriage being ſlopt av 
to adjuſt ſomething that was out of or 
two or three of the young natives had 
curioſity to ſee how I looked when [1 
aſleep ; climbed up into the engt 
and advancing very ſoftly to my face,“ 
of them, an officer in the 3, put 
ſharp end of his half-pike a good way 
into my left noſtril, which tickled my: 
like a ſtraw, and made me fneeze vieh 
ly : whereupon they ſtole off unperce 
and it was three weeks before I knew 
cauſe of my awaking ſo ſuddenly. 
made a long march the remaining ps 
the day, and reſted at night with fre! 
dred guards on each fide of me, half 
torches, and half with bows and arr 
ready to ſhoot me, if I ſhould offer to 
The next mornirig at ſun-rife we cont! 
our march, and arrived within two hund 
yards of the city-gates about noon. 
emperor, and all his court, came on 


t hey den — 
ever cauſe, though it ſometimes | 
tion, is — the object of pt; * 
pears to be true, only becauſe courage 5 
to imply ſuperiority : for this cam u 1 
beromes extranely ridiculots and — 
by ar act of tho moſt daring curioſity, W 
him in compariſon with Gulliver! te. 
was ſo much inferior, that a = 
mountain's noſtrils would have ends * 
lite; and if heroffem itſelf is not proc a2 
dicule, thofe ſurely are-LMipatians = 
who conſider ridicule as the teſt of 


but his great officers would by no 
a (fer his majeſty to endanger his 
con by mounting on my body. 
kt the place where the carriage ſtopt, 
ol an ancient temple, eſteemed 
de the largeſt in the whole kingdom, 
ich, having been polluted ſome years be- 
by an unnatural murder, was, accord- 


| a5 prophane, and therefore had been 
wied to common uſc, and all the orna- 
s and furniture carried away. Ia this 


le great gate fronting to the north was 
at four feet high, and almoſt two feet 
, through which I could eaſily creep. 
ach ſide of the gate was a ſmall win- 
not above ſix inches from the ground: 
pthat on the left ſide the king's ſmith 
eyed fourſcore and eleven chains, like 
4 that hang to a lady's watch in Eu- 
„ and almoſt as large, which were 
del 10 my left leg wit ſix-and-thirty 
docs. Over-againſt this temple, on 
other fide of the great highway, at 
my feet diſtance, there was & turret at 
| tve feet high, Here the emperor 
ded, with many principal lords of his 
n, o have an opportunity of viewing 
u | was told, for I could not ſee 
. It was reckoned that above an 
ed thouſand inhabitants came out of 
wen upon the ſame errand ; and, in 
of my guards, 1 believe there could 
& fewer than ten thouſand at ſeveral 
v mounted: my body by the help 
daes. But a proclamation was ſoon 
1to forbid it on pain of death. When 
xmen found it was impoſſible for 
dbreak looſe, they cut all the ſtrings 
wund me; whereupon I roſe up with 

acholy a diſpoſition as ever. I had 
ly life, But the noiſe and aſtoniſn- 
i of the people at ſeeing me riſe and 
re not to be expreſſed. The chains 
ed my left leg were about two yards 
ud gave me not only the liberty of 


but, — fixed within four inches 
zue, allowed me to c in, and lie 
fil length in the — 


CHAP. II. 

erer of Lilliput, attended by fr 
 nebrlity, comes to fee 9 rem in 
* Tube emperor”s perſon and 
* Je ribed, Learned men appointed 
i the author their language. He 
leser by bis mild diſpe/ition. His 
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+ to the zeal of thoſe people, looked - 


ce it was determined I ſhould lodge. 


Wwe backwards and forwards in a ſemi- 
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pockets ars ſearched, and his frxord aud 
piſtols taken from him. 


When I found myſelf on my feet, 1 
looked about me, and muſt confeſs I never 
beheld a more entertaini ing 8 The 
country around appeared like a continued 
garden, and the incloſed fields, which were 
generally forty feet ſquare, reſembled ſo 
many beds of flowers. Theſe fields were 
intermingled with woods of half a fang *, 
and the talleſt trees, as I could j ap- 
peared to be ſeyen feet high. I viewed 
the town on my left hand, which looked 
like the painted ſcene of a city in a the- 


atre. 

I had been for ſome hours 
preſſed by the neceſſities of nature; whi 
was no wonder, it being almoſt two days 
ſince I had laſt diſburthened myſelf. I was 
under great difficulties between urgenc 
and ſhame. The beſt expedient I could 
think on, was to creep into my houſe, which 
I accordingly did; and, ſhutting the 
after me, I went as far as the length of 
my chain would ſuffer, and diſcharged my 
body of that uneaſy load. But this was 
the only time I was ever guilty of fo un- 
cleanly an action: for which I cannot but 
hope the candid reader will give ſome al- 
lowance, after he hath maturely and im- 
partially conſidered my caſe, and the diſ- 
treſs I was in. From this time my con- 
{tant practice was, as ſoon as I roſe, ta 
perform that buſineſs in open air at the 
full extent of my chain; and due care was 
taken every morning, before com 
came, that the offenſive matter ſhould be 
carried off in wheel-barrows by two ſer- 
vants appointed for that purpoſe. I would 


not have dwelt ſo long upon a circum- 
ſtance, that perhaps at Art ſight may ap- 
pear not very momentous, if I not 


thought it neceſſary to juſtify my charace 
ter in point of cleanlineſs to the world z 
which 1 am told ſome of my maligners - 
have been pleaſed, upon this and other oc- = 
caſions, to call in queſtion. * 
When this adventure was at an end, 1 
came back out of my houſe, having acca- 
fion for freſh air. The emperor was al- 
ready deſcended from the tower, and ad- 
vancing on horſeback towards me, which- 
had like to bave coſt him dear; for che 
beaſt, _ very well trained, yet wholly” 
unuſed to ſuch a ſight, which appeared aa 
if a mountain moved before him, reared 
up on his hinder feet: but that prince, who 


A is a pole or perch; ſixteen feet and | 
is 
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is an excellent horſeman, kept his ſeat till 
his attendants ran in, and held the bridle, 
while his majeſty had time to diſmount. 
When he alighted, he ſurveyed me round 
with great admiration; but kept beyond 
the length of my chain. He ordered his 
cooks and butlers, who were already pre- 
pared, to give me victuals and drink, which 
they puſhed forward in a fort of vehicles 
upon wheels, till I could reach them. I 
took theſe vehicles, and ſoon emptied them 
all; rwenty of them were filled with meat, 
and ten with liquor; each of the former 
afforded me two or three good mouthfuls ; 
and I emptied the liquor of ten veſſels, 
which was contained in earthen vials, into 
one vehicle, drinking it off at a draught; 
and fo I did the reſt. The empreſs, and 
young princes of the blood of both ſexes, 
attended by many ladies, fat at ſome diſ- 
tance in their chairs; but upon the acci- 
dent that happened to the emperor's horſe, 
they alighted, and came near his perſon, 
which I am now going to deſcribe, He is 
taller, by almoſt the breadth of my nail, 
than any of his court, which alone is enough 
to ſtrike an awe into the beholders. His 
features are ſtrong and maſculine, with an 
Auſtrian lip and arched noſe, his complex- 
ion olive, 2 countenance erect, his body 
and limbs well proportioned, all his motions 
graceful, and his de portment majeſtic. He 
was then paſt his prime, being twenty- 
eight years and three quarters old, of which 
he had reigned about ſeven in great feli- 
city, and generally victorious. For the 
better convenience of beholding him, I lay 
on my fide, ſo that my face was parallel to 
his, and he ſtood but three yards off: 
however, I have had him fince many times 
in my hand, and therefore cannot be de- 
eeived in the deſcription. His dreſs was 
very plain and imple, and the faſhion of 
it between the Aſiatic and the European: 
but he had on his head a light helmet of 
old, adorned with jewels, and a plume on 
* creſt, He held his ſword drawn in his 
d to defend himſelf, if I ſhould happen 

to break looſe *; it was almoſt three inches 
long; the hilt and ſcabbard were gold en- 


© ® The maſculine ſtrength of features, which 
Gulliver could not fee til) he laid his face upon 
the ground, and the awful ſuperiority of ſtature 
in a being, whom he held in his hand; the hel- 
met, the plume, and the ſword, are a fine reproof 
of human pride: the objects of which are trifling 
diſtinctions, whether of perſon or rank ; the ridi- 
cnlous parade and oftentation of a pigmy ; which 
dorive nõt only their origin but their uſe from the 
_ Folly, weakneſs, and imperfection of ourſelves 
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riched with diamonds. His voice was f 
but ver clear and articalate, and [ cou 
diſtinctly hear it, when 1 flood up 
ladies and courtiers were all 10 
ficently clad, fo that the ſpot 'they 
upon ſeemed to reſemble a petticoat ſpre 
on the ground embroidered with figure 
gold and ſilver. His imperial maje y ſpok 
often to me, and I returned anfwers; b 
neither of us could underſtand 3 ſylab 
There were ſeveral of his prieſts and 1; 
y_ preſent (as I conjectured by their þ 

ts) who were commanded to addrd 
themſelves to me, and I ſpoke to them 
as many languages as I had the leaſt (mg 
tering of, which were high and low Du: ** 
Latin, French, Spaniſh, Iralian, and ln 
Franca; but all to no purpoſe. After ab 
two hours the court retired, and I was 
with a ſtrong guard to prevent the impe 
tinence, and probably the malice, of 
rabble, who were very impatient to cre 
about me as near as they durſt, and ſome 
them had the — to ſhoot their 
rows at me, as I ſat on the ground by 
door of my houſe, whereof one very 1 
rowly miſled my left eye. But the 
lonel ordered fix of the ringleaders to 
ſeized, and thought no puniſhment o p 

r as to deliver them bound into 

ands; which ſome of his ſoldiers acc 
ingly did, puſhing them forwards wit 
but-ends of their'pikes into my react 
took them all in my right hand, put 
of them into my coat-pocket, and 8 
the fixth, I made a-countenance a3 
would eat him alive. The poor! 
ſqualled terribly, and the colonel and 
officers were in much pain, eſpecially » 
they ſaw me take out my ife: | 
ſoon put them out of fear ; for, lo« 
mildly, and immediately cutting the it 


he was bound with, I ſet him gently a 
ground, and away he ran. | treated 
reſt in the ſame manner, — then ber, 
by one out of my pocket; and I ovi ,Q 
both the ſoldiers and e were l i 


delighted at this mark of my clens 
which was repreſented very much v 
advantage at court. 

Towards night I got with ſome 
into my houſe, where {ay on the | 
and continued to do ſo abb i fort 
during which time the emperor gabel 
han a bed prepared for me. dd 
dred bels + © the common 'meaſere 


* — 
* 


4 Gulllver has obſerved 2 1 
* r 


juſt proportion, and ap 
thus leſſened; Oak Rx. 


# » 


an hundred and fifty of their beds, 
together, made up the breadth and 
Fngth ; and theſe were tour doubled, which 
kwever kept me but indifferently from the 
hardneſs of the floor, that was of ſmooth 
fone, By the ſame computation they pro- 
wed me with ſheets, blankets, and cover- 
lets, tolerable enough. for one who had been 
b long inured to hardſhips. 

As the news of my arrival ſpread through 
de kingdom, it brought prodigious num- 
bers of rich, idle, and curious people to ſee 
ne; ſo that the villages were almoſt emp- 
ted; and great neglect of tillage and houſe- 
Mud affairs muſt have enſued, if his impe- 
ral majeſly had not provided, by ſeveral 
woclamations and orders of ſtate, againſt 
fs iaconveniency. He directed, that thoſe 
vio had already beheld me ſhould return 
home, and not preſume to come within fifty 
huts of my houſe without licence from 
want; whereby the ſecretaries of ſtate got 
Aderable fees. 
la the mean time the emperor held fre- 
ert councils, to debate what courſe ſhould 
taken with me; and I was afterwards 
ed by a particular friend, a perſon of 
eat quality, who was as much in the ſe- 
u any, that the court was under many 
&cul:ies concerning me. They appre- 
aded my breaking looſe 3 that my diet 
Kd be very expenſive, and might cauſe 

e. Sometimes they determined to 
de me, or at leaſt ta ſhoot me in the 
and hands with poiſoned arrows, which 
Nd ſoon diſpatch me; but again they 
Wercd, that the ſtench. of ſo large a 
ale might produce a plague in the me- 
Pu, and probably > read through the 
kingdom. In the midſt of theſe 
Mations, ſeveral officers of the army 
Aw the door of the great council- 
Der, and two of them being admitted, 

A account of my behaviour to the 
Finals aboye mentioned, which made 
wourable an impreſſion in the breaſt 
| . and the whole board, in my 

, hat an imperial commiſſion was 
; Ut, obliging all the villages nine 
Rv yards round the city to deliver in 
« Wang fix beeves, forty ſheep, and 

un. for oy ſuſtenance; together 

uantity of bread, 
"ae, and other — * the due 
at of which his majeſty gave aſſign - 
den bis treaſury. For this prince 
Aly upon his own demeſnes, ſel- 
Kept upon great occaſions, raiſing 


Yrought in carriages, and worked up in my 
bd; 
ſewn 
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any ſubſidies upon his fubjects, who are 
bound to attend him in his wars at their 
own nce. An eftabliſhment was alſo 
made of fix hundred perſons to be my do- 
meſtics, who had board-wages allowed for 
their maintenance, and tents built for them 
very conveniently on each fide of my door. 
It was likewiſe ordered, that three hyndred 
taylors ſhould make me a ſuit of cloaths 
after the faſhion of the country : that fix 
of his majeſty's greateſt ſcholars ſhould be 
employed to inſtruct me in their language - 
— laſtly, that the emperor's horſes, and 
thoſe of the nobility, and troops of guards, 
ſhould be frequently exerciſed in my ſight, 
to accuſtom themſelves to me. All theſe 
orders were duly put in execution, and in 
about three — 4 made a great progreſs 
in learning their language ; during which 
time the emperor frequently honoured me 
with his viſits, and was pleaſed to aſſiſt my 
maſters in teaching me. We began already 
to converſe together in ſome ſort; and the 
firſt words I learnt were to expreſs my de- 
fire, that he would pleaſe to give me my 
liberty, which 1 every day repeated on my 
knees. His anſwer, as I could appre- 
hend it, was, that this muſt be a work of 
time, not to be thought on without the ad- 
vice of his council, and that firſt I muſt 
lumos kelmin peſſo deſmar lan empujo ; that is, 
ſwear a peace with him and his kingdom. 
However, that I ſhould be uſed with all 
kindneſs ; and he adviſed me to acquire, 
by my patience and diſcreet behaviour, the 
goon opinion of himſelf and his ſubjects. 
e defired 1 would not take it ill, if he 
ave orders to certain proper officers to 
earch me; for probably I might carry 
about me ſeveral we 8, which mutt 
needs be dangerous things, if they an- 
ſwered the bulk of ſo rod ious a perſon. 
I ſaid, his majeſty ſhould be Rug ; for I 
was ready to ſtrip myſeif, and turn up m 
pockets before him. This I deliver: 
part in words, and part in ſigns. He re- 
plied, that by the laws of the kingdom 1 
muſt be ſearched by two of his officers ; 
that he knew this could not be done with 
— my conſent and 3 that he had 
0 an. opinion of my generoſity and 
jene. as to truſt their . — in my 
hands: that whatever they took from me, 
ſhould be returned when 1 left the cpun- 
try, or paid for at the rate which T Would! 


ſer upon them. I took up the two officers 


in my hands, put them firſt into my coat- 
pockets, and then into every other pock#:+ 
about me, except my two fobs, and anoth2- 

3K ſecra: 
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ſecret pocket, which I had no mind ſhould 
de ſearched, wherein I had ſome little ne- 
ceſſaries, that were of no conſequence to 
any but myſelf. In one of my fobs there 
was a ſilver watch, and in the other a ſmall 
quantity of gold in a purſe. Theſe gen- 
tlemen, having pen, ink, and paper about 
them, made an exact inventory of every 
thing they ſaw; and, when they had done, 
defired 1 would ſet them down, that they 
might deliver it to the emperor. This in- 
ventory I afterwards tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, and is word for word as follows : 
Imprimis, In the right coat-pocket of the 
great Man-mountain (for ſo interpret the 
words Quinbus Fleſtrin) after the ſtricteſt 
ſearch we found only. one great piece of 
coarſe cloth, large enough to be a foot- 
cloth for your majeſty's chief room of ſtate. 
In the left pocket we ſaw a huge ſilver 
cheſt, with a cover of the ſame metal, 
which we the ſearchers were not able to 
lift; We deſired it ſhould be @pened, and 
one of us ſtepping into it, found himſelf 
up to the mid-leg in a ſort of duſt, ſome 
part whereof flying up to our faces, ſet 
us both a ſneezing tor ſeveral times toge- 
ther. In his right waiſtcoat-pocket we 
found a prodigious bundle of white thin 
ſubſtances, folded one over another, about 
the bigneſs of three men, tied with a ſtrong 
cable, and marked with black figures; 
which we humbly conceive to be writings, 
every letter almoſt half as large as * 
palm of our hands. In the left there was 
a fort of engine, from the back of which 
were — twenty long poles, reſem- 
bling the paliſadoes before your majeſty's 
court; wherewith we — the Man- 
mountain combs his head; for we did 
not always trouble him with queſtions, be- 
cauſe we found it a great difficulty to make 
him underſtand us. In the large pocket 
on the right fide of his middle cover (fo I 
tranſlate the word rarfulo, by which they 
meant my breeches) we ſaw a hollow pil- 
lar of iron, about the length of a man, 
faſtened to a ſtrong piece of timber, larger 
than the pillar; and upon one ſide of the 
pillar were huge pieces of iron ſticking 
out, cut into ſtrange figures, which we 
know not what to make of. In the left 
ket another engine of the ſame kind. 
n the ſmaller pocket on the right ſide 
were ſeveral round flat pieces of white and 
red metal of different bulk; ſome of the 
white, which ſeemed to be ſilver, were ſo 
large and heavy, that my comrade and l 
could hardly life them. In the left pocket 
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be a globe, half filver, and half of f 


| b 
lat ions of travellers, by — 


were two black pi irre 7 ſhaped 
we could not without difliculty reach u 
top of them, as we ſtood at the bottom 
his pocket. One of them was cover 
and ſeemed all of a piece; but at the uy 
per end of the other there appeared a wh 
round ſubſtance, about twice the bigng 
of our heads. Within each of theſe was 
cloſed a prodigious plate of ſteel; he 
by our orders, we _ him 10 ſhew | 
becauſe we apprehended they might 

dangerous engines. He took them out 
their caſes, and told us, that in his « 
country his practice was to ſhave his be 
with one of theſe, and to cut his meat 

the other. There were two pockets, wi 
we could not enter: theſe he called 
fobs; they were two large ſlits cut into 
top of his middle cover, but ſqueezed c 
by the preſſure of his a+ Out of 
right fob hung a great filyer chain 
a wonderful engine at the bottom. 
directed him to draw out whatever » 
the end of that chain; which appeare 


tranſparent metal; for on the tran(p: 
ſide we ſaw certain ſtrange figures c 
larly drawn, and thought we could tt 
them, till we found our fingers ſtopped 
that lucid ſubſtance. He put this en 
to our ears, which made an inceſſant 
like that of a water-mill: and we cc 
ture it is either ſome unknown aim 
the god that he worſhips; but we are! 
inclined to the latter opinion, r. 
aſſured us (if we underſtood him A 
he expreſſed himſelf very imperfect) 
he ſeldom did any thing without con 
it. He called it his oracle, and f 
pointed out the time for every ach 
life . From the left fob he took on 
almoſt large enough for à fiſher 
contrived to open and ſhut like 2 
and ſerved him for the ſame uſe: wt 
therein ſeveral maſſy pieces of 
tal, which, f they be real gold, 
immenſe value. 
Having thus, in obedience t0 Vi 
jeſty's commands, diligently ka 
his pockets, we obſerved a l 
waiſt, made of the hide of fome ” 
animal, from which on the left b. 
a ſword of the length of five mei 
the right a bag or pouch di 


' to ex 
* Perhaps the author intended 
probable fallacy of opin tens derived 


need to be miſ 
cious. 


tels, each cell 8 of holding three of 
war majeſty's ſubjects. In one of theſe 
ls were ſeveral globes, or balls, of a moſt 
xaderous metal, about the bigneſs of our 
dads, and required a ſtrong hand to lift 
dem; the other cell contained a heap of 
min black grains, but of no great bulk 
* «eight, tor we could hold above fifty of 
dem in the palms of our hands. 

This is an exact inventory of what we 
band about the body of the Man-moun- 
wo, who uſed us with great civility, and 
ke teſpect to your majeſty's commiſſion. 
kipned and ſealed, on the fourth day of 
be eighty-ninth moon of your majelty's 
picious reign. 


Clefrin Frelock, Marfi Freleck. 


red d 
it of 


emperor, he directed me, although in 
hain \ 


' gentle terms, to deliver up the ſeveral 
om. niculars, He firſt called for my ſcymi- 
er w , which I took out, ſcabbard and all. 
peace the mean time he ordered three thou- 
t of i of his choiceſt troops (who then at- 
ranſpa ded him) to ſurround me at a diſtance, 
ares © © their bows and arrows juſt ready to 
ould arge: but I did not obſerve it, for mine 
ſoppei e ere wholly fixed upon his majeſty. 
this en then deſired me to draw my ſcymiter, 
eſſant kch, although it had got ſome ruſt by 
we © ſea-water, was in — parts exceeding 
aim it. I did fo, and immediately all the 
we are gare a ſhout between terror and 
| becar le; for the ſun ſhone clear, and the 
im 1 - echon dazzled their eyes, as I waved 
kymiter to and fro in my hand. His 
ety, who is a moſt magnanimous 
ce *, was leſs daunted than I could ex- 
ide ordered me to return it into the 
wud, and caſt it on the ground as 
ky a5 I could, about fix feet from the 
Emy chain, The next thing he de- 
Ked, was one of the hollow iron pillars; 
nuch he meant my pocket-piſtols. I 
"Nt out, and at his defire, as well as I 
8 to him the uſe of it; and 
ngen only with powder, which 

Wleneſs of my pouch hora Ac 
Vetting in the ſea (an inconveni- 


care to provide) I firſt cau- 


edo does not find himſelf difpoſed to bo- 
„ Maznanimity ſhould reflect, that a right 


* of moral and int ; 
Pez abſarg intellectual excellence is 


ity and injuſtice arrogated by 

« that — a being fix feet high, any 
iſes 

Weed fix — iu one whoſe ature does 
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When this inventory was read over to 


ganſt which all prudent mariners 


. getting my liberty in a ſhort time, —_ 


tioned the em not to be afraid, and 
then I let it off in the air. The aſtoniſn- 
ment here was much ter than at the 
ſight of my ſcymiter. Hundreds fell down, 
as if they had been ſtruck dead; and even 
the emperor, although he had ſtood his 
round, could not recover himſelf in ſome 
time. I delivered up both my piſtols in 
the ſame manner I had done my ſcymiter, 
arid then my pouch of powder and bullets ; 
begging him that the former might be 
kept from fire, for it would kindle with 
the ſmalleſt ſpark, and blow up his impe- 
rial palace into the air. I likewiſe deli- 
vered up my watch, which the emperor 
was very curious to ſee, and commanded 
two of his talleſt yeomen of the guards to 
bear it on a pole upon their ſhoulders, as 
d ymen in England do a barrel of ale. 
He was amazed at the continual noiſe it 
made, and the motion of the minute-hand, 
which he could eaſily diſcern ; for their 
fight is much more acute than ours: he 
aſked thE opinions of his Jearned men about 
it, which were various and remote, as the 
reader may well — — without my re- 
peating it; although indeed I could not very 
perfectly underſtand them. I then gave u 
my filver and copper money, my purſe wit 
nine large pieces of gold, and ſome ſmaller 
ones; my knife and razor, my comb and 
ſilver ſnaf-box, my handkerchief and jour- 
nal-book. My ſcymiter, piſtols, and pouch, 
were conveyed in carriages to his majeſty's 
ſtores ; but the reſt of my goods were re- 
turned me, 
I had, as I before obſerved, one private 
ket, which eſcaped their ſearch, where- 
in there was a pair of ſpectacles (which I 
ſometimes uſe for the weakneſs of mine 
eyes) a pocket perſpective, and ſome other 
little conveniencies; which being of no con- 
ſequence to the emperor, I did not think 
myſelf bound in honour to diſcover, and I 
apprehended they might be loſt A — 
if I ventured them out of my poſſeſſion. 


C HAP. III. 


The author diverts the emperor and his nobility 
ag ſexes in a very uncommon manner « 
diverſions of the court 75 Lilliput de- 
ſeribed. The author has his liberty granted 
bim upon certain conditions, 


My eee, and good behaviour had 
gained fo far on the emperor and his court, 
and indeed upon the army, and people in 
general, that I began to conceive hopes of 
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alt” poſſible methods to cultivate this fa- 
vourable diſpoſition. The natives came by 
degrees to be leſs apprehenſive of any dan- 
ger from me. I would ſometimes lie down, 
and let five or fix of them dance on my 
hand: and at laſt the boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide and ſeek 
in my hair. I had now made a good pro- 


2 in underſtanding and ſpeaking their 


nguage. 'The emperor had a mind one 
day to entertain me with ſeveral of the 
country ſhows, wherein they exceed all 
pations I have known both for dexterit 
aud. magnifcence. I was diverted with 
none ſo much as that of the rope-dancers, 
performed upon a flender white thread, 
extended about two feet, and twelve inches 
from the ground. Upon which I ſhall de- 
fire liberty, with the reader's patience, to 
enlarge a little. 

This diverſion is only practiſed by thoſe 
perſons, who are candidates for great 
employments, and high favour at; court. 
They are trained in this art fra their 
youth, and are not always of noble birth, 
or liberal education. When a great office is 
vacant either by death or diſgrace (Which 
often happens) five or ſix of thoſe candi- 
dates petition the emperor to entertain his 
majeſty and the court with a dance on the 
rope, and whoever jumps the higheſt with- 
out falling, ſucceeds in the office. Very 
often the chief miniſters themſelves are 
commanded to ſhew their ſkill, and to con- 
vince the emperor that they have not loſt 
their faculty. Flimnap, the treaſurer, is al- 
lowed to cut a caper on the ftrait rope at 
leaſt an inch higher than any other lord in 
the whole empire. I have Len him do the 
ſummerſet ſeveral times together upon a 
trencher, fixed on a rope, which is no thicker 
than a common packthread in England. 
My friend Reldreſal, principal ſecretary for 
private affairs, is, in my opinion, if i am 
not partial, the ſecond after the treaſurer ; 
the reſt of the great officers are much upon 
a par. 

"Theſe diverſions are often attended with 
fatal accidents, whereof great numbers are 
on record. I myſelf have ſeen two or three 
capdidates break a limb. But the danger 
is much greater, when the miniſters them- 
ſelves are commanded to ſhew their dexte- 
rity ; for, by contending to excel themſelves 
and their fellows, they ſtrain ſo far, that 
there is hardly one of them, who hath not re · 
ceived a fall, and ſome of them two or three, 
I was aſſured, that a year or two before my 


arrival Flimnap would have infallibly broke 
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wat ow if one of the king's cuſhions, that 
accidentally lay on the ground, had nc 
weakened the force of his fall, 

There is likewiſe another diverſion, whic 
is only ſhewn before the emperor and en 
preſs, and firſt miniſter, upon partculs 
occaſions. The emperor lays on the tub 
three ſine ſilken threads. of fix inches long | 
one is blue, the other red, and the tun , 
green. Theſe threads are 

rizes for thoſe perſons, whom the emperc 
th a mind to diſtinguiſh by a peculi 
mark of his favour. The ceremony is per 
formed in his majeſty's great chamber 
ſtate, where the candidates are to unden 
a trial of dexterity very different from d 
former, and ſuch as I have not obſerved th 
leaſt reſemblance of in any other country 
the old or new world, The emperor he 
a ſtick in his hands, both ends parallel tot 
horizon, while the candidates advancin lt; 
one by one, ſometimes leap over the i 
ſometimes creep under it backwardsandfc 
wards ſeveral times, according as the fag 
is advanced or depreſſed. Sometimes d 
emperor holds one end of the {tick, and 
firſt miniſter the other; ſometimes ihe n 
niſter has it entirely to himſelf, Woo 
performs his part with moſt agility, 
holds out the longeſt in leaping and e 
ing, is rewarded wh the blue · coloured ii 
the red is given to the next, and the g 
to the third; which they all wear gin tu 
round about the middle; and you fee 
great perſons about this court, who are 
adorned with one of theſe girdles. 


The horſes of the army, and thoſe of ff, 
royal ſtables, having been daily led be . 
me, were no longer ſhy, but would come em 


to my very feet without ſtarting, The 
ders would leap them over my 

held it on the ground; and one of hes 
peror's huntſmen upon a large courſer U 
my foot, ſhoe and all; which was ide 
prodigious leap, I had the good fon 
divert the emperor one day after 4 


extraordinary manner. ed he — this 
order ſeveral ſticks of two eli boi 
thickneſs of an ordinary cane, co "ed Meets, 
me; whereupon his majeſty commar luke 


maſter of his woods to give © on 
cordingly, and the next morning ut 
men arrived with as many r 
by eight horſes to each. Los x 
theſe ſticks, and fixing them fm!) 


round in a quadrangular figure, er. hy « 
and a half ſquare, I took four WW 
and tied them parallel at e 5 1; tha 
two feet from the grouady then 


ar handkerchief to the nine ſticks that ſtood 
94; and extended it on all ſides, till it was 
det as the top of a drum; and the four 
parallel ſticks, — about five inches higher 
than the handkerchief, ſerved as ledges on 
eich (de, When I had finiſhed my work, 
[defired the emperor to let a troop of his 
del horſe, twenty four in number, come and 
nerciſe upon this plain. His majeſty ap- 
proved of the — an and I took them up 
me by one in my hands, ready mounted and 
wn:d, with the proper officers to exerciſe 
them, As ſoon as they got into order, — 
bed into two parties, performed moc 

&rmiſhes, diſcharged blunt arrows, drew 
their (words, fled and purſued, attacked and 
iced, and in ſhort diſcovered the beſt mi- 
ary diſcipline I ever beheld. The paral- 
kl licks ſecured them and their horſes from 
kling over the ſtage ; and the emperor was 
dmuch delighted, that he ordered this en- 
ainment to be repeated ſeveral days, and 
cr was pleaſed to be lifted up, and give 
he word of command; and, with great dif- 
uty, perſuaded even the empreſs herſelf 
et me hold her in her cloſe chair within 
ko yards of the ſtage, from whence ſhe was 
e to take a full view of the whole per- 
mance, It was my fortune, that 
i aecident happened in theſe entertain- 
ts, only once a hery horſe, that belonged 
meof the captains, pawing with his hoof, 
Pick a hole in my handkerchief, and his 
* ſipping he overthrew his rider and 
delt; but I immediately relieved them 
and covering the hole with one hand, 
k own the troop with the other, in the 
e manner as ] took them up. The horſe 
tel! was Rrained in the left ſhoulder, but 
nder got no hurt, and I repaired my 
Kkerchief as well as 1 could; however, 
dal not truſt to the ſtrength of it any 

in luch dangerous enterprizes. 

boat wo or three days before I was ſet 
"ny, as | was entertaining the court 
this kind of feats, there arrived an ex- 
v mform his majeſty, that ſome of his 
Is, riding near the place where I was 
uten up, had ſeen a great black ſub- 
elying on the ground, very oddly ſhap- 
Mendy its edges round as wide as his 
+ b-dchamber, and riſing up in the 
* a high as a man; that it was no 
jy Rare, as they at firſt apprehended, 
on the graſs without motion; and 
wherr had walked round it ſeveral 
* it, by mounting up on each other's 
hu they had got to the top, which 
© and even, and, ſtamping upon it, 
wad it Was hollow withia z that they 
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humbly conceived it might be ſomething 
belonging to the Man-mountain ; and if his 
majeſty pleaſed, they would undertake to 
bring it with only five horſes. I preſently 
knew what they meant, and was glad at 
heart to receive this intelligence. It ſeems, 
upon my firſt reaching the ſhore after our 
ſhipwreck, I was in ſuch confuſion, that, be- 
fore I came to the place where I went to 
ſleep, my hat, which I had faſtened with a 
ſtring to my head while I was rowing, and 
had ſtuck on all the time I was ſwimming, 
fell off after I came to land; the ſtring, as 
J conjeQure, breaking by ſome — 
which I never obſerved, but thought my hat 
had been loſt at ſea. I entreated his im- 
perial majeſty to give orders it might be 
brought to me as ſoon as poſſible, deſcribing 
to him the uſe and the nature of it: and the 
next day the waggoners arrived with it, but 
not in a very good condition; they had 
bored 2 holes in the brim within an inch 
and a Hf of the edge, and faſtened two 
hooks in the holes; theſe hooks were tied 
by a long cord to the harneſs, and thus my 
hat was dragged along for above half an 
Engliſh mile; but the ground in that coun- 
try beipg extremely ſmooth and level, it re · 
ceived leſs damage than I expected. 

Two days after this adventure, the em- 
peror having ordered that part of his army, 
which quarters in and about his metropo- 
lis, to be in readineſs, took a fancy of di- 
verting himſelf in a very ſingular manner. 
He deſired | would ſtand lies a coloſſus 
with my legs as far aſunder as I conveni- 
ently could. He then commanded his ge- 
neral (who was an old experienced leader, 
and a great patron of mine) to draw up the 
troops in cloſe order, and march them under 
me; the foot by twenty-four in a breaſt, 
and the horſe by ſixteen, with drums beat- 
ing, colours flying, and pikes advaneed, 
This body conſiſted of three thouſand foot 
and a thouſand horſe. His majeſty gave 
orders, upon pain of death, that every ſol- 
dier in his march ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt 
decency with regard io my perſon which 
however could not prevent ſome of the 
younger officers from turning up their eyes, 
as they paſſed under me: and, to confeſs 
the truth, my breeches were at that time 
in ſo ill a condition, that they afforded 
ſome opportunities for laughter and admi- 
ration, 

I had ſent ſo many memorials and peti. 
tions for my liberty, that his majeſty at 
length mentioned the matter firſt in the ea» 
binet, and then in a full council; where it 
was N by none, except Skyreſh Bol. 

3 £ 3 golam,, 
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golam, who was pleaſed, without any pro- 
vocation, to be my mortal enemy. But it 
was carried againſt him by the whole board, 
and confirmed by the emperor. That mi- 
niſter was galbet, or admiral of the realm, 
very much in his maſter's confideuce, and 
a perſon well verſed in affairs, but of a mo- 
roſe and ſour complexion, However, he 
was at length perſuaded to comply ; but 
prevailed that the articles and conditions 
upon which I ſhould be ſet free, aud to 
which I muſt ſwear, ſhould be drawn up by 
himſelf. Theſe articles were brought to me 
by Skyreſh Bolgolam in perſon, attended 

by two under- ſecretaries, and ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction. After they were read, 
I was demanded to ſwear to the perform- 
ance of them ; firſt in the manner of my 
own country, and afterwards in the method 
preſcribed by their laws, which was to hold 
my right foot in my left hand, and to place 
the middle finger of my right hang en the 
crown of my head, and my thu the 
tip of my right ear. But becauſe the 
reader may be curious to have ſome idea of 
the ſtyle and manner of expreſſion peculiar 
to that people, as well as to know the arti- 
cles upon which I recovered my liberty, I 
have made a tranſlation of the whole inſtru- 
ment word for word, as near as I was able, 
which I here offer to the public. 


Golbaſto Momaren Evlame Gurdilo 
Shefin Mully Ully Gue, moſt mighty em- 
peror of Lilliput, delight and ter:or of the 
univerſe, whoſe dominions extend five thou- 
ſand bluftrugs (about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference) to the extremities of the globe; 
monarch of all monarchs, taller than the ſons 
of men ; whoſe feet preſs down to the cen- 
tre, and whoſe head ſtrikes againſt the ſun ; 
at whoſe nod the princes of the earth ſhake 
their knees; pleaſant as the ſpring, com- 
fortable as the ſummer, fruitful as autumn, 
dreadful as winter. His moſt ſublime ma- 
jeſty propoſeth to the Man- mountain, lately 

arrived at our celeſtial dominions, the fol- 
lowing articles, which by a ſolemn oath he 
ſhall be obliged to perform, 

1ſt. The — ſhall not de part 
from our dominions without our licence un- 
der our great ſeal. | 

2d. He ſhall not preſume to come into 
our metropolis without our expreſs order ; 
at which time the inhabitants ſhall have two 
hours warning to keep within doors, 

3d. The ſaid Man-mountain ſhall con- 
fine his walks co our principal high roads, 
and not offer to walk or lie down in a mea- 
dow or field of corn, 3 
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4th. As he walks the ſaid roads, he Qal 
take the utmoſt care not to trample upon 
the bodies ot any of our loving iubjed 
their horſes or carriages, nor take a4) 0 
our ſubjects into his hands without their 
own contient. 

5th. If an expreſs requires extraordina 
diſpatch, the Man-mountain ſhall be ebli 
ged to carry in his pocket the meſſes 
ger and horte a fix days journey once iy 
every moon, and return the ſaid meſſerge 
back (if ſo required) ſafe to our imper 
preſence. 

6th. He ſhall be our ally againſt ce 
enemies in the iſland of Blefuſcu ?, and de 
his utmoſt to deſtroy their fleet, which! 
now preparing to invade us. 

7th. That the ſaid Man-mountaia ſh; 
at his times of leiſure, be aiding and aſlittiy 
to our workmen, in helping to raiſe certa 
great ſtones, towards covering the wal: d 
the principal park and other our r0 
buildings, 

8th. That the ſaid Man-mountaio ſal 
in two moons time, deliver in an exadt iv 
vey of the circumference of our doninion 
by a computation of his own paces 16 
the coaſt. 

Laſtly, That, upon his ſolema oath 1 
obſerve all the above articles, the ſaiq Ma 
mountain ſhall have a daily allowance 
meat and drink ſufficient for the ſupport 
1724 of our ſubjects, with free acceis 0 
royal perſon, and other marks of out 
vour. Given at our palace at Belfabor 
the twelfth day of the nigety-firlt moon 
our reign. 


I ſwore and ſubſcribed to theſe art 
with great chearfulneſs and conten!, 
though ſome of them were not ſo honos 
able as I could have wiſhed; which 
ceeded wholly from the malice of S 
Bolgolam, the high-admiral ; whereup 
my chains were immediately unlocked, 
I was at full liberty; The emperor wan 
in perſon did me the honour to be by xt 
whole ceremony. I made my acknow 
ments by proſtrating myſelf at us ma 
5 but he commanded — 1 
after many gracious Cxpremons, 
avoid —— of — I ſhall — 
peat, he added, that he hoped [ 1 | 
a uſeful ſervant, and well deſerve 
favours he had already conferred up® 
or might do for the future, 


In his deſcription of Liliput be ſeems 7 
had England more immediately in * 
deſcription r Blefuſcu, he ſeems to in 
people and Kingdom of Francs. 


The reader may pleaſe to obſerve, that, 
the laſt article for the recovery of my 


<Q verry, the emperor ſtipulates to allow me 
y © wavtity of meat and drink ſuſſicient for 
ei „ort of 1724 Lilliputians. Some 


enter, aſking a friend at court how they 
netto fix on that determinate number; 
ald me, that his majeſty's mathemati- 
| uns having taken the height of my body 
ce e help of a quadrant, and finding it to 
iceed theirs in the proportion of twelve to 
x, they concluded, from the ſimilarity of 
ir bodies, that mine muſt contain at leaſt 
u of theirs, and conſequently would re- 
ure as much food as was neceſſary to ſup- 
vr; that number of Lilliputians. By which 
je reader may conceive an idea of the in- 
wuity of that people, as well as the pru- 
; nt and exact cxconomy of ſo great a 
ertall "a 


r 10) HM Af. . 
lade, the metrepolis of Lilliput, deſcribed, 


att (WI ber rush the emperors palace. A con- 
0110100888 bien betaween the author and a princi- 
$ IC ju ſecretary concerning the affairs of that 
empire. The author's offers to ſerve the cm- 
peror in his Wars s 


Vance The firſt requeſt 1 made, after I had ob- 


ned my liberty, was, that I might have 
15 106 ence to ſee Mildendo, the metropolis ; 
en the emperor eaſily granted me, but 
a 4 ſpecial charge to do no hurt either 
moca de inhabitants or their houſes, The 
wie had notice by proclamation of m 

upn to viſit the town, The wall, whic 

ompalled it, is two feet and a half high, 
ut leaſt eleven inches broad, ſo that a 
bon and horſes may be driven very ſafely 
it; and it is flanked with ſtrong 
13 at ten feet diſtance. I ſtept over 
great weltern gate, and paſſed very 


Cked, My, and fideling, through the two prin- 
br. reer, only in my ſhort waiſtcoat, for 
by 0 OP © damaging the roofs and eves of the 
— © with the tkirts of my coat. I walked 
maj e utmolt circumſpection to avoid 


ung on any ſtraggler, who might re- 
in the ſtreets; although the orders 
ern krict, that all people ſhould keep 

aeir houſes at their own peril, The 
-411dows and tops of houſes were ſo 
wed with ſpectators, that I thought in 
"} travels I had not ſeen a more popu- 
kee. The city is an exact ſquare, 


_ ude _ the wall being five hundred feet 
. intend e * © two great ſtreets, which run 
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croſs and divide it into four quarters, are 
five feet wide. The lanes and alleys, which 


I could not enter, but only viewed them as 


I paſſed, are from twelve to eighteen 


inches. The town is capable of holding 
five hundred thouſand ſouls: the houſes are 
from three to five ſtories: the ſhops and 
markets well provided. 

The emperor's palace is in the centre of, 
the city, where the two great ſtreets meet 
It is incloſed by a wall of two feet highs 
and twernty feet diſtance from the buildings. 
I had his majeity's permiſſion to ſtep over 


this wall; and the ſpace being ſo wide be- 


tween that and the palace, 1 could eafily 
view it on every ſide. The outward court 
is a ſquare of forty feet, and includes two 
other courts: in the inmoſt are the royal 
apartments, which I was very defirous to 
ſee, but found it extremely difficult ; for 
the great gates, from one ſquare into ano- 
ther, but eighteen inches high, and 
ſeven wide, Now the buildings 
of the outer court were at leaſt five feet 
high, and it was impoſſible for me to ſtride 
over them without infinite damage to the 

ile, though the walls were ſtrongly built of 

ewn ſtone, and four inches thick. At the 
ſame time the emperor had a great deſire 
that I ſhould ſee the magnificence of his pa- 
lace; but this I was not able to do till three 
days after, which I ſpent in cutting down 
with my knife ſome of the largeſt trees in 
the royal park, about an hundred yards diſ- 
tant from the city. Of theſe trees I made 
two ſtools, each about three feet high, and 
— enough to bear my weight. The 

ople having received notice aſecond time, 

went again through the city to the palace 
with my two ſtools in my hands, When I 
came to the fide of the outer court, I ſtood 
upon one ſtool, and took the other in my 
hand ; this I lifted over the roof, and gently 
ſet it down on the ſpace between the firſt and 
ſecond court, which was eight feet wide. I 
then ſtept over the building very conveni · 
ently from one ſtool to the other, and drew 
up the fixſt after me with a hooked ſtick, 
By this contrivance I got into the inmoſt 
court; and, lying down upon my fide, I ap- 
plied my face to the windows of the middle 
ſtories, which were left open on purpoſe, and 
diſcovered the moſt ſplendid apartments that 
can be imagined. There I ſaw the empreſs 
and the young princes in their ſeveral lodg- 
ings, with their chief attendants about them. 
Her imperial majeſty was pleaſed to ſmile 
very graciouſly upon me, and gave me out 


of the window her hand to kils, 
2X | But 
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But I ſhall not anticipate the reader with 
farther deſcriptions of this kind, becauſe I 
reſerve them for a greater work, which is 
now almoſt ready for the preſs, containing 
a. general deſcription of this empire, from 
Sits firſt erection, through a long ſeries of 
princes, with a particular account of their 
wars and politics, laws, learning, and reli- 
ion, their plants and animals, their pecu- 
jar manners and cuſtoms, with other mat- 
ters very curious and uſeful; my chief de- 
ſign at prefent being only to relate ſuch 
events and tranſactions, as happened to the 
public or to myſelf, during a reſidence of 
about nine months in that empire, 

One morning, about a fortnight after I 
had obtained my liberty, Reldreial, prinei- 
pal ſecretary of ſlate (as they ſtyle him) for 
private affairs, came to my houſe attended 
only by one ſervant, He ordered his coach 
to wait at a diſtance, and deſired I would 

ive him an hour's audience; which I rea- 
ily conſented to, on account of his.gyality 
and perſonal merits, as well as of any 
ood offices he had done me during my ſo- 
citations at court, I offered to lie down, 
that he might the more conveniently reach 
my ear; but he choſe rather to let me hold 
him in my hand during our converſation, 
He began with compliments on my liberty; 
ſaid, he might pretend to ſome merit in it: 
but however added, that, if it had not been 
for the preſent ſituation of things at court, 
perhaps I might not have obtained it ſo 
ſoon, For, ſaid he, as flouriſhing a condi- 
tion as we may appear to be in to foreign- 
ers, we labour under two mighty evils; a 
violent faction at home, and the danger of 
an invaſion by a molt potent enemy from 
abroad. As to the firft, you are to under- 
ſtand, that for above ſeventy moons paſt 
there have been two ſtruggling parties in 
this empire, under the names of Trameck- 
ſan and Slameckſan *, from the high and 
low heels of their ſhoes, by which they diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves. It is alledged indeed, 
that the high heels are moſt agreeable to 
our ancient conſtitution ; but, however this 
be, his majeſty is determined to make uſe 
only of low heels in the adminiſtration of 
the government, and all offices in the gift 
of the crown, as = cannot but obſerve ; 
and particularly, that his majeſty's imperial 
* High- church and Low- church, or Whig and 
Tory. As every accidental difference between man 
and man in perſon and circumſtances is by this 
wo: k rendered extremely contemptible ; ſo ſpe- 
culative differences are ſhown to be equally ridi- 
culous, when the zeal with which they are oppo- 
led and defended too much exceeds thei import- 
Ace. ' 
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heels are lower at leaſt by a drurr than 
of his court (drurr is à meaſure about the 
fourteenth part of an inch.) The animal. 
ties between theſe two parties run ſo high, 
that they will neither eat nor drink, nor alk 
with each other. We compute the Tranect. 
Jan, or high-heels, to exceed us in number; 
but the power is wholly on our fide, We 
apprehend his imperial highneſs, the heir 
to the crown, to have ſome tendency to. 
wards the high-hcels; at leaſt, we can 
Roy diſcover, that one of his heels is 
igher than the other, which gives him 4 
hobble in his gait. Now, in the midi of 
theſe inteſtine diſquiets we are threatened 
with an invaſion from the iſland of Blefuſcu, 
Which is the other great empire of the uni- 
verſe, almoſt as large and powerful as this 
of his majeſty, For as to what we have 
heard you affirm, that there are other king. 
doms and ſtates in the world, inhabited by 
human creatures as large as yourſelf, our 
philoſophers are in much doubt, and would 
rather conjedture that you dropped from 
the moon, or one of the ſtars ; becauſe it 
certain, that an hundred mortals of you 
bulk would, in a ſhort time, deſtroy all the 
ſruits and cattle of his majeſty's dominions: 
beſides, our hiſtories of fix thouſand moons 
make no mention of any other regions, than 
the two great empires of Lilliput and He- 
fuſcu. Which two mighty powers have, as 
I was going to tell you, been engaged in 
moſt obſlinate war for fix-and-thirty moor 
paſt. It began upon the following ccc 
ſion: it is allowed on all hands, that the pn 
mitive way of breaking eggs, before wee 
them, was upon the larger end; but his pr 
ſent majeſty's grandfather, while he vw 
boy, going to cat an egg, and breaking 
according to the ancient practice, happen 
to cut one of his fingers, Whereupon u 
emperor, his father, abliſhed an echt 
commanding all his ſubjects, upon gien 
peralties, to break the ſmaller end ot the! 
eggs. The people ſo highly reſented 
law, that our hiſtories tell us, there bard * 27 
been ſix rebellions raiſed on that accoun 
wherein one emperor loſt his life, and ans 
ther his crown. Theſe civil 9 — 
were conſtantly fomented by the monare 
of Blefuſcu; and when they were quelled. 
exiles always fled for refuge to that _—_ 
It is computed that eleven thouſand per 
have at ſeveral times ſuffered death, n 
than ſubmit to break their egg“ = l 
ſmaller end. Many hundred large 10 
have been publiſhed upon this contro: 
but the books of the Big-endians have — 
long forbidden, and the whole Fart * 
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incapable by law of 2 employ- 
8. During the courſe of theſe troubles, 
he emperors of Blefuſcu did frequently ex- 
late by their ambaſſadors, accuſin us 
(poking a ſchiſm in religion by offending 

on a fundamental doQrine of our great 
der Loſtrog, in the fifty-fourth chap- 
ol the Blondecral (which is their Aleo- 
„This however is thought to be a 
we run vpon the text; for the words are 
4: «That all true believers break their 
tobe at the convenient end.“ And which 
e convenient end, ſeems in my humble 
non be left to every man's conſcience, 
at in the power of the chief might 
n determine, Now, the Big-endian 
we have found ſo much credit in the em- 
we of Bleſuſcu's court, and ſo much pri- 
x o!iance and encouragement from 
ir party here at home, that a bloody war 
been carried on between the two em- 
es {17 x-and-thirty moons, with various 
ſs; during which time we have loſt 
y capital ſhips, and a much greater 
nber of ſmaller veſſels, together with 
y thouſand of our beſt ſeamen and ſol- 


ny is reckoned to be ſomewhat greater 
1007s, However, they have now equip- 
11 remerous fleet, and are juſt prepar- 
' make a deſcent upon us; and his 
el majeſty, placing a great confi- 
te in your valour and ſtrength, hath 
m1nced me to lay this account of his 
W's before you, 

| cefired the ſecretary to preſent my 
de duty to the emperor, and to let 
row, that 1 thought it would not be- 
* me, who was a foreigner, to interfere 
\ Parties; but I was ready with the 
0 of my life to defend his perſon and 
unit all invaders ®, 


CHAP. V. 


imer, by an extracrdinary ſtratagem, 
dere an invaſion, A high title of ho- 
eg conferred upen him. Ambajjadors 
de from the emperer e Blefuſcu, and 
I prace, The empreſs's apartment on 
8 an acid nt ; the author in rumental 
ding the refl of the palace. 


*emprre of Ble fuſcu is an iſland, ſitu- 

dus crth-calt fide of Lilliput, from 

Miller wit1out examining the ſubject of 

gy engaged to defend the emperor 

* on; becuuſe he knew that no ſuch 

r % right to invade the dominions 
r tor the propagation of truth. 
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whence it is parted only by a channel of 
eight hundred yards wide. I had not yet 
ſeen it, and upon this notice of an intended 
invaſion I avoided appearing on that fide 
of the coaſt, for fear of being diſcovered 
by ſome of the enemy's ſhips, who had re- 
ceived no intelligence of me, all intercourſe 
between the two empires having been 
ſtrictly forbidden during the war upon pain 
of death, and an embargo laid by our em- 
peror upon all veſſels whatſoever, Icom - 
municated to his majeſty a project I form- 
ed of ſeizing the enemy's whole fleet: 
which, our ſcouts aſſured us, lay at anchor 
in the harbour ready to ſail with the firſt 
fair wind, I conſulted the moſt experi- 
enced ſeamen upon the depth of the chan« 
nel, which they had often plummed; who. 
told me, that in the middle at high - water 
it was ſeventy aue, deep, which is 
about fix feet of European meaſure; and 
the reſt of it fifty g/umg/ufs at moſt, I 
walke ards the north-eaſt coaſt, over 
againſt Vlefuſcu; where, lying down be- 
hind a hillock, I took out my ſmall per- 
ſpective-glaſs, and viewed the enemy's 
fleet at anchor, conſiſting of about fifty 
men of war, and a great number of tran. 
ports: I then came back to my houſe, and 
ave orders (for which 1 had a warrant) 
Re a great quantity of the ſtrongeſt cable 
and bars of iron, The cable was about as 
thick as packthread, and the bars of the 
length and ſize of a knitting-needle. 1 
trebled the cable to make it ſtronger, and 
for the ſame reaſon I twiſted three of the 
iron bars together, bending the extremities 
into a hook. Having thus fixed fifty hooks 
to as many cables, I went back to the 
north-eaſt coaſt, and putting off my coat, 
ſhoes, and dlockings walked into the ſea 
in my leathern jerkin, about half an hour 
before high- water. I waded with what 
haſte I could, and ſwam in the middle 
about thirty yards, till 1 felt ground; I ar- 
rived at the fleet in leſs than half an hour. 
The enemy was fo ſrighted, when they ſaw 
me, that they leaped out of their ſhips, 
and ſwam to ſhore, where there could not 
be fewer than thirty thouſand ſouls: I then 
took my tackling, and, faſtening a hook to 
the hole at the prow of each, I tied all the 
cords together at. the end. While I was 
thus employed, the enemy diſcharged ſe- 
veral thouſand arrows, many of which ſtuck 
in my hands and face; and, beſides the ex- 
ceflive ſmart, gave me much diſturbance 
in my work. My greateſt apprehenſion 
was for mine eyes, which I ſhould have 
infallibly 
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infallibly loſt; if I had not ſuddenly thought 
of an expedient. I kept, among other e. 
tle neceſſaries, a pair of ſpectacles in a pri- 
vate pocket, which, as 1 obſerved before, 
had eſcaped the emperor's ſearchers. Theſe 
J took out and faſtened as ſtrongly as J 
could upon my noſe, and thus armed went 
on boldly with my work, in ſpite of the 
enemy's arrows, many of which ſtruck 
againit the glaſſes of my ſpectacles, but 
without any other effect, farther than a 
little to diſcompoſe them. I had now faſ- 
tened all the hooks, and taking the knot 
in my hand began to pull; but not a ſhip 
would ſtir, for they were all too faſt held 
by their anchors, ſo that the boldeſt part 
of my enterprize remained. I therefore 
let go the cord, and leaving the hooks fix- 
ed to the ſhips,. I reſolutely cut with my 
knife the cables that faſtened the anchors, 
receiving above two hundred ſhots in my 
face and hands; then | took up the knot- 
ted end of the cables, to which my hooks 
were tied, and with great eaſe drew ſifty of 
the enemy's largeſt men of war after me. 
The Blefuſcudians, who had not the leaſt 
imagination of what I intended, were at 
firſt confounded with aſtoniſhment. "They 


had ſeen me cut the cables, and thought 
my deſign was only to let the * * run a- 


drift, or fall foul on each other: but when 
they perceived the whole fleet moving in 
order, and ſaw me pulling at the end, they 
ſet up ſuch a ſcream of grief and deſpair, 
as it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe or con- 
ceive, When I had got out of danger, I 
ſtopt awhile to pick out the arrows that 
ſtuck in my bends and face; and rubbed 
on ſome of the ſame ointment, that was 
given me at my firſt arrival, as I have for- 
merly mentioned. I then took off my 
ſpectacles, and waiting about an hour, till 
the tide was a little fallen, I waded through 
the middle with my cargo, and arrived ſafe 
at the royal port of Lilliput. 
The emperor and his whole court ſtood 
on the ſhore expecting the iſſue of this 
reat adventure, They ſaw the ſhips move 
orward in a large half- moon, but could 
not diſcern me, who was up to my breaſt 
in water. When I advanced to the mid- 
dle of the channel, they were yet in more 
pain, becauſe I was under water to my 
neck. The emperor concluded me to be 
drowned, and that the enemy's fleet was 
approaching in an hoſtile manner: but he 
was ſoon eaſed of his fears, for the channel 
growing ſhallower every ſtep I made, I 
came in a ſhort time within hearing ; and 
holding vp the end of the cable, by which 
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the fleet was faſtened, I cried in a tos 
voice, Long live the moſt puiſſant empy 
ror of Lilliput !” This great prince x 
ceived me at my landing with all poll} 
encomiums, and created me a nardac une 
the ſpot, which is the higheſt title of ho 
among them, 

His majeſty deſired J would tale fon 
other opportunity of bringing all the 1 
of his enemy's ſhips into his ports. 3 
ſo unmeaſurable is the ambition of prine 
that he ſeemed to think on nothing le 
than reducing the whole empire of Bleful 
into a province, and governing it by a vic 
roy: of deſtroying the Big-endian ex 
and compelling that people to break: 
ſmaller end of their eggs, by which | 
would remain the ſole monarch of 
whole world. But I endeavoured to d 
vert him from this deſign, by many ary 
ments drawn from the topics of policy 
well as juſtice: and I plainly protet 
that I would never be an inſtrument 
brirging a free and brave people into 
very. And when the matter was debat 
in council, the wiſeſt part of the mini 
were of my opinion. |: 

This open bold declaration of mine n 
ſo oppoſite to the ſchemes and politic: 
his imperial majeſty, that he could nei 
forgive me; he mentioned it in a very u 
ful manner at council, where | was 1 
that ſome of the wiſeſt appeared at leal 
their ſilence to be of my opinion; 
others, who were my ſecret enemies, c 
not forbear ſome expreſſions, which b 
ſide-wind reflected on me. And from 
time began an intrigue between füt! 
jeſty ml a junto of miniſters malic 
bent againſt me, which broke out in! 
than two months, and had like to l. 
ended in my utter deſtruction. Of ſo lt 
weight are the greateſt ſervices to prin 
when put into _ balance with a 7cid 
to gratify their paſſions. a 

js — after this et 
there arrived a ſolemn embaſſy from! 
fuſcu, with humble offers of a peace; 
was ſoon concluded upon conditions 
advantageous to our emperor, uber 
ſhall not trouble the reader. — 
ſix ambaſſadors, with a train of abet. 
hundred perſons ; and their entry Wa! | 
magnificent, ſuitable to the graden 
their maſter, and the Iniportabee 1 
buſineſs. When their treaty — 
wherein T did them ſeveral good 0 
the credit I now had, or at lealt 27 
to have at court, their | excellenc% 
vere privately told how much ! 0 
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friend, made me à viſit in form, 
y began with many iments upon 
wlour and generoſity, invited me to 
w;dom in the emperor their maſ- 
game, and deſired me to ſhew them 
proofs of my prodigious ſtrength, of 
< they had heard ſo many wonders; 
rein | readily obliged them, but ſhall 
trouble the readers with the particu- 


yen! had for ſome time entertained 
ir cx-el|encies to their infinite ſatisfac- 
fand ſurpriſe, I defired they would do 
ue honour to preſent my moit humble 
pects o the emperor their maſter, the 
ban of whoſe virtues had ſo juſtly filled 
whole world with admiration, and 
{ roval perſon I reſolved to attend be- 

| returned to my own country: ac- 
lecly the next time I had the honour 
ſee our emperor, I defired his general 
ce to walt on the Blefuſcudian mo- 
c wich he was pleaſed to grant me, 
| could piainly perceive, in a very cold 
wr: but could not gueſs the reaſon, 
| had a whiſper from a certain perſon, 
tFiimmap and Bolgolam had repretent- 
Ty intercourſe with thoſe ambaſſadors 


a mark of diſaffection, from which I am- 


my heart was wholly free. And this 
the fit time I began to conceive tome 
eriect idea of courts and miniſters. 
i to be obterved, that theſe ambaſſa- 
lpoxe to me by an interpreter, the 
juages of both empires differing as 
a trom each other as any two in Eu- 
ind each nation priding itſelf upon 
uquity, beauty, and energy of their 
wngues, with an avowed contempt for 
of their neighbour; yet our emperor, 
aug upon the advantage he had 
ac ſcizute of their fleet, obliged them 
tivertheir credentials, and make their 
cn m the Lilliputian tongue. And it 
de confeſſed, that from the great in- 
ne of trade and commerce between 
rams, from the continual reception 
es, nich is mutual among them, and 
the cuſtom in each empire to ſend 
jvung nobility and richer gentry to the 
n order to yr themſelves by ſce- 
de vorld, and underſtanding men and 
"5; there are few perſons of diſtinc- 
* merchants, or ſeamen, who dwell 
* Maritime parts, but what can hold 
*1W0n in both tongues; as I found 
weeks after, when 1 went to pay m 
519 the emperor of Blefuſcu, whi 
il of great misfortunes, through 


the malice of my enemies, proved a very | 


happy adventure to me, as I ſhall relate in 
its proper place. 

The reader may remember, that when I 
ſigned thoſe articles upon which 1 recover- 
ed my liberty, there were ſome which I 
diſliked upon account of their being too 
ſervile, neither could any thing but an ex- 
treme neceſſity have forced me to ſubmit. 
But being now a naraac of the higheſt 
rank in that empire, ſuch offices were look- 
ed upon as below my diguity, and the em- 
peror (to do him juſtice) never once men- 
tioned them to me. Howe er, it was not 
long before I had an opportunity of doing 
his majeſty, at leaſt as 1 then thought, a 
moſt ſignal ſervice. I was alarmed at mid- 
night with the cries of many hundred peo- 
ple at my door; by which being ſuddenly 
awaked, I was in iome kind of terror. I 
heard the word urg lum repeated inceiſant- 
ly: ſeveral of the emperor's court making 
their wayahrough the crowd, intreated me 
to come immediately to the palace, where 
her imperial majeſty's apartment was on 
fire by the careleſſneis of a maid of honour, 
who fell aſleep while ſhe was reading a ro- 
mance. I got up in an inſtant; and orders 
being given to clear the way before me, 
and it being likewiſe a moonſhine night, I 
made a ſhift to get to the palace without 
trampling on any of the people. I found 
they had already applied ladders to the 
walls of the apartment, and were well pro- 
vided with buckets, but the water was at 
ſome diſtance. 'Thete buckets were about 
the ſize of a large thimble, and the poor 
people ſupplied me with them as faſt as 
they could; but the flame was fo violent 
that they did little good. I might eaſily 
have ſtifled it with my coat, which 1 un- 
fortunately left behind me for haſte, and 
came away only in my leathern jerkin. 
The caſe ſeemed wholly deſperate and de- 

lorable, and this magnificent palace would 
— infallibly been burnt down to the 
ground, if by a preſence of mind unuſual 
to me, I had not iuddenly thought of an 
expedient. I had the evening before drank 
plentifully of a moſt delicious wine, called 
glimigrim (the Blefuſcudians call it funec, 
but ours is eſteemed the better ſort) which 
is very diuretic. - By the luckieſt chance in 
the world I had not diſcharged myſelf of 
any part of it. The heat I had contracted 
by coming very near the flames, and by 
my labouring to quench them, made the 
wine begin to operate by urine; which I 
voided in ſuch a quantity, and applied — 
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well to the proper places, that in three 
minutes the fire was wholly extinguiſhed, 
and the reſt of that noble pile, which had 
colt ſo many ages in erecting, preſerved 
from deſtruction. 

It was now daylight, and I returned to 
my houſe, without waiting to congratulate 
with the emperor ; becaule, although I had 
done a very eminent piece of ſervice, yet 
F could not tell how his majeſty might re- 
fent the manner by which I had perform- 
ed it: for, by the fundamental laws of the 
realm, it is capital in any perſon, of what 
quality ſoever, to make water within the 
precins of the palace. But I was a little 
comforted by a meſſage from his majeſty, 
that he would give orders to the grand 
juſticiary for paſſing my pardon in form; 
which, however, I could not obtain. And 
I was privately aſſures, that the empreſs, 
conceiving the greateſt abhorrence of what 
J had done, removed to the moſt diſtant 
fide of the court, firmly reſolved tft thoſe 
buildings ſhould never be repaired for her 
uſe; and, in the preſence of her chief con- 
fdents, could not forbear vowing revenge. 


CHAP. VI, 
Of the inhabitants of Lilliput ; their learu- 


ing, laws, and cuftoms ; the manner of edus 
eating their children. The author's nuay 
of living in that country. Alis vindication 
of a great lady, 
Although I intend to leave the deſerip- 
tion of this empire to a particular treatiſe, 
yet in the mean time | am content to gra- 
tify the curious reader with ſome general 
ideas, As the common ſize of the natives 
is ſome what under fix inches high, ſo there 
is un exact proportion in all other animals, 
ns well as plants and trees: for inſtance, 
the talleſt horſes and oxen are between 
tour and five inches in heighth, the ſhee 
an inch and a half, more or lelsz their 
geele about the bigneſs of a ſparrow, and 
lv the ſeveral gradations downwards, till 
you come to the imalleſt, which to my ſight 
were almolt inviſible; but nature hath 
adapted the eyes of the Lilliputians to all 
objects proper for their view: they ſee with 
rent exattneſs, but at no great diſtance, 
And, to ſhew the ſharpness of their ſight 
towards objects that are near, I have been 
much pleated with obſerving a cook pul- 
ling a lark, which was not ſo large as a 
common fly and a young girl threadin 
un inviſible needle with invitible ſilk. Their 
tallell trees are about ſeven feet high: J 
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mean ſome of thoſe in the 
park, the tops whereof 1 od pt 
reach with my fiſt clenched. The 6 
vegetables are in the ſame 10 
but this 1 leave to the reader's imagu 
tion. "4 

I ſhall ſay bur little at preſent of th 
learning, which for many ages hath fi 
riſhed in all its branches among the 
but their manner of writing is very peg 
liar, being neither from the left to t 
right, like the Europeans; nor from 
right to the left, like the Arabians; 
from up to down, like the Chineſe; | 
aſlant from one corner of the paper w. 
other, like ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their be 
directly downwards, becauſe they held 
opinion, that in eleven thouſand mod 
they are all to riſe again, in which 
the earth (which they conceive to be f 
will turn upſide down, and by this me 
they ſhall at their reſurrection be f 
ready ſtanding on their feet. The lea 
among them confeſs the abſurdity of 
doctrine, but the practice ſtill continue 
compliance to the vulgar, 

There are ſome laws and cuſtoms in 
empire very peculiar; and, if they v 
not ſo directly contrary to thoſe of my « 
dear country, 1 ſhould be tempted to 
a little in their juſtification, It is only 
be wiſhed they were as well executed, 
firſt 1 ſhall mention relates to inform 
All crimes againit the ſtate are pant 
here with the utmoſt ſeverity ; but, if 
py accuſed maketh his innocence ph 
y to appear upon his trial, the accurr 
immediately put to an ignominious dee 
and out of his goods or lands the innoe 

rſon is quadruply recompen(cd for 
ofs of his time, tor the danger he un 
went, for the hardſhips of his 1 
ment, and for all the charges he hat 
at in making his defence, Or, if that? 
be deficient, it is largely ſupplied b 
crown, The emperor alſo confers cn 
ſome public mark of his favour, and 
clamation is made of his innocence l 
the whole city, 

They look upon fraud as a grente? 
than theft, and therefore ſeldom fill, 
niſh it with death; for they alledg* 
care and vigilance, with u very cent 
underſtanding, may preſerve a man! 
from thieves, but - honeſty has 10 , 
againſt ſuperior cunning; and ſince | 
neceſſary that there ſhould be 4 FP 
intercourſe of buying and ſelling. add? 
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mon credit; where fraud is permitted, 
| xnuived at, or bath no law to puniſh 
be hone{t dealer is always undone, and 
knave gets the advantage, I remem- 
- When | was once interceding with the 
py for a criminal, who had wronged his 
ter of a great ſum of money, w ich he 
ireceived by order, and ran my with; 
i happening to tell his majeſty, by way 
-rrenvation, that it was only a breach of 
ut; tie emperor thought it monſtrous 
ne to offer as a defence the greateſt ag- 
uon of the crime; and truly I had 
io liy in return, farther than the com- 
nan{ver, that different yations had dif- 
zen culloms; for, I confeſs, I was hearti- 
thamed '. 
ahough we uſually call reward and 
idhment the two hinges upon which 
et I could never 
2 
illiput. 


torernment turns, a 
zve this maxim to be put in 
ay nation, except that of 


0 wever can there bring ſufficient proof, 
e fo | ke hath ſtrictly obſerved the laws of 
lea country for ſeventy-three moons, hath 


in to certain privileges, according to 
quality and condition of life, with a 
wortionable ſum of money out of a 
| appropriated for that ule : he like - 
quires the title of §nilpall, or Legal, 


* ah added to his name, but doth not 
4 to ad to his poſterity, And theſe peo- 
\ only bought it a cs pews defect of policy 
ed, du, when I told them, that our laws 
me <oforced only by penalties, without 
puril vention of reward, It is upon this 
4 if yt tha the image of jultice, in their 


u of judicature, 1s formed with, ſix 
wo before, as many behind, and on 
þ we one, to lignify circumfpettion z 
ba bag of gold open in her right hand, 


(word theathed in her left, to (ſhew 
he v u wore dilpoſed to reward than pu- 
jm prit 
wo. ihuſing perſons for all employments 
hat A be more regard to good morals than 
0 by at abilities; for, flnce government is 
ry On Nu to mankind, they believe that tho 
and wi le of human underſtandings is 
e kale $10 lome (lation or other, and that 


Kence never intended to make the 


er gement of * affairs to be a myſ- 
fail w Cuptcheuded only by a few perſons 
wes "ime genius, of which there ſeldom 


are bura in an age: but they ſuppoſe 
Julice, temperance, and the like, to 


mt of parliament hath been hinco paſſe(, 
ne breaches of traſt hays been made 
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be in every man's power, the practice of 
which virtues, afſilled by 2 and a 
good intention, would qualify any man for 
the ſervice of his country, except where & 
courſe of ſtudy is required, But they 
thought the want of moral virtues was {@ 
far from being ſupplied by ſuperior endow = 
ments of the mind, that employments could 
never be put into ſuch dangerous hands as, 
thoſe of perſons ſo qualified ; and at leaſt, 
that the miltakes committed by ignorance 
in a virtuous diſpoſition would never be of 
ſuch fatal conſequence to the public weal, 
as the practices of a man whoſe inclinations. 
led him to be corrupt, and who had great 
abilities to manage, to multiply, and de- 
fend his corruptions. 

In like manner, the diſbelief of a divine 
2 renders a man incapable of 

Iding any public ſation ; for, ſince kings 
avowed themſelves to be the deputies of 
providence, the Lilliputians think nothing 
can be more abſurd than for a prince to 
employ ſuch men as diſown the authority 
under which he acteth. 

In relating theſe aud the following laws, 
I would only be under ſtood to mean the 
original inſtitutions, and not the molt ſcan» 
dalous corruptions, into which theſe people 
are fallen by the degenerate nature of man. 
For us to that infamous practice of aequir- 
ing great employments by dancing on the 
ropes, or badges of favour and diſtinction 
by leaping over ſticks, and creeping under 
them, the reader is to obſerve, that they 
were firſt introduced by the grandfather of 
the emperor now ieigning. and grew to the 
preſent heighth by the gradual eucreaſe of 
party and faction. 

lngratitude is IN them a capital 
crime, as We read it to have been iu ſome 
other countries: for they reaſon thus, chat 
whoever makes ill returns to his buuelaciurs 
mult needs be a common enemy 10 the reſt 
of mankind, from whom he bath received 
no obligation, and therefore ſuch à man is 


not fit tv live, 
to the duties of 


Their notions relatin 
parents and children differ extremely from 
ours, For, fince the conjunction of male 
and female is founded upon-the great law 
of nature, in order to propagate and con- 
tinue the ſpecies, the Lilliputians will needs 
have it, that men and women are joined 
togsther like other animals by the motives 
of concupiſcence z and that their tenders 
neſs towards their young proceeds from 
t) e lige natural principle: ſor which, rea» 
ſon wey will never allow, that a. child 2 

uv 
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under any obligation to his father for be- 
tting him, or to his mother for bringing 
im into the world, which, conſidering the 
miſeries of human life, was neither a bene- 
fit in itſelf, nor intended ſo by his parents, 
whoſe thoughts in their love-encounters 
were otherwiſe employed. Upon theſe, 
and the like reaſonings, their opinion is 
that parents are the laſt of all others to be 
truſted with the education of their own chil- 
dren : and therefore they have in every town 

Public nurſeries, where all parents, except 
eottagers and labourers, are obliged to ſend 
their infants of both ſexes to be reared and 
educated when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are ſup- 

ſed to have ſome rudiments of docility, 
heſe ſchools are of ſeveral kinds, ſuited 
to different qualities, and to both ſexes, 

They have certain profeſſors well ſkilled 
in preparing children for ſuch a condition 
of life as befits the rank of their parents, 
and their own capacities as well as inclina- 
tion. I ſhall firſt ſay ſomething of the male 
nurſeries, and then of the female, 

The nurſeries for males of noble or emi- 
nent birth are provided with grave and 
learned profeſſors, and their ſeveral depu- 
ties, The clothes and food of the children 
are plain and ſimple. They are bred up 
in the principles of honour, juſtice, courage, 
modeſty, clemency, religion, and love of 
their country ; they are always employed 
in ſome bufineſs, except in the times of eat- 
ing and mn which-are very ſhort, and 
two hours for diverſions, conſiſting of bo- 
dily exerciſes, . They are dreſſe by men 
till four years of age, and then are obliged 
to dreſs themſelves, although their quality 
be ever ſo great, and the women attendants, 
who are aged proportionably to ours at fif- 
ty, perform only the moſt menial offices. 
They are never ſuffered to converſe with 
ſervants, but go together in ſmaller or 
greater numbers to take their diverſions, 
and always in the preſence of a profeſſor, 
or one of his deputies ; whereby they avoid 
thoſe early bad impreflions of folly and 
vice, to which our children are ſubject. 
Their parents are ſuffered to ſee them only 
twice a year; the viſit is to laſt but an 
hour; they are allowed to kiſs the child 
at meeting and parting ; but a profeſſor, 
who always ſtands by on thoſe occaſions, 
will not ſuffer them to whiſper, or uſe any 
fondling expreſſions, or bring any preſents 
of toys, ſweetmeats, and the like. 

The penſion from each family for the 
education and entertainment of a child, 
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n failure of due payment; is levied 
emperor's officers, 


'The nurſeries for children of ordi 
gentlemen, merchants, traders, and ha 
crafts, are managed nably a 
the ſame manner, only thoſe deſigned 
trades are put out apprentices at ele 
rears old, whereas tho(e of perſons of q 
ity continue in their exerciſes cl) 66 
which anſwers to twenty-one with ug: 
the confinement is gradually leſſened 
the laſt three years. 

In the female nurſeries, the young gi 
of quality are educated nad ji 
males, only they are dreſſed by orderly 
vants of their own ſex ; but always in 
preſence of a profeſſor or deputy, till 1 
come to dreſs themſelves, which is at f 
years old, And if it be found, that 1 
nuries ever preſume to entertain the! 
with trighrful or fooliſh ſtories, or the co 
mon follies practiſed by chamber 
among us, they are publicly whip 
thrice about the city, impriſoned fc 
year, and baniſhed for life to the mol 
folate part of the country. Thus the you 
ladies there are as much aſhamed of b 
cowards and fools as the men, znd def 
all perſonal ornaments beyond decency 
cleanlineſs : neither did I perceive any 
ference in their education, made by 
difference of ſex, only that the exere 
of the females were not altogether 6 
buſt ; and that ſome rules were given i 
relating to domeſtic life, and a ſmaller o 
paſs of learning was enjoined them: 
their maxim is, that, -among people 
quality, a wife ſhould be always a real 
able and agreeable companion, vec 
ſhe cannot always be young. When 

irls are twelve years old, which an 

em is the marriageable age, ther 
rents or guardians take them home 
reat expreſſions of gratitude to the 
eſſors, and ſeldom without tears 
young lady and her companions. 

In the nurſeries of females of the mt 
er ſort, the children are inſtructed i 
kinds of works proper for their ſex 
their ſeveral degrees: thoſe in 
* are diſmiſſed at ſeven 
old, 


the reſt are kept to eleven. 
The meaner families, who have ch 
at theſe —— oe * — 
annual ion, which is as lo as fe 
to — to the ſteward of the u 
a ſmall monthly ſhare of their gelt 
be a portion for the child; and id p 
all parents are limited in their exp3 


he. For the Lilliputlans think nothing 
n be more unjult, than for people, in ſub- 
wnicnce to their OWN appetites, to bring 
Alen into the world, and leave the bur- 
in of ſupporting them on the public. As 
p perſons of quality, they give ſecurity to 
opriate a certain ſum for each child, 
wil to their condition; and theſe funds 
ge always managed with good hulbandry, 
ul the moll exact juſtice, 
The cottagers and labourers keep their 
aillren at home, their buſineſs being only 
pull and cultivate the earth, and there- 
bre their education is of little conſequence 
» the public: but the old and diſeaſed 
00g them are ſupported by hoſpitals : 
ke begging is a trade unknown in this 
Are. 
and here it may perhaps divert the eu- 
ous reader, to give ſome account of my 
e aclics, and my manner of living in this 
pun'ry, during a reſidence of nine months 
| thircen days, Having a head me- 
ically turned, and being likewiſe 
ted by necefiity, I had made for my- 
ut a table and chair convenient enough 
; of (he largeſt trees in the royal par 
def hundred ſempſtreſſes were employed 
ency make me ſhirts, and linen for my bed 
any A table, all of the itrongeſt and coarſeſt 


by « they could get; which however they 
exerc e forced to quilt together in ſeveral 
et ſo us, for the thickeſt was ſome degrees 
ventl 7 than lawn, Their linen is uſually 
ger ee inches wide, and three feet make a 
hem: e. The ſempſtreſſes took my meaſure 
people [lay on the ground, one ſtanding on my 
a rea nd another at my mid-leg, with a 


TP"; cord extended, that each held by 
When terd, while a third meaſured the length 
de cord with a rule of an inch long. 

their en they meaſured my right thumb, and 
ed no more; for by a mathematical 
o the Wputauon, that twice round the thumb 
ace round the wriſt, and ſo on to the 
<and the waiſt, and by the help of my 
the en, which J diſplayed on the ground 
fed ur them for a pattern, they fitted me 
r ſe, ay Three hundred taylors were em- 
yea in the ſame manner to make me 

even =; but they had another contrivance 
«ing my meaſure, I kneeled down, 


ye © 6 they raiſed a ladder from the ground 
desde e neck; upon this ladder one of them 
10 Pl Med, and let fall a plum. line from my 
the 18 udo the floor, which juſt anſwered the 
get of my coat; but my waiſt and arms 


d i Wealured myſelf, When my clothes 
e e knilked, which was done in my houſe 
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(for the largeſt of theirs would not have 
been able to hold them) oy looked like 
the patch-work made by the ladies in Eng- 
land, only that mine were all of a colour. 

I had three hundred cooks to dreſs my 
victuals in little convenient huts built about 
my houſe, where they and their families 
lived, and prepared me two diſhes a- piece. 
I took up twenty waiters in my „and 
placed them on the table; an hundred 
more attended below on the ground, ſome 
with diſhes of meat, and ſome with barrels 
of wine and other liquors, flung on their 
ſhoulders ; all which the waiters above 
drew up, as I wanted, in a very ingenious 
manner, by certain cords, as we draw the 
bucket up a well in Europe, A diſh of 
their meat was a good mouthful, and a 
barrel of their liquor a reaſonable draught. 
Theu mutton yields to ours, but their beef 
is excellent, 1 have had a ſirloin fo large, 
that I have been forced to make three bits 
of it; but this is rare. My ſervants were 
aſtoniſhed to ſce me eat it, bones and all, 
as in our country we do the leg of a lark. 
Their geeſe and turkies I uſually eat at a 
mouthful, and I muſt confeſs they far ex- 
ceed ours. Of their ſmaller fow! I could 
take up twenty or thirty at the end of my 
knife. | 

One day his imperial majeſty, being in- 
formed of my way of living, defired that 
himſelf and his royal confort, with the 
young princes of the blood of both ſexes, 
might have the — — (as he was pleaſ- 
ed to call it) of — with me. They 
came accordingly, and I placed them in 
chairs of ſtate upon my table, juſt over - 
againſt me, with their guards about them. 

limnap, the lord high treaſurer, attended 
there hkewiſe with his white ſtaff; and I 
obſerved he often looked on me with a ſour 
countenance, which I would not ſeem to 
regard, but eat more than uſual, in honour 
to my dear country, as well as to fill the 
court with admiration. I have ſome pri- 
_ _—_ —— — that this viſit from 

is majeſty gave Flimnap an rtuni 
of doing me ill offices to his 2 That 
miniſter had always been my ſecret enemy, 
though he outwardly careſſed me more 
than was uſual to the moroſeneſs of his 
nature. 'He repreſented to the emperor 
the low condition of his treaſury ; that he 
was forced to take up money at great dif. 
count; that exchequer bills would not cir- 
culate under nine per cent. below par; that 


I had coſt his majeſty above a million and 
a half of rugs (their greateit gold —_ 
. t 


— — — 3 * — 
— — — n .. — — * 


— = —— — — — — — — D—— — —ää—— ¶ — 
. 


expreſs command of his im 
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abobt the bigneſs of a ſpangle) and 
the whole, — it woul wr rg 


the emperor to take the firſt fair occaſion 
of diſmifling me. 
I am here obliged to vindicate the re- 
utation of an excellent lady, who was an 
innocent ſuffeter upon my account. The 
treaſurer took a fancy to be jealous of his 
wife, from the malice of ſome evil tongues, 
who informed him that her grace had taken 
a violent affection for my perſon; and the 
court-ſcandal ran for ſome time, that ſhe 
onee came privately to my lodging. This 
I ſolemnly declare to be a molt infamous 
falſhood, without any grounds, farther than 
that her grace was pleaſed ta treat me with 
all innocent marks of freedom and friend- 
ſhip. I own ſhe came often to my houſe, 
but always publicly, nor ever without three 
more in the coach, who were uſually her 
ſiſter and young daughter, and ſome parti- 
cular acquaintance;z but this was common 
to many other ladies of the court. And I 
ſtill appeal to my ſervants round, whether 
they at any time ſaw a coach at my door, 
without knowing what perſons were in it. 
On thoſe occaſions, when a ſervant had 
given me notice, my euſtom was to go im- 
mediately to the door and, after paying 
my reſpeQs, to take up the coach and two 
horſes very carefully in my hands (for, if 
there were ſix horſes, the poſtilion always 
unharneſſed four) and placed them on a 
table, where I had fixed a moveable rim 
quite round, of five inches high, to prevent 
accidents, And I have often had four 
coaches and horſes at once on my table full 
of company, while I ſat in my chair, lean» 
ing my face towards them ; and, when I was 
engaged with one ſet, the coachmen would 
ently drive the others round my table, 1 
ave paſſed many an afternoon very agree» 
ably in theſe converſations, But I def 
the treaſurer, or his two informers (I will 
name them, and let them make their beſt of 


it) Cluſtril and Drunlo, to prove that any 


perſon ever came to me incognito, except 
the ſecretary Reldreſal, who was ſent by 
ial majeſty, 
as I have before related, I ſhould not have 
dwelt ſo long upon this particular, if it had 
not been a point wherein the reputation of 
a great lady is ſo nearly concerned, to ſay 
nothing of my own, though I then had the 
honour to be a nardac, which the treaſurer 
himſelf is not; for all the world knows, 
that he is only a glumglum, a title inferior 
by one degree, as that of a marquis is to a 


duke in England; yet I allow he preceded jeſly came to a full refolutivn- 
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me in right of his Theſe p 
— which * — 
the knowledge of by an accident not: 
r to mention, made the treaſurer ſhew 
y for ſome time an ill countenance, 
me a worſe; and although he was 11 
undeceived and reconciled to her, yer | 
all credit with him, and found my in 


decline very faſt with the emperor hink — 
who was indeed too much — by . 
favourite. F 


CHAP, VII. 


The aul bor, being informed of a drfign f 
euſe him of 420 treaſon, A 90 
to Bigfuſcu. His reception there. 
Before I proceed to give an account 

my leaving this kingdom, it may be p 

per to inform the reader of a private 

trigue, which had been for two mon 

—_— againſt me. 

I had been hitherto all my life a tran 
to courts, for which I was unqualified | 
the meanneſs of my condition. I had i 
deed heard and read enough of the diſp 
ſitions of great princes and miniſters; | 
never expected to have found ſuch terri 
effects of them in ſo remote a country, | 
verned, as thought, by very different i 
ims from thoſe in Rurope. net, 

When I was juſt preparing to 1 
attendance on the emperor of Blefuſcy, 
conſiderable perſon at court (to whot M u 
had been very ſerviceable, at a time v 
he lay under the higheſt diſpleaſure of de 
imperial majeſty) came to my houſe 
privately at night in a cloſe chair, # Wear i 
without ſending his name, defired adm 
tance: the chairmen were dilmiſſed; | 
the chair, with his lordſhip in it, into 
coat-pocket i and, giving orders to f 
ſervant to ſay I was indiſpoſed and goin: 
to ſleep, I faſtened the door of my le 
placed the chair on the table according 
my uſual cuſtom, and ſat down by it 
ter the common ſalutations were cet t 
ſerving his lordſhip's countenance ful WW de 
concern, and enquiring into the reaſon "al por 
deſired I would hear him with patiev® 
a matter that highly concerned my le 


and my life. His ſpeech was 10 the ou ud re 
ing effect, for I took notes of it as b be 
he left me. ind to 


Lou are to know, {aid he, that 
committees of council have been lute!) © MOple 
ed in the moſt private manner on Jo” i 
count; and it is but two days fince l 


1 1 „ 
You are very ſenſible that Skyreſh Bol. 


+ mortal enemy almoſt ever ſince 
im): his original reaſons T know not; 
is hatred is increaſed fince your great 
refs againſt Blefuſcu, by which his glo- 
u admiral, is much obſcured. This 
Lin conjunction with Flimnap the high- 
er, whoſe enmity againſt you is no- 
bus on account of his lady, Limtoc the 
nh, Lalcon the chamberlain, and Bal- 
f the grand juſticiary, have prepared 
xs of impeachment againſt you for 
en, and other capital crimes, 

Tis preface made me fo impatient, be- 
wnſcious of my own merits and inno- 
kee, that I was going to interrupt: when 
treated me to be ſilent, and thus pro- 
led: 

t of gratitude for the favours you 
done me, I procured information of 
whole proceedings, and a copy of the 
. wherein I venture my head for 

vice, 


kr of impeachment againſt Quinbus Fleſ- 


tri, the Man«mountain, 


ARTICLE J. 


ereas by a ſtatute made in the reign 
imperial majeſty Calin DeffarPlune, 
mted, that whoever (hall make wn- 
ln the preeinets of the royal palace, 
* liable to the pains and penalties 
* wrenfon ; notwithſtanding the ſaid 

Fleſtrin, in open-breach of the ſaid 
nder eolour of extinguiſhing the fire 

in the apartment of his majeſty's 
u imperial conſort, did malicioully, 
mally, and deviliſhly, by diſcharge of 
„e, put out the ſaid fire kindled in 
apartment, lying and being within 
Knits of the ſaid royal palace, againſt 
ule in that caſe provided, c. againſt 


by, Se. 


Arier II. 


the laid Quinbus Fleſtrin having 
the imperial fleet of Blefuſcu into 
I.. and being afterwards com- 
by his imperial majeſty to ſeize all 

ps of the ſaid empire of Ble- 

reduce that empire to a pro- 
ty governed by a vice-roy from 
dea io deltroy and put to death not 
de big-endian exiles, but likewiſe 
Fevple of that empire, who would 
*htely forſake the big-endian he- 


— 


T (galbet, or high-admiral) hath been 
your 


© lad Fleſtrin, like a falſe trai © 


een og” Vo j . 2 
tor en his moſt auſpicious, ſerene, im- 

rial majeſty, did petition to be excuſed 
rom the ſaid fervice, upon pretence of 
unwillingneſs to force the conſciences, or 
deſtroy the liberties and lives of an inno- 
cent people “. * 


Arier III. 


That, whereas certain ambaſſadors ar- 
rived from the court of Blefuſcu to ſue for 
— in his majeſty's court: he the ſaid 

leſtrin did, like a fa!ſe traitor, aid, abet, 
comfort, and divert the ſaid ambaſſadors, 
although he knew them to be ſervants to a 

rince who was lately an open enemy to his 
imperial majeſty, and in open war againſt 
his ſaid majeſty, 


Arier: IV, 


That the ſaid Quinbus Fleſtrin, con 

to the duty of Ae ſubject, is pou 
preparing to make a voyage to the court 
and empire of Blefuſcu, for which he hath 
received only verbal licence from his im- 
perial majelty; and under colour of the 
ſaid licence doth falſely and traiterouſly 
intend to take the ſaid voyage, and there- 
by to aid, comfort, and abet the em- 
peror of Blefuſcu, ſo late an enemy, and in 
_ war with his imperial majelty afore« 
aid. 


There are ſome other articles, but theſe 
are the molt important, of which I have 
read you an abſtract. 

In the ſeveral debates upon this im- 
peachment it muſt be confeſſed that his 
majeſty gave many marks of his great le- 
nity, often urging the ſervices you had 
done him, and endeavouring to extenuate 

our crimes, The treaſurer and admiral 
nſiſted that you ſhould be put to the moſt 
inful and ignominious death, by ſettin 
re on your houſe at night, and the gener 
was to attend with twenty thouſand men 
armed with poiſoned arrows to ſhoot you 
on the face and hands. Some of your fer» 
vants were to have private orders to ſtrew 
a poiſonous juice on your ſhirts and ſheets, 
which would ſoon make you tear your own 
fleſh, and die in the utmoſt torture. The 
eneral came into the ſame opinion; ſo that 
for a long time there was a majority againſt 
you: but his majeſty reſolving, if poſſible, 


* A lawyer thinks himſelf honeſt if he does 
the belt he can for his client, and u ſtateſmau if 
he promotes the intereſt of his country ; but the 
dean here inculcates an higher notion of right and 
wrong, and obligations to a larger community. 


to 
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to. ſpare your life, at laſt brought off the 
"chamberlain. | 
Upon this incident Reldreſal, principal 
ſecretary for private affairs, who always 
approved himſelf your true friend, was 
commanded by the emperor to deliver his 
opinion, which he accordingly did: and 
therein juſtified the good thoughts you 
have of him. He allowed your crimes to 
be great, but that ſtill there was room for 
mercy, the moſt commendable virtue in a 
rince, and for which his majeſty was ſo 
Juſlly celebrated. He ſaid, the friendſhip 
tween you and him was ſo well known to 
the world, that perhaps the moſt honour- 
able board 'might think him partial : how- 
ever, in obedience to the command he had 
received, he would freely offer his ſenti- 
ments. That if his majeſty, in conſidera- 
tion of your ſervices, and purſuant to his 
own merciful diſpoſition, would pleaſe to 
ſpare your life, and only give order to put 
out both your eyes, he humbly conceived, 
that by this expedient juſtice might in ſome 
meaſure be juſtified, and all the world would 
applaud the lenity of the emperor, as well 
as the fair and generous proceedings of 
thoſe who have the honour to be his coun- 
ſellors. That the loſs of your eyes would 
be no impediment to your bodily firength, 
by which you might {till be uſeful to his 
majeſty : that blindneſs is an addition to 
courage, by concealing dangers from us; 
that the fear you had for your eyes, was 
the greateſt diſſiculty in bringing over the 
enemy's fleetz and it would be ſufficient 
for you to ſee by the eyes of the miniſ- 
ters, ſince the greateſt princes do no more. 
This propoſal was received with the ut- 
moſt diſapprobation by the whole board. 
Bolgolam the admiral could not preſerve 
his temper i but riſing up in fury ſaid, he 
wondered how the tecretary durſt preſume 
to give his opinion for preſerving the life 
of a traitor: that the ſervices you had 
rformed were, by all true reaſons of 
ate, the great aggravation of your erimeyz 
that yuu, who was able to extinguiſh the 
fire by diſcharge of urine in her N 
apartment (which he mentioned with hor- 
ror) might at another time raiſe an inun- 
dation — ſame means to drown the 
Where palace z and the ſame ſtrength, which 
enabled you to bring over the enemy's 
flee(, might ſerve upon the firlt diſcontent 
to carry them back: that he had good 
reaſons to think you were a Bigz-endian in 
our heart; and as treaſon begins in zhe 


t before it appear in overt acts, ſo he 


" - | 


accuſed you as D 0 
2 OO ed you ſhould be put 
ath. 

The treaſurer was of the ſame opinie 
he ſhewed to what ſtreights his majef 
revenue was reduced by the charge 
maintaining you, which would ſoon on 
inſupportable : that the ſecretary's e 
dient of putting out your eyes was ſo 
from being a remedy againſt this evil, 
it would probably increaſe it, as is macif 
from the common practice of blinding i 
kind of fowl, after which they fed the 
er, and grew ſooner fat: that his ſacred i 
jeſty and the council, who are your judg 
were in their own conſciences fully co 
ced of your guilt, which was a (ufc; 
argument to condemn you to death, w 
out the formal proofs required by the 
letter of the law “. 

But his imperial majeſty, fully det 
mined againſt capital puniſhment, was g 
ciouſly pleaſed to ſay, that ſince the c 
cil thought the loſs of your eyes too e 
cenfure, ſome other may be inflited he 
after. And your friend the ſecretary, h eyes 
bly defiring to be heard again, in aH 
to what the treaſurer had objected « 
cerning the great charge his majelty 
at in maintaining you, (aid, that hu 
cellency, who had the ſole diſpoſal of 
emperor's revenue, might eaſily pre 
againſt that evil, by gradually lil 
your eſtabliſhment ; by which, for » 
ſuſficient food, you would grow weak 
faint, and loſe your appetite, and col 
in a few months; neither would the hat, 
of your carcaſe be then fo dangerous 
it ſhould become more than half dial 
ed ; and immediately upon your deat 
or ſix thouſand of his mayelly's fd 
might in two or three days cut you 
from your bones, take it away d 
loads, and bury it in diſtant parts 6 
vent infeQion, leaving the kelezon 
nument of admiration to poſterity. 

Thus by the great friend(bip d 


* There la ſomething ſo odious in 
wrong, that even theſe whom || n 
to puniſhment engeavour to colo ev 

arance of right z but the atem 2.nl 

iccels{ul, and only betrays a oe 

deformity by ſhewing adefire to wh 
Lillipurian court pretended u ng © 
with the fridt letter of the law 10 * | 
to death, though by the firict y_ | 
only he could be conviged of 3 — g 
tention of the tiatute no pr 
palace rather to be burnt dan! 


| : A 
the whale affair was compromiſed. 
u &ritly enjoined, that the _ of 
ng you by degrees ſhould. be kept a 
but the ſentence of putting out your 
«443 entered on the books; none diſ- 
g except Bolgolam the admiral, 
being a creature of the empreſs's, 
perpetually inſtigated by her ma- 
u nüt upon your death, ſhe hav- 
borne perpetual malice againſt you on 
went ot that infamous and illegal me- 
%u took to extinguich the fire in her 
went, 

tiree days, your friend the ſecretary 
x Lirected to come to your houſe, and 
tefore you the articles of impeach- 
; and then to ſignify the great we 
favour of his majeſty and council, 
ty you are only condemned to the 
of your eyes, which his majeſty doth 
giettion you will gratefully and hum- 
mit to; and twenty of his majeſty's 
was will attend in order to fee the 
wen well performed, by diſcharging 
tarp-pointed arrows into the balls of 
yes, as you he on the ground. 

are to your prudence what meaſures 
ke; and, to avoid ſuſpicion, I 
mamediately return in as private a 
ras | came, 

ordſhip did fo, and I remained alone 
nany doubts and perplexities of 


va cultom introduced by this prince 
„ minliry (very different, as 1 have 
Wured, from the pratices of former 
uit alter the court had decreed any 
accution, either to gratify the mo- 
elentment, or the malice of a fa- 
(hc emperor always made a ſpeech 
Woe council, exprelling his great 
nd tenderneſs, as qualities known 
aelled by all the world, This 
"i l1mediately publiſhed through 
n nor did any thing terrify the 
duch as thoſe encomiums on his 
| \Merey; becauſe it was obſerved, 
' More theſe praiſes were enlarged 
e eg, the more inhuman was the 
e and the ſufferer more inno- 
\t 35 19 myſelf, | mult confets, 
* been Joligned for a courtier, 
e birth or education, I was 0 
$0! things, that 1 could not diſ- 
ke lenity and favour of this ſen» 
— conceived it (perhaps errone- 
* 0 be rigorous than gentle. I 
" Vought of ſtanding my trial z 
443 1 could not deny the fats 


DUGUES, &c 7 

alledged in the ſeveral articles, yet I hoped 
CEE admit of ſome extenuation. 
But having in my life peruſed many ftate- 
trials, which I ever obſerved to terminate 
as the judges thought fit to direct, I durſt 
not rely on ſo dangerous a deciſion, in fo 
critical a junQure, and againſt ſuch pow - 
erful enemies. Once I was ſtrongly bent 
upon reſiſtance, for, while I had liberty, the 
whole ſtrength of that empire could hardly 
ſubdue me, and I might eaſily with ſtones 
pelt the metropolis to pieces; but I ſoon 
rejected that project with horror, by re- 
membering the oath I had made to the 
emperor, the favours I had received from 
him, and the high title of zardac he 
conferred upon me. Neither had I fo 
ſoon learned the gratitude of courtiers, to 
perſuade myſelf, that his majeſty's pre- 
ſcat ſeverities acquitted me of all paſt ob- 


ligations, 
At laſt I fixed _ a reſolution, for 
which it is probable I may incur ſome cen- 


ſure, and not unjultly ; for I confeſs I owe 
the preſerving mine eyes, and conſequently 
my — to my own great raſhneſs, and 
want of experience; becauſe, if I had then 
known the nature of princes and miniſters, 
which I have ſince obſerved in many other 
courts, and their methods of treating cri- 
minals leſs obnoxious than myſelf, I ſhould 
with great alactity and readineſs have ſub- 
mitted to ſo eaſy a puniſhment, But hur- 
ried on by the precipitaney of youth, and 
having his imperial majeſty's licence to 
ay my attendance upon the emperor of 
lefuſcu, I took this opportunity, before 
the three days were elaſped, to fend a let- 
ter to my friend the ſecretary, ſignifying 
my reſolution of ſetting out that mornin 
for Blefuſcu, purſuant to the leave I ha 
ot ; and, without n_ for an anſwer, 
| went to that ſide of the iſland where our 
fleet lay, I ſeined a large man of war, tied 
a cable to the prow, and, lifting up the an- 
chors, I {tript myſelf, put my cloaths (to- 
gether with my coverlet,' which I carried 
under my arm) into the veſſel, and draw- 
ing it aſter me, between wading and ſwim» 
ming arrived at the royal port of Blefuſcu, 
where the had long expected me 
they lent me two guides to direct me to 
the capital city, which is of the ſame name, 
I held them in my hands, till | came within 
wo hundred yards of the gate, and defired 
them to d my arrival io one of the ſe» 
eretaries, and let him know, I there waited 
his pajeſty's command. | had an anfwer 
in 2 hour, that bis majeſty, 1 d 
TX y 
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by the royal family and great officers of 
the court, was coming out to receive me. 
I advanced a hundred yards, The em- 
= and his train alighted from their 

rſes, the empreſs and ladies from their 
coaches, and I did not perceive they were 
in any fright or concern, I lay on the 

ound to kiſs his majeſty's and the em- 
preſs's hand. I told his majeſty that I was 
come according to my promiſe, and with 
the licence of the emperor my maller, to 
have the honour of ſeeing ſo mighty, a mo- 
narch, and to offer him any ſervice in my 
power conſiſtent with my duty to my own 
prince; not mentioning a word of my diſ- 

race, becauſe I had hitherto no regular 
nfornmation of it, and might . my» 
ſelf wholly ignorant of any ſuch deſign 
neither could 1 reaſonably conceive that 
the emperor would diſcover the ſecret, 
while I was out of his power; where. 
in however it ſoon appeared I was de- 
ceived, , 

I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
particular account of my reception at this 
court, which was ſuitable to the generoſity 
of ſo great a prince; nor of the difliculties 
I was in for want of a houſe and bed, be- 
ing forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up 
in my coverlet, 


CHAP, VIII. 


The author, by a lucky accident, finds means 
to leave Blefuſeu; and, after ſome diff- 
culties, returns ſafe to his native coun» 
try. 

Three days after my arrival, walking 
out cf curioſity to the north-eaſt coaſt of 
the iſland, 1 obſerved about half a league 
off, in the ſea, ſomewhat that looked like a 
boat overturned, I pulled off my ſhoes 
and ſtockings, and, wading two or three 
hundred yards, I found the obje to ap- 
proach nearer by force of the tide : and 
then plainly ſaw it to be a real boat, which 
I ſuppoſed might by ſome tempeſt have 
been driven from a ſhip: whereupon I re- 
turned immediately towards the city, and 
deſired his imperial majeſty to lend me 
twenty of the talleſt veſſels 4 had left af- 
ter the loſs of his fleet, and three thouſand 
ſeamen, under the command of his vice- 
admiral. This fleet ſailed round, while 1 
went back the ſhorteſt way to the coaſt, 
where I firſt diſcovered the boat; I found 
the tide had driven it till nearer. The 
ſeamen were all provided with cordage, 


which I had beforehand twiſted to a f. - 
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cient ſtrength. When came yp 
ſtript myſelf, and waded till I came wi 
a hundred yards of the boat; after whic 
was forced to ſwim till I got up to it. 
ſeamen threw me the end ofthe cord, w 
I faſtened to a hole in the fore-part of 
boat, and the other end to a man of w 
but I found all my labour to little purpe 
for, being out of my depth, I was not 
to work. In this neceſlity, I was forced 
ſwim behind, and puſh the boat forw 
as often as I could, with one of my ha 
and the tide favouring me, I advanced 
far, that I could juſt hold up my chin 
feel the ground, I reſted two or t 
minutes, and then gave the boat anot 
ſhove, and ſo on till the ſea was no big 
than my arm-pitsz and now, the mol! 
borious part being over, I took out 
other cables, which were ſtowed in on 
the ſhips, and faſtened them firſt 10 
boat, and then to nine of the veſſels » 
attended mez the wind being favour 
the ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we 
rived within forty yards of the ſhore, 
waiting till the tide was our, 1 got d 
the boat, and by the aſſiſtance of two1 
ſand men, with ropes and engines, | n 
a ſhiſt to turn it on its bottom, and { 
it was but little damaged, d 
I ſhall not trouble the reader wit 
difficulties 1 was under by the help of 
tain paddles, which coſt me ten days ! 
ing, to get my boat to the royal po 
Blefuſcu, where a mighty concourſe of 
ple appeared upon my arrival, full of 
der at the fight of ſo prodigious 2 
I told the emperor, that my goed fo 
had thrown this boat in my way to 
me to ſome place, from whence | mig 
turn into my native country, and be 
his majeſty's orders for getting mate 
fit it up, together with his licence toe 
which, — ſome kind expoſtulatiot 
was pleaſed to grant. 5 
I Lid very — wonder, in all thi 
not to have heard of any expre(s fel 
to me from our emperor to the ce 
Blefuſcu. But I was afterwards gte 
vately to underſtand, that his impe 
jeity, never imagining I had the le | 
tice of his deſigns, believed | ww ge 
Blefuſcu in performance of my 15 
according to the licence he had g 
which was well known at our con 
would return in a few days, 
mony was ended. But he wi ® © 
ain at my long abſence ; and, 
faking with the treaſurer 
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at cabal, a perſon of quality was diſ- 
aiched with the copy of the articles 
gun me, This envoy had inſtructions 
prepreſent to the monarch of Blefuſcu the 
pet lenity of his maſter, who was content 
p puniſh me no farther than with the loſs 
Inne eyes; that I had fled from juſtice, 
ad, if I did not return in two hours, I 
bud be deprived of my title of nardac, 
al declared a traitor, The envoy fur» 
r added, that, in order to maintain the 
ace and amity between both empires, his 
Aer expected, that his brother of Ble. 
ky would give orders to have me ſent 

x to Lilliput, bound hand and foot, to 
— as a traitor, 

e emperor of Blefuſeu, having taken 
re days to conſult, returned an anſwer 
milling of many civilities and excuſes, 
* (aid, that, as for ſending me bound, 
brother knew it was impoſſible z that 

dug I had deprived him of his fleet, 
{ he owed great obligations to me for 

V good offices I had done him in mak- 
{ide peace, That however both their 
pies would ſoon be made eaſy ; for I 
x found a prodigious veſſel on the ſhore, 
to carry me on the ſea, which he had 
n order to fit up with my own aſſiſtance 

Urection ; and & hoped in a few weeks 

empires would be freed from ſo inſup- 
lc an incumbrance. 

Jun this anſwer the envoy returned to 
put, and the monarch of Blefuſcu re- 
to me all that had paſſed; offering 

a the ſame time (but under the ſtrict- 

nhdence) his gracious protection, if 
wald continue in his ſervice; wherein 

2h I believed him ſincere, yet I re- 
ſec never more to put any confidence in 
«es or miniſters, where I could poſſibly 

a; and therefore, with all due ac- 
"dgnients for his favourable inten- 
Yy | humbly begged to be excuſed. I 
un, that ſince fortune, whether good 
cal, had thrown a veſſel in my way, 

u reſolved to venture myſelf in the 

FW, rather than be an occaſion of dif- 
between two ſuch mighty mo- 

1 Neither did I find the emperor 

| Cilpleaſed ; and I diſcovered by a 

» accident, that he was ve jad 

| Lada, and ſo were moſt of his 


Rete conſiderations moved me to haſten 


- 


Farture ſomewhat ſooner than I in- 


; « to which the court, impatient to 
r very readily contributed. 


workmen were employed to 


make two ſails to my boat, _— to 
my directions, , quilting thirteen fold of 
their ſtrongeſt linen together, I was at 
the pains cf making ropes and cables, by 
wilting ten, twenty, or thirty of the thick- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt of theirs, A great ſtone 
that I happened to find, after a long ſearch, 
by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor, 
I had the tallow of three hundred cows for 
greaſing — boat, and other uſes, I was 
at incredible 

of the largeſt timber-trees for oars and 
maſts, wherein I was however much aſſiſted 
by his majeſty's ſhip-carpenters, who help- 
ed me in ſmoothing them aſter I had done 
the rough work, 

In about a month, when all was pre- 
pared, I ſent to receive his _— com · 
mands, and to take my leave, The em- 

eror and royal family came out of the pa- 
hee? I lay down on my face to kiſs his 
hand, which he very graciouſly gave me z 
ſo did the empreſs, and young princes of 
the blood. His majeſty preſented me with 
fifty purſes of two hundred ragt a- piece, 
together with his == at full length, 
which I put immediately into one of my 

loves to keep it from being hurt, 
The ceremonies at my departure were 
too many to trouble the reader with at 
this time, 

I ſtored the boat with the carcaſes of an 
hundred oxen, and three hundred ſheep, 
with bread and drink 3 and 
as much meat ready dreſſed as four hun- 
dred cooks could provide. I took with me 
ſix cows and two bulls alive, with as many 
ewes and rams, intending to carry them 
into my own country, propagate the 
breed. And to feed them on board I had 
a good bundle of hay and a bag of corn, 
I would gladly have taken a dozen of the 


natives, but this was a thing the emperor 


would by no means permit; and, beſides a 
diligent ſearch into my pockets, his majeſty 
engaged my honour not to carry away any 
of Ris ſubjects, although with their own con · 
ſent and __ 1 b 
Having thus things as we 
as I was "ble, I ſer ſail on the ay day of 
September 1701 at fix in the morning ; 
— when I had gone about four leagues 
to the northward, the wind being at ſouth - 
eaſt, at fix in the evening I deſcried a 
ſmall iſland about half a league to the 
north-weſt. I advanced forward, and caſt 
anchor on the lee-fide of the iſland, which 
ſeemed to be uninhabited. I then took 
ſome refreſhment, and went to = reſt, 
„ I ſlept 


pains in cutting down ſome 
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1 lept well, and as I conjeQure at leaſt ſix 
hours, for 1 found the day broke in two 
hours after' I awaked, fe was a clear 
night. I eat my breakfaſt before the ſun 
Was up; and heaving anchor, the wind 
being favourable, I ſteered the ſame courſe 
that 1 had done the day before, wherein I 
was directed by my 83 My 
intention was to reach, if poſſible, one of 
thoſe iſlands which I had reaſon to believe 
lay to the north-eaſt of Van Diemen's 
land. I diſcovered nothing all that day; 
but upon the next, about t in the af. 
ternoon, when I had by my computation 
made twenty-four leagues from Blefuſcu, 
I deſcried a ſail ſteering to the ſouth-eaſt ; 
my courſe was due eaſt, I hailed her, but 
could get no anſwer; pet I found I gained 
* her, ſor the wind flackened. I made 
all the ſail I could, and in half an hour ſhe 
ſpied me, then hung out her ancient, and 
iſcharged a gun. It is not eaſy to ex- 
reſs the joy I was in upon the unexpected 
ope of once more ſeeing w; beloved 
country, and the dear pledges I left in it. 
The ſhip flackened her ſails, and I came 
up with her between five and fix in the 
evening, September 26; but my heart 
leapt within me to ſee her Engliſh colours, 
I put my cows and ſheep into my coat. 
82 and got on board with all my 
ttle cargo of proviſions, The veſſel was 
an Englich merchant- man returning from 
Japan by the north and ſouth-ſeas ; the 
captain Mr. John Biddle, of Deptford, a 
very civil man, and an excellent ſailor, 
We were now in the latitude of zo de- 
rees ſouth, there were about fifty men in 
the ſhip; and here I met an old comrade 
of mine, one Peter Williams, who gave me 
a good character to the captain, This 
wry treated me with kindneſs, and 
eſired I would let lim know what place 
I came from laſt, and whither I was bound 
which 1 did in few words, but he thought 
I was raving, and that the dangers I had 
underwent had diſturbed my head; where- 
upon I took my black cattle and ſheep out 
of my pocket, which, after great aſtoniſh. 
ment, clearly convinced him of my vera- 
city. 1 then ſhewed him the gold given 
me by the emperor of Blefuſcu, together 
with his majelty's picture at full length, 
and ſome other rarities of that country. 
gave him two purſes of two hundred 
«gs each, and promiſed, when we ar- 
rived in N to make him a preſent 
of a cow and a ſheep big with young. 


ö 
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4. griat form defribell 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with a F „ the 


particular account bf this 


voyige, v 

was very e for the moſt | 
in the Downs on the 14th 

April 1702. I had only one misforty 
that the rats on Board carried away 6 
of my ſheep; I found her bones in a ho 
picked clean from the fleſh, The rel 
my cattle I got ſafe aſhore, and ſet the 
a4-grazing in a bowling-green at Gr 
wich, where the finene(s of the graſs m 
them feed very heartily, though I had 
ways feared the contrary : neither could 
pollibly have preſerved them in ſo long 
voyage, if the captain had not allowed 1 
ſome of his beſt biſcuit, which rubbed 
led with water, was 
e ſhort time I contin 
in England, I made a conſiderable pre 
by ſhewing my cattle to many perſons 
quality, and others : and before I be 
my ſecond voyage, I ſold them for ſix hy 
dred pounds, Since my laſt return 1 
the breed is conſiderably increaſed, el 
cially the ſheep, which 1 hope will 
Pe of the woollen n 

nufacture by the fineneſs of the fleeces, 


We arriy 


powder, and mi 
conſtant food. 


much to the 


I ſtayed but two months with m 


and family for my inſatiable defire 
ſeeing foreign countries would ſuffer 
to continue no longer, I left fifteen | 
dred pounds with my wife, and fixed | 
in a good houſe at Redriff, My rem 
ing ſtock I carried with me, part in mot 
= rt in goods, in hopes to imprd 
my fortunes, My eldeſt uncle John! 
le me an eſtate in land, near Lppig 


about thirty 4% a-year; and 
long leaſe o 


my family upon the pari 


Johnny, named fo after his uncle, vas 
the grammar-ſchool, and a towardly ct 

(who 15 now well u 
ried, and has children) was then Ys 
needle-work. 1 took leave of 1 


My daughter Bett 


and boy and girl, with tears on 


Re nr Gre, et tow, 
chant · ſhip of three hund , be 
for Surat, captain John Nicholas of 9 
pool commander. But my account | 


voyage. mult be deferred to be! 
part of my travels. 2 


to fetch water, the author dw” 


the Black-Bull in Fe 
Lane, which yielded me as much mo 
ſo that I was not in any danger of lear 


tht country. He is left on ſhore, 
v fixed by one of the natives, and carried 
» a farmer's houſe. His reception, with 
ſreral accidents that happened there, A 
uingtion of the inhabitants, 


h 
1 Having been condemned by nature and 
ene to an active and reſtleſs life, in 


w months after my return 1 again left 
w oative country, and took ſhipping in 
* Downs on the zoth day of June 17c2, 
the Adventure, captain John Nicholas, 
Corniſh man, commander, bound for 
un. We had a very Pome gale 
we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
lere we landed for freſh water, but diſ- 
ring a leak, we unſhipped our goods, 
|vintered there z for the captain fall. 
x ck of an ague, we could not leave 
ape till the end of March. We then 
al, ard had a. good voyage till we 
& the Streights of Madagaſcar; but 
pig got northward of that iſland, and 
bout hve degrees ſouth latitude, the 
pl; which in thoſe ſeas are obſerved to 
bs a conſtant equal gale between the 

and weſt, from the be inning of De- 
nber to the beginning of May, on the 
aof April began to blow with much 
er viglence, and more weſterly than 
conunuing fo for twenty days toge- 
during which time we were driven a 
mo io the caſt of the Molucca iſlands, 
(out three degrees northward of the 
u our captain found by an obſerva- 
0g, te took the ſecond of May, at which 
* the wind ceaſed, and it was a perſect 
\ Vhereat I was not a little rejoiced. 
me ie, being a man well experienced in 
Kigation of thoſe ſeas, bid us all pre- 


DU 
on 4 


ed 1 


\ly ganit a ſtorm, which accordingly 

wa Fave the day following: for a ſouthern 

4 a the ſouthern monſoon, began 
K. n. 


Fang it was like to overblow, we 
nur ſprit-ſail, and ſtood by to hand 

bre. aal; but, making foul weather, we 
dhe guns were all faſt, and handed 

men. The ſhip lay very broad off, 
— it better ſpooning before the 
by trying or hulling. We rect the 
4 and ſet him, and hawled aſt the 
"*et; the helm was hard a-weather. 
* rs We belayed the 
— on but the ſail was ſplit, and 
* 2 the yard, and got the ſail 
I; P, and unbound all the things 
Tat, was a very fierce ſtorm ; 
e trange and dangerous. We 


* 
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hawled off upon the lanniard of the - 
ſtaff, and helped the man at the helm, 
We would not get down our top- maſt, but 
let all ſtand, becauſe ſhe ſcudded before 
the ſea very well, and we knew that, the 
top-maſt being aloft, the ſhip was the 
wholeſomer, and made bettet way through 
the ſea, ſeeing we had ſea-room, When 
the ftorm was over, we ſet fore-ſail and 


main-ſail, and brought the ſhip to. Then 


we ſet the mizen, main-top-ſail, and the 
fore-top-ſail, Our courſe was eaſt-north- 
eaſt, the wind was at ſouth-weſt, We got 
the ſtarboard tacks aboard, we caſt off our 
weather-braces and lifts; we ſet in the 
lee-braces, and hawled forward by the 
weather-bowlings, and hawled them tight, 
and belayed them, and hawled over the 
mizen-tack to windward, and kept her full 
and by as near as ſhe would lie. 

During this ſtorm, which was followed 
by a ſtrong wind weſt-ſouth-weſt, we were 
carried by my computation about five hun- 
dred leagues to the eaſt, ſo that the oldeſt 
ſailor on could not tell in what — 
of the world we were. Our proviſions held 
out well, our ſhip was ſtaunch, and our 
crew all in — health; but we lay in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs for water, We thought 
it beſt to hold on the ſame courſe, rather 
than turn more northerly, which might 
have bronght us to the north-weſt — of 
Great Tartary, and into the frozen ſea. 

On the 16th day of June 1903, a boy 
on the top-maſt diſcovered land. On the 
17th we came in full view of a great 
iſland or continent (for we knew not whe - 
ther) on the ſouth fide whereof was a ſmall 
neck of land jutting out into the ſea, and 
a creek too ſhallow to hold a ſhip of above 
one hundred tons, We caſt anchor within 
a league of this creek, and our captain 
ſent a dozen of his men well armed in the 
long-boat, with veſſels for water, if any 


could be found. I defired his leave to go 


with them, that I might ſee the country, 
and make what diſcoveries I could. When 
we came to land; we ſaw no river or ſpring, 
nor any ſign of inhabitants. Our men 
therefore wandered on the ſhore to find 
out ſome freſh water near the ſea, and I 
walked alone about a mile on the other 
fide, where I obſerved the country all 
barren and rocky. I now began to be 
weary, and ſeeing nothing to entertain 
my curioſity, I returned gently down to- 
wards the creek; and the ſeq being full in 
my view, I ſaw our men already into 
the bout, and rowing for life to the ſhip.” 
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-I was going to halloo after them, although ſome words he ſpoke, they went to fe 


It had been to little purpoſe, when I ob- the corn in the field where 1 lay, 1 þ . 
ſerved a huge creature — after them from them at av great a diſtance w * 
in the ſea, as faſt as he could; he waded could, but was forced to move with e be 
not much deeper than his knees, and took treme difficulty, for the talks of the © un 
igious firides ; but our men had the were ſometimes not above a foot dif, RY tr: 

art of him half a league, and the ſea fo that I could hardly ſqueeze my bo 11 
thereabouts being full of ſharp- pointed betwixt them, However I made u tif by 
rocks, the monſter was not able to over» go forward, till I came to a part of de 
take the boat, This I was afterwards field where the corn had been laid b mu 
told, for I durſt not ſtay to fee the iſſue of rain and wind, Here it was im fl —_ : 
the adventure; but ran as faſt as I could me to advance a ſtep; for the ftalks we cor! 
the way I firſt went, and then climbed up ſo interwoven that I could not cr bee 
a ſteep hill, which gave me ſome proſpect thorough, and the beards of the fallen an; 
of the country, 1 found it fully cultivated ; ſo ſtrong and pointed, that they piere hall 
but that which firſt ſurpriſed me was the through my clothes into my fleſh, At dre 
length of the graſs, which, in thoſe ſame time I heard the reapers not abe vith 
grounds that' ſeemed to be kept for hay, an hundred yards behind me, Being q rent! 
was about twenty feet high, diſpirited with toil, and wholly overco mid 
J fell into a high road, for ſo 1 took it by grief and deſpair, I lay down bet i»! 
to be, though it ſerved to the inhabitants two ridges, and heartily wiſhed I nigh de, 
only as a foot-path through a field of bar- there end my days, I bemoaned my ore 
ley. Rere I walked on for ſome time, ſolate widow, and fatherleſs children. and 
but could ſee little on either fide, it being lamented my own folly and wilfulne( AY tr: : 
now near harveſt, and the corn riſing at attempting a ſecond voyage, againit iy ug; 
leaſt forty feet, I was an hour walking advice of all my friends and relation» i 


to the end of this field, which was fenced. In this terrible agitation of mird I cc 
in with a hedge of at leaſt one hundred not forbear thinking of Lilliput, whok 
and twenty feet high, and the trees ſo habitants looked upon me as the grea 
lofty that I could make no computation prodigy that ever appeared in the wo 
of their altitude, There was a ſtile to where I was able to draw an imperial 
aſs from this field into the next. It had in my hand, and perform thoſe other 
our ſteps, and a ſtone to croſs over when tions which will be recorded for ever 
you came to the uppermoſt, It was im- the chronicles of that empire, while pe 
poſlible for me to climb this ſtile, becauſe rity ſhall hardly believe them, althe would. 
every ſtep was ſix feet high, and the upper atteſted by millions, I reflected wha 
ſtone above twenty. I was endeavouring mortification it muſt prove to me 10 ve ba: 
to find ſome gap in the hedge, when I dif- pear as inconſiderable in this nation, Bn ed { 
overed one of the inhabitants in the next one ſingle Lilliputian would be among 
eld advancing towards the ſtile, of tho But this I conceived was to be the lat 
ſame ſize with him whom I ſaw in the ſea my misfortunes: for, as human cred 
purſuing our boat. He appeared as tall az are obſerved to be more ſavage ande 


an ordinary ſpire ſteeple, and took about in proportion to their bulk, what ee bd th 
ten ? pn at every ſtride, as near as J expect but to be a morſel in the mou! tof 
could gueſs, 1 was ſtruck with the utmoſt the firſt among theſe enormous bauern 


fear and aſtoniſhment, and ran to hide that ' ſhould happen to ſeize me! 
myſelf in the corn, from whence I ſaw doubtedly philoſophers are in the 
him at the top of the ſtile looking back when they tell us, that nothing is ff 
into the next field on the right hand, and little otherwiſe than by com 
heard him call in a voice many degrees might have pleaſed fortune t bart 
louder than a ſpeaking-trumpet; but the the Lilliputians find ſome —_— 
noiſe was ſa high iu the air, that at firſt I the people were as diminutive Wt 
certainly thought it was thunder, Where. to them, as they were to me. .me 
upon ſeven monſters, like — 4 came knows but that even this rodignon | dy reps 
towards him with reaping-hooks in their of mortals might be e 
| | hands, each hook about the largeneſs of in ſome diſtant part of the world, lag: | 
ſix ſeythes. Theſe people were not ſo we have yet no diſcovery ! ” : 
well clad as the firſt, whoſe ſervants or Scared and confounded as I * In m 
| labourers they ſeemed to be: 8 not ſorbear going on with a A wt 
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when one of the reapers, approach= maſter, who was a ſubſtantial farmer, and 

bei ten yards of the Ales whore | the ſamo perſon I had firſt ſeen in the 
yy, made me apprehend that with the field, 
ext flep 1 ſhould be ſquaſhed to death The farmer . (as I ſuppoſe 
der his footy or cut in two with his their talk) received ſuch an account 
mping-hook, And therefore when he me as his ſervagt could give him, took a 
w again about to move, I ſcreamed as piece of a ſmall ſtraw, about the ſize of a 
kad as fear could make me, 4 1 walking-ſtaff, and therewith lifted up the 
be huge creature trod ſhort, and looking lappets of my coat; which it ſeems he 
rund about under him for ſome time, at lat thought to be ſame kind of covering that 
epied me as 1 lay on the ground, He nature had given me. He blew my hairs 
onidered me awhile, with the caution of aſide to take a better view of 2 fa 
me who endeavours to lay hold on a ſmall He called his hinds about him, alk 
kingerous animal in ſuch a manner that it them (as I afterwards learned) whether 
ball not be able either to ſcratch or to they had ever ſeen in the fields any little ; 
tie him, as I myſelf have ſometimes done creature that reſembled me: he then placed 
vith a weaſel in England. At length he me' ſoftly on the ground upon all four, but 
rentured to take me up behind by the I got immediately up, and walked flow! 
idle between his fore-finger and thumb, backwards and forwards to let thoſe © 
ul brought me within three yards of his ſee I had no intent to run away. They all 
yes, that he might behold my ſhape fat down in a circle about me, the better 
pore perfectly. I gueſſed his meaning, to obſerve my motions. I pulled off my 
ud my good fortune gave me ſo _—_ hat, and made a low bow towards the far. 
welence of mind, that I reſolved not to mer. I fell on my knees, and lifted up 
trupgle in the leaſt as he held me in the my hands and eyes, and ſpoke ſeveral 
ir above ſixty feet from the ground, al- words as loud as I could: I took a purſe 
tough he grievouſly pinched my ſides, of gold out of my pocket, and humbly pre- 
kr fear I ſhould flip through his fingers, ſented it to him. He received it on the 
Al | ventured was to raiſe mine eyes to- palm of his hand, then applied it cloſe to 
nds the ſun, and place my hands toge- eye to ſee what it was, and afterwards 
ber in a ſupplicating poſture, and to ſpeak turned it ſeveral times with the point of a 
kne words in an humble melancholy tone, pin (which he took out of his fleeve) but 
kitable to the condition T then was in, could make nothing of it, Whereupon I 
Per | 2 every moment that he made a ſign that he ſhould place his hand 
would daſh me againſt the ground, as we on the ground, I then took the purſe, and 
tally do any ltd hateful animal, which opening it, poured all the gold into his 
de have a mind to deſtroy *®. But my palm. There were fix Spaniſh pieces of 
pod dar would have it, that he appeared four piſtoles each, beſides twenty or thirty 
— with my voice and geſtures, and ſmaller coins, I ſaw him wet the tip of 
gan to look upon me as a curioſity, much his little finger upon his tongue, and take 
Widering to hear me pronounce articu= up one of my largeſt pieces, and then an- 
te words, although he could not under - er, but he ſeemed to be wholly ignorant 
nd them, In the mean time I was not what they were, He made me 17 ta 
mie to forbear groaning and ſhedding tears, put them again into my purſe, and the 
| ic turning my head towards m fides ; purfe again into my pocket, which, after 
we. him know, as well ay I could, how offering it to him ſeveral times, I thought 
del) I was hurt by the preſſure of his it beſt todo. a 
bumb and finger, fe ſeemed to appre- The farmer by this time was convinced 
ay meaning ; for, lifting up the lap- I muſt be a rational creature, He ſpoke 
Ki of his coat, he put me gently into 8 often to me, but the ſound of his voice 
immediately ran along with me to his pierced my ears like that of a —_ 
bs yet his words were articulate enough, 
— p —_— felicity of ſenſitive anſwered as loud as I could in ſeveral lan- 
* n guages, and he often laid his ear within 
*®, who would ſhudder at cutting the throst two yards of me, but all in vain, for wa 
BO but it ſhould always be remembered, were Wholly unintelligible to each other, 
yy He then ſent hls ſeryanth to their work, 
„mon ſufferance feels a ing andkerchief out 

A when a giant det P. e es be doubled avd fpread it on i 
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left hand, which he placed flat on the 
ground, with che palm upwards, making 
me a ſign to ſtep into it, as I could 
do, for it was not above a foot in thick- 
neſs. I thought it my part to obey, and, 
for fear of falling, laid myſelf at full length 

the handkerchief, with the remainder 
which he lapped me up to the head for 
farther ſecurity, and in this manner carried 
me home to his houſe, There he called 
his wife, and ſhewed me to her; but ſhe 
ſcreamed and ran back, as women in Eng- 
land do at the fight of a toad or a ſpider, 
However, when 0 had a while ſeen my 
behaviour, and how well I obſerved the 
figns her huſband made, ſhe was ſoon re- 
cöneiled, and by degrees grew extremely 
tender of me, 

It was about twelve at noon, and a ſer- 
vant brought in dinger. It was only one 
ſabſlantlal diſh of ment (fit for the plain 
condition of an huſbandman) in a diſh of 
about four-nand-twenty feet diameter. The 
company were the farmer and his wife, 
three children, and an old grandmother ; 
when they were ſat down, the farmer placed 
me at ſome diſtanee from him on the table, 
which was thirty feet high from the floor, 
T was in u terrible fright, and kept as far 
as I could from the edge for fear of fal- 
ling. The wife minced a bit of meat, 
then crumbled ſome bread on a trencher, 
and placed it before 1 I made her a 
low bow, took out my knife and fork, and 
fell to eat, which gave them exceeding 
delight. The miſtreſs ſent her maid for 
a ſmall dram-cup, which held about two 
gallons, and filled it with drink ; I took 
up the veſſel with much difficulty in both 
hands, and in « moſt reſpectful manner 
drank to her ladyſhip's health, expreſſing 
the words as loud as I could in Engliſh, 
which made the company laugh ſo heartily, 
that I was almoſt deafened with the noiſe. 
This liquor taſted like a ſmall cyder, and 
was not unpleaſant. Then the maſter made 
me à fign to come to his trencher-ſide ; 
but as I walked on the table, being in 
great ſurprize all the time, as the indulgent 
reader will eaſily conceive and excule, I 
8 to ſtumble againſt a cruſt, and 
fell flat on my face, but received no hurt, 
I got up immediately, and obſerving the 
good people to be in much concern, I took 
my hat (which I held under my arm out 
of good manners) and, waving it over m 
head, made three huzzas to Thew ! 

t no miſchief by my fall, But ady 

g forwards toward my maſter (as 1 Mall 
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henceforth call him) his youngeſt fs 
ſat next him, an * r ＋ 
years old, took me up by the legs, and held 
me ſo high in the air, that I trembled every 
limb z but his father ſnatched me from him, 
and at the ſame time gave him ſuch a box 
on the left ear, as Would have felled an 
European troop of horſe to the earth, or. 
dering him to be taken from the table. But 
being afraid the boy might owe me a ſpite, 
and well remembering how miſchievous all 
children among us naturally are to ſpar- 
rows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy- 
dogs, I fell on my knees, and pointing to 
the boy, made my maſter to underſtand, us 
well as I could, that 1 deſired his ſon might 
be pardoned, The father complied, and 
the lad took his ſeat again z whereupon | 
went to him and kiſſed his hand, which my 
_ took, and made him ſtroke me gent) 
with it, p 
| In the midſt of dinner, my miſtreſs" 
favourite cat leaped into her lap. I heard 
a noiſe behind me like that of a dozen 
ſtocking-weavers at work z and, turning 
my head, I found it proceeded from, the 
purring of that animal, who ſeemed to be 
three times larger than an ox, as J com» 
ated by the View of her head, and one 0 
fer paws, While her _ miſtreſs was feeding 
and ſtroking her. The fierceneſs of thu 
creature's countenance altogether diſcom- 
poſed me, though I ood at the further end 
of the table, above fifty ſeet off, and al- 
though my miſtreſs held her faſt, for fe 
ſhe might give a ſpring, and ſeize me i 
her talons. But it happened there was te 
danger; for the cat took not the leaſt n0- 
tice of me, when my maſter placed ns 
within three yards of her, And as | have 
hon always told, — pony wn by ex 
rience in my travels, that Nying or 
— fear before a fierce animal 1 
certain way to make it purſue or attac 
you, ſo I reſolved in this dangerous Junc 
tare to ſhew no manner of concern. 
walked with intrepidity five or fix us 
before the very head of the cat, and cant 
within half a yard of her; whereupon 1 
drew herſelf back, as if ſhe were we 
afraid 1 * P I L prevent | 
concerning the dogs, w 
came — the — as it is uſunl in far 
ee 
qual in bulk to four ele N | 
hound . taller yon the 
not ſo large, | 
When dinner was almoſt done, 10 
came in with a child of a year odd 


um 


„ who immediately ſpied me, and be- 
- a (quall that you might have heard from 
ondon-bridge io Chelſea, after the uſual 
of infants, to get me for a play - thing. 

The mother out of pure indulgence took me 
ip, and put me towards the child, who pre- 
{ny ſeized me by the middle, and got my 
had into his mouth, where I roared ſo loud 
tat the urchin was Frighted, and let me 
trop; and 1 ſhould infallibiy have broke 
py neck, if the mother had not held her 
pron under me. The nurſe, to quiet her 
lube, made uſe of a rattle, which was a 
tind of hollow veſſel filled with great Rones, 
nd fatened by a cable to the child's waiſt; 
ut all in vain, ſo that ſhe was forced to ap» 
y the laſt remedy, by giving it ſuek. I muſt 
wiſely no object ever diſguſted me ſo much 
pike fight of her monſtrous breaſt, which I 
e170t gell what to compare with, ſo as to 


10 the curious reader an idea of its bulk, 


ebe, and colour, It ſtood prominent fix 
eard ker, and could not be leſs than fixteen in 
0zen BY circumſerence, The nipple was about half 
ning WA te bigneſs of my head, and the hue both of 
, the 8 thut and the dug ſo varied with (pots, pim- 
10 be js, and N that nothing coul 

com- more nauſeous: for I had a near ſight 


Aber, ſhe ſitting down the more conveni- 
mily to give ſuck, and I ſtanding on the 
ule, 'This made me refle& upon the fair 
ks of our Engliſh ladies, who appear ſo 
tautiful to us, only becauſe they are of our 
n ine, and their defects not to be ſeen but 
Wrugh a-magnifying-glaſs, where we find 
experiment, that the Imootheſt and whit- 
= look rough and coarſe, and ill-co- 
wore 


[remember, when I was at Lilliput, the 
daple xions of thoſe diminutive — jy ap- 


o me the faireſt in the world ; and 
or Aung upon this ſubject with a perſon of 
al is Ring there, who was an intimate friend 


mine, he ſaid that my face * 
n fairer and ſmoother when he looked 
ne from the ground, than it did upon a 
wer view, when I took him up in my 
and brought him cloſe, which he con 
«Was at firit a very ſhocking fight. He 
de could diſcover great holes in my 
"; that the ſtumps of my beard were ten 
ws tronger than the briſtles of a boar, 
«ny complexion made up of ſeveral co- 
" altogether diſagreeable : although 1 

dez leave to ſay for myſelf, that I am 
n molt of my ſex and country, and 
alle ſun«burnt by all my travels. On 
abr ide, diſcourſing of the ladies in 
MPpero1's court, he uſed to tell me 
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reflection was obvious enough ; which, how « 
ever, I could not forbear, leſt the reader 
might think thoſe vaſt creatures were actu- 
ally deformed ; for I muſt do them juſtice 
to ſay, they are « comely race of ez 
and particularly the features of my maſter's 
countenance, a mou he were but a farmer, 
when U beheld him from the height of ft 
feet, appeared very well proportioned, 
When dinner was done, my maſter went 
out to his labourers, and, as I could diſco 
ver 1 his voice and gelture, » gave his wife 
a ſtrict charge to take care of me. I was 
very much tired, and diſpoſed to Qleop z 
which my miltreſs perceiving, ſhe put me 
on her own bed, and covered me with a 
clean white handkerchief, but larger and 
coarſer than the main-ſail of a man of 


war. 
I ſlept about two hours, and dreamed 
I was at home with my wife and children, + 
which aggravated my forrows, when I a- 
waked, and found myſelf alone in a vaſt 
room, between two and three hundred feet 
wide, and above two hundred high, lyi 
in a bed twenty yards wide, M nidreb 
was gone about her hduſehold affairs, and 
The bed was eight 


had locked me in. 
ards from the floor, Some natural neceſ- 
ties required me to get down: I durſt not 
reſame to call, and, if I had, it would have 
— in vain with ſuch a voice as mine, at 
ſo great a diſtance as from the room where 
I lay to the kitchen where the family kept. 
While 1 was under theſe circumſtances, two 
rats crept up the curtains, and ran ſmelling 
backwards and forwards on the bed. One 
of them came up almoſt to my ſace, where. 
upon I roſe in a fright, and drew out my 

hanger to defend myſelf, Theſe horri 
animals had the boldneſs to attack me on 
both ſides, and one pf them held his fore- 
feet at my collar; bat I had the good for. 
tune to rip up his belly, before he could do 
me any miſchief, He fell down at my feet, 
and the other ſeeing the fate of his comrade 
made his eſcape, but not without one | 
wound on the back, which I gave him as he 
fled, and made the blood run trickling from 
him. After this exploit I walked gently to 
and fro on the bed to recover my breath, 
and loſs of ſpirits. Theſe creatures were of 
the ſize of a large maſlift, but infinitely more 
nimble and fierce, fo that, if I had taken of 
my belt before 1 went to ſleep, I muſt la- 
fallibly have been torn to pieces and de» 
voured. 


voured, I meaſured the tail of the dead 
rat, and found it to be two yards long, 
wanting an inch; but it went againſt m 

fomach to drag the carcaſe the bed, 
where it lay ill bleeding; I obſerved it 
had yet ſome life, but, with a ſtrong ſlaſh 
_ the neck, I thoroughly diſpatched 


Soon after my miſtreſ; came into the 
room, who ſeeing me all bloody, ran and 
took me up in her hand. I pointed to the 
dead rat, ſmiling, and making other figns 
to ſhew I was not hurt, whereat ſhe was 
extremely rejoiced, calling the maid to 
take up the dead rat with a pair of tongs, 
and throw it out of the window, Then ſhe 
ſet me on a table, where I ſhewed her my 
hanger all bloody, and, wiping it on the 
lappet of my coat, returned it to the ſcab- 
bard, I was preſſed to do more than one 
thing, which another could not do for me, 
and therefore endeavoured to make my 
miſtreſs underſtand that I deſired to be ſet 
down on the floor ; which after ſhe had 
done, my baſhfulneſs would not ſuffer me to 
expreſs myſelf farther, than by pointing to 
the door and bowing ſeveral times, 'The 
d woman, with much difficulty, at laſt 
perceived what I would be at, and taking 
me up again in her hand, walked into the 
garden, where ſhe ſet me down, I went 
on one ſide about two hundred yards, and 
beckoning to her not to look or to follow 
me, I hid myſelf between two leaves of 
ſorrel, and thero diſcharged the neceſlities 
of nature, 
I hope the gentle reader will excuſe me 
for * theſe and the like partleu- 
lars, which, however inſignificant they ny 
appear to E vulgar minds, yet will 
certainly — a philoſopher to enlarge hls 
thoughts and imagination, and apply them 
to the benefit of public as well as private 
life, which was my (ole deſign in preſenting 
this and other accounts of my travels to the 
world j wherein I have been chiefly ſtudious 
of truth, without affecting any ornaments of 
learning or of ſtyle, But the whole ſcene 
of this voyage made ſo morg an im oe 
on my mind, and is ſo deeply fixed in my 
memory, that in committing it to paper 
did not omit one material circumſtance ; 
however, upon a ſtrict review, I blotted out 
ſeveral paſſages of leſs moment which were 
in my firſt coPY's for fear of being cenſured 
as tedious and trifling, whereof travellers 
— 2 perhaps not without juſtice, ac- 
a a 


BOOK THE FOURTH, 


CHAP, Il 
A deſcription of the farmer": daughter, The 
author carried to 4 market-town, and thex 
| to the metropolis, The particulars of bis 
Journey. 
F 
My miſtreſs had a daughter of ni 
ears old, a child of — * 
r age, very dexterous at her needle, 
and fkilful in dreſſing her baby. Her mo. 
ther and ſhe contrived to fit up the baby's 
cradle for me againſt night; the cradle 
was put into a ſmall drawer of a cabinet, 
and the drawer placed upon a hanging 
ſhelf, for fear of the rats. This was my 
bed all the time I ſtayed with thoſe people, 
_ made more convenient by degrees 
as I began to learn their language, and 
make my wants known, This young girl 
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was ſo handy, that, after I had once or ca 
twice pulled off my cloaths before her, ſhe 10 
was able to dreſs and undreſs me, though [ — 
never gave her that trouble when ſhe would 41. 
let me do either myſelf, She made me ſeven 0 n 
ſhirts, and ſome other linen, of as fine cloth the 
as could be got, which indeed was coarſe Len 
than ſack-cloth z and theſe ſhe conſtant) a 1 
waſhed for me with her ownhands, She ue * 
likewiſe my ſchool-miſtreſs to teach me the ben 
language: when I pointed to any thing, f mie 
told me the name of it in her own tongue malt 
ſo that in a few days I was able to call fe te; 
whatever I had a mind to, She was ve ears 
good natured, and not above forty der 
igh, being little for her age, She go vun 
me the name of Grildrig, which the ſamil tld 1 
took up, and afterwards the whole ki nn 
dom. The word imports What the Lata 3c; | 
call nanwenlur, the Itallans W keepi 
and the Engliſh wanni/din, To her f chil „e, 
owe my preſervation In that country! Ne fr 
never parted while I was there: Ie ſaver + 
her my Glumdalclitch, or little nurſe; u Dy lir 
ſhould be guilty of great ingratltude, / . b. 
omitted this honourable mention of her 6 Dy nat 
and affoctlon towards me, which I heavS v, 
wiſh it lay in my power to requite 44 Me ; 
deſerves, .inftead of being the innocent, i le ſpec 
unhappy inſtrument of her diſgrace, u ſite (; 
have too much reaſon to fear, Riſed t. 
It now began to be known and talked fe four 
in the neighbourhood, that my maſter I af 
found a range animal in the field, a9 la 
the bigneſs of a /plackauch, but 0198 it n 
ſhaped in every part like a human 77 Y try 


which it likewiſe imitated in all its 4. 


ſeemed to ſpeak in a little language of 
own, had 


cady learned ſeveral yo 


. 
heirs, went ere upon two legs, was tame 
and gentle, would come when it was called, 
4o whatever it was bid, had the fineſt limbs 
in the world, and a complexion fairer than 
a nobleman's * of three years old. 
Another farmer who lived hard by, and was 
z particular friend of my maſter, came on 
a viſit on purpoſe to enquire into the truth 


ne of this lory. I was immediately produced, 
or nd placed upon a table, where I walked as 
le | was commanded, drew my hanger, put it 


o- wp again, made my reverence to my maſ- 
ys er's gueſt, aſked him in his own language 
dle how he did, and told him he was welcome, 


ul as my little nurſe had inſtructed me, 
This man, who was old and dim-ſighted, 
put on his ſpectacles to behold me better, 


ple, at which [ could not forbear laughing ve 
cey heartily, for his eyes appeared like the fu 
and moon ſhining into a chamber at two win- 


dows, Our people, who diſcovered the 


lughing, at which the old fellow was fool 
enough to be angry and out of countenance, 
lle had the character of a great miſer, and, 
to my misfortune, he well deſerved it, by 
de curſed advice he gave my maſter, to 
view me as a fight upon a market-day 
n the next town, Which was half an 
tour's riding, about two-and-twenty miles 
om our houſe, I gueſſed there was ſome 
niſchief contriving, when I obſeryed my 
vaiterand his friend whiſpering long toge- 
lier, ſometimes pointing at mez and my 
ary made me fancy that 1 agerheard and 
Werllggd ſome of their words, Hut the 
WitmofyingGlumdalclitch, my little nurſe 
nd me the whole matter, which ſho had 
tnningly picked out from her mother, 'I'ho 
er pirl laid me on her boſom, and fell a 
Keplng With ſhame and grief, She ap- 
ended ſome miſchief would happen to 
" ſtom rude vulgar folks, who might 
eee mo to death, or break one of 
by limbs by taking me in thelr hands, 
de had alſo obſerved how modeſt I was in 
nature, how nicely I regarded my ho- 
wir, and what an indignity I ſhould con- 
n it to be expoſed for money as a pub- 
eee to the meaneſt of the people, 
. laid, her papa and mamma had pro- 
— that Grildrig ſhould be hers, but now 
ry * they meant to ſerye her as they 
| year, when they pretended to give 
1; mb, and yet, as ſoon as it was fat, 
n ta butcher, For my own part, I 
' ! truly affirm, that I was leſs concerned 
11 nurſe. I had a ſtrong hope, which 
elt me, that I ſhould one day recover 
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my liberty; and as to the ignominy of 
bein carricd about for a moniter, I conſi- 
dered myſelf to be a perſect ſtranger in the 
country, and that ſuch a misfortune could 
never be charged upon me as a e 
ever I ſhould return to England, ſince the 
king of Great Britain himſelf, in my condi- 
tion, mult have undergone the ſame diſtreſs, 
My maſter, purſuant to the advice of his 
friend, carried me in a box the next day to 
the neighbouring town, and took along with 
him his little daughter, my nurſe, upon a 
pillion behind him. The box was cloſe on 
every fide, with a little door for me to 
in and out, and a few gimlet-holes to let 
air, The girl had been ſo careful as to put 
the quilt of her baby's bed into it for me 
to lie down on. However I was terribly 
ſhaken and diſcompoſed in this journey, 
though it were but of half an hour, For 
the horſe went about forty feet at every ſtep, 


cauſe of my mirth, bore me company in. and trotted ſo high, that the agitation was 


equal ta the riſing and falling of a ſhip in 
a great ſtorm, but much more frequent, 
Our journey was ſomewhat farther than 
from London to St. Alban's. My maſter 
alighted at an inn which he uſed to fre- 
vent; and after confine a while with 
* inn-keeper, and making ſome neceſſary 
reparations, he hired the gr«/trud or crier 
* * notice through the town of a ſtrange 
er ature to be ſeen at the ſign of the Green 
Eagle, not ſo big as a Du,, (an animal 
in Gat — very finely ſhaped; about ſix 
feet long) and in every part of the "T7 re- 
ſembling un human creature, could (peak 
ſeveral words, and perform an hundred dl. 
verting tricks, 

I was placed upon a table in the largeſt 
room of the inn, which might be near three 
hundred feet be po My little nurſe ſtood 
on a low ſtool cloſe to the table to take cars 
of me, and direct what 1 ſhould do, My 

aſter, to avoid a crowd, would ſuffer onl 
thirty people at a time to ſee me, I walk 

about on the table as the girl cummanided ; 
ſhe aſked me queſtions, as far as ſhe knew 
my underſtanding of the bangen o reach 
and I anſwered them as loud as I could, 1 
turned about ſeveral times to the company, 
paid my humble reſpects, ſaid they were 
welcome, and uſed ſome other ſpeeches I 
had been taught. I took up a thimble 
filled with liquor, which Glumdalclitch had 
iven.me for a cup, and drank their health, 
drew out my hanger, and flouriſhed with 
it after the manner of fencers in England. 
My nurſe gave me part of a ſtraw, which 
I exerciſed as a pike, baving learned the 
arr 


th I was that day hewn 


art in yr yo 
ets of company, and as. often 


to twelve 


fore I recovered my ſtrength; and that „ Lordgulgrud, or Pride of the Univerſe, My 


I might have no reſt at home, all the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen from an hundred miles 
mo Waring of my fame, came to ſee 
me at my maſter's own houſe, There 
could not be fewer than thirty perſons with 
their wives and children (for the country is 
very populous;) and my maſter demanded 
the rate of a full room whenever he ſhewed 
me at home, although it were only to a 
fingle family: ſo that for ſome time I had 
but little eaſe every day of the week (ex- 
cept Wedneſday, which is their ſabbath) 
although I were not carried to the town, 

My maſter, finding how profitable I was 


like to be, reſolved to carry me to the molt , 


conſiderable cities of.the kingdom, Hav- 
ing therefore provided himſelf with all 
| things neceſſary for a long journey, and 

ſettled his affairs at home, he toak leave 
of his wife, and upon the 17th of Auguſt 
1703, about two months after my arrival, 
we let 2 for the metropolis, ſituated near 
the middle of that empire, and about three 
thouſand miles diſtance from our houſe; 
my maſter made his _ Glumdal- 
clitch ride behind him. She carried me 


en her lap in a box tied about her walſt. 


The girl had lined it & 
ſofteſt cloth ſhe could Mend pelo 
derneath, furniſhed it with her baby's bed, 


forced to act over again the ſame foppe- 7 
ries, till I was half dead with wearineſs and provided me with linen and other necell. | 
vexation. For thoſe who had ſeen me made ries, and made ever thing 84 Convenient 
ſuch wonderful reports, that the people as ſhe could, We had no other compan N 
were ready to break down the doors to but a boy of the houſe, who rode aſter — q 
come In, My maſter, for his own intereſt, with the luggage. | ö 
would not ſuffer any one to touch me en- My maſter's defigh was to (hew me is h 
cept my nurſe; and to prevent danger, all the towns by the way, and to flep out / 
benehes were (et round the table at fuch a of the road for fifty or an hundred miles, 
diſtance as to put me out of every body's” to any village, of perſon of quality'; | 
ach, However, an wnlueky ſehool-bay houſe, where he might exped\ cuſtom, We nk 
med a hayel-nut _ at my head, made onſy Journles of not above ven or 2 
which very narrowly miſſsd me j other» elght ſeore miles 40%, Glumdalelitch, a 
wiſe, It came with ſ6 much violenge, that on purpoſe 10 = me, complained (hy -% 
It would have Infallibly knocked out my was tired with the Woulng of the hork, E 
brains, for it was almoſt as large ns U (mall She often log mv out of my box N my - 
umplon i but 1 had the (arlsFaction te ſre own defire 10 glve me ar, and ſhow ms ud 
8 young rogue well beaten, and turned the country, but always held me fat bys BY” 
out of the room, leading-ſtring, We paſſod over five or rp 
| My maſter gave publle notlee, that he rivers many degrees broader and deeper BY" 
uld (hew me again the next market-day, than the Nile or the Ganges aud thers 100 
and in the mean time he prepared à more was hardly 8 riyulet e fmall why ne WY... 
convenient vehicle for me, Which he had at London-bridge, We were ten weeks in BY, 
reaſon enough to da; for I was fa tired our Journey, and I was (hewn in eighteen 4. 
wk my Arif journey, and with entertain» large towns, beſides many villages ard pri- WA... © 
ing company for eight hours together, vate families, ＋ 
wat 1 coyld hardly ſtand upon my legs, or On the 26th day of Oftober, we arrived BM... 
peak a word, It was at leaſt three days po 


maſter tgok a lad ing in the principal ſtreet 
of the ty, not far from the royal palace, 
and put up bills in the uſual form, contain- 
ing an exact deſcription of my perſon und 
parts, He hiffd a large room between three 
and four hundred feet wide, He Fhovided 
a table ſixty feet in diameter, uhu which 
] was to oft hy! . 09. ord it 
round three feet from 24 and ay 
many high, to prevent. my falling over. | 
was ſhewn ten times a day, to the wonder 
and ſatis faction of all people. I cauld nov 


at the 2 called in their language 


ak the language t y well, and pet ud te 
aly under every word that was iÞo * 
ken to me. Belides, I had learned er A, b. 


alphabet, and could make a {hiſt to explun 
a ſentence here and there; for Glumau- 
clitch had been my inſtruRor while we v8 
at home, and at leiſure hours during 08 
journey, She carried a little hook is W 


ket, not much larger a 
Atl * Was 4 — mend — 
irls, giving a {hott 
that relgion ; ant Wh the 14 by 
my letters, and interpreted the 
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CHAP, III. 

flv anther ſont for to court, The queen buys 
lim of bis maſter the * and preſents 
him 0 the Ring, Ht diſputes with bit 
mojufty's preat Jule An apartment at 
wrt provided for the auther, He tt in 
bigh favour avith the queen. He fond 
„ for the binone of ls wan country. 
Hr quarrels with the queen't dwarfs 


The frequent labours | underwent every 
— 4 « few weeks A very conſiders 
ble * in my heafth! (he. mers my 
er got by m ore inſatiable 
pro. W gat Yn ſtomach, and 
ww almolt reduged to & Releton, I 

have obſer ved th, and, concluding 1 mult 
lan die, rolulved io make as g a hand 
of ws 4s he could, While he Was thus 
widalng and reſolving with himſelf, afars 
aber (en tleman- uſher, came from court, 
wamanding my maſter to carry me Imme-» 
6) 1h for tho diverſion of th 
ween and her ladies, game of the latter 
al already been io ſee me, and report 
unge things of w beauty, behaviour, 
wl good ſenſe, Her majeity, and thoſe 
mo attended her, were beyond meaſure 
Würd with my demeanour, 
dy knees, and begged the honour af. kiſſ- 
q her imperial foot; but this gracious 
Waceſs held out her little inger E 
ſe (aſter | was (et on @ table) wilich I 


lb of it with the utmoſt reſpe& to my lip. 
made me ſome N ions about 
country, and my travels, which Lan- 

ered as en „and in as few words as 
ould, » She aſked, whether I would be 
intent to live at court. I bowed down to 
board of the table, and humbly an- 


| vere at my own diſpoſal, I ſhould 

ud to devote my life to her majeſty's 
Mc, She then aſked my maſter, whe- 
de were willing to ſell me at a good 
t. He, who apprehended I could not 
4 month, was ready enpugh to part 
u me, and demanded a thouland pieces 
gold, which were ordered him on the 
* each piece being about the bigneſs of 
{it hufidred moidores ; but allowing for 
Proportion of all things 13 that 
ry and Europe, and the high price of 
u Wong them, was hardly ſo great a 
Ar a thouland guineas would be in 
(and, J then ſaid to the queen, ſince 
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ed poop he had now fold me 


Lell on * continue 


mdraced in both my arms, and put the 


rd that I was my maſter's ſlave; but ſt 


ao her majeſty's molt humble crea» 


ture and vaſſal, I muſt the favour that 
Glumdalclitch, who had always tended me 
with ſo much care and kindnefd, and un- 
derſtood to do it fo well, might be admit 
ted into her ſervice, and continue to be my 
nurſe and inflrutor, Her mujeſty a 
to my petition, and eaſily got the farmer's 
conſent, who was glad enough to have hls 
daughter preferred at court, and the 

Joy 

are. 
ſorvlee to which | replied not « word, 
making him a (light bew. 


girl herſelf was not able to hide her 
The queen obſerved my coldnefy, and, 


my late maſter withdrew, bidding me 
well, and ſaying he had left me in 8 


he when the farmer was gone out of the apart» 


ment, athed me the reaſon, 1 made bold 
10 101] her maJeſly, that I owed no other 
obligation to my late maſter, than his nog 
daſhing out the brains of a * m- 
leſs ereature found by chance In his fleld 

which obligation was amply recompe 


by the gain he had made by me in ſhewin 
me,through half the 1 and th 
r, That the 
fe I had ſince led, was laborious 
to kill an animal of ten times my ſtreng 

That my health was much impaired by the 
drudgery of r rab» 

ble every hour of the day; and that, if my 
maſter had not thought my life in danger, 
her majeſty would not have got ſo cheap a 
bargain, But as I was out of all fear of 
being ill-treated under the protection of ſa 
great and good an empreſs, the ornament 
of nature, the darling of the world, the de 
light of her ſubjects, the phanix of the 
creation; ſo I hoped my late maſter's a 
rehenſions would appear to be groundleſs, 
I already found my ſpirits to revive 
by the influence of her moſt auguſt pre- 


enough 


ence, 

This was the ſum of my ſpeech, deliver. 
ed with great improprieties and heſitation ; 
the latter part was altogether framed in 
the ſtyle peculiar to that people, whereof I 
learned ſome phraſes from Glumdalcliech, 
while ſhe was carrying me to court, 


The queen, givin at allowance for 
my defeQivenels in ſpe gs was however 
ſurpriſed at ſo much wit and good ſenſe in 


ſo diminutive an animal, She took me in 
her own hand, and carried me to the king, 
who was then retired to his cabinet. 15. 
majeſty, a prince of much graviey and 
aultere countenance; not well obſervin 

my ſhape at firſt view, aſked the queen ate 
ter a cold manner, how long it was fange ſhe 


grow 


„ 0 


— he took me to be, as I lay upon m 
breaſt in her majeſty's right band. But 


thi 


ed 


1s 


Ko 


ph 


in 


be 


who were 
according to the cuſtom in that country, 
Theſe gentlemen, after they had a while 
examined my ſhape with much nicety, 
were of different opinions concerning me 
They all agreed, that I could not be pr 
duced according to the yy — laws of na- 
ture, * I was nay - rite 
ity of preſerving my life either by ſwift- 
— * elmbing of trees, or digging holes 


upo 
offered, by many learned arguments, to 


fond of a /placknuck? for ſuch it 


s princeſs, who hath an infinite deal of 


wit and humour, ſet me gently on my feet 


n the ſcrutore, and commanded me to 


give his majeſty an account of myſelf, 
which I did in a very few words; and 
Glumdalclitch, who attended at the cabi- 
net door, and could not endure I ſhould be 
out of her ſight, being admitted, confirm- 


all that had paſſed from my arrival at 


her father's houſe. 

The king, although he be as learned a 
perſon as any in his dominions, had been 
educated in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 

articularly mathematics; yet when he ob- 
erved my ſhape exactly, and ſaw me walk 
ere, before I began to ſpeak, conceived 
I might be a piece of clock-work (which 


in that country arrived to a very great 


perfection) contrived by ſome ingenious 
artiſt, But when he heard my voice, and 
found what I delivered to be regular #nd 
rational, he could not conceal his aſtoniſh- 
ment. He was by no means ſatisfied with 
the relation I = him of the manner I 
came into his ki 


gdom, but thought it a 
ry concerted between Glumdalclitch and 


her father, who had taught me a ſet of 
words to make me ſell at a better price. 
Upon this imagination he put ſeveral other 
ueſtions to me, and ſtill received rational 

_ anſwers, no otherwiſe defeQive than by a 
foreign accent, and an imperfect know- 
ledge in the language, with ſome ruſtic 

a 


raſes which I learned at the far- 


mer's houſe, and did not ſuit the polite 
ſtyle of a court. 


His majeſty ſent for three great ſcholars, 
then in their weekly waiting 


amed with a ca- 


the earth. They obſerved by my teeth, 


which they viewed with great exactneſs, 
that I was a carnivorous animal; yet moſt 
quadrupeds being an over-match for me, 
and field mice with ſome others too nim- 
ble, they could not imagine how I ſhould 


able to ſupport myielf, unleſs I fed 
n ſnails and other inſects, which they 


— 


where 


* By this reaſoning the author probably 
tended to ridicule the pride of thoſ@ philoſoph®# 
who have thought fit to arraigm the Wiſcon 
providence in the creation and govern 
world: whoſe cavils areſpecious, 
Brobdingnagian ſages, only in proportion 19! 
ignorance of thoſe to whom they ars propoſed 


+ This ſatire is levelled againſt all, who 
thoſe fats for which they cannot perten 
count, notwithſtanding the abſurdR) 
the teſtimony by which they ave f 


4 


evince that I could ni 
of theſe virtuoſi ſeem 
might be an embryo, 
But this opinion was reje 
two, who obſerved my li 
and finiſned, and that I 


the ol 
/ the followers of Ariſtotle endea- 
voured in vain to diſguiſe their i 
have invented this wonderful 
difficulties, to the unſpeakable Advance 
ment of human kno 
After this deciſive c 
to be heard a word or two. I applied ny 
ſelf to the king, and aſſured his majeih 
that I game from a count 
ed with ſeveral millions of both ſexes, and 
of my own ſtature; where the animal 
treeg, and houſes were all in proportior 
and where by conſequence I might be 
able to defend myſelf,” and to find uſt 
nance, as ny of his majeſty's ſubjed 
could do here; which 1 took for a full a 
ſwer to thoſe gentlemen's ar 
this they only replied with a 
tempt, ſaying, that the farmer had i 
ſtrucled me very well in my leſſon f. I. 
king, who had a much better underſtand 
ing, diſmiſſing his learned men, ſent for 
farmer, who by good fortune was not Ye 
gone out of town: having therefore f 
examined him privately, and then coufrod 
ed him with me and the young gil, K 
majeſty began to think that what we K 
him might poſſibly be true. He dels 


or abortive birth, 
Red by the other 
mbs to be perſect 


: | | had lived ſeveral 
years, as it was manifeſt from my beard, 


the tumps whereof they plainly di 
— np! — y plainly diſcovered 
not allow me to 
littleneſs was be 
pariſon ; for th 
the ſmalleſt ever 
was near thirty ſeq hi 
bate they — — that [ 
was only relplum ſcalcath, which is inter- 
preted literally /y/ur nature ; a determins- 
tion exactly agreeable to the modern philo- 
ſophy of Europe, whoſe 
— 
Y 


warf, becauſe my 
yond all degrees of com- 
veen's favourite dwarf, 

own in that kingdom, 
bh, After much de. 


<7 
uſion, I intreated 


to order that ular care 
de taken of me, and was of opinion 
at Glumdalclitch ſhould ſtill continue in 
kr office of tending me, becauſe he ob- 
ered we had a great affection for each 
her, A convenient apartment was pro- 
wed for her at court; ſhe had a fort of 
rerneſs appointed to take care of her 
location, A maid to dreſs her, and wo 
ter ſervants for menial offices ; but the 
ye of me was wholly appropriated to 
elf, The queen commanded her own 
net · maker to contrive a box, that might 
me me for a bed-chamber, after the mo- 
| hat Glumdalclitch and I ſhould agree 


f This man was a moſt in 
u- and, according to my directions, in 
io» u weeks finiſhed for me a wooden 
M. ber of ſixteen feet ſquare, and twelve 
ſes, „ with ſaſh-windows, a door, and two 
n. lte a London bed-chamber. The 
74 | that made the ceiling was to be lift- 
] wand down by two hinges to put in a 


ready furniſhed by her majeſty's up- 
rer, which Glumdalclitch took out 
by day to air, made it with her own 
by, and letting it down at night, locked 
the roof over me. A nice workman, 
vu famous for little curioſities, under- 
to make me two chairs, with backs 
nes, of a ſubſtance not unlike iyo- 


wings in. The room was quilted on 
ies, 25 well as the floor and the ceil. 
o prevent any accident from the care- 
ls of thoſe who carried me, and to 
the force of a jolt when I went in a 
K I defired a fork for my door, to 
it rats and mice from coming in: 
ud, after ſeveral attempts, the 
| that ever was ſeen among them, 
ave known a larger at the gate of 
man's houſe in England, | nn 
o keep the key in a pocket of my 
bring Glumdalclitch might looſe it. 
queen likewiſe ordered the thinneſt 
Wat could be gotten to make me 
© bot much thicker than an Engliſh 
3 till I was ac- 
* 10 them. were after the 
of the ond ang. reſemblin 
un, and partly the Chineſe, — 
grave and decent habit. 
Ween became ſo fond of my com- 
Mat ſhe could not dine without me. 
u table placed upon the ſame at 
; ayelty eat, juſt at her left el- 
© Chair to fit on. Glumdalclitch 
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md two tables, with a cabinet to put 


dyy 
to aſſiſt and take care of me. I had an 
entire ſet of filver diſhes and plates, and 
other neceſſaries, which, in proportion to 
thoſe of the queen, were not much bigger 
than what I have ſeen in a London toy- 
for the furniture of a baby-houſe : 
thele my little nurſe kept in her pocket in 
a filver box, and gave me at meals as I 
wanted them, always cleaning them herſelf, 
No perſon dined with the queen but the 
two princeſſes royal, the elder ſixteen years 
old, and the younger at that time thirteen 
and a month. Her majeſty uſed to put a 
bit of meat upon one of my diſhes, out of 
which I carved for myſelf; and her diver- 
fion was to ſee me cat in minature. For 
the queen (who had indeed but a weak 
Romach) took up at one mouthful as much 
as a dozen Engliſh farmers could eat at a 
meal, which to me was for ſome time a 
very nauſeous ſight “. She would craunch 
the wing of a lark, bones and all, between 
her teeth, although it'were nine times as 
large as that of a full grown turkey ; and 
put & bit of bread in her mouth, as big as 
two twelve-penny loaves, She drank out 
of a ru: ay above a hogſhead at a 
draught. Her knives were twice as long 
as a ſeythe, ſet ſtrait upon the handle. The 
ſpoons, forks, and other inſtruments, were 
in the ſame proportion. I remember, 
when Glumdalcliteh carried me out of cu- 
riofity to ſee ſome of the tables at court, 
where ten or a dozen of theſe enormous 
knives and forks were lifted up together, 
I thought I had never till then beheld 
It is the cuſtom, that every Wedneſday 
8 as I have before obſerved, is their 
abbath) the king and queen, and the royal 
iſſue of both ſexes, dine r in the 
apartment of his . to whom I Was 
now become a great favourite; and at 
theſe times my little chair and table were 


* Among other dreadful and diſguſting images 
which cuſtom has rendered familiar, are thoſe 
which ariſe from eating animal food ; he who has 
ever turned with abhorrence fron: the ſkeleton of 
a beaſt which has been picked whole by birds or 
vermin, muſt confeſs that habit only could have 
enabled him to endure the ſight of the mangled 
bones and fleſh of a dead-carcaſe which everyday 
cover his table z and he who reflects on the num- 
ber of lives that have been ſacrificed to ſuſtain 
his own, ſhould enquire by what the account has 
been balanced, and whether his life is become 
proportionably of more value by the exerciſe of 
virtue and piety, by the ſuperior hapnineſs which 
he has communicated to reaſonable beings, and 
by the glory which his intelleR has aſer ibed to 


3 M place a 


vival en the floor near my table, God. 
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at his left hand before one af the 
t-cellars. This prince took a pleaſure 
in rare with me, enquiring into the 
manners, religion, laws, government, and 
learning of Europe; wherein I gave him 
he beſt account I was able. His appre- 
henſon was ſo clear, and his 1— ſo 
exact that he made very wiſe refleQions 
and obſervations upon all I ſaid, But I 
confeſs, that after I had been a little too 


- copious in talking of my own beloved 


untry, of our trade, and wars by ſea and 
nd, of our ſchiſms in religion, and parties 
in the Rate; the prejudices of his educa» 
tion prevailed ſo far, that he could nat for- 
bear taking me up in his right hand, and 


Fraking me, ently with the other, after an 
to 


hearty aughing, aſked me, whether 
I was a whig or tory? The * ta 
his firſt miniſter who waited behind him 
with a white ſtaff near as tall as the 
ain-maſt of the Royal Sovereign, he ob- 
zrved how. contemptible a thing, was hu- 
man grandeur, which coyld be mimicked 
y ſuch diminutive inſets as I: and yet, 
ys he, I dart engage, theſe creatures 
ve their titles and diſtintions of honaur z 
they contrive little neſts and burrows, that 


+ they ca'l houſes and eltler they make a 


ure in dreſs and equipage ; they. love, 

ey fight, they diſpute, they cheat, they 
betray, And thus he continued on, while 
my ea came and went ſeveral times 

th indignation to hear our noble country, 
the miſtreſs of arts and arms, the ſcourge 
of. France, the arbltreſs of Europe, the ſeat 
of virtue, plety, honour, and truth, the 
pridy and envy of the world, ſo eontemp - 
tyoully tres 
But a4 1 was not In a condition to reſent 


Injuries, fo upon mature thoughts I began 
1 doubt whether 1 was injured or no, 
or, aſter having been acc d ſeveral 
months to the. ſight and converſe of this 
people, and obſerved every objeft u 
which I caſt mine eyes to be of proportion» 
able magnitude, the horror I had at firſt 
7 elved from their bulk and aſpeck was 
o far worn off, that if had then beheld a 
eompany of Unglich lords and ladies in 
their finery and birth-day clothes, acting 
their ſeveral parts in the moſt courtly man- 
ner of ſtrutting, and bowing, and prating, 
to ſay the truth, I ſhould have been ſtrong · 
ly tempted to laugh as much at them, as 
the king and his 22 did at me. Nei- 
ther indeed could I forbear ſmiling at my- 
ſelf, when the queen uſed to plage me upon 
Zlals, 


her hand towards a looking · 


by which 


FUT 


both our perſons appeared before 
full view together; and there could be 


thing more ridiculous than the com; 
ſon: ſo that I really began to imayi 
1 dwindled many degrees below 


ul ſize 

othing. angered and mortified me 
much as the queen's dwarf, who being 
the loweſt ſtature that was ever in 
country (for I verily think he was not 
thirty feet high) became ſo inſolent at & 
ing à creature ſo much beneath him, t 
he would always affect to ſwagger and | 
big as he paſſed by me in the queen's 1 
chamber, while I was ſtanding on ſome 
ble talking with the lords or ladies of 
court, and he ſeldom failed of a ſmart w« 
or too upon my littleneſs ; againſt wi 
I could wy myſelf by calling 
brother, nging him to wrellle, 


ſuch repa as are uſual in the n 
of court pag One day, at dinner 


pon the frame of her maje 
chair, he took me up by the middle, 
was ſitting down, not thinking any h 
and let me drop into a large fre a 
cream, and then ran away as fal 
could, I fell over head and cart, wd 
I had not been u good (Wimmer, it K 
have gone very hard with me} for U — 
dalclitch in that inſtant happened e M e 
the other end of the — wp the 

was in ſuch a fright, thai 0 
ſence of mind to ali me, Dut my 
nurſe ran to my religf, and took mv 
aſter I had ſwallowed above 4 0 
cream, I was put to bed; how — 
celved no other damage than the 100 
ſult of clothes, which was uten | 
The dwarf was ſoundly whipped, 1 
farther punſhmgnt forced to drink | 
bowl of cream into which be dad M 5d 
mei neither was he ever reſtored of the 
vour i; for ſoon after the queen 9e . 
him on a lady of high quality, E , 


1 him E 1 to my wh nen m 
on could nat ten de 

mity ſuch a malicious urebin u , 
carried his reſentment. tity wr 


He had before ſerved me 1 ſur *emem| 
which 8 the X a . 
at ame. time was u ſhe, 
and would have immediately * 
intercede, Her majeſty on © Wit 
row-bone upon her plate, and 
iog out the marrow, placed the 


k the diſh. erect, as it ſtood: before : the 
uf watching his ny while 

Gumdalclitch was gone to the ſide - board, 
nocnted the ſtool that ſhe ſtood on to take 
are of me at meals, took me up in both 
nds, and ſqueezing, my legs together, 
wedged them into the marrow-bone, above 
n waiſt, where I ſtuck for ſome time, 
ul made a very ridiculous figure, I be- 
bre it was near a minute before any 
we knew what was become of me; for 
bought it below me to cry out. But, as 
proces ſeldom get their meat hot, my legs 
were not ſealded, only my ſtockings and 
leeches in a ſad condition. The dwarf, 
x ny intreaty, had no other puniſhment 
tn a ſound whipping, | 

[ was frequently rallied by the queen 
un account of my fearfulneſs; and ſhe 
Mio aſk me, whether the geople of my 
pultry were as great cowards as myſelf ? 
occaſion was this: the kingdom is 
\ peſtered with flies in ſummer ; and 
 odious inſets, each of them as big as 


- = aw 
— 
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* 
w 


tountry, Whoſe large optics were not 
Kite 44 mine in viewing (maller objeRts, 
emen they would fix upon my noſe 
hrekead, where they ſtung me to the 
ſmelling very offenſively; and 1 
| eaſily trace that viſcous matter, 
our naturaliſts tell us, enables thoſe 
en to walk with thelr feet upwards 
"4 ceiling, J had much ado to de- 
« myſelf againſt theſe deteſtable ani» 
nd could not forbear ſtarting when 
eme on my face, It was the com» 
prillice of the dwarf to enteh a num» 
i theſe inſets in his hand, as ſchool» 
\ do amongſt us, and let them out 
"ly under my noſe, on. purpoſe to 
Men me, and divert the queen, My 
ay was to cut them in pieces with my 
u they flew in the air, wherein my 
"My was much gdmired, 
"member, one morning, when Glum- 
ſet me in my box upon a Win · 
% ihe uſually did in fair days to give 
vr | durſt not venture to let the 


Dunſtable lark, hardly gave me any reſt 
Ile le U fat at dinner with their continual 
by Owning and buzzing about mine ears, 
| be y would ſometimes alight upon my 
oh Ou, and leave their loathſome excre» 
e ſpawn behind, which to me way 
be Wiſible, though not to the natives of 


0 Zen a nail out of the window, 
eib cages in England) after 1 
up one of my ſaſhes, and far 
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amy table to eat a piece of ſweex- 
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cake for my breakfaſt, above twenty. 
allured by the ſmell, came flying into 
room, humming louder than the drones of 
as many bag-pipes. Some of them ſeized 
my cake, and carried it piece - meal away 

ers flew about my head and face, con« 
founding me with the noiſe, and putting 
me in the utmoſt terror of their ſtings. 
However, 1 had the courage to riſe and 
draw my hanger, and attack them in the 
air. I diſpatched four of them, but the 
reſl got away, and I preſently ſhut my 
window, Theſe inſeQs were as large as 
pars es; I took out their ſings, and 
ound them an inch and a half long, and 
as ſharp as needles, I carefully preſerved 
them all, and having fince ſhewn them, 
with ſome other curioſities, in ſeveral parts 


of Europe, . my return to England I 
gave three of them to Greſham College, 
and kept the fourth for myſelf, 


7-5 7 4.9 Ay 
The con bed, A 
—— map. The le» 


| — me account of the — The 

author's travel, 

temple 75 * af 

I now intend to give the reader a ſhort 
deſeription of 5 country, as far as I tra- 
velled in it, which was not above two thou» 
ſand miles round Lorbrulgrud, the metro- 
polls, For the queen, whom 1 always 
attended, never went farther, when ſhe ae - 
companied the king in his progreſſes, and 
there ſaid till his majeſty returned from 
viewing his frontiers, The whole extent 
of this prince's dominions reacheth about 
ſix thouſand miles in length, and from 
three to five in breadth, From whenes I 
cannot but conelude that our geagraphers 
of — are in a great error, by ſüppo- 
ſing nothing but ſea between Japan and 
California for it was ever my opinion, 
that there mult bo a balance of earth to 
counterpoiſe the great continent of Tarts» 
ry — therefore the ought to correct 
thelr maps and charts by joining this vaſt 
tract of land to the north-weſt parts of 
America, wherein I ſhall be ready to lend 
them my alliſtance. | 

The kingdom is a peninſula, terminated. 
to the north-eaſt by a ridge of mountains 
thirty miles high, which are altogether im- 
paſſable by reaſon of the volcanoes u 
their tops: neither do the moſt learned 
know what ſort of mortals inhabit beyond 
thoſe mountains, or whether they be inha- 

r bited 
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bited at all. On the three other fides it 
is bounded by the ocean. 'There is not 
one_ſea-port in the whole kingdom, and 
thoſe parts of the coaſts into which the 
rivers iſſue, are ſo full of pointed rocks, 
and the ſea generally ſo rough, that there 
Is no venturing with the ſmalleſt of their 
boats f ſo that theſe people are wholly ex- 
cluded from any commerce with the reſt 
of the world, But the large rivers are full 
of veſſels, and abound with excellent fiſh, 
for they ſeldom get any from the ſea, be- 
cauſe the ſea- fiſh are of the ſame ſize with 
thoſe in Europe, and conſequently not 
worth nent] whereby it 1s manifeſt 
that nature in the produCtion of plants and 
animals of ſo extraordinary a bulk is wholly 
confined to this continent, of which I leave 
the teaſons to be determined by philoſo- 
phers. However, now and then they take 
a whale that happens to be daſhed againſt 
the rocks, which the common people feed 
on heartily, * Theſe whales I have known 
ſo orgs that.a man could hardly carry one 
upon his ſhoulders ; and ſometimes for cu- 
rioſity they are brought in hampers to 
Lorbrulgrud : I ſaw one of them in a diſh 
at the king's table, which paſſed for a ra- 


rity, but I did not obſerve he was fond of 


it ; for I think indeed the bigneſs diſguſted 
him, although I have ſeen one ſomewhat 
larger in Greenland, 
he country is well inhabited, for it 
contains fifty-one cities, near an hundred 
walled towns, and a great number of vil. 
lages. To ſatisfy my curious readers it 
may be ſufficient to deſcribe Lorbrulgrud. 
This city ſtands upon almoſt two equal 
parts on each fide the river that paſſes 
through. It contains above eighty thou- 
ſand houſes, and above fix hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants. It is in length three 
* N r- make about fifty - four 
Eng iſh miles) and two and a half in 
breadth, as I meaſured it myſelf in the 
royal map mow by he king's Go 
was laid on the ground on purpoſe for me 
and extended 2 hundred feet; I coll 
the diameter and circumference ſeveral 
times bare-foot, and computing by the 
ſcale, meaſured it pretty exactly. ' 
The king's palace is no regular edifice, 
but an heap of building about ſeven miles 
round: the chief rooms are 2 t 
hundred and forty feet high, and broad 
and long in onda A coach was al- 


lowed to Glymdalclitch and me, wherein 
her 22 s frequently took her out to 
ee a town, or go among the ſhops ; 
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and I was always of the party, carried 
my box z although the Lok gh my 
deſire, would often take me out, and hc 
me in her hand, that * more cony 
niently view the houſes and the people, 
we paſſed along the ſtreets, I reckon 
our coach to be about a ſquare of Wel 
minſter-hall, but not altogether ſo hig 
however, I cannot be very exaQ. Oned 
the governeſs ordered our conchmun 
ſtop at ſeveral ſhops, Where the 
watching their opportunity, crowded to f 
ſides of the coach, and gave me the me 
horrible ſpetacles that ever an Europe 
eye beheld, There was a woman with 
cancer in her breaſt, ſwelled to « mon 
ſize, full of holes, in two or three of whi 
I could have eaſily crept, and covered 
whole body, There was a fellow with 
wen in hisWmeck larger than five wee 
packs, and another with a couple of wa 
en legs, each about twenty feet high, 
the moſt hateful ſight of all wa the 
crawling on their clothes. I could ſeed 
tinctly the limbs of theſe vermin with 
Kaen looſe through ee 

uropean louſe tarougnh 2 ' 
cheir ſhouts with which they rooted | 
ſwine, They were the firſt I had ever 
held, and I ſhould have been curious ena 
to diſſe one of them, if I had had pr 
inſtruments (which I unluckily left del 
me in the ſhip) although indeed the 
was ſo nauſeous, that it perfeRly turned 
ſtomach, ; 

— large box in which I wa 
ally carried, the gale © wb 
ons wo be bade for me of about tw 
feet ſquare and ten high, for the con 
ence of travelling, becauſe the other 
ſomewhat too large for Glumdalcit 
lap, and cumberſome in the coach; ! 
made by the ſame artiſt, whom J a 
in the whole contrivance. This rare 
cloſet was an exact ſquars, with a W 
in the middle of three of the ſquares 
each window was latticed with 100 
on the outlide, to prevent accidents i 
journies. © On the fourth fide, wii 
no window, two ftrong ſtaples od 
through which the perſon that - 
when had a mind to be on horſe. 
a leathern belt, and buckled it 


wo waiſt. This was always the office d 


ve truſty ſervant in whom | 0 
A whether 1 i 
in their es, or We! 
the gardens, or Chg 
lady or minifter of * "id 


gundaleliteh happened to be out of or- 
le; for | ſoon begun to be known and 
themed umong the greateſt officers, I 
e more upon account of their majeſ- 
in favour than any merit of my own. In 
arne, when | was weary of the coach, a 
krrant on horſeback would buckle on my 
ar, and place it upon a cuſhion before 
; and there I had a full proſpect of the 
pantry on three ſides from my three win» 
ws. I had in this cloſet a field-bed and 
hammock hung from the cieling, two 
hairs, and a table, neatly ſerewed to the 
xr, to pre vent being about by the 
tation of the horſe or the coach, And 
ing been long uſed to ſea- voyages, thoſe 
tions, although ſometimes very violent, 
A not much diſcompoſe me. 
Whenever | had a mind to ſee the town, 
walways in my travellingscloſert, which 
umdalellteh held in her lap in a kind of 
| ſedan, after the faſhion of the coun - 
1, bome by four men, and attended by 
others A the queen's livery. The 
wple, who had often heard of me, were 
y curious to crowd about the ſedan ; and 
rl was complaiſant enough to make 
rers ſtop, and to take me in her 
d that I might be more conveniently 


[was very defirous to ſee the chief tem- 
„und particularly the tower belonging 
, which is reckoned the higheſt in the 
om. Accordingly one day my nurſe 
me thither, but I may truly ſay T 
ne back diſappointed ; for the height is 
| above three thouſand feet, reckoning 
im the pound to the higheſt pinnacle 
; which, allowing for the difference 
en the ſize of thoſe e and us in 
Pe, is no great matter for admiration, 


Th Fat all equal in proportion (if I right! 
lr ber) to Sali 27 — But, a= 
ravel raft from a nation to which during 
1 life I ſhall acknowledge myſelf ex- 
uren wel obliged, it muſt be allowed that 
boy er this famous tower wants in height 
) 


nply made up in beauty and ftrength. 
he walls are near an hundred feet 
; built of hewn ſtone, whereof each is 
t forty feet ſquare, and adorned on all 
"ith ſtatues of gods and emperors cut 
parole larger than the life, placed in 
ſeveral niches. I meaſured a little 
— — ew down from one of 
ey, y unperceived amon 
nubbiſh, and found — four fort 
n meh in length, Glumdalclitch 
Ped it up in her handkerchief, and 
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carried it home in her pocket, to keep a» 
mong other trinkets, of which the girl was 
very fond, as children at her age uſually 


are, 

The king's kitchen is indeed a noble 
building, vaulted at top, and about fx 
hundred feet high 
ſo wide As paces as the cupola at St. 
Paul's; for I meaſured the latter on 

e after my return, But if I mould de- 
eribe the kitchen-grate, the prodigious 
pots and kettles, the folnts of meat turnin 
on the ſpits, with many other particulars, 

rhaps 1 ſhould be hardly believed i at 
eaſt a ſevere critic would be apt to think 
I enlarged a little, as travellers are often 
ſuſpected to do. To avoid which cenſure, 
I fear I have run too much into the other 
extremez and that if this treatiſe ſhould 
happen to be tranſlated into the language 
of Brobdingnag (which is the general name 
of that kingdom) and tranſmitted thither, 
the king and his people would have rea- 
ſon to complain, that I had done them an 
injury by a falſe and diminutive repreſen. 
tation, 

His majeſty ſeldom keeps above ſix hun · 
dred horſes in his ſtables: they are gene · 


rally from fifty-four to 4 — nigh.” 
0 


But, when he goes abroad on ſolemn days, 
he is attended for ſtate by a militia guard 
of five hundred horſe, which indeed I 
thought was the moſt ſplendid fight that 
could be ever beheld, till I ſaw part of his 
army in batralia, whereof I ſhall find ano- 
ther occafion to ſpeak. 


CHAP. V. 


Several ada entures that happened to the au- 
thor. The execution of a criminal, The 
author ſhews his till in navigation. 


I ſhould have lived happy enough in 
that country, if my littleneſs had not ex- 
ed me to ſeve | 

e accidents : ſome of which I ſhall ven- 
ture to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried 
me into the gardens of the court in my 
ſmaller box, and would ſometimes take me 
out of it, and hold me in her hand, or ſe 
me down to walk. I remember, before 
the dwarf left the queen, he followed us 
one day into thoſe gardens, aud my nurſe 
having ſet me down, he and I being cloſe 


together, near ſome dwarf app'e-trees, 1 


muſt needs ſhew my wit by a filly alluſion 
between him and the trees, which happens 
to hold in their * as it doch in ours. 
Whereupon the malicious rogue, watching 

3M; „ bu 


+ The great oven is not 


ridiculous and trouble. - 


9 
tunity, when I was walking under 
hem. ſhook it directly over my head, 


his 
one © 
by which a dozen apples, each of them as 


large as à Briſtol barrel, came tumbling 
about my ears; one of them hit me on the 
back as I chanced to ſtoop, and knocked 
me down flat on my face; but I received 
no other hurt, and the dwarf was pardoned 
at my deſire, becauſe 1 had given the pro- 
vocation. 
Another day Glumdalclitch leſt me on a 
ſmooth graſs-plat to divert myſelf, while 
The walked at ſome diſtance with her go- 
verneſs. In the mean time there ſuddenly 
fell ſuch a violent ſhower of hail, that I was 
immediately by the force of it ſtruck to the 
round : and when I was down, the hail- 
ones gave me ſuch cruel bangs all over 
the body, as if I had been pelted with ten- 
nis- balls; however, 1 made ſhift to creep 
on all four, and ſhelter myſelf by lying flat 
on my face, on the lee-fide of a border of 
lemon thyme, but ſo bruiſed from head to 
foot, that I could not go abroad in ten 
days. Neither is this at all to be won- 
dered at, becauſe nature in that country, 
obſerving the ſame proportion 22 all 
her operations, a hail-ſtone is near eighteen 
hundred times as large as one in Europe, 
which I can aſſert upon experience, hav- 
ing been ſo curious to weigh and meaſure 
them. 

But a more dangerous accident happened 
to me in the ſame garden, when my little 
nurſe believing ſhe had put me in a ſecure 
place, which I often intreated her to do, 
that I might enjoy my own thoughts, and 
having lett my v4 at home to avoid the 
trouble of carrying it, went to another part 
of the garden with her governeſs, and ſome 
Ladies of her acquaintance, While ſhe was 
abſent, and out of — a ſmall white 
— belonging to one of : 

eners, having got by accident into the 
garden, happened to range near the place 
where Flay: the dog, following the ſcent, 
came directly up, and taking me in his 
mouth ran ſtrait to his maſter, wagging his 
tail, and ſet me gently on the ground. By 
fortune he had been fo well taught, 

that I was carried between his teeth with- 
out the leaſt hurt, or even tearing my 
clothes. But the poor gardener, who knew 
me well, and had a great kindneſs for me, 
Was in a terrible fright: he gently took me 
up in both bis hands, and aſked me how I 
did; but I was fo amazed and out of breath, 
that I could not ſpeak a word. In a few 
minutes I came to myſelf, and he carried 
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, #44 about me within à yard's « 


he chief gar-. 


me ſafe to my little nurſe, w 10 U 
had returned to the place wives 
me, and was in cruel agonies when 1 4 
not appear, nor anſwer when ſhe called 
ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the gardener « 
account of his dog. But the thing » 
huſhed up, and never known at court; & 
the girl was afraid of the queen's anger 
and truly, as to myſelf, 1 ht it wou 
not be for my reputation-that 


CY 9 x EH WO A x 


a fle 
ſhould go about. 4 
This accident abſalutely determine 44 
Glumdalclitch never to truſt me abrc ©; 
for the future out of her ſight. I had be 


long afraid of this reſolution, and thereſe 
concealed from her ſome little unlucky a 
ventures that happened in thoſe times wh 
I was left by myſelf. Once a kite, hove 
ing over the garden, -made a ſtoop at n 
and if I had not reſolutely drawn my has 
er, and run under a thick eſpalier, he voi 
have certainly carried me away in his t 
lons. Another time, walking to the 
of a freſh mole-hill, I fell to my neck; 
the hole through which that animal | 
caſt up the earth, and coined ſome |ye, . 
worth remembering, to excuſe mylelf | 
ſpoiling my clothes, I likewiſe broke i 
right ſhin againſt the ſhell of a fl 
which I happened to ſtumble over, u 
was walking alone, and thinking on pt 
England. 
cannot tell, whether I was more pieal 

or mortiſied to obſerve in thoſe 
walks, that the ſmaller birds did not 
to be at all afraid of me, but u 


looking for worms and other food wit 
much indifference and ſecurity, as if 
creature at all were near them. I rene 


ber, a thruſh had the confidence to | | 
out of my hand, with his bill, a piece e 2, 
cake that Glumdalclitch had juſt give xd. 
for my breakfaſt. When 1 attempted That 
catch any of theſe birds, they would de ng | 
turn againſt me, endeavouring to peck Me ca, 
fingers, which I durſt not yenture wh n of 
their reach; and then they would bop! my, 


unconcerned to hunt for worms cr ® 
as they did before. But one day It 
thick cudgel, and threw ut with all 


irength ſo luckily at a ,linoet, Rt, dir 
knocked him down, and ſeizing M Wick 1 
the neck with both my bands, n! . 
him in triumph to my nurſe. E. ) the; 
the bird, who had only been lune. 


covering himſelf, gave me ſo m 
with bis wings o both ſides of 1 
and body, though 1 held hin 4. 


and was out of the Teach of his 
rs, that I was twenty times thinking to 
u him go. But I was ſoon relieved by 
we of our ſervants, who wrung off the 
l neck, and I had him next day for 
der by the queen's command. This 
met, as near as I can remember, ſeemed 
» be ſomewhat larger than an Engliſh 


ſwan. | 
The maids of honour often invited 
Cuumdalclitch to their appartments, and 
tired ſhe would bring me along with her, 
a purpoſe to have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
ad touching me. They would often ſtrip 
ve naked from top to toe, and lay me at 
kl length in their boſoms ; wherewith I 
w much diſguſted ; becauſe, to ſay the 
ruth, a very offenſive ſmell came from 
ber ſkins ; which I do not mention, or in- 
ed, to the — of thoſe excel- 
kn ladies, ſor whom I have all manner of 
nett; but I conceive that my ſenſe was 
re acute in proportion to my littleneſs, 
ud that thoſe illuſtrious perſons were no 
ſore diſagreeable to their lovers, or to each 
t, than people of the ſame quality are 
th as in England. And, after 5 I found 
natural ſmell was much more ſup- 
able, than when they uſed perfumes, 
ler which I immediately ſwooned away. 
tnnot forget, that an intimate friend of 
me in Lilliput took the freedom in a 
© day, when J had uſed a deal 
exerciſe, to complain of a ftrong ſmell 
wet me, alth I am as little faul 
ut way as moſt of my ſex: but I ſuppoſe 
faculty of ſmelling was as nice with 
Fad to me, as mine was to that of this 
ale. Upon this point I cannot forbear 
we juſtice to the queen my miſtreſs, and 
mdalclicch _— whoſe perſons 
te u ſweet as thoſe of any lady in Eng- 


That which gave me moſt uneaſinefs 
Ng theſe maids of honour (when my 
Me carried me to viſit them) was to ſee 
a uſe me without any manner of ce- 
any, like a creature who had no ſort of 
"Jw*nce: for they would ſtrip them- 

to the kin, and put on their ſmocks 
2 preſence, while I was placed on their 
e direftly before their naked bodies, 
6 [ am lure to me was very far from 
* empting fight, or from giving me 

Fo emotions than thoſe of horror 
Adult. Their ſeins appeared ſo coarſe 
even, ſo variouſly coloured, when I 

— near, with a mole here and there 
* 2 trencher, and hairs hanging 


nal |} 
lye, 

elf f 
oke t 
1 FP 
er, u 
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ſtood both very well: for — 
proper employment had been to be 27 
or 


903 
from it thicker than pack - threads, to ſay 
nothing farther concerning the reſt of their 
perſons. Neither did they at all way 6 
while I was by, to diſcharge what ny 
drank, to the quantity of at leaſt two hogſ- 
heads, in a veſſel that held above three 
tuns, The handſomeſt among theſe maids 
of honour, a pleaſant frolicſome girl of ſix 
teen, would ſometimes ſet me àſtride upon 
one of her nipples, with many other tricks, 
wherein the reader will excuſe me for not 
being over particular. But I was ſo much 
diſpleaſed, that I intreated Glumdalclitch 
to contrive ſome excuſe for not ſeeing that 
young lady any more. 

One day a young gentleman, who was 
nephew to my nurſe's governels, came and 
preſſed them both to ſee an execution. It 
was of à man, who had murdered one of 
that gentleman's intimate acquaintance, 
Glumdalclitch was prevailed on to be of 
the company, very much againſt her in- 
clination, for ſhe was naturally tender- 
hearted : and as for myſelf, although I 
abhorred ſuch kind of ſpectacles, yet my 
curioſity tempted me to ſee ſomething, that 
I thought muſt be extraordinary. The ma- 
lefdRor was fixed in a chair upon a ſcaffold 
erected for that purpoſe, and his head cut 
off at one blow with a ſword of about forty 
feet long. The veins and arteries ſpouted 
up ſuch a prodigious quantity of blood, and 
ſo high in the air, that the great jet d can 
at Verſailles was not equal for the time it 
laſted; and the head, when it fell on the 
ſcaffold floor, gave ſuch a bounce as made 
me ſtart, although I were at leaſt half an 
Engliſh mile diſtant. 

e queen, who often uſed to hear me 
talk of my ſea-voyages, and took all occa- 
fions to divert me when I was melancholy, 
aſked me whether I underſtood how to han- 
die a fail or an oar, and whether a little ex- 
erciſe of rowing might not be convenient 
for my health? I anſwered that I under- 


SQor to the ſhip, yet often upon a pinch 

I was forced to work like = common ma- 
riner. But I could not ſee how this could 
be done in their country, where the ſmalleſt 
wherry was equal to a firſt-rate man of war 
among us, and ſuch a boat as I could ma- 
nage would never live in any of their ri- 
vers. Her majeſty ſaid, if I would con- 
trive a boat, her own joiner ſhould make 
it, and ſhe would provide n place for me to 
fail in. The fellow was an ingenious work. 
man, and by inſtruction in ten days finiſhed 
3M4 | & pleaſures 


904 
& pleaſure · boat, with all its tackling, able 
conveniently to hold eight Europeans. 
When it was finiſned the queen was ſo de- 
lighted, that ſne ran with it in her lap to 
the king. who ordered it to be put in a ciſ- 
tern full of water with me in it by way of 
trial, where I could not manage my two 
ſculls, or little oars, for want of room. But 
the queen had before contrived another 
projet. She ordered the joiner to make a 
wooden trough of three hundred feet long, 
fifty broad, and eight deep, which being 
well pitched, to prevent leaking, was 
placed on the floor along the wall in an 
outer room of the palace. It had a cock 
near the bottom to let out the water, when 
it began to grow ſtale; and two ſervants 
could eaſily fill it in half an hour. Here I 
often uſed to row for my own diverſion, as 
well as that of the queen and her ladies, 
who thought themſelves well entertained 
with my kill and agility. Sometimes [I 
would put up my fail, and then my buſi - 
neſs was only. to ſteer, while the ladies gave 
me a gale with their fans: and, when they 
were weary, ſome of the pages would blow 
my fail forward with their breath, while I 
ſhewed my art by ſteering ſtarboard or 
larboard, as I pleaſed. When I had done, 
Glumdalclitch. always carried back m 
— into her cloſet, and hung it on a 

do ary. 

I a this exerciſe I once met an accident 
which had like to have coſt me my life: 
for, one of the pages having put my boat 
Into the trough, the governeſs, who at- 
tended Glumdalclitch, very officiouſly lifted 
me ” to = me in the boat, but I hap- 

ned to ſlip through her m_—_ and ſhould 
nfallibly have fallen down forty feet upon 
the floor, if, by the luckieſt chance in the 
world, I had not been ſtopped by a cork» 
ing-pin that fuck in the good gentlewo- 
man's ſtomacher $0 head of the = paſt. 
ed between my ſhirt and the walltband of 
my breeches, and thus I was held by the 
middle in the air, till Glumdalclitch ran to 
wy relief, 

Another time, one of the ſervants, whoſe 
office it was to fill my trough every third 
day with freſh water, was ſo carelets to let 
a huge frog (not perceiving it) (lip out of 
his pail, The frog lay concealed till 1 
was put into my boat, but then ſeeing a 
reſting place climbed up, and made it lean 
ſo much on one ſidde, that I was forced to 
balance it with all my weight on the other 
to prevent overturning, When the frog 


was got in, is hopped at opee half the 
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-conveniency. As I ſat quietly meditati 


len of the boat, and then over my * 
backwards and forwards, ing my fac 
and clothes with its odious ſlime. T 
largeneſs of its features made it appe 
the molt deformed animal that can | 
conceived. However, I defired Gln 
dalclitch to let me deal with it alone, 


banged it a good while with one of! 
ſculls, and at laſt forced it to leap ont « 
the boat. 


But the greateſt danger I ever unde 
went in that kingdom, was from a mor 
key, who belonged to one of the clerks « 
the kitchen, Glumdalcluch had locke 
me up in her cloſet, while ſhe went ſome 
where upon buſineſs, or a viſit. The we; 
ther being very warm, the cloſet-windc 
was left open, as well as the windows a 
the door of my bigger box, in which 
uſually lived, becaule of its largeneſi a 


ggg sn eo 


at my table, I heard ſomething bounce 
at the cloſet-window, and ſkip about fre 
one fide to the other: whereat although 
was much alarmed, yet I ventured toloc 
out, but not ſtirring from my ſeat; 
then I ſaw this frolicſome animal friſki 
and leaping up and down, till at laſt 
came to my box, which he ſeemed to vi 
with great pleaſure and curioſity, peept 
in at the door and every window. | 
treated to the farther corner of my roc 
or box, but the monkey in at 
ſide put me into ſuch a fright, that I wat 
ed preſence of mind to conceal myſelf 
der the bed, as I might eaſily have de. 
Aſter ſome time ſpent in wed, 
ning, and chattering, he at lan ef 


kotm 
and reaching one of his paws in at M hi 
door, as a cat does when the plays wi 
mouſe, although I often ſhifted place 10 


avoid him, he at length ſeixed the 
of my coat (which being of that count 
filk, was very thick and Rrong) ans ir 
ed me out, He took mo up in hi 
«foot, and held mo as d nurſe « 
child ſhe is going to ſuckle, juſt tu | 
ſeen the ſame ſort of creature do M 
kinen in Europe 1 and when an 
firuggle, he ſqueened mo fo hand © 
thought it more . prudent 10 _ 
have good reaſon to believe, hat! 
me for a young one of his own pech 
his. often ſtraking my face 76 © 
with his other paw, In theſe a? 
he was interrupted by a noiſe u 1 
ſet-doar, as if ſomebody 
whereupon he ſuddenly leaped 


window, at Which he. had 


ence upon the leads and g. walk- 
pg v hoon legs, and holding me in the 
5 l dl he clambered up to à roof that 
ous next to ours. 1 Glumdalclitch 
dre a ſhriek at the moment he was car- 
ring me out. The poor girl was almoſt 
itratted : that quarter of the palace was 
al in an uproar ; the ſervants ran for lad- 
em; the monkey was ſeen by hundreds 
n the court, ſitting _ the ridge of a 
kuding, holding me like a baby in one of 
hs fore-paws, and feeding me with the 
aber, by cramming into my mouth ſome 
muas he had ſqueezed out of the bag 
{one fide of his chaps, and patting me 
vien | would not eat; whereat many of 
te rabble below could not forbear laugh- 
vg; neither do I think they juſtly ought 
t» be blamed, for, without queſtion, the 
iet was ridiculous enough to every 
boy but myſelf. Some of the people 
treu up ſtones, hoping tv drive the mon- 
key down ; but this was ſtrictly forbidden, 
«elſe very probably my brains had been 
uubed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and 
nounted by ſeveral men, which the mon- 
key obſerving, and finding himſelf almoſt 
excompailed ; not — able to make ſpeed 
eough with his three legs, let me drop on 
a ridge tile, and made Fs — — ere 
| at for ſome time, five hundred yards 
kom the ground, expecting every moment 
v be blown down by the wind, or to fall 
V my own giddineſs, and come tumbling 
wer and over from the ridge to the eves : 
Mt an honeſt lad, one of my nurſe's 
kvtmen, climbed up, and putting me in- 
* breeches pocket, brought me down 


| war almoſt choaked with the filthy tuff 
be monkey had crammed down my throat : 

Mt my dear little — — it out of m 
Would with a ſmall needle, and then J fell 
lend which gave me great relief, 
I«t | was fo weak, and bruiſed in the fides 
in the (queezes given me by this odious 
al, that I was forced to keep my bed 


a = —— day — — — — 
| ku, ang her m me 1e. 
al vicits durin ym fckneſs, The 
ty was killed, and an order made 
| 2 animal ſhould be kept about 


e. 

 Vhen L attended the king after my re- 

very to return him thanks br his favours, 
Ws pleaſed to rally me a deal up- 


Ws adventure, He. aſked me what my 
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night, The king, queen, and all en 


thoughts and ſpeculations were while I lay 
— 2 I liked the 
victuals he gave me; his manner of feed- 
ing ; and whether the freſh air on the roof 
had ſharpened my ſtomach. He defired to 
know, what 1 would have done — 
an occaſion in my own country. I told his 
majeſty, that in Europe we no mon- 
keys, except ſuch as were brought for cu- 
rioſities from other places, and ſo ſmall, 
that I could deal with a dozen of them to- 
—— if they preſumed to attack me. 

nd as for that monſtrous animal with 
whom I was ſo lately engaged (ir was in- 
deed as large as an elephant) if my fears 
had ſuffered me to think ſo far as to make 
uſe of my hanger (lookin 3 » and 
clapping my hand upon the hilt, as [ ſpoke) 
when he poked his paw into my chamber, 
perhaps I ſhould have given him ſuch a 
wound, as would have made him glad to 
withdraw it with more haſte than he put it 


in. This I delivered in a firm tone, like 


a perſon who was jealous leſt his courage 
ſhould be called in queſtion. However, mp 


ſpeech produced nothing elſe beſides a loud 


laughter, which all the reſpe& due to his 


majeſty from thoſe about could not 
— them contain. This made me ro- 


flect, how vain an attempt it is for a man 


to endeavour to do himſelf honour among 
thoſe, who are out of all degree of equality 
or compariſon with him. And yet I have 
ſeen the moral of my own behaviour 

frequent in England ſince my return, 
where a little contemptible varlet, wich- 
out the leaſt title to birth, perſon, wit, 
or common ſenſe, ſhall preſume to look 
with importance, and put himſelf upon 
a foot with the greateſt perſons of the 


kingdom, 

I was ney day furniſhing the court 
with ſome ridiculous ſtory 4 Glumdal- 
elltch, although ſhe loved me to exceſs, 
yet was arch enough to inform the queen, 
whenever I committed any folly that ſhe 
thought would be diverting to her majeſty, 
The girl, who had been out of order, was 
ed by her governeſs to take the air 
about an hour's diſtance, or thirty miles 
from town, They allghted out of the 
coach near a ſmall foot-path in a field, and 
Glumdalclitch ſetting down my travelling- 
box, I went out of it to walk, There was 
a cow-dung in the path, and I muſt needs 
try my activity by attempting to leap over 
it, I took a run, but unfortunately jumped 
ſhort, and found myſelf juſt in the mid- 
dle up ta my knees, I waded through 


with 
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with ſome difficulty, and ene of the ſoot - 
men wiped me as clean as he could with 
his handkerchief, for I was filthily bemired, 
and my nurſe confined me to my box till 
we returned home; where the queen was 
ſoon informed of what had paſſed, and the 
Footmen ſpread it «bout the court 4 ſo that 
all the mirth for ſome days was at my e- 
ge. | 


CHAP, VI", 

Several contrivancet of the anther to 
the king and — He u bir fell in 
muſic, The hing mngquirer inte the fate 
Aga. avbied the au/hor relate. IL him. 
The king's HAfarvationt thereon, 


I ufed to attend the king's levee once 
or twice a week, and had often ſeen him 
under the barber's hand, which indeed was 
at firſt very terrible to behold : for the 
razor was almoſt twice as long as an ordl- 
nary ſeythe, His majeſty, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, was only ſhaved 
ewine a week, I once prevailed on the 
barber to give me ſome of the ſuds or la- 
ther, out of which I picked forty or fifty 
of the ſtrongeſt ſtumps of hair, 1 then 
took a piece of fine wood, and cut it like 
the back of a comb, making feveral holes 
in it at equal diſtance with as ſmall a nee- 
dte as I could get from Glamdalclitch, I 
fixed in the ſtumps ſo artificially, ſcrapi 
and Nl: ping them with my knife towards 
the gs that I made a very tolerable 
comb; which was a ſeaſonable ſupply, my 
own being ſo much broken in the teeth, 
that it was almoſt uſeleſs : neither did I 
know any artiſt in that country fo nice and 
exact, as would undertake to make me an- 
other, 

And this puts me in mind of an amuſe- 
ment, wherein I ſpent many of my leiſure 
ours. I defired the queen's woman to 
ſave for me the combings of her majeſtyꝰs 
hair, whereof in time I got a good quan- 
tity, and conſulting with my friend the 
eableet-muker, who had received general 
orders to do little jobs for me, I directed 


„ In this chapter he gives an account of the 
political ſtate of Kurope. OuaIAx. 

This is a miſtake of the noble commentator, 
for Gulliver has here given a political account 


bf no country but England: it is however a 


miſtake to which any commentator would have 
been liable, who had read little more than the 
titles or contents of the chapters into which this 
work is divided ; for the word Europe has in 
' fome Engliſh, and all the Triſh, editions been 


r 


him to make two chair-Frames, ns 


than thoſe I had in my box, and then h 


bore little holes with a fine aw! round 
the backs and 
through theſo holes 1 wore the from: 
hairs 1 could pick out, juſt after the man 
ner of cane-chairs in England. When th 
were finiſhed, I made a preſent of them 
her mately, who kept them in her end 
net, and uſed to ſhew them for curioſti 
as indeed they were the wonder of eve 
one that beheld them. The woul 
have had me fit upon one of Chair 


parts where I de 


vf but I abſolutely refuſed to obey her, pro 
ar 


teſting | would rather die u thou 
——— — — wry part 
m on thoſe vs hairs that one 
had her majeſty's head, Of th 
hairs (av I had always a mechanical go 
nius) I likewiſe made a nent little py 
about five feet long, with ber majelly! 
name deeyphered in gold letters, whic 
I gave to Glumdalelitch by the query 
conſent, To ſay the truth, it was md 
for ſhew than uſe, being not of frength 
bear the weight of the larger coin, u 
therefore ſhe kept nothing in it but f. 
little toys that girls are fond of. 

The king, who delighted in muſic, h 
frequent concerts at court, to which | 
ſometimes carried, and ſet in my box on 
table to hear them: but the noife was 
great, that I could hardly diſtinguiſh 
— I am — that 4 d 
and trumpets of a royal army, 8 
ſounding together juſt at your ears, c 
not equal it. My practice was to have 
box removed from the place where 

rformers ſat, as far as I could, then 

ut the doors and windows of it, and« 
the window-curtains ; after 
their muſic not diſagreeable. 
I had learnt in my youth to play 4 
the ſpinet. Glumdalclitch kept one 
her chamber, and a maſter attended u 
a week to teach her: I called it a (put 
becauſe it ſomewhat reſembled that u 
ment, and was played upon in the 
manner. A fancy came into r 
that I would entertain the king aud 9 
with an Engliſh tune upon this inſrume 
But this appeared extremely difficult 
the ſpinet was near ſixty feet loan # 
being almoſt a foot wide, ſo thit 
my arms extended 1 could not 
above five keys, and to preſ then 
uired a good ſmart ſtroke with , 
which would be too great u laben, 
to no purpoſe, The method | © 
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this: 1 — two round flicks 
- the bigneſs of common cudgels; 
dey were thicker at one end than the 
wer, and I covered the thicker ends with 
apiece of a muuſe's ſkin, that, by rapping 
mthem, | might neither damage the tops 
of the keys, nor interrupt the =. 
fre the (pinet a bench was placed about 
but feet below the keys, and I was put 
gon the bench, I ran fideling upon it 
at way and this, as faſt as L could, bang» 
ae the proper keys with my two ticks, 
undd a ſhift to ply jig 9 the grom 
wiſattion of both their majeſties : But it 
w the moſt violent exeroiſe I ever under- 
went, and yet I could not ſtrikke above fix» 
wn keys, nor conſequently play the baſk 
al ueble together, as other artiſts do, 
wich was a great diſadvantage to my 
performance, 

The king, who, as I before obſerved, 
w 4 prince of excellent underſtanding, 
wald frequently order that I ſhould be 
wought in my box, and ſet upon the table 
a lun cloſet; he would then command me 
* briog one of my chairs out of the bor, 
Wd (it down within three yards diftance 
xa the top of the cabinet, which _—__ 

almoſt to a level with his face. In 

er | had ſeveral converſations with 
n. | one day took the freedom to tell 
$ majeſty, that the contempt he diſco- 

we towards Europe, and the reſt of the 

ld, did not ſeem anſwerable to thoſe 
keellept qualities of mind that he was 

fer of: that reaſon did not extend itſelf 

a the bulk of the body; on the con- 
wy, we obſerved in our country, that the 

«lt perſons were uſually leaſt provided 

dt: that, among other animals, bees and 

s had the reputation of more induſtry, 
N, and lagacity, than many of the —.— 
ade; and that, as inconſiderable 
We ne to be, 1 hoped I might live to do 
i majeſty ſome ſignal ſervice. The king 

{ me with attention, and began to 
wave a much better opinion of me than 

d ever before, He deſired I would 
"him as exact an account of the govern« 

t of England as I poſſibly could ; be- 
be, a fund as princes commonly are of 

dun cuſtoms (for ſo he conjeRured 

- monarchs by 
ie) he ſhould be glad to hear of any 

mat might deſerve imitation. 

Ragine with thyſelf, courteous reader, 

ten | then wiſhed for the tongue of 


olthenes or Cicero, that _— have 


den me to celebrate the of my 


as he Poop 


my former diſ- is 
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own dear native country in a 
to irs merits and felicity, 9 
I began my difcourts by informing his 
majeſty that our dominions conſiſted of 
two iſlands, which compoſed three mi 
kingdoms under one (ſovereign, beſides 
plantations in America, I dwelt long up» 
on the fertility of our foil, and the tem- 
— of our climate, I then — Nt 
| upon the conſtitution of an Rn 
bod 


yy made up of an Ill 
od the houſe of peers, perſons of the 
nobleſt blood, and of the molt ancient and 
ample patrimonies, I deſcribed that ex- 
traordinary care always taken of thelr edu- 
cation in arts and arms, to _ them 
for being counſellors beth to the king and 
z to have a ſhare in the 
ture j to be members of the higheſt court 
of judicature, from whence there could be 
no and to be champions always 
ready for the defence of their prince and 
country, their valour, conduct, and 
fidelity. at theſe were the ornament 
and bulwark of the kingdom, worthy fol» 
lowers of their moſt renowned anceftors, 
whoſe honour had been the reward of their 
virtue, from which their poſterity were 
never once known to degenerate, To 
As 


theſe were joined ſeveral — 
of that aſſem ab e utle of 
i » whoſe peculiar buſineſs it in to 
take care of religion, and of thoſe who 
inſtru the e therein. Theſe were 
ſearched and aght out the 
whole nation, by the prince and his wiſeſt 
counſellors, among ſuch of the prieſthood 
as were moſt deſervedly diſtinguiſhed b 
the ſanctity of their lives, and the dep 
of their erudition, who were indeed the 
ſpiritual fathers of the clergy and the 


hat the other part of the ment 
confiſted of an aſſembly called the houſe of 
commons, who were all principal youre 
men, Huey picked and culled out by the 
people themſelves, for their great abilities 
and love of their country, to repreſent the 
wiſdom of the whole nation. And that 
theſe two bodies made up the moſt auguſt 
aſſembly in Europe, to whom, in conjunc - 
tion with the prince, the whole legi 
committed. 

I then deſcended to the courts of juſtice, 
over which the judges, thoſe venerable 
ſages and interpreters of the law, preſided 
for determining the diſputed rights and 
properties of men, as well as for the pu- 
niſhment of vice, and protection of inno- 
conces 


gods 

| cence. I mentioned the prudent manage- 
ment of our treaſury, — and at- 
chievements of our forces by ſea and land. 
I computed the number of our people, by 
reckoning how many millions there might 
be of each religious ſect, or political — 
among us. I did not omit even our ſports 
and paſtimes, or any other particular, which 
I thought might redound to the honour of 
my count: y. And I finiſhed all with a 
brief hiſtorical account of affairs aud events 
in England for about an hundred years 


This converſation was not ended under 
five audiences, each of ſeveral hours and 
the king heard the whole with great atten- 
tion, frequently taking notes of what [ 

en as well as memorandums of what 
queſtions he intended to aſk me. 

When 1 had put an end to theſe Jong 
diſcourſes, his majeſty in a ſixth audience, 


conſulting his notes, propoſed many doubts, pe 


ries, and objettions upon every article, 
He aſked what methods Were uſed to cul» 
tivate the minds and bodies of our young 
nobllity, and In what kind of buſlneſi they 
commonly mon the firſt and teachable 

t of thelr lives, What courſe was taken 
ſupply that aſſembly, when any noble 
family became oxtint, What qualifies» 
tions were neceſſhry in thoſa who are to be 
ereated new lords whether the humour of 
the prince, a ſum of money to 4 court 
lady or « prime miniſter, or a deſign © 
Arengthening a party oppoſite to the pub» 
3 in 


ereſt, ever happened to be motives 
thoſe advancements, What ſhare of 
knowledge theſe lords had in the laws of 
their country, and how they came by it, ſo 
a4 to enable them to decide the properties 
of their fellow-ſubjets in the laſt reſort, 
Whether they were all ſo free from ava- 
rice, partialicies, or want, that a bribe, or 
ſome other ſiniſter view, could have no 

lace among them, Whether thoſe holy 
fords I ſpoke of were * promoted to 
that rank upon account of their knowledge 
in religious matters, and the ſanftity of 
their lives ; had never been compliers with 
the times while they were common prieſts, 
or laviſh proſtitute chaplains to ſome no- 
bleman, whoſe opinions they continued 
ſervilely to follow after they were admit- 
ted into that aſſembly, 

He then deſired to know, what arts were 
practiſed in electing thoſe whom J called 
commoners: whether a ſtranger with a 
ſtrong purſe might not influence the vul- 
gar voters to chuſe him before their. own 
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views of refundin 


f atlou 


landlord, or the moſt conſiderable 5+ 
man in the neighbourhood. How it _ - 
to paſs, that people were ſo violentiy be ho 


upon getting into this aſſembly, which { al 
lowed to be a great trouble and expency 
often to the ruin of their families, witho« 
any ſalary or penſion : becauſe this a; 
peared ſuch an exalted ſtrain of virtue a 
public ſpirit, that his majeſty ſeemed t 
doubt it might poſſibly not be always fin 
cere: and he defired to know, whethe 
ſuch zealous gentlemen could have an 
themſelves for t 
charges and trouble they were at, by f@ 
crificing the public to the deſign) « 
a weak and vicious prince in conjundic 
with a corrupted miniſtry. He multipli 
his queltions, — — — thorough 
upon every part 0 ead, propoln 
numberleſs 4 and objections wid 
I think it not prudent or convenient to 
at, 

Upon what I ſald in relation t « 
courts of juſtice, his majeſty deſired 40 
ſatisfied in ſeveral points 1 and this | v 
the better able to do, having been for 
morly almoſt ruined by a long fult In che 
gery, which was decreed for me with col 
He aſked what time was uſually (pert | 
determining between right and wrong, 
what degree of expence, Whether adv 
eaten and orators had liberty to plead | 
cauſes manifeſtly known to be unjult, ve 
4, or opprefiive, Whether party 
religion or pollties were obſerved to be 
any weight in the ſcale of juſtice, . 


ther thoſe pleading orators were wg 
educated in the general knowledge new 
equity, or only in provincial, Hatte Pp 
and other local cuſtoms, Whether ü id be 


or their judges had an in pen 
«4 . ch 2 ſme the Ude 
or inte ng an ing upon at ue 
lenfure. Whether {wa had ever at dl 
erent times pleaded for and againt 1 
ſame cauſe, and cited precedents to pi 
2 they were 
cor 

received — — reward for Pr 
ing or delivering their opinions. 4 
particularly, whether they were er! 
mitted a members in the lower ſenatt 
He fell next upon the — * 
our treaſury z and ſaid, he thought 3) 
mory had failed me, becauſe 1 cone 
our taxes at abbyt five or fix mill 


gar, and when I came to ment | 
ues, he found: they ſometimes amt * com 
io more than double ; for the notes he, prove 
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were cular in this point, 
= he — pry told me, that the 
kaovledge of our conduct might be uſeful 
vhim, and he could not be deceived in his 
alulations. But if what I told him were 
we, he was till at a loſs how a kingdom 
wild run out of its eſtate like a private 
win. He aſked me, who were our cre- 
tiors, and where we found money to pay 
bm, He wondered to hear me talk of 
ſich chargeable and expenſive wars ; that 
erzinly we muſt be a quarrelſome people, 
* live among very bad neighbours, and 
wut our generaly muſt needs be richer 
un our kings, He aſked what buſineſs 
& ad out of or own iſlands, unleſs u 
ſcore of trade or treaty, or to defend 
t coaſts with our fleet, Above all, he 
{amared to hear me talk of a merce- 
y landing army In the midſt of peace, 
x among a free people, He ſald, If we 
we governed by dur own conſent in the 
ons of our No he could 
« \magine of whom we were afrald, or 
pink whom we were to fight i and would 


i might not better be defen 
wel, his ehlldren, and family, than by 
{4 denen raſcaly pleked up at n ven- 
tin the flreets for (mall wages, who 
qi get an hundred times more by Cut» 
[we throats, 
0 laughed at my odd kind of arlth» 
ie (14 he was pleaſed to gall It) In rec» 
ang the numbers of our people by a 
Wutation drawn from the ſeveral ſefts 
wg vs in religion and politics, He ſaid, 
des no reaſon why thoſe, who enter» 
opinions prejudicial to the public, 
d be obliged to change, or ſhould not 
wliged to conceal them, And as it 
Manny in any government to re- 
ve (he firſt, ſo it was weakneſs not to 
ee the ſecond ; for a man may be al- 
d to keep poiſons in hig clot, but 
o vend them about for cordials. 
obſerved, that among the diverſions 
ur nobility and gentry I had mentioned 
ng: he deſired to know at what age 
 iertainment was uſually taken up, 
den it was laid down how much of 
Ju it employed: whether it ever 
ue high as to affect their fortunes : 
wer mean vicious people by their dex- 
i that art might not arrive at great 
and ſometimes keep our very nobles 
"Rendence, as well as habituate them 
* Ompanions, wholly take them from 
mvenent of their mindy, and force 


Inlon, whethe te man's 
wt my opl on, whether a priva ied by 50 Intereſt and abilities | 


them by the loſſes they received to learn 
a practiſe that infamous dexterity upon 
ot rs. 7 

He was perfectly aſtoniſhed with the 
hiſtorical account I gave him of our affairs 
during the laſt century, proteſting it was 
only a heap of conſpiracies, rebellions, mur- 
ders, maſſacres, revolutions, baniſhments, 
the very worſt effects that avarice, faction, 
hypoerif > perfidiouſneſs, cruelty, rage, 
madneſs, hatred, envy, luſt, „ and 
ambition could produce, 

His majeſty in another audience was at 
the pains to recapitulate the ſum of all I 
had ſpokenz compared the queſtions he 
made with the anſwers I had given s then 
taking me into his hands, and ſtroking me 
gently, delivered himſelf in theſe words, 
which I ſhall never forget, nor the man- 
ner he ſpoke them in: My little friend 
Grildrig, you have made a moſt admirable 
panegyric upon your country } you have 
clearly proved that |gnoranee, |dleneſs, and 
vice, aro the proper ingredlents for quall- 
Ing a legiſlator 3 that laws are beſt or» 
alned, interpreted, and yy by thoſs 

In pervert» 


ing, confounding, and eluding them, I ob» 
forve ng you ſome lines of an inftity- 
n 


tion, which In lis oviginal might have been 
tolerable, but theſe are half eraſed, and the 
rſt Ar blurred and blotted by corrup- 
tons, It doth not appear ſrom all you have 
ſald, how any one perfection is required 
toward tho procurement of any one ſtation 
among you; much leſs, that men are en- 
nobled on account of their virtue, that 

rieſts are advanced for their or 

arning, ſoldiers for their condutt or va- 
lour, judges for their integrity, ſenators 
for the love of their country, or coun- 
fellors for their wiſdom. At for yourſelf 


continued the king, who have ſpent the 


greateſt part of your lite in travelling, I 
am well diſpoſed to hope you may hitherto 
have eſcaped many vices of your country, 
But by what I have gathered from your 
own relation, and the anſwers I have with 
much pains wringed and extorted from 
you, I cannot but conclude the bulk of 
your natives to be the moſt pernicious race 
of little odious vermin, that nature ever 
ſuffered to crawl upon the ſurface of the 


earth.“ 
CHAP, VII. 
The author's love of bit country. He maker 
ow of 2020 advantage to the hing, 
<> ir reed. The king's great igne- 
rance in politic. The learning of that 
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country very 7 ' 
dann, and L ati And parties in 
| but an- extreme love of truth 
could have hindered me from concealing 
this part of my ſtory, It was in vain to 
diſcover my reſentments, which were always 
turned into ridicule ; and I was forced to 
reſt with patience, while 
moſt beloved country was 
treated, I am as heartily { 
my readers can poſlibly be, that ſuch an 
occaſion was given; but this prince hap- 
pened to be ſo curious and inquiſitive upon 
. every particular, that it could not con- 
6 either with gratitude or 
ving him what ſatis faction 
et thus much I may be al- 
lowed to ſay in my own vindication, that 
I artfully eluded many of his queſtions, and 
ave to every point a more favourable turn 
y many degrees than tho ſtrictneſs of truth 
would allow, For I have always borne that 
laudable partiali 
which Dionyſius 


ners to refuſe 


my own count 
icarnaſſenſis with 
much juſtice recommends to an hiſtorian : 

I, would hide the frailties and deformities 
tical mother, and place her vir- 
tues and beauties in the moſt advantageous 
light, This was my fincere endeavour in 
thoſe many diſcourſes I had with that mo- 
narch, h it unfortunately failed of 
ſucceſs, 


| But great allowances ſhculd be given to 
a king, who lives wholly ſecluded from the 

reſtot the world, and mult therefore be al. 
| nacquainted with the: manners 
in ather na · 
nowledge will 


cuſtoms that moſt 
tions; the want of wh 
ever produce many prejudices, and a cer- 
tain aarrowne/? of thinking, from which we 
and the politer countries of Europe 
wholly exempted. And it would be hard 
indeed, if ſo remote a prince's notions of 
and vice were to be offered as a 
ſtandard for all mankind, 

To confirm what I have now ſaid, and 
further to ſhew the miſerable effects of a 
fined education, I ſhall here inſert a paſ- 
ſage which will hardly obtain belief, In 
hopes to ingratiate myſelf farther into his 
majeſy's favour, I told him of an invention 
diſcovered between three and four hun- 
dred years ago to make a certain 
into an heap of which the ſmalleſt 
ng would kindle the w 
moment, although it were as big as. a 
mountain, and make it all fly up in the air 


together with a and 
than thunder, That a 2 
this powder rammed into an hollow tut 
braſs or iron, according to its bignef 
would drive a ball of iron or lead with fe 
violence and ſpeed, as nothing was able 
ſuſtain its foree, That the largeſt balls thy 
diſcharged would not only defiroy who 
ranks. of an army at once, but batter th 
ſtrongeſt walls to the ground, fink do 
ſhips, with a thouſand men in each, to l 
bottom of the ſea; and, when linked by 
chain together, would cat thro' maſt; a 
rigging, divide hundreds of bodies in 
middle, and lay all waſte before them. Tt 
we often put this powder into large halle 
balls of iron, and diſcharged them by 
engine into ſome city we were befiegin 
which would rip up the pavement, tear 
houſes to pieces, burſt and throw (plinte 
on every {ide, daſhing out the brains ou 
who came near. 'That 1 knew the ing 
dients my well, which were cheap aye! | 
common; I underſtood the manner of oor 
pounding them, and could direct his wer 
men how to make thoſe tubes of a fe 
ary ms + to ne _—_ ae) maj 
's kingdom, and the largel not 
> an hundred feet = twenty 
thirty of which tubes, charged with the 
— quantity of powder and balls, we 
tter down the walls of the ſtrongeſ w (cc: 
in his dominions in a few hours, or de 
the whole metropolis, if ever it ſhould N con 
tend to diſpute his abſolute commu" 
This I humbly. offered to his majeſty 
ſmall tribute of acknowledgment in ret 
for ſo many marks that I hud received ns 
his royal favour and protection. i Wh 
The king was ſtruck with horror at Gp" te 
deſcription I had given of thoſe mf cou 
engines, and. the. propoſal I had! 
He was amazed, how ſo impotent 


groveling an inſeR as I (theſe were hu ive 
ſow) could entertain ſuch indy wy if 
ideas, and in ſo familiar a manner, 45 0 = ra 
ar wholly unmoved at all the ſcene the le 
lood and Lefolacion, which I had pat we, e 


as the common effects of thoſe dels 
machines, whereof bp a " 
nius, enemy to man m | 
the firſt conver As Fan — de — 
teſted, that al ings deni 
him ſo much as — diſcoveries inart e be 
4 yet he would ＋ — — 
i m, | vy | 
Which he — uy me, as I valued X head, 
life, never to mention any more. 

A ſtrange effect of narrow pricif® 


view! ! that a prince, poſſeſſed of 
very quality which procures veneration, 
bis, and elteern * ſtrong party, great 
vſlom, and profound learning, eadowed 
uin admirable talents for 
imott adored by his * ſuauld. from 
1b anneceſſary ſeruple, whereof in Europe 
we can have no conception, let flip an 
qportanity. put into his hands, that would 
ve made him abſolute maſter of the 
kies, the liberties, and the fortunes of 
u people. Neither do I ſay this with 
ll lcalt intention ta detraRt ſram the many. 
drives of that excellent king, whoſe cha- 
ner 1 am ſenſible will on this account 
te very much leſſened in the opinion of an 
iglik reader: but I take this defect 
wong them to have riſen from their 
poränce, by not having hitherto redu- 
ed politics into a ſcience, as the more 
cue wits of Europe have done. For 
[ remember very well in a diſcourſe one 
&y with the king, when I happened to 
ky there were ſeveral thouſand books 
wong us written upon the art of govern- 
i, it gave him (direQly contrary to 
ſy intention) a very mean opinion of our 
derftandings, He profeſſed both to abo- 
mate and deſpiſe all myſtery, refinement, 
intrigue, either in a prince or & ml» 
er, He could not tell what I meant 
f ſecrets of fate, where an enemy, or 
le rival nation, were not in the caſe, 
t confined the knowledge of governing 
in very narrow bounds, to common 
ule and reaſon, to juſtice and lenity, to 
« ſpeedy determination of civil and eri- 
mal cauſes ; with ſome. other obvious to- 
© which are not worth conſidering. 
u he gave it ſor his opinion, that who- 
en could make two ears of corn, or two 
es of graſs, to grow upon a ſpot of 
pund where only one grew before, would 
rve better of mankind, and do more eſ- 
tal ſervice to his country, than the 
ule race of politicians put together, 
the learning of this people 1s very de- 
we, confiſting only in morality, hiſtory, 
, and mathematics, wherein they muſt 
ed to excel, But the laſt of theſe 
wholly applied to what may be uſeful in 
a the improvement of agriculture, and 
Wy *canical arts; ſo that among us it 
ud be little eſteemed. And as to ideas, 
Er and tranſcendentals, I 
ver Ay 
CO ve the legyponception into 


: $ 
" lay of that country muſt exceed in 


vernment, and 
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wards the number of lettars in their alpha» 
bet, which. conſiſts only. of wa aud Ww ant. 
But indeed faw of them extend even to that 
lengih, They are expreſſed in tha molt 
plain and ſimple terms, wherein thoſa peg» 
ple are nat mercurial enough wo. diſcover 
above one wow Hoya and ia write a. 
comment upon any law is a caghal crime. 
As to the Tales of civil. cauſes, 222 
ceedings againſt criminals, their pr 
are ſo few, that they have little reaſon ta 
boaſt of any extraordinary kill in either. 
They have had the art of printing, as. 
well as the Chineſe, time out of mind: but 
their libraries are not very large: for that 
of the king, which is reckoned, the largeſt; 
doth not amount to above a thauſand vo- 
lumes, placed in a gallery, of twelve hum- 
dred feet long, from whence I had, liberty, 
to borrow. what books I pleaſed, Tho. 
= joiner had contrived in one of 
Zlumdalclitch's reoms a kind of. wooden, 
machine five and twenty feet high, formed, 
like a ſtanding ladder, the, teps were each, 
fiſty feet long: it was indeed a moveable: 
ſtairs, the loweſt end placed at ten, 
eet diſtance from the wall of the chamber. 
The book I had a mind to read was put up 
leaning againſt the wall; I firſt mounted to 
the upper ſtep of the ladder, and turning 
my face towards the book, began at the top 
the page, and ſa walking. to the right, 
and left about eight or ten paces, according. 
to the length of the lines, till I had gotten, 
a little below the level of mine eyes, and, 
then deſcending gradually till I; came 1a, 
the bottom: after which mounted, again, 
and began the other page iu the ſame man- 
ner, and ſa turned over the leaf, which L 
could eaſily do with both my hands, for it. 
was as thick and Riff as, a. paſteboard, 
and in the largeſt folios not above eighteen. 
or twenty feet long, 
Their ſtyle is cleag, maſculine, 
ſmooth, but not florid ; for they avoid 


no- 
thing more than multiplying unneceſſary 
—_ or uſing various — 2— 
peruſed many of their books, eſpeciallythoſe 
in hiſtory and morality. Among the raſt, I 
was very much diverted, wich a. liule old 
treatiſe, which always lay in Glumdalclitch's 
bed-chamber, belonged to her go- 
verneſs, a grave elderly. gentlewoman, 
who dealt in writings of morality and-de- 
votion. The book treats of the weakneſs 
of human kind, and is in little eſteem, ex- 
cept among the women' and the vulgar, 
However, I was curious to ſee what an — 


gin 
thor of that country could ſuy upon ſuch a 
ſubjef, This writer went through all the 
uſual toples of Kuropean morality, ſhewin 
how diminutive, oa ay 1 — and 
an animal was man in hie own nature j how 
unable to defend himſelf from inclemencies 
of the alr, or the fury of wild beaſts j how 
much he was excelle one creature in 
Den by another in ſpeed, by a third in 
foreſight, by a fourth in in — U He 
added, that nature was degenerated In theſe 
latter declining ages of the world, and 
eould now produce only ſmall abortive 
births, in compariſon of thoſe in ancient 
times, He ſaid it was very reaſonable to 
think, not only that the ſpecies of men were 
originally much larger, but alſo that there 
muſt have been giants in former ages; 
which, as it is aſſerted by hiſtory and tra» 
dition, ſo it hath been confirm by huge 
bones and ſkulls caſually dug up in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, far exceeding the 
common dwindled race of man in our days, 
He argued, that the very laws of nature ab - 
ſolutely required we ſhould have been made 
in the beginning of a ſize more large and 
robuſt, not ſoliable to deſtruction from every 
little accident of a tile 13 from an 
houſe, or a ſtone caſt from the hand of a 
boy, or being drowned in a little brook, 
From this way of reaſoning, the author 
drew ſeveral moral applications uſeful in 
the conduct of life, but needleſs here to 
repent, For my own part, I could not 
avold reflecting how univerſally this talent 
was ſpread, of drawing lectures in morality, 
or indeed rather matter of diſcontent and 
repining, from the quarrels we raiſe with 
nature. And, I believe, upon a ſtrict en- 
quiry, thoſe quarrels might be ſhewn as ill. 
unded among us, as they are among 
at people“. 

Az to their military affairs, they boaſt 
that the king's army conſiſts of an hundred 
and ſoventy- fix thouſand foot, and thirty. 
two thouſand horſe : if that may be called 
an army, which lu made up of tradeſinen in 
the ſeveral cities, and farmers in the coun» 
try, whoſe commanders are only the nobl. 
lity and gentry without pay or reward, 
They are indeed perfect enough in thelr ex- 
® The author“ neal to Juſtify Providence has 

been remarked; süd theſe quarrels with 
nature, or in other words with Cod, could not 
have been more forcibly reproved than by ew. 
Ing, that the complaints wpan Which they are 


founded would be equally ſpeele ut among bolngs 
of ſuch aflonithing ſuperiority of Rature and 
Qrengths 0. 
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helpleſs is 


erciſes, and | 

e Fe NN) eh 

ſhould it be otherwiſe, where every far 
iy Ar 


under the command of his 
and every citizen under that of the pr 


clpal men In hls an diy, 
manner of Vene by ball . 


| 
I have often ſeen the militia of 


grud drawn out to exerciſe In 
near the city of twenty miles 
were in all not above twenty» | 
foot, and ſix thouſand horſe ; but itwaim 
poſſible for me ta compute their numt 
conſidering the ſpace 2 they 
up. A cavalier, mounted on a large 
might be about ninety feet high, I hs 
ſeen this whole body of horſe, upon a 
of command, draw their ſwords at once, 
brandiſh them in the air. Imagination e. 
figure nothing ſo grand, ſo ſyeprifing, u 
ſo aſtoniſhing l it looked as H ten thou 
flaſhes oflightning were the 
time from every quarter of the ſky, 
I was curious to know how this print 
to whoſe dominion there is no acce(s fr 
any — _ to think of 
or to te people the practice of 
tary diſcipline, But I was ſoon informed 
both by converſation and reading their l 
tories; for in the courſe of many ages 
have been troubled with the ſame diſeaſt 
which the whole race of mankind js ſubjed 
the nobility often r poo 
8 


great 6 
7e. 7 


OE 


pops for liberty, and the we f 
ute dominion, All which, however | | 
plly tempered by the laws of that king core 
ave been ſometimes violated by each af 
the three 4, and ha ve more than « acl 
occaſioned civil wars, the laſt whereof dof, 
happily put an end to by this apo 


eral compoſition | | 
e militia, then ſettled with common 


randfather in a 


ſent, hath been ever ſince kept in "7 
ſtrictelt duty. n | . 
CHAP, VII. — 

The diar and queen malt « 1 
ae 1 rotor. ＋ 


manner in which be lawn th « 


: | | 
very particularly related, He une, wr 
gory” Wo- 55 
I had always a ſtrong [otter 

ſhould deute recover my liber. | 

it was impoſiible to ener Ito 
means, or to form any with ide 0 0 
oy of ivy bo (hip io vb I 
ſalled was the ever known (0 © Wn, q 
ven within ſight of that con un de of th 


I fri& orders, that, If at any time 
a it ſhould be taken aſhore, 
wd with all its crew and paſſengers brought 
k 4 tumbril to Lorbrulgrad, He was 
tnogly bent to get mo d woman of my 
"wn e, by whom I might propagate the 
Weed: but I think I Would rather have 
did, than undergone the diſgrace of leav - 
by a polterity io be kept in cages like tame 
wary-birds, and perhaps in time (old 
out the kingdom to perſons of quality for 
wiolities, 1 was indeed treated with much 
kindneſs ; 1 was the favourite of a great 
lng and queen, and the delight of the whole 
wat but it was upon ſuch a foot, as ill 
je the dignity of human kind. I could 
i forget thoſe domeſtic pledges I had 
k behind me. 1 wanted io be among 
gle with whom I could converſe upon 
terms, and walk about the ſtreets and 
ids, without being afraid of being trod to 
ub like a frog, or young puppy · But m 

verance came ſooner than 4 
d in manner not very common: the 
tle (tory and circumitances of which I 
ul faithtully relate. 

| ad now been two in this coun- 
'; and about the beginning of the third 


andalelitch and 1 attended the king and 
— a Nortel to the ſouth coaſt of the 
om, 


was carried as uſual in my tra- 
Aden. which, as I have N de- 
bed, was a very convenient cloſet of 
't feet wide, And I had ordered a ham - 
d be fixed by ſilken ropes from the 
corners at the top, to break the Jolts, 
4 ſervant carried me before him on 
hack, a4 1 ſometimes deſired, and 
d often ſleepin my hammock while we 
\pon the road, On the roof of my 
\ not directly over the middle of the 
r k, | ordered the joiner to cut out a 
. foot ſquare, to give ms air in hot 
er, 14 J (lept; which hole I ſhut at 
We with a board, that drew backwards 
wards through à groove, 

us came to our end, 
ag thought r to paſs n few days 
Mice he hath near Flanflaſnle, a elty 
N Engliſh miles of the ſea · id. 
Mclitch and were much fatigued : 
(en a ſmall cold, but the girl 
n to be confined to hey chamber, 
io ſee the ocean, which muſt be the 
— — 2 H ever it ſhould 
a ended to baworſe than I 
+ ind deſired leave to take the 

the ſea with a page whom 1 was 
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vs 
fond of, and who had ſometimes been 
truſted with me. 1 ſhall never forget with 
what unwillingneſi Glumdalelitch conſent» 
ed, nor the ſtrict charge ſhe gave the page to 
be careful of me, buriting at the ſame Ame 
into a flood of tary, ax if ſhe had ſome fore» 
boding of What was to happen. The bo 
took mo out in my box about half an hour 
walk from the palace towards the rocks on 
the ſea-ſhore, 1 ordered him to ſet m 
down, and lifting up one of my ſaſhes, e 
many aWiſtful melancholy look towards the 
ſea, I found nn not very well, and told 
nds. hr a mind to take a nap in 
my hammock, which I hoped would do me 
good. I got in, and the boy ſhut the win» 

ow cloſe down to keep out the cold, I ſuon 
fell aſleep, and all I can conjecture is, that 
while I ſlept, the page, thinking no danger 
could happen, went among the rocks to 
look for birds eggs, having before obſerved 
him from my window ſearching about, and 
picking up one or two in the clefts, Be 
that as it will, 1 found myſelf ſudden!y 
awaked with a violent pull upon the rin 
which was faſtened at the top of my box for 
the conveniency of carriage. 1 felt my box 
raiſed very high in the air, and then borne 
forward with prodigious The firſt 
olt had like to have ſhaken me out of m 

ammock, but afterwards the mation 
eaſy enough, I called out ſeveral times as 
loud as I could raiſe my volce, but all to no 
purpoſe, I looked towards my windows, 
and could ſee nothing but the clouds and (ky, 
] heard a noiſe juſt over my head like the 
clapping of wog, and then began to per- 
ceive the woful condition I was in, that ſome 
eagle had got the ring of my box in his 
beak with an intent to let it fall on à rock 
like a tortoiſe in a ſhell, and then pick out 
my body, and devour it : for the fagacit 
and ſmell of this bird enabled him t diſ- 
cover his quarry at a great diſtance, though 
better concealed than I could be within a 
two-inch board, 

In a little time I obſerved the noiſe and 
fluter of wings to increaſe very faſt, and 
my box was toſſed up and down like a ſign 
in a windy day, I heard ſeveral bangs or 
buffers, as I thought, given to the eagle 

for ſuch 1 am certain it muſt have been 

t held the ring of my box in his beak) 
and then all on a ſudden felt myſelf falling 

rpendicularly down for above a minute 

ut with ſuch incredible ſwifineſs that I 


almoſt loſt my breath. My fall was top» 
ped by afl quaſh tha founded louder 
N 


— = 


| my dear Glumdaſellteh, 
vg) 
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to my ears than the cataraQ of Niagara *.; 
after which I was quite in the dark for 
another minute, and then my box began to 
riſe ſo high that I could ſee light from the 


tops of the windows, I now perceived that | 


I was fallen into the ſea, My box, by the 
weight of my body, the goods that were 


in, and the brond plates of iron fixed 


ngth at the four corners of the top a 
ottom, floated about five feet deep in wa- 
ter. I did then, and do now ſuppoſe, that 
the eagle which flew away with my box 
was purſued by two or three others, and 
forced to let me drop while he defended 
himſelfagainf the reſt, who hoped to ſhare 
in the prey. The plates of jron faſtened 
at the bottom of the box (for thoſe were 
the ſtrongeſt) — 1 the balance while 
it fell, and hindered it from being broken 
on the ſurface of the water. Every joint 
of it was well grooved; and the door did 
yot move on hinges, but up and down like 
« ſaſh, which kept my cloſet ſo tight that 
yu! little water came in, got with much 
eulty out of my hammock, having firſt 


l 
oe 
ventured to draw back the flip-board on 
the roof already mentioned, contrived on 
urpoſe to let In alr, for want of which I 
und myſelf almoſt Aged. | 

How often did 1 then wiſh myſelf with 
from whom one 
hour had fo ſar divided me | And 1 
may ſay with truth, that in the midſt of my 
own misfortunes I could not forbear la- 
menting my poor nurſe, the griefhe would 
ſuffer for my loſs, the diſpleaſure of the 
queen, and the ruin of her fortune, Per- 
haps many travellers have not been under 
greater ditficulties and diſtreſs than I was 
ai this junQure, s every mament 
to ſee my box daſhed to pleces, ar at leaſt 
averſet by the firſt violent blaſt or ag 


wave, A breach in one ſingle pane of glald 


would have been immediate death: nor 


could any thing have preſerved the win - along 
dows but the — ——— 1 on 


the outſide againſt accidents in travelling. 
I ſaw the water ooze in at ſeveral, crannies, 
although the leaks were not confiderable, 


and I endeayoured to flop them as well 
e to lift up the 
: cer - 


as I could. I was not 
roof of my cloſet, which otherwiſe 


® Niagara is a ſettlement of the French in 
North America, and the catara& is produced by 
the fall of a conflux of water (formed-of the four 
vaſt lakes of Canada) from a rocky precipice, the 
perpendicular height of which is one hundred and 
thir:y-ſeven febt ; and it is ſaid to have been beard 
Micen leagues, | | 


* 


u ſeveral times in the air, that if / 


repeated three times, 


tainly ſhould have done, and (at on the tt 
of it, where I might at leaſt preſerve wy; 
ſelf ſome hours lon prog fg & 
up (as I may call it) in the hold, Or if 

caped theſe dangers for a day or twe 
what could I ex but a miſerable de 
of cold and hanger ? I was four hours un 
der theſe circumfiances, expedling, u 
» wiſhing every moment to 


I have already told the reader that t 
were two ſtrong ſtaples fixed upon that 6d 
of my box which had no window, and ing 
which the ſervant who uſed to carry ne. 
horſeback would put 4 leathern belt 
buckle it about his waiſt, Being in d 
diſconſolate ftate, I heard, or ut | 
thought I heard, ſome kind of grai 
noiſe on that ſide of my box where 15 | 
ples were fixed, and ſoon after 1 beg 
to fancy, that the box was pulled or 
in the ſeky for I now and then 
a ſort of tugging, which made the wa 
riſe noar the wage of thy window, lea 
me almoſt in „ This gave 

me faint hopes of relief} wood 7 
not able to Imagine how lt could be bro 
about, I ventured to unſerew one of 
chairs, which were always fallened e 
floor z and having made a hard (Mil 
ſerew It down again, direQly unde 
(lipping-board that I had lately opens 
mounted on the chalr, and, pulling 
mouth as near as 1 could to the how 
called for help in a loud voler, and By 
the languages 1 underitood, Ar 
ened my handkerehief-10 a flick | vl 
carried, and thruſting it up dhe hol, 6 


or ſhip were near, the ſeamen might 


hes ome unbappy montal to bs la 
he bo 


I found no offeR from all I could d 


plainly, perceived my clolet w W. 
> trace of an " 


ainſt ſomething. that 
lende it to by a rock, | 
noiſe 
of ac 


„I 
In return to which. Wg wel 
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of joy a3 are not to be conceived but 
thoſe who feel them. 
wnpling over my head, and ſomebody 
through the hole with a loud voice 
ngliſh tongue, If there be any body 
wow, let them ſpeak. I anſwered, I was 
Engliſhman, drawn by il! fortune into 
greateſt calamity that ever any creature 
kreent, and begged 
ring to be delivered out of the dun 
w in, The voice replied, I was 
ny box was faſtened to their ſhip ; and 
carpenter ſhould immediately come 
{fav a hole in the cover large enough 
pull me out, I anſwered, that was need- 
ind would take up too much time, for 


I now heard a 


y all that was 


e done, but let one 
he crew put his finger into the ring, 
x out of the ſea into the 
þ and ſo into the captuin's cabin “, 
of them upon hearing me talk ſo 
j thought I was mad; 
deed it never came Into my head that 
eople of my own 
| earpenter came, 
ha few minutes ſawed a paſſuge abo 

ſet (quare, then let down a ſmall lad- 
won which 1 mounted, 
was taken into the ſhip In a very 


Was no more to 


ers laughed 


0 (allory were all In amazement, and 
mea thouſand queſtions, which 1 had 
ination to anſwer, 
Wnded at the figh 
lor ſuch 1 togle t 


I way equally 
t of ſo many pig» 
* em 10 be, after had. 
bug accuſtomed mine eyes to the 
"3 objects 1 had left, Bux the cap» 
Mr, Thomas Wileocks, an honeſt 
y Shropſhireman, obſervin 
faint, took me into his e 
rdial to comfort me, and m 
pon his own bed, adviſin 
little reſt, of which I had gr 
dat I had ſome valuable furniture 
d to be loſt; a fine ham- 
field-bed, do chairs, 
1 my Lc, 
or rather quilted 
ard cotton: that if gh let | 


e ſeveral little incidents which ſhew 
a Jeep Knowledge of hy- 


ud a cabinet. 
ag on all fides, 


des enumerated by Gulliver in 
this chapter, of mingling again 
pended on their being 
f, yet this is forgotten 
red; and he is aſter · 
me ablurdity, by his 


do de delwe 
— no the fa 
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one of the crew bring my cloſet into his 
cabin, I would open it there before him 
and ſhew him my goods. The captain 
hearing me utter theſe abſurdities conclud= 
ed I was raving: however (I ſuppole to 
pacify me) he promiſed to give order as L 
fired, and going upon deck, ſent ſome 
of his men down into my cloſet, from 
Whence (as I afterwards found) they drew 
up all my goods, and ſtripped off uilt- 
ing; but the chairs, cabinet, and ad, 
being ſcrewed to the floor, were much da- 
maged by the ignorance of the ſeamen, 
who tore them up by force. Then — 
I off ſome of the boards for the ul 
of the ſhip, and when they had got all they 
had a mind for, let the hull drop into the 
ſea, which by reaſon of many breaches 
made in the bottom and ſides ſunk to 
rights. Andndeed 1 was glad not to have 
been a ſpectator of the havock they made 
A- af 2 —_— ous have os 
to me, mer pa * 
cagen Into my wt, which t had rather 


forget, 
| Pept ſome hours, but perpetually dife 
turbed with dreams of the place'T had left, 
and the dangers I had eſcaped, However, 
upon waking 1 found , mylelf much 'reco» 
vered, . It was now about eight o'clock at 
night, and the captain ordered ſupper im- 
medlately, thinking 1 had already faſted 
too long, He entertained me with great 
kindneſs, n me not to look wild« 
ly, or talk inconfiſtently; and, when we 
were left alone, deſired 1 would give him 
a relation of my travels, and by what 
accident 1 came to be (ot 1 in that 
monſtrous wooden cheſt, He ſaid, that 
about twelve o'clock at noon, a4 he was 
looking through his glaſs, he (pled it at a 
diſtance, and thought it was a fail, which 
he had a mind to make, being not much 
out of his courſe, in hopes of ying ſhove 
biſcun, his own beginhiag to fall ſliort, 
That upon coming nearer, and finding his 
error, he ſent our his long»boat to diſcover” 
what I was ; that hlt men came back in a 
fright, (wearing they had ſeen a ſwimming 
houſe, That he laughed at their folly, po 
went himſelf in the boat, ordering his men 
to take a ſtrong cable along with them. 
That che weather being calm he rowed 
round me ſeveral times, obſerved my win- 
dows, and the wire-lattices that defended 
them. That he diſcovered two ſtaples upon 
one fide, which was all of boards without 
any paſfage for light. He then commanded. 
h men to row up to that fide, and faſten- 
3 N 2 ing 


at; and he could not gue 
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ing a cable to one of the ſtaples, ordered 


them to tow my cheſt (as they called it) 
towards the ſhip. When it was there, he 
gave direRions to faſten another cable to 
the ring fixed in the cover, and to raiſe up 
my cheſt with pullies, which all the ſailors 
were not «ble to do above two or three 
ſeet, He ſaid, they ſaw my ſtick and hand · 
. thruſt out of the hole, and con- 
cluded that ſome unhappy man muſt be 
ſhut up in the cavity, 1 aſked, whether he 
or the crew had ſeen any prodigious birds 
in the air about the time he firſt diſeovered 
me? ro which he anſwered, that, diſcourſing 
this matter with the ſailors while I was 
aſleep, one of them ſaid, he had obſerved 
three eagles flying towards the north, but 
remarked nothing of their being larger 
than the uſual ſize, which I ſuppoſe muſt 
be imputed to the great height they were 

1 the reaſon of 
my queſtion, I then aſked the captain, how 
far he reckoned we might be from land ? 


| he ſaid, by the beſt computation he could 


make, we were at leaſt an hundred leagues, 
I aſſured him that he muſt be miſtaken by 


almoſt half, for I had not left the country 


from whence I came above two hours be- 
fore I dropt into the ſea. Whereupon he 
began again to think that my brain was 
diſturbed, of which he gave me a hint, and 
adviſed me to go to bed in a cabin he had 
rovided. I aſſured him I was well re- 
reſhed with his good entertainment and 
company, and as much in my ſenſes as ever 
I was in my life, He then grew ſerious, 
and defired to aſk me freely, whether 1 
were not troubled in mind by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſome enormous crime, for which I 
was puniſhed at the command of ſome 
prince by expoſing me in that cheſt, as 
reat criminals in other countries have 
een forced to ſea in a leaky veſſel without 
proviſions: for although he ſhould be ſorry 
to have taken ſo ill a man into his ſhip, 
yet he would engage his word to ſet me 
ſafe a-ſhore in the firſt port where we ar- 
rived. He added, that his ſuſpicions 


were much increaſed by ſome very abſurd | 


ſpeeches I had delivered at firſt to the ſai- 
lors, and afterwards to himſelf, in relation 
d my cloſet or cheſt, as well as by my 
odd looks and behaviour while I was at 
* | e 

U begged his patience to hear me tell 
my ſtory, which I faithfully did from the 
1A time I left England to the moment he 


brit diſcovered me. And as truth always 
forcech its way into rational minds, ſo this 


4 * H 
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1 had ſaid, I intreated him to give ord 


fle cou 


honeſt worthy gentleman, who. had fon 
tinRure of learning, and very good (en 
was — — of my cand. 
and veracity. But, farther to conicra 


that my cabinet ſhould be brought, of whig 
I had the key in my pocket, (for be | 
already informed me how the ſeamen d 
poſed of my cloſet.) I opened it io | 
own Nr and ſhewed him the in 
collection of rarities I made in the coun 
from whence I had been ſo ſtrangely de 
vered, There was the comb [has 
trived out of the ſtumps of the king's be 
222 of ws. — materials, i. 
ed into a paring of her majeſty's thug 
nail, which ferved for the dack, Ti 
was a collection of needles and pins fr 
a foot to half à yard lung four wa 
Rags like joiners tacks j ſome comb 
of the queen's hair; a gold ring » 
one day the made me a preſent of nan 
obliging manner, taking it from her l 
finger, and 2 it over my bea. 
a collar. I deſired the captain would jen .* 
to accept this ring in return af his ci 
ties ; which he ablolutely refuſed. 1h 
him a corn that I had cut off with my 
hand from a maid of 's toe; i 
about the bigneſs of a Kentiſh pippi, I dun 
rown fo hard, that, when I returns : 
ngland, I got it hollowed into a cup, one 
ſet in ſilver. er I defired him whil 
the breeches I had then on, which Þ lo 
made of a mouſe's ſkin. , 
I could force nothing on him but a 
man's tooth, which I obſerved him i 
amine with great curioſity, and fo 
had a fancy for it. He received 
abundance of thanks, more than ſuck Wd forh, 
deſerve. It was drawn? 
unſkilful ſurgeon in @ miſtake fron nd, u. 
Glumdalclitch's men, who was 38 | 
with the tooth · ach, but it was 38 K 
any in his head, 1 got it cleaned, 
it into my cabinet - It was about 
long, and four inches in diamete!, 


he captain was very well laut Ke, yet 
this pln relation I had given 1 
faid, he hoped, when we » ary 
land, I would oblige. the wd, oe 
it on paper, and my pubbe. | | 
ſwer was, that I thought we wee! id wi 
overftocked with books — Oy bubted x 
e wherein dent en. 
leſs conſulted truth, than their ng ; 


or intereſt, or the di pt 
ders : that my tory” could | een my 


3- 


le common events, without thoſe or- 
wnencal deſcriptions of ſtrange plants, 
wn, birds, and other animals; or of the 
wharvus cuſtoms and idolatry of ſava 
ele, with which moſt writers abound, 
derer, | thanked him for his good opi- 
10 and promiſed to take the matter into 
thoughts, 

Ke (11d, he wondered at one thing ve 


„ which was, to hear me ſpeak ſo 
un d, aking me whether the king or queen 
de hat country were thick of hearing, I 


þ him, it was what 1 had been uſed to 


bea y above two Years paſt 3 and that I ad- 
„ rad a3 much at the voices of him and his 
ben , who ſcemed to me only to whiſper, 
Ti | yet | could hear them well enough. 
$ fn „ when 1 ſpoke in that country, it was 


1 ta man talking in the ſtreet to another 
ging ou: from the top of a ſteeple, un- 
laden | was placed on a table, or held 
wy perſon's hand, I told him, I had 
iſ obſerved another thing, that when 
vl got into the thip, and the failors ftoud 
out me, I thought they were the moſt 
t contemptible creatures I had ever be- 
C For indeed, while I was in that 


17 nee's country, I could never endure to 
* n a glaſs, after miue eyes had been 
= omed to ſuch prodigious objects, be- 
mn we the compariſon gave me ſo delpica- 


1conceit of myſelt. The captain ſaid, 
while we were at ſupper he obſerved 
t look at every thing with a ſort of 
der, and that I often ſeemed hardly 


at * 19 contain my laughter, which he 
im dot well how to take, but imputed it 
& , ne diſorder in my brain. I anſwered 
wy very true; and I wondered how I 
ſuc Wd forbear, when 1 ſaw his diſhes of the 


if a ſilver three-pence, a leg of pork 
V a mouthful, a eup not ſo big as a 
bell; and fo I went on, deſcribing the 
his houſhold-Ruff and proviſions af- 
de fame manner. For although the 
n had ordered a little equipage of all 
21 neceſſary for me, while 1 was in her 

et my ideas were wholly taken up 
b What I ſaw on every fide of me, and 1 
d my own littleneſs, as people do 
der own faults. . The captain under- 
” My raillery very well, and merrily 
= with the old Engliſh proverb, that 
ubted my eyes were bigger than my 
for he did not obſerve my ſtomach 
N, although I had faſted all day; and, 
Wy; in his mirth, proteſted he would 
Fady given an hundred pounds to 
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gry 
afterwards in its fall from ſo great a height 
into the ſew; 'which would certainly have 
been a molt aſtoniſhing object, worthy to 
have the deſcription of it tranſmitted to 
future ages: and the compariſon of Phaeton 
was ſo obvious, that he could not forbear 
applying it, although I did not much ad- 
mire the conceit, 

The captain, having been at Tonquin 
was in his return to England driven north- 
eaſtward to the latitude of 44 degrees, and 
of longizude 143. But meeting a trade- 
wind two days after I came on board him, 
we ſailed ſouthward a long time, and, coaſt- 
ing New-Holland, kept our courſe welt. 
ſouth-weſt, and then fouth-ſourh-weſt, till 
we doubled the Cape of Good-Hope, Our 
voyage was very proſperous, but I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with a journal of it. 
The captain called in at one or two ports, 
and ſent in his long-boat for proviſions and 
freſh water, but I never went out of the 
ſhip till we came into the Dowas, which 
was on the third day of June, 17c6, about 
nine months after my eſcape. I offered to 
leave my goods in ſecurity for payment of 
my freight; but the captain proteſted he 
would not receive one fartning. We took 
a kind leave of each other, and I made 
him promiſe he would come to ſee me xt 
my houſe in Rotherhithz. I hired a horſe 
and guide for five ſhillings, which I bor- 
rowed of the captain. 

As Lwas on the road, obſerving the lit- 
tleneſs of the houſes, the trees, the cattle, 
and the people, 1 began to think myſelf in 
Lilliput. I was afraid of trampling on 
every. traveller I met, and often called 
aloud to have them ſtand out of the way, 
ſo that I had like to have gotten one or 
two broken heads for my impertinence. 

When I came to my own houſe, for 
which 1 was forced to enquire, one of the 
ſervants opening the door, I beat down to 
go in (like a gooſe under a gate) for fear 
of ſtriking my head. My wife ran out to 
embrace me, but I ſtooped lower than her 
knees, thinking ſhe could otherwiſe never 
be able to reach my mouth, My daugh- 
ter kneeled to atk my bleſſing, but I could 
not ſee her till ſhe aroſe, having been ſo 
long uſed to ſtand with my head and eyes 

K to above fixty feet; and then I went 


ere 
to take her up with one hand by the waiſt. 
I looked gown upon the ſervants, and one 


or two .frugnds who were in the houſe; as _ 
if they had been 4 I a giant. 
I told my wife ſhe had been too thrifty, for 


en my gloſer in the eagle's bill, and I found ſhe had ſtarved herſelf and her 


3N 3 daughter 


- He eee 


as - 


oh ter to nothing, In hort, I behaved 
myletf ſo unaccountably, that they were 
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all of the captain's opinion when he firſt 
ſaw me, and concluded I had loſt my wits. 
This I mention as an inſtance of the great 
power of habit and prejudice, 

In a little time, I and my family and 


friends came to a right underſtanding : but 


wy wife proteſted 1 ſhould never go to ſea 


any more; although my evil deſtiny fo 
ordered, that ſhe had not 


power to hinder 
me, as the reader may know hereafter. In 
the * * I here conclude the ſecond 
of m ortunate voyages *. 
| $ 150. Detached Sentences. 
To be ever active in laudable purſuits, 
is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a man 


olf merit; 


There is an heroic innocence, as well as 
an heroic courage. | 

There is a mean in all things. Even 
virtue itſelf hath its ſtated limits; which 
not being ſttictly obſerved, it ceaſes to be 
virtue. 3 

It is wiſer to prevent a quarrel before - 
hand, than to revenge it afterwards. 

It is much better to reprove, than to 
be angry ſecretly. 
No revenge is more heroic, than that 
which torments envy by doin good. 

The diſcretion of a man F rreth his 
anger, and it is his glory to paſs over a 
tranſgreſſion. : | 

Money, like manure, does no good till 
it is ſpread. There is no real uſe of riches, 
except in the diſtribution; the reſt is all 
conceit. 

A wiſe man will deſire no more than 
what he may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſ- 
— ute cheerfully, and live upon content- 

J. ö 


From the whole of theſe two voyages to Lil. 
put and Brobdingnag ariſes one general remark, 
Which, however obvious, has been overlooked 
by thoſe who conſider them as little more than 
the ſport of a wanton imagination. When human 
actions are aſcribed to pigmies and giants, there 


are few that do not excite either contempt, dii- 


guſt, or horror to aſcribe them therefore to ſuch 
- beings was perhaps the moſt probable method of 


- engaging the mind to'examine them with atten- 


tion, and judge of them with impartiality, by ſuſ- 
pending the faſcination of habit, and exhibiting 
{amiliar objects in a new light. The uſe of the 
fable then is not leſs apparent than important and 
extenſive ; and that this uſe was intended by the 
— 7 de ** N who are diſ- 

ed to affirm, that order and regularity are the 
affects of Chance. ** ; L 


! 


ſcience, will make a man happy in all c 


FOURTH 
_- A contented mind, and a X 


ditions. He knows. not how to fear, 
dares to die. 2 
There is but one way of  fortifyiag 1 
ſoul 7 all gloomy preſages and u 
rors of mind z and that is, by ſecuring 
ourſelves the friendſhip and proteftion 
that Being, who diſpoſes of events, 
governs futurity. | 
Philoſophy is then only valuable, wt 
it ſerves for the law of life, and not for 
oſtentation of ſcience, 
Without a friend, the world is but a 
derneſs. | 
A man may have athouſand intimate 
quaintances, and not a friend among tl 
all. If you have one friend, think yc 
ſelf happy. 
When once you profeſs yourſelf a fg 
endeavour to be always ſuch. He can 
ver have any true friends, that will be of 
changing them. 
Proſperity gains friends, and ad 
tries them. | 
Nothing more engages the afeQor 
men, than a handſome addreſs, and b Kt to 
ful converſation. 1 
Complaiſance renders a ſaperior 
able, an equal agreeable, and an inde 
acceptable. h 
Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of br 
ing. That civility js beſt, wich e. 
all ſuperfluous formality. 
Ingratitude is, a crime ſo 
the man was never yet found, who vali... 
acknowledge himſelf guilty of it. ays 0 
" Truth is born with us; and we It is 
do violence to nature, to ſhake 
N * * 
There cannot be à greater way 
than firſt to raiſe a confidence, and 
deceive it. ; | | 
By others faults wiſe men corred 4 ar, as 
own. 
No man hath, a thorough zaſte a 
ſperity, to whom adverſity never hahe 
When our vices leave us, we 
ſelves that we leave them. 
It is as great a point of wiſdom 
ignorance, as to diſcover 
Pitch upon that courſe of life wal 
the moſt excelent and habit vill! 


5 
* 


it the moſt delightful. Q Play 
Cuſtom 4s the plague of vii *. 
the idol of fools. _ d a 


As, to be perſeclly juſt, i an fn 
of the x hh — to be 10 d 


moſt of our abilizjes, is ths lan # 
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No man was ever caſt down with the 
pjaries of fortune, unleſs he had before 
afered himſelf to be deecived by her fa- 


yours. 

Anger may glance into the breaſt of a 
die man, but reſts only in the boſom of 
10. 

None more impatiemly ſuffer injuries, 
un thoſe that are moſt forward in doing 
them. | 

By taking revenge, a man is bat even 
ith his enemy; bat in paſſing it over he 
þ ſupericr. 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gain» 
& over another man, than this, that when 
te injury began on his part, the kindneſs 
gould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer 
ubs himſelf, i 

We ſhould take a prudent eare for the 
future, but ſo as to enjoy the preſent. It 
4 ro part of wiſdom, to be miſerable to- 
oy, becauſe we may happen to be ſo 
b-morrow. b 

To mourn without meaſure, is folly; 
wt to mourn at all, inſenſibility. 

Some would be thought to do preat 
ings, who are but tools and inſtruments; 
We the fool who fancied he played upon 
de organ, when he only blew the belfows. 

Taough a man may become learned b 
bother's learning, he can never be wiſe 
kt by his own wiſdom. 

tle who wants good ſenſe is unhappy in 


mag learning; for he has thereby more 


ys of expoſing himſelf. 


it 1s ungenerous to give a man occaſion 
dViuſd at his own ignorance in one thing, 

o perhaps may excel us in many. 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, 
an the fight of a man whom- you have 
Aged; nor any muſic ſo agreeable to the 
a, as the voice of one that owns you for 
i bene factor. 

The coin that is moſt curtent am 
mend is flattery; the only benefit of 

Mis, that by hearing what we are 
| — may be inſtructed what we ought 


The charaQer of the who com- 
Gs you, is to be conſidered before you 
6 value on his eſteem. The wiſe man 

fands him whom he thinks moſt virtu- 

— 5 of the world, him who is 


. | 
The temperate man's pleaſures are du- 
1 becauſe they are regular j and all his 
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life is calm and ſerene, becauſe it is in · 
nend | 

A man will love himſelf too well 
to loſe, and all his nieighbours too well to 
win, an eſtate by gaming. The love of 
gaming wil corrupt the beſt principles in 
the world. | | 


An man who fuppreſfes his pn 
cone thinks works tran he ſpeaks; A 
angry man that will chide, ſpeaks worſe 
than he thinks. 

A gqod word is an eafy obligation; but 
hot to ſpeak ill, requires tmly our filence, 
which coſts us nothing. | 

It is to affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs. Nature in het 
whole drama never drew ſuch a part; ſhe 
has ſometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb 
is always of his own making. 

It is the infirmity*of little minds, to be 
taken with every appearance, and dazzled 
with every thing has ſparkles ; but great 
minds have but little admiration, becauſe 
few things appear new to them. 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears 
of corn: they ſhoot up, and raiſe theie 
heads high, while they are — 4 but 
when full and ſwelled with grain, they be- 
gin to flag and droop. 

He that is truly polite, knows how to 
contradict with reſp and to pleaſe with- 
out adulation; and is equally remote from 
an mſipid complaiſance, and z low fami- 


rity. 

The failings of men are commonly 
more publiſhed in the world than their good 
deeds; and one fault of a deſerving man 
ſhall meet with more re es, than all 
his virtues praiſe; ſuch 1s the force of ill- 


will and ill-nature. 4 


It is harder to avoid cenſure, than to 
gain applauſe; for this may be done by one 
great or wi ion in an age; but to 
eſcape cenſure, a man muſt paſs his whole 
life without ſaying or doing one ill or fooliſh 


en Darius offered Alexander ten 
thoufarid talents to divide Aſia equally with 
him; he anſwered, The earth cannot bear 
two ſans; nor Afia two kings. —Parmenio, 
a friend of Alexander's, hearing the 
offers Darius had made, faid, Were I Alex- 
ander 1 would accept them: So would I, 
replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 
Nobility is to be confidered only as an 
imaginary diſtinction, unleſs accompanied 
with the practice of rhofe generdus virtues 
by which it ought ta be obtained. Titles 
"44 | | of 
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of honour conferred upon ſuch as have no 
perſonal merit, are at beſt but the royal 
ſtamp ſet upon baſe metal. P 
Though an honourable title may be eon · 
veyed to poſterity, yet the ennobling qua- 
lities which are the ſoul of greatneſs are a 
ſort of incommunicable perfections, and 
eannot be transferred. If a man could be- 
queath his virtues by will, and ſettle his ſenſe 
and learning upon his heirs, as certainly as 
he can his lands, a noble deſcent would then 
indeed be a valuable privilege. 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out. It is always 


near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and buke 


is ready to drop out before we are uware : 
whereas a lye is troubleſome, and ſets a 
man's invention upon the rack and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it 


g The pleaſure which affecte the human 
mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting 
touches, is the ſenſe that we act in the oye 
of infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours 
here with a happineſs hereaſter, large as 
our deſires, an 
ſouls 1 without this the gheſ ſtate of life 
1 and with it the loweſt Is u para · 


Honourable age le not that which ſtand» 
eth in length of time, nor that iy meaſure 
by number of years but wiſdom ie the 
grey halr unto man, and unſpotted life ty 


old age, 

Wlekedneſi, condemned by her own wit» 
neſs, iy ver timorous, and being preſſed 
with conſcience, vayy foreca oh evil 

ing elſe but 8 be» 
my * of the ſuccours which reaſon of- 
ereth, 

A wiſe man will fear in every thing. 

He that contemneth ſmall things, f 
by Ilie and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall, Is held up 
of his friends; but a poor man being down, 
is thruſt pany by a friends; when a rich 
man is fallen, he hath many helpers ; he 

ſpeaketh things not to be ſpoken, and yet 

men juſtify him: the poor man flipt, and 

they rebuked him ; he ſpoke wiſely, and 

you have no place. When a rich man 

peaketh, every man holdeth his tongue, 

and, look, _ he ſaith _y extol it to the 
a 


louds ; but peaks fa 
hat fe is} man vey ay, 


things z; for fear la not 


low 


Many have fallen by the edge of the 
ſword, but not ſo many as have fallen by 


the tongue, Well is he that iy defended 


| BO OK, T. HE 


1 our Immortal f 


4 he (peak In not again, 


| 
FO DU RT H.,. 
yenom thereof who hath. not drawn 
yoke thereof, nor. been bound in ber bonds 
for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, and 
the bands thereof are bands af brak; i 
on r Lge, 
On, xk deed 
i uſe uncom 2 w 
thou giveſt any thing, Shall not the de 
aſſuage the heat? ſo i a word better thay 
ift, Lo, is not a word better than a gik 
ut both are with a gracious man, 
Blame not, before thou haſt examined 
the truth; underſtand firſt, and then 


uke, | 

If thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove hi 
firſt, and be not bly to — 
ſome men are friends for their own « 
ſions, and will not abide in the day of th 
trouble, 

Forſuke not an old friend, for the new! 
not comparable to him: « new friend is 
new wine; when it is old, thou ſhalt 
it with pleaſure, + | 

A friend cannot be known in proſperity 
and an enemy cannot be hidden is 4d) 


ty. 
A dmonith thy friend f it may bd he l 
not done it; and If he have, that he 4 
no more, Admonl(h thy (rlend; it 
be he hath not (ald I * If he have, 
dmonl(h u fiene 
for many times I J 4 lande f and belle 
41 ** no, Toys ons oat * 
nN ny nen, but not aft 
who ls ho that hath not offended ww 


ay 4 | 
hoſo diſtavereth ſecrets, loſeth 
credit, and ſhall never find u friend 
mind, 

Honour thy roy with thy whole be 
and forget not the ſorrows of thy wei 
— — — om jk On 

at they have done for 1 

Thars 28 ſo much worth # 
mind we rue 

The lips of talkers will be velling! 
things as pertain not unto them; 
words of ſuch as have underſtanding 
weighed in the balance, The Mw" 

$ is in their mouth, but the wages 

the wiſe is in their heart. 


To labour, and to be content with left 
* hath, ee — | — 
e 8 e with man 
ve but . of a. thouland. win 
Be not confident in a plain wa). | 
Let reaſon go before every en 
and counſel before every 480 bert 
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t of a wiſe man's life is proud themſelves if they were in their 

ee abe Na e frequently da expreſſion, I 
inions ö eople , 

* N 9 * to think ſo and ſo, not con- 
lor is the tax a man pays to the pub- fidering that they are chen ſpeaking the 
for being eminent. F 8 1 me — 4 all 0 | 51 
- be but are cf oridng to live another pain it v3 A the ane labour under 

| it, by the 8 it affords every worthy 

is the madneſs of many, for the perſon in their favour. | 4 

th of a few. The difference there is betwixt honour - 
T9 endeavour to work upon the vulgar and honeſty ſeems to be chiefly in the mo- 

\ fine ſenſe, is like attempting to hew tive. The honeſt man does that from duty," 
n of marble with a" razor, which the man of honour does for the ſake 
boperſtition is the ſpleen of the ſoul, of character. 
fle who tells a lye is not ſenſible how A lyar begins with making falſehood 

a takk he undertakes; for he muſt be appear like truth, and ends with making 

| to invent twenty more to maintain truth itſelf appear like falſehood. 1 

one, Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part of 
bone people will never learn any thing, taſte z and we ſhould as much avoid de- 

this reaſon, beenuſe they rſtand celt, or finiſter meanings in diſcourſe, as 
king too ſoon. we would puns, bad language, or falſe 

Nere is nothing wanting, to make all grammar, | 

wal and diſintereſted people in the Deference is the moſt complicate, the 

{ of one religion, but that they ſhould moſt indirect, and the moſt elegant of al 
k together eve _ compliments, 

Men are grateful, the ſame degree © that Ne in bed all a ſummer's morn« 

they are reſentful, Ing, loſes the chief pleaſure of the day 1 
. men are ſubtle ol by the he that gives up his youth to Indolence, un» 

f honour covers all their faults, as dergoes a loft of the (ame kind, 

of paſſion all their follles, Ining characters are not always the 
Jeonomy de no diſgrace 4 It iy better moſt agreeable ones; the mild radiance of 

$01 4 little, than ounliving a great an emerald Js by no means leſs pleaſing 

than the glare of the ruby, 


an to the ſatlsfactlon I recelve In the Jo be at ones « rake, and to glory In 
rity of an honeſt man, I am beſt the charaRter, diſcavers at the ſame time a 
I with the confuſion of a raſcal, bad diſpoſition and & bad taſte, 
uh often termed . Is nothing How is it poſſible to expeQ that mankind 
Min refined ſenſe, and an indifference will take advice, when they will not ſo 
mon obſervations, much as take warning ? 7 
« higher charakter a Parſon ſupports, Although men are accuſed for not knows 
were de ſhould regard his minuteſt ing their own weakneſs, yet porka $ as few 
| , know thelr own ſtrength, It is in men av 
wy perſon inſenſibly fixes upon ſome in ſoils, where ſometimes there is a vein of 
* of refinement in his difeourſe, ſome gold which the owner knows nat of, 
ne of thought which he thinks worth Pine ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe; are not 
Ming, It is wiſe to fix this retty half ſo valuable as common ſenſe. There 
though it occaſions one to talk the are forty men of wit for one man of ſenſe ; 
and he that will carry nothing about him 
endeavour all one's days to fortify but gold, will be every day at a loſs for 
_ with learning and philoſophy, want of ready change, ' 
wo ſo much in armour, that ce has Learning is like mercury, one of the 
alt to defend, moſt powerful and excellent things in the 
rence often ſhrinks and withers as world in ſkilful hands; in unkcilful, moſt 
= the approach of intimacy, as miſchievous, 
; ve plant does upon the touch of A man ſhould never be aſtiamed to own 
ger, he has been in the wrong; which is but 
ue ſometimes accuſed of pride, ſaying in other words, that he is wiſer to- 
! decauls their accuſers would be day than he was yeſterday, 
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Wherever I fmd a great deal of gratitude 
In poor man, I take it for granted 


would be as much generoſity if he were 8 


rich man, 

Flowers of rhetoric in ſermons or ſerious 
diſcourſes, are like the blue and red flow- 
ers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe who come only 
for amuſement, but 3 to him who 
would reap the profit 

It often hap 
people, whoſe characters have bern moſt 

njured by flanderers : as we uſually find 
that to be the ſweeteſt fruit whieh the birds 
have been pecking at, 

The eye of a critic is often like a mi- 
eroſcope,' made ſo very fine and nice, that 
it diſcovers the atoms, grains, and minuteſt 
articles, without ever comprehending the 
whole, comparing the parts, or ſecing all 
at once the harmony. 

Men's zeal for religion is much of the 


_ ſame kind as that which they ſhew for a 


ſoot-ball; whenever it is conteſted for, 
ny one 1s ready to venture their lives 
and limbs in the diſpute ; but when that is 
once at an end, it is no more thought on, 
but ſleeps in oblivion, buried in rubbiſh, 
which no one thinks it worth his pains to 
rake into, much leſs to remove. 

Honour is but a fictious kind of ho- 
neſty ; a mean but a neceſſary ſubſtitute 
for it, in ſocieties who have none; it is 
a ſort of | (qr wg with which men 
are oblige to trade who are deficient in 


the ſterling caſh of true morality and re- 


ligion. 

persons of great delicacy ſhould know 
the certainty of the following truth 
There are abundance of caſes which oc- 
caſion ſuſpence, in which, whatever they 
determine, they will repent of their de- 
termination z and this through a propen- 
ſity of human nature to fancy happl- 
neſs in thoſe ſchemes which it does not 


purſue, 

The chief advantage that anelent writ- 
ers can boaſt over modern ones, ſeems o. 
lug to ſmplicky, Every noble truth and 
ſentlment was expreſſed by the former in 
a natural manner, In word and phraſe ſim» 
ple, perſplevous, and incapable of Im- 
provement, What then remaſned for later 


Writers, but affedtailon, witilelſin, and cons 


telt!“ 
What « pleee of work ly man | how 
ly reaſon | how Infinite In faculties | 


| 

him. 2 1 TN wy Aamir 
8 | In geilen, ew like an an 

probenllun, how Uke & Qod | a 


In ap» 
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pens that thoſe are the beſt virt 


If ro do were 4 
were to do, el 
ed, men's cotta 
laces, He i a good divine that folly 
his own inftroftions t I can enter te 
m_y ou ou” good to be done, 
to be one 0 twent 
teaching, 1 frogs. 
Men's evil manners live in braG; t 
ues we write in water, 

The web of our life is of # ming 
yarn, and ill te 3 our vit 
would be proud, if onr faults whipp 
them not ; and our crimes would 40 
if they were not cheriſhed by our virtoes, 

The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprebenfivn; 
and the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal ſufferance fefls a pang 1 gr 

As when a giant dies. 


— —— 
4 151. PROVERBS. 


As PROVERBS arr allowed to contain a; 
deal of Wiſdom forcibly expreſſed, it 
been 17 proper to add a Collei 
Engliſh, Italian, and Spaniſh P 

They «will tend to exerciſe the proter 

Judgment and Refleftion, They may 


a to 
("home 


urn Subjefts for Themes, Letters, \ 
1 reds Th, are fo eafily vet Up & 
the memory that they may often «: from 
an emergency, and a youny man Provi 
— than more formal and gy. 
entences,, | 075, A coy 
fs 
Old Engli Proverbs. $ — 
In every work begin and end he 


The grace of God is worth a fait 
He is a foo! who cannot be angry! 
he is a wiſe man who will not. 


80 much of paſſion, ſo much of fe wh 
to the purpoſe, fie 
„Te wit to plok & lock, and ſteal 4 a vil 
but tie wiſdom 40 let him alone. Vhater 
Sorrow is for but for ven 


"Love thy neighbour j yet pull 8 
5e re l good land. 
alf an ae a 
Chear up, man, Gud le fl 


Was, 
Of litile meddling comes grevi 
o Woll, and have well, 
who peeiſhes In u noodlel 


the devil's martyn 
better (pare ai the bia. than # 


Hs who rns Ood I the 19 
The man never Wasen We 


God in the almonry» | © 
Hops vill thrive mult riſe as bve, 


Ye who hath thriven may lep gill ſe- 
1 brings down the flirſt bleſling, 


ul praiſe the econd, . 
He plays belt who wins, 
He js a proper man who hath proper 
adlidions. 

Better ey A — no bread. 

Beware of Had-l- aui. 

Frot and fraud have always foul ends, 


Good words colt nought, 
A good word is as — ſaid as a bad 


. 

Little ſaid ſoon amended. 
Fair words butter no parſnips. 
That penny is well ſpent that ſaves a 
von to 115 maſter, 
Penny in pocket is a good companion. 
For ail your kindred make much of you 
nds. 0 
He who hath money in his purſe, can- 
u want an head for his ſhoulders. - 
Great cry and little wool, quoth the de- 
hen he ſhear'd his hogs. 
Tis ill gaping before an oven. 
Where the hedge is loweſt all men go 
» | 


When ſorrow is aſleep wake it not. 

Up ſtarts a churl that gathered good, 
from whence did ſpring his noble blood. 
Provide for the worſt, the beſt will fave 


als meat for others to eat. 

weak me fair, and think what you will. 
zene God in thy calling: tis better 
always praying. 


\ ebild may have too much of his mo- 


4 bletling, 


He who gives alms makes the very beſt 
t of his money, 

A vile man will neither ſpeak, nor do, 
Whatever anger would provoke him to, 
baren ones named, all other things are 


Tie patient man le always at home, 
Mace wth heaven is the belt 


* work of erofles bs never to have 


Wy, 

Cn are ladders that de lead up to 
l h 

Ar ln the market, 


"AY tals postage you muſt hold wp 
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A covetous man, like a dog in a wheel, 
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wife, 

A wander laſts but nine days. 
The ſecond meal makes the glutton t and 

The ſecond blow, or ſecond ill word, 


makes the quarrel, 


A young ſerving man an old beggar. 
A — Joeb of aſs is worth 1 | 


at all times, 


As proud comes behind as goes before. 
Bachelor's _— and metas children 
are well taught, | ' 

Beware of the geeſe when the fox 


hes, 


Rich men ſcem happy, great, and wiſe, 


All which the good man only is. 
Look not on pleaſures as they come, but 


1 me little, and love me long. 
He that buys an houſe r wrou 
Hath many a pin and nail for nought. 
Fools build houſes, and wiſe men buy 
them, or live in them. | 
tunity makes the thief, 
Out of debt, out of deadly fin, 
Pride goes before, and ſhame followy 


That groat is ill ſaved that ſhames its 
ma er. 
Quick believers need broad ſhoulders. 
Three may keep counſel, if two be 


Away. 

He who weddeth ere be be wiſe, ſhall 
die ere he thrives, | 
He who moſt ſtudies his content, 
it moſt. 

God hath — 11 1 
houle, and but a little hare in a great 
one. Gy 0 
When prayers are done my lady is 


** | 
e that is warm thinks all are ſo. 
If every man will mend one, we ſhall 
all be mended, 
Marry your ſon when you will, your 
daughter when you Can, | 
one le @ fool alwaye, every one ſome= 


4, | 
Think of eaſe, but work on. ( 
He chat lies long in bed ls eſtate fools It, 
The child falih nothing but what It 
* by — ire · ¶do. 2 — 
nleman, A gre ound, Ld falls 
bon, 0⁰ ** te b. dee 
The 10 || and tattered, the daughter 
4 Noe, | 


wig rte belies hath something 


y and 
* 
110655 
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Fine drefſing is a foul houſe ſwept be- If a good | 
fore the ö x him, 1 on nm no | 
Old praiſe dies unleſs 105 Ford it, 
e4 effect, 


Diſcontent is a man's worſt evil. 
wo wy lives _ — —— EN Tho wk two vy * 
ove ls not to und in the m 0 on t | 
My houſe, my houſe, though thou art ſell. Co 8 
ſmall, Proſperity lots go the bridle, 
"Thou art to me the E ſeurlal. Take care to be what thou woull' 
He who ſeeks trouble never miſſeth lt. ſeem, 
Never was ftrumpet fair in a wile man's Greg 1 — on a little pio, 
that nat have 
, that hath little {4 the leſs dirty, him war, deck 
Good counſel breaks no man's head, None is (6 wiſe but the foul overic 
Fly the pleaſure that will bite to- mor- . WAIT * 
' atist own 
Woe be to the houſe where there Is no and down the hols F"_ 


"gs Illes and (yttins put out th 
The greateſt top ls that gut of doors, kliehen, + u 


Poverty 14 the mother of health, The Art diſh pleaferh all, * 
Wealth, like rheum, falls on the weak» God's mill gr ads flow, but (ure, — 
oft 24 Neher praife nor diſpralle dye, 
If all fools wore white caps, we ſhould aRtions ſerve the turn, 10 
look like a fluek of Wee, o who fears death Ives nl. | 
Living well is the beſt revenge we can e who preaches gives alms, * 
take on our enemies, He who plileth another winks en M 


Fair words make me look to my purſe, elf, 
The ſhorteſt anſwer iy doing the thing. Night is the mather of eaunſcls, 
He who would have what he hath not, He who once hits will be ever hoorin 


ſhould do what he doth nat. He thay cockers his cd provide Wh ;... 
He who hath horns in his boſom, needs his enemy, =4q 
not put them upon his head, The faulty ſtande always on his guar * 
and quickly ſeldom meet. He that is thrown would ever wreltle 
God is at the end when we think he is. Good ſwimmers are drowned at kat * 
fartheſt off. Courteſy on one ſide only laſts nat ( deb 
He who contemplates hath a day with= Wine counſels ſeldom proſper, — 
out night. Set good againſt 7 bed 
Time is the rider that breaks youth, He goes not out of his way who gov Bl | — 
Better ſuffer a great evil than do a little a inn, | Penſion 
one, tis an ill air where we gain df |; | 
Talk much, and err much, Every one hath a fool in his ſleeve. i be 
The 2 of the fortunate ſways . much taking heed is fon 
| the doubtful. 
| True praiſe takes root, and ſpreads, Tis eaſier to build two chimoey! Mfg 1 
| Happy is the body which is bleſt with a to maintain one. lhe bo 
| mind not needing, He hath no leiſure who uſeth it bot 
Fooliſh tongues talk by the doren, The wife is the key of the houſe. 


| Shew a man his error, and he turns The life of man is a winter wa} v4 
p h to a Virtue; @ bad man doubles his Ahe leaſt fooliſh is accounted % 0 prof 


t NE Life bs half hor boſhrs mer 
| When either rows warm in + l to live, 
| the wiſfeſt man = over firſt, 225 Wine le a tura- coat firſt a fend 

| iſe men with pity do behold an enemy, 
Fools worſhip mules that carry gold, Wine ever pays for his lodging: 

| In the huſband wiſdom, in the wife gen- Time undermines us alk * 
| (#4 Converſation makes a man 1 
| A wiſe man cares not much for what he The dainties of the rest 47e 


cannot have, 


| th „ Wy 
| Pardon others but not thyſelf, lee put the lade en de 
| 


NARRATIVES, DTA OUGUE | 
houſes are built en the heads Take hood you fd nt wh you 


men two ſuffice, 'The highway is never about. | 
1 0 red have — befl e wood oy long — 1 — lived well. 
% liye peaceably with —_ Wine 1 05 TA by. horſe, 
he charge of trans x 0 
1 29 1 bundles | He that ſpeak me fair, and 1 — me 00 
Palns 10 get, care to keep, fear 0 loſs, I will (peak him fair, and truſt him not. 
When u lackey comes 90 hell, the devil He who preaches war is the devil's chap» 


ky the gates, 


lain, 
ö bh Ms wiſh news h but newly . The trueſt wealth la contentment with 6 
utied. liktle, 
He who will make * of gold, mult IK man's beſt fortune, or his worſt, a 6 


all v 
100 wah on = corn, It plants Marry in haſte, and repent at leiſure, 
| hat ſhe knows not, knight, 
appt b . * — * like and like age, 
j Make the ha marriage. 
Want weight his merey. — worthy to fand 
Flow not truth 406 near at the heels, with the King's K 


of f6o!s, 


11 vir John Barley-Corn 1s the firongeſt 
God dens bis wrath BY welght, Rvery al th 


” , A beginnin A 1 
* * . Rve, I will have A grod bp of dren of wiſdom, 
we of your apple, worth two 12 
Marry your daughters beulmen, left they The devil good, ar kind, when he le 


ury \hemſelyes, 
Every man's cenſure ls uſually firſt A faie face is half a portion, 

ulded in his own nature, Jo forget a wrong is the beſt revenge. 
Suſpicion is the virtue of a coward, Manners make the man, 

ol, while, that we may make an end Man doth what he can, God doth what 


he 
Let us ride fair and foftly that we may CR hana my that of 
dome the ſooner, heaven, 
Debiors are lyars, Knaves and fools divide the world. 
Knowledge (or cunning) is no burthen, No great loſs but may bring ſome little 
Deaths foreſeen come not. profit, 
\ penny ſpared is twice got. When poverty comes in at the door, love 
lenſon never enriched young man. s out at the window, | 
U N. were to be twice, all at ſuit is beſt that beſt fits me. 
ud be wiſe. If I had revenged every wrong, 
lf the mother had never been in the I had not worn my ſkirts ſo long, 
, ſhe would not have looked for hey Self-love is a mote in every man's eye, 
ider there, That which is well done is — 5 
Ne body is ſooner well dreſſed than the Uſe ſoft words and hard 
There is no coward te an 
bey one is a maſter, and a ſervant. He who makes other men 1 of his 
No profit to honour, no honour to vir- wit, had need be afraid of their memories, 
15 reli «Mi A * * yy voy 55 1 Ag os / 
yy puniſhment e who defers his charities 4 
* s a rather liberal of another man's than 
* devil divides the world between his own, 
um and ſuperſtitlon. A wiſe man hath more ballaſt than (all, 
Cod huſbandry is good divinity, Great men's promiſes, eourtier's oaths, 
N jonable and 8 — will de happy. and dead men's ſhoer, a man may look 
eter u plead x d toon eager for, but not truſt to, ge»! 
, Be wiſe on this fido heaven, - + 
' * The falth he will have a erab, The devil tompty oben, an lau man 
umpti the devil, 


not have an a 
122 Oood 


Foo 
nothing in the market. 


-.. Good looks buy 


He who will be his own maſter oſten dinner, 


hath a fool for his ſcholar. - | 
That man is well bought who coſts you 
but a compliment. 
The greateſt king muſt at laſt go to bed 
who lives in peace. 
only truly lives peace, 
If wiſe men never erred, it would go 
hard with the fool. 5 
Great virtue ſeldom deſcends, 
One wiſe (in marriage) and two 


happy we 
mſgiving never made any man poor, 
nor robbery rich, nor proſperity wiſe. 
A fool and his money are ſoon parted, 
Fear of hell is the true valour of a 
chriſtian, 
For ill do well, then fear not hell. 
The beſt thing in this world is to live 


above it! TAC 
Happy is he who knows his follies in his 


A thouſand pounds and a bottle of hay, 

Will be all one at Doomſday, 

One palr of heels is ſomet 
two pair of hands, 

Ils good leeping in a whole kin... 


worth 


Knough is as As & feaſt, 
A fool's bolt is foon ſhot. 
All le well that ends well. 
K ver drink, ever dry, 
He who hath an Ill name le half-hanged, 
Harm watch, harm eateh, 
* friend's frown le better than a fool's 


lo, 

The eaſleſt work and way le, To beware, 

If the beſt man's faults were written i 
his forehead, it would make him pull his 
hat over his eyes. | 

A man may be great by chance but 
2 wiſe, or good, without taking pains 


Fits 
Succeſs makes à foo! ſoe m wiſe, 
All worldly joys go leſs 
To that ane joy of doing kindneſſes, 
What! foals ſay doth: not much trouble 
wiſe men- 
Money is a good ſervant, but an ill 
Of, 
2 gives law to fools, God to the 
Wille. | 
He lives indeed who lives not to himſelf 
nes. - | 
Good to 
There would be no ill language if it 
were not ill taken. 
Induſtry is fortune's right-hand, and 


frugality u her left, , $4 & $1: 
'We' ſhall lie all alike in our graves, * 


"TH'E FOS RTE 


er knowledge, 


n well, better to end well, 


"Tis a fmall famil 
ieee kN 
Ed ater keep there is necd © 

A man never ſurfeity/of too much he 


-_ E 
onour and eaſe are ſeldom bedfellows 
Thoſe huſbands are in heaven whoſ 
wives do not chide. | 
He cam want nothing who hath God ft 
his friend. | 
your men's knocks old men feel. 
e who is poor when he is marti 
ſhall be rich when he is buried; 
Of all tame beaſts, I hate fluts, 
Giving much to the poor doth increaſe 
a man's ſture. 1 
That is my that doth me good, 
An idle brain is the devil's ſhop. 
God fend us ſomewhat of our own w! 
2 
t your 1. 
Young men think old wot fools; 
old men know that young men are fools 
Wit once bought is worth twiee tight 
A Wiſe head niakes a eloſe mouth. 
. All toollch faneſes are bought much 
ear, hy 
Women's and children's wiſhes are 
alm and happineſs of the more weak me, 
Ignorance e beer than pride with great 


Ren out . 


The eharliable man 


door, and Ged puts in at the window, Ment 
Every man iy a fool where be hath " (at 
conſidered or thought, uh | 


He who gngers others Is not himſelf 
jo dies Ike u beafh who hath deve 


ood while he lived; \ Make 
Tn is not to be had by men's wil 
ly wiſhing for it, ww 
Sud an long en bud and hd | 
One hour's le 


worth two hours ſleep after it, 
War üer feat. 
ar is death's feaſt, 
Idle lawy folks have moſt labour: 
N earth 8 a turn, but dat 
N run. 
A quick landlord makes u careful! 
Look ever to the main/chance: 
Will ie . a yh 
Welcome id ener. 
I will keep no more cats than whit 
catch mice, * 
Keprove others, buy o Wylel. 
Ouce a knave and ever @ Knarre.  , 


Phnti of trees is England's old thrift. 
N painful to de nothing than 


lametiin 

Any thing for a quiet life. | 
'Ti; great folly to want when we have 
und when we have it not too. 
fly pleaſure, and it will follow thee. 
God's Providence is the ſureſt and beſt 


el tance, 


That is not good language which all un- 


land not. 
Mach better loſe a jeſt than a friend. 
I- vill never ſaid well. 
P that hath ſome land muſt have ſome 


Yew me a lyar, and I will ſhewyou a 


f 
We muſt wink at ſmall faults. 
Ue legs and have legs. 


keep your ſhop, and your ſhop will keep 
* ſhould (weep before his own 


Mech coin uſually much care. 

Good take-heed doth always ſpeed, 

He who gets doth much, but he who 

ps» doth more. 

pound of gold Is better than an ounce 
wur: 


know 4s $9 be fools, 
Men bread! Is ſoon forgotten, 
When you ee your Friend, truſt to yours 


la my filend tell my tale. 
Mention not a rape 1 the houſe of one 
iv lather was hanged 

peak the truth an ſhame the devil, 
ud helpthe fool, quothPedl lay foo 
Lend, and lole m money þ hay 


NARRATIVES, DT&LOUC 


We thin lawyers to be wife men, and ſons 


J'E F . 999 
whither goeſt chow ? and; Neuf, when 


wilt thou come _ 

"Tis worle to an il} men than w be 
8 

4 fool comes alway ſhort of his reckons. 


| (aint un old faint; and a young 
Jevil an oa 


devil. 
Wit is folly unleſs a wiſe man hath the 
keeping of it. 
owledge of God and of ourſelves is 
the mother 97 true devotion, and the per- 
fection of wiſdom. 
Afflictious are ſent us from God for our 


— of a fault makes half amends, 
Every man can tame a ſhrew but he 
who hath her. 
"Tis better to die poor than to live yore 
Craft brings nothing home at the laſt. 
Diſeaſes are the intereſt of pleaſures, | 
All covet, all loſe, 
Plain dealing is a Jewel] but he who 
uſeth it will die a beggar, 
Honour bought * temporal fi mony. 
Live, and let live, J 6. be a kind landlord, 
Children are certain cares, but very un- 
certaln comforts, 
Glving begets love, tending uſually le- 


It, 
Mo [s the at iy the honeſt man, 


Take part with reaſon againſt thy own 
will or luumour, 
Wit le a fine lng In a wiſe man's hand; 
tom not of my debt except you mean 
to 25 hem. 
Mc Infiru, but examples perſuade 
yall 
0 who ys: In ho des a fool, 


0 "me gives wiſely ſells to advantage. 


barly to go to bed, 4 Fear know mere books, 
makes men more holy, . Live ſo as 1 do mean to 1 
Why, and wile, Go not to hell for compan 
ger dies ſoon with a wiſe and good 22 8 7970 e 
ake men 
jibe vil not be counſellyd, cannot be Zener nor th e 
9 do . the wy 44. * te 
dpi no remedy for wil- 1 
"ce infatuates, and corrupts the wy refuſe mY advice which 0 
i who converſes with nobody, knows ON Nor ſay nor do that thing which anger 
dere is na fool to the 
wb reeody i ok evan rears ben ad good ph 
4 much detter ta be thought a "wy Sets out wiſely at 1 c will make 
1 zun e eaſy e 
ee ee nos! Pep. T Uo ad able, conquat l lat 


Aman 4 


a" | TIF 


.& man's own reaſon over 
follies, 


his paſſlons 

Religion hath tuo Lafing Jer. welgh 

If any. thing have more, or ſuch; let 
heaven go. 

Whatever good thou doſt, give God the 


raiſe 
| Who both th power ad wil firſt gave to 
00, | 


$1594, Old Hallau Provmbri, 


He who ſerves God hath the beſt maſ- 
ter in the world, Where God is there 
nothing is wanting. No man is greater 


in truth than he is in God's eſteem, He bemi 


hath « good Judgment who doth not rely 
on his own, Wealth is nothis who gets it, 
but his who enjoys it, He who converſes 
with nobody, is either a brute or an angel. 
Go not over the water where you cannot 
ſee the bottom, He who lives diſorderly 
one year, doth not enjoy himſelf for 
five years aſter, ' Friendſhips are cheap, 
when they are to be bought. with pullin 
off your hat. Speak well of your friend? 
of your enemy neither well nor ill, The 
friendſhip of a great man is a lion at the 
next * —d, ** . 
never do you 's wallet 
a mile to Ne botrom, I — ad, is a 
man. There are a great many aſſes without 
long ears. An iron an vil ſhould have a ham- 
mer of feathers, He keeps his road well 
enough who gets rid of bad company, You 
are in debt, and run in farther ; 2 are 
not a lyar yet, you will be one. The beſt 
throw upon the dico is to throw them away. 
"Tis 1780 dangerous to ſleep near the 
gates of hell, He who thinks to cheat an- 
other, cheats himſelf moſt, Giving is goin 
a fiſhing, Too much proſperity makes mo 
men fools. Dead men open the eyes of the 
living. No man's head akes while he 
— another, Bold and ſhameleſs 
men are maſters of half the world, Ever 
one hath enough to do to govern himſelf 
well. He who is an aft, and takes 
himſelf to be a ſlag, when he comes to 
leap the ditch finds his miſtake, Praiſe 
doth a wiſe man. good, but « fool harm. 
No ſooner is a law made, but an eva- 
— a 4 ſound * He Who gives fair 
7 | you with an empty T 
Three things coſt dear z the. 9 
dog, the of a miſe, and the in- 
vitation of an hoſt. _—_ never fails of 
a" good cook. 4 man le valued as he 
himſelf v 


Three” Atte bear 


lo honeſty, | 
good nel man, and de 

not know It; Ove nt 

he will de the bulneſ wer uo 1 


N ly better than a — 


ſrom heaven 2 
houſe is on dee earry 

F own, "oro diet a 
e0P & man 


by 


— "> = ——__ a 


==” 


bu 


will have ld L 4 
not de bern in , | 
ſhe is bred, and tow av ir ig 1 ket 
that would belieye he hath a great my 7 


friends; muſt try but few of them, Lo 


mires young men, and drowns the gl 
Once in every ten years every man noe 
his neighbour. Ariftotle ſaith, When 5e 
can have any good thing take it ; and Pla 
ſaith, If you do not take it, you are a gre 
coxcomb, From an aſt you can ps n 
thing but kicks and ſtench. Eicher 

nothing of the ahſent, or ſpeak Ie 
friend, One man forewarne or april 

of a thing) is worth two. He is tral 
happy who can make others Happy tos, 

fair womgn without virtue is R. 

wine, Tell a' woman ſhe is wondroul fal 
and ſhe will wen turn fool. Palnt 6 
patches give offence to the huſband, hay 
to her gallant, He that would bewell (poke 
of himſelf, muſt not ſpeak ill of others, 
that doth the kit hath the noble 
pleaſure of the two, He who doth 1 Kind 
neſs to a good man; doth u greater to hi 
ſelf. A man's hat in his never d 
him harm. One cap or hat more or f 


and one quire of rink year, colt 
little, and will many friend 0 
He who blames grandees endanger? | 


Me tis har hed i 
a man 

board wikoot due proviſion. Keep ye 
mouth ſhut, and your eyes open. 5 
who will op every man's mouth Þ 
have. got GT Rs Wife n 
have their mouth in their heart, fools H 
heart in their mouth. Sbew not to ul 
bottom either of. your purſe 2 
mind. L heard one ſay (e, 4s hall 4.1 
Lyes have very ſhort legt. Ont 
draws ten more after it. comp 


. 

who takes himfalf10.be man, 
1 ſar from a good man e not 
grow better, Koop men com - 
Wu, and fall not out Wich the, bad, » Ho 
who throws away his eflate with his hands, 
(afterwards to pick It up on hls. foot, 

a bad houſe that hath not an old man 

þ i, To erow well and wn Ill is the 


il ade. Be ready ur hat, 
bu low with your purſe. durthen 
which one chuſes is not felt, The degrer 


den a thing is, the better pennyworth for 
pe, Suppers kill more than the gr 
Melo ever cured, All the wit in the 
weld is not in one head, Let us do what 
u can and ought, and let God do his 
dure. Tis better to be condemned by 
college of phyſicians than by one judge, 
ll and aſſurance are an invincible cou- 
The fool kneels to the diſtaff, Know- 

bg is worth nothing, unleſs we do the good 
* know, A man is half known when 
yu ſee him, when you hear him ſpeak 
ju know him all out. Write down the 
Wie of him who loves you, tho' you like 
im at preſent, Be flow to give advice, 
a to do any ſervice, Both anger and 
ule hinder good counſel, Give neither 
wanſel nor falt till you are aſked for it. 
Ihe fool never thinks bigher than the top 
Wis houſe, A courtier is a ſlave in à 
Men chain, A little kitchen makes 
* houſe, Have money, and you 
nd kindred enough, He that lends 


; Wit, and virtue, believe one fourth 
of What you hear men ſay, Money is 
dervant Who knows how to ule it as he 
W his maſter who doth not. Tie 
e give one {lilling than to lend 
Ry, Wiſe diſtruſt is the parent of 
ly. Mercy or goodneſs alone makes 
ke to God, $0 much only is mine, as 
Wer uſe myſelf or give for God's ſake, 
do is about to ſpeak evil of another, 
Wn 6rft well conüider himſelf. Speak 
" me unleſs you know mg well ; think 
urſelf ere aught of me you tell, 
Gy of a wiſe man is worth the whole 
a fool, What you give ſhines 
Wat you eat ſmells ill next day. Aſk- 
e great matter. A woman that 

h de ut the window is like a. bunch 
"ou in the highway, A woman 
$\als are never out of danger. A 
vand a cherry are painted for their 
um. The beſt furniture in the 
,* 2 Virtuous woman. The 4firſ 
i mon the ſecond company, 
derely, A doRtor and «clown 


* l , p * l | 


know. more than 4 doftor alone,” | Hard 
n hard never makes a — wall. 


money hath a double loſs. Of mo- 


— 4 
: 


he example of men l ilo« 
ſophy, 85. ll! ues {polls —— 
laws, Kvery thing 5 be, except a 
ditch without a bank, He who throws 
u Nene again God, it falls upon his 
own head, He who plays me one trigk 
thall nos play me a ſecond, 

ou oughts — let yu will _ 
t. Ma & fault you cam 
to do — Nos fir . theirs 


eatelt who commit them, all the following ave 


his who doth nat puniſh them, He who 
would be ill ſerved, 
ſtore of ſervants, | 
make no delay; for life and time lide 
faſt away, A little time will ſerve to do 
ill, He who would have trouble in this 
life, let him get either a ſhip or a wife, 
He who will take no pains, will never build 
a houſe three ſtories high. The beſt of the 
game is, to do one's buſineſs and talk little 
of it, The Italian is wiſe before he un- 
dertakes a thing, the German while he is 
doing it, and the Frenchman when it 48 
over. In proſperity we need moderation, 
in adverſity patience. Proſperous men ſa- 
crifice not, i. e. they forget God. Great 
proſperity and modeſty ſeldom go toge- 
ther, Women, wine, and horſes, are ware 
men are often deceived in. Give your 
friend a fig, and your enemy a peach. He 
who hath no children doth not 'know what 
love means. tle who ſpins hath one ſhiets 
he who ſpins not hath two. He who con- 
ſiders the end, reftrains all evil inelina- 
tions, He who hath the longeſt ſword is 
always thought to be in the right, Thers 
lies no appeal ſrom the deciſion of fortune, 
Lucky men need no counſel, Three 
hogs yt are 2 in haſte 5 flyin 
rom the plague. eſcaping quarr 
catching deu, ' Tis better \ ond bo 
ſaid, Here he ran away, than Here he was 
ſlain, The {word fram Heaven above falls 
not down in haſte. The he(t age gam- 
ing is, that it be but little uſed. Play, wor 
men, and wine, make 4 man laugh ull he 
dies of it, Play or gaming hath the devil 
at the bottom. Ihe devil goes ſhares in 
aming. He who doth not riſe early never 
does a good day's work, He who hath 
good health is young, and he is rich wh. 
owes \ mw, - If young men had wit, 
and old men itrength, enough, wor thing 
might be well done, He D will bares 
no judge but himſelf, condemns himſelf, . 
Learning, is folly-unleſs a good judgment- 
hath the management of it. very man 
10 


: loves 


- fickneſs of the body may prove 
of the foul. Wor ing in ow callin 
k is 


near it. He 


*TF C” 


Ae juſtice at another man's houſe; bo- fool. La 3 jt 4 
body cares for it at his own. Fe trees give more ſhade t 
keeps com 


He who 
y with great men is the laſt 


at the table, and the firſt at any toil or 


danger. Every one hath his cricket in his 
head 


„ and makes it fing as he pleaſes. In 


the concluſion, even ſorrows with bread are 
= When war begins, hell gates are 
0 


pen. He that hath nothing knows no- 


*thing, and he that hath nothing is nobody. 
He who hath more, hath more care, ti]! 


deſires more, and enjoys leſs. At a danger- 
ous paſſage give the — he 
health 


is 
half praying. An ill the worlt of 
thieves. The wiſe hand doth not all which 
the fooliſh tongue ſaith. Let not your 
tongue ſay what your head may pay for. 
The beſt armour is to keep out of gun- 
ſhot, The woman doth not ſay, 
Will you have this? but gives it you, 


That is a good misfortune which comes 


alone. He who doth no ill hath nothing 
to fear, No ill befalls us but what may 
be for our good, He that would be maſter 


of his own muſt not be bound for another, 


Eat after your own faſhion, clothe yourſelf 


-as others do, A fat 1 but a lean 
f all honey, and the tl 


menk, Make yourſe 
flies will eat you up. Marry a wife, and 


buy a horſe from your neighbour, He is 


maſter of the world who deſpiſes it; its 
ſlave who values it. This world is a cage 
of fools, He who hath moſt patience 
beſt enjoys the world. If veal (or mut- 
ton) could fly, no wild fowl could come 
s unhappy who wiſhes to die; 

but more ſo he who fears it. The more 
think of dying, the better you will live, 

tt who oft thinks on death provides for 
the next life, Nature, time, and patience, 
are the three great phyſicians. When the 
ſhip is ſunk every man knows how ſhe 
might have been ſaved. Poverty is the 
worſt guard for chaſtity. Affairs, like ſalt- 
fiſh, ought to lie a good while a ſoaking. 


He who knows n ing is confident in 
* 


— 


- injured man. Extravagant offers are a 
kind of denial. Vice 


every thing. He who lives as he ſhould, 
has all that he needs. By doing nothing, 
men learn — do ill. * beſt re e is 
to prevent the injury. Keep yourſelf rom 
the occaſion, hd God will kee you from 
the ſins it leads to. One eye of the maſter 
ſees more than four eyes of his ſervant, 
He who doth the injury never forgives the 


ſhadow or reſemblance of virtue. The 
Shadow of a lord is an hat or cap for 8 


ſet off with the f. 


: * 


fruit, Tide loye and honour go aun 
together, He who would pleaſe every bod 
in all 2 G himſelf, con 
tents Y+ o is the m 
doth all the good he talks of, Tharp 
or fiveſt which is moſt fit or ſeaſonab 
He is a good orator who prevails wit 
himſelf. One pair of ears will drain d 
an hundred * A great deal of prid 
obſcures, or blemiſhes, a thouſand goe 
qualities. He who hath gold hath fear, wi 
hath none, hath ſorrow, An Arcadian af 
who is laden with gold, and eats but fn 
The hare catched the lion in a net of go! 
Obſtinacy is the worſt, the moll incural 
of all fins. Lawyers gowns are lived wi 
the wilfulneſs of their clients, Idleneſt 


the mother of vice, the ſſep · mother to : 
virtues, He who is employed is og 4 
by one devil z he who Is idle, by an hy 1 
dred, An idle man is a bolſter for the de 1 
Idleneſs buries a man alive. He that mal y 
a good war hath a good peace, He vB : 

troubles not himſelf with other menu! Me 
ſineſe, gets peace and eaſe thereby, Wh * 
peace 1s, there God is or dwells, a N 
world without peace is the ſoldier's | he 
Arms carry peace along with them. A} 

e in peace and quiet is my heart's » ten 
He bears with others, and faith noth 1 
who would live in peace. One fatl Wi 
ſuticient to govern, an hundred cn 
dren, and an hundred. children are ha 


ſufficixnt to govern one father, The a 
ter is the eye of the houſe, The rt 
vice a bad child doth his father, is to l 
him a fool; the next is, to make him g 
A rich country and à bad road, A f 
lawyer is a bad,neighbour, He who] 
well is maſter of every body's þ 
Another man's bread coſts very “ 
Have you bread and wine? * - 
merry. If there is but little bread, ket 
in your hand; if but a, little wine. 
often z if but a little bed, go © 
early, and. yourſelf down 1 
middle, *Tis good keeping . 4. 
who goes to ſwim, A mans on 


ſpeaks little, needs but half ſo rd 
as another man. H 
commonly ſpeaks leaſt. F 
his advice who talks a_g't® 
that, is going to 
wi eld bh peace. 
little, can never do 4 1 
anſwer to 4 rude ſpore, 
not much, and is word © 


% ” 


$peaking without thn 

without taking aim. "He 

his labour who © counts every word he 
One mild word quenches more 

eat than a whole bucket of water. Ves, 


4 put off your rotten apples. 
ive every man 


8 
"i 


words, but kee 
your purſe-ſttings cloſe, Fine words wi 
pot keep a car from ſtarving. He that hath 


tence, no true wiſdom. Make one bar» 
dun with other men, but make four with 

elf, There is no fool to a learned 
bal, The firſt degree of folly is to 
think one's ſelf wie the next to tell 
bern ſo 3 the third to deſpiſe all counſel, 
If viſe men play the fool, they do it with 
i vengeance, One fool in one houſe is 
mough in all conſcience, He is not a 
thorough wiſe man who cannot play the 
fool on a juſt occafion, A wiſe man doth 
that at the firſt which a fool muſt do at 
the laſt, Men's years and their faults are 
lays more than they are willing to own, 
Men's fins and their debts are more 
dan they take them to be. Puniſhment, 
boigh lame, overtakes the finner at 
he laſt, He conſiders ill, that conſiders 
wt on both ſides. Think much and 
ten, ſpeak little, and write leſs, Con- 
Ker well, Who you are, What you do, 
hence you came, and Whither you are 
b go. Keep your thoughts to yourſelf, 
kt your mien be free and open. Drink 
ae with pears, and water after figs, 
When the pear is ripe, it muſt fall of courſe, 
ſie that parts with what he ought, loſes no- 
ng by the ſhift, Forgive every man's 
uu except your own, To forgive in- 
$13 a noble and God-like revenge. 
a mark of great proficiency, to bear 
ulily the failings of other men. Fond 
ne of a man's ſelf ſhews that he doth not 


\K 8 . . . 
ne, / himſelf. That which a man likes 

5 ell is half done. He who is uſed to do 
4 ndneſſes, always finds them when he 


Wands in need. A wiſe la 


bus 6 er never goes 
, on Wa hu himſelf, A fluggard takes an hun- 
. ng * he would = take one 
nocd! me. When you are all agreed 
9 jon the time, quoth the curate, f will 


Ke It rain, I will do what I can, and a 
 |es, that I may hold out the better. 
ul ome few, but beware of all men. 
Who knows but little preſently outs with 
tlie that doth not mind ſmall things 
' ever get a great deal, John Do- 
— the ſon of Good - wife Spin- little. 

how to be content with à little, is 


. N 
not a 
is nev 


1 4 
e nor lol 


70 patience, hath nothing at all. No pa- 


never to 
be 


s tO 
my the better w 
out. The worſt pig often gets the beſt 
+ The devil turns his back when he 
nds the door ſhut againſt him. The 
wiſer man yields to him who is more than 
his match. He who thinks he can do m 
is moſt miſtaken. The wiſe diſcourſes” 
a poor man go for nothing. Poor folks 
have neither any kindred nor any friends, 
Good preachers give their hearers fruit, 
not flowers, Woe to thoſe preachers who 
liſten not to themſelves. He who quakes 
for cold, either wants money to buy him 
cloaths, or wit to put them on. Poverty 
is a hated by all men. He that 
would have a thing done quickly and 
well, muſt do it himſelf, He who 
moſt is the leaſt preſuming or confi» 
dent, 'Tis more noble to make yourſelf 
great, than to be born ſo; 'The beginning 
of an amour (or gallantry) is fear, the 
middle fin, and the end ſorrow or repent» 
ance, The beginning only of a thing is 
hard, and coſts dear, A fair promiſe — 4 
the fool, He who is bound for another. 
goes in at the wide end of the horn, and 
muſt come out at the narrow if he ean. 
Promiſing is not with deſign to give, but 
to — fools, Give no great credit to a 
great promiſer, Proſperity is the worſt 
enemy men uſually have. Proverbs bear 
, and he who would do well may view 
himſelf in them as in a looking-glaſs, A. 
proverb is the child of experience. He 
that makes no reckoning of a farthing, will 
not be worth an half- penny. Avoid care- 
fully the firſt ill or miſchief, for that will 
breed an hundred more, Reaſon governs the 
wiſe man, and a cudgel the fool. Suffering 
is the _ wy f : s, reaſon of 2 men. 
If you wou as happy as any king, con- 
der not the few has we before, bu the. 
many that come behind you. Our religion 
and our language we ſuck in with our 
milk. Love, knavery, and neceflity, make 
men — orators. There is no fence 
again 


what comes from Heaven, Good. 
huſbandry is the firſt ſtep towards riches.. 
A ſtock once gotten, wealth grows up of 
its own accord. Wealth hides many a 
great fault, Good ware was never dear, 
nor a miſs ever worth the money ſhe coſts, 
The fool's eftate is the firſt ſpent, Wealth 


is his that enjoys it, and the world is his 
who — N 9 4 with very 

at 4 no rin at 
ay 302 ; | all. 
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al. - le wealth, and Its care and 
trouble, e Roman conquers by ſitting 
Ril} at home, © Berween robbing and re- 
ſtoring, men commonly get thirty in the 
hundred, He is learned enough who 
knows how to live well, The more a man 
knows,” the leſs eredulous he is. There 
is no harm in deſiring to be thought wiſe 

others, but a great deal in a man's 

king himſelf to be fo, Bare wages 
never made a ſervant rich. Lofing much 
breeds bad blood, Health without any 
money is half ficknefs. When a man is 
tumbling down, every faint lends a hand, 
He that unſeaſonably plays the wiſe man 
is a fool, He that pretends too much to 
wiſdom is counted a fool, A wiſe man 
never ſets his heart upon what he cannot 
have. A lewd batchelor makes a jealuus 
huſband, That crown is well ſpent which 
ſaves you ten, Love can do much, but 
ſcorn or diſdain can do more. If you 
would have a thing kept ſecret, never 
tell it to any one; and if you would not 
have a thing known of you, never do 
it, Whatever you are going to do or ſay, 
think well firſt what may be the conſe- 
quence of it, They are always ſelling 
wit to others who have leaſt of it for them- 
ſelves,” He that gains time gains a great 

nt, Every ditch is full of after - wit. 


he favour of the court is like fair weather 
in winter, Neither take for a ſervant him 
who you muſt entreat, nor a kinſman, nor 
& friend, if you would have « good one, 
A man never loſes by doing good offices 
to others, He that would be well ſerved, 
muſt know when to change his ſervants, 
Ignorance and proſperity make men bold 
and confident, He who employs one ſer- 
vam in any buſineſſes, hath him all there; 
who employs two, hath half a ſervant z 
who three, hath never a one, Either 
& civil grant, or a civil denial, When 
— have any buſineſi with a man give him 

tle enough. The covetous man is tho 
bail, not the maſter, of his own eſtate, 
Trouble not your head about the weather, 
or the government, Like with like looks 
well, and laſts long, All worldly joy is 
but a ſhort-lived dream, That is à cur» 
ſed pleaſure that makes a man a fool, The 
ſoldier uu well paid for doing miſchief, A 
ſoldier, fire, and water, ſoon make room 
for _ themſelves, A conſidering careful 
man is half a conjurer, A man would not 
be alone even in paradiſe, One nap finds 


out, or draws on another. Have good and 


"Iittle wit will ferve a fortunate man. 
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luek, and you lle la bed. He 
will maintaln my thing muſt «ls 
ſword * ready drawn, That 
is in an iſt eaſe. Where the di 
the ſcabbard, He that ſpeaks ill of ether 
men, burns his own tongue. He that is 
moſt liberal where he ſhould be fo, is the 
beſt huſband, He is gainer enough who 
gives on a "= "yy. A 17 
1s a m t. a ant 
kind of * A 8 — AKA leave his 
experience or wiſdom to his heirs. Fools 
learn to live at their own coſt, the wiſe at 
other men's, He is maſter of the whole 
world who hath no value for it. He who 
faith Woman, ſaith Wo to man. One ene- 
my is too much for a man in a gen poſt, 
and an hundred friends are too few, Let 
us enjoy the preſent, we ſhall have trouble 
enough hereafter, Men toil and take 
pains in order to live eaſily at laſt, He 
that takes no care of himſelf, maſt not ex- 
pect it from others, Induſtry makes 2 
allant man, and breaks ill fortune. Study, 
ſice a ſtaff of cotton, beats without noiſe, 
Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are 
tempeſt and hail. ſtorm, If pride were 4 
deadly diſeaſe, how many would be now 
in their graves ! He who cannot hold bib 
if never live at eaſe, A fool wil 
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'al 1 alking, right or wrong. l 
always talking, t or wrong. | 
ſilenee there is 1 a your morſel, Pra * 
hold your peace, or you will make me f ' 
aſleep. o table, u eefet thief, ſends 5 
ies maſter to the hoſpital, Begin your il 
web, and God will ſupply you es t 


Too much fear iy an enemy 


liberation, As ſooh as aver hath & 

church built: for him, the devil po 15 
tabernacle ſet up 'for himſelf, i : «x 
file that wears, and makes no noiſe. Nc 4 
thing is ſo hard to bear well a property 4 
Patience, time, and money, ſet er) 9 
to rights, The true art of muking - — 
is to have A eſtate, and io 


little of it,, Abate two thirds 


reports you hear, A Falr face, or 8 

head, and very little brains in it, He 1* 
lives wickedly Ive always in on Wives 
beautiful wo a plealing tra 5 * 
three know It, all the world will böse, — 
too. Many have too much, but de * L 
hath enough. An honeſt min pak 
as much more brains as he _ . 1 
hath not half . 'A bs ral bu»; 
changes his mind when there w 

for * From hearing, comes Ou — 

from (peaking) | ; 159 LOW 2 u 
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un evil defired by all men, and yourh 
* e N. man under - 
fads, He that Won AA 
ba d 
you 


let him leave it to God. Wo 
revenged on your enemy ? five as 
you ought, and you have done It to pur- 
joe, He that will revenge every affront, 
ether falls from a good poſt, or never gets 
wto it, Truth is an inhabitant of 'hea- 
rm, That which ſeems probable is the 
greateſt enemy to the truth. A thouſand 
probabilities cannot make one truth, *Tis 
10 great pains to ſpeak the truth. That 
v moſt true which we leaft care to hear. 
Truth hath the plague in his houſe (i, e. is 
arefully avoided), A wiſe man will not 
tell ſuch a truth as every one will take for 
ile. Long voyages occaſion great lies, 
The world makes men drunk as much as 
me doth, Wine and youth are fire upon 


SSA 


E 
a” -—_ 


ite, Enrich * younger age with vir- 
he's lore, _ "Tis virtue's picture which 


ye find in books, Virtue muſt be our 
tade and ſtudy, not our chance. We 
tall have a houſe without a fault in the 
text world, Tell me what life you lead, 


ure 8 

ind I will tell you how you ſhall die 
wel 1 . 
no be {4 in a low Ear who ares thinks be. 
4 his BR dis ſhort life. Vices are learned 
| wil WY Whout a teacher, Wicked men are dead 
- 1B Pit they live, He is rich who defires 
Pra yur. more, 'To recover a bad man is 
71 | double kindneſy or virtue, Who are 
(eds for? I am for him whom I moſt 
your + He who eaty but of one diſh never 
read 8 Volts a phyſician, He hath lived to Ill 
4 d6 ay who cannot hope to live after his 
uch © Live as they did of old ; ſpeak as 


ten do now, The mob le u terrible mon» 
fer, Hell is very full of meanings 
ud intentions, He only is well kept who 
God oy Break the legs of an evil 
alto, Tyrant cuſtom makes a flave of 
+ Experience Ie the father, and 
* the mother of wiſdom. He who 
y * thing he has'a mind to do, 
- not what he ſhould dd. He who ſays 
f that he hay a mind to fky, hears what 
"hg no mind to hear, That el 
* belt where virtue is moſt eſteeme 
© rewarded, He cannot go wrong whom 
"ne guides, The ford Fl many, but 
* many more, ' Tis truth which makes 
man angry, He who tells all the truth 
% muſt lie in the ſtreets, Oll and 
get uppermoſt at the laſt, A 


* 


ade de 3s the beſt wen of ca- 
„ He county | feat 
be God out of 1 Ln 
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8 
n to God. Six foot 
men of one ſine. He that 1 
hen mult ſerape for his living. itions 
dra men up towards heaven, That 
which does us is never. too late. 


Since my houſe muſt be burnt, I will warm 
myſelf at it, Tell every body your bufi- 
neſs, and the devil will do it on. A 
man was hanged for ſaying what was 
true, Do not all that you can do; 
not all that you have; believe not all that 
you hear ; and tell not all that you know, 
A man ſhould learn to ſail with all winds, 
He is the man indeed who can govern 
himſelf as he ought. He that would live 
long, muſt ſomecimes change his courſe 
of Nite. When children are little 
make their parents heads ach and when 
they are grown up, they make their hearts 
ach. To preach well, you muſt firſt prac« 
tiſe what you teach others. Uſe or prac- 
tice of a thing is the beſt maſter, A 
man that hath _— is worth two who 
have it not. A fool knows his own buſi» 
neſy better than a wiſe man doth ano» 
ther's, He who underſtands moſt is other 
men's maſter, Have'a care of-——blad 
I known this before. Command 
your ſervant, and do it elf, and you 
will have lefs trouble. You may know the 
maſter by his man. He who ſerves the 
public hath but « ſcurvy maſter, He that 
would have good offices done to him, muſt 
do them to others. Tie the only true 
liberty to ſerye our God, The com- 
mon foldier's blood makes the general a 
at man, An huge great houle is an 
— great trouble, Never adviſe a man 
to go to the wars, nor to marry, Goto 
the war with as many as you can, and with 


as few to counſel, Tu better — 
out of u quarrel, than to make it up aRer» 
t diſh on 
8 o — 


r 
ward, Grea birth is @ very 

the table. Neither * any thin 

ſell to, your friend. bickneſs or 

are viſits from God, Sickneſs is 4 per- 
ſonal citation before our Judge B 
y do not often part company, 


'H 


t many words will not fill s purſe. 
ake a flow anſwer to an haſty 

Gelf-praiſe is the ground of hatred. Speak- 
Ing evil of one another is the fifth element 
men are made up of, When a man ſpeaks 
you fair, look to your — Play not with 
& man till you hurt him, nor jeſt till you 
ſhame him. Eating more than you ſhould 
at onee, makes you eat leſs afterward, He 
makes his grief light who thinks it ſo. He 
thinks but Il who doth not think twice of 
a thing. He who goes about a thing him- 
ſelf, hath a mind to have it donez who 
ſends another, cares not whether it be done 
or no, 'There is no diſcretion in love, nor 
counſel in anger. Wiſhes never can fill a 
ſack, The firſt ſtep a man makes towards 
being good, it to know he is not ſo already. 
He who is bad to his relations is worſt to 
himſelf, Tis good to know our friends 
failings, but not to publiſh them. A man 
may fee his own faults in thoſe which others 
do. *Tis the virtue of ſaints to be always 
going on from one kind and degree of vir- 
ture to another. A man may talk like a 
wiſe man, and yet act like à fogl, Every 
one thinks he hath mofe than his ſhare of 
brains. The firſt chapter = point) of 

fools is to think they are wiſe men, 
cretion, or a true judgment of things, is 
the parent of all virtue, Chaſtity 1s the 
chief and moſt charming beauty. Little 
conſcience and great diligence make a 
rich man, Never count four except you 
have them in your bag. Open ou oor 
elf ready 
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to & fair day, but make your 
for a ſoul one. A little too late is too late 
fiill, A good man it ever at home where- 
ever he chance to be, Building is a word 
that men pay dear for, If you would be 
healthful, clothe yourſelf warm, and eat 
ſparingly, Rich men are ſlaves condemn» 
ed to the mines, Many men's eſtates 
tome in at the door, and go out at the 
chimney. Wealth is more dear to men 
than their blood or life is, Foul dirty 
water makes the river great, That 
reat ſuint intereſt rules the world alone, 
helr power and their will are the meg- 
ſures princes take of right and wrong, 
Jn governing others you muſt do what yau 
can do, not all you would do. A wiſe 
man will ſtay for a gonvenient ſeaſon, and 
will dend a little, rather than he torn up 
by the roots, Ever buy your wit at other 
men's charges. You mult let your phlegm 
ſubdue your choler, I you would not ſpoil 
your buſineſs. Take not phyſic when you 


Wy well, leſt you de 19 be better. 5 bg 
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queſtion, ha 
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do evil to get good by le, wich never 
ppened to any. That pleaſure's muc 
too dear which 1s bought with uny pain 
To live poor that man may die rich, is 
be the king of foals, or a fool in grair 
Good wine makes & bad head, and u long 
ſtory, Be as eaſy as you can in this worl: 
prone you take good care 10 be hap 
the next. Live well, and be chearſa 
A man knows no more to any purpoſe thar 
he practiſes. He that doth moſt at once 
leaſt, He is a wretch whoſe hope 
are all below; Thank you, good pul; 
ſtarved my cat. No great good come 
without looking after it. Gather the role 
and leave the thorn behind, He whe 
would be rich in one year is hang 
ed at ſick months end. He who ball 
a mouth will certainly eat. Go early 1 
the market, and as late as ever you can to 
battle, The barber learns to ſhave at the 
beards of fools, He who is lucky (or rich 
paſſes for a wiſe man too. He command 
enough who is ruled by a wiſe man, | 
who reveals his ſecret makes himſelf 
ſlave. Gaming ſhews what metal a ma 
is made of of, How can the eat help it | 
the maid be a fool] Foak gro# up apa 
without any watering. G ple hin 
with more who Jays out his eftate we 
The printing-preſs is the mother of error! 
Let me ſee man dead, and I will te] 
you how rich he iz. Men live one hall 
the year with art and Yaegit, and the ctbe 
half with deceit and art.” Do yourſelf 
kindneſs, Sir. [The beggar's phraſe fe 
Give ulms,] I was well, Would be better 
took phylic, and died, [On à monument 
All row N every man drs! 
wards himſelf, He who money aud be 
capers is provided for Lent. A prove 00888 for 
— N or fretzing _ oy gr 
uys by the penny keeps 

and A * 5 ll me what con 
pany you keep, and 1 will tell you v4 


oy do, At a nnyworth pauſe 
whlls, He who wy own bulineſs de 
not foul his Angers. 'Tis good (ealting 


| 's houſes, A wile men makes 
— what be cannot helps Talk! 
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little, and live as you ſhould do. w 
$ 153+ Old Span Prove — 
He is a rich man who hath ka 


ed to live well, A | wi 
wh i bad 75 dual of 1 N — 
all men ſay you are an %, . 
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y. Change of weather finds diſcourſe 
for fools, of care will not pay 
in ounce of debt. The ſorrow men have 
for others — upon one hair. A wiſe 
nan changes his mind, a fool never will, 
That day on which you marry you either 
mar or make yourſelf, God comes to 
ke, or look upon us, without a bell, You 
had better leave” your —_—_— 
when you die, than live to beg of. your 
friend, That's a wiſe delay which makes 
the road ſafe, Cure your ſore eyes only 
with your elbow, Let us thank God, and 
de content with what we have, The foot 
of the owner is the beſt manure for his 
und. He is my friend who grinds at 
my mill, Enjoy that little you have 
while the fool is hunting for more. Say- 
ing and doing do not dine together, 
Money cures all diſeaſes. A life ill-ſpent 
makes a ſad old-age, 'Tis money that 
makes men lords, e talk, but God doth 
what he pleaſes. May you have good 
lack, my ſon, and alittle wit will ſerve your 
turn, Gifts break through ſtone walls, 
Go not to your doctor for every ail, nor to 
your lawyer for every quarrel, nor to your 
pucher for every thirſt, There is no bet- 
ter looking-glaſs than an old true friend. 
A wall between both beſt preſerves friend · 
ſkip. The ſum of all is, to ſerve God 
well, and to do no ill thing, The creditor 
aways hath a better memory than the 
debtor, $ down in writing is a 
lalling memory, Repentance always coſts 

very dear, Good-breeding and mone 
e our ſons gentlemen, As you ule 
= father, ſo your children will uſe you. 

hero is no evil, but ſome good uſe ma 
be made of it, No price is great enou 4 
for good counſel, Examine not the pedi- 
rec nor patrimony of a good man. There 
u no ill thing in Spain but that which 
an ſpeak, Praiſe the man whoſe bread 
vv eat. God keep me from him whom 
— from him whom I truſt not 1 (hall 
*«p myſelf, Keep out of an haſty man's 
My tor « while, out of a ſullen man's all 
\ of your life, If you love me, John, 
var deeds will tell me ſo. I defy all fet- 
* though they were made of gold, Few 
1 hunger, an hundred thouſand of 
ſri, Govern yourſelf by reaſon, though 

ne like it, others do not, If you wou 
the worth of a ducat, go and borrow 

'* No componian like money. A 
We is the of a good 


1 work manſhi uſ. 
— The fool fell in love wich the lady's 
pron, The friar who aſks for 
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God's ſak& aſks for himfelf too, / God 
— him who takes what care he can of 
himſelf, Nothing is valuable in 1 
except as it tende to the next, Smoke, 
raining into the houſe, and a talking wife, 
make a man run out of doors, There is 
no to- morrow for an aſking friend, God 
keep me from ſtill-water, from that which 
is rough I will keep myſelf, Take your 
— gs 9 1 — ell 
not what now, not w 
ſee, and — de l Shot, Hear — 
ſon, or ſhe will make herſelf be heard, 
Gifts enter every where without a wimble, 
A great fortune with a wife is à bed full of 
brambles. One pin for —f purſe, and 
two for your mouth. T was never 
but one man who never did a fault. He 
who promiſes runs into debt, He who 
holds his peace gathers ſtones, Leave 
your ſon a guod reputation and an employ+ 
ment. Receive your money before you 
ive a receipt for it, and-take a recei 
fore you pay it, God doth the cure, 
and the phytician takes the money for 
it. Thinking is very far from knowin 
the truth. Fools make great feaſts, 
wiſe men eat of them, June, July, Auguſt, 
and Carthagena, are the four beſt ports of 
Spain. A gentle calf ſucks her own mo- 
ther, and four cows more (between two 
own brothers, two witneſſes, and a notary), 
The devil brings a modeſt man to the 
court, He who will have « mule without 
any fault, muſt keep none, The wolves 
eat the poor aſs that hath many owners, 
Viſit your aunt, but not every day in the 
year. In an h years time 
are peaſants, and in an hundred and ten 


peaſants grow The cat is 
whipped becauſe our dame not ſpin, 
Leave your jeſt whilſt you are moſt 


with it. Whither goeſt thou, grief? Where 
I am uſed to go. Leave d dog and 8 

reat talker in the. middle of the ſtreet, 

ever truſt a man whom you have injured, 
The laws go on the king's errands, Pa- 
rents love indeed, others only talk of it, 
Three helping one another will do as 
muck 6s fn mon Lnges She ſpins well 
who breeds her children well, You cant» 
not do better for your daughter than to 
breed her virtuouſly, nor for your ſon 
than to fit him for an employment. Lock 
your door, that ſo you may keep _u 
neighbour honeſt, Civil obliging lan» 
guage colts but little, and doth a great deal 
of . One “ Take un“ is better than 
wo „ Thou ſhalt have it's. Prayers ot 
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eovender never hindered any man's jour- 
— Were is a fig at Rome for vim who 
gives another advice before he aſks it. He 
who is not more, or better than another, 
erves not more than another. He who 
ath no wiſdom hath no worth, Tis bet- 
ter to be a Wiſe than/a rich man, Becauſe 
I would live quietly in the world, 1 hear, 
and ſee, and ſay w_ Meddle not be- 
tween two brothers. The dead and the 
abſent have no friends left them, Who is 
the true gentleman, or nobleman ? He 
whoſe actions make him ſo. Do well to 
whom you will; do any man harm, and 
look to yourſelf, Good courage breaks ill 
| luck to pieces. Great poverty is no fault 
or baſeneſs, but fome inconvenience. The 
hard-hearted man gives more than he who 
has yg at all, Let us not fall out, to 
ive the devil a dinner. 'T'ruths too fine 
un are ſubtle fooleries, If you would 
. have money, keep it when you have 
t, I ſuſpeRt that ill in others which I 
now by myſelf, Sly knavery is too 
d for honeſt wiſlom, He who reſolves 

jo mend hath God on his fide, Hell 
4 crowded up with ungrateful wretches, 
Think of yourſelf, and let me alone. He 
Can never tay himſelf one day who fears 
he may die at night. He who hath done 
Ill once, will do it again, No evil hap- 
Fi to us but what may do us good, If 


have broke my leg, who knows but 'tls 
ſt for me, The more honour we have 
the more wo thirſt after h. If you would 
be pope, you muſt think of nothing elſe, 
+ Make the night night, and the day day, 
and you will be merry and wiſe, He 
who eats moſt eats leaſt, If you would 
live in health be old betimes, I will go 
warm, and let fools laugh on, Chuſe your 
Wife ona Saturday, not on a Sunday, 
Drinking water neither makes a man ſick 
nor in debt, nor his wife a widow, No 
pottage is good without bacon, no ſermon 
without St. Auguſtin, Have many ac- 
quaintance, and but a few friends, A 
wondrous fair woman is not all her huſ- 
band's own. He who marries a widow, 
will have adead man's head often thrown in 
his diſh, Away goes the devil when he finds 
the door ſhut againſt him. *Tis great 
courage to ſuffer, and great wiſdom hone 
patiently, Doing what I ought ſecures 
me againſt all cenſures. I wept when I 
was born, and every day ſhews why. 
Experience and wiſdom are the two beſt 
The beſt ſoldier comes 
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nothing affright you but fin, I am no 
u 


from. the prong h. Wine wears no breeches 
The hole in the wall invites the thief. 4 
wiſe man doth omg his wiſdom on a 
bes. A man's love and his belief are ſeen 
y what he does, A covetous man makes a 
half. penny of a fanibing, and a liberal man 
makes ſix-pence of it. In December 
yourſelf warm and ſleep... He who will re. 
venge every affront, means not to live long, 
Keep your money, iggard, live miſerably 
that your heir may — it away, la 
war, hunting, and love, you have a thoy- 
ſand ſorrows for every j yor pleaſure, Ho- 
nour and profit will. not keep both in one 
ſack,” 'The anger of brothers is the anger 
of devils, A mule and a woman do bet 
by fair means. A very great. beauty ik 
either a fool or proud. Look upon a pitture 
and a battle ata diſtance, A great deal 
is ill waited, and a little would do as well, 
An eſtate, well got is ſpent, and that which 
is ill got deſtroys its maſter too, That 
ways » bought cheap is the deareſt, I 
e trouble to do il than to do well, 
The huſband muſt not ſee, and the Wife muſt 
be blind, While the tall maid iv floop» 
ing the little one hath (wept the: houte, 
Neither fo falr as to kill; nor ſo ugly 
as to fright a man. May no Prester 
ill befal you than to have many chil- 
dren, and but a little bread for them. Ln 
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m 
river, but can go back when there lu res- 0 lov 
fon for it, not make me — 1 


ou will not make me V 

s a flower which never comes t0 
The abſent are always in the fault, 
was never got with @ | 


Naias Sloth is the k let in — 
ains, Sloth is ey tole ' 
left him 1 knew, for him beaker rt 

thi 


10 
* 
a 


raiſed, and I found reaſon to repent it 

o not ſay I will never d 
water, however dirty it is, He who tiber 
away his time, perceives not death which 
ſtands upon his ſhoulders, He who f 
againſt heaven, it falls upon his ſuce. He 
who ſtumbles, and falls not, mende bus 

ace, He who is ſick of folly recover 
fate or never, He who hath « mouth of 
his own ſhould not bid another man blow. 
He who hath no ill fortune is tired ot 
with good, He who depends very beg 
another's providing for him, hath 7 
ill breakfaſt, and a worle ſupper. * 
chearful look, and torgivenaſt, i the Vi 
revenge of an affront. The requeſt 
grandee is a kind of force upon a "i * 
am always for the ſtrongeſt fide. - — 


* 


we ſhould have great 
on houſe. '' Serve 4 great man, 
und ill know what ſorrow id. Make 
wadſolute promiſes, for nobody will help 
jou to perform them. Every man is a 
bel in another man's opinion.” Wiſdom 
mes after a long courſe of years. Good 
fortune comes to him who takes care to 
her, They have u fig at Rome for 
bo who refuſes any thing that is given 
kin, One love drives out another, Kings 
bu far as they are able, not ſo far as 
ter defire to go. 80 play fools muſt 
re you, and you love ſomebody elſe, He 
who thinks what he is to do, muſt think 

var de ſhould ſay too. A miſchief ma 

uppen which will do me (or make me 
''hreatened men ent bread till, J. e. 
won, Get but a good name and you 
wy lie in bed. Truth is the child of 
God, He who hath an il enufe, let him 
Mn cheap, A wiſe man never ſays, 1 
e 
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dot think of chat. Respect a good 
" wat he may reſpeRt you, and b 
Wilts an i man that he muy not affront 
. A wiſe man only knows when to 
lune his mind. The wife's counſel iy 
| worth much, but he who takes it not {4 
bel, When wo friends have a com» 
" purſe, one ings and the other woeeps, 
bt my reputation by ſpeaking ill of 
. and heing worſe ſpoken of, He 
6 loves you will make you weep, and 
des you may make you laugh, 
Wd deeds live and flouriſh when all 
| _ are at an end, At the end of 
La Glowa is ſung, By yielding you 
e all your friends j but if ou will tell 
we truth you know, you will have your 
broke, Since you know every thing, 
[| know nothing, pray tell me what 
ned this morning. Your looking- 
«will tell you what none of your friends 
+ The clown was angry, and he paid 
for it, If you are vexed or angry, 
wil have two troubles inſtead of one, 
year was ever better than the pre- 
That wound that was ever given 
ef cured of any other, Afflictions teach 
„ but they are a hard cruel maſter. 
we rather by other men's errors, than 
fwlt with them, Since you can bear 
© Jour own, bear with other men's fail- 
0. Men lay ont all their under- 
adm fudving to know one another, 
, 19 man knows himſelf, The ap- 
the mob or multitode is but a 
mfort, Truths and toſes have 
them, He loves you better 


4 


erymg who drives to make you 
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good, than lis 
who ftrivey to pleaſe you. You know not 
what happen, is the hope of fool. 


ma 
ex every man as 


Slee at and rich 
as the greateſt, Follow, but do not req. 
after fortune. Anger is the wen- 
neſs of the underſtanding. Great 


and offices are like ivy on the wall, w 
makes it look fine, bat ruins it. Make no 
great haſte to be angry ; for if there be o- 
cafton, you will have time for it. 
Riches, which all applaud, the owner feels 
the weight or care of, A 


leaves you wholly at your difpoſkl.” Riches 
ir latter days. = 


make men worſe in 
is the only rich man who underſtands 
uſe of wealth, He is a great foo! who 
— rather than doth good with hip 
eſtate, 'I'v heap freſh kindneſſes upon un- 
grateful men, is the wiſelt, but withal the 
moſ eruel revenge. The fool's pleaſures 
coſt him very dear, Contempt of a man 
is the ſharpeſt reproof, Wit without dig 
eretlon iy « (word in the hand of a fook, 
Other virtues without prudence are « blind 
beauty, Neither enquire after, nor hear 
of; nor take notice of the faulty of others 
when you ſee them, Years paſy not over 
men's heads for — An halter will 
ſooner come without tak 17 any care aboat 
It, than a canonry, IF all aſſes wore 
packſaddles, what a good trade would the 
ckſadlers have, The uſual forms of 
civility oblige no man. There is no more 
faithful nor pleaſant friend than a good 
book, He who loves to employ himſelf 
well can never want ſomething to do. K 
thouſand things are well _— for peace 
and quietneſs ſake, A man avoids 
all occaſions of being angry, A wiſe man 
aims at nothing which is out of his reach, 
Neither great poverty nor great riches 
will _ If. _ hath ever 
luc o pleaſure is a better penny» 
Lerch than that which virtue . No 
old age is agreeable but that of a wiſe 
man. A man's wiſdom is no where more 
ſeen than in his marrying himſelf. © Folly 
and anger are but two names for the 
thing. Fortune knocks once at leaſt 
every one's door. The father's virtue 3 
the beſt inheritance a child can have. No 
ſenſual pleaſare ever laſted ſo much as for 
a whole hour. Riches and virtue do net 
often keep one another company. Ruling 
one's anger well, is gk ood az pres 
venting it. The moſt uſeful learning in 
the world is that which teaches us how to 
die well. The beſt men come worſe out of 


company 


- 


I 


"rempany than they went into it, The 


* 


mixed or allayed Joy Ie that mon take 
their children, Find money and mar- 
Mage to rid yourſelf of an i daughter, 


There is no better advice than to look al. ſeo 


ways at the iflve of things, Compare 
your griefs with other meit“s, and they 
will ſeem loſs, Owe money to be paid at 
Kalter, and Lent will ſeem ſhert to you, 
He who only returns home, dath not run 
— He can de nothing well who is at 
ovn your his God, Many avoid others 
becauſe they ſos not and know net them» 


folves, God js always opening his hand fore 


16 us, Let us be friends, and put out the 
devil's eye. le true there are many 
very good wives, but they are under 
8 Talking "ey. much, and lying, 
are couſin-germans, With all your learn» 
ing be ſure to know yourſelf, One error 
based twenty more. I will never jeſt with 
my eye nor with my religion, Do what 

ou have to do juſt now, and leave it not 


r to-morrow, IIl tongues ſhould have felf 


u pair of ſciſſors, Huge long hair, and 
— little brains, Speak little, hear much, 
and you will ſeldom be much out, Give 
me à virtuous woman, and I will make 
her a fine woman. He wha truſts nobody 
js never deceived. Drink water like an 
ex, wine like a king of Spain. I am not 
ſorry that my ſon loſes his money, but 
that he will have his revenge, and play 
on till, My mother bid me be confident, 
but lay no wagers. A fire is one 
half of a man's life, Covetouſneſs breaks 
the ſack; 7. c. loſes a great deal. That 
meat reliſhes beſt which coſts a man no- 
thing. The aſs bears his load, but not an 
over-load. He who eats his cock alone, 
muſt catch his horſe ſo too, He who 
makes more of you than he uſed to do, 
either would cheat you or necds you, 
He that would avoid the ſin, muſt avoid 
the occaſion of it. Keep 22 from 
the anger of a great man, from a tumult 
of the mob, from fools in a narrow way, 
from a man that is marked, from a widow 
that hath been thrice married, from wind 
that comes in at a hole, and from a re- 
conciled enemy. One ounce of mirth is 
worth more than ten thouſand weight of 
melancholy, A contented mind is a great 


| uu od, He that would cheat the 


muſt riſe early in the morning, 
Every fool is in love with his own bauble, 


very Ill man will have an ill time. op 


your ſword between you and the ſtrengt 
of a clown, Be ye laſt to go over u deep 
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of filver for 8 "ping enemy. Never ty 


river, He who hath « handſome 
a caſtle on the frontier, er & vinyy 
near the highway," never wants u quan 
Never deeelve your phyſician, your ce 
effor, nor your! lawyer, Make 4 biidg 


him whom you 
good, and bo 
can do alone 


lar friend is nobody's, 
on tle that knot you never can une 
Neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe any before y« 
know them, A prodigal ſon ſucceeds 
covetous father, He is fool enough hi 
ſelf who will bray * another 4 
'Though old and » yet fill advit 
Happy is he that mends of himſelf, wi 
out the help of others, A wile x 
knows his own ignorance, & fool thinks 
knows. every thing, What you eat 
never gains. you &@ friend. G 
houſe-keeping m but | a poor 
Fair words and foul deeds deceive 
men as well as fools.' Eating 100 well 
firſt makes men eat ill, afterwards, | 
him ſpeak Who received, let the g 
hold his peace. An houſe built by t 
father, and a vineyard p by 
1 A dapple- grey horſe 
ie ſooner than tire. No woman i 
when ſhe is dreſſed," The beſt une 
againſt an evil man is to keep ata ge 
P 1 A man's 1 is 
y ing. hi ing, and riding 
ſpeed. loving * tov dear u 
bounty, Buy at-a fair, and ſell at be 
Keep aloof ſrom all quarrels, be neitac 
witneſs nor party. God doth us mort 
more good every hour of our lives. 
ill blow, or an ill word. is all you vil 
from a fool, He- who lies long in bel 
eſtate pays for it. | Condder well of 
ſineſs, and diſpatch it quickly. He 
hath children hath neither kindred 
friends, May 1 have 3. diff 
wiſe man, if with any, He u. bath 
ſhame is loſt'to all virtue, * 
brings no reputation to any man, 
ation to all, Giving to pM 
no man's ſtore. He who is idle 
wanting ſomewhat, Eyil come! d 
ells, and goes aa by yu he 
houſe is tiled with glaſs mal 1 
ſtones at his neighbours. The nan 
the woman tow, and the devil « 


blow the coals, - Ho who 400 97 


© 
— 


» 

* 4 
* 
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ow it 3s with his neighbours. / There is a 
much ſhorter. cut from virtue to vice, than 
from vice to virtue. He is the happy man, 

not whom other men think, bat who thinks 
himfelf to be ſo. Of ſinful pleaſures re- 

tance only remains, He who hath 
much wants ſtill more, und then more. 

The leſs a man ſleeps the more he lives. 
'He can never ſpeak well who knows not 
when to hold h ace. The trueſt con- 
tent is that which no man can deprive you 
of. The remembrance of wiſe and 
men inſtructs as well as their preſence. 
'*Tis wiſdom, in a doubtful caſe, rather 
to take another man's judgment than 
our own. | Wealth betrays the beſt re- 
ſolved mind into one vice or other. We 
are uſually che beſt men when we are 
worſt in health. Learning is wealth to the 
poor, an honour to the rich, and a ſupport 
and comfort to old age, Learning pro- 
eures reſpect to good fortune, and helps 
out the bud. The maſter makes the houſe 
to be reſpected, not the houſe the maſter, 
The ſhort and ſure way to reputation, is 
to take care to be in truth what we would 
have others think us to be, A good re- 

utation is a ſecond, or half an eſtate, 
e hu the better man who comes neareſt 

to the beſt; © A wrong judgment of thin 
the moſt miſchievous thing in the world. 
e negle&t or contempt of riches makes 


un man more truly great than the poſſeſſion 


of them. That only is true honour which 
he gives who deſerves it himſelf, Beauty 
chaſtity have always u mortal quarrel 
between them. Look always upon life, 
und uſe it as a thing that is lent you, 
Civil offers are for all men, and good 
offices for our friends, Nothing in the 
world is fironger than a man but his own 
When a man comes into trou- 


only is the great learned man who 
ows enough to make him live well, 
An empty purſe and = new houſe finiſhed 
make à man wiſe, but tis ſomewhat too 


late. ; 
$ 154. The Way to Wealth, at clearly fhewn 


in the Preface of an old Pennſylvanian 
ek Thom 4, Poor — they im- 


aſllon :. 
5 money is one of his beſt friends, 
n 


« proved.” Writtm by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, 
' | /Courteous Reader, b 
I bas heard, that nothi $ an au- 
ſo 4 pleaſure, as to find his works, 
lly quoted by others, Judge, 
en gra- 


then, how much I muſt have 


| 1 o 
tißed by an incident I am going to relate 
drop 1 — my horſe, lately, where 
me ue ple were collefed 
an auction of ant goods. - The hor 
of the ſale not being come, they were con 
—.— on the badneſt of the times ; ur 
one of the company culled to 3 
clean old man, White Jocks, « Þr 
father Abraham, what think you of 
times 2 Will not thoſe taxes quit 
ruin the } how we be 
able to pay them? What would you adri 
us to ?'—— Pather Abraham ſtood ap, 0 
lied, * If you would have my advice, 
will give it you in ſhort; * for a word 1 
the wiſe is enough,“ as poor Richard ſays, 
bo M 1 oe hey to ſpeak hi 
mind, a erin os 
ceeded as — 11 
Friends, ſays he the taxes ure, indeed 
very heavy; and, if thoſe laid on by t 
government were the only ones we had 1 
y, we might more euſily diſcharge them 
ut we have many others, and much me 
grievous to ſome of us, We we tax 
twice as much by our idleneſs, three tims 
as much by our pride, and four times 
much by our folly ;| and from theſe tare 
the commiſſioners cannot eaſe or del 
us by allowing an abatement. Howeve 
let us hearken to good advice, and ſons 
thing may be done for unf * God þ p 
— that help themſelves, as Poor Ric 
ays: | 
I, It would be thought a hard ge 
ment that ſhould tax its one-tent 
art of their time to de employed in | 
ervice : but idlenefs taxes many of us wu 
more ; ſloth, by bringing on difcaſes, d 
ſolutely ſhortens life, „ Sloth, like 
conſumes faſter than labour wears, 
the uſed key is always bright,” u Ft 
Richard ſays, But doſt thou lore 
then do not ſquander time, for that wi 
ſtuff life is made of, as Poor Ric 
How much more than is neceſſary de 


wiſhing to collect into 
b en (0 


r of 


SEIFEN 


* Dr, Franklin, 
piece all the ſayings 
which he had dropped in the courſy of 
the Almanacks called Poor Richard, (nt " Fe that 
father Abraham for this puspoſe, Here 
that Poor Richard is ſo often quoted, 19d on 
the prefent title, he is fuld to by improwe | 
withſtanding the ſtroxe of humour In the cet 
ing paragraph of this addreſs, Poor * 
ders) and father Abraham have proved 
rica, that they are no common prox 
ſhall we, brother Engliſhmen, refuſe you 
and faving knowledge, becauſe it anni 
other fide of the Wafer? 


/ 


in leep! forgetting that © The fleep- 
ns — — poultry, and that there 
* lceping enough in the grave,” as 
Fer Richard (ays. | 
+ If time be of all things the moſt pre · 
gu, waſting time — be, W ber 2 
whays, © the greateſt prodigality ; fince, 
RT heres tells us, . Loſt x 4 is ne- 
w bund again; and what we call time 
aough alway's 82 little enough.“ Let 
pthen up and be doing, and doing to the 
ſe: ſo by diligence ſhall we do more 
ih leſs perplexity. © Sloth makes all 
bes dificult, but induſtry all eaſy; and 
Þ that riſeth late, muſt trot all day, and 
hull ſcarce overtake his buſineſs at night; 
ik lazineſs travels ſo ſlowly, that bo. 
my ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy bu. 
&, let not that drive thee ; and early 
bed, and early to riſe, makes a man 
* wealthy, and wiſe,” as Poor Rich- 
We ys. - 
' $0 what ſignifies wiſhing and hopin 
x better times? We my make theſe 
Ives better, if we beſtir ourſelves. In- 
iy need not wiſh, and he that lives up- 
hope will die faſting, There are no 
ws without pains ; then help hands, for 
ure no lands,” or, if I have, they are 
urtly taxed, 4 He that hath a trade, 
id 20 eſtate 3 and he that hath a calling, 
„ an office of profit and honour,” as 
1 Richard ſays; but then the trade 
it be worked at, and the calling well 
owed, or neither the eſtate nor the office 
i enable us to pay our taxes. —If we are 
Wirious we ſhall never ſtarve; for, * at 
working man's houſe hunger looks in, 
due, not enter.“ Nor will the bailiff 
tte conſtable enter, for © induſtry pays 
", while deſpair encreaſeth them.” 
t though you have found no treaſure, 


1 FE has any rich relation left you a legacy, 
we Diligence is the mother of 41 
ny 00d gives all things to induſtry, Then 


deep, while luggards ſleep, and you 
| have corn to ſell and to keep.“ Work 
le it is called to-day, for you know not 
much you may be hindered to-morrow, 
ie to-day is worth two to- morrow s, as 
i Richard ſays 3 and farther, „ Never 
. wat till to-morrow, Which you can do 
ay, 9 were a ſervant, would 
. be aſhamed that a good maſter 
euch you idle ? Are you then your 
maſter} be aſhamed to catch yourſelf 
d there [s ſo much to be done for 
A your family, your country, and 
Handle your tools without mit- 
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tens: remember, that ® The'cat in 
catches no mice, as Poor Richard 


is true, there is much i be done, 4, per · 


haps, yod are weak - handed but flick do it 
feadily, and you will ſee. great effecta ; for 


« Conſtant dropping wears away ſtones : 
and by diligence and. patience the me 
er. he cable ; and little rakes 

t oaks,!” 


#" Mathinks I hear fame of you 0. 


« Mult a man afford himſelf no leiſurs d 

I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Rich» 

ard ſays; © _—_— thy time well, if thou 
eiture; and, fince thou art 


meaneſt to gai 
not ſure of a minute, throw not away an 


hour.” Leiſure is time for doing ſome- 


thing uſeful ; this leiſure the diligent man 
wilt obtain, but the lazy man never; for, 
« A life of leiſure and a life of lazineſs are 
two things, Many, without labour, would 
live by their wits only, but they break for 
want of ſtock ;'* whereas induſtry gi 

comfort, and plenty, and reſpect. „ Fly 
pleaſures, and they will follow you, The 
diligent ſpinner has a large ſhiſt and now 


I have a ſheep and a cow, every body bids 


me gu ye tk ** 
II. But with our induſtry we muſt like. 

wiſe be ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and 

overſee our own affairs with our own eye 


and not truſt too much to others; for, as 


Poor Richard ſays, 


« I never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, | 
That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled he," 


And again, „Three removes is as bad 4 
a flre:“ and again, „ Keep thy ſhop, a 
thy ſhop will keep these“ and again, “1 
you would have your buſineſs done, go] 
not, ſend.“ And again, | 


% He that by the plough would thri 
Himſelf muſt either hold or drive,” 


And again, « The eye of the maſter will 


do more work than both his hands :"* and 


again, „ Want of care does us more da- 
mage than want of khowledge;"' and gain, 
Not to overſee workmen, is to leave them 
your purſe open,” Trulting too much to 
others care is the ruin of many; for, “ In 
the affairs of this world, men are ſaved, not 
by faith, but by the want of it“ dat a 
man's own care is profitable z for; « If you 
would have a faithful ſeryant, and ono that 
you like, -ſerve yourſelf, ' A litile negle& 
may breed great miſchief; for want of 
nail the ſhoe was loſt; for want of a ſhoe 
the horſe was loſt; and for want of a ow 


5. * 


| 


| ä | 
rider was loft,” being overtaken und 
og bay enemy; all for want of a little 

cure about « horſe-ſhoe nail, 


* 


les, and you will not . 


| bargain, 
may do thee more harm than good. For 


III. So much for induſtry, my friends, 
and attention to one's own buſineſs ; but to 
theſe we muſt add frugality, if we would 
make our induſtry more certainly ſueceſſ- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
fave as he gets, “ keep his noſe all his life 
to the ſtone, and die not worth a groat 
at Inſt, A fat kitchen makes a lean will ;'" 


» | 


4 Many eftates are ſpent In the 


in 
Bincs women for tes fort — and 
Knlttlug, 


And men f forfook howing and ſpllt- 
A 


* If you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, 
as well as of getting, The Indies have not 
made Spain rich, becauſe her out-goes are 
greater than her In- comes.“ 
Away, then, with — expenſive fol. 
n have ſo much 
cauſe tocomplain of hard times, heavy tax · 
es, and chargeable families j for 


Women and wine, game and decelt, 
Make the wealth (mall, and the want great.” 


And farther, « What maintains one vice, 
would bring up wo children.“ You may 
k, perhaps, that a little ten, of s little 
neh now and then, dlet a Iittle more cult» 
elonths a little Alner; and a Nitle enters 
nment now and then, ean be no great 
maiter but remember, 1 a little 
makes a mickle,'' Beware of lhitle ox» 


| ax „ A (mall leak will unk a great 


"as Poor Richard ſays and again, 
Who dainties love, hall beggars prove 
one moreover, „ Fools make fealts, and 
wiſh men eat them,” Here you are all 
got together to this ſale of fineries and 

k-nacks, You call them goods ! but, 
ou do not take care, they will prove 


_ evils to ſome of you, You expe@t they 


will be ſold cheap, and, perhaps, they may 
for leſt than they coſt ; but, if you have 
no occaſion for them, they mult be dear to 
you, Remember what Poor Richard ſays, 


* Buy what thou haſt no need of, and ere 


long thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſſaries,” And 
again, “ At a great pennyworth pauſe a 
While ;'' he means, that perhaps the cheap- 
neſs is N only, and not real; or the 

y ſtraitening thee in thy buſineſs, 


in * Place he ſays, Many have yon 
ruined by buying pennyworths,” 
Again, © It is no! out money in 


FY V 


» parchaſe of e 


| "a | 

is praftiſe ey "hr Suk 
want of minding the Almanack, Ma, 
one, for the ſake of finery on the back, ha 
ne with a rung belly, and half ſtarve 

ir families ; 7 Silks and fattins, fear! 
and yelyets, put out the kitchen-fire,” 
Poor Richard ſays, Theſe are not the » 
ceſſaries of life; they can ſcarcely be cal 
the conveniences 1 and yet only becay 
they look pretty, how many want to hy 
them ?-By theſe, and other exiravagur 
cies, the genteel are reduced to pover 
and forced to borrow of thoſe whow th 
formerly deſpiſed, but who, through | 
— and ae have maintained th 
ſtand N In which caſe It appears plalg! 
that 4 A ploughman on hls legs Is high 
than « gentleman on hls knees," wh 
Richard ſays, Perhaps they have had 
ſmall eſtate left them, which they knew nd 
the getting of} they think * It Is day, 4 
will never be night!“ that a little to bf 
ſpent out of ſ@ much l not worth minding 
but „ Always taking out of the meal-tol 
and never putting In, ſoon comes to 0 
bottom,“ a Poor lehard * th 
„» When the well de dry, | 4 w 
worth of water,” But this they ni 


ave known before, If they had. taken 
ad vieo, 4 If you would know the valu ON 1. 
money, go and try to borrow ſome ] for + 
that goes g borrowing, gow inn if 
. ene ns 5 | LE 
@ FAT Jenas $A THE ple, When de yo 
10 got gde % Digk funtor 1-1 
ſo4, and ſays, - 
Fond pride of deefs by furs 4 very ee Bl (ig, 
kre fangy you confult, eoufuls your puſh pr 
And r « rde is a4 leude bet e 
Want, and a great deal more ſaucy: lng 1 


ou have bought one fine thing} you BY 


uy ten more, that your appearance Ml bury 
be al of a piece; bl Poor Dick OK II 
is eaſier te ſuppreſs the „ Gitor; 
to ſatis all thas follow lt.“ 2 edit 
uly foll @ poor to 4 Iver 
Er ue Log . Kell, in order 10 # tome; 
* | yr 
tan 


ſoon 1 
a rr Walen . EIN 
on vanity, ſups on contempt per ripen” 
faſted och Plenty, dined with For 
and ſupped with Infam /. 
all, of what uſe is this pride of ff 
for which ſo muck is riſked, (0 


much 


? It cannot romote health, nor 
«x7 it makes bo Increaſe of merit 


ortune. 
2 * what madneſs it muſt be to run in 
Ubt for theſe ſuperfluities ? We are offer - 
6d, by the terms of this ſale, fix months 
credit ; and that, 22 has induced 
ome of us to attend it, becauſe we cannot 
fare the ready money, and 2 now to 
he ine without it. But, ah | think what 
jou do when you run in debt: you give to 
mother power over your — f you 
unnd pay at the time, you will be aſham+ 
6d to ſee your creditor z you will be In fear 
when you ſpeak to him $.you will make 
poor Fatal ieaking excues, and, by de- 
eee, come to loſe your vergelty, and fink 

baſe, downright lying z for, “ The ſe- 
wood view Is ly 10 the Arſt lo running in 
op i Poor * 11 * again, 
6 the ſame purpoſe, “ Lying rides upon 
Debt back!“ whores a free-born Eng- 
lian ought not 10 be aſhamed nor afraid 
w ſv or ſpenk 10 any man Nylng, But 
poverty often deprives a man of all ſplrlt 
wd virtue, „Its hard for an empty "ag 
w nd upright,» W hat would you thin 
that prince, or af that . 4 ＋ 0 
ould fue an edle forbidding you to dre 
lke 4 gentleman or gentlewafnan, on paln 
of Inprifonment of ſervitude } Would you 
Wi (hy that you were free, have a right to 
e n you pleaſe, and that (yeh an edict 
would be « breach of your priyilegus, and 
Wh d government tyrannient } and you 
ov 4ro about 46 put yourſelf under that 
Manny, when you run in debt for ſuch 
WW | Your ereditar bas authority, at hls 
a to deprive you of your . 
y confining you in gael for life, or by ſel- 
ng you for a ſervant, if you ſhould not be 

#19 pay him. When you have got your 

an, you may, perhaps, think little of 
Payinent ; but, as Poor Richard ſays, u Cre» 
Morz have better memories than debtors ; 
editors are a ſuperſtitious ſeRt, great ob- 
lervers of ſet days and times,” The day 


tomes round before = are aware, and the 


demand is made before you are prepared 
v latisfy it; or, if you — vw os in 
and, the term, which at firſt ſeemed fo 
8. will. as it leſſens, appear extremely 
on; Time will ſeem to have added 
M23 to his heels as well as his ſhoulders, 
hoſe have a ſhort Lent, who owe mo- 
5 be paid at Eaſter.“ At preſent, 
be you may think yourſelves in 
ug „ aud that you can 


P © * < _ 


dls. Th 
a the perſon, it creates envy, it haſtens | 


For age end want ſays | while 
| No — fon laſt 4 whale d a 

« Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain ; but ever, while you live, expence is 
conſtant and certain; and „It is ener to 
build two chinmeys, than to keep one in 
fuel,” as Poor Richard ſays: 80, Rather 
$0 to bed (upperlels, than riſe in debt. 


Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
Tis the Ron that will tura all your lead lute 


And when you have gt the philaſs» 
pher's ſtone, ſure yau will no longer oom · 
plain of bad times, or the dieulty of 
paying taxes. 

V. This dectrine, my friends, le ren» 
ſon and wiſdom 1 but, after all, do not de- 
pend too much upon your own induſtry, 
and frugality, an — * OX» 
cellent things ; for they may all be blaſted 
without the bleſling of Heaven 4 and there» 
fore, aſk that bleſſing humbly, and be ut 
uncharitable to thoſe that at preſent ſwem 
to want It, but comfort and help them. 
Remember, Job ſuffered, and was after» 
wu == elude, „ Fxperience 

And now it CONeiude, 
keops a dear ſyhool, but foals will learn In 
no other,“ as Poor Riohard ſays, and ſynrce 
in thats for It iy true, „ We may give ad» 
view, but We eannot give conduct, How 
ever, remember this, „ They that will not 
be eounſylled cannet be helped;” and fare 
ther, that ' If you will not hear Reaſon, 
ſhe will ſurely rap your knugkles,"" as Poor 
Richard ſays.! 

Thus the old gentleman ended his ha- 
rangue. The people heard It, and ap- 
proved the dodtring, and imnedinay 
ur the contrary, Juſt a4 If K h 

n & common ſermon; for the auftion 
opened, and they began to buy extrava« 
gantly.— I found the man had tho» 
roughly ſtudied my anacks, and di- 

ed all I had dropt on tloſe ropies 
Going the courſe df twenty-five years, 
The frequent mention he made of 
muſt have tired any one elſe ; but my'va- 
nity was wonderfully delighted with it, 
though I was conſcious that not a tenth 
part of the wiſdom was my own, which he 
aſcribed to mei bat rather the gleanings 
that I had made of the ſenſe of all ages 
and nations, However, I reſolved to be 
the better for the echo of it; and ien 


* 


. Ws 
"Thad at rf determined 
new coat; I went away, reſolved to wear motive, which' e 
my old ond a little yy Reader, if reaſenable mind, Which deve Ms cal U 


, w 


to buy Küf for u 


thou wik do the ſame; thy profir will be 
as great as mine,.-l am, av eve thine to 
Rien SAUNDERS, 
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116. In. Pra of Hirtus. 
Virtue is of Intrinſie value and 
deſert, and of indiſpenſable obligation; 
not the ereature of will, but neceſſary and 
immutable : not local or temporary, but 
of equal extent and antiquity with the di- 
vine mind ; not a mode of ſenſation, but 
everlaſting truth ; not dependent on power, 
but the guide of all power. Virtae is the 
foundation of honour and eſloom, and the 
fource of all beauty, order, and happi- 
neſs, in nature, It is what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qualities 
of a reaſonable being, to which they ought 
to be abſolutely ſubſervient, and without 
which the mare eminent they are, the more 
hideous deformities and the greater curſes 
they become. The uſe of it is not con- 
fined to any one ſtage of our exiſtence, or 
0 any particular ſituation we can be in, 
but reaches through all the periods and 
circumſtances of our beings. Many of 
the endowments and talents we now poſſeſo, 
and of which we are too apt to be proud, 
will ceaſe entirely with the preſent ſtate; 
but this will be our ornament and dignity 
in every future ſtate to which we may be 
removed. Beauty and wit will die, learn- 
-— Mow vaniſh away, and all the arts of 
ife be ſoon forgot ; but virtue will remain 
for ever. This unites us to the whole ra- 
tional creation, and fits us for converſin 
with any order of -ſuperior natures, an 
for a place in any part of God's works. 
It procures us the approbation and love of 
all wife and good beings, and renders them 
our allies and friends. But what is of un- 
ſpeakably greater conſequence is, that it 
makes our friend, aſſimilutes and 
unites our minds to his, and engages his 
almighty power in our defence. Superior 
beings of all ranks are bound by it no leſs 
than ourſelves. Tt has the ſame authority 
in all worlds that it has in this. The further 
an _ advanced in excellence and per- 
eddie n, the greater is his attachment to it, 
and the more he is under its influenee. To 
ſay no more, tis the law of the whole uni- 
verſe; it ſtands brit in the oſti mation of the 
Deity} its original is his nature; and it is 
the very object that makes him lovely, 
Such is the importance of virtue. Of 
what conſequence, therefore, is it that we 


prada it e 


this, One viren 
pre ſorable to the — m. 
ments and abilities, and-of: mort +4. 


ue than all the xrvaſores of the world,» 14 
you are wiſe, en NY virtue; und 666. 
tomn evory thing that cam come in com. 
petition with ik, Remember; that 

olſo deſerves one anuigus thought —. 
Remember, that this ulone d honour, glory 
wealth, and happineſs; Secure” this, 8. 
"- ow every thing ; loſs this-and at 


0 

1 

1 TGT eee en ens . 75 
9166. On, Cracly in dH, Ac, 
Man is that nk of the chain of unives! fern 
ſal exiſtence, by Which ſpiritual und ww i 
poreal beings ure united: a3" the wunden Dor 
and variety of the luer his inferior wlll tr 
almoſt infinite, ſo probably are thoſe of gli 6 
farmer Mis ſuperiors4/ and a4 We' ſee thy 'T 


the lives and happineſs of theſe below u 
are dependant on our — Þ rü. u, 
ſonably conclude, that our Nen and hap! 
pineſs are equally dependant on t wil 
of thoſe above us; accowitable/ like ddt 
ſelves, for the uſe of rhispower, 40 the ni 
reme Creator and Governor of alt thing 
hould this analogy be well fouddgd, he 
criminal will our accoant 12 7, When kt 
before that juſt and impartial Judge !Ye 
will man, that fanguinary tyrant, be abk 
to excuſe himſelf from the charge of thei 
innumerable erdelties inflided of hy 
offending ſubjects eoimmitted to His cir 
formed for his benefit, and placed udder f 
authority by their common Esther ?'whol 
mercy is over all his works,” md who" 
pects that His authority ſhovkd be cwetfHRu᷑im 11 


not only with tenderneſs and merey, ere. 
in conformity to” the laws of juffice iſſur 
w Serghabure can Serene un 


But to what bortid deviations fe W Tc | 
benevolent intention are we F | 

nefſes ! no ſmalf part of mankind 

their chief amuſements from the deal Or a 
and ſofferitif's of inferior aimed ny wh 
greater, conſider them gay as engine 
wood, or iron, uſeful in their ſeveral cet 
pations. The carman dripes Ws 


and the © r his nail, by re 
blows; and fo Jong as theſe produce 25 
defired effet. and they both go, e 
ther refle& or care whether either . 


have any ſenſe of feeling. The ban 
knocks dow the _ ox, with 90 | 
compathon than t wen ee 
a horlieſhoe ; and plunges his nut | 
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» W 
pity the ſuffer- 
pps of theſe defenceleſs creatures, there is 
karce one who entertains the leaſt idea, 
au juſtice or gratitade can be due to their 
nerits, or their ſervices, The focial and 
hieadly dog is hanged without remorſe, if, 
h bring in defence of his maſter's per. 
ln and property, he happens unknowingly 
v gitturd his reſt; the generous horle, 
who has carried his ungrateful maſter for 
nary years with eaſe and ſafety, worn out 
with age and infirmities, eontracted in 
ſervice, is by him condemned to end his 
niſerable days in a duſt-cart, where the 
pore he exerts his little remains of ſpirit, 
te more he is whi to ſave his ſtu 
liver the trouble of whipping ſome 


EE 


ig been taught the practice of many un- 
tural and uſeleſs feats in a riding -houſe, 
ie is at laſt turned out, and conſigned to 
de dominion of a hackney-coachman, by 
Nom de is every day corrected for per- 
keming thoſe tricks, which he has learned 
der ſo long and ſevere a diſcipline. 
ie luggiſh bear, in contradiction to his 
ure, 1s taught to dance, for the diver- 
of a malignant mob, by placing red- 
& Irons under his feet: and the majeſtic 
k tortured by every mode which ma- 
| can invent, for no offence, but that 
1 and unwilling to aſſail his dia- 
tormentors. Theſe, with innume- 
Me other acts of cruelty, injuſtice, and 
ntude, are every day committed, not 
Wy with impunity, but without cenſure, 
even without obſervation ; but we ma 
ſured, that they cannot finally oh 
y unnoticed and unretaliated. 
The laws of ſelf-defence undoubtedly 
uy us in deſtroying thoſe animals who 
ud deſtroy us, who injure our proper- 
® Or annoy our perſons; but not even 
hene ver their ſituation incapacitates 
d rom hurting us. I know of no right 
d we have to ſhoot a bear on an inac- 
Wie iſland of ice, or an eagle on the 
bor deaths procure us any benefit. We 
wable to give life and — ought 
toni to take it away from the 
Vel inſet, without ſufficient reaſon 
pm Tecelve it from the ſame benevo- 
d as ourſelves, and have therefore 
Val right to enjoy it. 
0 has been pleaſed to create number- 
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formed in and the 


his eaſy as poſſible, For this, Providence has 
wiſal 


b odedient to the laſh, Sometimes, hay- pa 


patain's top; whoſe lives cannot injure - 


every 


nutriment v ad- 
miniſters to our ſtomachs, are ſufficient 
proofs : theſe, as they are formed for our 
uſe, propagated by our culture, and fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to 
deprive of life, becauſe it is given and 
preſerved io them on that conditiong but 
this ſhould always be performed with all 
the tenderneſs and com paſſion which fo 
diſagreeable an office will permit ; and no 
circumſtances ought to be omitted, which 
can render their executions as quick and 


y and benevolently provided, by form» 
ing them in ſuch a manner, that their fleſh 
becomes rancid and 2 by a 
painful and lingering death ; and has thus 
compelled us to be merciful without com- 
ſion, and cautious of their ſuffering, for 
the ſake of ourſelves: but, if there are an 
whoſe taſtes are fo vitiated, and wh 
hearts are ſo hardened, as to delight in 
ſuch inhuman ſacrifices, and to partake of 
them without remorſe, they ſhould be 
looked upon as dzmons in human ſhapes, 
and expect a retaliation of thoſe tortures 
which they have inflicted on the innocent, 
for the gratification of their d depraved 
and unnatural appetites. | 

So violent are the paſſions of anger and 
revenge in the human breaſt, that it is not 
wonderful that men ſhould perſecute their 
real or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence ; but that there ſhould exiſt in 
nature a being who can receive pleaſure 
from giving pain, would be totally incre- 
dible, if we were not convinced, by me- 
lancholy experience, that there are pot 
only many, but that this unaccountable 
diſpoſition is in ſome manner inherent in 
the nature of man ; for, as he cannot be 
taught by example, nor led to it by w 7g 
tation, or prompted to it by intereſt, 
muſt be derived from his native conſtity- 
tion; and is a remarkable confirmation of 
what revelation ſo frequently inculcate 
that he brings into the world with him an 
original depravity, the effect: of a fallen and 
degenerate ſtate ; in proof of which we need 

y obſerve, that the nearer he 9 
to a ſtate of nature, the more predominant 
this diſpoſition appears, and the more vio- 
lently it operates. We ſee children laugh- 
ing at the miſeries which they inflict on 
unfortunate animal which comes 


within their power ; all ſavages are inge · 
nious in ry and happy in execut- 
3 | 


ings 


946 
ing, the moſt exquiſite tortures ; and the 
common people of all countries are de- 
lighted with nothing ſo much as bull-bait- 
ings, prize-fightings, executions, and all 
ſpectacles of craelty and horror. ogy 
civilization may in ſome degree abate this 
native ferocity, it can never quite extir- 
pate it: the moſt poliſhed are not aſhamed 
to be pleaſed with ſcenes of little leſs bar- 

arity, and, to the diſgrace of human na- 
ture, to dignify them with the name of 
ſports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly denied 
to their malevolence, and, with ſhouts of 
applauſe and triumph, ſee them plunge 
them into each other's hearts: they view 
with delight the trembling deer and de- 
fenceleſs hare, flying for hours in the ut- 
moſt agonies of terror and deſpair, and 
at laſt, ſinking under fatigue, devoured by 
their mercile(s purſuers: they ſee with joy 
the beautiful pheaſant and harmleſs par- 
tridge drop from their flight, weltering in 
their blood, or perhaps periſhing with 
wounds and hunger, under the cover of 
Tome friendly thicket to which they have 
in vain retreated for ſafety: they triumph 
over the unſuſpecting fiſh, whom they have 
decoyed by an inſidious pretence of feed- 
ing, and drag him from his native ele- 

ent by a hook fixed to and tearing out 
his entrails : and, to add to all this, they 
_ neither labour nor expence to pre- 
e 


rve and propagate theſe innocent ani- 


mals, for no other end but to multiply 
the objects of their perſecution. 

What name ſhould we beſtow on a ſa- 
perior being, whoſe whole endeavours were 
employed, and whoſe whole pleaſure con- 
ſiſted, in terrifying, enſnaring, tormenting, 
and deſtroying mankind ? whoſe ſaperior 
faculties were exerted in fomenting ani- 
moſities amongſt them, in contriving en- 
gines of de ſtruction, and inciting them to 
uſe them in maiming and murdering each 
other? whoſe power over them was em- 
ployed in aſſiſting the rapacious, deceiving 
"the ſimple, and opprefling the innocent ? 
| who, without provocation or advantage, 
| ſhould continue from day to day, void of 
all pity and remorſe, thus to torment man- 
Kind for diverſion, and at the ſame time 
' endeavour with his utmoſt care to preſerve 
their lives, and to propagate their ſpecies, 
in order to increaſe the number of victims 
devoted to his malevolence, and be de- 
lighted in proportion to the miſcries he 
occaſioned ? I ſay, what name deteſtable 
enough could we find for ſuch a being ? 
vet, if we impartially conſider the caſe, 


and our intermediate fituation, we 
acknowledge, that, with regard — 
animals, juſt ſuch a being is a ſportſman. 
0 15 "3 | Jann. 
$ 157. On the, Duties of School By:, 
the pious and judicious — * 
Quinctilian ſays, that he has included 
almoſt all the duty of ſcholars in this one 
2 of advice which he gives them, 1 
ove thoſe who teach them, as they lo 
the ſciences which they learn of then 
and to look upon them as fathers, fron 
whom they derive not the life of the body 
but that inſtruction which is in a manne 
the life of the ſoul. Indeed this ſentimer 
of affection and  reſpe& ſuffices to mak 
them apt to learn during the time of thei 
ſtudies, and full of gratitude all the rel 
their lives. It ſeems to me to include 
great part of what is to be expected fre 
the 


m. 

Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting t 
directions, in readily. receiving the inſtruc 
tions of their maſters, and reducing the 
to practice, is properly the virtue of ſche 
lars, as that of maſters is to teach we 
The one can do nothing withoot the otheg 
and as it is not ſufficient for a labourer 
ſow the ſeed, unleſs the carth, after ha 
opened its boſom to receive it, in 2 
ner hatches, warms, and moiſtens it; 
likewiſe the whole fruit of inſtructian 
pends upon a good correſ deu 
the maſters and the ſcholars. 

Gratitude for thoſe who have 
in our education, is the character of 
honeſt man, and the mafk of a 8 
heart. Who is there . ry ſays 0 
cero, that has been inſtrutted with 
care, that is not highly delighted wicht 
ſight, or even the bare remembrance 
his preceptors, matters, and the | 
where he was taught and brought 
Seneca exhorts young men to preſerie 
ways a great reſpe& for their * 
whoſe care ate indebted for 
mendment of their faults, and for dat 
imbibed ſentiments of honour and prot 
Their exactneſs and feveruy auf 
ſometimes at an age when we are 80 
condition to judge of the obligau® 
owe to them; but when years bare” 
ed our underſtanding aud 
then diſcern that what made wor 
them, I mean admonations, ret 
and a ſevere exactneſs in ref 
paſſions of an imprudent and income 
age, is expreſsly the very _ 
ſhould —— us eſteem and % 


NARRATIVES, DIALOGUES, &e. 


Thus we ſee that Marcus Aurelius, one of 
ue wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious 
that Rome ever had, thanked the 
fr two things eſpecially— for his having 
ud excellent tutors himſelf, and that he 
ul found the like for his children. 
Vinctilian, after having noted the dif. 
ferent characters of the mind in children, 
avs, in a few words, the image of what 
te jodged to be a perfeR ſcholar; and 
certainly it is a very amiable one: For 
ny part,” ſays he, „I like a child who is 
mcouraged by commendation, is animated 
by ſenſe of glory, and weeps when he is 
vdone, A noble emulation will always 
keep him in exerciſe, a reprimand will 
wach him to the quick, and bonour will 
ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not fear 
bat ſuch a ſcholar will ever give hiniſelf 
P to ſullenneſs.” Mihi ille detur puer, 
quem laus excitet, quem gloria juvet, qui 
mus fleat. Hic erit alendus ambitu : 


hac mordebit objurgatio : hunc honor ex- 
__ in hoc 


How great a value ſoever Quinctilian ſets 
won the talents of the mind, he eſteems 
boſe of the heart far beyond them, and 
koks upon the others as of no value with- 
ſt them, In the ſame chapter from 


m nunquam vere- 


ice I took the preceding words, he 
Cares, he ſhould never have a good 
mon of a child, who placed his Rudy 
kxcalioning laughter, by mimicking the 
K-avi0ur, mien, and faults of others; and 
preſently gives an admirable reaſon for 
* A child,” ſays he, cannot be truly 
prw0us, in my Opinion, unleſs he be 
Mc and virtuous; otherwiſe, I ſhould ra- 
* chooſe to have him dull and heavy 
i of a bad diſpoſition.* Non dabit 
a bonz indolzs, qui hoc imitandi ſtudio 
ut rideatur, Nam probus quoque 
"mis erit ille vere ingenioſus : alioqui 


5 Cuxerim tardi eſſe ingenũ, quam 


" Giſp!ays to us all theſe talents in the 
a of his two children, whoſe charac- 
by — and whoſe death he laments 
pee and pathetic a ſtrain, in the 
al preface to his ſixth book, 1.ſhall 
leave to inſert here a ſmall extract of 
"ch will not be uſclefs to the boys, xs 
Will find it a model which ſuits well 
Tu age and condition, 
— N mentioned his ſon, 
decke years old, and deſcribed 
— and beaaties of his countenance, 
8 of his expreſſions, the viva- 
as under g · Which began to 


947 
ſhine through the veil of childhood; “I 


gods in whom I placed all my pleaſure and all 


my _ and comfort enough I might 
have found in him: for, having now en- 
tered into his teath year, he did not pro- 
duce only bloſſoms like kis younger brother, 
but fruits already formed, and beyond the 
power of diſappointment, have much 
but I never ſaw in any child, 
I do not ſay only ſo many excellent diſ 
ſitions for the ſciences, nor ſo much taſte, 
as his mafters know, but ſo much probity, 
ſweetneſs, good-nature, gentleneſs, and in- 
clination to pleaſe and oblige, as I diſ- 
cerned in him. 

* Befides this, he had all the advantages 
of nature, a charming voice, a pleaſing 
countenance, and a ſurpriſing facility in 

ron6uncing well the two languages, as if 
— had been equally born for both of 

em. 
« But all this was no more than hopes. 
I ſet a greater value upon his admirable . 
— equality of temper, his reſolu- 
tion, the courage with which he bore u 
againſt fear and pain; for, how were his 
ſicians · aſtoniſhed at his patience under 
a diſtemper of eight months continuance, 
when at the point of death he comforted 
me himſelf, and bade me not to weep for 
him ! and delirious as he ſometimes was at 
his laſt moments, his tongue ran of nothing 
elſe but learning and the ſciences: O vain 
and deceitful hopes! &c. | 
Are there — boys amongſt us, of 
whom we can truly ſay ſo much to their 
advantage, as Quinctilian ſays here of his 
ſon ? t a ſhame would it be for them, 
if, born and brought up in a Chriſtian . 
country, they had not even the virtues of 
Pagan children! I make no ſcruple to re- 
t them here again—docility, obedience, 
reſpe& for their maſters, or rather a degree 
of affection, and the ſource of an eternal 
titude ; zeal for ſtudy, and a wonderful 
irſt after the ſciences, joined to an ab- 
horrence of vice and;irregularity ; an ad- 
mirable fund of probity, ls, gentle- 
neſs, civility, and liberality ; as allo pa- 
tience, courage, and greatneſs of ſoul in 
the coarſe of a ſickneſs. What then 
was wanting to all theſe virtaes ?—That 
which alone could render them truly worthy 
the name, and muſt be in a manner the 
foul of them, and con o_ ny whole 
value, the precious gi aith and piety ; 
the ſavi 2 a Mediator; a 
fince _ > of pleaſing God, and refer- 
ring all our actions to him. 
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t To accuſtom young People io the innocent and agreeable Employment obſerving Nature, 
it was pores proper to inſert the following, as affording them an 7775 Mon, on 
much valuable Information. 


MARKS EXPLAINED, ' 


b ſignifies buds ſwelled. 
- - = buds beginning to open. 


, 


f - - flowers beginning to open. 
F- - - - flowers ful — 5 

| - - - - leaves beginning to open. 

L - - leaves quite out. | 

r. p. - - fruit nearly ripe. , , 

R. P. - fruitquite ripe. . | 

E - - - - emerging out of the ground. 
D- - - - flowers decayed. 


EE: MO NT. 


an ; | 
J pkg OSEMARY, 515. H. Roſmarinus officinal. f. 
11. R Honeyſuckle, 458. Lonicera periclymenum, |. 
23. Archangel, red, 240.2. Lamium purpureum, F. 
Haſel nut tree, 439. Corylus avellana, f. 
Honeyſuckle, 458. Lonicera periclymenum, L. 
Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum tin, F. 
Holly, 466. Ilex. aquifolium, f. 
26, Snow drops, 11 . Galanthus val, F. 
Chickweed, 347 . _ media, — 
Spurry, 351.7. Spergula arwenfis, F. 
Daiſy, 184. Bells perennis, F. 


* 3 Wy 
nu MONT H. 
4. WOOD LARK, 69.2. Alauda arborea, fg. 


Elder tree, 461. Sambucus aigra, f. 


12. ROOES, . Corvus frugilegus, begin to pair. | 
GEESE, 15 1. Anas, n ot 
* WAGTAIL WHITE, 75.1. Moacilla alba, appears. 145 


F 


\ 


* The wagtail is ſaid by Willughby to remain with us all the in the ſevereſt webe 
ſeems to me to ſhift its quarters at leaſt, if it does not go out of However, it is = 
a bird of paſſage in ſome countries, if we can believe Aldrovanduy, the author uf the Sean | 
dar, and the author of the treatiſe De Migrationibus Avium. Linnerus obſerves, $. N. Art. 
that moſt birds which live upon inſefs, and not grains, migrate. Mews" 16. 780 


29. 
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r RUSH, 2. Turdus muftens, fings. 5 


* CHAFFINCH, 88. Fringilla celebs, ſings. 
20. Thermometer, 11. Higheſt this month. 

Thermometer, 2. Loweſt this month. 

22. PARTRIDGES, 57. Tetras perdix, begin to pair. 

Haſel tree, $39; r ; | | 
2c, Gooſeberry buſh, 1484. s groffularia, J. . 
Currant, — 456.1. Ribes rubrum, |. 8 | both young plants, 

Thermometer from the 19th to the 25th, between © and - 1 with ſnow. 

Wind during the latter of the month between E. and N. 


t, Yr 

March ; 
2. ROOKS, 39.3. Corwus frugilegus, begin to build. 
THRUSH, 642. Turdus myficus fn 

4. T US , 2. urdus , 1. 

| Thermometer, 8 

ene 

7. er, o. % month. 

1. Sallow, Salix, == 
Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum , l. 

+ BEES, Apis — — out of the hive. 
Laurel, 1549. H. Prunus lazrocerafus, |. 
Bay, 1686. H. Laurus nobilis, I. 

20. Vernal equinox. | 

21. Graſs, ſcurvy, 302.1. Cochlearia officinalis, F. 
Aſp, 446.3. Populus tremula, F. 

26. Speedwell, germander, 279.4. Veronica are, F. 
Alder, 442. Alnus betula, F. | 

28, Violet, ſweet, 364.2. Viola odorata, F. 
Parſnep, cow, 205, Heracleum ſphondylium, R. 
Pilewort, 296. — caria, F. 
Thermometer, 25. 50. Higheſt this month. 

29. Cherry tree, 463. Prunus ceraſur, B. 
Currant buſh, 456.1. Ribes rubrum, B. 
Primroſe, 284.1. Primula weris, F. 

Yew tree, 445. Taxus baccata, F. 

_ mw 460. Viburnum puls, 2 a 
orn, haw, 45 3.3. Cratzgus oxyacart | 

Larch tree, _ H. Pings larix, 3. 

Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus — 


Tanſy, 188. Tanacetum 


. IV. d ON T k. 
1. Cheſnut, horſe, 1683. —— B. 
— 444. Betula alba, L. 1 


» Weepin : Salix | 
ELu-TaxEE, 468. Ulmus campeſftris, F. 
tree, 452.2. Sorbus azcuparia, f. | 
x: | ; : 

Linens ſays, that the female chaffinch Italy alone, through Holland ; and that the male 
nere nn the ſe - 
FR iſ in Switzerland in the winter, but not the male. 
=: to blame Ari 


lid. 17. f. 3. ſays, that boes do not cos out of their hiyes before May 12. and 
Ariſtotle for ta! they come out in the beginning of ſpring, i. 6. March 12. 
323 1. Apricot. 


MU 


950 K PE. Wb; RET 
April IP | - 

. 1. Apricot, 1533. H. Prunus Armeniaca, E. n 
Narciſſus, pale, 371.2. Narciſſus gſeudanar. 1 

3. Holly, 466.1. Ilex aguifolinm, f. : NN 
Bramble, 467.1. Rubus 2 L. 8 
Raſberry buſh, 467.4. Rubus idea, L. — 
Currants, red, 456. Ribes rubrum, F. 10 8 
Dandelion, 170.1. Leontodon taraxicums K. * 2 
Cleavers, 225. Galium aparine, E. 

4. Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum tiaut, F. 
AePLE TREE, 451.1, 2. Pyrus malus, B. 

Orpine, 269.1. um telephium, B. 
Briar, 464. 1. Roſa caniaa. JJ. 

6. Gooſeberry, 1489. H. Ribes graſſalaria, f. 
Maple, 470.2. Acer campeſtre, H. | 
Peach, 1515. H. Amygdalus Perfica, L. et F. 
Apricot, 1533. H. Malus Armeniaca,, L. 

Plum tree, 462. Prunus præcox, L. | 
Pear tree, 452. Pyrus communis, | 
* SWALLOW, 71.2. Hirundo urbica, returns. 
7. Filberd, 439. Corylus ana, L. 7 
Sallow Salix, L. 
Alder, 442.1. Betula alnus, l. 
Lilac, 1763. Syringa vulgaris, l. 
Oak, 440.1. Quercus, robur, f. 
Willow, weeping, Salix Babylonica, b. 

8. Juniper, 444. Juniperus communis, b. 

' 9. Lilac, 1763. Syringa wulgaris, b. bi 
Sycamore, 470. Acer peudoeplatanus, I. | 
Wormwood, 188.1. Artemiſia ab/inthium, E. 

+ NIGHTINGALE, 58: Metacilla * Ang.. 
Auricula, 1082. H. Primula auricula, | 
10. Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nobilis, L. 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus beta/ar, b. 
Willow, hire, 447-1. Salix alba, b. 
BEES about the male ſallows. WON 
Feverfew, 187.1. Matricaria Parthenium, E. 
Dandelion, 170.1. Leontodonaraxicum, E. 4 
Hound's tongue, 226.1. * offitinalt, E. 
Elm, 468. Ulmus, campeſtris, 1. | 
ANEMOXE, wood, 259. Anemone nemoro/a, R. 
Jack in the hedge, = Eryſimum alliaria, E. 
Quince tree, 1452. H. Pyrus cydonia, L. 
11. Elder, water, 48 Viburnum opulus, L. 


# According to Ptolemy, ſwallows return to A®gypt about the latter end of January 


+ From morn tilt eve, tis muſie all aroumd : 
Nor doſt thou, Philomel, diſdain to join, 
Even in the mid-day glare, and ad the quire. 

But thy ſweet ſong calls for an hour apart, 
When ſolemn Night. beneath-his canon = 
Enrich'd with ſtars, by Silence and by, 3 
Attended, ſits and nods. in awful tate ; | 
Or when the Moor in her refulgent car, 

Triumphant ride amidſt the ſiwar clouds, 
Tinging them as ſhe paſſes, and wih rms | 
Of mildeſt luſtre gilds the ſcene below 

| White zephyrs bland breathe thro” the thing fade, 
With breath ſo gentle, and ſo ſoſt, that cen l 
The poplar's trembling leaf forgets ta mov, &; 
And mimic with its ſound the vernal ſhower 3 
Then let mo ſit, and liſten to thy Rraings &6, 


* 


18 


. 
*, : 


1. * 


April . 
- Alder, berry bearing, 455. Rhamnus frangula, I. 


THE CALENDAL | 


12. Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia acacih, l. 


Mulberty tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, |. 
Lime tree, 473-1,2,3- Lilia Europe, I. 
Mercury, dogs, 138.1. Mercurialis perenniss F. 
* Elm, wych, 459.4. L. 

Ragweed, 177. Senecio jacobea, E. 


. Laburnum, 1721. Cytiſus laburnum, f. 


Strawberry, 254. Fragaria v, F. 
Quicken tree, 452.2. Sorbus aucuparia, L. 
Sycomore, 470, Acer p/eudeplat. L. 
Laurel, 1549. H. Prunus lavroteraſus, L. 
Gooſeberry doch, 1484. H. Ribes n 
Currant buſh, 456.1. Ribes rubrum, F. 
Mallow, 251.1. Malva 6 1. E. | 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus betulus, . I? 


14. Flixweed, 298.3. Siſymbrium /ophia, E. 


18. 


Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus . B. 


Vine, 1613. Vitis wini/era, 


16, 


Apple tree, 451. Pyrus malus, L. 

Hops, 137.1. Humulus Jupinus, E. 

Plane tree, 1706. H. Platanus orientalis, b. 
Walnut tree, 438. Juglans regia, f. | 
BITTERN, 100,11. Anon makes a noi ſc. 
'Furneps, 204. 1. Braſſica rapa, F. 

Abele, 446.2. Populus alba, B. 

Cheſnut, 138.2. H. Fages caſtanca, B. 

Ivy, ground, 243. Glechoma Hederacea, F. 

Fig tree, 1431. Ficus carica, bo | 
Apricots and feaches out of blow. 

RED START, 78.5. Motacilla Phenicurds, returns» 
Tulip tree, 1690. H. Liriodendran tulipsfera, B. 
Plum tree, 462. Prunus domeſtica, F. a: 2 
Sorrel, vu, *281.1,2. Oxalis aceto/ella, F. 2 
Marygold, marſh, 272. Caltha paluſtris, F. 
— ſpurge, 465. Daphne laureola, F. ' 


Jack in the hedge, 291.2. Eryſimum alliaria, F. 


Willow, white, 447-1. Salix alba, L. et F. 
Cedar, 1404. II. Pinus cedrus, l. 
Elder, avater, 460.1. Viburnum opulus, f. 
Abele, 446.2. Populus aiba, L. 

+ CUCKOW, 23. Cuculus canorus, fings. 
Oak, 440.1. „ * robur, 1. F. 
Thorn, 6/ack, 462.1. Prunus /pingſus, g. 
Pear tree. 452. Pyrus communis, f. 


Violet, dog, 364. 3. Viola canina, 

Lime tree, 413-1,2,3- Tilia Europa, JL. 
Nightſhade, 205. Atropa Celladenna, E. 
Cherry tree, 463.1. Prunus ceraſus, F. 
Alu tree, 469. Fraxinus excelſſer, f. 
Maple, 470. Acer campeſtre, L. 

Broom, 474. Spartium ſceparium, b. 
Cheſnut, 138.2. Fagug caftanea, L. 

Fir, Scotch, 442. Pinus flveftris, b. 


 Linnzys Joes not ſeem to know this ſpecies of elm. 


| 5 no 
* \Rophanes lays, that when the cuckow ſung the Phanicians reaped u best and barley. 


3P4 ; 18. Cuckow 


ae nnn 


link 
18. Cuckow flower, 299. C e Be 28'* 5; 
20. Thermometer 42. the bighef gr month, | bat 58 TIHW 3 
21. Walnut tree, 435. _ regia, 3 1 iti; 1 qty! 
Plane tree, 1 latanus 2 1. I. c Mud dl 
Fir, Weymouth, * dend. Pinus taeda, B. KA 74 n 41 390 5 wel) 
Acacia, 1719. H. L Badinia goat: acacia, L. N c 
Fig tree, 1431. H. Ficus carica, L. agu? 235 gf » 
all lower, 291. 2 cheiri, F. ans 14-3831 vill 
Poplar, black, "1 1. Populus nigra, L. ) nol Nom 196 
Beech S 39.1. 2 lvatica, L. 5 . 
22. Fir, balm of Gi Pinus n i d rut 
Young 4 | 2 cares ane 
Fir, Scotch, . Pinys — . 8 1 
As n, 469. raxinus excelfior, F. et L. _— 7 
Broom, 474- 2 ſcoparium, L. walk 1 
Poplar, Cu L. 
Meadow — 259. Spirza almaria. EK. 
Fig tree, 1431. H Ficus carica, fruit Soong 
Tormentil, 257.1. Tormentilla ere#a, 
Phyllerea, 1585. H. Phyllerea larifolia, F. A 
Thorn, evergreen, 1459. H. Meſpilus ppracantha, F. r. 
Roſemary, 515. H. Nolm arinus officinalis, F. — 
Campion, white, 339.8. Lychnis wg F. BILE ag he 
Buckbean, 285.1. Meenyanthes trifal. F * 
Furze, needle, 476.1. Geniſta Anglica, F. | 
Stitchwort, 346.1. Stellaria holoftea, F. | . —— 
23. Crab tree, 451.2. — malus Hiv. F. e Ae4r 
Apple tree, 451.1. Pyrus malus, f. | $1 
Robert, herb, 358. Geranium Robertian, F. r 
Fieldfares, 64.3. Turdus pilaris, — bere. 85 1 
24. Broom, 474. Spartium /ſcoparium, F. | * 
Mercury, 156.15. Chenopodium 1 F. 3 
Yew tree, 445. Taxus baccifera, L. 2 
Holly, 466.1. Ilex aquifolium, B. | | Shae Se 
Furze, 475. Eulex Europeans, |. Mo TE... 
— 202. Agrimonia expator, E. | rn 5 
25. — 470. Acer þ/eudeplat. F. v1 e Jun! 
rabeam, 451. Carpinus betulus, F. 8 
Ap 446. Populus tremula, |. * 4.0. Arte. 1 A* 1 6 
Spurge, ſun, 13.8 Euphorbia peplus, F. > Fug — 
Elder tree, abs 1. Sambucus nigra, f. * ad . 
Nettle, 139. Urtica dioica, F. ee ee 


Bindweed, /mall, 275.2. Convolvulus arvey/ b. —— , 
Fir, balm of Gilead. g Seas. mg es h ant 
. Cicely, wild, 207.1. Chærophy Hboeftre, 7. re ebe (9019; 


) 

Young currants and gooſeberries. Cys ao 1 

26. Plantain ribaort, 314-5. Plantago lanceol.” F. cnn xp ax | 1 
Germander, wild, 281.11. Veronica c. 1 OD 
Cuckow pint, 266. Arum Cn ne." $a; £49” 3 1 » 
Holly, 4 „Illex a 4 erte * 
Harebells, 373. 3. Hyacinthus wonſeripr, kk. 

27. LILA, 1763. H. —— vulgaris, F. iet , en 
Crane's bill. Feld, 357.2. Geranium cicutar. F. e e 
St. John's wort, . — Man” E. e 5 5d 98 ber 
Betony water, "2 Scrophularia-aguat.. * . ur det e 1 
Bryony, white, J. Br 'onia alba, E. 1 TE re e 1 
Birch tree, 443. 1. Betula albs, n * 4 — £8 fd G f ern 


28. Jeſſamine, 1599.1. H. aſminum officinale, 1. 
| Aber, white, 453-3- Cratzgus exyacantha, f. 1 
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Ae 


1. * BLACK CAP, 79.12. r ws 
+ WHITE THO AT, 77. N 
E 

Quince tree, 1452. H. Malus Cydon. f 

Crowfoot, 3 „248. 4% Ranunculas en. F. 

Bugle, 2 uga reprans, 7 
” —4 688. H — nobilis, f. a | 


Chervil, vil, 207.1. Chærophyllum ane £ 

Parſnep, cow, 205.1. Heracleum . f. d 

Pine, maxured, 1398.1. H. Pinus pinea, f. | 
30. Snow, 


t Thermom. 5. r 


v. u ON TH. 
May 


1. Croſswort, 223.1. Valantia crzciata, F. 
—— 253.1. — urbanum, F. 


2 191.1. Artemiſia 
1688. fa. Laurus nobilis, L 
3. bee valley, 26 Convallaria Maialis, f. 
Violet, water, 285. 2 F. 
4 Lettuce lambs, oo Valeriana hbeyfta, F. 


Tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipsfera, L. 
Hound's tongue, 226.1. Cynog un ical 


Cowſlips, 284.3. Primula 1 
Valerian, great wild, 200.1. Valerian officinalis, F. 
—_ , 284.1. Rhinanthus crifta gall, F. 
ce. 

Fe 5 this month, 

ir, filver, * the 

5- Twayblade, 385. Ophrys 2 f. 

Tormentil, 257. Tormentilla cracta, F. 

Celandine, 309. Chelidonium majus, E. 
X — 238.1. Betonica officinalis, E. 


hut , robur, F. et L. 


— * bas 3546. ö ö 3 


8 5. 

O. um urin, 

ite, ay of —_ album, 1 

— tree, 453.2. aucuparia, * 
15 * Pinus Hiveftris, * 


» 224. Af oderata, F. 
$ — ee 1388, H 


— 66. — 
— 453-3: Cratargus exyacantha, F. 
The black 


it 2 —— fine ſinging bird, and Ami kts Ge cnt, 


ſome doubt whether this 


. un e eng er thug th . fon 
—— 09 Br D ” 


e 11, Maple, 


1 "AS 89 I» E M Df & 15% 3077 


_— 


11. M apl, g. Acer. campylire, F. nv e VEL! n 
es, garden, f. . 70 „* 97 * * 1 
ia. Barberry buſh, 465. Berberis wnlg eric . — a 


Cheſnut, bore 1683. H. Eſculu — Nr wo — RR 

ugloſs, /mall wild, 227.1. Lycopſis arven/#, F. | Dn 

13. Graſs, water ſcorpion, 1 Myoſotia forpioids F. vel Ned n/a file. | 
Quince tree, 1452. H. Pyrus Cydozia, Fo ,- , 14% NAT iO. 
Cleavers, 225. Galium aparine, F. 7 

14. Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus zigra, L. fi 4s 
Aſp, 446.3. Populus tremula, I. 


Crowfoot, bulbous, 247.2: Ranunctlus bulbec, T. 
Butter cups, 247. Ranunculns repent, F. 
15. Nr Lins turkies. | "I 2 
Lime tree, 47 3. Tilia Europen, f. Ny aa 
Milkwort, *287.1,2. Polygala valgaric, F. bid. 


Crane's bill, 35 10. Geranium malle, F. Lad e 
Walnut, 137 A. Juglans regia, F. | 
16. Muſtard, hedge, 290.4. Eryſimum efficingle, E. HY 
20. — 'blac 262. 1. Tamus communis, F. 
oaks, and more aſhes andbeechgs, fill withaut leafs 
— olet, ſweet, 364.2. Viola odr, D. g "<P 
Stitchwort, 346. _—_— holofga, D | : 755 
Anemone, wood, 259,1. Anemone nemerg/a, D. 1 4 
Cuckow flower, "269. 20. e atenſir, Pop . 1 
Earth nut, 209. Bunium, .* | 
Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Meer 3 
21. Nightſhade, 26 5 Atr Opa belladpnna, 1. * 
Ry E, 288. Secale Hybernum, in car. r | 
23. Pellitory of the wvall, 158.1. un fic. E | BEL W ar 
24. Bramble, 467. Rubus fratico/up, f. f . 
25. Moneywort, 283.1. Lyſimachia aun F. | 
Columbines, 173.1. Aquilegia wager, F. in ad; 
26. Tanſy, wild, 256.5. Potentilla aer, F. 
Henbane, 274. Hyoſcyamus niger, F. 
27, Campion, white, 339.8. Lychms dioica, R. 
Clover, 328.6. Trifolium pratenſs, F. WAP 
28. Avens, 262.1. Geum urbanum, F. 
Chervil, wild, 207. Chærophyllum e F. 
30. 1 , black, 262.1. Tamus communiz, F. | 
Brooklime, 280.8. Veronica beceabunga, F. F Toy 
Cuckow flower, 338. Lychnis flor cnc, Þ. 


"In 


Creſſes, water, 300.1. {ymbrium age T. Z how 7 N 
Rs anc 32. Higheſt this month, | «10h OV; 
31. 13 351-7. Spergula arvey/ir, F. "> bien Wi 


TANG 465. ee Weine 


| . 
VI. db. 0 N * OY en 17. 
une r W's" „N | 
2. Elder, water, „ 460. 1. Vibornom pals, F. 8 ** 
Lu, yoltoxv water, 588.1. Nymph ea, F. ene 
Flower dg luce, yellow 1 Anieng Iris gp/euge F. — — 
© Mayweec 7 + 185.3 erpis 0 8 | 
Pimpernel, 282.1. Anagalbs arventas KKK. 
1. Ag{mart, 145-4 Eon penis? N 


3. 


THE CALENDAR-OF FLORA. gg: 


N. 
Thyme, 430.1, Thymus /erpyllunm, 
n pb. 205, Heracleum Nn F. 
Quicken tree, 452, Sorbus aucupariay D. 
5. Radiſh, horſe, 301.1. 9 armarac, F. 


— 2 Rube? a * 


— 
t cone * SUCKER, or FERN OWL, 25. Caprimulgus berge is ard 
whe even 
6. Vine, 1613. . Vitis a0 0 508 b. 
Flix weed, 8 5 
Raſberry buſh, 467. 4 Robes ui, 
Mallow, dwarf, 251.2. Malva 


Elder, 461.1. Sambucus nigra, 
1 


F. 


f 5 | © 


F. 
F. 


Stitchwort, er, 345. 
Tare, everlaſti 7 320.3. Lathyrus j 5. 
Gout werd, 208.3. Ago podagrar. F. 


Bryony, aubite, 261.1,2, Bryonia all, F. 
Ros, DOG, 454-1. Roſa canina, F. 
Bugloſs, wipers, 227.1. Echium vulgare, F. 
5. Graſs, verual, 398.1. A odor as 
Darnel, red, 395. Lolium perenne, F. 
Poppy, wild, * 5 ver m, F. 


Buckwheat, 181. Polygonum fagopprem, F. | 
8. Pondweed, narrow hd 145-9, 5 amphib, r. 
Sanicle, 22 1. 1. Sanicula Exropea, F. 
9. Eyebright, 284.1. Eupbraſia officinalic, F. 
Heath, fine laaved, 47 1.3. Erica cinerea, F. 
Saxifrage, bugle, hyacinth, D. 
Broom, 474-1. Spartium ſceparium, dad., 
Nettle, hedge, 247. Starchys H,] F. 
12. Wheat, 386.1. riticum hybernum, in ear. | 
Meadow ſweet, 269.1. Spirza almaria . 
ScaB10Us, FIELD, 191.1. Scabieſa , F. 
Valerian, great water, 200. 1. Valeriana N 
Cinquefoil, marſh, 256. 1. Comarum 
Orchis, leſter Tee 380.18, — bifolia, 7. 
ba oblam lum F. 


13. Willow herb, great 7 2 Epil 
Parſnep, cow, 2056. 


Betony, water, 284. 1 — r. 
Cockle, 338.3. A Arm" git 
Sage, 510.7. H. naljt, F. 


1j. Mallow, 251.1. — teeftrii, F. 
Nipplewort, 173.1. Lapſana communis, F. 
Woodbind, 458.1,2, Lonicera 
NIGHTINGALE 

6, Fir, Weymouth, 8 dend. Pinus da, F. 
Hemlock, 215.1. Conium maculatum, F. f 
Nügdelbade, woody, 265. Solanum dulcamara, F. 
Archangel, white, 240. Lamium album, F. 

17. Vervain, 236. e F. 
Agrimony, 202. A or, F. 


water, 215. aquatic, F. 
bn . t. K. 14- ſays, the chiaf tima for bees to mako honey | is about the ſolſti 


a lay, | to his. account then theſe plants ary as 


ds bi ben Ctlby, x quoted eee De Migrations Avions 


; 17. Acacia, 


" 1 


when the 
Tagland 


335 p PEN yp: t RAR me 


June ig bu 
17. Acacia, 1719, H. Robinia eude-aracia, T. ized ent ei 
18. Yarrow, 153 Achilles 2 N S1 22 v3 34A ee 8 
19. Thermom. * 25. Higheſt this month. *. 82 N * di. au. 0 | 
21, Orache, wild, 154-1. Cheno a abi F. uadrs 


$ „ About thi: time ROOKS 
= Fn —— ne 


Ry, 388.1. Secale hybermon, F. wu 
Sell. heal, 2 8. Prunella wa/gari:, f. Wach 
Parſley, * 219.4. Tordylium ant hriſcus, a 


Graſſes of kinds, a: feftuca, aira, agroftis, ee n, 
22. Hood, bak, 2 39. bee tachys Germanica, F oo = 
t. John's wort, 342. ricum perforatum, F. n * 
Parſnep, 206. 10 or bear rome, eee WOT EO 


9 white, 287. 5 —＋ t „F. | 
Poppy: „ wild, 308. Pa n, 

23. Larkſpur, 708.3. H. — Hjacis, F. ; ; 

Marygold, corn, 182. "% 1 b. F. {a 

24. Roſemary, 515. H. Roſmarinus OE * N 

85 . — 1 wotral ar venſis, r. bf 
in , oat, 275.2, us . | "OUR 
Feverfew, 187. Madicaria parthenium, F. re 
Woad, wild, 366.2. Reſeda luteola, F. | > 1 

* _ gov: 1. Reſeda Galogh 6 ptr” * D 
rchangel, ye 240.5, Galeo * F. 
Wheat, 46 1, Triticum hybernum, ann 
Thermom. 20. The loweft this month, r 37 We 
One mn N 
Pamper mark, 222, Hydrocotule n n 
Fweet, 259. Spiræn almaria, F. e 
28. = manured, 389. Avena s, F. reh * 
Barley, wr V . I Fee 
Midſummer 12 apricot, , . . ws 1% * N ; 

Syuccory, WILD, 174.1. Cichorium intybus, F. na a 
Blue bottles, 198, Centaurea au, F. wed 


Knapweeed, great, 198. Centaurea tg, F, hap 1 
30. Currantis ripe. | we 
According to Dr. Halu, May and Jung beat it, at — 28.5 


* ren 0 1 
22 _ rorouns Tis — \ $615. eee 

$ if the love ongiters, overw m ” ko 969A 
By bountenus nature 's plenty, 1 * ee ait en e 
In drowſy lethai U 1 , 400 | "L4 [ WH . 


vn. M ON r u. N N 


july ' 8 * 4 „* TY * 2 

2, Beech, 439. Fagur lvaticas BF. RN. RY 

— 45-2. Faging procumbens, 7. | - An 870! 
Carrot, wild, 218, Daucus carrera, k. 


Graſs, . Tritieum repent, in rar, | 1 ern 
Violet, alte an, 274. derte TOTP. \ 


I heard no birds after the end of this month, ex prone corre we 
Ovdienamus, whiſtling late at nights the Y BLLOW HAMMER, N 

FINCH, 8g;t. and GOLDEN CRESTED WAX, 1 225 Motacilla 09g ew ee * 
1 omitted to note down when the cuekaw leſt off Raging, but, as well as l nenen, * 
this time, Arifiotly 4%, that this bid G Pee abguy-ths. ring, 0s — 
later end of July, eg) ———_—_ ee * 


* 


15 


— 
> 


ß 


2 


TEE CALENDAR OF FLORA. 


Jay . wp! 

4 Silver weed, 256.5 Potentilla anfring. Fe . LES ME ae _ 

* Betony, 2 9 — 11 l [4 N 5 
Nightſhade, enchanters, 219. Clean Rn ty 
6. Lavender, 512, Lavendula , F. it Bowers. ted 
ra Tord hum antbriſcus, | IH a Na 


246.1. Li um officinale, F. 
Furze, 473. Ulex ay D. 
Cow wheat, eyebrig 2. Euphraſia h. F. 
7. Pinks, maiden, 335 Rusche! deltoides, F. 


8s. Tanſey, 188.1, — are, f. 
2 237 Tow 224. alium verum, F. 


Sokaach 163, fis acia, F. 
m. 22. _—_ month. 
9 Angelica, 14 20 208.2, Angelica flueftrir, F. 
Strawberries ri 


Fennel, 217. Anethum Fig ron F. 
10. Beans, kidney, 884. H. Phaſeolus ng 2 rr 
Parſley, 884. H. Apium 
Sun dew, round lea ved, 350.3. Droſera ee. V F. 
Sun dew, long 1 56.4. Droſera F. 
Lily, white, 1109 Lino candidum, f. 
11. Mullein, . ys Verbaſcum len F. 
Plantain, 1,2, Plantago major, F. 
WILLO SPIKED, of Theophe, „ H. Spirees /alicifol. F. 
122 I — H. Jaſminum 4 
eſt harrow, 332. Ononis , F. 
Hyſſop, 5 16. 4 ak officinalis, F. 


Potatoes, 615. - olanum tuberg/um, 

Second ſhoots 

Bell flower, Le 1 7 1 Campannla, F. 

Lily, WHITE, 1109. K. am candiduw, F. 

Raſberries ripe. 

Fig: yellow. 

13s 2 8 473. Tilia European, F. 
8.2. — ng 
borer, mn 
Graſs, knot, 1 1 29 F. 
— » 390.2. Triticum caninam, F. 
482 39. H Ae 

TY — 05 i. uo cinali, berries. | 
| u Willow hart? 0 365 gr « aue, F 
| vi ow ner » 1. 0 
YOUNG P > . a 10 ' 
\ —_—— hemp, 187.1. Bidens irs, 3 5 
14 62.6. u 4—＋ 4 . 
k N pd 145444 "Lien merge © 
J 5 martagen, 1112, 
1 HENS moult, | 
0 4b 12, ow 26g, 
F. » Hart's ton 
N enn 
1 dale 4 


— 202, H. Amaranthus candatus, P. 
= weed, great, 375.1. Convolvulus F. 
Plantain, tain, great wy 237.1. Aliſma F. 


38, Mint, 


' 95 
. 
* 


AP P EN DU 


I Mint, water, 233.6. Mentha agtatica, 7. 
Willow herb, 311 4 Epilobium palyfre, F. 
Thiſtle tree ſow, 163.7. Sonchus NYT, F. 
Burdock, 197.2. Arctium 1 4. 

213.1, 2. Pimpinell 


Saxifra e ee „, 
rr 191.3. Scabioſa ſucciſa, „ m 70 


32. Nightſhade, common, 288.4. Solanum »igrum, F. 
| 132 RING, 62.9. Columba palumbuz, coorr. 


7 


VII. M ON T k. 
Auguſt | A 


1. Melilot, 331.1. Trifolium officinale, F. 
— 8741. 1 — lens, F. 
naria officinalis, F. | 


wort, 
Bede 25 te A Pp N Galium 
Parſne 7. water, 300. Siſymbrium Hurt. F. 


F. 


Oat: fit to cut. wn 
4 Tas "188 T Fare, F 
1 16 188.1. I anacetum . . 
a O «a 1115. H. Alllum pa, F. 
7. Horehound, 2 39. ag >= ny vulgare, PF, 
= wat, 233.6, Mentha funf. F. 
_— 13s: Uses divica, F. 
[Is Sedum telephium, F. 
lan CH, 47 Sitta European, chatters 
to the 2) th of this month, 


Thermom. 20. 
: Mint, red, 232, , entha gentilis, F. 
Wormwood, 188.1. Artemiſia ab/inibium, F. 


12, Horehound, water, 236, 1. L copus Zarepœul, F. 
Thiſtle, lady's, 195, $+12, Cardbus marianui, F. 
Burdock, 196. Afctium /appa, F. 

ROOKS come 4e the neſt trees in the nu 

14+ Clary, wild, I alvia verbenaca, F. 


ST NE CU 
16. Mallow, vervain, 252, Malva alcea, F. 


GOAT SUCKER? 26,1, Caprimulgus ROY M nd inde row 


and young owls. 
16, » Thermom. 35. The hi — the n of this any 
17. Orach, wild, 154-1. Cheno 
ROOKS ro = on their neſt 1 5 
GOAT SUCKER, zo — — 
21, Peas and wheat cut. 
4 . bit, _ * Inontaden, autumnal. F.. 
26, ROBIN RED BREAST, 78, Motacilla dia ing. 
Goule, 44 103 Myrica gale, F. FA | 
Golden rod, man, 176.2. Senecio palate, F. 
29. Smallage, 214. Apium graveolens, 
Teaſel, 192.2. Dipſacus fuſlanumm, F. 
Vipers come out of their holes s flill, 


* From the 27th of this month to the roth 
bo fur hay Tr ft oe of Ps dra thr tbo: 


4 n 


er 


3 


We 


But do ws rooft there, 
108, Charadrius oodicRemwi; whiſtles at night. 


Ix M ONT" 


THE CALENDAR: OF FLORA. |, wh 
n. M07 Mn. 1, 
September 31 


2 WiLLow HERB, yellow, 282.1. Lyon F.  / 
Traveller's joy, 258. Clematis vitalba, F. < ; ew 
. Graſs of Parnaſſus, 355. Parnaſſia paris. of 0 
10. Cathins of the haſel formed. | ba. 
Thermom, 45 The loweſt from the 10th to the end of this mont. | 
11. Catkins of the birch formed. | | 7 


rf 4 e top fome of the fruit bas 5 . that # 
B am 1 in * | ? * ö 1 9 there * 
3 —— — and — N Y the ſame ed, plant at 2 n 
Ivy, 459. Hedera helix, 
14. 4 the ficomort, birch, lime, mountain a/b, elm, begin to change. 
10. Furze, 475, Ulex Buropens, F. | N | 
Cattius of the alder 2 * | 


Tran: $6.76: Fe t tou tothe an oh month. 


CHAFFINCH, 88. F chirpe, 
17. Herrings. 8 a * f 
10. FAM, FEMALE, 124-1, Pterls aquilina, turned brown, 
Aſti, mountain, 452.2, Sorbus aucuperia, F. R. 
Laurel 1549. H. Prunus lawreceraſun, f. r. 
Horse, humulus Ju 137. 1. f. % 
21, SWALLOWS gone, Full moon. 
23. Autumnal equinox, 
3. WOOD LARK, 69.2, Alauda arbirea, fags. - 
— — 64.3. Turdus 22 gr 1 ba pot 
woes of the plane tree, tawwny==of the bajel, ye t , — 
of the /ycomore, dirty breν - the maple, pale 1 the aſh, fine —59 5 
of the elm, or — the ries Aut wk — — 
bernbeam, bright lawymnef the wi „ i boa . 
27. BLACK BIR . 
29, THRUSH, 64.2. Turdus muſſcns, Hug,. 
30.*Pramble, 467.1, Rubus Vruficgſu, F. 


—— 


Oftober | w 
1. Bryony, black, 262. Tamus communis, F. R. be ek 
Elder, narſb, 460.1, Viburnum opulus, F. R. id | 
Elder, 461.1. Sambucus xzigra, F. R. | | 
Briar, 454-1. ' Roſa canina, F. R. | 
Alder, black, 465. Rhamnus frangula, F. R. 
Holly, 466. Ilex aquifolium, F. K a 
Barberry, 465. Berberis vulgaris, F. R. 50 
Nightthade, wwoody, 265. Solanum dulcamara, F. R. 
2. Thorn, blacky 462. 1. Prunus Hug, F. R. D 
t CROW, ROYSTON, 39.4, Corvus cornix, retur us. f 
5. Catkins of ſallows. formed, | 


— 


wenn 


v. Leaves of afp almoſt all .= cheſuut, yellowewof birch, gold-coloured. | | 
Thermom, — o. i pA — N oy ; | 
7-BLACK BIRD, 65.1, Turdus merula, fings. | 
Wind high; rocks Sport and daſb about as in play, and repair their weſts, 
% Spindle tree, 468.1. Euvonymus Zurepeus, F. R. 0 
Some aſh trees quite ſtripped of their leaves. * 4 


Leaves marſb elder of a beautiful red, or rather pink colour, | | 
{4 N _ 3 — Dr. Hales, at a medium, is 18.25. © | 
> odlet ves in the e ma Natur ö . 
W io" 0 rene ty ng 00 nd he Penne Rao (hes 0s et wipes 


io. WOOD 


0 4 
0 
joe 
* 


Odlober 

10. WOOD LARK r. 
* RING DOVE ci. 
1s 


* 


their trees. 


16. GEESE, WILD, 136.4 Anas, anſer, leave the 
24 850080 102. be an rear EO pln 


„L / e 


26. — 7. 


WILD OEESE comme guing to the rye lands 


Now from the north rod. 

Of Norumbega, and the Samoeid ſhore, l: 
Burſting their brazen dungeons, arm'd with ice, tha 
And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, bear: 
Boreas, and Cæcias, and Argeſtes loud, | tele 
And Thraſcias rend the and ſeas up-turn, ' the u 
Mit ros. 0 gr 


Here ends the Calendar, being in d to London. During the 
- Whole time it was wen —— — ny 1 
except a few days, when it ſunk to 28.6, and roſe to 304. 


_— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


try can boaſt of: moſt other kingdoms 
ace only one kind, while ours, by a 
ious mixture of the ſeveral ſpecies, 
the happy difference of our ſoils, and 
our ſuperior ſkill in management, may 
triumph over the reſt of Europe, in havin 
brought each quality of this noble ani 

to the higheſt perfection. 

In the annals of Newmarket, may be 
found inſtances of horſes tha» have literally 
out · ſtripped the wind, as the celebrated 
M. Condamine bas lately ſhewn in his re- 
marks on thoſe of Great Britain. Childers 


Extras from Mr. PzxnanT's Britiſh is an amazing inſtance of rapidity, hi 
Zoology, - ſpeed having more than once exenc 
jt. . „„ N 
HE breed of horſes in Great Britain run the round courſe at Newmarket (ulis dm 
is as mixed as that of its inhabitants: is about 400 yards leſs than 4 miles) in | 
me frequent introduction of foreign horſes minutes and forty ſeconds ; in which ca — 
bas given us a variety, chat no ſingle coun- his fleetneſs is to that of the ſwiſteſ B 
dPoth bl 


„ Ariſtotle ſays, that this bird does not cooe in the winter, unleſs the weather happens 9 


as four to three; the former, according 


Doctor Maty's computation, covern 

FF 

en to tent 1 x 

only that of ei feet and a half roy qo 
orſes of this kind, Mn a be an 


from Arabia; the ſeat of the 


molt generous b 

> A powers ye is 8 happy 
combination of the former with che 
rior in ſtrength, but inferior in pon 


ed and lineape : an union of both 
— for the farigues of the chace 


be ſupported by this Tpirit of the one, as 
yell as by the vigour of the other, 

No country can — allel to the 
frength and ſize of our horſes deſtined for 
the draught z or to the activity and ſtrengih 
nud of thuſe tat orm our 

In our capital there a 

urſes chat are able ta draw on a plain, 

a (gall (pace, the eig he of three cons'y, | 
but could with eaſe, and for a continuance 
dae ha. f that, wel The pack»horſcs 
of Yorkſhire, employed in conveying the 
marufatures of that county to the moſt 
remote parts of the kingdom, uſually carry 
a burden of 420 pounds z and that indiffes 
rently over the higheſt hills of the north, 
p vell as the molt level roads; but the 
voll remarkable proof of the ſtrength of 
our Britiſh horſes, is to be drawn. ſrom that 
of our mill-horſes : ſome of theſe will carry 


— 


or for the draught, are an offyprin 0 

German or Flemiſh breed, m 

our ſoil, and» judidious cultare, © -» 
The Engliſh were ever attentive to an 


exact culture of theft animals and in — | 


ory times ſet a high value on their b 


ellcem jhas' our horſes were held in 


by. foreigners (o long ago as the reign of 
Athelſtan, may be collected from, a law of 
thaz monarch prohibiting their exportation, 
except they were deſigned as preſents, 
Theſe muſt have been the native kind, or 
the prohibion would have been needleſs, 
for our commerce was at that time too li- 
mited to receive improvement from any 
but che German kind, to which country 
their own breed could. be of no value. 
But when our intercourſe with the other 
par of Europe. was enlarged, we ſoon laid 
old of the advantages ave of im- 


u one load thirteen meaſures, which we our breed, Roger Je Beleſme, 


* 


noderate computation of 70 pounds e 
will amount to 910 z a weight ſuperior to 
- _ the leſſer = of e will 
: this will appear leſs ſurpriſing, as 
deſe horſes are be de rees 2 
the weight; and the diſtance they wave 
w greater than to and from the adjacent 
hamlets, $3: ons 
Our cavalry in the late campaigns (when 
they had opportunity) ſh 7 4 thoſe 
i our allies, as well 48 © the French, a 
preat ſuperiority both of ſtrength and ac- 
by: the enemy was broken through by 
de impetuous charge of our ſquadrons ; 
While the German horſes, from their great 
veight, and inactive make, were unable to 
kcond our efforts; though thoſe troops 
only 


aQuated by the nobleſt ardour. 

de preſent cavalry of this i 

ports its ancient glory; it was eminent 
the earlieſt times: our ſcythed chariots, 
| the activity and good diſcipline of our 
nes, even {track terror into Czfar's le- 
pons : and the Britains, as ſoon ans they 
ne e\vitized enough to coin; took care 


— on their money the animal for 
ieh they were ſo celebrated. It is now 
polble to trace out this ſpecies ; for 
Me which exiſt among the indigene of 
eat Britain, ſuch as the little horſes of 
ts and Cornwall, the hobbies of Ire- 
* and the ſhelties of Scotland, though 
airably well adapzed to the uſes of thoſe 

*s, could never have been equal to 
work of war z but probably we had 
then a larger and ſtronger breed in 
fertile and Juxuriant parts of the 


Thoſe we employ for that purpoſe, 


arl of Shrewſbury, is the firſt that is on 
record; he introduced the Spaniſh ſtallions 
into his eſtate in Powiſland, from which 
that part of Wales was for many ages ce- 
lebrated for a ſwift and generous race of 
horſes, . Giraldus Cambrenſis, who lived 
in the reign of Henry 1I. takes notice of 
it; and Michael Drayton, cotemporary 
with Shakeſpeare, ſings their excellence in 
the fixth part of his Polyolbion. This kind 
was probably deſtined to mount our gal- 
lant nobility, or courteous knights for feats 
—— — the ——— of 
t-yard. From theſe ſprung, to fptak 

the — of the ne be ious of 
Courſers, whoſeelegant form added charms 
to the rider; and whoſe activity and ma- 
naged dexterity + — 5 him the palm in 
that field of gallantry and romantic ho- 


nour. 5 
Notwithſtanding my former ſuppoſiti 
races were known in England in very eaf! 
times. Firtz-Stephen, who wrote in 
days of Henry II. mentions the great de- 
light that the citizens of Lotdon took i 
the diverfion. But by his words, "it" ap? 
pears not to have been deſigned for the 
rpoſes of gaming, but terefy to M 
* from a generous emulation of fllews 
ing a ſuperior {kill in horſemanſtiip. © ©? 
aces * — to have been in vogue in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to have 
been carried to ſuch exceſs as to injure the - 
fortunes of the nobiliry-* The famou 
George EarP of Cumberland 1 — 
to have waſted more of his eftate than any 


LH 


4 


other. expenſive diverſions. It is probable 
+ that the parſimonious queen did not a 
prove of it; for races are not amon 

diverſions exhibited at Kennelworth by her 
favourite Leiceſter. In the following reign, 
were places allotted for the ſport: Croy- 
don in the South, and Garterly in York. 
ſhire, were celebrated courſes. Camden 


alſo ſays, that in 1607 there were races near 


* and the prize was a little golden 
Not that we deny this diverſion to be 
known in theſe kingdoms in earlier times; 
we only aſſert a different mode of it, gen- 
temen being then their own jockies, and 
riding their own horſes, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury enumerates it among the ſports 
that gallant philoſopher thought unworthy 
of a man of — The exerciſe (ſays 
Abe) I do not approve of, is running of 
* horſes, there being much cheating in that 
Kind; neither do I ſee why a brave man 
© ſhould delight in a creature whoſe chief 
« uſe is to help him to run away.“ 

The increaſe of our inhabitants, and the 
extent of our manufactures, together with 
the former neple& of internal navigation 
to convey thoſe manufaQures, multiplied 
the number of our horſes: an exceſs of 
wealth, before unknown in theſe iſlands, 
inereaſed the luxury of carriages, and add- 
ed *o the neceſſity of an extraordinary cul- 
ture of theſe animals: their high reputa- 
tion abroad, has alſo made them a branch 
of commerce, and proved another cauſe of 
their vaſt increaſe. \ 

As no kingdom can boaſt of parallel 
circumſtances, ſo none can vie with us in 
the number of theſe noble quadrupeds; it 
would be extremely difficult to gueſs at the 
exact amount of x 494 or to form a peri- 
odical account of their increaſe: the num- 
ber ſeems very fluctuating: William Fitz- 
Stephen relates, that in * reign of king 
Stephen, London alone poured out 20, oo0 
horſemen in the wars of thoſe times: yet 
we find that in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, the whole kingdom 
could not ſupply 2000 horſes to form our 
cavalry: even in the year 1588, when 
the nation was in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger from the Spaniſh invaſion, all the ca- 
valry which the nation could then furniſh 
amounted only to 3000: to account for 
this difference we muſt imagine, that the 
number of horſes which took the field in 
Stephen's * was no more than an un- 
diſciplined rabble; the few that appeared 
under the banners of Elizabeth, a corps 


alone employs near 22,000, 


The learned M. de Buffon has almott ex- 
hauſted the ſubject of the natural hiſtory 
of the horſe, and the other domeſtic ani. 
mals; and left very little for after writers 
to add, We may obſerve, tat this mol 
noble and uſeful quadruped is endowed 
with every quality that can make it (ub- 
ſervient to the uſes of mankind ; and thoſe 
qualities appear in a-more exalted, or in a 
leſs degree, in proportion to our variou 


neceſſities. 


Undaunted courage, added to a docility 
half reaſoning, is given to ſome, which fits 
them for military ſervices. The ſpirit and 
emulation ſo apparent in others, furniſh u 
with that ſpecies, which is admirably adapt- 
ed for the courſe ; or, the more noble and 


generous pleaſure of the chace. 


Patience and perſeverance _— 


ly in that moſt uſeful kind de 
the 
employed in the ſlavery of the draught. 


hough endowed with vaſt ſtrength, and 


great powers, they very rarely exert eit 


to their 3 but on the 
contrary, will ure fatigues, eren 6 


death, for our benefit. rovidence a 
implanted in them a benevolent diſpoto 
and a fear of the human race, toge® 
with a certain conſciouſneſs of the ſerv 


we can render them. Mott of the hoote 


uadrupeds are domeſtic, becauſe veceb 
— Eda to ſeek our protection 
bealts are provided with feet and 
adapted to the forming dens and ret | 
from the inclemency of the weather; 
the former, deſtitute of theſe advange 
are obliged to run to us for = 
ter, and harveſted proviſions: 4 . 
in theſe climates, — not _—_ 

ear ſupply them with necenary 
x But Rab man of our tame _ 
by accident endure the rgour ' f 
ſon: to prevent which inconvene” 
feet (for the extremities ſuſer - 7 | 
5 2 by ſtrong hoofs 

u ca. . W. 

The tail too is guarded with long | 

hair that protects it in boch ee 


well formed, and ſuch as m be oppoſed 
to ſo formidable an enemy — then ex. 

: but ſuch is their preſent increaſe, 
that in the late war, the number employed 
was 13,575 ; and ſuch is our improvement 
in the breed of horſes, that of thoſe 
which are uſed in our waggons and carti- 
ages of different kinds, might be applied 
to the ſame purpoſe : of thoſe, our capita 


to dear 
burdens we impoſe on them ; or that 


weather; during the ſummer it ſerves, by 
its pliancy and agility, to bruſh off the 
ſwarms of inſects which are perpetually 
mempting either to ſting them, or to de- 

fit their eggs in the refum; the ſame 
ngth of hair contributes to guard them 
from the cold in winter, But we, by the 
abſurd and cruel cuſtom of docking, a 
pattice peculiar to our country, deprive 
theſe animals of both advantages: in the 
u war our cavalry ſuffered ſo much on 
that account, that we now ſeem ſenſible of 
the error, and if we may judge from ſome 
recent orders in reſpect to that branch of 
the ſervice, it will for the future be cor- 
refted, 

Thus is the horſe ided againſt the 
two greateſt evils he is ſubject to from the 
ſeaſons : his natural diſcaſes are few; but 
dur ill uſage, or neglect, or, which is very 
frequent, our over care of him, bring on a 
pumerous train, which are often fatal. 


—_ _ 
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= Among the diſtempers he is naturally ſub. 
| te, are the worms, the bots, and the 

d Us tone: the ſpecies of worms that infect 

* tim are the Jaumbrici, and aſcarides ; both 


theſe reſemble thoſe found in human bo- 
wes, only larger: the bots are the erucæ, 
br caterpillar; of the oceffrus, or gadfly : 
tele are found both in the rectam, and in 
be ſtomach, aud when in the latter bring 
A ER that often terminate in 
eat. ; : 

The fone is a diſeaſe the horſe is not 
frequently ſubject to; yet we have ſeen 
wo evamples of ĩt; the one in a horſe near 
Hg comde, that voided ſixteen calculi, 
eich of an inch and a half diameter; the 
Wer was of a flone taken out of the blad- 
traf a horſe, and depoſited in the cabinet 
the late Dr, Mead; wei hing eleven 
ucts, Theſe ſtones are formed of fe- 
eral cruſts, each very ſmooth and gloſly ; 
cir form triangular ; but their edges 
gy as if by colliſion againft each 
The all wiſe Creator he th finely limited 
e ſeveral ſervices of domeſtic animals to- 
ds the human race; and ordered that 
* parts of ſuch, which in their lives have 
tie moſt uſeful, ſhould after death 
"ribute the leaſt to our benefit. The 
ef uſe that the exuvige of the horſe can 
applied to, is for collars, traces, and 
of nw of the harneſs ; and thus, even 
4 *ath, he preſerves ſome analogy with 
5 The hair of the mane 

de in making wigs; of che tall in 


r 


| 52. , The Ox. 

The climate of Great Britain is above 
all err of the greateſt variety 
and abundance of wholeſome vegetables, 
which, to crown our happineſs, are almoſt 
equally diffuſed through all its parts: this 
1 fertility is owing to thoſe clouded 

ies, which foreigners miſtakenly urge as 
a reproach on our country; but let us chear- 
fully endure a temporary gloom, which 


cloaths not only our meadows but our hills 


with the richeſt verdure. To this we owe 
the number, variety, and excellence of our 
cattle, the richneſs of our dairies, and in- 
numerable other advantages. Cæſar (the 
earlieſt writer who deſeribes this iſland of 
Great Britain) ſpeaks of the numbers of 
our cattle, and adds that we neglected til- 
lage, but lived on milk and fleſh. Strabo 
takes notice of our plenty of milk, but ſays 


we were ignorant of the art of making' 


cheeſe, Mela informs us, that the weal 
of the Britons conſiſted in cattle: and in 
his account of Ireland reports that ſuch 
was the richneſs of the paſtures in that 
kingdom, that the cattle would even burſt 
if they were ſuffered to feed in them long 
ar a time. | 

This preference of paſturage to tillage 
was delivered down from our Britiſh an- 
ceſtors to much later times; and continu- 
ed equally prevalent during the whole pe- 
riod of our feodal government: the chief 
tain, whoſe power and ſafety depended on 
the promptneſs of his vaſlals to execute 
his commands, found it his intereſt to en- 
courage thoſe employments that favoured 
that diſpoſition; that vaſſal, who made it 
his glory to fly at the firſt call to the ſtan. 
dard of his chieftain, was ſure to prefer that 
employ, which might be tranſacted by his 
family with equal ſucceſs during his ab- 
ſepce. Tillage would require an attend- 
ance incompatible with - the ſervices he 
owed the baron, while the former occupa- 
tion not only gave leiſure for thoſe duties, 
but furniſhed the hoſpitable board of his 
lord with -ample proviſion, of which the 
vaſſal was equal er. The reliques 
of the larder of the elder Spencer are evi- 
dent proofs of the plenty of cattle in his 
days; for after his winter proviſions may 


have been ſuppoſed to have been moſtly 
conſumed, there were found, ſo late as - 
y mon 
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making the bottoms of chairs, flooricloths 
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month of May, in ſalt, the carcaſes of not 
fewer than 80 beeves, 600 bacons, and 600 
muttons. The accounts of the ſeveral 
great feaſts in after times, afford amazing 
ſtances of the quantity of cattle that were 
conſumed in them. 'This was owing part- 
ly to the continued attachment of the peo- 
ple to grazing ; panty to the preference 
that the Engliſh at all times gave to ani- 
mal food. 1 he quantity of cattle that ap- 
| from the lateſt calculation to have 
— conſumed in our metropolis, is a ſuf- 
ficient argument of the vaſt plenty of theſe 
times ; particularly when we conſider the 

eat advancement of tillage, and the num- 

rleſs variety of proviſions, unknown to 
paſt ages, that are now introduced into 
_ ngdoms from all parts of the 
world, 

Our breed of horned cattle has in gene- 
ral been ſo much improved by a foreign 
mixture, that it is difficult to point out the 
original kind of theſe iſlands, Thoſe which 
may be ſuppoſed to have been purely Bri- 
tiſh, are far inferior in ſize to thoſe on the 
northern part of the European continent: 
the cattle of the highlands of Scotland are 
exceeding ſmall, and many of them, males 
a4 well as females, are hornleſs: the Welſh 
runts are much larger: the black cattle of 
Cornwall are of the ſame ſize with the laſt, 
The large ſpecies that is now cultivated 
«through melt parts of Great Britain are el« 
ther entirely of forelgn extractlon, or our 
own Improved by a croſs with the 1 
kind, The Lincolnſhire kind derive their 
ne from the Holſtein breed] and the large 
hornleſs cattle that are bred In ſome parts 
of England come originally from Poland, 

About two hundred and fifty years ago 
there was found in Scotland a wild race of 
cattle, which were of a po white colour, 
and had (if we may credit Boethius) manes 
like lions, I cannot but give eredit to the 
relation haying ſeen in the woods of 
Drumlanrig in North Britain, and in the 
k belonging to Chillingham caſtle in 


derived from the ſavage b They 
have loſt their manes ; but retain their co- 
lour and fierceneſs ; they were of a middle 
ſine long legg'd and had black muzales, 
and ears: their horns fine, and with a bold 
and elegant bend, The keeper of thoſe 
at Chil gham ſaid, that the weight of the 

was 38 ſtones: of the cow 28: that 
their hides were more eſteemed by the tan- 


ners than thoſe of the tame; and they medicine, 


orthumberland, herds of r their 


would give fix-pence per flone more 
them, Theſe cattle — asan — 
on being approached would inftandy take 
to flight and galop away at full ſpeed be- 
ver mix with the tame ſpecies; nor come 
near the houſe unleſs conſtrained by hun- 
ger in very ſevere weather, it is 
neceſſary to kill any they are always ſhot : 
if the keeper only wounds the beaſt, he muf 
take care to keep behind ſome tree, or his 
life would be in danger from the furious 
attacks of the animal ; which will never 
deſiſt till a period is put to his life. 
Frequent mention is made of our ſavage 
cattle by hiſtorians, One relates that 
Robert Bruce "was (in chaſing theſe ani- 
neg preſerved from the rage of a wid 
Bull by the intrepidity of one of his cour- 
tiers, from which he and his lineage ac- 
uired the name of Turn-Bull, Fitz. 
tephen names theſe animals ( Uri. 34 
tres) among thoſe that harboured 
great foreſt that in his time lay adjacent 
to London, Another enumerates, n_ 
the proviſions at the t fealt of Nev 
arch mou York, Ax wild Bulls; and 
Sibbald aſlures us that in his days a wild 
and white ſpecies was found in the mout- 
tains of Scotland, but agreeing in form 
with the common ſort, 1 believe theſe to 
have been the %u, jubati of Pliny, found 
then in Germany, and might have bee 
common to the continent and our iſland; 
the loſs of thelr ſavage vigour by confne« 
ment ** occaſion * — | 
external appearance, 8. 
wild L rived of liberty j and 
that we may aſcribe their loſs of mano 
The Urus of the Hereynian foreſt,deſeri 
by Ceſar, book VI. was of this kind 
ſame which is called by the modern Gi 
mans, Aurochs, I. 6. Boy 1. 
The ox is the only horned — 
theſe iſlands that will apply his Meng! 
the ſervice of mankind, It is nov ge 
rally allowed, that in many caſes oxen 
more profitable in the draught than 
„ harneſs, and ſhoes being che 
er, and ſhould they be lamed or fre 
an old working beaſt will be 8s 


and fatten as well as a young 7%, 
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NATURAL 
The ſein has been of great uſe in all 
The ancient Britons, before they 


— benny method, built their boats 
with ofiers, and covered them with the 


ing voyages. 


primum cana ſalix madefacto vimine parvam 
Texitur in Puppim, cſoque induta juvenco, 
vectoris patiens, tumidum ſuper emicat amnem : 
Sic Venetus ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannus 
Nayigat oceano. Lueax. lib. iv. x31. 


ge The bending, willow into barks they twine ; 
hat Then line the work with ſpoils of Nlaughter'd Kine. 
li- Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 
14 Where in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 

On ſuch to —— Gaul, allured by gain, 
* The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main. 
a6» Rows», 
u · 

Veſſels of this kind are ſtill in uſe on the 


Iriſh lakes; and on the Dee and Severn: 

in Ireland they Are called Curach, in Eng- 

land Coracler, from the Britiſh C 

a word ſignifying à boat of that ſtructure. 
At preſent, the hide, when tanned and 

eurried, ſerves for boots, ſhoes, and num - 

derleſs other conveniences of life, 


Vellum is made of calves ſkin, and gold- 
ſe 19 beaters (kin is made of a thin vellum, or a 
dai finer pert of the 0x's guts, The hole mix» 
deu ed with lime Ia a neceſſary article in bulld« 


Ing. Of the horns are made combs, boxes, 
handles for knives, and drinking veſſels z 
and when ſoftened by water, obeying the 
manufatturer's hand, they are formed into 

[lucid lamine for the fides of lanthorns, 

heſe laſt conveniences we owe to our 
great king Alfred, who firſt invented them 
40 preſerve his candle time meaſurers 


from the wind z or (as other writers will 
have i) 


the tapers that were ſet up before 
ul the reliques fn the miſerable Fattored 
N Churches of that time, 


In medicine, the horns were em 
ui alexipharmics or antidotes 2 
the plague, or the (mall-pox; . 
have been dignified with the tile of Fug - 
liſh bezoar ; and are ſaid to have been 
Cor 
the chips of t IN g 
of the raw hi 
— hides, ſerve to make carpenters 
The bones are 


where ivory is too ey 


expenſive ; by which 


the ig ences at an eaſy rate, From 
an * 
Gi uſed by ox bones is 1 an 


hides of bulls, which ſerved for ſhort coaſt - trad 


the common people are ſerved with many 


HISTORY, | Ws 
in dreſſing and cleaning harneſs, and all 
trappings belonging to a coach; and the 
bones calcined afford a fit matter for teſts 
for the uſe of the refiner in the ſmelting 


e. ' | 
The blood is uſed as an excellent ma- 
nure for fruit-trees; and is the baſis of 
that fine colour, the Pruſſian blue. 

The fat, tallow, and ſuet, furniſh us with 

ht; and are alſo uſed to precipitate the 
ſalt that is drawn from briny ſprings. The 
gall, liver, ſpleen, and urine, have alſo their 
place in the materia medica. 

The uſes of butter, cheeſe, cream, and 
milk, in domeſtic ceconomy z and the ex- 
cellence of the latter, in — — 
table nutriment for moſt people, whoſe or- 

ans of digeſtion are weakened, are too 

vious to on. 


13. The nr. 


It does not appear from any of the ear - 
ly writers, that the breed of this animal 
was cultivated for the ſake of the wool 
among the Britons z the inhabitants of the 
inland parts of this iſland either went en- 
tirely naked, or were only clothed with 
ſkins, 'Thoſe who lived on the ſea-coaſts, 
and were the moſt civilized, affected the 
manners of the Gauls, and wore like them 
a ſort of garments made of coarſe wank 
called rache. 'Theſe they probably ha 
from Gaul, there not being the leaſt traces 
of manuſaQures among the in the 
hiſtories of thoſe times, 

On the colns or money of the Britons 
are ſeen impreſſed the figures of the horſe, 
the bull, and the hog, the marks of the tri» 
butes exacted from them by the conquer - 
ors, The Reverend Mr. Pegge was fo 
kind as to Inform me that he has ſeen on 
the coins of Cunobelin that of u ſheep, 
Since that is the caſe, it is probable that 
our anceſtors yow paſſeſſed of the animal, 
but made no o Wy of tan 90S 
off the ſkin, and wrap themſelves in it, 
with the woal inmaſt obtain a com 

of the winter 
be 


Aion againſt the cold 


on. 
This negle& of manufacture, ma 
eaſily accounted for, in an unci 


na. 
tion whoſe wants were few, and thoſe eaſily - 


ſatisfied; but what is more ſurprifin 
HD. 


a breed of whoſe fleeces were ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of other countries, we till ne- 
. 
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at home, That valuable branch of buſineſs 
lay fur a conſiderable ume in forelgn 
hand: z and we wore obliged to import the 
eluth manufactured from our own materials, 
There ſeems indeed to have been many 
unavalling efforts made by our monarchs 
to preſerve both the wool and the manu- 
faQure of it among ourſelves; Henry the 
Second, by a patent granted to the weavers 
in London, directed that if any cloth was 
found made of a mixture of Spaniſh wool, 
it ſhould be burnt by the mayor: yet ſo 
little did the weaving - buſineſs advance, 
that Edward the 'Third was obliged to per- 
mit the importation of foreign cloth in the 
beginning of his reign ; but ſoon after, by 
encouraging foreign artificers to ſettle in 
England, and inſtru the natives in their 
trade, the manufacture increaſed ſo greatly 
as to enable him to prohibit the wear of 
foreign cloth, Vet, to ſhew the uncom- 
mercial genius of the people, the effects of 
this probibition were checked by another 
law, as prejudicial to trade as the former 
was _—; this was an act of the ſame 
reign, againſt exporting woollen 5 
— 1 — at home, x Fu heavy . 
ties; while the exportation of wool was 
not only allowed but encouraged. This 
overſight was not ſoon rectiſied, for it ap- 

ars that, on the alliance that Edward t 

ourth made with the-king of Arragon, he 
preſented the latter with ſome ewes and 
rams of the Coteſwold kind; which is a 
proof of their excellency, ſince they were 
thought acceptable to a monarch, whoſe 
dominions were ſo noted for the fineneſs 
of their fleeces. 

In the firſt year of Richard the 'Third, 
and in the two ſucceeding reigns, our 
woollen manufactures received ſome im- 
provements 3 but the grand riſe of all its 
proſperity is to be dated from the reign of 
veen Elizabeth, when the tyranny of the 
uke of Alva in the Netherlands drove 
numbers of artificers for refuge into this 
country, who were the founders of that 
immenſe manufacture we carry on at pro- 
ſent, We have ſtrong inducements to be 
more particular on the modern [tate of our 
woollen manufacture j but we deſiſt, from 
a fear of digrefling too far z our enquiries 
muſt be limited to points that have « 
more Immediate reference to the udy of 


logy, 
No country in better (upplied with ma- 
terials, and those adapted to every ſpecies 


of the clothing buſlneſh, than Great Bri. 
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taln 14 and though the eep bf 
afford fleeces of different de 42 
neſs, yet there are not any but what ma 
be uſed in fome branch of U. ere. 
ſhire, Devonſhire, and Coteſwold downs 
are noted for producing ſheep with re. 
markably fine fleeces; the Lincolnſhire 
and Warwickſhire kind, which are very 
large, exceed any for the quantity and 
goodneſs of their wool, The former coun, 
ty yields the largeſt ſheep in theſe i(lands, 
where it is no uncommon thing to give ff. 
ty guineas for a ram, and a guinea for the 
ad miſſion of a ewe to one of the valuable 
males; or twenty guineas for the uſe of it 
for a certain number of ewes during one 
ſeaſon, Suffolk alſo breeds a very valu- 
able kind. The fleeces of the northern 
parts of this kingdom are inferior in fine- 
neſs to thoſe of the ſouth ; but ſtill are of 
great value in different hranches of our 
manufactures, The Yorkſhire hills fur. 
niſh the looms of that county with l 
uantities of wool; and that which is taken 
rom the neck and ſhoulders is ufed (mix- 
ed with Spaniſh wool) in ſome of heir 
fineſt cloths. . 
Wales yields but a coarſe wool; yet it 
is of more extenſive uſe than the fineſt 
Segovian fleeces; for rich and poor, age 
— youth, health and in ſirmities, Al con- 
ſeſs the univerſal benefit of the flannel ma- 
nufacture. 
The ſheep of Ireland vary like thoſe of 
Great Britain, Thoſe of the ſouth and 
eaſt being large, and their fleſh rank, 
Thoſe of the north, and the mouritamouz 
rte, ſmall, and their fleſh ſweet. The 
ceces 1 = ſame manner differ in de 
rees of value. 
, Scotland breeds a ſmall kind, and their 
fleeces are coarſe, Sibbald (after Boethivt) 
ſpeaks of a breed in the iſle of Rona, eb. 
vered with blue wool;z of another kind it 
the ile of Hirta, larger than the biggeſt he. 
goat, with tails hanging almoſt to the 
round, and horns as thick, and w 
than thoſe of an ox. He mentions dot 7 
kind, which is clothed with @ mixture 
wool and hair 3 and a ſourth ſpecies, — 
fleſh and fleeces are yellow, and theit : 
of the colour of gold; but the wy 
theſe relatlons ought to be enquired 
a4 no other writer has mentioned them, 
cept the erodulous Boethivs, aL _ 
partleular de not to he rajeded! 


withitanding 1 cannot jnſtancee the tend of 
1 ſummer of 177 - 


ſheep, yet 1 ſaw la 
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u Athol houſe, the Jaws of an ox, with 
bah thickly inceuſted with & gold-colour» 
« pyritesz and the ſame might have hap» 
zened to thoſe of ſheep had they fed in t 
une grounds, which were in the valley 
teneach the houſe, 

R-lides the fleece, there is ſcarce any 
un of this animal but what is uſeful to 
mankind, The fleſh is a delicate and 
wholeſome food, The ſkin dreſſed, forms 
Gif-rent parts of our apparel ; and is uſed 
fr covers of books, The entrails, pro- 
rerly prepared and twiſted, ſerve for 
iro23 for various muſical inſtruments, 
The bones calcined (ke other bones in 
eeneral) form materials for teſts for the 
refiner, The milk is thicker than that of 
cone, and conſequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheeſe; and in 
{me places is ſo rich, that it will not pro- 
duce the cheeſe without a mixture of water 
to make it — from the whey. The dung 
vs a remarkably rich manure; inſomuch 
that the folding of ſueep is become too 
vſeful a branch of huſbandry for the far- 
mer to neglect. To conclude, whether 
we conſider the advantages that reſult 
from this animal to individuals in particu- 
l, or to theſe kingdoms in general, we 
may with Columella conſider this in one 
ſenſe, as the firſt of the domeſtic animals. 
Pad majores quadrupedes ovilli pecoris ſecun- 
ia ratio ; ques prima fit , ad utilitatis 
nag nitudinem referas. Nam id præc iput 
(ntra frigoris wviolentiam protegit, corpori- 
laue weftris liberaliora præbet welamina ; 
i etiam elegantium menſas jucundis et nume 
ris dapibus exornat, * 

The dai as to its nature, is a moſt in- 
docent, mild, and fimple animal ; and, con- 
ſious of its own defenceleſs ſtate, remark- 
1 timid : if attacked when attended by 
is lamb, it will make ſome ſhew of de- 
— by ſtamping with its feet, and puſh- 
"7 With its head ; it is a gregarious ani» 
mal, is fond of any jingling noiſe, for 
Which reaſon the lender of the flock has 
n many places a bell hung round its neck, 
Which the others Will contantly follow 1 it 


ſebſech io many diſeaſes i ſome ariſe from 
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inſets which depoſit thelr eggs in diffe 
rent parts of the animal z others are eau 
by their being kept in wet paſtures J for as 
the ſheep requires but little drink, it Is na- 
turally fond of a dry foil, The dropſy, ver» 
tige (the bend of tha Welſh) the phihl- 
ſie, 8 and worms in the liver, an- 
nually make great havock among our 
flocks : for the firſt diſeaſe the ſhepherd 
finds a remedy by turning the inſected into 
fields of broom ; which plant has been alſo 
found to be very efficaciogs in the ſame 
diſorder among the human ſpecies, 

The ſheep is alſo infeſted by different 
ſorts of inſeRs : like the horſe it has its pe- 
culiar ru or gadfly, which depoſits its 
*ggs above the noſe in the frontal ſinuſes ; 
when thoſe turn into ma they be» 
come exceſſiye painful, and cauſe thoſe 
violent agitations that we ſo often ſee the 


— - . 
= „ * 


animal in, The French ſhepherds make 


a common practice of eaſing, the ſheep, by 
trepanning and taking out the maggotz 
this practice is ſometimes uſed by the 
Engliſh ſhepherds, but not always with the 
ſame ſucceſs : beſides theſe inſets, the 
ſheep is troubled with a kind of tick and 
louſe, which magpies and ſtarlings contri- 
bute to eaſe it of by lighting on its back, 
and picking the inſects off. 


$ 4 The Doc, 


Dr. Caius, an Engliſh phyſician, who 
flouriſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
has left, among ſeveral other tracts relating 
to natural hiſtory, one written exprelsly on 
the - ſpecies of Britiſh dogs: they were 
wrote for the uſe of his learned friend 
Geſner; with whom he kept a ſtrict corre · 
ſpondence j and whoſe death he laments in 
a very elegarit and pathetic manner, | 

Beſides a brief account of the variety of 
dogs then exiſting in this country, he has 
added a ſyſtematic table of them: his me- 
thod is fo judicious, that we ſhall make uſe 
of the ſame; explain it by a brief account 
of each kind ; and point out thoſe that are 
no longer in uſe among un, 
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The firſt varlety is the Terrarlus or Ter- 
fler, which takes its name from its ſubter- 
neous employ being a ſmall kin 
und, uſed to force the fox, or other 
aſts of prey, out of their holes; and (in 
rmer times) rabbets out of their burrows 
to nets, 

The Leverarius, or Harrier, is a ſpecies 
well known at preſent; it derives its name 
from its uſe, that of hunting the hare; but 
under this head may be placed the fox- 
hound, which is only a ſtronger and fleeter 
variety, applied to a different chaſe, 
he Sanguinarius, or Bloodhound, or 
the Sleuthounde of the Scots, was a dog of 
reat uſe, and in high eſteem with our an- 
ſtors: its employ was to recover an 
— that had eſcaped wounded from the 
unter or been killed and ſtole out of the 
foreſt It was remarkable for the acute- 
neſs of its ſmell, tracing the loſt beaſt by the 
blood it had {pile from whence the name 
is derived: This ſpecies could, with the 
utmoſt certainty, diſcover the thief by fol. 


lowing his footſteps, let the diſtance of his 
flight 
moſt 


ever ſo great; and through the 
ſecret and covert: nor would 


Grey - hound 


d of B 
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RITISH DOGS, 


Terrier 
Harrier 


Gaze-hound 
Leviner, or Lyemmer 


Tumbler. 


Spaniel 
Setter 


Water»ſpanlel, or Ander. 


Spaniel gentle, or comforter, 


Nad er bell dog: 


Wa 
Turnſplt 
Dancer, 


It ceaſe Its purſuit, till It had taken the 
They were likewiſe uſed by Wallace un 
ruce during the civil wars, The pou 
cal hiſtorians of the two heroes ſrequen 
relate very curious paſſages on this ſubjed 
of the wb eg. weak hr e 
maſters capes they | 
thoſe of the enemy. The bloodhound 
in great requeſt on the confines of Eng 
= Scotland; where the borderers 
continually preying on the herds and fe 
of their neighbours, The true biooanat 
was large, ſtrung, muſcular, real 
ed, of & ſtern countenance, of a deep 5 
—＋ and generally marked with a 

t above each eye. | 
"The next diviſion of this ſpecies of d 
comprehends thoſe that hunt by the 0 
and whoſe ſucceſs depends either upon 8 

—_ their ſight, their 

ubtilty. 

The * or Gazehound, _ 
firſt: it chaſed indifferently the wY 
Rk die id deary pure kf 

e fatteſt an | 
the eyez and if Joſt for « time, 
again by its fingular - 
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; and ſhould the beaſt * the herd, 
1 dog would fix unerringly on the ſame. 
This (pecigs is now loſt, or at leaſt 


to | 
Nane obſerved that the Agaſeus of 


u muſt be 
br. Caius, is a very different ſpecies from 
de Agaſſeus of Oppian, for which it might 
|: millaken from the ſimilitude of names: 
ki: he deſcribes as a ſmall kind of dog, 
peculiar to Great-Britainz and then goes 
u with theſe words 3 


by Mariirexar, lan 
(+ 


curvum, macilenturn, hiſpidum, cevlis pigrum. 


diference more ſtrongly 3 


5e 4.6 oh „fe uber erh 


Miu gem longh profiantiffimny oft agafſous., 
From Opplan's whole deſcription, it I 


pain he meant our Beagle. 

The next kind Is the Leporarlus, or 
Ge-hound, Dr, Caius informs us, that 
k1akes its name wo preevipud gradut fit 
Wer dae, the firit in rank among dogs 1 
Wt it was formerly eſteemed fo, appears 
bum the foreſt laws of king Canute 3 who 
matled, that no one under the degree of 
| gentleman ſhould preſume to Keep a 
pe-hound ; and ſtill more frong'y from 
MW od Welſh ſaying z Wrib ei Walch, ei 
eb, a't Filgi, y» adwarnir Benbeddig : 


uch ſignifies, that you may k 0 
man by his hawk, is — and Miro. 


edt of the fidelity of this ſpecies: when 
unhappy prince, Richard the Second, 
u taken in Flint caſtle, his favourite 
-hound immediately deſerted him, and 
ned on his rival Bolingbroke; as if he 
1 — and foreſaw the misfortunes o 
mer, 

The variety called the Highland gre- 
und, and now become very — of 
J great ſize, ſtrong, deep -cheſted, 
* covered with long and rough hair, 
u kind was much eſteemed in former 
Vw ry uſed in great numbers by the 
= ul chieftains in their magnificent 
mung matches, 


u the Blood-hound, and was as fierce, 


whit he adds afterwards, ill marks the po 


Its noſe, nor its (wiſtneſs ; 


Proiffart relates a fact not much to the 1 


f breed 


cermat amt in (01 conciteturs. © 


ww 


es is the Levinariu or 


HISTORY, 
The third 


Lorariusz the Leviner or Lyemmer i the 


firſt name is derived from the lightneſs of 
Iman s toapt the, Gaaice being aſd 
;atl 1 | : $8 u 

to be led in a thong, and li at the 
game. Our author ſays, that this cog was 
a kind that hunted both by ſcent and light z 
and in the form of itz. body obſerved a 
medium between the hound and the gre- 
hound, Thie probably is the kind now 
known to us by the name of the Iriſh 

e-hound, a dog now Nr ſcarce 
n that kingdom, the late king of Poland 
having procured from them as many as 
ble, 1 have ſeen two or three in 
whole iſland i they were of the kind 
by M. de Buffon Le grand Dans, 
_—_ moored there by the Danes, who 
ong poſſeſſed that —— Thelr uſe 
ſeems originally to have been for the cha 
of wolves, with which Ireland (warmed t 
the latter end of the laſt century, As ſoon 
a4 thoſe animals wore extirpated, the num - 
bers of the dogs decreaſed j for from that 
period they were kept only he 

The Vertagus, or Tum 

lesz which took its prey by mere ſub» 


ſtats, 
or, is a fourth 


ty, depending neither on the ſagael — 


if it came 
& Warren, it neither barked, nor ran on the 
rabbets; but by a ſeeming negle> of the 
ar artentian to ſomething elſe, decei 
the obje& till it got within reach, ſo a4 to 
take it by a ſudden ſpring. This do 
leſs than the hound ; more au 
had prickt-up ears; and by Dr, 
deſcription ſeems to anſwer to the modern 


urcher, 

The third divifion of the more 
4 prehends thaſe which were 
in fowling ; firſt the Hiſpaniolus, or ſpa- 
niel: from the name it may be ſuppoſed 
that we were indebted to n for this 

: there were two ties of this 
kind, the firſt uſed in hawking, to ſpring 


the game, which are the ſame our 
ſtarters, 
The other variety was uſed only for the 


net, and was called Index, or the ſetter; @ 
kind well known at preſent, This kingdom 
has long been remarkable for producing 
dogs of this ſort, 
been taken to preſerve the breed in the 
utmoſt purity, They are ſill diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Engliſh ſpaniels z ſo that 
notwithſtanding the derivation of the 
- L, — they = natives R * j 
tain, e may engthen our picion 

by ſaying that the firſt who broke a dog 
0 


rticular care having” 


and - 


$8 
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to the net was an Engliſh nobleman of a 
moſt diſtinguiſhed character, the great Ro- 
bert Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
'The Pointer, which is a dog of a foreign 
extraction, was unknown to our anceſtors, 
The Aquaticus, or Fynder, was another 
ſpecies uſed in fowling ; was the ſame as 
our water ſpaniel; and was uſed to find or 
recover the game that was ſhot. 
The Melitzus, or Fotor; the ſpaniel 
gentle or comforter of Dr. Caius (the mo- 
ern lap dog) was the laſt of this diviſion, 
The Malteſe little dogs were as much ef. 
teemed by the fine ladies of paſt times, as 
thoſe of Bologna are among the modern, 
Old Hollingſhed is ridiculouſly ſevere on 
the fair of his days, for their exceſſive 
Aſſion for theſe little animals; which is 
ficient to prove it was in his time a no- 


velty. 

The ſecond grand diviſion of dogs com- 
- prehends the Ruſtici z or thoſe that were 
uſed in the country, 

The firſt ſpecies is the Paſtoralis, or 


ſhepherd's dog; which is the ſame that is 


uſed at preſent, either in guarding our 
flocks, or in driving herds of cattle, Thie 
kind is fo well trained for thoſe purpoſes, 
as to attend to every part of the herd be 
It ever ſb large j confine them to the road, 
and foree In every ſtraggler without doing 
it the leaſt | w 
The next 1s the VIllatleus, or Catena« 
Hus j the maſtiff or band dog j a ſpecies of 
ou! fine and ſtrength, and a very loud 
rker. Manwood ſays, it derives Its name 
from ma/t 44 4h helng ſuppoſed to fright= 
en away robbers by its tremendous volee, 
Calus tells us that three of theſe were 
reckoned a match for a bear z and four for 
a llon1 but from an experiment made in 
the tower by James the Firſt, that noble 
quadruped was found an unequal match 
w only three. TWo of the dogs were dif- 
abled in the combat, but the third forced 
the lion to ſeek for ſafety by flight. The 
Engliſh bull-dog ſeems to belong to this 
Er and probably is the dog our au · 
mentions under the title of Laniarius, 
Great - Britain was ſo noted for its maſtiffy, 
that the Roman proce appointed an 
officer in this iſland with the title of Procy- 
rater Cynegii, whoſe ſole buſineſy was to 
breed, and tranſmit from hence to the am- 
phitheatre, ſuch as would prove equal to 
the combats of the place, 


Magnaque taurorum fracturi colla Britannl, 


10 _ when its noſe is moiſt: 
Ho 
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Gratius ſpeaks in high terms 
cellency of the Britiſh — . 


Atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos 

O quanta eſt merces et quantum impendia fupra! 
Si non ad ſpeciem mentituroſque decores 
Protinus : hc una eſt catulis jactura Britannis, 


At magnum cum venit opus, | 
Et vocat extremo praceps diſcrimine — * 


Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Molofſos, 


If Britain's diſtant coaſt we dare ex 

How much beyond the coſt the valued ſtore; 

If ſhape and beauty not alone we prize, 
Which nature to the Britiſh hound devies : 

But when the mighty toil the huntſman warm, 
And all the ſoul is rous'd by fierce alarms, 
When Mars calls furious to th' enſanguin'd fie, 
Even bold Moloſſians then to theſy muſt yield, 


Strabo tells us, that the maſtiffs of Bri. 
tain were trained for war, and were uſed 
by the Gauls in their battles; and it is 
certain a well-trained maſtiff might be o 
conſiderable uſe in diſtreſſing ſuch half 
armed and irregular combatants as the ad. 
verſaries of the Gauls ſeem generally iq 
— been before the Romans conquered 


m. 1 

The laſt diviſton is that of the Dege⸗ 
neres, or Curs, The firſt of theſe was the 
Wappe, a name derived from its note! it 
only uſe was to alarm the family by bark« 
ing, if any perſon appronched the bout 
Of this claſs was the Verſator, or turnſpiti 
and laſtly the Saltator, or dancing dog of 
ſuch as was taught variety of tricks, 10 
earrled about by idle people 4s 4 fhew, 
Thoſe Degeneres were of no eortaln haps 
belgg on grels or mixtures of all kind 6 


do 
@ ſhould now, according to our flag 
after enumorating the ſeveral varieww e 
Briiih dogs, give its general natural Mi 
tory 4 but fine Linnwus has already pre 
— * it » on yank 1 "1 
nſe, tranſlating his very words 
we may) with feral exaQneſ, 

„% The dog eats fleſh, nar 
« vegetables, but not greens ; its un 
„ digeſts bones; it uſes the tops of f 
„ as a vomit, It volds its 2 
1 a ſtone; the albuw grcum i one 
« greateſt encouragers of putreſaction 
0 fone up its drink with its tan 
„ voids its urine ſideways, by 
« one of its hind legs; and is 
« in the company of a ſtrange dog 
« rat anum alterius its (cent 


i 
lifting 
* 
is moſt h 
i: trend 
ghtly on its toes; ſcarce ever 


« but when hot lolly our its tong 5 


„ generally walks - frequently 1997 


it intends to lie down on: its ſenſe 
of hearing is very quick when aſleep : 
« dreams. Procis rixantibus erudelis ; 
alt cum wariis : mordet illa illes : co» 
here! copula Jjunctus u goes with dung 
kny-three days; and common! rings 
dem four to eight at a time: 
x;pies reſemble the dog, the female 
be bitch. It is the moſt faithful of all 
vimals: is very docible: hates ſtrange 
bqs: will ſnap at a ſtone thrown at it: 
al howl at certain muſical notes: all 
(except the South American kind) will 
rk at rangers: dogs are rejected by 
de Mahometans,"? 


6 z. The With Car. 


wols and domeſticated, 
The cat in its ſavage ſtate is three or 
? times as large as the houſe - cat the 
1 rger apd the face flatter, The 
Wand claws tremendous: its muſcles 
hrung, as being formed for rapine 
ail is of a moderate length, but ver 
„ marked with alternate bars of blac 
white, the end always black : the hips 
Mad part of the lower Joints of the 
Ae always black i the fur Is very (oft 
ne, 'The general colour of theſe nals 
ls of a yellowiſh white, mixed w 
P grey i theſe colours, though 1 
elt light confuſedly blended 
eon cloſe inſpeQion will be found 
8 liſpoſed like the freaks on the kin 
w (ger, pointing from the back down» 
n bing from a black liſt that runs 
\ the bead along the middle of the 
de the tail, 
e animal may be called the Nriüſh 
{ it 14 the fierceſt, and meſt deſtrue- 
alt we havez making dreadful ha» 
| among our poultry, lambs, and kids, 
bia the molt mountainous and woody 
thele iſlands, living moſtly in trees, 
ding only by night, It -ultiplies 
* Us Our CoOMman cats; and often the 
— — latter will quit their domeſ- 
Ken, ang re 
— as home pregnant by 
ue taken either in traps, or b 
Fg: in the latter caſe it is - ab 32 
ahh to wound them, for they will 
1 perſon who injured them, and 
*0gth enough to be no deſpicable 
* 


— This animal does not differ ſpecifically 
6 0 m he ume cat; the latter being origi- 
Malt HP) of the ſame; kind, but altered in co- 
» ads and in ſome other * 
E £000 010n to animals reclaimed from 
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p 971 
enemy, Wild cats were formerly reekon · 
ed ws of the beaſts of chace; as appears 
by the charter of Richard the Second, to 
e abbot of Peterborough, giving kim 
leave to hunt the hare, fox, and wild cat, 
The uſe of the fur was in lining of robes ; 
but it was eſteemed not of the moſt luxu- 
rious kind; for it was ordained * that no 
« abbeſs or nun ſhould uſe more coſtly ap- 
* parel than ſuch as is made of lambs or 
« cats ſkins.” In much earlier times it 
was alſo the object of the ſpbrtſman's dis 


verſion, 
Felemque minacem 


Arboris in trunco longis prefigere zelis. 
| Nemyftani Cynegeticon, L. 34. 


$ 6. The DownsTi1Cc Car. 

This animal is ſo well known as to m 
a deſcription of it unneceſlary, It is a 
uſeful, but deceitful domeſtic T7 nea 
ſedate, intent on its prey, When Vieaſed 

urrs and moves its tail; when angry 
pits, hiſſes, and Nrikes with its foot. When 
walking, it draws in its claws : It drinks lit« 
tlet is fond of fiſh: it waſhes its face with 
its fore-foot, (Linnaus ſays at the approach 
bf a ſtorm 1) the female i remarkably ſa. 
laciousz a p teous, qualling, Jet lover, 
Iu eyes ſhine in the night 1 Its hair when 
rubbed in the dark emits fre t It le even 
proverbially tenaclous of life t always lights 
on its feet 1 Is fond of perfumes, marum, 
cat-mint, valerian, &e, 

Our anceſtors ſeem to have had « high 
ſenſe of the utillty of this animal. That 
excellent 122 Heel dun, or Howel the 
Good, did not think it beneath him (a- 
mong his laws relating to the prices, &e, 
of animals) te include that of the cat 
and to deſeriba the qualities it ought 
have, The price of a kitling before it coul 
ſee, was to be & penny; till it eaught a 
mouſe two-pencez when it commenced 
mouſer four-pence, It was required be- 
ſides, that it mould be perfect in ks ſenſes 
of hearing and ſeeing, be a good mouſer, 
have the claws whole, and be a good nurſe; 
but if it failed in any of theſe qualities, the 
ſeller was to forfeit to the buyer the third 
part of its value. If any one ſtole or killed 
the cat that guarded the priace's granary, 
he was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece 
and lamb; or as much wheat as when 

red on the cat ſuſpended by its tail 

the head tquching the floor) would form 
hap high enough to cover the. tip of 
the rmer. This laſt quotation is not 
only curious, as being an evidence of the 


fimplicity 


971 eee 


fimplicity of ancient manners, but it al- der the high value of 
mol — to a demonſtration that cats and the — care LI. S. , 
not aborigines of theſe iſlands; or ment and breed of an animal that mul ( 
know to the earlieſt Inhabitants, The plies fo faſt, are almoſt cortaln proof 
ge prices fot on them, (if we cond» thelr belag tle known at that b FAR L 
js 
—— Dp l 
yr $ 5: EXPLANATION of Ame TROKNIGAL TakMa iv Onnitthonony, 1 
4 Core, Otra The naked kin that covers the baſe of the bill in the / 10 
1. Cl A word ufed by Linnew to expreßh the ſhort f 1 
forehead juſt hs the bill, In Crow ry ade 
„J hee between the dll and th porn 
9 ſpace between 
with r. but in ome birds naked, the black — 
waite inp 
The kin that ſurrounds the which is generally 
N in the Here and Parent . 
1. A bill is called rum emarginatum when there is a fn (Li 
* notch near the end; this is conſpicuous in that of Nc or ce 
birds and Thrufber, | * 
6. Vibrife prftinate, RIF hairs that grow on each fide & 4 
mouth, formed like a double comb, to be ſeen in the C bird. 
fc ' Flycatcher, &c, %. 0 
1. Bades wing, A {mall joint riſing at 'the end ef the middle part of U bu 
Alula ſpuria wing, or the cubitus ; on Which are three or five feat meth 
8. Lyſir coverts of the The ſmall feathers that lie in ſeveral rows on the bones of cont 
wings, Tecrices the wings, The under coverts are thoſe that line the infide oF in the 
9. Greater ce verti. The feathers that lie immediately over the quill-feathengi vith . 
' Tifltic: ſicunds and ſecondary feathers, the f 
10. Quill-feathers, The largeſt feathers of the wings, or thoſe that riſe f evlou 
Primores the firſt bone, | p bars, 
11. — feathert, Thoſe that riſe ff ſecond, by ot 
e rie | ' * White, 
1. Covert: of tha tail, Thoſe that cover the baſs of the ul. with 
Uropygium In 
13. Fent-frathert , Thoſe that lie from the vent to the tall. Cri/im Lima, Vel, 
14. The tail. Rearice: | ſon ſo 
15. Scapular feathers - \ Tho riſe from the ſhoulders,” and cover the fider of 1 Opp 
bl 
16. Nucha The hind part of the head, wed 
17. Roftrum ſubulatum A term Lianæus uſes for a ſtrait and lender bill. Manne 
1 To ſhew the ſtructure of the feet of the — reclain 
19. Pu ſeanforius Mc; . foot of the Woodpecker formed for climbing. V tw 
cet, 
10. Finned foot, Pa duch as thoſe of the Greber, &e, Such as are — 
lobatui, pinna ui 2 ſcalloped j ſuch are thoſe of Coors and ſeulof — 
s ; o. +. * , 
23. Pes tridadiylus Sock ns want the back toe. | | ure 
23. Semi. palm died. Pe When the webs only reach half way of the toes. * 
2 palmal ui (ben 
344 Ungue poſtice effili ot Re ee adheres to the leg without u able w 
e Fare, 
| 8x: | Digiti: 4 ik: All the four toes connected by webs, us in the © 2 
palmatic, 1 


Bxrvandr 


res cultratum 
Leica 
I ciliate 


and Duckht, 
When the ton 


When the ton 


Puly compeder 


( 8, The PrazON, 
The tame pigeon, and all its beautiful 
wrieves, derive thelr origin from one ſpe» 
den, the Stock Dove i the Engliſh name 
inplying its being the fc or fem from 
whence the other domeſtic kinds ſprung, 
Theſe birds, as Varro obſerves, take the 
(Latin) name, Columba, from their 


volce 
or cooing ; and had he known it, he might 
have added the Britiſh, &. for X mee, 
Hl uan, Kulm, and Kolm ſignify the ſame 


bid, They were, and till are, in moſt 
oaks our iſland, in a ſtate of nature; 
t probably the Romans taught us the 
nethod of making them domeſtic, and 
conſtructing pigeon-houſes, Its characters 
in the ſtate neareſt that of its origin, is a 
deep bluiſh aſh-colour z the breaſt daſhed 
with a fine changeable you and purple; 
the ſides of the neck with ſhining copper 
colour; its wings marked with two black 
bars, one on the coverts of the wings, 
the other on the quill-feathers, T ele 
white, and the tail barred near the end 
with black, 'The weight fourteen ounces. 
In the wild ſtate it breeds in holes of 


ae, cke, and hollows of trees, for which rea - 
lon ſome writers ſtile it columba cavernalis, 
n oppoſition to the Ring Dove, which 


makes its neſt on the boughs of trees. Na 
ure ever preſerves ſome agreement in the 
manners, characters, and colours of birds 
reclaimed from their wild ſtate, This ſpe» 
des of pigeon ſoon takes to build in arti» 
cal cavities, and from the temptation of 
i ready proviſion becomes eaſily domeſti- 
tated, The drakes of the tame duck, 
wever they may my in colour, ever 
— the mark of their origin from our 
agli mallard, by the curled feathers of 
e tail: and the tame 
deſcent from the wild kind, by the invari» 


able whi 
dan; _ A, rump, which they 


EXT IAN ATI of other Lina man Tau. 
When the edges of the bill are very ſharp; ſuch as 


Crow, 
i « nail at the end, a4 ln bbb of the Geghadive 


gooſe betrays its - 


. 


u that ef © 


ls edged with fine brifiles, as In Deede, 


When quite plain or even, 

gue ls long, round, and lender, like a worm, 

a4 that of the Wiodpecher 
When the legs are placed fo far behind a4 to make the bird 

walk with difficulty, or as If in ters as le the caſe with the 


Audi; Grober, and Divers, 
Varel Linearer When the noſtrils are very narrow, as In Sea Culls, 
Muna With a rim round the noſtrils, as in the Sarv. 


Myltitudes of theſe birds are obſerved 
to migrate Into the ſouth of England i and 
while the beech woods were luffered to 
cover large tracts of ground, they uſed to 
haunt them in myriads, reaching oy, 
of a mile in length, as they went out in 
the morning to feed, They vid us the 
lateſt of any bird of paſſage, not appear» 
ing till November i and retire in the 
ſpring. I imagine that the ſummer haunts 
of theſe are in Sweden, for Mr. Eckmark 
makes their retreat thence coincide with 
their arrival here, But many breed here, 
as I have obſerved, on the cliffs of the 
coaſt of Wales, and of the Hebrides, 

The varieties produced from the do- 
meſtic pigeon are very numerous, and ex- 
tremely elegant ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by 
names expreſſive of their ſeveral proper- 
ties, ſuch as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobines, 
Croppers, Powters, Runts, 'Turbits, Owls, 
Nuns, Kc. The moſt celebrated of theſe 
is the Carrie which, from the ſuperior 
attachment that pi ſhews to its native 
place, is employed in many countries as 
the moſt expeditious courier: the letters 
are tied under its wing, it is let looſe, 
and in a very ſhort ſpace returns to the 
home it was brought from, with its ad- 
vices, This praQtice was much in v 
in the Eaſt ; and ut Scanderoon, till of late 
years, uſed on the arrival of a ſhip, to give 
the merchants at Aleppo a more expedi- 
tious notice than be- done by a 
other means, In our own country; the 
aerial meſſengers have been employed for 
a very, fingular purpoſe; being let looſe at 
Tyburn at the moment the fatal cart- is 
drawn away, to notify to diſtant friends 
the departure of the unhappy criminal, 

In the Eaſt, the uſe of theſe birds ſeems 
to have been improved greatly, by having, 
if we may uſe the expreilion, relays of them 


ready to ſpread intelligence to gp of 


ö 
| 
| 


— 


have notes mournful or 


the country. Thus the governor of Das 
miata circulated the news of the death of 


Orrilo; 


Toſto che'l Caſtellan di Damiata 
Certifico0i; ch'era morto Orrilo, 
La Colomba laſcid, ch'avea legata 
Sotto Vala la lettera col filo. 
Quelle andd al Cairo, ed indi ſu laſciata 

ii! altra altrove, come quivl e ſtilo: 

Si, che in pochiſſime ore andò Pavviſo 
Per tutto Egiito, ch'era Orrilo ucciſo ®, 


But the ſimple uſe of them was known in 
very early times: Anacreon tells us, he 
conveyed his billet-doux to his beautiful 


Bathyllus by a dove. 


Ey“ Aran 
Adna Teoaira* 
Kai eds lag ine 
Exit aH F. 


T am now Anacreon's ſlave, 
And to me entruſted have 
All the o'erflowings of his heart 
To * to impart 1 

Each ſoft line, with nimble wingy 
To the lovely boy I bring. 


Tauroſthenes alſo, by means of a pi- 
he had decked with purple, ſent ad- 
vice to his father, who lived in the iſle 
of Agina, of his victory in the Olympic 
es, on the very day he had obtained 
And, at the ſiege of Modena, Hirtius 
without, and Brutus within the walls, kept, 
by the help of pigeons, a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence; baffling every ſtratagem of 
the beſieger Antony to intercept their 
couriers. In the times of the cruſades 
there are many more inſtances of theſe 
birds of peace being employed in the ſer- 
vice of war: Joinville relates one during 
the cruſade of Saint Louis; ant Taſſo an- 
Other, during the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 

'The nature of pigeons 1s to be grega- 
'rious;z to lay only, two N to breed 
many times in the year; to bill in their 
courtſhip; for the male and female to ſit 
by turns, and alſo to feed their young; to 
caſt their proviſion out of their craw into 
the young one's mouths; to drink, not 
like other birds by ſipping, but by con- 
tinual draughts like quadrupeds ; and to 

plaintive. 

® «4 Ag foon as the commandant of Damlata 
6. heard that Orrilo was dead, he let looſe u pi- 
« geon, under whoſe wing he had tied a letter; 
« this fed to Cairo, from whence a ſecond was 
« difpatched to enother-place, as is uſual ; ſo that 


« in a very few hours all Egypt was acquainted 
« with the death of Orrllo.“ Au otro, canto 1 5. 


+ Angervon, ode 9. oy mypirigs. - 


49. Th reren, 

This bird þ of a very retired and (lf 
tary nature; frequents hed lekers 
in which it builds earlier thay un une 
bird: the neſt is formed of moſs, dend 
graſs, fibres, &e, lined or plaiftered wich 
clay, ard that again covered with hay or 
ſmall ſtray. It lays four or five egg 
bluiſh green colour, marked with rregu. 
lar duſky ſpots, - The note of the male i; 
extremely fine, but too loud for any place 
except the woods: it begins to fing early 
in the ſpring, continues its muſic part of 
the ſummer, defiſts in the moulting wth 
but reſumes it for ſome time in 0 
ber, and the firſt winter months; 

The colour of the male, when it has gt. 
tained its full age, is of a fine deep black, 
and the bill of a bright yellow; the edges 
of the eye-lids yellow, When young the 
bill is duſky, and the plumage of a fuly 
black, ſo that they are not to be diſlin- 
guiſhed from the females; but at the agg 
e they attain their proper c. 

r, 


19 
$ 10. The Burttinen. 


The wild note of this bird is rot in the 
leaſt muſical; but when tamed it beconey 
remarkably docile, and may be taught ay 
tune after a pipe, or to whiſtle any note 
in the juſteſt manner: it ſeldom torget 
what it has learned; and will become & 
tame as to come at call, perch on its mal 


ter's ſhoulders, and (at command) go thei 
through a difficult mulical leſſon. The N 
may be taught to ſpeaky and ſome thus — 
inſtruRed are annually brought io London * 


ſrom Germany. 
The male is diſtinguiſhed from the f: 
male by the ſuperior blackneſs of its cromy 
and by the rich crimſon that adorns d 
cheeks, breaſt, belly, and throat of de 
male; thoſe of the Hale being of a dirt 
colour: the bill is black, ſhort, and 
thick : the head _— the hind og o 
the neck and the hack are grey: i ® 
verts of the wings are black; the low 
croſſed with a white line : the quill-featden 
duſky, but part of their inner webs wile 
the coverts of the tail and vent 
white : the tail black, id 
In the ſpring theſe birds frequen © 
rdens, and are very deſtructive 6% 
uit-trees, by eating 10 
They breed about the latter end of 4 
or beginning of June, and are wry” 
at that time near houſes, as they ©) 1 
very retired place 40 breed in 


bu 


1; are ſometimes wholly black ; T have 
— of a male bull inch which had 
changed its colours after it had been taken 
i full ſeather, and with all its fine teints, 
The firſt year it began to aſſume a dull 
hue, * every year, till in the 
fourth it attained the deepeſt degree of 
that colour. This was communicated to 
ne by the Reverend Mr, White of Sel- 
bore, Mr. Morton, in his Hiſtory of 
Northamptonſhire, gives another inſtance 
of ſuch a change, with this addition, that 
the year following, after moulting, the bird 
recovered its native colours, Bullfinches 
ſed entirely on hemp-ſeed are apteſt to 


wdergo t change. 
un. The GoLDFINCH, 


This is the moſt beautiful of our hard- 
billed (mall birds; whether we conſider its 
colours, the elegance of its form, or the 
muſic of its note, The bill is white, tipt 
vith black; the baſe is ſurrounded with a 
ring of rich ſcarlet feathers : from the cor- 
pers of the mouth to the eyes is a black 
ine: the cheeks are white : the top of the 
lead is black; and the white on the cheeks 
Þ bounded almoſt to the fore part of the 
eck with black: the hind part of the 
ad is white: the back, rump, and breaſt 
: of a fine pale tawny brown, lighteſt on 
de two laſt; the belly is white: the co- 
en feathers of the wings, in the male, 
black : thequill-feathers black, marked 
their middle with a beautiful yellow; 
e Ups white: the tail is black, but moſt 


white ſpot : the legs aro white. 

ſhe female is diſtinguiſhed from the 
ale by theſe notes; the feathers at the 
d of the bill in the former are brown; 
the male black; the leſſer coverts of the 
ings are brown: and the black and yel- 
in the wings of the female are leſs 
ant. The young bird, before it moults, 
grey on the head; and hence it is term- 
dy the bird-catchers a grey pate, 

[here is another variety of goldfinch, 
ich is, perhaps, not taken above once in 
o or three years, which is called by the 
mon bird-catchers a cheverel, from the 
ner in which it concludes its jerk : 
this ſort is taken, it ſells at a very 
\ price: it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
amon ſort by a white Rreak, or by two, 
| — three white ſpots under the 


heir note is very ſweet, and are 
\ ellcemed on —— fe 


(he feathers marked near their ends with 


teration with any reaſons, f an, 


for their _- doeility. Towards winter 
they aſſemble in flocks, and feed on feeds 
of Liferont r thoſe of the 
thiſtle, It is of orchards, and fre- 
quently builds in an apple or pear-tree: 
Ns neſt is very elegantly formed of fine 


mols, liver-worts, and bents on the outſide ; 


lined firſt with wool and hair, and then 
with the goſlin or cotton of the fallow, It 
lays five white eggs, marked with deep 
purple ow on the upper end, . 
This ird ſeems to have been the gu- 
ooulrg* of Ariſtotle; being the one 
that we know of, that could be diſtin« 
uiſhed by a golden fillet round its head, 
eeding on the ſeeds of prickly plants, 
The very ingenious tranſlator (Dr. Mar- 
tyn) of Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics, 
gives the name of thus bird to the acalan» 
this or aranthit : s 


Littoraque alcyonen reſonant, acanthida duml. 


In our account of the Halcyon of the an« 
cients, we followed his opinion; but having 
ſince met with a paſſage in Ariſtotle, that 
clearl 2 that acanthi; could not be 
uſed in that ſenſe, we beg, that, till we can 
diſcover what it really is, the word may be 
rendered /innet; ſince it is impoſlible the 

hiloſopher could diſtinguiſh a bird of ſuch 
riking and brilliant colours as the gold- 
finch, 57 the epithet vans, Or co - 
* ; and as he celebrates his acanthis 

a fine note, Qwmy ae . Ayvpas xu 
both characters will ſuit the ant — 
a bird as remarkable for the ſweetneſs 
its note, as for the plainneſs of its ply» 
mage. . 


(12, The Linner, 


The bill of this ſpecies is dufky, but tn 
the ſpring aſſumes a bluiſh caſt : the fea- 
ed 


4. 


thers on the head are black, ed with 
aſh-colour : the ſides of the neck deep aſh- 
colour: the throat marked in the middle 
with a brown line, bounded on each fide 
with a white one: the back black, bor. 
dered with reddiſh brown; the bottom of 
the breaſt is of a fine blood red, which 
heightens in colour as the ſpring advances : 
the belly white: the vent -ſeathers yellow. 
iſh: the ſides under the wings f with 
brown: the quill-feathers are duſky; the 
lower part of the nine firſt white: the co- 
#* Which ho amon | | 
Dre 
meaning; neither does the ile 11 855 his als 
7+ t 


erts 


| 
| 
| 


verts incumbent on them black j the others 
"of a reddiſh brown z the loweſt order tipt 
with a paler colour; the tall is a litt 
forked, of a brown colour, edged with 
White the two middle feathers excepted, 
which are bordered with dull red, The 
females and young birds want the red ſpot 
on the breaſt ; in lieu of that, their breaſts 
are marked with ſhort ſtreaks of brown 
pointing downwards: the females have alſo 
{s white in their wings, 
Theſe birds are much eſteemed for their 
ſong : they feed on ſeeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before they cat: the ſeed 
of the /inum or flax is their favourite food ; 
from whence the name of the linnet tribe, 
They breed among furze and white 
thorn: the outſide © 
with moſs and bents; and lined with wool 
and hair, They lay five whitiſh eggs, 
ſpotted like thoſe of the goldfinch, 


$13. The CAN AY Bias. 


This bird is of the finch tribe, It was 
originally peculiar to thoſe iſles, to which 
it owes its name; the ſame that were known 
to the ancients by the addition of the /or- 
tunate, The happy temperament of the air 
the ſpontaneous productions of the groun 
in the varieties of fruits; the ſprighily and 
chearful diſpoſition of the inhabitants ; and 
the harmony ariſing from the number of 
the birds found there, procured them that 
romantic diſtinction. Though the ancients 
celebrate the iſle of Canaria for the multi- 
tude of birds, they have not mentioned 
any in particular, It is probable then, 
that our ſpecies was not introduced into 
Europe till aſter the ſecond og 9 be 
theſe iſles, which was between the thir« 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Wo aro 
certain when it firſt made its appearance 
n this quarter of the globe, Beloun, who 
wrote in 1385, is filent in reſpect to theſo 
birds; Geſner is the firſt who mentions 
them z and Aldrovand ſpeaks of them as 
raritiesz that they were very dear on ac» 
count of the wy wp attending the bring- 
ing them from ſo diſtant a country, and 
that they were purchaſed by people of 
rank alone, Olina ſays, that in his time 
there was a degenerate ſort found on the 
iſle of Elba, off the coalt of Italy, which 
came there originally by means of a ſhip 
bound from the Canaries to Leghorn, and 
was wrecked on that iſland, We once 
' aw ſome ſmall birds brought directly from 
the Canary Iſlands, that we ſuſpeR to be 


mme geaulns ſort; they / were of a dull green 


. Cauſe, like 


their neſt is made 


colour j but as they did not dug, we 
poſed them to be hens, Theſe 
uce with the goldfinch and line, 
e offipring is called a mule-bird, b 
| animal, it proves barren, 
They are till found on the lame (pot 
which we were firſt indebted for the or 
duction of ſuch charming fongiters; bat 
they are now become ſo numerous in « 
country, that we are under no neceſity of 


crolling the ocean for them, 2 
* $14 De Sur Lak. — 

e length of this ſpecies is ſeven ing 
8 the breadth — and a half ju 


the weight one ounce and a half; the ton 
broad and cloven: the bill fender: the 
owe mandible duſky, the lower yelloy! 
ve the eyes is a yellow ſpot: the cre 
of the head a reddiſh brown ſponed u ed 
deep black: the hind part of the head i 
colour: chin white, It has the faculty d 
erecting the feathers of the head. 
feathers on the back, and covert of 
wings, duſky edged with reddiſh br 
which gen: 4 on the latter: the quill 
thers duſky: the exterior web edged u 
white, that of the others with 


brown: the upper of the breal " 

low ſpotted with blhck: the lower pan | * 
the body of a pale yellow: the em bn 
web, and half of the interior web dent ghe . 


the ſhaft of the firſt feather of the tal, 
white j of the ſecond only the exterior wh 
the reſt of thoſe feathers duſky; the & 
are dulky edged with red; thoſe in 
middle deeply fo, the reſt very wm | 
legs duſky i ſoles of the — yellow 
hind claw very long and- ſtrait, 

This and the wood lark are the . 
birds that fing as they fly ; this railing! 
note as it ſoars, and lowering it ul it 
dies away as it deſcends, It will often 
to ſuch a height, that we are eh 
the muſic when we loſe ſight of the 
ted it alſo begins its hag betas 

eſt dawn, Milton, in his Alleg 
beautifully expreſſes theſe. circu 
and Biſhop Newton obſerves, that tt 
tiful ſcene that Milton exhibit 
chearfulneſs, at the ſame ume 1 
fine picture of the regular 0! 
and the innoceney of his on 
he deſcribes himſelf as in 4 fue 
To hear the lark begin his flight 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull ue 


From his watch tower in ih 
Till the dappled dawn 


It continues ita harmony feren! 8 


NATURAL HISTORY, 8 ww 


Ing early in the on 7 of April, and leaves vs in Au» 
yp A va id 1852 n | 
very fat, and are taken in great num» itſelf over the illand. It ie not found in 
E fo our tables, They build their net North Wales or in any of the * — wo 
on the ground, 1 one 1. — . of i, com hay a 
lng it of hay, et, &C, where they are met n great pien | 
<p = oc l about Doneaſter, They have been al 
The place theſe birds are taken in the heard, but rarely, near Shrewſbury, It is = 
teſt quantity, is the neighbourhood of alfo remarkable, chat this bird does not 
— the ſeaſon begins about the migrate ſo far weſt as Devonſhire and Corn - | 
fourteenth of September, and ends the well counties where the ſeaſons are ſo 
wenty-fifth of February z and during that very mild, that myrtles flouriſh in the op 
ſpace about 4000 dozen are caught, which air during the whole year : neither are yy | 
25 the markets of the metropolis, found in Ireland. Sibbald places them | 
Mad caught in the day are taken in his lift of Scotch birds ; but they certainly | 
dein of fifteen yards length, and two and a are unknown in that part of Great Britain, | 
half in breadth ; and are enticed within their probably from the ſcarcity and the recent | 
h by means of bits of looking-glaſs, introduction of hedges there, Yet they 


del, 


fixed in a piece of wood, and placed in the viſit Sweden, a much more ſevere climate, 

madle of the nets, which are put in a With us they frequent thick hedges, and 

uick whirling motion, by a ſtring the low coppices; and generally keep in the 

ter commands he alſo makes uſe of middle of the buſh, ſo that they are very 

decoy lark. Theſe nets are uſed only rarely ſeen, They form their nelt of oak- 

ill the fourteenth of November, for the leaves, a few bents, and reeds, The eggs 

tks will not dare, or frolick in the air are of « deep brown. When the young | 

pt in fine ſunny. weather; and of firſt come abroad, and ond fas 
purſe 


cannot be inviegled into the ſhare, birds make a plaintive and jarring noiſe 
den the weather grows gloomy, the lar- with a fort of ſnapping as if in menace, 
er changes his engine, and makes uſe of purſuing along the hedge the paſſengers, 
trammel.net twenty-ſeven or twenty= They begin their ſong in the evenin 
ght feet long, and five broad which and continue it the whole night, Thels 
put on two poles eighteen feet long, and their vigils did not paſs unno by the 
ried by men under each arm, who paſs antients: the flumbers of theſe birds were 
er the tields and quarter the ground as a proverbial; and not to reſt a much as the 
ting dog when they hear or feel a nightingale, expreſſed * dad _ . 
« hit the net, they it down, and This was the favourite bird of the Britiſh 
the birds are taken, poet, who omits no opportunity of Intro» - 
ucing it, and almoſt conſtantly noting its 


1. ig. The Ni entries. love of ſolitude and night. How finely 

"The nightingale takes its name from does it ſerve to — part of the ſolemn 

% and the Saxon word ga/an, to flog} ſeenery of his Penſeroſo; when he de» 

: ray of Ly tine — by 4 n ſeribes it | 

| it is equal to the art; bur ade ' 

G — and more ny _ The hem ey r of night 8 
wre are very plain. e be While Cynthia checks her dr 

, k are of @ — tawny, daſhed with Gently oe th' acm d ee 

uber e the tail is of a deep tawny red; the Sweet bird, thatſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 

| dat, breaff, and upper part of the belly, Mot muſical, moſt mulancholy? 

f light gloſſy aſh-colour; the lower bel» — 7% aq wony oft the woods amengy 

oh imoſt white : the exterior webs of the wn emen ; 


feathers are of a dull reddiſh brownz In another place he * it the omen 
merior of browniſh aſh»colour : the bird and again ſpeaks of it, 
ie hanel, and the eyes remarkably As the wakeful bird. | 

"nd piercing: the legs and fort & = Sings darkling, and in fhadieft covert bid, 
 alh-colour, Tunes ber nocturml nh. 
his bird, the moſt famed of the fea» * Allen var, hiſt, 


in he rn col 
ide, for the variety, length, and e, 1t muſt de wolle | ales fin 
fs of ha notes, viſity Bngland the ts inthe days ik ppg of 


FE 


of ity alſo in the * 
1 * The 


978 
The reader muſt excuſe a few more 
rv oy from the ſame poet, on the ſame 
ubjeQ: the firſt deſcribes the approach of 
evening, and the retiring of all animals to 
repoſe, 
Silence accompanied ; for beaſt and bird, 
They to thelr graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts 


Were flunk ; all but the wakefvl nightingale, 
She all night long her amorous deſcant ſuing. 


When Eve paſſed the irkſome night pre- 
eeding her fall, ſhe, in'a dream, imagines 
herſelf thus reproached with loſing the 
beauties of the night by indulging too long 
a repoſe; ' 

Why ſleep'ſt thon, Eve? now le the pleaſant ti 
The cool, the — ſave Where ſilence - =" 


To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love · labour d ſong, 


The ſame birds ſing their nuptial ſong, 
and lull them to reſt, How rapturous are 
the following lines l how expreſſive of the 
delicate ility of our Milton's tender 


ideas ! | 
| The earth 

Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 

oyous the birds ; freſh gales and gentle airs 

Vhiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, 
Difporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung fron al, and bid haſte the evening ſtar 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 


Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing flept ; 
And on their naked limbs the flowery r 
Shower d roſet, which the morn repair'd, 


Theſe quotations from the beſt judge of 


melody, we thought due to the ſweeteſt of - 


our feathered choiriſters; and we believe 
2 of taſte will think them te- 


5. 

Virgil ſeems to be the onl t am 
the — who hath 4 28 
circumſtance of this bird's ſinging in the 
night time. | 


Qualis populeſ mœrens Philomela ſub urſbr 
Amiſſus querſtur fatus, quos durus arator 
Obſervans uido Implumes detraxit: at ills 


TFlet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 


Integrat, et nwftis late loca —— br; 


At Philomel in poplar ſhades, alone, 
For her loſt offypring pours a mother's moan, 
Which ſome rough ploughman marking for hls 


Fromthe warm neft, unfledg'd hath dragg'd away 
Percht on a how, the all night long complains, 
And fills the grove with ſail repeated traing, 

F. Wan ron. 


Pliny has deſcribed the warbling notes 
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of this bird, with an elegance that beſpeales 
an exquiſite ſenſibility of taſte :. nowith.. 
— his words have been cited 

moſt other writers on natural hiſtory, yet 
ſuch is the beauty, and in general the truh 
of his expreſſions, that they cannot be too 
much ſtudied by lovers of natural hif. 
tory, We muſt obſerve notwithſtaading, 
that a few of his thoughts are more to be 
admired for their vivacity than for urid 


philoſophical reaſoning z but theſe few 
eakily difinguithable, © * 


$ 16, The Rap Bas aer. 


This bird, though ſo very petulant as to 
be at conſtant war with its own tribe, yet 
is remarkably ſociable with mankind: in 
the winter it frequently makes one of the 
family; and takes refuge from the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon even by our fre- ide. 
Thomſon “ has prettily bed the an» 
nual viſits of this gueſt, 


The Ri- 4 r ſacred to the houſhold gody 
Wiſely regargful of th' embroiling fey, 

In _—_— fields, and thorny 7 45 
His ſhivering mates, and ps $totk Man 
His annual viſit. Half a — be firſt 
Againſt tho window beats; then, briſk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o'er the float, 
Eyes all the ſmiling family aſkance, 

And pecks and ſtarts, and wonders where he 3: 
'Till more familiar the 

Attract his Nender feet. 


The great beauty of that celebrated pot 
LE x 


in his elegant ang juſt deſcri | mt 
of the economy of animals; and the fa. * 
uſe he hath made of natural knowledge b — 
deſcriptive poetry, ſhines throogh uma — 


ever e of his Seaſons, The ate 
this Lita has for mankind, is alſo recor 
in that antient ballad, Thr babe 
«ved; A compoſition of 
and pathetic ſimplicity, 
of our humanity : the child 
from tears on hearing that read, 
a bad preſage of the tenderneſs 


| 
ture ſenſations, — 
In the ſpring this bird retires to bie . 
the thickeſt covers, or the moſt conce 4 t 
holes of walls and other bulldogs | * 
— Ty ; ti % — x remarkably WIN": by 
and Gn the cen, be valued, u eaſ\ 


it th teſt part of the wintth 
envoy in = — — even through 
part of the ſummer, but ity notes if 


e 1g hls Shudons, vide Wuten lin 


uſky : the ſorehead, chin, 
throat and breaſt are of a deep orange - 
eolour : the head, hind part of the neck, the 
hack and tail are of a deep aſh-colour, 
tinged with green: the wings rather dark- 
rr; the edges inclining to yellow: the legs 
ud feet dulky, | 


$159. The Wann, 


The wren be among the 
zeſt of our ache — yrs 4 
Þ» ſong throughout the winter, excepting 
wing the frolts. It makes its neſt in a 
ry curious manner of an oval ſhape, 
* ry deep, with a ſmall hole in the middle 
ir egreſs and regreſs ; the external mate- 
is moſs, within it is lined with hair and 
athers, It lays from ten to eighteen 
r and as often brings up as many 
dung; which, as Mr, Ra erves, .may 
ranked among thoſe daily miracles that 
take . it ſh6uld feed 
k a number t paſſing over one, 
— 
up} of 
wren are of 8 — 
ore each eye is n ſtroke of white : the 
<, and coverts of the wings, and tail, are 
ked with lender tranſverſe black lines: 
quill. feathers with bars of black and 
The throat is of a yellowiſh white. 
ay and fides croſſed with narrow 
Ry E. reddiſh brown lines, The 
i with duſky bars, 


$18, The Swirr, 


is ſpecies is the! of our ſwal- 
bat the weight is moſt d 
[mall to its extent of 


action of walking and of 

c from the ground is extremely dif- 
; © that nature hath made it full 
ty, by furniſhing it with _—_ means 

wy and continual flight. It iy more 

e Wing than any other (wallows z its 
t 14 more rapid, and that attended with 


ſcream, 
* 
en of houſes, in 


ther lofty bulldings z makes 
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its neſt of graſſes and-feathers ; and l 
only two eggs, of a white colour. It * 
tirely of a gloſſy dark ſooty colour, only 
the chin is marked with a white ſpot : but 
by being ſo conſtantly expoſed to all wea- 
thers, loſs of the plumage is loſt be- 
fore it retires I cannot trace them to 
their winter quarters, unleſs in one inſtance 
of a pair found adhering by their claws and 
n 1766, under 
the of Longnor chapel, Shropſture :? 
on being brought to 'a fire, they revived 
and moved about the room. The feet are 
of a cular ſtructure, all the toes ſtand - 
ing forward; the leaſt conſiſts of only ons 
bone; the others of an equal number, viz, 
two each ; in which they differ from thoſs 
of --- —— — 4 ** 
T2 our country about . 
HAI EIT 
a the time of its de 
jrng tant about the tenth of Au- 
guſt, being the firſt of the genus that leave: 


us. 
The fabulous hiſtory of the Manucodiatsa, 
or bird of Paradiſe, is in the hiſtory of this 
ſpecies in great meaſure verified. It was 
believed to have no feet, to live upon the 


celeſtial dew, to float perpetually on the . 


Indian air, and to perform all its 
woody ally performs what has 
actua t 

been in theſe enlightened times diſproved 
of the former z except the ſmall time it 
takes in ſleeping, and what it devotes ta 
incubation, every other action is done on 
wing. The materials of its neſt it colleQs 
either as they are carried about by the 
winds, or picks them up from the ſurface 
in its ſweeping flight. Its food is unde» 
niably the inſ t fill the alr. Its drink - 
is taken in tranſient ſips from the water's 
ſurface, Even its amorous rites are per- 
formed on high. Few perſons who have 
attended to them in a fine ſummer's morn» 
ing, but muſt have ſeen them make thelr 
aerial codrſes at a great height, encireling 
a certain ſpace an eaſy ſteady motion, 
On a ſudden they fall into each other's 
embraces, then drop precipitate with a 
loud ſhrick for numbers of yards, This 
is the critical conjunQure, and to be no 
more wondered at, than that inſets (a fa 
miliar inſtance) ſhould diſcharge the ſame 
uy in the ſame element. 

heſe birds and ſwallows are inveterate 
enemies to hawks, The moment one ap: 

70, they attack him immediately i the 
pelle ſoon deſiſt; but the (wallows purſue , 
1 R 2 and 


. 
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and perſecute thoſe ra 5 
have entirely driven them away. 

$wift delight in ſultry thundry weather, 
and ſeem thence to receive freſh ſpirits. 
They fly in thoſe times in_ſmall parties 
with particular violence; and as they paſs 
near ſteeples, towers, or any edifices where 
their mates perform the office of incuba- 
tion, emit a loud ſcream, a ſort of ſerenade, 
as Mr. White ſuppoſes, to their reſpective 
femates, 

Ta the curious phies on the 
ſwallow tribe, of that worthy . ndent, 
I muſt acknowledge myſelf indebted for 
numbers of the remarks above mentioned, 


$ 19. Of the Diſappearance of Swallows, 

There are three opinions /among natu- 
ralilts concerning the manner the ſwallow 
tribe diſpoſe of themſelves after their diſ- 
appearance from the countries in which they 
make their ſummer reſidence. Herodotus 
mentions one ſpecies that reſides in Egypt 
the whole pore Proſper Alpinus aſſerts the 
ſame; and Mr. Loten, late —— of 
Ceylon, aſſured us, that thoſe of Java never 
remove. Theſe excepted, every other known 
kind obſerve a periodical migration, on re- 
treat, The (wallows of the cold Norway, 
and of North America, of the diſtant Kamt- 
ſchatka, of the temperate parts of Europe, 
of Aleppo, and of the hot Jamaica, all 
agree in this one point, | 

In cold countries, a defect of inſect food 
on the approach of winter, is a ſufficient 
reaſon for theſe birds to. quit them : but 
fince the ſame cauſe probably does not ſub. 
ſi in the warm climates, recourſe ſhould 
be had to ſome other reaſon for their va- 
niſhing, 

Of -the three opinions, the firſt has the 
utmoſt appearance of probability; which is, 
that they remove nearer the ſun, where they 
can find a continuance of their natural diet, 
and a temperature of air ſuiting their con» 
ſitutions, That this is the caſe with ſome 
ſpecies of E ſwallows, has been 
proved beyond contradiction (as above 
cited) by M. Adanſon. We often obſerve 
them collected in flocks innumerable on 
churches, on rocks, and on trees, previous 
to their departure hence; and Mr, Collin- 
| ſon proves their return here in perhaps 

equal numbers, by two curious relations of 
 uydoubted credit: the one communicated 

to him by Mr, Wright, maſter of a ſhip ; 
the other by the late Sir Charles Wager; 
who both deſcribed (to the ſame purpoſe) 
What happened to each in their voyages. 


„ Returning home {ſays bir 
« the . — r 
„ ſounding in our channel, great flock of 
0 — came and ſetiled on all my rig. 
10 z ever was Covered; they h 

6 - = Mole wo ye 
« decks and carving were filled with them, 
« 'They ſeemed almoſt famiſhed and ſpen, 
« and were only feathers and bones; bur 


Charles) is 


. 1 

« being recruited with a night's reſt, w 
1. their flight in the — This val * 
fatigue, proves that their journey mult hu for 
been very great, conſidering the ma be 
ſwiftneſs of theſe birds: in all probabili loſe 
they had croſſed the Atlantic ocean, wi dit 
were returning from the ſhores of Seneziſ nge. 
or other parts of Africa; ſo that this use 
count from that moſt able and boneſt fe kurit 
man, confirms the later information of Mr.( 
Adanſon, g a of thy 
Mr. White, on Michaelmas-day 116088 ber; 
had the good fortune to have ocular h clis 
of what may reaſonably be go” mn I 
tual — of ſwallows. 1 faore 
morning very early between his hoo * 
the coalt, at the beginning of his onen 
he was environed with a fog, but found 
a largo EG NY GIS kis lor 
and diſcovered to him numberſeſi ſw only, | 
cluſtered on the ſtanding buſhes, 1 if Huey , 


had rooſted there; as ſoon as the ſun bs 
out, „ and 
en dtc 
U 
only now a ff 
Tals rendeavons of fallow: d 
ſame time of year is very con a 
willows, in the little Iſles in the T? 
They ſeem to aſſemble for the ſame pd 


© a4 thoſe in Hampſhire, bote. Fuß 
Pay yet has been eye-witneſs of | 
departure. On the 26th of September Wn. . 
gn ri he 
en cu 
of the — > there aſſembled: | 


went by torch-light to an adjacent ile 
in leſs than hour brought 


their hands, the birds never 
were taken, 


o Ia Kalm's Voyage to 11 
adle NN r ee 


one lighted on the ſhip he w e 


when he had paſſed only over 
ART, ocean, His 

quic n 
. 
happened, he was fourteen days 
Hinlopele 
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The northern naturaliſts will perhaps 
fay, that this aſſembly met for the purpoſe 
„ plunging into their ſubaqueous winter 
quarters; but was that the caſe, they would 
never eſcape diſcovery in a river perpetu» 
ly fiſhed as the Thames, ſome of them 
nuſt inevitably be brought up in the nets 
” 5 58 To has great antiqui 

The ſecond n t on 
its ide, Ariſtotle and Pliny give, 15 wal 
belief, that ſwallows do not remove very far 
fom their ſummer habitation, but winter in 
the hollows of rocks, and during that time 
boſe their feathers. The former part of 
beit opinion has been adopted by ſeveral 
ingenious men; and of late, ſeveral proofs 
have been brought of ſome ſpecies, at leaſt, 
having been dilcovered in & torpid fate, 


of three gentlemen, eye-witneſſes to num, 
ders of ſand —— drawn out of a 
elif on the Rhine, in the month of March 
1762, And the honourable Daines Bar- 
nagton communicated to us the followin 
fact, on the authority of the late Lord Bel- 
haven, that numbers of ſwallows have been 
found in old dry walls, and in ſandhills near 
tis lordſhip's ſeat in Baſt Lothian ; not once 
only, but from year to year z and that when 
bey were expoſed to the warmth of a fire, 
they revived, We have alſo heard of the 
lame annual diſcoveries near Morpeth in 
Northumberland, but cannot ſpeak of them 
nh te ſame aſſurance as the two former: 
3 the ne Ut I are we cer - 
ain of the parti ies. | 
Other witneſſes z——_— us to prove the 
kdence of thoſe birds in a torpid ſtate 
mm the ſevere ſeaſon, 

, Firſt, In the chalky cliffs of Suſſex; as 
u ſeen on the fall of a great fragment 


dme years a ; 
decondly, In a ed hollow tree that 


u cut down, near Dolgelli, in Merioveth- 


Thirdly, In a cliff near Whitby, York- 
ure; where, on digging out a fox, whole 
iſhels of ſwallows were found in a torpid 
ondition. And, . 
Lally, The Reverend Mr. 
„chron. Flintſhire, was ſo obliging as to 
ommunicate the following fact: A few 
ears ago, on looking down an old lead- 
we in that county, he obſerved numbers 
wallows clinging to the timbers of the 
aft, ſeemingly z and on flinging 


Conway, of 


er adtempted to fBiy or change their 


me gravel on them, they juſt moved, but 


ace; this was between All Sainty and 
hriſtmas. + / | 4% 
| Theſe aredoubtleſs the lurking-places of 
the latter hatches, or of thoſe young birds, 
who are incapable of diſtant migrations, 


There they continue inſenſible and ghd; 


but like flies, may ſometimes be reanima 

by an unſesſonable hot day in the midſt of 
ter; for very near Chriſtmas a few ap- 

pes on the moulding of a window of 

erton College, Oxſord, in a remarkabl 

warm nook, which prematurely ſet th 

blood in motion, having the ſame effect as 

laying them before the fire at the ſame 


time of year. Others have been known to 


make this premature appearance ; but as 
ſoon as the cold natural to the ſeaſon re- 


turns, they withdraw again to their former * 
Mr. Collinſon favoured us with the evidence retrea x 


ty, | 
I ſhall conclude with one 


drawn from the very late hatches of two 


ſpecies, 

On the twenty · chird of October 1767, « 
martin was ſeen in Southwark, flying in 
and out of its neſt; and on the twenty - 
ninth of the ſame month, four or five ſwal- 
lows were obſerved hovering round and 
ſettling on the county hoſpital at Oxford, 
As theſe birds muſt have been of a late 


hatch, it is highly improbable that at ſo late 
—— they would attempt, 


a ſeaſon of 
from one of our midland counties, a voya 
almoſt as far as the equator to Senegal or 
Goree ; we are therefore confirmed in our 
notion, that there is only a 
tion of theſe birds; and t 
hatches conceal themſel 
n 
but aſſent to, though — 17 contra. 
— CC nature in 
regard to other birds. We muſt, therefore, 
divide our belief relating to theſe two ſo 
different opinions, and conclude, that one 
part of the ſwallow tribe migrate, and that 
others have their winter quarters near. 
home, If it ſhould be demanded; why 
ſwallows alone are found ina torpid tate, 
not the other many ſpecies of ſoft bil. 


the feeble fats 
ves in this coun» 


and 
— birds, which likewiſe diſappeat about 


ſame time ? The following reaſon may 


hi, or | 
No birds are ſo much on the wing 
ſwallows, none fly with ſuch ſwiftneſs 
rapidity, none are obliged to ſuch ſudden 
and various evolutions in their flight, 

are at ſuch pains to take their prey, and we 
may add, none exert their voice more in- 
e _ - © cellantly; 


rtial . 


* 


*% $ j 
= 
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ceſſantly ; all theſe occaſion a vaſt expence 
of frergth, and of \ , and may give 


irits 
ſuch a texture to the blood, that other ani» 
mals cannot experience 4 and ſo diſpoſe, or 
we may ſay, neceſſitate, this tribe of birds, 


or 

laſting than that of any others, 
The third notion ld, even at firſt ght, 
too amauing and unnatural to merit men- 
tlon, if it was not that ſome of the learned 
Have been credulous enough to deliver, for 
fa, what has the ſtrongeſt appearance of 
Impoſſibllity z we mean the relation of 
allows paſſing the winter immerſed under 
ee, at the bottom of lakes, or lodged be- 
neath the water of the ſea at the foot of 
rocks, The firſt who broached this opl- 
won, was Olaus Magnus, Archbiſhop of 
pſal, who very gravely informs vs, that 
theſe birds are often found in. cluſtered 
* maſſes, at the bottom of the northern lakes, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing, foot to 
foot z and that they creep down the reeds 
in autumn to their ſubaqueous retreats, 
That when old fiſhermen diſcover ſuch a 
mor. they throw it into the water again 
t. 


ut when Ae ones ta 
they will, by thawing the birds at a fire, 
uſe of their wings, 


bring them indeed tot 

which will continue but a very ſhort time, 

daf owing to a premature and forced re- 
v 


That the good Archbiſhop did not want 
eredulity, in thor inſtances, 14 from 
this, that after having ſtocked the bottoms 
of the lakes with birds, he ſtores the clouds 
with mice, which ſometimes fall in plentiful 

ſhowers on Norway and the neighbouring 
countries, 

8ome of our own countrymen have given 
credit to the ſubmerſion of ſwallows j and 
Klein patroniſes the doQrine ſtrongly, giv- 
ing the following hiſtory of their manner 
of jotirlog, which he received from ſome 
countrymen. and others, Thi aſſerted, 
that ſometimes the ſwallows aſſembled in 
numbers on a reed, till it broke and ſunk 
with them to the bottom; and their immer- 

on was preluded by a — of a quarter 


of an hour's length, That others would * 


unite in laying hold of a ſtraw with their 
bills, and ſo plunge down in ſociety, Others 
again would form a large maſs, by clingin 
together with their feet, and % comme 
themſclves to the deep, 

Such are the relations given by thoſe that 
nre fond of this opinion, and though deli. 
vered without exaggeration, muſt provoke 
a {mile, They align not the 


N D I |&7 


them, at leaſt, to « repoſe more rant, and the grebe, ſoon peri 


rea- ing 


ſon to account for theſe birds being able u 


endure ſo long a ſubmerſion without be £ 
ſuffocated, or without decaying, in [den f 
ment ſo unnatural to ſo delicate u bird; 
when we know that the otter *, the corre. | - 
t, If caught 1 
under lee, or entangled in net 1 and ft | 
well known, that thoſe animals will cool. 1 
nue much longer under water than wy BW ., 
— mow 7 * denied tha p 
partic uQure art, neceſſary yp 
& long reſidence beneath that elemeny \ 
be 
——— —— —— ;ꝗ—ö the 
{ 80. Of the SMALL Dns eienr, A 
In the ſubarbe of London (and pa,, <:: 
eularly about Shoreditch) are fee tir 
weavers and other tradeſmen, who, du. de 
ing the months of October and March, got 
their livelihood by an ingenious, and My 
may ſay, a ſcientific method of bird c · N d 
* which is totally unknown in aber war 
Great Britain, but 
The reaſon of this trade being con the 
to ſo ſmall a r kriſes from there! at 5 
ing no conſiderable fale for finging-di lf 
except in the metropolis : as the appant naty 
for this purpoſe 'is alſo heavy, and «tt eert 
ſame time muſt be carried on « man's bac how 
it prevents the bird-catchers going io Oc 
three or four miles diſtance, and 
This method of bird-carching muf thus 
been long praftiſed, as it is brought vn of 
moſt ſy tematical perfection, and is at baſil) 
ed with a very conſiderable expence. It 
The nets are a moſtingeniou piect other 
mechaniſm, are generally twelve yards their 
a half long, and two yards and a half wang again 
and no one on bare inſpection would in we 
gine that u bird (who is ſo very quit all | 
all its motions) could 'be catched by vellel 
nets flapping over each other, till be — 
* Th y (ativfied in our own B8s anl. 
the impoſlibility of theſe relations! Jet 4. Th 
of firengthening our opinion with law h 
authority, we applied to that able anatc n, 
ohn Hunter j who was ſo obliging to men urpo 
hat he had diſfected many ſwallow, w / * lin 
88 in 1p different ow os * ny f 
8 organ ration. 
which he — diſſected of the claſs that ** frent 
winter, ſuch as lizards, frogs, Nc. had Ne . 
ferent conformation as 40 t worn tl . 
hey animal 28 _ — wy 
OY 407 Mn at therefore be dung A. 
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comes eye-witneſs of the pullers ſeldom 


(as the bird-catchers 
term it) chiefly during the month of Oe- 
tober, and part of September and Novem- 
as the flight in March is much leff 
iderable than that of Michaelmas. 
u to bb noted alſo, that the ſeveral ſpecies 
of birds of flight do not make | 

arance preciſely at the ſame time, dur» 
tem ber, October, and 


aohmas, and then 


failing . 
The wild birds fy 


ng the months 0 


begins to fly about 
the Woodlark, Lienert, Goldfinch, Chaf- 
inch, Green finch, and other birds of flight 
ſucceed j all of which are not enfily to 
caught, 7 in any — Ae — — 
ume, und more partie ar i 
the Woodlark, y * 
Theſe birds, during the Michaelmas and 
March flights, are chiefly on the wing from 
diy break to noon, though there is aſter» 
wards a ſmall flight from two till night; 
but this however 1s ſo inconſiderable, that 
the bird-catchers always take up their nets 


It may well deſerve 1 4 — 

cal flights 
As the ground 
loughed during the months of 
March for ſowin 
— * — 1 Tn. ſeem 
thus ſupplied with a great profuſion both 
of ſeeds and inſets, which — cannot ſo 
tally procure at any other ſeaſon, 

It may not be improper to mention an · 
order circumſtance, to be obſerved during go 
their fitting, viz, that they fly always 
againſt the wind ; hence, there is great 
contention amongſt the bird-catchers who 
nt; if (for example) it is 
-catcher who lays his nets 


naturaliſt whence theſe 
certain birds can ariſe. 


welterly, the bird 
moſt to the eaſt, is ſure almoſt 
thing, provided his. call-birds are 
a gentle wind to the ſouth-weſt ge- 

perally produces the po g 
The bird-catcher who is a ſubſtantlal 
n, and hath a proper upparatus for this 
carries with him five og 
ch more are cau 
ging bird) two gol 
frenfinches, one woodlark, 


are known in moſt parts of Rug · 
| o of Jay. nete or cla 
che ſeen are far jut 


N wh uſed near Lond 
pecies of Lark, but which is lnfe- 
r birdy of l peel in point of 


= 37 


Deren 


4 


i 


— 
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a yellowhammer, titlark, and aberda 
and perhaps a -bullfinch; theſe are pl 
at ſmall diſtances from the nets in little 
cages, He hath, beſides, what are call» 
ed flur-birds, which are placed within the 
nets, are raiſed upon the flur “, a 

ly let down « the time the w 


nd 

ltd d p- 
proaches them. Theſe generally con 
of the Unnet, the goldfinch, and the green» 
fineh, which are ſecured to the flur —__ 
is called a brace + 4 a contrivancy that ſe» 
cures the birds without doing any injury 
to their ums ge. " 

It having been found that there is u ſu- 
periority between bird and bird, from the 
one being more in ſong than the other 3 dhe 
bird»carchers contrive that their call-blrds 
ſhould moult before the uſual time. They, [ | 
therefore, in June or July, put them inte & *'Y 
cloſe box, under two or three folds of blan« 
kets, and leave their dung in the cage 10 
raiſe a greater heat i in which ſtate they 
continue, being perhaps examined but ones 
a week to have freſh water, As for 
the air is ſo putrid, that they eat little dur» 
ing the whole ſtate of confinement, which 
laſt about a month. The birds frequently 
Aer and hence the 
value of a ſtopped bird riſes greaily. 

When the bird hath thus prematu 
moulted, he is in ſong, whilſt the wild 
are out of ſong, and his note is louder and 
more piercing than that of a wild one buy 
it is not only in his note he receives an al- 
teration, the plumage is equally improved, 
The black and yellow in the wings of the 
Idfinch, for example, become deeper 


more vivid, together with a moſt beauti 
loſs, which is not to be ſeen in the wild 
rd, The bill, which in the latter is like- 
wiſe black et the end, in the ſtopped bird 
becomes white and more taper, as do ity 
legs: in ſhort, there is a» much difference 


8 
between a wild and a bird, as there 
wank ac be yy in body 


clothes, or at graſs 


A moveable perch to which the bird is tled, 
and which the bird-cateher can raiſe at 
by means of a long ſtring faſtened to it. 
ad A ſort of bandage, formed of a lender filken 
rig that is ſaſtened round the bird's bod qo 
under the wings, in fo artful a manner as to hin 
the bird from belag hurt, Jet is flutter over fo 
15 tho ruling 1 by 
We have been lately informed by an expe- 
rienced bird-catcher, that he purſues a cooler re 
Nen in Ropping bis birvs, and that be therefors 
dom loſes one : but we ſaſpeR that there js not 
ibo ſame certainty of making ther mul, & 


zR 4 


ob ""*N%& PF" 8 
nets, he diſpoſes of his call-birds at proper 
intervals. It muſt be owned, that there is 
a moſt malicious joy in theſe call-birds to 
bring the wild ones into the ſame ſtate of 
captivity z which may likewiſe be obſerved 
with regard io the decoy ducks, 

Their fight and hearing infinitely excels 
that of the bird-catcher. The inſtant that 
the ® wild birds are perceived, notice is 

ven by one to the reſt of the call - bird: 

as it is by the firſt hound that hits on the 
cent to che reſt of the pack) after which 
follows the ſame ſort of tumultuous eeſtaey 
and joy, The call-birds, while the bird is 
at a diſtance, do not ſing as a hird does in a 
chamber; n the wild ones by what 
the bird-catchers call ſhort jerks, which 
when the birds are Reed may be heard at 
a great diſtance. The aſcendency by this 
| or invitation is ſo great, that the wild 
bird is ſtopped in its courſe of flight, and if 
not already acquainted with the nets +, 
lights boldly within twenty yards of per- 
haps three or four bird-catchers, on a ſpot 
which otherwiſe it would not have taken 
the leaſt notice of. Nay, it frequently ha 
pens, that if half a flock only are — t. 
the remaining half will immediate! - 
wards light in the nets, and ſhare the ſamo 
| fate; and ſhould only one bird eſcape, 
| * _ will "_ 5 » be pulled at 
| it is caught, ſuch a faſcinati power 
have the call birds, * 
While we are on this ſubject of the jerk- 
ing of birds, we cannot omit mentioning, 
that the bird-catchers frequently lay con- 
fiderable wagers whoſe call-bird can jerk 
the ſt, as that determines the ſupe- 
riority. They place them oppoſite to each 
other, by an inch of candle, and the bird 
who jerk the ofteneſt, before the candle is 
burnt out, wins the wager, We have 
informed, that there have been inſtances of 
a bird's giving a hundred and ſeventy -_ 
in a.quarter of an hour: and we have 
known a linnet, in ſuch a trial, perſevere in 
itz emulation till it ſ\wooned from the perch: 
thus, as Pliny ſays of the nightingale, vida 
mori finit ſape vitam, ſdiritu prive deficients 
adm cant. Lib. x. © 


a 
It may be here obſerved, that birds when that 


„ It may de alfo obſerved, that the moment 
they ſee a hawk, they communicate the alarm to 
och other by plaintive nate nor will they then 
" fork or gall though the wild birds are near, 

A bird, acquainted with the nets, is by the 

ird-catchors termed a ſhirper, which they en- 

avour to drive away, 48 they can have no (port 
whiltt It gungiuuey new them. 


\ LO. V , 
, 
q R 
4 . 


been Beccaficos i a 


It may be ao worthy of 
that the female of no ſpecies of 
ſings : with birds, it is the reverſe 
occurs in human kind : among 
thered tribe, all the cares of life 
lot of the tender ſex: theirs is 
of incubation; and the pri 
—— the helpleſs b 
theſe fatigues, and to 
them, nature hath given to 
ſong, with all the little 
ſoothing arts; theſe he 
after ä on ſome ſpray 
to the neſt, during the time his 
8 her tal duties. 

ſh be filent, is alſo 
viſion of nature, for 
iſcover her veſt; as would a 
plumage, which, for the ſame 
to have been denied her, 

To theſe we may add a few 

that fell within our- notice during our 
uiries among the bird-catchers, ſuch 
at they immediately kill the hens 
ſpecies of birds they take, being incapable 


mage; the lik 
——— g e 
well: the the dead birds 
pence or four-pence a dozen. 
Theſe ſmall birds are ſo 
are ſurpriſed the luxury of 
ſo delicate an acquiſition to 
Italians are fond 
which they eat under 
nd the dear rate a N 
tragedian paid for one 
iy well known. 
Another ular 
verſation with a London 
the vaſt ice that iy ſometimes 
a ſingle long - bird, Walch had not 
to whiſtle tunes, The greateſt 
heard of, was five guineas for a chafiod, 
had a ular and uncommon 00, 


0 Maxin) amen infigni: of in bat 
AE ſopi tragic bjfrionis pating md 
in it avei rant, aligns, avt buman fron 
crak, 1 10 n. price „ 
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NATURAL 


and we alſo heard of five ten ſhil- 
lings bein gon for a call-bird linnet. 
third ngular circumſtance, which 
confirms an obſervation of Linnaeus, is, that 
the male chMffinches fly by themſelves, and 
in the flight precede 
is not peculiar to the chaffinches, When 
the titlarks are caught in the beginning of 


the ſeaſon, it 2295 — that forty neſt 


are taken and not one female among them: 
and probably the ſame would be obſerved 
with regard toother birds (as has been done 
with relation io the wheat - ear) if they were 
attended to. | 

An experienced and intelligent bird- 
catcher informed us, that ſuch birds as 
breed twice a year, generally have in their 
firſt brood a majority of males, and in their 
ſecond, of females, which may in part ac- 
count for the above obſervation, 

We muſt not omit mention of the bull. 
finch, though it does not ly come 
under the title of a finging-bird, or a bird 
of flight, as it does not often move farther 
than from hedge to hedge; yet, as the 
bird ſells well on account of its learning to 
whiſtle tunes, and ſometimes flies over the 
fields where the nets are laid ; the bird- 
catchers have often a call-bird to enſnare 
it, though moſt of them can imitate the call 
with their mouths, It is remarkable with 
regard to this bird, that the female anſwers 
the purpoſe of a call-bird 'as well as the 
male, which is not 1 in any 
ocher bird taken by London bird - 
2 

It may perhaps ſurpriſe, that under this 
article of finging birds, we have not men- 
tioned the nightingale, which is not @ bird 
of flight, in the ſenſe the bird-catchers uſe 
this term, The nightings „ like the ro- 

wren, and man r ſinging birds, 
to take the pero 

e | Rights in October 
and March, The rfons who catch theſe 
birds, make uſe of ſmall trap-nets, without 
call and are conſidered as inferior in 


dign 
r other bled-catchers, who will ng reach, 


The nightingale being the felt of fin 
ing-dirds, we ſhall here inſert a few 
to it, | 


in the neighbourhood of 

— in April p at the beginning none but 

—— are taken, but in a few — the hens 
their appearance, generally by them · 


under which it was intended to train others; ſelves, 


females; but this bens. | 
They do not build till the middle of May, 


ge to hedge, and does You 


HISTORY, '') 
1 . 


g of vent, which 
the firſt arrival of the 


rr 


often begins to ling about the latter end of 
November, and continues its ſong more or 
F 
oun , or 
tle (9 have never heard any other 
r 
tingale. 
They are caught in a net · trap i the bot» 
tom of which-is ſarrounded th an iron 
—_ 


-net. 
When the tra hear or ſee them, they 
mould under the _ 


ſtrew ſome fre 
and bait the trap with a meal-worm 


thus caught in a day. 
Ae . Binds. mo 


From the Philoſophical TranſaRions, Vol, lxiil. 


As the experiments and obſervations I 
mean to lay before the Royal Society re- 
late to the finging of birds, which is a ſub- 
je& that hath never before been ſcientifi- 
cally treated of o, it may not be improper 
to prefix an explanation of ſome uncom- 
mon terms, which I ſhall be . uſe, 
as well as others which I have 
a neceſſity of coining, | 
Ty yo the firſt ſound which a 

ng bird otters, as a cry for food, and is 
different in all neſtlings, if accurately at- 
tended to; ſo that the hearer may diſtin- 
guid of what y"uy the birds are, though 
neſt may 


This ery ls, as might be expedted, very 


* Kircher, indeed, in his Muſurgis, hath given 
vs ſome fow paſſages in the ſong of the night» 
ingnle, as well as the call of a quail and cuckow, 

Ich he hath engraved in muſical charaters, 
Theſe Inflances, however, only prove that ſome 
= 8 — ns. notes which Nog ond 
with t: ntery dur common the 
muſical oQave, 


weak 


is kept in a cage, hk! 


under 


g out of his ſight and 


11 

as _ bi ne 

wards intermixed with its ſong, the chi 

ofa 9 — (for — being Word 
7 

70 this definition of the chirp, I muſt 
add, that it conſiſts of a ſingle found, re- 
peated at very ſhort intervals, and that it is 
common to neſtlings of both ſexes, 

The call of a bird, is that ſound which it 
| ts able to make when about a month — 
it is, in moſt inſtances (which I ha 
recollect) a repetition of one and the fame 
note, is retained by the bird as — as it 
Hives, and is common, generally, to both 
the cock and hen “. 

The next ſage in the notes of a bird iv 
termed, by the bird-catchers, recording, 
which word is probably derived from « mu. 
flea] Inſtrument, formerly uſed in England, 
ealled recorder +, 

* — — 55 — be neſtling to ing, may 
14 to the {Imperfect endeavour In 

[ 2200 babble, 1 have known inſtances 

of birds beginning to record when 

Were not a month old, 

This art effiy dees not feem to have the 


uerulous z it is dropped entirely 


rows ſtronger, nor is after- 


Jeaſt rudhments of the fubure fongy but as bird 
or, one may / 


the bird grows older and (tronge 
begin to perevive what the neftling is alm- 


ng in the feholar de thus 1 
10 form " ſong, when he is ones (ure of f 
7 0 I 1 hls re 
1165 if J e ** eq 
wh | i me g j 8 11 
yalſes hls volee, W 174 
* \ * with pröelſlon, but 
nNaws | 
What 


* 
ald 


770 0 


t he & Nen 

ho nel neſl!] ng. ly not | w thoroughly 
9 ½% he hurrles 7 of 

II If he did not wiſh 9 h a 
no yet fail % himfolf, 

have 8 happened te meet with a 
WA in any a Whleh ſeems 10 re» 


* For want of terms to diſtinguiſh the nates of 
birds, Rellon applies the verb chte, or fing, $9 
the gooſe and crane, as Well as the nightingale, 
* Plufieurs nifeaux chase la nuit, comme eft 
A.. la grue, & le roſſignol,” Bellon's Hift, 

yy d Fay 
1 ne ta have been a ſpecſes of flute, and 
os 1255 uſed ta teach young hirds to pipe 
tunes, 

Lord Bacon defcribes this Instrument to have 
been trait, to have had a leſſer and greater bore, 
both above and below, ta have required very lit- 
vie brenth from the blawer, and to have had what 
he calls a fipple, or ſtopper, See bis ſecond Ceu- 
tury of Experiments; 


AP PEN D'T x 


they mah to exely 


late to this ſtage of fin a except 
perhaps, in ny following Renter, 
— ns Nune volucrum novi 
neſtus, inexpertumaue 
N cnt Amur trunk” 
\ A young bird commonly ente ts 
for ten or eleven months, when be 
is able to execute every part of his * 
which afterwards continues fixed, and 
ſcarcely ever altered “. 

When the bird is thus become perſed 
his leſſon, he is ſaid to fing his _ 
or in all its varieties of es, W _ he 
1 together, and executes without x 

uſe. 

I would therefore define a bird's ſong to 
be a ſucceſlion of three or more A1 
notes, which are continued without inter. 
ruption during the ſame Interval with 4 
muſical bar of four evotehots in an adagio 
movement, or Whild a pendulum (Wings 
four ſeconds, 

By the A(t N ulſlte r 

de the pt of « eue 
elueking of « hen 4, 84 they condi of 6n \ 
two notes Whilkt 1 6 (hort welds of f 30 
eontenqding with each other 105 
eri by the bird. entehers) ar A. * 
tingulſhed from what 1 term 1051 
net continuing for four 

Ar the notes of a euch — and hen, 

theyeforo + lt of 175 wag what hen 


defined „ 
late the liber u 4 5 Ar 


| 
@ bert Wig hung 


hon of alt Hates By WO 


l, 
Foro 1 ſortled the 
10 wor 7 Wh h I 


(hall be 2275 


fon met At II. 
me general prin 
fln 74 of WM which ſeem 40 Tel en 


the experiments | have been making 
ſoveral years, and under great vardiy 
elrcunaſtances, 1 

Notes in birds are no mere nac 
language is in man, and 1 entir 
upon the maſter under which 98 q 
as far as their organs will enable 1 
imitate the ſounds which they have lee 
gaent — of hearing, 


® The bird called a Twit 
commonly flies in company wit o 
twu (ſpecies of birds never garn each 
which always continue totally — — 
+ The common hen, when ſhe e \ 
ſame note, very often, and concludes wit br 
above, which the holds for a longer fine Mo 


the dird-extehen 
nets) — 


1 
f 
' 
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- Moſt of the I have made 
on this ſubject have been tried with cock 
linnets, which were fledged and nearly able 
to leave their neſt, on account not only of 
this bird's docility, and great powers of 
imitation, but becauſe the cock is eaſily 
diſtin — from the hen at that early 
peri the ſuperior whiteneſs in the 
win 

15 many other ſors of inging birds th 
male is not at the age of three weeks ſo 
certainly known from the female; and if 


che pupil turns out to be a hen, 


„asus labor,” 


The Greek poets made a ſongſter of the 4 
wk, whatever animal that may be, a 
It {s remarkable that they obſerved the fe» 
male was incapable of Anging as. well as 
hen birds 1 


bit hiaw 4 
fly ai 


om hurts 
1 Ata —4 lentenila, 
. 4441 
have Indeed known an Inftan 
＋ * 1 out ſomething U * 
Ul 


of her ſpeelesz buy theſe * a4 rare 
— common hen! : oy heard ie grow, 


I rather (uſpedt alfh, . og Leo * 

" Magpies, e, pou other not wh 
10 all, of very Nine, bye hens of tho nd 
n0k have edueated netitling nne 
on the three beſt finging larks, the yk 
61 V. 15 like 1 
45 Inſtead of the 1095 fon 4 1055 ored 

ire 0 10 hat thelr * * nears, ke 
a den the 11 Nil hy b! 
* was thoroughly Axed, 1 hung the bird in à 
un room with (we commen linndty, 17 * 
ihe ler of year, which wore full * — 
* ** ** 14 ald * * ay 
ages from the linnet's ut 
L 1 by way, to that of the vo 


had ſome euriofity to find out whey . 
an 1 neſtling would ory learn 
ihne note of an African bird ; 1 therefors 

uested a young linnet under & vengo⸗ 

* The white reaches almoſt 
quill feathers, and bn the Og 232 
more than half of that ſpace: is is alſo of a 


vpe hue, 
call a bird which ſings notes he would 


E 


ir 


T's 


I thus call 
nat have learned in a wild tate; thus lark 
— I mean a linnet with the ide 8 

r a robin with the nightingal 


K E& 111 


; without ever uttering « ſingle nots 
ur hich it could have been known to be & 
In ſome of aps other experiments, 
— the ne net retained the 


call of its own —_— or what the bird - 
catchers term the linnet's chuckle, from 
ſome reſemblance to that word when pro- 


nounced, 

ef have before ſtated, that all my ne 
linnets were three weeks old, when taken — 
from the neſt; and by that time they fre- 

quently learn their own call from the pa» 
= bd rde, which | have mentioned to con» 
fiſt of only a ſingle note, 

To be dertaln, therefore, that a —— 
will not have even the call of Its * 
ſhould be taken from the neſt n_ only a 
day or two old j becauſe, though netting 
cannot ſee dll the ſeventh hap, 01 N 
tan hear from — inſlant they are hatch 
and probably, from that 1 at» 
„ 0 to ſounds more than they do after= 
wards, efpeelally as the call of the parents 
anneunee the arrival of their f 

I muſt own, that 1 am notequal m yſolf. 
nor can 1 — roeure any perſon t we the 
trouble of breedin . bird fy this . 
again(} lis 


po " —— 
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on may mo moaſuro 
en 190 * 2 ut 10 ns 
5 e bo, he ln of 
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— ſhould ropare 
— aten "but 11 NJ E 


tions bt & | mo, 

Though 1 muſt adimlt, therefore, that [ 

have never reared myCalf s ſo ton · 

der an age, 17 { have happened to ſve both 

from thi m an Idfineh Weh wers taken 
when only two or three 


Meta pon ae 


# This bird ſeems not to havs been deferibed 

any of the ornithologifts; it is of the finch tribe, 

about the ſame ſize with our aberdavine (ar fiſkin 

The colours are , and White, and the e | 

hath a bright yellow ſpot upon the rump, It is 

q vory familiar bird, and ſings better than any of 
ſe which are not European, ny the Ameri- 

h 


tan macking bird, An inſtance lately hap- 
pg an 3 at T 228 


from 
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from a want of other ſounds to imitate, al- 
moſt articulated the words pretty boy, as 
well as ſome other ſhort ſentences: 1 heard 
the bird myſelf repeat the words pretty 
boy and Mr. Matthews aſſured me, that 
he had neither the note or call of any bird 
whatſoever, 

'This talking Hanet dled laſt year, before 
which, many people went from London to 
hear him hos 

Tus goldfinch I have before mentioned, 
was reared in the town of Knighton in 
Radnorſhire, which I happened to hear, as 
I] was walking by the houſe where it was 


ept, 

| thou ht Indeed that a wren was fing- 
* and | went into the houſe to inquire 
a c 


r it, as that little bird ſeldom lives long 


a enge. 

The people of the houſe, however, told 
me, that they had no bird but a goldfinch, 
which they conceived to fing its own na- 
tural note, as they called itz upon which 
I ſtaid a conſiderable time in the room, 
whilſt its notes were merely thoſe of a wren, 
without the leaſt mixture of goldfinch, 

On further inquiries, I found that the 
bird had been taken from the neſt when 
only a day or two old, that it was hung in 
a window which was oppoſite to a ſmall 
garden, whence the neſtling had undoubt- 
edly acquired the notes of the wren, with- 
out having had any opportunity of learn- 
ing even the call of the goldfinch, 

heſe fats, which I have ſtated, ſeem to 
prove very deciſively, that birds have not 
any innate ideas of the notes which are 
ſuppoſed to be peculiar to each ſpecies. 
But it will poſſibly be aſked, why, in a wild 
ſtate, they adhere ſo ſteadily to the ſame 
ſong, inſomuch, that it is well known, 
ore the bird is heard, what notes you 
are to expect from him. 

This, however, ariſes entirely from the 
neſiling's attending only to the inſtruction 
of the parent bird, whilſt it diſregards the 
notes of all others, which may perhaps be 
ſinging round him. 

Yoon Canary birds are frequently 
reared in a room where there are many 
other ſorts; and yet I have been inform- 
ed, that they only learn the ſong of the 
parent 
Every one knows, that the common 
houſe · ſparrow, when in a wild ſtate, never 
does any thing but chirp: this, however, 
does not ariſe from want of powers in this 
bird to imitate others ; but becauſe be only 
attends to the parental note. 


N D I X 
. 


But, to prove this deelfively; I took 6 

neſt when |t ww 
„and educated him under u linnet 
d, however, by accident, heard x 
goldfinch alſo, and his ſong way, therefore, 


A mixture of the linnet nch. 
I have tried ſeveral ments, In or- 
der to obſerve, from what elreumſlances 


blrds fix upon any particular 
taken from the 22 Dn 


this with any fort of 22 any more 


than at what period of thelr recordin 
—— apon the ſong 16 which _ 
ore, 

I educated a robin under 4 
fine nightingale N. * however, Ke 
already to be out of ſong, and ways per 
ly mute in leſs than a fortnight, 

This robin afterwards ſung three party 
in four 1 and the reſt of his ſong 
was what the bird-catchers call rubbiſh, 
or no particular note whaiſoever, 

I hung this robin nearer to the nightin- 
ale than to any other bird; from which 
rſt experiment I conceived, that the ſcho- 
lar would imitate the maſter which was at 
the leaſt diſtance from him, 

From ſeveral other experiments, how- 
ever, which I have ſince tried, I find it to 
be very uncertain what notes the neſtlings 
will moſt attend to, and often their ſong 
a mixture; as in the inſtance which I de- 
fore ſtated of the ſparrow. 

I muſt own alſo, that I conceived, from 
the experiment of educating the robin un- 
der a nightingale, that the ſcholar would 


fix upon the note which it firſt heard when 


taken from the neſt; I imagined likewiſe, 
that, if the nightingale had been fully in 
ſong, the inſtruction for a fortnight would 
have been ſufficient. | 

I have, however, ſince tried the follow- 
ing 1 which convinces me, 
much depends _ rw we 5 
perha ce in the ſcholar, F 
eral lufbomack or rule, can be laid down 


with regard to either of theſe ſuppoſitions. 
I — a neſtling robin under 2 


woodlark-linnet, which was full in 
and hung very near to him fora 
together : after which, the robin was 1 
moved to another houſe, where be 
only hear a feylark-linnet. The 
quence was, that the neftling did ot ae 
note of woodlark (though 1 

hung him again juſt above the ern 


linnet) but adhered entirely to the ng 
the kkylark-linnet, 
Having thus 


fined the reſult of en! 
arenen 
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tlments, which were chiefly intended 
2 whether bird had any innate 
dens of the notes, or ſongs, which Is ſup» 
poſed to be peculiar to each ſpecies, | ſhall 
now make ſome general obſervations on 
thelr ſinging 4 though perhaps the ſubjeR 
may appear to many a very minute one. 
Rvery poet, Indeed, ſpeaks with raptures 
of tho 8 of 2 groves j yo — 
even, who have muſleal ears, 
10 pay litle — to li, but a4 @ pleaſ · 


am alſo convinced (though it ma 
ſeem rather paradoxical) that the inhabl» 
tants of London diſtinguiſh more accurate» 
ly, avd know more on this head, than of 
al he emer parts of the iſland taken to- 
ether, 
1 Til ſeems to ariſe from two cauſes 

The firſt is, that we have not more mu- 
ſical ideas which are innate, than we have 
of language; and therefore thoſe even, 
who have the happineſs to have organs 
which are capable of mng a gratifica- 
tion from this ſixth ſenſe (as it hath been 
called by ſome) require, however, the beſt 
inſtruction. 

The orcheſtra of the opera, which is 
confined to the metropolis, hath diffuſed a 
good ſtyle of playi 8 over the other bands 
of the capital, whic is, by degrees, com- 
municated to the fiddler and ballad-finger 
in the ſtreets ; the organs in every church, 
as well as thoſe of the Savoyards, contri- 
bute likewiſe to this improvement of mu- 
kcal faculties in the Londoners, 

If the finging of the ploughman in the 
country is therefore compared with that of 
the London blackguard, the ſuperiority is 
infinitely on the ſide of the latter; and the 
ſame may be obſerved in comparing the 
voice of a country girl and London houſe- 
maid, as it is very uncommon to hear the 
former fing tolerably in tune. 

I do not mean by this, to aſſert that the 
inhabitants of tne country are .not born 
with as good mufical organs z but only, 
that they have not the ſame opportunities 
of learning from others, who play in tune 
themſelves, - 

The other reaſon for the inhabitants of 
London judging better in relation to the 
ſong of birds, ariſes from their hearing 
own or their neighbours ſhops; as alſo 
from a bird continuing much longer in 
ſong whilſt in a cage, than when at li- 
berty; the cauſe of which I ſhall endea- 
rour hereafter to explain. | | 


Jerks, and ſearcely ever the 


HISTORY, ' os 


They who live In the country, on the 
other hand, do not hear birds fing la thele 
woods for above two months in the years 
when the confuſion of __ prevents their 
attending to the ſong of any partleular 
bird j nor does he continue long enough in 
a place, for the hearer to recollec his notes 
. e d bleds In the (prlng l 

efides this, birds ng ln 
loud Indeed 3 but they only Fire thr 
" 


paſs of thelr ſong, 
For theſe reaſons, I have never happen» 
ed to meet with any perſon, who had not 
reſided in London, whoſe judgment or opl» 
man on this ſubjeft I could the leaſt rely 
upon j and a ſtronger proof of this cannot 
be given, than that molt people, who keep 
Canary birds, do not know that they f 
chiefly either the titlark, or nighting 
nates *, 
Nothing, however, can be more marked 
than the note of a nightingale called its 
ug, which moſt of the Canary birds 
ght from the Tyrol commonly have, 

as well as ſeveral nightingale Rrokes. 


or ular in the ſong of that 
2 paſſage 8 


I mention this ſuperior knowledge in the 
inhabitants of the capital, becauſe I am 
convinced, that, if others are conſulted in 
relation to the ſinging of birds, they will 
only miſlead, inſtead of giving any mate- 
rial or uſeful information +. 55 

Birds in a wild ſtate do not commonly 


® I once ſaw two of theſe birds which came 
from the Canary Iflands, neither of which had 
any ſong at all; and I have been informed, that 
a ſhip brought a great many of them not long 
ſince, which ſung as little. 


Moſt of thoſe Canary, birds, which are import= . 


ed from the Tyrol, have been educated by parents, 
the progenitor of which was inſtructed by anight- 
ingale ; our Enyliſh Canary birds have commonly 
more of the titlark note. 

The traffic in theſe birds makes a ſmall article 


of commerce, as four Tyroleze generally brit 


over to England ſiateen hundred every year 
though they carry them on their backs one thou- 
ſand miles, as well as = Cox duty for ſuch a 
number, yet, upon the whole, it anſwers to ſell 
theſe birds at 5 f. apiece. . 

The chief place for breeding Canary birds is 
Inſpruck and its invirons, from whence they are 
_ to Conſtantinople, as well as every part ol 

urope. 

+ As it will not anſwer to catch birds with 
clap-nets 11 but in the neighbourhood ot 
London, moſt of the birds which may be heard in 


a country town are neſtlings, and conſequently 
cannot fing the ſuppoſed aatural — Per- 


4 ung 


ole com- 


— — — 
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fing above ten weeks in the year; which is 
then alſo confined to the cocks of a few 
ſpecies; I conceive that this laſt circum- 
e ariſes from the ſuperior ſtrength of 
the muſcles of the larynx. 

I procured a cock nightingale, a cock 
and ts blackbird, a cock and hen rook, a 
cock linnet, as alſo a cock and hen chaf- 
finch, which that very eminent anatomiſt, 
Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. was ſo obliging as 
to diſſect for me, and begged, that he 
would particularly attend to the ſtate of 
the organs in, the different birds, which 
might be ſuppoſed to contribute to ſing- 


ang. | 

Sar. — 1 4 — the mo, of the 
larynx to onger in nightingale 
than in any other bird of the — ze; 
and in all thoſe inſtances (where he diſ- 
ſeed both cock and hen) that the ſame 
muſcles were ſtronger in the cock, 

1 ſent the cock and hen rook, in order 
to ſee whether there would be the ſame dif- 
ference in the cock and hen of a ſpecies 
which did not fing at all. Mr. Hunter, 
however, told me, that he had not uttend- 
ed ſo much to their comparative organs of 
voice, as in the other kinds; but that, to 
the beſt of his recollection, there was no 
difference at all. 

Strength, however, in theſe muſcles, 

ms not to be the only requiſite ; the 
birds muſt have alſo great plenty of food, 
which ſeems to be proved ſufficiently by 
birds in a cage ſinging the greateſt part of 
the year“, when the wild ones do not (as 
I obſerved before) continue in ſong above 
ten weeks, 

The food of ſinging birds conſiſts of 
plants, inſets, or ſeeds, and of the two firſt 
of theſe there is infinitely the greateſt pro- 
fuſion in the {pring. 

As for ſeeds, which are to be met with 
only in the autumn, I think they cannot 
well find any great quantities of them in a 
country ſo cultivated as England is; for 
the ſeeds in meadows are deſtroyed by 
mowing ; in paſtures, by the bite of the 
- cattle; and in arable, by the plough, when 
moſt of them are buried too deep for the 


* Fiſh alſo which are ſupplied with a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of palatable food, continue in ſeaſon 
throughout the prone port of the year; trouts, 
therefore, when con in a ſtew and fed with 
minnows, are almoſt at all ſeaſons of a good fla- 
vour, and are red when dreſſed. 

+ The plough indeed may turn up ſome few 
ſeeds, which may ſtill be in an eatable Nate, 
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wilder than the 


I know well that the firging ofthe cect, 
bird in th ſpring ace . 
motive its 
2 en ken 
ey, however; who ſuppoſe thi 
recollect, that — the — 
birds do not ſing at all, — their 


mate therefore be deprived of this ſolace - 


be bird in 

a ca which, 

ſings nine or ten X. 0. a CLIO 
do ſo from — ws and, on the 
contrary, it ariſes\chiefly from contendin 
with another bird, or indeed againſt — 
any ſort of continued noiſe. 

Superiority in ſong gives to birds a moſt 
amazing aſcendency over eachother; as is 
well known to the bird-catchers by the 
faſcinating power of their call-birds, which 
— —_ ſhould moult prematurely for 

purpoſe. 

But, to ſhew deciſively that the ſingi 
of a bird in the ſpring does not ariſe from 
any attention to its mate, & very expe- 
rienced catcher of nightingales hath in- 
formed me, that ſome of theſe birds have 
. the inſtant they were caught. He 

th alſo brought to me 4 nightingale, 
which had been but « few hours in a cage, 
and,which burſt forth in a roar of ſong, 

At the ſame time this bird is ſo ſulky on 
its firſt confinement, that he muſt be cram- 
med for ſeven or eight days, as he will 
otherwiſe not feed himſelf; it is alſo ne- 


ceſſary to tye his wings, to ent his 
kllng himfalf againſt — wp or fide of 
ca e. , 

I dos bn inſtance of any 
bird's ſinging which exceeds our black- 
bird in fize: and poſſibly this may ariſe 
from the difficulty of its concealing itfel, 
if it called the attention of its enemies, 
not only by bulk, but by the 
loudneſs of its notes “. 

I ſhould rather conceive, it is for the 
ſame reaſon that no hen - bird fings, becauſe 
this talent would be till more dangerous 
during incubation ; which may 


alſo account for the 8 


plumage. 
FISHES 
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The eel is a very ar a 
things that relate to its natural hiſtor), 


* For the ſame reaſon, moſt large bind 0 
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NATURAL 
in ſome reſpects borders on the nature 
_— — 


It is known to quit its element, and 
daring night to wander along the mea- 
dows, not only for change of habitation, 
but alſo for the ſake of prey, feeding on 
the ſnails it finds in its 4971. # ; 

During winter it beds irſelf deep in the 
mad, and continues in a ſtate of reſt like 
the ſerpent kind. It is very impatient of 
cold, and will eagerly take ſhelter in a 
whiſp of ſtraw flung into a pond in ſevere 
weather, which has ſometimes been prac- 
tiſed as a method of taking them. Al- 
bertus goes ſo far as to ſay, that he has 
known eels to ſhelter in a hay-rick, yet 
all periſhed through exceſs of cold. 

It has been obſerved, that in the river 
Nyne there is a variety of ſmall eel, with 
a leſſer head and narrower, mouth than the 
common kind ; that it is found in cluſters 
in the bottom of the river, and is called 
the bed-cel ; theſe are ſometimes rouſed 
up by violent floods, and are never found 
at that time with meat in their ſtomachs. 
This bears ſuch an analogy with the cluſ- 
tering of blindworms in their quieſcent 
ate, that we cannot but conſider it as a 
further proof of a partial agreement in the 
nature of the two genera, 

The ancients adopted a moſt wild 2 
non about the generation of theſe fiſh, 
believing them to be either created from 
the mud, or that the ſcrapings of their 
bodies which they left on ſtones were 
animated and became young eels. 'Some 
moderns gave into theſe opinions, and into 
others that were equally extravagant. They 
could not account for the appearance of 
theſe fiſh in ponds that never were ſtocked 
with them, and that were even ſo remote 
u to make their being met with in ſuch 
places a phznomenon that they could not 
lolve, But there is much reaſon to be- 
lieve, that many waters are ſupplied with 
theſe fiſh by the aquatic fowl of prey, in 
the ſame manner as vegetation is ſpread 
by many of the land birds, either by be- 
55 dropped as by ale? _—_ to feed 

ir young, or by paſſing quick throu 
their bodies, as is the =. with — 
and ſuch may be the occafion of the ap- 
pearance of theſe fiſh in places where they 
were never ſeen before. As to their im- 
mediate generation, it has been ſufficient! 
proved to be eſfected in the ordinary — 
of — and that SY are viviparous. 

ey are extremely voracious, and 
Gftruttive to the fry of fiſh, * 
1 


which are 


common ſort; neither are 


HISTORY, , 


No fiſh lives ſo out of water as 
the eel: it is extremely tenacious of life, 
BY e time 

r are flay cut into pieces. 
The cel is placed by Linnzus in the 
ends of murex, his firſt of the a 

, or ſuch which want the ventral 

The eyes are placed not remote from 
the end of the noſe: the irides are tinged 
with red: the under jaw is longer than the 
upper: the teeth are ſmall, ſharp, and nu- 
merous: beneath each eye is a minute 
orifice : at the end of the noſe two others, 
ſmall and tubular, N 
The fiſh is furniſhed with a pair of pec- 
toral fins, rounded at their e Another 
narrow fin on the back, uniting with that 
of the tail; and the anal fin joins it in 
the ſame manner beneath. 

Behind the pectoral fins is the orifice to 


the gills, which are concealed in the ſkin, 


Eels vary much in their colours, from a 
ſooty hue to a light olive greenz and thoſe 
filver eels, have their 
— white, and a remarkable clearneſs 

u t. | 

Beſides theſe, there is another variety 
of this fiſh, known in the Thames by the 
name of grigs, and about Oxford by that 
of grigs or gluts. 'Theſe are ſcarce ever 
ſeen near Oxford in the winter, but a 
in ſpring, and bite readily at the hook, whi 
common eels in that neighbourhood will 
not, 'They have a head, a blunter 
noſe, thicker ſkin, and leſs fat than the 
they ſo much 
eſteemed, nor do they often exceed three 
or four pounds in weight. 

Common eels grow to a 


e ſize, 


. ſometimes ſo great as to weigh fifteen or 


twenty pounds, but that is extremely rare. 
As to inſtances brought by Dale and others, 
of theſe fiſh increaſing to a ſuperior mag- 
nitude, we have much reaſon to ſuſpe& 
them to have been congers, ſince the enor- 
mous fiſh they deſcribe have all been taken 
at the mouths of the Thames or Med- 


WAY. a 

Frs eel is the moſt univerſal of Giſh, yet 
is ſcarce ever found in the Danube, though - 
it is very common in the lakes and rivers 


of Upper Auſtria. 


e Romans held this fiſh very cheap, 
probably from its liken.(s to a ſnake. 
Vos anguilla manet I, 
— riparum pinguis — 4 — 
Juvenal, Sat. v. 
For you u kept a figk-fed ſaake-like vel. 


On 
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523. The Patcu, * 
The perch of Ariſtotle and Auſonius is 
the ſame with that of the moderns. That 
mentioned by ian, Pliny, and Athe- 
ee oboe 
or Sparus kind, being enumerate 
among ſome con — — Our 
perch was much efteemed by the Romans: 
Nec te delicias men ſarum Praca, filebo 
Amnigenos inter piſces diguande marinis. 
/ | Avsontus, 


It is not leſs: admired at preſent as a 
firm and delicate fiſh; and the Dutch are 
icularly fond of it when made into a 

iſh called water awry + | 
It is a gregarious fiſh, and loves deep 
holes and gentle ſtreams. It is a moſt vo- 
racious fiſh, and eager biter : if the angler 
meets with a ſhoal of them, he is ſure of 
taking every one. 
It 13 a common notion that the pike will 
not attack this fiſh, being fearful of the 
ſpiny fins which the perch erects on the 
approach of the former. This may be 
true in reſpect to large fiſh ; but it is well 
- known the ſmall ones are the moſt tempt- 
ing bait that can be laid for the pike, 
he is a fiſh very tenacious of 
life : we have known them carried near 
ſixty miles in dry ſtraw, and yet ſurvive 


ourney. | | 
bes fiſh ſeldom grow to a large ſize: 


we once heard of one that was taken in' 


the Serpentine river, Hyde Park, that 
| weighed nine pounds; but that is very 
ene h 

The body is deep: the ſcales very : 
the back much arched; fide-line * the 


back. * i 

Thbe irides golden: the teeth ſmall, diſ. 
poſed in the jaws and on the roof of the 
mouth: the edges of the covers of the 


ls ſerrated; on the lower end of the . 


' | is a ſharp ſpine, 2 
_ ;The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of fourteen 
ſtrong ſpiny rays: the ſecond of ſixteen 
ſoft ones: the pectoral fins are tranſparent, 
and. conſiſt of fourteen rays ;* the ventral 
of ſix; the anal of eleven, * 
The tail is a little forked, 


The colours are beautiful: the back and. 


rt of the ſides being of a deep green 
marked with five broad black bars Point- 


bly of the Labrus 


N BI. 


downwards : che | 
pr. red: the ventral fins * 


let; the anal firis and t * 
In 4 lake called Liyw Raithlyn, in Me. 
rionethſhire, is 4 ,yery ſingular variety 7 
reh: the back 3s quit hunched, and the 


lower part of the ba bone, next the tail, 
ſtrangely diſtorted: in eulour, and in other 
reſpects, it reſembles” the common kind, { 
which are as numerous irrthe lake ns theſe in 
deformed fiſh. | They ure not wt 00 
this water; for Binnæus takes notice of x m 
fimilar variety found at Fahlun; in his own 4a 
country. I have alſo heard that itis bi 
met with in the Thames near Marlow. a 
e eee ry wv _ 
$ 24. The Trove,” 2 
It is matter of ſurpriſe that this common 
fiſh has eſcaped vr. of all the an- ſo 
cients, except Auſonius! it is alſo fingular, _ 
that ſo delicate a ſpecies ſhould be neg ) 
lected at a time when the folly. of the ta- * 
ble was at ite height; and th epi- 
cures ſhould overlook a fiſh that is found — 
in ſuch quantities in the lakes of her I d 
neighbourhood, when they ranſacked the n 
univerſe for dainties, "The milts of . . 
ren were brought from one place; the th x 
livers of ſeari from another * ; and nn — 
even from ſo remote a ſpot as our Sand- 1 
wich + : but there was, and is a faſhion l 
the article of good living, The Romans ot 
ſeem to have deſpiſed the trout, the pipe of 1 
Pe UH hens by WY 
imſelf would have 
of a pregnant ſow, the h heels of a þ = 
and the tongues of faming . | — 
dreſſed by Hehogabalus's COOKS, for goo Dain, 
jowl of falmon with lobſter-ſauce.” _ — 
When Auſonius ſpeaks of this fiſh, be en 
makes no euloge on its goodneſs, but cc. Bl. 
lebrates it only for its beauty. e 1 
purpureiſque 8 at an ſtellatus tergore guttis. — 
With purple ſpots the 8a U. back i feed o 


y 44 
Theſe marks pales out dhe ag ies be 
* what he meant by his jars 
not ſo eaſy to determine: whether 2 
ſpecies of trout, of a fize between the s 
and the ſalmon; or whether the ſalmon i 
ſelf, at a certain age, is not very evident. 
, | _—_ 

„ Suetonius, vita Vitellii. .& 

| uvenal, 43-6 1h * w 
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NATURAL 
Teque inter geminos ſpecies, veutrumque et 


uit umque, : 
Qui net dum SAL M0, nec StA ambignuſque. 


Ambourum medio Faxz10 intercepte ſub zvo. 
Sat uon or SaLAn, I'll pronounce thee nei- 


ther ; 
A doubtful kind, that may be none, or either, 
Faxio, when ſtopt in middle growth. 


In fact, the colours of the trout, and its 
ſpots, vary greatly in different waters, and 
in different ſeaſons; yet each may be re- 
duced to one ſpecies. In Llyndivi, a lake 
in South Wales, are trouts called coch y 
dail, marked with red and black ſpots as 
big as fix-pences; others unſported, and of 
a reddiſh hue, that ſometimes weigh near 
ten pounds, but are bad taſted. 

In Lough Neagh, in Ireland, are trouts 
called there buddaghs, which 1 was told 
ſometimes 1 thirty pounds; but it 
was not my fortune to ſee any during my 
ſay in the neighbourhood of that vaſt wa- 
ter 


Trouts (probably of the ſame ſpecies) 
are alſo taken in — a lake in 
Cumberland, of a much ſuperior ſize to 
thoſe of Lough Neagh. eſe are =_ 
poſed to be the ſame with the trout of 
lake of Geneva, a fiſh I have eaten more 
than once, and think but a very. indifferent 
one. 
In the river Eynion, not far from Ma- 
chyntleth, in Merionethſhire, and in one 
of the Snowdon lakes, are found a variety 
of trout, which are naturally deformed, 
having a ſtrange crookedneſs near the tail, 
reſembling that of the perch before de- 
kribed, We dwell the leſs on theſe mon- 
lrous productions, as our friend the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, has already given an 
account of them in an ingenious diſſerta- 
don on ſome of the Cambrian fiſh, pub- 
liked in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 
the year 1967, 
The ſtomachs of the common trouts are 
uncommonly thick and muſcular. They 
feed on the ſhell-fiſh of lakes and rivers, 
as well as on ſmall fiſh. They likewiſe take 
into their ſtomachs gravel, or ſmall ſtones, 
d aſliſt in comminuting the teſtaceous 
$ of their food. The troats of certain 
kes in Ireland, ſuch as thoſe of the pro- 
nce of Galway, and ſome others, are re- 
narkable for the great thickneſs of their 
omachs, which, from ſome flight reſem- 
Nance to the oa of digeſtion in birds, 
'e been called gizzards : the Iriſh name 
© ſpecies that has them, Gilfarco trouts. 
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Theſe ſtomachs are ſometimes ſerved 

to table, under the former appellation. It 
does not appear to me, that the extraordi - 
nary ſtrength of ſtomach in the Iriſh fiſh, 
ſhould give any ſuſpicion that it is a diſ- 
tint ſpecies: the nature of the waters 
might increaſe the thickneſs ; or the ſupe- 
rior quantity of ſhell-filb, which may more 
frequently call for the uſe of its comminut- 
ing powers than thoſe of our trouts, might 
occaſion this difference. I had opportu- 
nity of comparing the ſtomach of a great 
Gillareo trout, with a large one from the 
Uxbridge river. The laſt, if I recollect, 
was ſmaller, and out of ſeaſon; and its ſto- 
mach (notwithſtanding it was very thick) 
was much inferior in ſtrength to that of 
the former: but on the whole, there was 
not the leaſt ſpecihc difference between the 
two ſubjects. 

Trouts are moſt voracious fiſh, and 
afford excellent diverſion to the angler : 
the paſſion for the ſport of angling is 
ſo great in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, that the liberty of fiſhing in ſome of 
the ſtreams in the adjaceut counties, is pur- 
chaſed at the rate of ten pounds per an- 
num, 

Theſe fiſh ſhift their quarters to {j 
and, like ſalmon, — up — hs 
heads of rivers to depoſit their roes. The 
under jaw of the trout is ſubject, at certain 
times, to the ſame curvature as that of the 
ſalmon. 

A trout taken in ay aps in Denbigh- 
ſhire, which is famous for an excellent kind, 
meaſured ſeventeen inches, its depth three 
and three quarters, its weight one pound 
ten ounces : the head thick; the noſe rather 
ſharp: the upper jaw a little longer than 
the — ; both jaws, as well as the head, 
were of a pale brown, blotched with black : 
the teeth ſharp ard ſtrong, diſpoſed in the 
Jaws, roof of the mouth and tongue, as is 
the cafe with the whole genus, except the 

niad, which is toothleſs, and the gray- 

8. which has none on its tongue. | 

The back was duſky ; the fides ti 
with a purpliſh bloom, marked with deep 
__ ſpots, mixed with black, above and 

elow the fide line which was ſtrait: the 
belly white. 8 

The firſt dorſal fin was ſpotted; the ſpu- 
rious fin brown, tipped with red; the pee- 
toral, ventral, and anal fins, of a pale 
brown; the edges of the anal fin white: the 
tail very little forked when extended. 
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8 25. The Pik E or Jack. 


The pike is common in moſt of the lakes 
of Europe, but the largeſt are thoſe taken 
in Lapland, which, according to Scheffer, 
are ſometimes eight feet long. They are 
' taken there in great-abundance, dried, and 
exported for ſale. The largeſt fiſh of this 

kind-which we ever heard of in England, 
- weighed thirty-five pounds. 

According to the common ſaying, theſe 
fiſu were introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. in 1537. They were 
ſo rare, that a pike was ſold for double the 
price of a houſe-lamb in February, and a 

pickerel for more than a fat capon. 

All writers who treat of this ſpecies bring 
' Inſtances of its vaſt voraciouſneſs. We have 
+ known one that was choaked by attempt- 
ing to ſwallow one of its own ſpecies that 
proved too large a morſel. Yet its jaws 
are very looſely connected; and have on 
each fide an additional bone like the jaw 
of a viper, which renders them capable of 

ter diſtenſion when it ſwallows 1ts prey. 
t does not confine itſelf to feed on fiſh and 
froꝑs; it will devour the water rat, and draw 
down the young ducks as they are ſwim- 

— al out. In a manuſcript note which 
we found, p. 244, of our copy of Plott's 
HFiſtory of Staffordſhire, is the following 
extraordinary fact: At Lord Gower's 
« canal at Trentham, a pike ſeized the 
« head of a ſwan as ſhe was feeding under 
« water, and gorged ſo much of it as kill- 
« ed them both. The ſervants perceiving 
'« the ſwan with its head under water for 
a longer time than uſual, took the boat, 
and found both ſwan and pike dead*,” 
But there are inſtances of its fierceneſs 
"ſtill more ſurprifing, and which indeed bor- 
der a little on the marvellou3, Geſner + 
relates, that a famiſhed pike in the Rhone 
ſeixed on the lips of a mule that was brought 
to water, and that the beaſt drew the! 
out before it could diſengage itſelf. at 
-people have been bit by theſe voracious 
creatures while they were waſhing their 
legs, and that they will even contend with 
"the otter for its prey, and endeavour to 
force it out of its mouth. 
Small fiſh ſhew the ſame uneafineſs and 


. 
” 


deteſtation at the preſence of this tyrant, as 
Ide little birds do at the fight of the hawk peto 
er owl. When the pike lies dormant near 


-* This note we afterwards diſcovered was wrote 
by Mr. Plott, of Oxford, who ailvted 
ſerted it on good authority. 

1 Seiner piſc. 503. 


me he in- 


„ E N D 
the ſurface (as is 


under jaw turns up a little — the end, 
1 . * ute | ures. 
is marked with min — G eetes 


back: and conſiſls of twentj - ons 1 — 
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(requantly.the caſe) the 
leſſer fiſh are often obſerved to fwim around 
it in vaſt numbers, and in anxiety, 
Pike are often haltered in a nooſe, and 
taken while they lie thus aſleep, as they are 
often found in the ditches near the Thames, 
in the month of May. 

In the ſhallow water of the Lincolnfhire 
fens they are frequently taken in a manner 


= © 0 > .o 


culiar, we believe, to that county, aud the d 
ile of Ceylon. The-fiſhermen make uſe Ry 
of what is called a crown-net, which is no has 
more than a hemiſpherical baket, open at fall 
top and bottom. He ſtands at the end of WW 'the 
one of the little fenboats, and frequenty lak 
puts his baſket down to the bottom of the Fri 
water, then poking. a ſtick into it, diſcovers WW tal; 
whether he has any booty by the ye arti 
the fiſh; and vaſt numbers of pike are to $ 
in this manner. | cha 

The longevity of this fiſh is very remark- of t 
able, if we may credit the accounts given fron 
of it. Rzaczynſki tells us. of one that ww WW ing: 
ninety years old; but Geſner relates, hut who 
in the year 1497, a pike was taken near Ti 
Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring al- WW from 
fixed to it, on which were theſe words in un 
Greek characters: I an the fs which ws hour 

firſt of all put into this lake by the band: of the BN (n:11 
governor of the univerſe, Frederick the jecand, Ca 
- the 5th of October, 1230: ſo that the . in ing 
mer muſt 8 an infant to this Me · BH od. 
thuſalem of a-fiſh, F On oc 

Pikes ſpawn in March or April, accocd bone t. 
ing to the coldneſs or warmth of dhe v · N but je 
ther. When they are in high ſeaſon b aken 
colours are very ſine, being green, {poxed omo 
with bright yellow ; and the gills arc ec 
molt vivid and full red. Whey outof als Die ſt 
the green changes to grey, and the ele | 
ſpots turn pale. d wi 

The head is very flat zy the upper MR 
broad, and is ſhorter than the lower : Wade | 


The teeth are very Inarp» bot in bl 


in the front of the upper jau, 

ſides of the lower, in he roof of the e © i; 

andoften the — be — of — ge 

or the , is very wide; dhe & d 
The dorſal fin is placed very {ov al eding] 


ral of — the v 
teen. 

— 
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NATURAL 
Leonard Maſchal, about the year 1514“, 


to whom we were alſo indebted for that ex- 
cellent apple the pepin. The many good 
things that our iſland wanted before that 
period, are enumerated in this old diſtich: 


Turkies, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year, 


As tothe two laſt articles we have ſome 


the doubts, the others we believe to be true. 
ule Ruſſia wants theſe hh at this day; Sweden 
50 has them oaly in the ponds of the people of 
d at falion; Poliſh Pruſſia is the chief ſeat of 
| of WW the carp; they abound in the rivers and 
a0 lakes of that country, particularly in the 
the Friſch and Curiſch-haff, where they are 
vers taken of a vaſt ſize, They are there a great 
— article of commerce, and ſent in well - boats 

to Sweden and Ruſſia. The merchants pur- 


chaſe them out of the waters of the nobleſſe 


uk · Wh of the country, who draw a good revenue 
nen from this article. Neither are there want- 
was BH ing among our gentry, inſtances of ſome 
that WY who make good profit of their ponds. 
near The ancients do not ſeparate: the carp 
g. Lom the ſea fiſh. We are crediblyinformed 
ds 18 BR that they are ſometimes found in the har- 
a bour of Dantzick, between the town and a 
of the BR ſmall place called Hela. | 
econd, Carp are very long Jived. Geſner brings 
e for- in inſtance of one that was an hundred years 
Me. old. They alſo grow to a very great ſize. 
On our own knowledge we can ſpeak of 
cond ¶ ¶ tone that exceeded twenty pounds in weight; 
wur but Jovius ſays, that they were ſometimes 


taken in the Lacus Larius (the Lago di 
omo) of two hundred pounds weight; and 
Naczynſki mentions others taken in the 
Vneſter that were five feet in length. 

They are alſoextremely tenacious of life, 
d will live for a moſt remarkable time 
at of water. „ An experiment has been 
ade by placing a carp in a net, well wrap- 
1 up in wet moſs, the mouth only re- 
anng out, and then hung up in a cellar, 
F ome cool place: the fiſh-is frequently 
with white bread and milk, and is be- 
les often plunged into water. Carp thus 
anaged have been known, not only to have 
red above a fortnight, but to grow ex- 
ung ly tat, and far ſuperior in taſte to 
| - 25 are immediately killed from che 


* Fuller's Britiſh Worthies, Suffex. 113. 


1 Tis was told me by a gentleman of the ut- 
ft veracity, who bad twice made the experi- 
Nt The ſame fact is related by that pious phi- 
der Doctor Derhani, in his Phyfico-Thedlogy, 
*. 17372 ch. . . Wm + bp 


f it. * ; 


The carp is a prodigious breeders its 
uantity of roe has been ſometimes ſound 
o great, that when taken out and weighed 
againſt the fiſh itſelf, the former —— 
found to preponderate. From the {| 
of this fiſh caviare is made for the Jews, 
who hold this ſturgeon in abhorrence. 
Theſe fiſh are extremely cunning, and 
on that account are by ſome ſtyled the ri- 
der fox. They will ſometimes leap over 
the nets, and eſcape that way; at others, 
will immerſe themiclves ſo deep in the mud, 
as to let the net paſs over them. They are 
alſo very ſhy of taking a bait; yet at the 
ſpawning time they are ſo ſimple, as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be tickled, handled, 
and caught by any body that will attempt 


This fiſh is apt to mix its milt with the 
roe of other fiſh, from which is produced a 
ſpurious breed : we have ſeen the offspring 
of the carp and tench, which bore - 
_ reſemblance to the firſt: have alſo 

eard of the ſame mixture between the carp 
and bream. 

The carp is of a thick ſhape: the ſcales 
very large, and when in beſſ ſeaſon of a fine 
gilded hue. | . 

The jaws are of equal length; there are 
two teeth in the jaws, or on the tongue; 
but at the entrance of the gullet, above 
and below, are certain bones that act on 
each other, and comminute the food before 
it paſſes down. FINS Ie 

On each fide of the mouth is a ſingle 
beard; above thoſe on each fide another, 
but ſhorter : the dorſal fin extends far to- 
wards the tail, which is a little bifurcated ; 
the third ray of the dorſal fin is very ſtrong, 
and armed with ſharp teeth, pointing down 
wards; the third ray of the anal fin is con» 
ſtructed in the ſame manner. 


$ 27. The BARBEL. 


This fiſh was ſo extremely coarſe, as to 
be overlooked by the ancients till the time 


of Auſonius, and what he ſays is no pane» 


ric on it; for he lets us know it loves 
eep waters, and that when it grows old. is 
was not abſolutely bad. ES oy ol 
Laxos exerces Baan enatatus, 

Tu melior pejore ævo, tibi contigit uni 
Spirantum ex numero non inlaudata ſenectus. 
It frequents the ſtill and deep parts of 

rivers, and lives in ſociety, rooting -like 
ſwine with their noſes ia the ſoft banks. It 
is ſo tame as to ſuffer itſelf to be taken with 
the hand ;. and people have been known co 

38 2 l take 
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take numbers by diving for them. In 
ſummer they move about during night in 
ſearch of food, but towards autumn, and 
during winter, confine themſelves to the 
deepeſt holes. 

They are the worſt and coarſeſt of freſh 
water fiſh, and ſeldom eat but by the _ 
ſort of people, who ſometimes boil them 
with a bit of bacon to give them a reliſh. 
The roe is very noxious, affecting thoſe 
who unwarily eat of it with a nauſea, vo- 
miting, purging, and a flight ſwelling. 

It 1s — found of the length of 
three feet, and eighteen pounds in weight: 
it is of a long and rounded form: the ſcales 
not large. 

Its head is ſmooth: the noſtrils placed 
near the eyes: the mouth is placed below : 
on each corner is a ſingle beard, and an- 
Other on each ſide the noſe. 

The dorſal fin is armed with a remark- 
able ſtrong ſpine, ſharply ſerrated, with 
which it can inflict a very ſevere wound on 
the incautious handler, and even do much 
damage to the nets. 

The pectoral fins are of a pale brown 
colour; the- ventral and anal tipped with 
yellow : the tail a little bifurcated, and of 
a deep purple: the ſide line is ſtrait. 

The ſcales are of a pale gold colour, 
edged with black : the belly is white, 


$ 28. The '[tncn. 


The tench underwent the ſame fate with 
the barbel, in reſpe to the notice taken of 
it by the early writers : and even Auſonius, 
who firit mentions it, treats it with ſuch 
_  diſreſpeR, as evinces the great capriciouſ- 
neſs of taſte ; for that fiſh, which at pre- 
ſent is held in ſuch good repute, was in 


his days the repaſt only of the canaille, 
Quis non et virides yulgi ſolatia Tincas 


Norit ? 


It has been by ſome called the Phyſician 
of the fiſh, and that the ſlime is ſo healing, 
that the wounded apply it as a ſtyptic. The 
ingenious Mr. Diaper, in his piſcatory 
eclogues, ſays, that even the voracious 


_ will ſpare the tench on account of its 
ing powers: 


The Tench he ſpares a medicinal kind: 

For when by wounds diſtreſt, or ſore diſeaſe, 

He courts the ſalutary fiſh for eaſe ; 

Cloſe to his ſcales the kind pbyſician glides, 

And ſweats a healing balſam frem his ſides. 
Ecl. II. 


Whatever virtue its ſlime may have to 
the inhabitants of the water, we will not 
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vouch for, but its fleſh is a wholeſome and 
delicious food to thoſe of the earth. The 
Germans are of a different opinion, By 
way of contempt, they call it Shoemaker. 
Geſner even ſays, that it is infipid and un- 
wholeſome. 

It does not commonly exceed four or 


five pounds in wel ht, but we have h-ard : 
of one that n e pounds; Salviano uo 
ſpeaks of ſome that arrived at twent Ni 
pounds, be; 
They love ſtill waters, and are rare! ” 
found in rivers : they are very foci, il © 
and eaſily caught. why 
The tench is thick and ſhort in propor *** 
tion to its length: the ſcales are very ſmall WY © 
and covered with ſlime. ave 
The irides are red: there is ſometimes 1 
but not always, a ſmall beard at each cor © 
ner of the mouth, well 
The colour of the back is duſty ; H e. 
dorſal and ventral fins of the ſame colo bai 
the head, ſides, and belly, of a greeni 1 
caſt, moſt beautifully mixed with gold of a 
which is in its greateſt ſplendor when d 
fiſh is in the higheſt ſeaſon. T1 
The tail is quite even at the end, an 19 
very broad. of of 
rot 
$ 29. The Guperon, I. 
Ariſtotle mentions the gudgenn in ty — 
places; once as a river fiſh, and again ay 1 
a ſpecies that was gregarious: in a th "Oi, 
place he deſcribes it as a ſea fiſh; we m "hy 
therefore conſider the K he mention "ry 
lib. ix. c. 2. and lib. viii. c. 19. 0 15 
ſame with our ſpecies. ; "A 
This fiſh is generally found in gen . 
ſtreams, and is of a ſmall ſize: thoſe f N 
however, that are caught in the Ken! 
and Cole, are three times the weizn GN 8 
thoſe taken elſewhere, The largel . 
ever heard 2 N Ne) Ih be! 
and weighe a pound. vacit 
They bite eagerly, and are aſſembled Sl . 
raking the bed of the river; 10 .es 
they immediately crowd in ſhoals, e bur 0, 
ing food from this diſturbance. 4 is is 
he ſhape of the body 1s thic dur de 
round: the irides tinged with red: tt Others ( 
covers with and filver: __ gtegari 
jaw is ſhorter than the i br have n 
ner of the mouth is a ſingle the Walton 
back olive, ſpotted with black: 1 Mounds. 
line ſtrait ; the ſides beneath that don ma 
the belly white. each, cc 
The tail is forked ; that, as vel mon. 
dorſal fin, is ſpotted wich black. 1 
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$ 30. The Bae 4M. 


The bream is an inhabitant of lakes, or 
the deep parts of till rivers. It is a fiſh 
that is very little eſteemed, being extreme- 
ly iaſipid, 

li is extremely deep, and thin in propor- 
tion to its length. The back riſes very 
much, and is very ſharp at the top. The 
hexd and mouth are ſmall: on ſome we 
examined in the ſpring. were abundance 


rarel * . 

och of minute whitiſh tubercles; an accident 
which Pliny ſeems to have obſerved befals 

roper the fiſh of the Lago Maggiore, and Lago Y 

di Como. The ſcales are very large: the 


des flat and thin. 

The dorſal fin has eleven rays, the ſe- 
cond of which is the longeſt: that fin, as 
well as all the reſt, are of a duſky colour ; 
. 9 of the ſame hue: the ſides yel - 
owith, 

The tail is very large, and of the form 
ef a creſcent. 


F 31. The CRucian. 


This ſpecies is common in many of the 
kſh-ponds about London, and other parts 
of the ſouth of England; but I believe 1s 
not a native fiſh, 

It is very deep and thick: the back is 
much arched: the dorſal fin conſiſts of 
nineteen rays; the two firſt ſtrong and ſer- 
rated. The pectoral fins have (each) 
turteen rays ; the ventral nine; the anal 
leven or eight: the lateral line parallel with 
ne belly: the tail almoſt even at the end. 

The colour of the fiſh in general is a 
dlep yellow: the meat is coarſe, and little 
elleemed. 


$ 32. The Roa cn. 


Sound as a roach,? is a proverb that ap- 

pears to be but indifferently founded, that 
th being not more diſtinguiſhed for its vi- 
Yacity than many others; yet it is uſed by 
te. French as well as us, who compare 
Fg of ſtrong health to their garden, 
our Wach. ' 
[tis a common fiſh, found in many of 
our deep ſtill rivers, affecting, like the 
thers of this genus, quiet waters. It is 
gregarious, keeping in large ſhoals. We 
have never ſeen them very large. Old 
Walton ſpeaks of ſome that weighed two 
pounds. In a liſt of fiſh ſold in the Lon- 
Gon markets, with the greateſt weight of 
each, communicated to us by an intelligent 
monger, is mention of one whoſe weight 
Was five pounds. 


The roach is deep but thin, and the 


back is much elevated, and ſharply-ridged : 
the ſcales large, and fall off very eaſily. 
Side line bends much in the middle tow 


the belly. 


$ 33- The Dace. 


This, like the roach, is gregarious, 
haunts the ſame places, is a great breed- 
er, very lively, and during ſummer is very 
fond of frolicing near the ſurface of the 
water. This fith and the roach are coarſe 
and inſipid meat. 

Its head is ſmall: the irides of a pale 
ellow : the body long and ſlender : its 
length ſeldom above ten inches, though in 
the above-mentioned liſt is an account of 
one that weighed a pound and an half: the 
ſcales ſmaller than thoſe of the roach. 

The back is varied with duſky, with a 
caſt of a yellowiſh green: the ſides and 
belly filvery: the dorſal fin duſky: the 
ventral, anal, and caudal fins red, but leſs 
ſo than thoſe of the former: the tail is 
very much forked. | 


$ 34 The Cuvus. 


Salvianus imagines this fiſh to have been 
the qualus of the ancients, and grounds 
his opinion on a ſuppoſed error in a certain 
paſſage in Columella and Varro, where he 
would ſubſtitute the word /qualus inſtead 
of earus : Columella ſays no more than 
that the old Romans paid much attention 
to their ſtews, and kept even the ſea-fiſh 
in freſh water, paying as much reſpect to 
the mullet and ſearus, as thoſe of his days 
did to the murena and baſs. 

That the carus was not our chub, is very 
evident; not only becauſe the chub is en- 
tirely an inhabitant of freſh waters, but 
likewiſe it ſeems improbable that the Ro- 
mans would give themſelves any trouble 
about the 2 of river fiſh, when they neg- 
leted the moſt delicious kinds ; all their 
attention was directed towards thoſe of the 
ſea: the difficulty of procuring them ſeems 
to have been the criterion of their value, 
as is ever the caſe with effete luxury. 

The chub is a very coarſe fiſh, and full 
of bones: it frequents the deep holes of 
rivers, and during ſummer commonly lies - 
on the ſurface, beneath the ſhade of ſome 
tree or buſh, It is a very timid fiſh, fink. 
ing to the bottom on the leaſt alarm, even 
at the paſſing of a ſhadow, but they will 
ſoon reſume their firuation. It feeds on 
worms, caterpillars, graſshoppers, beetles, 
and other coleopterous inſedia that hap 
to fall into the water; and it will even feed 
on cray-fiſh, This 6h will riſe to a fly. 

383 This 
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This fiſh takes its name from its head, 
no; only in our own, but in other languages: 
we call it chub, according to Skinner, from 
the old Engliſh, cop, a head; the French, 
te ard; the Italians, capitone, 

It does not grow to a large ſize; we 
have known ſome that weighed above five 
paunds, but Salvianus ſpeaks of others 
that were cight or nine pounds in weight, 

The body is oblong, rather round, and 
of a pretty equal thickneſs the greateſt 

of the way : the ſcales are large. 

The irides filvery ; the cheeks of the 
ſame colour : the head and back of a deep 
dyſky green; the ſides filyery, but in the 
ſummer yellow: the belly white: the pec- 
toral fins of a pale yellow: the ventral and 
anal fins red: the tail a little forked, of a 
browniſh hue, but tinged with blue at the 


. 


end, 


$ 35, The BLEAK. | | 

The taking of theſe, Auſonius lets us 
know, was the ſport of children, 
_ ALBvurxos prædam puerilibus bamis. 


They are very common in many of our 
rivers, and keep together in large ſhoals. 
Theſe fiſh ſeem at certain ſeaſons to be in 
gfeat agonies ; they tumble about near the 

urface of the water, and are incapable of 
ſwimming far from the place, but in about 
two hours recover, and diſappear. F ih 
thus affected the Thames Stermen Cc: 
mad bleaks. They ſeem to be troubled with 
a ſpecies of gordius or hair-worm, of the 
ſame kind with thoſe which Ariſtotle ® ſays 
that the ballerus and zillo are infeſted with, 
which torments them ſo that they riſe to 
the ſurface of the water and then die, 

Artificial pearls are made with the ſcales 
of this fiſh, and we think of the dace. 


They are beat into a fine powder, then 


diluted with water, and introduced into a 
thin glaſs bubble, which is afterwards filled 
with wax. The French were the inventors 
of this art. Doctor Liſter + tells us, that 
when he was at Paris, a certain artiſt uſed 


in one winter thirty hampers full of fiſh in 


this manufacture. 
The bleak ſeldom exceeds ſive or ſix 
inches in length: their body is ſlender, 
greatly compreſſed ſideways, not unlike 
at of the ſprat. 1 
The eyes are large: the irides of a pale 
yellow: the under jaw the longeſt: the la- 
teral line crooked: the gills filvery : the 
back green; the ſides and belly filvery : the 
_ ®, Hiſt, an. ub, viii. c. gp. 
+ Journey to Paris, 142. 


4 
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fins pellucid : the ſcales fall of ; 
the Fill much forked, 4 2 


The Wulrt Barr, 


During the month of July there a 

in the Thames, near Blackwall and Orten. 
wich, innumerable multitudes of {mall 
fiſh, which are known to the Londoners 
by the name of White Bait, They are 
eſteemed very delicious when fried with 
fine flour, and occaſion, during the ſeaſon, 
a valt reſort of the lower order of epi. 
cures to the taverns contiguous to the 
places they are taken at. 

There are various conjectures about this 
ſpecies, but all terminate in a ſuppoſition 
that they are the fry of ſome fiſh, but few 
agree to which kind they owe their origi, 
Some attribute it to the ſhad, others to ths 
ſprat, the ſmelt, and the bleak: That they 
neither belong to the ſhad, nor the ſprit, is 
evident from the number of branchioſte. 
gous rays, which in thoſe are eight, in 
this only three. That they are not the 
young of ſmelts is as clear, becauſe they 
want the pinna adi poſa, or rayleſs fin ; and 
that they are not the offspring of the bleak 
is extremely ' probable, ſince we never 
heard of the white bait being 


found in 
any other river, notwithſtanding the bleak 
is very common in ſeveral of the Brit 
ſtreams : but as the white bait bears a 
greater ſimilarity. to this fiſh than to any 
other we have mentioned, we give it 4 
place here as an appendage to the bleak, 
rather than form a diſtinct arcicle of a i 
which it is impoſſible to claſs with cer- 
tainty. 

It is evident that it is of the carp 
eyprinus genus: it has only three drat- 
chioſtegous rays, and only one dorſal fr; 
and in reſpe& to the form of the body, u 
compreſſed like that of the bleak. - 

Its uſual length is two inches: the unde 
jaw is the longeſt: the irides filvery, de 
pupil black : the dorſal fin is placed nearer 
to the head than to the tail, and conꝶ a 
about fourteen rays ! the fide line is frat: 
the tail forked, the tips black. 

The head, ſides, and belly, are flyer}; 
the back tinged with green. 


58 36. The Mixow. 
This beautiful fiſh is frequent in n 
of our ſmall gravelly ſtreams, where ff 
keep in ſhoals. 182 pb ap rd * 
The body is ſlender and ſmooth, ? 
ſcates being extremely ſmall, It ſean 


| Exceeds three inches in eng. 4, 


The 
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The lateral line is of a golden colour: 
he back flat, and of a deep olive: the 
ides and belly vary greatly in different 
ih; in a ſew are of a rich crimſon, in 
others bluiſh, in others white, The tail is 
forked, and marked near the baſe with a 


duky (pot. 
$ 37. The Gould Fisn. 


Theſe fiſh are now quite naturalized-in 
this country, and breed as freely in the 
open waters as the common carp. 

They were firſt introduced into England 
about the year 1691, but were not gene- 
rally known till 1728, when a great num- 
ber were brought over, and preſented firſt 
to Sir Mathew Dekker, and by him cir- 
culated round the neighbourhood: of Lon- 
don, from whence they have been diſtri- 
buted to moſt parts of the country. 

In China the moſt beautiful kinds are 
taken in a ſmall lake in the province of 
Che-Kyang.” Every perſon of faſhion keeps 
dem for amuſement, either in porcelaine, 
reſſels, or in the ſmall baſons that decorate 
the courts of the Chineſe houſes, The 
beauty of their colours, and their lively 
motions, give great entertainment, eſpe- 
cially to the ladies, whoſe pleaſures, by 


HISTORY. 9% 


reaſon. of the cruel policy of that country, 
are extremely limited. K 

In form of the body they bear a 
reſemblance to a carp. 'They have been 
known in this iſtand to arrive at the 71 
of eight inches ; in their native place the 
are (aid * to grow to the ſize of our large 
herring. 

The noſtrils are tubular, and form ſort 
of appendages above the noſe ; the dorſal 


fin and the tail vary greatly in ſhape; the. 


tail is naturally bifid, but in many is 

fid, and in ſome even quadrifid: the anal” 
fins are the ſtrongeſt characters of this 
ſpecies, being placed not behind one another 
like thoſe of other fiſh, but oppoſite each 
other like the ventral fins. 

The colours vary greatly; ſome are 
marked with a fine blue, with brown, with 
bright ſilver ; but the general predominant 
colour is gold, of a moſt amazing ſplen- 
dor; but their colours and form Sy not 
be dwelt on, fince thoſe who want oppor - 
tunity of ſeeing the living fiſh, may ſurvey 
them expreſſed in the moſt animated man- 
ner, in the works of our ingenious and ho- 
neſt friend Mr. George Edwards, | 

Pennant, 


Du Halde, 316. 


A New CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of Remarkable Ev 
Diſcoveries, and Inventions: 


* 


ents, 


Alſo, the Era, the Country, and Writings of Learned Men, 


The whole comprehending in one View, the Analyſis or Outlines of General 
Creation to the preſent Time. 


Ne fore 
Chriſt. 


——— 


4004 HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 


4003 


The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman, 


3917 Enoch, for his piety,. is tranſlated into Heaven. 
2348 The old world 1s deſtroyed by a deluge which continued 377 days, 


— — — — — EE — 


3247 The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon which God 
— confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them into different 
ns, . 

About the ſame time Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have parted 
from his rebellious offspring, and has led a hs of ſome of. the more 
traRable into the Eaſt, there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have 

founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. 
334 2234 The 


W Ka 


2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firſt gave birth to 


- learning and the ſciences, 5 a 

2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which laſted 1663 year, 
down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt. 

2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Aſſyria, which laſted above 1000 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Nj. 
neveh, and the kingdom of the Medes. 

1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Cana, 
which begins the 430 years of ſojourning. ich, 

1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fre 

' from Heaven. | 

1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 

1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 

1715 Prometheus firſt truck fire from ſlints. . 

1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſis, containing a period of 
2 years. ; 

1574 Pe: orn in Egypt: 1490, appointed by God firſt high-prieſt of the Iſraelites, 

1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who 

| educates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. i : 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the king- 

dom of Athens, in Greece, | 

1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of Troy, 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phcenician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes, 

1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, 
together with 600,c00 Iſraelites, beſides children; which completed the 439 

. years of ſojourning. They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come 
to the deſert of Sinai, where Moſes — from God, and delivers to the peo 
ple, the Ten Commandments, and the other laws, and ſets up the tabernacle, 
and in it the ark of the covenant, 

1485 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, wio 
arrived at Rhodes, and brought with him his ory daughters. 

1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 

1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, 
where he died the year following, aged 110. BE 

1451 The Iſraelites, after — * the wilderneſs forty years, are led under Jolbus 
into the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the 

natives; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences. WW: 6 

1406 Tron is found in Greece from the accidental burning of the woods. 

2198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave riſe to the Trojan war, 10 
ſiege of Troy by the Greeks, which continued ten years, when that city wa 
taken and burnt, | gr 440A 

2048 David is ſole king of Iſrael, 

1004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Solomon. ' 

896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to Heaven, * 

094 Money firſt made of gold and ſilver at Argos. 

80g The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 

814 The kingdom of Macedon 8 — } - * 

753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the Romans 1 

730 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by Sal. 
manaſar, king of Afyria, who carries the ten tribes into captivity. | 

The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record, | Lk 

658 Byruntium (now Conſtantinople) built by a colony of Athenians. 10 

604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phcenlelans ſailed from the Red * 
round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean, 

660 Thales, of Miletus, travels into , conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acquir! 
the moneys: of geometry, altronomy, and phlloſo hy z returns to (zreece) 
calculates e — gives general notions of the univerſe, and maintains b 8 

Supreme Intelligence regulates all its motions, _ 


boy 


-- 
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660 9 and the ſigus of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the ſchalar 


0 ales. 


597 8 king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Ba- 
bylon. 5 — a | 


187 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 18 months. 

662 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffold. 

$59 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia, : a N 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 5 36, 
iſſues an edict for the return of the Jews. 4 oP 8 

$34 The firſt tragedy was ated at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis. 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and à public library firſt founded, 

$15 The ſccond Temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. _ 

50g Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is go- 
verned by two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, being a ſpace of 461 years. | | Bs 

zog Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occaſion to the Perſian inva- 
ſion of Greece. . 

495 Klchylus, the Greek poet, firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 

431 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition againſt Greece. 

458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to — with the —— and the veſſels of 

eventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the eru- 


. 


gold and filver, &e. being 
cifixion of our Saviour. 
434 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. | 
41 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve tables compiled and 
ratified, | | 
430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 
Malachi, the laſt of the prophets. | 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, believes the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, and other 
ho ſublime doArines, he is put to death by the Athenians, who ſoon after repent, 
and erect to his memory a ſtatue of braſs, | . 
331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius king of Perſia, and other 
ab, nations of Aſia, 229. Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his gene- 
4 rals into four kingdoms. 
ua 285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical æra on Monday, June 26, being 


he the firlt who found the exaQt ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 , 
A minutes, | 
284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy-two interpreters to tranſs 
nd late — Old Teſtament into the Greek language, which is called the Sep- 
Vas tuagine, : 


E +4 


2% The hrit coining of ſilver at Rome, 

264 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronology of the Arun- 
delian marbles compoſed, 

260 The — firſt concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginiany' 
at ſea, | 

237 Hamilcar, the Carthaginjan, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſvear 
eternal —— to te Romans, | | 

218 The ſecond Punie war begins, and continues 17 years, Hannibal paſſes the Alps, 
and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles ; but, being amuſed by his women, doe: 

not improve his victorles by the ſtorming of Rome, 


190 The firſt Roman ters A C | 
Aliatie luxury bo 1 rk lia, and the (polls of Antiochus brings the 


168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kin 

% The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia, $4.4 
| by The government of Judea under the Maccabees be ins, and continues 126 years, 

% Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed to the — by the Romans, , 


35 The hi of the A a ends, 
allo makes dis 02 


$2 Julius C expedition into Britain, 
' 47 The 
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47 * _ of Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pompey, in which the latter is de; 
eated. 5 
The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident. 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf, © _. ; by 
The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. | 
44 Ceſar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, after having fought fifty pitched 
battles, and ſlain 1,192,000 men, and overturned the liberties of his country, is 
—— — = — — — gs, 4 
e battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Anton eo are 
n defeated by Octavius, — hew to Julius Cæſar. F MY 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Antony and Cleopatra put 
themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a-Roman province. 
27 Ottavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Caſar, and an ah. 
ſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor, 
8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumterence, and contains 463,000 men ft to 


bear arms, | | 
The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as- an emblem of univerſal peace, and - 
JESUS CHRIST is born on Monday, December 25, 
12 diſputes with the doors in the Temple; 4 
27 ——— i; baptized in the Wilderneſs by John; ” 
33 ——— is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P. M. | 3b 
His ReſurreQion on Sunday, April 5: his Aſcenſion, Thurſday, May 14. 
36 St. Paul converted. 36 
9 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel, | | 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf, * | 
40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chriſt, 40c 
43 Claudius Creſar's expedition into Britain, | 40, 
44 St. Mark writes his _ t 400 
49 London is founded by the Romans z 368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſons | 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable, 410 
g1 CaraQacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. 412 
52 The council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem, 420 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel, | 426 
59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death, 
 perſecutes the Druids in Britain, 
61 Boadicca, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered ſoon after by 446 
Suetonius, governor of Britain, 
62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome==writes his Epiſtles between 51 and 66, 
63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written, | | 447 
Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of l. 449 
diſciples, about this time, 
64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which began (under Nero) da 453 
firſt perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 
67 St. Peter and $t, Paul put to death, , 1 476 
yo Whilſt the factious Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Titus 
Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the ground, and the pougt 
made to paſs over it, 
$3 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. | 96 | 
85 Julius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britons fo os 
the incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the ven 513 ( 
and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian > 
firſt ſails round r _ 15 . OI Gopal : f 
St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation —his Goſpel in 97. | 
- The Caledonians — n from the Romans all the —— parts of 2 57 4 
| upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle and 20 * 


but this alſo proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general 70 
year 144, repairs Agricola's forts, which he joins by a wall four 
135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were all baniſhed Judæa. 1 jos 
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139 Juſtin rang — Apology — — Chriſtians. 

141 A number of hereſies ar about this time, 3 a 

5 The emperor pain: the, Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. | 

:17 The Septuagint ſaid to be found in a caſk. | : 

::2 About this time the Roman empire begins to ſink under its own weight. The 
Barbarians begin their irruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not to mo- 
leſt the empire. 8 ——: 8 

260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, aud flayed alive. 

254 Silk firſt brought from India: the manufactory of it introduced into Europe by ſome 
monks, 551 ; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 1534. 

201 Two emperors, and two Czſars, march to defend the four quarters of the empire. 

306 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. | 

zes Cardinals firſt began. x W | 

113 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, 
and gives full liberty to their religion. ; Mews 

314 Three Vithops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againſt Arius, where 
was compoſed the famous Nicene Creed, which we attribute to them. 

428 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzautium, which is thence- 
forwards called Conſtantinople, | "IEF 

431 orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed, . | | 

3bz The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to rebuild 
the temple of Jeruſalem, | 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and. 
weſtern (of which Rome continued to be the capital) each being now under the 

overnment of different emperors, | 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia, | 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, revives under Fergus. 

490 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France and Spain, by a concefion of 
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nd '  Honorius, emperor of the Welt, 

419 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths, 

412 Phe Vandals begin their kingdom in Snan  -: | 

420 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. | 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain, 
and never return z adviſing the Britons to arm in their own defence, and truſt to 
their own valour, | 

446 The Britons, now left to themſelves, are greatly harraſſed by the Scots and Picte, 
upon which-they once more make their tan Fo to the Romans, but receive no 
aſſiſtanee from that quarter, | | 


447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns, ravages the Roman _ ; 
449 Vorti 15 king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into B againſt the Scots 
and Pitts, k | = 
453 ihe Saxons having repulſed the Scots and Picts, invite over more of their coun- 

trymen, and begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. Vita 
475 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 523 years after the battle of Pharſalia;z upon the 
ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiſting of Goths 
Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom literature is extinguiſhed, and 
* 2 9 2 the 22 are deſtroyed. 
ovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriſtianity begins in that kingdoi 
o8 Prince Arthur begins his — n over the — | gin. = TY * 3 
$13 Conſtantinople beſieged by Fial whole fleet is burned by a ſpeculum of 
g 5 — | | , | | 
e computing of time by the Chriſtian zra is introduced by Dionyſiu monk. 
29 The code of Juſtinian, 8 eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed. 1 a —_—_ 
57 A terrible plague all over Europe, Afia, = Africa, which continues near 50 
„ Years. | 15 3 x: "2 | 
$1 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Italy, 
90 Auguſtine the monk comes into England with forty monks, = 
. 8 | | | 176 606 Here 


. 0 
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606 eie the power of the popes, by the conceſſions of Phoeat, emperor of the 


it, 
622 Mahomoet, the falſe prophet, files from Mecca to Medina, In Arabla, | 
ear-of his age, — Fo of hls * when he lald the wr Able 
ometan princes to this * their 
Arabic by 


aracen empire, and from whom the Ma 
deſcent, His followers compute their time from this wra, which 
X called Heglrn, J. e. the Flight, 
637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet, 
% Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order 
| of Omar, their caliph or prince, | 
65 The Saracens now extend thelr conqueſts on every (de, and retallate.the barburliies 
| of the Goths and Vandals upon thelr poſterliy. | 
| 2 _ ones — England by op monk. 
@ Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near 150 years, are totally expelled 
Saxons, and driven into W . and Cornwall n Goa wm 
71; The Saracens conquer Spain, 
726 The dontreverſy about Images begins, and occaſions many inſurrectlons in the 
eaſtern empire, 
748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory, 
| 749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning, 
763 Tho 2 of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the caliphs of the houſe 
| 0 as, | | 
809 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards calle 
the weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the winds and months; endea- 
yours to reſtore learning in Europe; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for it, 
| being ſolely engroſled in military enterprizes, # 
8:6 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjeQs, for being a Chriſtian, 
828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name of England. 
836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fiſh, 
838 The Scots and Pitts have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 
= gdoms are united by Kenneth, which begins the ſecond period of the Scottiſh 
iſtory. 
867 The Danes begin their ravages in England, b# 
896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders (againſt whom he fought 55 
battles by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws ; divides England into coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tythings ; ere&s county courts, and founds the univerſity of 


Oxford, about this time. 


91 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. 
ow The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven kingdoms. 


975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes, | 
979 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in 2 a 
991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Ani. 
Letters of the Alphabet were hitherto uſed. 4 
996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. 
999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. = 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; that of linen rags in 1170: the manulic- ; 
| tory introduced into England at Dartford, 1388. 1 
1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architeRure 


„ 


1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in England. 10 
1617 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England, 
1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about this tine 
driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 10 
1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Con ſoſfor. — 
1e; The Tufks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the armies — 
of contending princes) become formidable, and take poſſeſlion of Perſia. 
1054 Leo IX, the firit pope that nope up an army, 
1057 Malcolm III, king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at Danſinane, and nu. 126 


ries the princeſs Margaret, filter to Edgar Atheling, 


* 


166 j The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens, 0 10 wm 1 
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e battle of Haſtings fought, between Harold and William (ſurnamed the baſ- 

* Wee duke of Nemandy, in which Harold is conquered and ſlain, after which 

William becomes king of England. | 
1070 * * — eudal la, | 
uſleal notes Invented. - | 
105 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomination of 
the German biſho b. Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to the pope, to- 
NU 1 
10296 Juſtices of peace firit appointed in England, | 
108g Decade. ook be 2 * be compiled by order of Wllllam, from a ſurvey of all 
the eſtates In England, and finiſhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by ditto, to corb his Engliſh ſublecte ; numbers of 
whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or Englith language, 
are protected by Malcolm, and have lands mou them, 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard pew by the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtance 
oſeph, king of — by which the Moors get poſſeflion of all the Saracen 
ominions in Spain, 

1096 The firſt cruſade Fo the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtlan princes, to 

drive the infidels from Jeruſalem, 

1110 Rdgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 

permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, to defend the Sepulchre at Jeruſa 

lem, and to Protect Chriſtian ſtrangers, 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1163 London bridge, conſiſtin of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone, 


1164 The Teutonic order of religious _—_— begins in Germany, 


1172 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of Ire. 
land; which, from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, or 
lord-lieutenant. | | | 

1176 England 7 divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itine- 
rant judges, 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville, 

1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſtir- 
rups of his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 


1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon, and all the planets in Libra, hap- - 


pened in September. 
1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judza, in which Richard, king of England, defeat's 8a 
ladine's army, eng of zoo, ooo combatants, 
1194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the French, 
12c0 Chimnies were not known in England, + 
Surnames now began to be uſed; firſt among the nobility, | ; 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter, for eleQing their Lord 
Mayor and other magiſtrates, from kin ow 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John ms barons of England, 
Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſhed | 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern 
parts of Aſia, over-run all the Saracen empire, and, in imitation of former con · 
querors, carry death and deſolation wherever they march, : 
1233 The Inquiſition, begun in 1204, is now truſted to the Dominicans, . 
The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, ill 
1 Nay ie on _ | £5 
253 1he famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtil 
1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the * ire of t n 10 
1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 men at 


the mouth of th 
the weſtern iſles yds, who aro ent to pieces by Alexander III, who recovers 


1264 According to ſ ri | 
Dir of Pinder ne emee w 
| 126g The 
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e Hamburgh company incorporated in England, 
17s The empire o he p reſo Aufirlan famil bes ins in Germany, 
abs . rince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward I, who unites tha 
. principality to England, 

1284 Edward II. born at Caernarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales, | 
labs Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is, d by twelve 
candidates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of Eng. 
— ; which lays the foundation of a long and defolating war between both 
nations, 


1269 


1293 There i ular f of Engliſh parliaments from this 
1893 pore is 6 rogs veeefſion of Engliſh parliaments from this year, being the 424 


1299 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great luxury. f 
allow candles ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for light. 
Wine ſold by apothecaries as a cordial, | n 
, 1392 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved, by Givia, of Naples, 
130 e beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 
1308 The popes remove to Avignon, in France, for 70 years, 
1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed, 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn, between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which en- 
bliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland, 
The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave, and ſeparate, A vacancy in the papal chair 
for two years, | 
1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom; 1 344, ditto in England, T? 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward LII, may prove of great 
benefit to us and our ſubjects. wt 
1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed with an aſtronomical exaQneſs. 
1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn; 1346, Ed. 
ward III. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle 
of Creſſy; 1346, bombs and mortars were invented. 
Oil-painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. +- 
| Heralds college inſtituted in England. 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patents uſed by Edward III. 
13406 The, battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken priſoner. 
1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 1557, 
and conſiſts of 26 knights. - a 
1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 
1354 The money in Scotland till now the ſame as in England. | 
1356 The battle of Poitiers, in which king John of France, and his ſon, are taken 
priſoners by Edward the Black Prince. | 
1357 Coals firſt brought to London, 4 
1358 Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. 
1362 The law Hr in England changed from French to Engliſh, as a favour of 
Edward III, to his people; | 
John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this time to oppoſe the errors of the 
—_— Rome with great acuteneſs and ſpirit. His followers are calied 
ollards. | 1434 
1386 A company of linen-weavers, from the Netherlands, eſtabliſhed in Longon. 
| Windſor caſtle built by Edward III. | 
1388 The battle of Otterburn, between Hotſpur and the earl of Douglas. 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. + | 
1399 Weſtminſter abbey built and enlarged—Weſtminſter hall ditto, 4- 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry IV.; renewed in 17% 
1 8 knights. F 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. 49 ; | 
1411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded. 
1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by — of England. 
1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. y* 
1430 About this time Laurentius of Harleim invented the art of printing, wht 
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1549 Lords lieutenants of counties inllituted in England. 
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radtifed with ſeparate wooden types. Guttemburgh afterwards, invented cut 
— typvs; bot the art was carricd to perfeQion by Peter e whe in- 
vented the mode of caſting the types in matrices, Frederick Corſellis began 
to print at Oxford, in 1 1 with wooden types j but it was William Caxton who 
introduced into England the art of printing with fuſile types, in 1474+» 4 

1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome, 

Tue ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people, 

1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which ends the caſtern empire, 1183 — 
from its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 years from the foun- 
dation of Rome, | 

1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded, 

1460 Engraving and etching in copper invented, 

1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded, 

1483 Richard III. ling of England, and laſt of the Plantagenets, is defeated and killed 
at the battle of Boſworth, by — (Tudor) VII. Which puts an end to the 
civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a conteſt of 30 years, 
and the loſs of 100,000 men. 

1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firſt ſtanding army, 

1489 Maps and ſea-charts firſt brought to England by Barth, Columbus, 

1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford, 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable _y to the native Spaniards, are. entirely 
ſubdued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain condi- 
tions, which are ill obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy employ the powers 
of the Inquiſition, with all its tortures; and in 1609, near one million of the 
Moors are driven from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from whence they 
originally came. : a a 

1492 America ſirſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain, . 

1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe, 

1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 

South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 

1499 North America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 

1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into ſix circles, and adds four more 

1505 Shillings firſt coined in England, + 2 2 

1509 Gardening introdueed into England from the Netherlands, from whence vege- 
tables were imported hitherto. | | 

1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV, of Scotland is killed, with the flower 
of his oc | : 

1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 

rb is conquered by the Turks. 

1518 — in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers the ſtraits of that name in South 

merica. | 

1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender 
of the Faith from his Hdlineſs, 

1529 The name of Proteſtant takes it riſe from the Reformed proteſting againſt the 

i church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. | 

1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII, 

1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. 

1539 1 * Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; the preſent tranſlation finiſhed 

About this time cannon began to be uſed in ſhips. ; 

1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England by queen 
Elizabeth, 1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, 

of St. John's College, Cambridge, 1 89. 

Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies uſed ſkewers. a 

1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre. * A | 

15 1 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. | 

1540 Firſt law in England, eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at ten per cent, | 


i550 Horſe 


1008 . 54 „r. Hel. 4) * Tv « 


ur hare rt pe 1 ee 
. $58 The Ruſſian compa ny 7 4 ed in Eüglanude. an 4 
1585 Queen — egins ay 7 
1550 The Reformation in Scotlan 2 ker 
1563 Knives firſt made in England. + 7] * Web 0 
1569 Royal preps. e firſt built, F 
1572 Tho t ere ed Parks + Laila * 
1579 The Dut e off the Spaniſh yoke, and t c habet. 
Engliſn Eaſt India . 45 e wy 
— Turkey company incorporated. 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returns fram his voyage round the world, ben Rl wy. 
liſh circumnavigator, , - 
Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. * 
1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in 0 the n of Ole hi 
coun 
1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into England. 
1587 „ 2 of Scots is beheaded by order 0 een) a 8 vel erte 


1588 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other gli Admirals. 
| Henry IV. paſſes the edict of Nantes, tolerating the Mien iat Pony fot 
1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; hackney act 1693 paves. 1000, in l 


1590 Band of ſioners inſtituted in England, 


29 bu a. Linn 


. l 
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1591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. l ln WY 
97 Watches firſt brought into England from Germany. en b 
2 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges, — * 


1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominates Jamba VI. of "wy 
nd (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſlor z which unites both kingdom, 
6og The punpowder-plot diſeovered at Weſtminfer; el projdt of tht Rua + 
1 e gunpowder-plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter a 
p ca alles to blow up the king and both houſes of palllament. 1 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in England. 
1608 Galileo, of Florence a firſt diſcovers the ſatellltes den 1 n lun. by the 


regs then Jy invented in 22 
1610 Henry 1 Ie murdered at Paris, b * 100 


# Ravaillac, a prie | 
1611 Baronets firſt created in 1. ames I, wy bY? (6 
1614 Napler, of Marcheſton, In Scotland, invents the | arichma, | 

Sir Hugh Middleton brings the Now River to from Ware. | 
1616 The Art rmanent ſettlement in Virginia, y | 
1619 U rvey, an Engliſhmau, diſcovers the dane of the tau ia of (ly 


1620 The broad filk Ir from raw ſilk introduced into kae 


1 k 


1621 New England planted by the Puritans, l. Ty Ti 
1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles J. 
The — of Barbadoes, the firlt Eugliſh ſettlement, in dhe Wel Lydies i 
anted, 
1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of ee _ 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed, 4 169 
1635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore, 169 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from, London, to Scotland, Ireland, 6 1 109 
1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scottiſh ſubjefts, on which their ar under — 
Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encour by 169: 
tents in England. 
The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh Protellant were killed. 
1642 r impeaches five memder, — . had oppoſed his arbitrary 
which begins the civil war in En 1d 1fT 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c, firſt im — parliament | alia 54 
1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. rib gy | \ 16g, 


1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſhip. 
1655 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take ; Jamaica from the Spaniards. 
105 


* 


22 * 
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16;8 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the proteorſtip by his fon Richard, + 
1630 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of 
1 — years in 12 Sand anf Bo "4 & 
copacy reſtored in Englan n 
The people of Denmark, being op — debie, farrtacder their privileges 
to Frederic III. who becomes abſolute. . 
— 1 Ron 1 an at London, Ap II. 
1 arolina planted ; 1728, divided into wo y governments, .  —- .- 
1664 oy New dere. in North Amcoriea, from the Swedes and Dutch, 
y the Eng 
1665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons, 2 
1650 The — fire 27 London began Sept. 2. and continued three days, in which were 
aye li dren ne aL 
1667 The peace of 1 to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, now 
1 noun by * a « 8 New York, and New Jerſey. 
I — tto, -A- e. | 
, -- * Park Ern — made a —— — for public uſe, by Charles II. + 
1670 , 's Bay company incorpora 
— Lewis x V. — — — 0 Holland, when the Dutch open their ſluices, 
mY determined to their country, and retire to their ſettlements in the 
alt Indies, 
African com any eſtabliſhed, 
1678 a — 0 — 1 : ; 
e corpus a . 
1680 A ee t peared, and from its nearneſs to our earth, alarmed the inhabl- 
tants, It continued viſible from Nov. 3, to March g. 
William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pennſylvania, 
164} Charles 11 dow aged . and fs Hessel by hs brother, James I 
1 aries 0, & and is fucceede er , 
: * he of Monmowi —.— ſon ws — — raiſes a rebellion, but Is de- 
ated at the battle © moor, an eaded, 
The __ —— infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the Proteſtants 
crue riecuted, 
1697 The palace of Verſailles, near Parks, finiſhed by Lewls XIV. TP 
1688 Tine Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 3. King James abdicates, and 
retires to France, December 3. 
King — 1 Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are proclaim» 
ed, February 16, | 
Viſcount Du randy out for James in Scotland, but is killed by general 
Mackey, at the battle of Killycrankie ; upon which the Highlanders, wearied 
with ted misfortunes, diſperſe, | 4 
1689 The land-tax paſſed in England, 
The toleration aQt in Ditto, | 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to king Willlam | 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the prince of Wales ſpurious, was voted 
dy the commony to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and falſe accuſer, 
1590 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againſt James in Ireland. 
1091 The war in Ireland Wich. by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. 
1% The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruſſel, defeat the French 


fleet off La Hogue, ' 
1693 Bayoners ai the end of loaded muſket firſt uſed by the French againſt the Con- 
federates in the battle of Turin, 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth eleftorate, | 
Bank of England eftabliſhed by king William. © ' 


The firſt public lottery was drawn this year, | 

* — of 3 at — king William's troops, 
een ary es at , Wüham reig us alone, 

Stamp duties inſtituted Wr , N | 

1T 1696 The 
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1696 The peace of * | ' . 
1055 * Tens fil a colony at the iſthmus of Darien, in Anierles, and called i; 
,aledon a 
1900 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign, | 
+ King james II. dies at St. — 8 in the 68th year of his age, 
1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom, 
woelety the the propagation of the Goſpel In foreign parts eſtabliſhed, 
1708 King William dies, aged ge, and de ſucceeded by n Anne, daughter t6 
ames . wm the emperor and States General, renews the war again 
ranee and Spain, | x 
1 Gibraltar taken from the Spanlards, by admiral Rooks, - 
| "ee * 1 of Blenheim way by the d o of Marlborough and allies, igalalt the 
renceh,+ 
The court of Exchequer Inſtituted in England, | 
s The treaty of Union berwixt Kugland and Scotland, figned July 22. 
The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies, 
1y07 The firſt Britiſh parliament, . | 
1708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards wy — Stanhope. 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Marlboruugh and the allies, 


. 


Sardinia ereQed into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy, 
1709 Peter 2 czar of Muſcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies | 
to Turkey, 7. 
The battle of Malplaquet won Wy Rag and the allies. work 
t710 Queen Anne changes the Whig Miniſtry for others more favourable to the iate- 17 
reſt of her brother, the late Pretender. fs | ” 
The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, w z7 
years, at one million expence, 18. duty on coals, $4 opti £ 
The Engliſh Squth-Sea company cgan, BP 41 A die 
1912 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde- Fark. 175 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nava Scotia, New Britain, an | | 
" © Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded, to Great Britam; Gibraltar 176 
p and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid erown by this treaty. | 
1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, and is ſucceeded by George I. 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. AST HELENS 1 27G 
1715 Lewis XIV, dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV. the late 
72 erh 2 * ; 
The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, under the earl of Mar, in favour 
of the Pretender, The action of Sheriff-muir, and the ſurrender of Pretton, 
both in November, when the rebels diſperſe. — of 
1716 The Pretender married to the princeſs Sobieſki, grand-daughter of John Sobiek), 176 
= late king of Poland. 8 5 
F An act paſſed-for ſeptennial parliaments, - * 
1719 The Miſſiſſipi ſcheme at its height in France. . 
Lombe's filk-throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels, ereted at Derby; 
| takes up one-eighth of a mile; one water-wheel maves the reſt; and in 24 
hours it works 318,504,960 yards of organzine filk thread. a 
The South-Sea ſcheme in be begun April 7; was at its height at the 
4 of June; and quite ſunk about September 29. 
1927 King George J. dies, In the 68th year of his agez and is ſucceeded by his only 
_= "fon, George 11, 


Inoculation firlt tried on criminals with ſucceſs, X 
. ©  Rullia, formerly a dukedom, is now eltabliſhed as an, empire. | 
1932 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returil 
with two hundred and thirty-one millions ſterling. Naeh 
1. — gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgla, i 
| merica. 
1736 Gap Fenn, — . 57 ſoldiers to fire uy Be populace at (he en 
. W { n ' 
| cuilon in a . v Kumtelt hanged by the mob at 10% Welle 


LY 


* . 
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1738 Weſtminſter»Bridge, yp a "g of owe — begun finiſhed in 1760, at the 
expence of 489,0001, defrayed by partiament, 
1939 Letters — 2 idſued out in Britain againſt Spaln, July a1, and war declared, 
Oetaber 31. 
1741 The battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſh and allies, in favour of the queen of 
| uNgary, , 
1944 War 2 againſt France, 
Commaton And n | returns Nom hls voyage round the world, 
*43 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy, 
* Ihe robellion breaks out In Scouland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the 
: N- Cumberland, od April 16, 1746, 
1+46 Privith Linen Company er 
" Ehe peace of Alx. Ja- Chapelle, by which a reflitution of all places, taken during 
the war, was to be made an all ſides, 
1749 The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cont 
Britiſh herring _—_ incorporated, 
1531 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died, 
Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated, 
1532 The new Kyle introduced into Great Britain, the third of September being count» 
7 The Brit Maſon erefied at Montagu-houſ f 
1753 he Brit tum e at Montagu-houſe. 
5 Society of Arts, Manufactures, and — inſtituted in London, 


N 1733 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. | | 
: 1 50 140 Engliſhmen — ha wade, the black hole at Calcutta, inthe Eaſt Indies, by 
y order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. . 


Marine ſociety. eſtabliſhed at Londow, | t 
1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. 
1759 W Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Eng- 
nd | ns 45 | 
at * 1760 King George II. dies, Oftober 25, in the 77th yu of his age, and is ſucceeded 
. by his preſent majeſty, who, on the 22d of September, 1761, married the 
princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, | 
> Black-Priars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 1770, at the ex- 
ute | pence of 52,8401. to be diſcharged by a toll. Toll taken off 1785. 
1762 War declarcd againſt Spain. | 
ur Pecer III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſaned, and murdered, 
" American Philoſophical Society eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia, 
_ Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. 
ki, 1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britale, France, Spain, and Porty- 
gal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirms to Great Britain the 
. . Extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weft Florida, and part of Louiſiana, 
in North America; alſo the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and 
* Tobago, in the Weſt Indies. * | 
10 1704 The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude by his time-picce, | | 
end 176; Hi majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the Society of Artiſts, 
An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown of 
Great Britain, y 
1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, 
paſſed the ſun's centre, 
1763 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London, 
* Tons impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and declare war agninſ that em · 
e. 
1771 De; Sadander and Mr. Banks, in his mary ſhip the Endeavour, Heut. Cock, 
return from a voyage round the world, having made» ſeveral important diſcos 
_Verivs in the Sqwih Seas, | "IP 
1774 Tb king of Sweden changes the eohMtytlon of that kingdom. 
Ihe Proender marries a princeſs of Germany, grand-daiighter of Thom dt, late 


earl of Ayleſbury, 
| 1 171 1% The 


1 
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1798 The emperor of Germany, empreſs of Ruſlia, | ant the king of \Prufis,, 
king of Poland of — art of his dominians, fry they — 
| themſelves, iu violation of the molt ſolntun treaties. 


* 


egrees, danger of being locked up by the ice, and his \aitempt io (il. 
cover a paſſage in that quarter proves frui vis Webs oat 0 
= — * ex Ne Con the Pope's — — be n 3 1 

0 compauy hav c or the ex. 
tonſivo provinces of Bengal, Orixa, av Babar, containing keen milla of 


nitration of juſtice, * | 42 be . 
The war between the Ruflans and Turks proves diſgraceful 40 the latter, why 
uuſuccef ſul, 


1974 Peace de proclaimed between t 
The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an aQ, laying 
pound upon all teas 1 ＋ Into Amer lea, the © 
u grievance, deny the right of the Briti(h parliament to tax them. 
Deputies from the (everal American galonies most at Philagelphia, 
eneral Congreſs, Sept. g. W | 
Firlt petition of Congroſi to the King, Noverber, 0 hiv 
1779s April 1g, The firlt ation happened In Amorlea between the king's troops 4nd 
the provinelals at Lexington, | | 


as the ff 


May a6, Anicles of confodoration and perpetual union between 'the American 


provinevs, 
* 1 A bloody actlon at Dunker's Hill, between the royal troops and the 
Merigani, | u 10 
1776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the King's tees. 
N An anus gitempt, In July, made b 12 — Peter Parker, and les - 
tenant-general Clinton, upon Charles in youth Carolinas. | 
The Congreſs declare the American colonies free and independent luv, Jay . 
The Americans are driven fram Lang Iſland, New York nr with great 
laſs, and great numbers of them taken priſoners; aud the elty of New York | 
afterwards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's . | 
December a5, General Waſhington takes goo of the Heſſians priſoners at Trev- 


ton, | i114 
Saad Howe lden hofalan of Philadelph 
1777. General Howe takes poſſeſlion olphla. 4" | 
Lleutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army at * in 
Canada, by IN the — army under the command of the ge. 
nerals Gates and Arnold, October 17, ( 13400 
1778 Atrenty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the thirteen 
united American colonies, in which their independence is goknowledged by il! 
court of France, February 6. (193161 . 
The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expenes in Weltmin- 
fler Abhey, June 9, in — of a'vote of parliamont, "Le 
„ » The earl of Carlile, William Maden, Bſqz and Geqrge Jubnſtona, iy; 1 


* 


1 : 


tween Great Britain and America. 


Philadelphia evacuated by the king” oh. | 41. 
'The Congreſh refuſe to wine a anden unleſs 22 
dence vf the American colonies were firſt acknowledged or dhe king's 
An engagement fought” off Brofl Petre the Bnglih des ynder te gg. 

An engagement | tween t | 
. of Aale Koppols and the French fleet L ot en 0. 


| yilliers, July yd 

| fene * y the * kept. 7 1 
„ Peonalleberry ſurrenders to 

„ Luela hen om the Fronch, 1 r 


x 


\ F. 


$4 iS TW 
wn. 7 l | 
OR, 401 | 415 
P FA. 
5 * 
8 anne 


1793 Biel Phipps: {s ſent to explore the North Pule, but having made [eighty.one 


Philadelphia the beginning of June, a4 commiſſioners for 4ottoring peace be“ 


178 


471 


- ==” WS 7 


1779 $t, 


1780 


1781 


ſ7va 
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Vineeat's taken by the Frene, nk | | 

Grenada taken by 1 . 

Torture in courts of juſtice a in France, 

The 2 abuliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominlone. 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, J an. 8, | 

The ſame admiral alſo ongages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan 
de Lan — near go COU and —— _ of the line, one more 

being ven an * another blown up, an. 10. x 

Three actions between admiral Rodney and count de Guichen, in the Weſt 
Indies, in che months of April and May but none of them decifive. 

Charles 'Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sie Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penſacola, and the whole province of Welt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of the 


wing of 8 Ma 
The L en, to the number of $0,000, 57 Houſe of Com» 
mon, with their peutlon fur the repeal of an ah paed favour of the Papiſts, 


June 8. | 
That event followed by the moſt daring riots, In the elty of Londen, and In 
Southwark, for A2 ſueer il vo * which ſome Pupifh chapels are de- 
Keel with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, 
veral private houſes, Ke, 'Theſe alarming riots are at men name og 
the Inte rpoſltlon of the military, and many of the rioters u exe 


tar felony, 5 | 
Five Knglih Raft Indlamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant hips bound for the Welt 
Indies, taken by the combined fleets of France and 8 Aug: 6. 

Karl Cornwallis obtains a ignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, In 
South Carolina, in which above 1600 American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16, 
*. . reſident of the Congreſs, taken in an American packet, near 

oewroun + BOPt, 3. 
General Arnold eee . forvice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and is 
1 made a actor yonera in the wo — ws we by «Tp 
or „djutant- general ta the army, hanged as a (py 4 
in the province of Now York, OR, 8. " _ 
Wy devon is committed priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, 
r 


0 

Dreadful \ FO in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Gt, Lucia, Dominica, and other iſlands, OR, 3 and 10. 

A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhed againit Holland, Dec. 20. 

The Dutch iſland of St. Eultatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 
Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 27, 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with conſiderable loſs, over the Americans 
under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 

The iſland of Tobago taken by the French, wy 2, | 
bloody engagement fought between an Engliſh ſquadron under the command of 
admiral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of: admiral Zout- 
man, off the Dagger-bank, Aug. * 

Rarl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britih army, ſurrendered priſoners of war to 
the American aud French troapy, under the command of general Waſhington 
and count Rochambeay, at Yorktown, in Virginia, Oct. 19. 

Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11, 

Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. g. 
Ern 

0 , en Indies, n renc e | 

Montſerrat taken by the French, Feb. 88. * * 


1 


The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſt any further of offen» 


five war on the continent of North America, Mar. 41 and reſo! 
.houſe would conſider all thoſe as enemies to his 83 
— — * 5 by uy — 2 - * proſeeution of ofen. 
8 continent of, 
revulied colonies to obedience by force, 8 * N. MY 
| 1993 Admiral 
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1782 Admiral Rodney obtains a ſignal victory over the French fleet nader 

[ mand of —_ de Graſle, _—_ Dominica, in the Weſt Indies, April * «wt 
Admiral Hughes, with eleven ſhips, beat off, near the iſland of Ceylon, by the 
French admiral Suffrein, with twelve ſhips of the line, after a'ſevere engage- 


1783 


The reſolution of the houſe of commons relating to John 
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ment, in which both fleets loſt a great number of men, * 13. 
, Eſq; and the 


Middleſex election, paſſed Feb. 19, 1769, reſcinded, May 3. 


The bill to repeal the declaratory a& of George I. relative to the legiſlation of 


Ireland, received the royal afſent, June 20. 


The French took and deſtroyed the forts and ſettlements in Hudſon's Bay, 


Aug. 24, 


The Spaniards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 12. 


Treaty concluded betwixt the republic of Holland and the United States of Ame. 


rica, Oct. 8. 4 
Proviſional articles of _ ſigned at Paris between' the Britiſh and the American 
commiſſioners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknow- 
Age by his Britannic majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates, 
OV. 30. | | 
Preliminary articles of peace between his Britannic majeſty and the kings of 
France and Spain, ſigned at Verſailles, Jan. 20. | 


The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, Feb. 5. 


Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicily, deſtroying a great number of 
towns and inhabitants, Feb. 5th, 7th, and 28th. PR" 
Armiſtice betwixt Great Britain and Holland, Feb. 10, 


 Ratification of the definitive treaty of — between Great Britain, France, Spain, 


and the United States of America, Sept. 


1984 The city of London wait on the king, with an" addreſ of thanks for diſmiſing 


the coalition miniſtry, Jan. 16. 
The great ſeal tolen from the lord chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond-ſtreet, 


March 24. 
The ratification of the pence with America arrived, April J 
The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, Ma 24. 
The memory of Handel commemorated by a grand jubilee at Weſtm 
May a6,= Continued _ for decayed muſicians, &e. 
K 


Proelamatlen for a publie thankſgiving, July a. 
Mr, Lunardi afeended in a balloon * tho Artillery «ground, Moor feld: te 


firſt attempt of the kind In England, Sept. 15. 


1985 Dy, Seabury, an Amerlean miſllonary, was ted biſhop of Connedleut by 


five nonlurlag Seoteh prelates, Nov, 


1986 The king of Sweden prohiblied the uſe of torture In his dominlons, 


1787, , | 
1787 May if Mr, Burke, at the bar of the houſe of lords; in the name of 


1788 In the ny E of 
4 1 


Cardinal Turlone, high inguiſitor at Rome, was publlely dragged out of Als ear: 
. by an incenſed multitude, for his ervelty, and hung on u gibbet Je (tf 
1 0 


Rept, a6, Commerelal treaty figned between England and Prance, 
Nav. al, 65 71600 Jr (e. ſtock transferred to the landgrave of leite, 
for Heflan faldiers cl in the American war, At . 30 U man. i 
Dee, 4+ Mr, Adams, the Ameriean ambaſſador, preſented to the aechbiſhop 9 
Canterbury Dr. White, of. Pennſylvania, and Dr. Provoſt, of New York. 0 
conſecrated biſhops for the United States. — They were conſecrated Feb. “ 
all the 


commons of Great Britain, impeached Warten Haſtings, late governor-genei. 
of Bengal, of high erimes and miſdemeanors. | 10 
Aug. 11, The king, by letters patent, erected the province of Nova Scotia 
a biſhop's ſee, aud 0 Charles Inglis to be rhe'biſhop. Atcle 
Kober, the firit Youre 22 1 
Which afflited our gracious Sovereign. On the Eik of November they i 
very alarming, and on the 13th a form of prayer for hs recovery i 
by the privy council, bath 115 fa. 


' 


* 
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1789 Feb. 17, His Majeſty was pronounced to be in a ſtate. of convaleſcence, and an 
the 26th to be free from complaint. 
April 23. A general thankſgiving for the King's recovery, who attended the 
ſervice at St. Paul's with a great proceſſion. | 
July 14. Revolution in France —eapture of the Raſtile, execution of the gover- 
nor, ce. | 


1790 July 14. Grand French confederation in the Champ de Mars. 


— 


MEN of „ GENIUS. 


Def. Ch. | 3 
roMER, the firſt prophane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pope. 
x Hefiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer. Cooke, 
884 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
— $a — the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes, 
558 Sake, lawgiver of Athens. 
556 (op, the firit Greek fabuliſt, Croxal. 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geogra her. a f 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece, Rowe, 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Addiſon, 
456 Aichylus, the firſt Greek tragic — Potter. 


435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. 

413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt > of 8 hiſtory, Litthebury, 

40% Ariltophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. White, 
Euripides, the Greek traghs poet, M vb | | 

406 Sophocſes, ditto. Frant/tn, Potter. 
Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 

40 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy in Greece, 

441 Thueydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Smith, Leddes. 

361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician, (% lden. 
_— 1 pi — — une ges, helees, Cab Fielding, 

{59 Xenophon, che Creek philofapher a an, 

late, the Greek philoſopher, and diſeiple of Socrates, Hdenbam 

116 erstes, the Greek orator, Delia, 

114 Ariſtolle, the Gropk philoſopher, and difeiple of Plato, des, 

ii; Demoſthenes, the \henian orator, palloned himfelf, Leland, Frans, 

0% Vheophrattun, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Aristotle. Bunge, 

*%3 Theoorivns, the Mr Greek paſtoral poet, H. Fave, 

277 Rvelid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, MH. X. 

4 Ipicurys, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greees, Dig 

% Nene founder of ta Stoie philotophy in dine, 

24+ Callimachw, the Greek vlogiag poet, 

205 Archimedes, the Greek g<umetrician, 

ws. — the Roman comte poet, Thornton, 

% 1crence, ot Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman, 

1 3 N — Staie dada ber 

+ Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian, Hampton, 

54 Lueretius, the Raman poet Creech. | 

44 2 Czlar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. 
MoJorus viculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. ZBootd, 
tage a Roman architect, fl. ö i. 

43 Sieeto the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. Guthrie, Melmarh, | 
Cornelius Nopos, the Roman — my 8 | % ; 

34 Sallalt, the Roman hiltorian, Gordon, Roſe, ws 


30 Dionyfive of Halicarnatſus, the Roman tuſtorian, fl. Spelman, | 
| 19 Virgi!, 


.yors. IA ip T N DIA * , 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic Dryden, Pitt, Wartea, 


11 Catullus, Tibullue, and Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. 
2 __ the Roman lyric and ſatyrie york 5 


a0 Mor J 104 | 
1 4M the Roman fr 3 an 
Ovid, the Roman ele 


20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and yiclan, 6. Grieve, 
25 Strabo, the Greek pe wii ! Ph 70 
uliſt 


31 Phadrus, the Roma f 


0 


+ Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, . Nu n * #44 


2 Perfius, the Roman ſatirie poet. 292 K 
64 Quimivs Curtius, a Roman, hiftoriar of Alexander the Geent, l. 
2 of Spain, the — 4 and tragic poet, pm to dach. 
65 Lucan, the Roman 9 poet, ditto, Roste. 2n0 9100 
” "uy the elder, the Roman natural hitorian, Holland, | wit noms | 
4 ny 1 the Jewiſh hiſtorian. Mien. r b 
etus, che . Gen ſoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. — 
5 Gina the Roman orator and advocate. u 


Statius, the Roman epic poet, Lowir, = ve *F 10 n 
Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fffftl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, Gordon, HT golhaag) tim bo vie! 


104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. H, \o eng 44 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. . Ile te Went n 


116 Pliny the younger, hiltorical letters. Meluath, Orrery, _— {10 , 

11 > res the —— hiſtorian. Hughes. nn 
9 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. Dryden, Langhors 5 

10 Jov enal, the Roman ſatirie poet. r 8 

emy, the Egyptian grographer, ſau! mathematician, aud — 7 | 


150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl, 4 
161 Arriat, the Roman hiſtorian and bpb, 4 Nel, ads 55 ul en 
167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after he en. . 
18% Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dinſdale, Dryden, Fr 

Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor an nne. g . 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician, 4 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman kiftorian, fl, de hae 2 


11 9 


- 254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. * % . 5 L flo i 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman — fl. Fe rA * 
258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered 1 Marſhal. 2 7" 16 
273 Longinus, the G orator, put to en 28 2! 


320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 

336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder 7 the 
342 Euſcbius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and 
379 Bazil, biſhop of Cæſaria. 


ſect — 


389 Grego Ne biſhop of Conſtantinople. ++ + | . 24 | p rde * 

397 — Band © biſhop of Milan. | —_— " 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. HE God e e 17 
428 Entropius, the Roman hiſtorian. ee hi noir ttack bas ee b 


524 Boethius, the Roman poet, and Platonic b Nr 1 
529 Procopius of Cæſarea, the Roman hiſtorian. te e 26.9990 2% * 
Here ends the illuſtrious Iſt of ancient, or, as they are ft Chile — 5 
mankind are indebted ta Greece and Rome, thoſe two tne gronk, rh I 
glory: but it will ever be regretted, that a {mall part. their untiag 
; Come to our hands. This was owing to the barbarous policy of chal Rr Di 
rate pagabs, who, in the fifth century, ſubverted the Roniawempire, and in A 
practices they were joined ſoon after by the Saracens,. or followets af 
Conftantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barbarians z.and 1 
nterati who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is-chigfly y coin . 
of thoſe valuable remains — To learmngꝭ ci ad rien 


— 


LEE ETD ARS 


tw CntondLoOcitab 

ſaperſtition 
produces few names worthy of recore 
period which hiſtorians, with great propriety, d- 


The invention of printing — to che revival of learning 
tury, from which memorable wra a race of men have ſprung upin a new ſoil, France, 
Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not execed, at lealt equal, the gremeſt 2 
niuſes of antiquity. Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of the 
rank, with whoſe names we ſhall finiſh our lift, 


ABLE 
and 


A, C. 
735 _ of Northumberland; Hiftory of the Saxons, Scot Ke. 
901 King Al hiſtory, philoſo ' 


and poetry. 
1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. r Hitory of England, 


1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Mearns-ſhire; ney of Scotland, ' 

1400 2 — 4 poeuy« _ 

1402 John „ Wales; the poet. 

1535 Sir Thomas More, London; hiſtory, politics, dlvinity. 

ts * ohn Leland, London ; lives and antiquities. | 

1568 Roger Aſcham, Yorkſhire; philology and polite literature, 

1572 Rev. John Knox, the Scotch teformer ; hiſtory of the chureh of Scotland: 

1582 George Buchanan Dumbartonſhire z Hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David, pally 
&c. 


ugh Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen, and other poems, 

1015-25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic pieces. 

161 iam Shakeſpeare, Stratford ; 42 tragedies and comedies. 

1622 — Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of logarithms, 't 

162 ; iliam Camden, London; hiftory and antiquities. . | | 

1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London;; natural philoſophy, literature in general, 

1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England. 1-4 

1638 Ben Jonlon, 1 53 dramatic pieces; 

1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk ; laws and antiquities 

1654 John Selden, Suſſex ; antiquities and laws. | | 

1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent, diſcovered the citculation of the blood. t 

1667 Abraham Cowley, London ; miſcellaneous poetry. | 

1674 2 Paradiſe Loſt, Regained, and various other pieces in verſe 
yde, earl of Clarendon, Wiltſhire j Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. - 

1675 James G Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and opties. ' 

1677 Reverend Dr. Iſaac Barrow, London;; natural philoſophy, mathematics, and ſer» 


mons. : 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire ; Hudibrasz a burleſque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 ies and comedies, with other poems, 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks ; poems, peeches, letters, &c. a 
1688 Dr. Ralph Cudwoh, Somerſerſhire ; Intellectual Syſtem: 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire; Hiſtory of Phy ſic. 
1690 — —— London; 11 tragedies. 
rt Barclay, Edinburgh; A for the Quakers: .. | a 
1691 Hon. Robert le; _ bn pos. Fmt — and theology. 
Sir George M*Kenzie, Dundee; Antiquities and Laws of Scotland: 
1694 I Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax ; 254 ſermons. 
1697 Sir William Temple; London; politics, and polite literature. . 
1701 _ Dryden, ptonſhireg 27 tragedies and comedies; fatiric | 
uw " 110 0 


1704 == Somerſetſhire; philoſophy, government, and theology, | 


= = 


1705 John Ray, Efſex; botany, natural philoſophy, and divinity. 
1707 282 Londonderry ; eight comedies. 


1713 Ant. Cowper, carl of Shatceſbury ; 2 
1714 Gilbert Burner, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ; altory, 
| 10 


bi . j "Or * 
; 171% Nicholas 


Toy | 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſhire ; 
$719 Reverend John Flame, Pore mathematicsand aſtronomy. 


1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, divigity4 A. \ 


2750- Reverend Dr. Conyers Middleton, Yorkſhire ; life of Cicero, c. veil 


1774 Oliver Goldſmith; poems, eſſays, and other pieces. 


' 2776 David — ek: Hiſtory of England; and eſſays, 


nee er e er ee 

Addiſon Wülrſhire; ö ator, Guardian, poems, palics. 

r. John Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and aſtrnom e 
172¹ Matthew Prior, London ; poems and politics, noon n et al 
1724 William Wollaſtoh, Staffordſhire; Religion of Nature delineated, | AT a0. :; 
172% Sir Iſaac Newton, Lintolnſhire; mathematics, geometry, aſtronacy, ap 


1 
» 


Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; fbur comedies, papers in, Tatler, . 
William Congreve, Staffordſhire ; ſeyen dramatic pieces... 
1732 E poems, fables, and eleven dramatic piece 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſtire; medicine, coins, polltitte. 
1742 Dr. Edmund Halley; natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, navigasen. 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Vorkſhire; e ren ano dirt - 
1744 Alexander Pope, London | pools, letters, tranſlation: of Homer. 
1745 Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 
1740 Colin M*Laurin, Argyleſhire ; Algebra, View of Newton's Phileoſophy. 
1748 James Thomſon, Roxburghſhire,; Seafdns, and other poems, five tragedies, 
| Reverend Dr. Iſaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philoſophy, palms, hyning ſes 
mons, &Cc. 1 RY L et oOtec) mod! 
r. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſhire ; Syſtem of Moral Phaloſopby,. - - | 


FC. 2 


7 Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen ; n and natural phil 1 0 
1751 Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Surrey; philoſophy, hy fics, and yo- 
dies. ard minions 0071 
Dr. Alexander Mooro, Edinburgh ; Anatomy of the Human Body, . hy 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London, on poiſons, plague, ſmall-pox, medigane,procepts, 
Henry Fielding, Somerſetſhire; Tom Jones, J hay e 11414 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 tragedies and comedies.. , 1 10 


o : 


enn mb ! 


1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 69 ſermons, ke. 


+ Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Wincheſter; ſermons and controverſy. 
Samuel Richardſon, London; Grandiſon, Clariſſa, Pamela. 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancaſhire; Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers. 
1765 E Dr. Young; Night Thoughts, and other poems, three tage. 
es. tea. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; Conic Sections, Euclid, Apollonius. 
1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 45 ſermons, Sentimental Journey, Triſtram Shane). 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire; harmonics and optics. 
1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin; Life of Eraſmus, Eccletiaſtical Hiſtory, and fermons. 
Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poems. * f 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of En , novels, tranſlations, 
1771 Thomas Gray, Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge; poems, 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterkeld ; letters. 
; George Lord Lyttelton, Worceſterſhire; Hiſtory of England. 


| Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter ; Annotations on the New Teſtament, lc. 
1775 Dr. John Hawkeſworth ; eſſays. 
| Jane Fergifon, Aberdeenſhire ; aſtronomy. 
1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. | | 
1779 David Garrick, Hereford; plays, &c. , 
William Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter; Divine Legation of Moſes, and vai 
$127 other w TION Ps oy 
1780 Sir William Blackſtone, Judge of the court of Common Pleas, London; Conn 
taries dun the Laws of England. 
Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkſture ; philoſo and medicine. | 
ames Harris; Hermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philoſophical Amgen f 
EI the Parke 


E's, x n & 


bret, Ber bflitre ; Diſeaſes | | 
os Folens Kees Kates, e e 3 
5 Dr. Benjamin Kennicott ; Hebtew Verkion 55 . 
1784 Dr. — — 
1785 William Whitehead, Poet Laureat; 
17 86 Jonas Hanway, Eſq; travels, miſcella pon. Dian lies 55 2 . art 
Died Dec 
Thongs Horny Eiq; Engliſh Dictionary, works on 'education, . 
i 


ir A Ngo CaxonGtoorc e. "Jorg 
Hiſtory: — rs 
1783 Dr. William W a 
r infor th's Dictionary, lpia rats —— 
ſome Greek tra rene 
Dr. Samuel Jahnſan. Litengeld; Englilh Daun. biogrophy ellays, poetry. 
Died December 13, aged 71. N 
Reverend Richard Burn. LL. D. author of the adde of of Pets La 
Laws, &c, Died Nov. 20. 
Richard Glover, Eſq; 1 Medes, &c. 2 Nov. 25. 
1787 5 Lowth, biſtop of Londen; Trltclien, vinity, grammar. Died 
Soame Jenyns Efqz Internal Evidence of the mme. 
1788 James Shart, Tig celebrated by we bam of . Athenian Stuart,” Died Feb. i. 
homas Gainſborough, Eſq; the celebrated painter. Died Aug. 2. 
William al ius denz B 6 Big: oat tranſlator of the Luſiad, Died. OR, — 
4789 Dr. of Phyſic, Materia Medica, &c. Feb. 5. 


1790 = Franklin Ele electricity, natural -philoſophy, muſcellanies, | Died 
Prüu 17. 


» Reverend Thomas Warton, B. P. Poet Laureats Hiftory of Evglid. Poery 
poems. Died April 21. 


Dr. Adam Smith; Moral Sentiments, I into che Wenlthiof an: 
9 Howard, Eſq. Account of Priſons — c. „e 


2 the roach is implied the Time wwhen-the above Writers fied but when 


ens not to be known, the Age in —— t is figni- 
"fed by q 772 e names in Italics, are theſe who baur . 2 5 
were n 5 W 


12 


d Ne for ©. "Dug 


EAA 3 ſeleied im ie Tg is bad 
—_— CO" Proſe Extrafts ; large royal Ivo. 


t Epiſtles: or, a Cilloficn of fette , 
forthe provemen of fan Pero and fr ger cert, lp wp 
vo. 98. \ el 
Kovx's Kap, Moral and Literary, oh lage lettery 3 va U * M1 
- 4 Libatel Bducation, mock exlarged, 2 vols. Buy. 146 Te 
3 „or, Lucubrations on Life and Letters, 


8e. 158. ey ei, — 


A nenn 
0, 9s. 3 


Eſſays, Philoſophical, Hiſtorlesl, and Literary; '8to. 66. 
Fr gel Phil at Mos Pp, eee 


vo. 3s. 
) Lewrs on Bdaanion; ich O , 


= 


* 
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i Graham's (Mrs. M 
and Metaphyſical Sabel, 8yo. 78. 


Cumberland's Obſerver; being Collection of M dene md 
er w_ Fun Hip 


Dinarbas j a Tale: being a Continuation of Raſelas, Princs of Aby db ti dull 


Monument du Coſtume Phyſique et Moral de la Fin du dix-huitewne Macken on Table 
de la Vie, s tom ſmiall vo. 75. +} 


The ſame Work, tranſlated into Engliſhy 2 vol. 74. 
Reeve's Old Enyliſh Baron, 30. 6¹ | 
nm Two Mentors, 2 vals. 65. = 


Rudiments of Tafte. r of Lis fm > Ml a gy 
the Author of the Life of Jacob. 28. 6d. 


Rack's (the late Edmund, of Bath) Es Leer, and Poem, age Bd | 
-—— Mentor's Letters to Youth, ſewed, 18, | 


s Memoirs tb 
Towere's Mem pf gen Pres Thi, ag WA 


Townſend's Pree Thoughts on Deſpotic and Free Owen $8. * : 


Tracts of Warburton and a Warburtonian, not admitted ine the Collin of 
reſpective Works, with Prefaces, by Dr. Parr, 554 boards, F 


| Dean Swift's Miſcellaneous Pieces, in Proſe and Verſe, never before | 
on the ſame ſize Paper and Type as Mr. ————— 7 5 


Taylor's (Henry, late R of Orawley | 
Friends heb Ni, eld Was n | 


| le 8vo. 60. 
Wraxall's Tour throngh the Weſtern, Southern, and krete rome WA 


1210, 38. - 


me of the Kings it Fee fe Hats of oli, ow WO 
TT.” 
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